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FURTHER  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY 

••-.•••■^  .•■■•■    ANSWERED.    .,  '      '   -  *   '^ 

A  consideration  of  the  Heathen  Doctrine  ef  the  Trinity^ 
the  opinions  of  the  cmcient  Jews^  and  the  almost  uni- 
'oen/'sal  testimorvy  of  the  Christian  worlds  hotk  a/ncient 
aobdi  modern,  i  • 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  meet  fairly,  fully  and 
candidly,  the  objections  offered  as  presumptive  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  >^ 

There  is,  however,  one  other  objection  that  occurs  to 
our  minds,  and  which  may  deserve  a  passing  notice.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so 
essential,  and  so  practically  important  as  we  allege,  it 
would  have  been  revealed  as  clearly  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  New.  To  this  objection  We  would  reply, 
first,  that  the  objection  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  taught  clearly  in  the  New  Testament.  But,  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  revealed,  as  true,  in 
the  New  Testament,  then  to  all  who  receive  it  as  con- 
taining the  doctrine  tsiught  by  Christ  ipd  his  apostles,  it 
becomes  fundamelital,  and  vitally  essential,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  degree  in  which  it  was  revealed  to 
believers  under  the  Old  Testament.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  reply,  that  the  doctrines  of  a  future  life,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  of  the  nature  of  everlasting  life, 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  way  of  acceptance  with  him, 
and  the  principle  of  obedience,  not  to  mention  others, 
are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  of  fundamental  and 
'    Vol.  IX. — No.  1.  1 
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practical  importance,  and  atnong  "  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God,"  and  yet  these  are  far  more  clearly 
and  fully  revealed  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  it  is  therefore  only  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  character  of  God's  revelation  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  should  be  more  distinctly  revealed 
in  the  New,  than  in  the  Old  Testament.  But,  thirdly, 
we  affirm  that  there  is  more  in  the  Old  Testament  to- 
lead  to  the  belief  of  a  phirality  in  the  Divine  Godhead, 
than  there  is  to  regard  that  Godhead  as  a  simple  and 
absolute  personal  unity;  and  as  this  plurality  is  limited 
to  the  mention  of  th^e  invisible  Jehovah, — the  visible,  ' 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel — and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
have  in  the  Old  Testament  a  sufficient  revelation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  now  proceed  however,  to  remark,  that  in  coming 
to  the  investigation  of  Scripture  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  we  are  not  only  relieved  from  all  presumptive 
objections  against  it,  but  are  assisted  by  a  presumptive 
argument  in  its  favour,  which,  to  our  minds,  has  no 
small  importance  in  rendering  it  probable  that  the  Trin- 
ity is  a  doctrine  of  divine  revelation. 

It  is  admitted  by  both  parties  in  this  controversy,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  infinitely 
above,  and  beyond,  the  comprehension^  or  the  discovery, 
of  reason.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  a  doctrine  so 
remote  from  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  reason  should 
exist,  and  should  have  existed  always  in  some  form,  is 
a  presumption  that  the  human  mind  was,  originally,  led 
to  such  a  conception  by  a  direct  revelation  from  Heaven. 

The  UNIVERSALITY  with  which  this  belief,  in  feome  form 
has  been  held,  is  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  must  be  referred  to  a 
primitive  and  cduomon  revelation,  since,  as  is  admitted, 
and  even  urgently  advanced  by  our  opponents,  it  is  not 
a  doctrine  which  could  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
human  mind.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  contain  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trin- 
ity, in  some  form  or  other,  among  almost  every  nation 
of  the  earth.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject containing  proof  of  the  belief  in  a  Trinity — a  tri- 
ad of  supreme  and  co-equal  deities — in  Hindostan — in 
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Ohaldea — in  Persia — in  Scythia,  comprehending  Thibet, 
Tartary,  and  Siberia, — in  China — in  Egypt — among  the 
Greeks— among  the  Greek  philosophers  who  had  visited 
Chaldea,  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  who  tanght  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  after  their  return  to  Greece*- 
among  the  Bomans — among  the  Germans — and  among 
the  ancient  Americans. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  it  might  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish by  full  and  explicit  evidence,  were  it  not  fully  ad- 
mitted by  Unitarian  writers  who  base  upon  it,  fin  argu- 
ment for  the  heathen  origin  of  the  doctrine.  A  consid- 
erable portion,  for  instance,  of  Dr.  Beard's  recent  work 
entitled  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Trinity*  is  occu- 
pied with  the  presentation  of  evidence  that  "a  divine 
triplicity  was  common  in  the  heathen  world  prior  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  He  gives  proofiof  its  existence  among 
the  Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Persians,  and  in 
India.  Zoroaster,  he  quotes  as  declaring  in  so  many 
words,  that  "  the  paternal  monad  (or  tho'Diety)  gener- 
ates too,  and  in  the  whole  world  shines  the  triad  over 
which  the  monad  rules."  In  the  most  ancient  of  all 
mythologies,  that  of  Egypt,  "  as  described  by  authors 
who  lived  before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  set  forth  on 
the  walls  of  the  temples  in  which  its  ritual  of  worship 
"was  performed,  it  w^as  tanght  to  the  initiated,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar,  that  God  created  all  things  at 
the  first,  b}^  the  primary  emanation  from  himself,  his 
first-born,  who  was  the  author  and  giver  of  all  wisdom, 
and  of  all  knowledge,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  being  at 
the  same  time  the  wisdom  and  the  word  of  God.  The 
birth  of  this  great  and^all-pow^erful  being,  his  manifesta- 
tion as  an  infant,  his  nature  and  education  through  the 
succeeding  periods  of  childhood  and  of  boyhood,  consti- 
tuted the  grand  mystery  of  the  entire  system."  The 
idea  of  a  divine  trinity,  then,  more  or  less  distinctly  out- 
lined in  other  Eastern  systems  of  religion,  appears  in 
that  of  Egypt  fully  and  definitely  formed,  and  may  in 
consequence,  says  Dr.  Beard,  be  legitimately  considered 
as  the  immediate  parent  of  the  modern  doctrine.f 

*  Hist,  and  Artistic  111.  of  the  Trinity  from  Lond.  1846.    The  works  of 
this  writer  are  in  great  repute  among  American  Unitarians, 
t  Dr.  Beard,  pp.  19,  20,  21.  ! 
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Dr.  Beard  quotes  as  an  ancient  proverb  the  declara- 
tion "  every  three  is  perfect."  Servius,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Yirgil's  8th  Eclogue  says,  "they  assign  the  per- 
fect number  three  to  the  nighest  God,  from  whom  is  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end."  Triplicity  was,  therefore, 
foimd  in  those  things  which  were  held  to  be  mirrors  of 
the  Divine  essence.  And  Plutarch  (de  Iside  6Q^)  ex- 
pressly says,  the  better  and  diviner  nature  consists  of 
the  three." 

Servius  remarks  that  "the  distinctive  attributes  of 
nearly  all  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  number 
three.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  is  cleft  in  three ;  the 
trident  of  Neptune  is  three-forked ;  Pluto's  dog  is  three- 
headed  ;  so  are  the  Furies.  The  Muses  also,  are  three 
times  three."  Aurelius,  according  to  Proclus,  (in  Tim. 
ii.  93,)  says,  "the  Demiurge  or  Creator  \q  triple,  and 
the  three  intellects  are  the  three  kings, — he  who  exists, 
he  who  possesses,  he  who  beholds.  And  these  are  dif- 
ferent."* 

And  we  learn  further,  that  there  existed  and  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  heathen  mind  the  idea  of  a  ©gavS^wflroa',  The- 
<mthropo8^  or  God-man.I 

It  follows  from  what  is  thus  admitted  by  this  learned 
Unitarian,  firsts  that  the  absolute,  metaphysical,  or  per- 
sonal unity  of  God  for  which  Unitarians  contend,  never 
was  the  doctrine  of  human  reason,  or  of  human  religion; 
and  secondly^  that  in  all  ancient  religions  we  find  the 
evidence  of  an  original  doctrine  of  a  Trinity. 

As  to  the  Romans,  "the  joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  Ju- 
no, and  Minerva, — the  Triad  of  the  Roman  Capitol, — 
is,  (says  Bishop  Horsle}^,)  traced  to  that  of  the  three 
MIGHTY  ONES  in  Samothracc;  which  was  established  in 
that  island,  at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine, but  earlier,  if  Eusebius  may  be  credited,  than 
the  days -of  Abraham.":]:  The  notion,  therefore,  of  a 
Trinity,  more  or  less  removed  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  found  to  have  been  a  leading  princi- 
ple in  all  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  and  in  the 
religions  of  almost  all  nations ;  and  traces  of  an  early 
popular  belief  of  it,  appear  even  in  the  abominable  rites 


*  Dr.  Beard,  p.  4.    f  Dr.  Beard,  p.  27.     %  Horsley'a  Tracts,  p. 
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of  idolatrous  Vorship.  In  regard  to  Plato,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  largely  discoursed  of  a  divine  Trinity; 
the  three  component  members  of  which  are,  (says  Bishop 
Horsley,*)  "  more  strictly  speaking,  one,  than  anything 
in  nature,  of  which  unity  may  be  predicated.  No  one 
of  them  can  be  supposed  without  the  other  two.  The 
second  and  third  being,  the  first  is  necessarily  supposed; 
and  the  first  a/a^ov,  {agathon)  being,  the  second  and  third, 
vouf,  {nous)  and  +"%*),  {psyche)  must  come  forth.  Con- 
cerning their  equality,  I  will  not  say  that  the  Platonists 
have  spoken  with  the  same  accuracy  which  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  use ;  but  they  include  the  three  principles 
in  the  Divine  nature,  in  the  to  ©eiov,  {to  theion)  and  this 
notion  implies  the  same  equality  which  we  maintain." 
"In  the  opinions  of  the  Fagan  Platonists,  and  other 
wise  men,"  adds  Bishop  Hor8lcy,f  "  we  have  in  some 
degree  an  experimental  proof,  that  this  abstruse  doctrine 
cannot  be  the  absurdity,  which  it  seems  to  those  who  mis- 
understand it.  Would  Plato,  would  Porphyry,  would 
even  Plotinus,  have  believed  the  miracles  of  Mahomet, 
or  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ?  But  they  all  be- 
lieved a  doctrine  which  so  far  at  least,  resembles  the 
Nicene,  as  to  be  loaded  with  the  same,  or  greater  objec- 
tions." 

"  God  is  but  One ;  who  holds  a  Trinity, 

Believes  in  that  which  is  not,  cannot  De, 

For  Three  in  One's  impossibility." 

Thus  speaks  the  "Christian"  of  Socinus'  brood. 

What  said  the  very  heathen  ?     "  There  are  Three 

Who  are  One  God,"  quoth  Plato,  "th'  only  Good, 

The  Word,  the  Spirit."    Nay,  the  Pagan  rude 

In  Scythian  wilds,  less  stormy  than  his  mind, 

Who  hoped  from  foemen's  skulls  to  quaff  Heaven's  mead, 

Believed  one  God,  from  whom  all  thmgs  proceed, 

And  yet  declared  Three  Gods  had  made  mankind, 

Each  giving  his  own  blessing.    Shame,  oh  Shame! 

That  men  should  ape  the  Christian's  heavenly  name, 

And  yet  be  darker  than  the  lieathen  blind  I 

Such  then,  are  the  facts  in  this  case.  What  infer- 
ence, then,  are  we  to  make  from  these  admitted  facts, 
proving,  as  they  do,  the  universal  belief  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  Trinity.     "  If  reason,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,:|:  "was 

*  Tracts,  p.  247.     f  Horsley's  Tracts,  p.  77.    %  lb.,  p.  49. 
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insufficient  for  this  great  discovery,  whaf  could  be  the 
means  of  information,  but  what;  the  Platonlsts  them- 
selves assign."  "A  theology  delivered  from  the  gods," 
i.  e.  a  revelation.  This  is  tlie  account  which  Platonists, 
who  were  no  Christians,  have  given  of  the  origin  of  their 
master's  doctrine.  But,  from  what  revelation  could  they 
derive  their  information,  who  lived  before  the  Christian, 
and  had  no  light  from  the  Mosaic  Scriptures?  Their  in- 
formation could  be  only  drawn  from  traditions  founded 
upon  earlier  revelations  ;  from  scattered  fragments  of  the 
ancient  patriarchal  creed ;  that  creed  which  was  univer- 
sal before  the  defection  of  the  iirst  idolaters,  which  the 
corruptions  of  Idolatry,  gross  and  enormous  as  they  were, 
could  never  totally  oVjIiterate.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  rather  confirmed  than  discredited  by  the  suf- 
frage of  Xhe  heathen  sages;  since  the  resemblance  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  Pagan  philosophy  in  this  ar- 
ticle, when  fairly  interpreted,  appears  to  be  nothing  less 
than  the  consent  of  the  latest  and  the  earliest  revela- 
tions*"''^ 

That  this  universal  belief  in  A  Trinity  is  to  be  traced 
to  an  original  revelation  is,  however,  proved  not  only  by 
the  incapacity  of  reason  to  discover  such  a  doctrine,  and 
its  reluctance  to  receive  it  when  discovered,  and  by  the 
equally  universal  reference  of  it  to  an  original  divine 
revelation,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  very 
earliest  and  purest  traditions  and  theologies  that  this 
doctrine  exists  in  any  degree  of  clearness.  As  human 
reason  was  developed  the  doctrine  became  obscured, 
and  was  either  hidden  from  public  knowledge,  or  trans- 
formed into  a  mere  intellectual  refinement.  Dr.  Min- 
chola  in  his  Treatise  on  Vaticination  §  4,  speaking  of 
the  experiences  of  all  nations  as  a  proof  of  the  rationali- 
ty of  even  supra-rational  doctrines  says :  "Here  we  meet, 
in  the  first  place,  the  mysterious  number  "three,"  in  all 
the  religious  systems  of  antiquity,  and  even  where  such 
systems  are  not,  and  were  not,  existing,  the  number  of 
the  highest  gods  have  so  frequently  been  found  to  coin- 
cide with  "the  number  three,"  e.  g.  the  Laplanders,  the 
Finns,  the  Germans,  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  an- 

*Traots,p.  60. 
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cient  Mexicans,  and  others,  that  this  phenomenon  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  accidental  one.  The  ancient 
philosophical  systems  were  likewise  based  upon  this 
mysterious  number,  e.  g.  those  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  the  very  aricient  Chinese  philosopher,  Laodhoe, 
in  later  times,  that  of  Aurelius,  {Suidas  sub  voce^)  of  the 
Jew  Philo,  of  the  modern  Platonists  and  the  Cabbalists, 
so  that  we  cau  only  say  that  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
Trinity  has  found  its  wonderful  mystic  harmony,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  among  all  zones  and  nations. 
However,  the  fountain  from  which  tliis  mystery  has 
flowed,  can  have  been  no  other  but  "the  Lord,"  i.  e.  the 
first  revelations  of  God  to  man." 

To  uae  the  language  of  a  recent  poet  who  has  ably 
written  on  this  subject  :* 


Gross  as  was  the  darkness  on  man's  mind, 
And  wild  as  were  his  hopeless  wanderings, 
Tradition,  if  'tis  fairly  followed  out 
In  every  quarter  of  the,  world,  will  show 
That  man  8  progenitors  in  early  times      .     <; 
Worshipp'd  and  own'd  a  triune  Deity.  ,'*   '; 
Chaldea,  China,  Egypt,  India,  ' 

Greece,  Persia,  Scythia,  Scandinavia,  Rome, 
Britain,  and  all  those  late  disco ver'd  realms, 
Named  from  Americus,  with  one  accord 
[To  all  who  trace  their  superstitions  up 
Unto  the  Fountain-head]  proclaim  aloud 
That,  through  the  darkness  of  the  human  mind, 
Their  polytheism  was  derived  thence ; 
And  every  system  of  Idolatry 
First  rose  from  worship  of  the  Living  God, 
When  man,  to  fancy  giving  up  the  reins. 
Began  to  substitute  philosophy 
For  the  plain  lessons  which  his  Maker  gave; 
And  shew  that  all  their  best  and  wisest  men 
Beheld  the  great  First-Cause  as  three  in  one. 
When,  at  th'  Eternal's  high  command,  the  floods 
Subsided,  and  the  earth,  long  dreneh'd  in  tears 
Of  penitence  for  sin,  brighten'd  once  more 
Her  wave-wash'd  features  to  a  joyous  smile. 
The  patriarch  Noah  unto  all  hi$  race, 
Whilst  he  abode  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 
Made  known  the  nature  "of  a  Deity. 
To  China,  Ham  the  knowledge  carried  forth, 
[Himself  the  founder  of  that  ancient  state,] 
Where,  till  the  days  of  the  Confucius, 
They,  as  a  triune  spirit  worshipp'd  God; 

Ragg's  Poem  on  the  Deity,  pp.  125-127. 
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Apd  in  their  sanetuaries  hymn'd  His  praise,  • 

Without  an  image  or  a  symbol  there. 
Chald^a's  region,  chief  abiding  place 
Of  Shem,  of  all  -the  post-diluvian  world, 
Was  probably  the  earliest  peopled  land. 
Whence  the  surrounding  nations  all  derived 
Their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
And  her  great  Zoroaster,  first  of  those 
Who,  from  the  hillock  of  philosophy, 
Dar'd  lift  their  eyes  to  the  Eternal  One, 
To  his  disciples  in  plain  terms  declar'd 
•    •        That  "The  Paternal  Monad  amplifies 
Itself,  and  generates  a  Duality, 
Which  by  Uie  Monad  sits,  and  shining  forth 
With  intellectual  beams,  o'er  all  things  rules, 
For  Deitv  in  Triad  shines  throughout 
The  world,  of  which  a  Monad  is  the  head;" 
Which  Triad,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  Truth,  he  styled.  ; 
Losing  its  clearness  still,  on  either  hand  . 

Thence  roU'd  the  stream  of  sacred  doctrine  forth 
To  Indostan  and  Persia ;  varying  oft 
In  breath  and  ^epth,  but  ever  bearing  signs 
Of  that  all-glorious  Fountain  whence  it  flow'd ; 
And  Brahmaf' Visnu,  and  Siva  here. 
There  Oromasdes,  Mithra,  Ahriman, 
Shew  forth  corruptions  of  th'  Eternal  Three. 
Through  middle  Asia,  more  or  less  corrupt, 
With  Shem's  and  Ham's  remaining  progeny 
The  doctrine  spread ;  and  unto  Egypt  borne 
By  Taut,  Phoenicia's  early  emigrant^ 
Upon  the  fertile  banks  of  Nile,  we  view 
The  same  great  Triad  in  another  form, 
(Not  deeply  darken'd  yet,  though  not  so  clear 
As  in  His  primal  loveliness  reveal'd 
In  persons  of  Osirii^  Cneph,  and  Phtha."* 

♦For  the  testimonies  of  the  heathen  to  the  doctrines  of  a  Trinity,  see 
Professor  Kidd's  Essay  on  the  Trinity  :  Maxirice's  Indian  Antiquities,  vol. 
iv.,  ch.  2,  3  and  4:  Dr.  Hales  on  the  Ti-inity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266-285:  Simp- 
son's Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  p.  432-456:  Kidder's  Demonstration 
of  the  Messiah :  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System :  Pritchard's  Egypt,  p. 
296:  Faber's  History  of  Idolatry,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  Ill,  &c.,  611,  616,  617: 
Work  on  Egypt,  by  London  Tract  Society,  p.  136,  <fee.  Newman's  Histo- 
ry of  Arianism  in  the  4th  Century,  p.  100 :  Poole's  Horse  Egyptiacre,  p. 
204-206:  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  iv.,  p.  806,  and  vol.  i.,  ch.  2. 
p.  68  :  Smith's  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420 :  Morris's  Prose 
Essay  on  the  Hindus,  pp.  166,  865,  and  notes,  p.  891 :  Spencer  de  Leg. 
Hebrae.,  Lib.  iii..  Diss.  6.,  ch.  8 :  ^tchinson's  Trinity  of  the  Gentiles  and 
Moses,  LincHcy's.  Lectures  on  Div.,  B.  iv.,  Art.  1,  §  1.,  vol.  i.,  p.  486,  2 
vol.  ad.  See  however,  particularly.  Ancient  Fragments,  with  an  Introd. 
Dissert,  and  an  Inq.  into  the  Trinity  of  the  Ancients,  by  Isaac  Preston 
Cory,  2d  Ed.,  Lond.,  Pickering,  1832,  which  contains  all  the  evidence 
'from  which  to  form  our  opinion. 

This  argument  is  also  pursued  at  length,  by  Chevalier  Ramsay,  in 
his  Princ.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.,  ed.  Glasgow,  1748,  vol.  i.,  p.  97,  and 
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Before  leaving  this  presumptive  arguraerit,  we  will  of- 
fer three  remarks  in  confirmation  of  it: 

In  the  Jlrst  place,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  do  not  by  any  means,  concur  with 
Dr.  Beard  and  other  Unitarian  and  infidel  writers,  in 
thinking  that  the  heathen  triads  are  simila/r  to  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  or  could  by  any.force  of  imagination  hafve 
been  transmuted  into  it.  Many  learned  »nd  able  wri- 
ters, who  have  perceived  in  the  heathen  triads  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  primitive  revelation  of  the  Trinity,  have 
nevertheless  pointed  out  their  manifest  and  essential 
dissimilarity  to  it.* 

On  this  subject  there  is,  therefore,  a  safe  and  middle 
way  to  be  pursued.  We  are  not,  with  Bishop  Horsley, 
to*  attempt  to  construct  out  of  the  heathen  triads  a  clear 
threefold  personal  distinction  co-existing  in  one  essential 
Godhead  or  nature,  nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
reject  the  manifest  and  indisputable  analogy  which  they 
present  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*  This  analogy  is 
as  great  in  regard  to  this  doctrine  as  it  is  to  that  of  sacri- 
fice and  other  firmly  revealed  and  divinely  authorised 
truths,  and  so  great  as  to  be  altogether  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept upon  the  supposition,  that  like  them,  it  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  primitive  revealed  truth.f 

vol.  ii.  See  also,  Vossines,  Huet,  Kurher,  Thomassin,  Stanley  and  Pur- 
ohas.  Ramsay  regards  all  the  Pagan  triads  as  variations  of  one  common 
original  faith,  and  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  triads  as  going  beyond  and 
being  independent  of  the  Mosaic  records. 

See  also,  note  A,  being  an  Analysis  and  Historical  account  of  the  Pa- 
gan Triads,  p.  560,  vol.  viii,  of  So.  Pres.  Review.  ^-.-v^ 

*See  Gale,  vol.  iv.,  p.  883:  Cudworth,  B.  i.,  c.  4^  §  84  annSli/and  par- 
ticularly Faber,  as  above,  and  in  the  pages  following. 

f  "Much,  (says  Mr.  Cory,)  in  his  very  learned  work,  (Anct.  Frag- 
ments of  the  Phcenician,  Chaldean,  and  other  writers*  with  Dissert,  and 
Inq.  into  the  Trinity  of  the  Ancients,  Lond.  1882,  Pickering,)  as  has  been 
said  upon  the  Platonic  trinity,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  find  fewer  traces 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  tban  pf  his  less  refined  prede- 
cessors, the  Mythologists.  I  have  given  such  extracts  as  appear  to  me  to 
relate  to  the  subject,  together  with  a  fragment  of  Amelius,  which  express- 
ly mentions  the  three  kings  of  Plato  as  identical  with  the  Orphic  Trini- 
ty. Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  subject,  satisfactorily  refutes  the 
notion,  that  Plato  regarded  the  Logos  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  upon  this  refutation  he  denies  that  Plato  held  the  doctrine  at  all, 
njore  particularly,  as  frpm  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  pf  Ammonius  Sacoas, 
in  the  third  century,  no  disciple  of  his  sdiool  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  such  a  doctrine  was  contained  in  his  writings.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  may  trace  some  obscure  allusions  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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Our  object  in  th©  presentation  of  this  presumptive  ar- 
ffuraent  in  favour  of  the  Trinity  has,  therefore,  been  two 
fold.  First,  to  repel  the  a  ^noT'^*  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine founded  upon  its  alleged  unreasonableness  and 
contrariety  to  the  general  conceptions  of  mankind,  and 
secondly,  to  prove  that  as  the  doctrine  is  one  evidently 
above,  and  beyond,  and  contrary  to,  the  natural  concep- 
tions of  uni^tructed  reason,  it  must  be  traced  to  the 
source  to  which  the  Fathers  and  ancient  philosophers 
themselves  traced  it,  that  is,  to  an  originally  divine  reve- 
lation. "  We  ,  may  reasonably  conclude,"  says  Cud- 
worth,  "  that  which  Proclus  assented  to  of  this  Trinity, 
as  it  was  contained  in  the  Chaldaic  Oracles  to  be  true, 
that  it  was  at  first  a  Theology  of  divine  tradition  or  reve- 
lation, or  a  divine  Cabbala,  viz :  amongst  the  Hebrews 
fii*8t,  and  from  them  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations."* 

The  understanding  of  man  can  never  be  more  grossly 
insulted  than  when  Infidelity  labours  to  persuade  us,  that 
a  truth  so  awfully  sublime  as  that  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, could  ev^r  be  the  offspring  of  human  inven- 
tion :  nor  can  history  be  more  violated  than  when  it  traces 
the  origin  of  this  doctrine  to  the  schools  of  Greece. 
Equally  above  the  boldest  flight  of  human  genius  to  in- 
vent, as  beyond  the  most  extended  limit  of  human  in- 
tellect fully  to  cpmprehend,  is  the  profound  mystery  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity.f 

We  remark  then,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  very 
earliest  manifestations  of  the  Deity  to  unfallen,  and  to 
fallen  man,  give  proof  that  God  was  then  known,  not  as 

hypothesis  6i  the  Parmenides,  and  in  the  passages  which  I  have  given, 
(though  in  the  latter  the  doctrines  appear  rather  to  refer  to  the  Monad 
and  Duad,  than  to  the  genuine  Trinity  of  the  ancients.)  So  far  from  any 
such  doctrine  being  maintained  by  the  Pythagoreans,  or  in  the  Academy, 
■we  find  only  such  vague  allusions  as  might  be  expected  among  philoso- 

Ehers  who  reverenced  an  ancient  tradition,  and  were  willing  after  they 
ad  lost  the  substance,  to  find  something  to  which  they  might  attach  the 
shadow.  "The  Christian  Trinity  is  not  a  Trinity  of  principles,  like  that 
of  the  Persian  philosophers;  it  does  not  consist  of  mere  logical  notions, 
and  inadequate  conceptions  of  Deity,  like  that  of  Plato ;  but  it  is  a  Trinity 
of  subsistences,  or  persons,  joined  by  an  indissoluble  union." 
.  *  B.  L,  c.  1,  §  85,  quoted  by  Gaile  in  Court  of  Gentiles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  886, 
and  see  also,  vol.  i,,  p.  8,  ch.  2. 

f  Maurice  Ind.  Antiq.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  89,  40. 
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a  personal  unity  but  as  a  Ti'inity.  God,  we  are  every- 
where taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  absolutely  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes,  and  as  a  fact,  never  has  been  visible,  "no 
man  having  seen,"  or  being  able  to  see  "  God  at  any 
time."*  The  Jehovah  therefore,  who  is  everywhere  vi- 
sible to  men,~^who  appears  to  them  and  converses  with 
them,  cannot  be  Jehovah  the  Father,  but  must  be  Jeho- 
vah the  son.    rr    ii';(fi   ,,i  r    :=::k'i^\'    s^.    '>hhJi^ -hni/'^m-fi^^^r-} 

We  find  however,  in  addition  to  this  primitive  revela- 
tion of  a  visible  Jehovah, — and  of  a  plural  deity  who  is 
also  called  Jehovah, — distinct  mention  made  of  "  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  which 
Spirit  w^  are  told,  would  "  not  always  strive  with  the 
children  of  men."f  And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  knowledge  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  divine 
unity  was  the  primitive  revelation  made  of  himself  by 
God  to  man,  and  "  that  the  universal  traditionary  beliefs 
in  this  doctrine  are  the  fossil  remains  of  that  primitive 
revelation."  .        '  >      z^'  -.v.+i  . ''  '* 

The  third  remark,  on  which  we  wish  to  dwell  at  some 
length  before  leaving  this  point  is^  that  even  should  it 
be  denied  that  this  universal  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  is  the  traditionary  form  of  a  primitive  revelation, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Christian  doctrine  originated 
as  Dr.  Beard  and  Unitarians  generally, — -following  Yol- 
taire,  Yolney,  Gibbon,  and  other  infidels,* — affirm,  in 
Pagan  and  idolatrous  superstition.  For,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  part,  and  will  further  hereafter  shew,  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  ancient  Jews  as  well  as  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  thus  we  are  again  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is  found  to 
exist  among  all  nations,  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  people,  or. from"  a  primitive 
and  common  revelation,  and  not  from  Pagan  philosophy. 
And  to  suppose  that  mankind  so  universally,  and  in 
many  cases  so  clearly,  arrived  at  the  separate  and  inde- 

■•  .,  ,  .    ,>, "     1  •  .''•-■■,■■ 

*  See  numerous  passagee  to  this  effect  '  -     .>* 

i See  numerous  similar  passages. 
See  Voltaire's  Works,  vol.  24,  26,  2*7,  and  Gibbon  Hist,  of  DecL  and 
,  voL  ii.,  4  to  p.  227. 
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pendent  belief  of  some  kind  of  Trinity  in  unity,  is  at 
bnice  to  abandon  the  whole  foundation  on  which  opposi- 
tion to  this  doctrine  rests,  and  to  admit  that  instead  of 
beinff  irrational,  contradictory,  absurd,  and  incredible, 
tfce  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
sonal, unity  of  the  Godhead,  is  the  result  to  which  hu- 
man reason  has  been  universally  brought  by  its  own 
,  convictions.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  that  revelation 
shouTd  teach  clearly,  authoritatively  ^nd  universally, 
what  reason  only  taught  obscurely,  unauthoritatively 
apd  to  the  initiated  and  philosophic  few,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  revelation,  on  the  sub- 
jects oi^  future  life,  immortality,  and  many  other  doc- 
trines, such  as  the  existence  of  angels.* 

The  historical  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is 

'  found  embodied  in  all  the  most  ancient  forms  of  religion 

the  world  over,  must  be  explained  in  some  way.    The 

hypotheses  by  which  this  fact  can  possibly  be  explained, 

are,  however,  very  few. 

By  collecting  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  had,  and 
examining  separately,  and  excluding  successively  every 
hypothesis  which  shall  be  found  inconsistent  with  the 
admitted  and  undeniable  facts,  we  may  contract  the  cir- 
cle of  conjecture  till  but  one  hypothesis  is  left;  which 
one  must  be  the  truth,  and  is  thus  negatively  rendered 
matter  of  demonstration. 

Now,  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Pagan 
Idolatry,  has  collected  and  separately  examined  all  the 
different  systems  of  the  Heathen  Mythology;  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  such  a  singular,  minute  and  regular 
accordance  among  them,  not  only  in  what  is  obvious  and 
natural^  but  also  in  what  is  arbitrary  and  ciroumstan- 
rfiaL  both  in  fanciful  speculations  and  in  a/rtificial  ob- 
servances^ so  as  to  render  untenable  every  other  hypo- 
thesis than  this, — that  they  must  all  have  arisen  from 
some  common  source. 

Having  thus  shewn  their  common  origin,  he  enume- 
rates three  hypotheses,  as  the  only  three  on  which,  he 
conceives,  the  common  origination  of  the  various  sys- 
'  terns  of  Paganism  can  be  accounted  for: 

*  See  Horsley's  Tracts,  p.  45-50,  and  also  Thpliick;  as  Note  B. 
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1,  Either  all  nations  agreed  to  borrow  from  one,  sub- 
sequent to  their  several  settlements:         '^^r;;^^*?^!'  j^im^*-? 

IL  Or  all  nations,  subsequent  to  their  several  settle- 
ments, were  compelled  by  arms  to  adopt  the  supersti- 
tion of  one : 

III.  Or,  all  nations  were  once  assembled  together  in 
a  single  place  and  in  a  single  community,  where  they 
adopted  a  corrupt  form  of  religion,  which  they  after- 
wards respectively  carried  with  them  into  the  lands  that 
they  colonized.  ■ '?v..'^i, ;:'?••/■' -^  --;'  •  ....-^-i' \-t^iA^M '^'^^ 
.  After  examining,  and  shewing  the  utter  impossibility 
of  maintaining  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  hy- 
potheses, he  concludes  that  the  third  only  can  be  the  truth. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Cud  worth  remarks, 
adore  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  who  so  ordered 
that  this  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  should  have  been  general- 
ly retained  in  the  heathen  world,  and  received  by  their 
wisest  philosophers.  ^'  Whereas,"  says  the  learned  wri- 
ter, bold  and  conceited  wits,  precipitantly  condemning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  nonsense,  absolute  repug- 
nancy to  human  faculties,  and  impossibility,  have  there- 
upon, some  of  them,  quite  shaken  off  Christianity,  and 
all  revealed  religion  professing  only  Theism,  others  have 
frustrated  the  design  thereof  by  paganizing  it  into  crea- 
ture worship  or  Idolatry;  this  ignorant  and  conceited 
confidence  of  both  may  be  retunded  and  confuted  from 
hence,  because  the  most  ingenious  and  acute  of  all  the 
Pagan  philosophers,  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans, 
who  had  no  bias  at  all  upon  them,  nor  any  Scripturfe, 
(which  might  seem  to  impose  upon  their  faculties,)  but 
followed  the  free  sentiments  and  dictates  of  their  own 
minds,  did,  notwithstanding,  not  only  entertain  this  Tri- 
nity of  divine  hypostases  eternal  and  uncreated,  but 
were  also  fond  of  the  hypothesis,  and  made  it  a  main 
fundamental  of  their  theology.*  The  latter  Platonists 
and  unbelieving  Jews  were,  therefore,  led,  as  this  au- 
thor points  out,  to  adulterate  the  Cabbala  and  the  gen^ 
nine  doctrine  of  Plato,  in  order  to  weaken  their  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

*  See  also  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  Stillingfleet  on  the  Trinity,  pp. 
216,  217.    See  also  Note  A- 
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This  conclusion  however,  that  the  Pagan  doctrine  of 
triads  originated  in  a  primitive  revelation,  though  to 
our  minds  irresistably  strong,  is  very  far  from  being  ad- 
mitted bj  our  opponents.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
policy  pursued  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  other 
than  an  imaginary  resemblance  between  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  triads.  "Thus  have  I  given,"  says  Dr.  Priest- 
ly, "the  best  view  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
every  thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  Trini- 
ty of  Plato,  from  his  own  writings:  without  finding  in 
them  any  resemblance  to  the  Christian  Trinity,  or  in- 
deed to  any  proper  personification  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
which  has  been  made  the  second  person  in  it."* 

The  discovery  however,  has  now  been  made,  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  first  introduced 
into  the.  Christian  system  by  certain  of  the  early  fathers, 
*who,  by  their  too  great  fondness  for  the  philosophical 
learning  of  Gentilism,  corrupted  Christianity,  in  respect 
to  the  tenets  of  Christ's  godhead  and  the  Trinity,  Justin 
Martyr  being  commonly  set  down  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  innovators.  The  other  Fathers  chiefly  implicated  in 
this  serious  charge,  are  Ireneus,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  opportunity  being  thus 
aflforded  for  imputing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  Pa- 
can  origin  and  character,  the  heathen  triads  were  hence- 
lorward  acknowledged  to  be,  not  only  essentially  analo- 
gous ta,  but  the  very  sources  and  origin  of  the  Christian 
aoctrine. 

'  Such  is  the  hypothesis.  Is  there  then,  we  would  ask, 
any  foundation  for  this  assertion  in  the  writings  of  these 
Fathers?  If  indebted  for  such  important  truth  to  the 
Gentile  philosophers,  to  whose  works  they  had  been  de- 
votedly attached,  we  may  expect  to  hear  them  speak  of 
them  with  gratitude  and  praise.  If,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  them  in  the  face  of  all  the  shame,  re- 
proach and  persecution  to  which  their  belief  of  this  doc- 
trine subjected  them;  if  we  find  them  treating  these 

*Hi8t.  of  Early  Opin.  Book  i.,  ch.  6  :  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  164.  "A  simi- 
lar  statement  occurs  also,  in  ^Dr.  Priestley's  Letters  to  Bishop  Horsley. 
As  to  the  Ti'inity  of  Plato,  (says  he,)  it  was  certainly  a  thing  very  unlike 
your  Athanasian  doctrine.  For,  it  was  never  imagined  that  the  three 
component  members  of  that  Trinity  were,  either  e<j^ual  to  each  other,  or 
(strictly  speaking)  one."" 


'\\^  'Tl  '''^  "''■,.  ■ ''\,'^-^'r :  ^>.y",  ":V\:^''^i:'^^': 
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philosophers  with  contempt,  and  tracing  up  their  views 
to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  only  pure  foundations 
of  primitive  revelation,  then  we  may  feel  assured  that 
this  hypothesis  is  gratuitous  ;^  unwarranted  by  the  facts, 
and  framed  only  as  a  subterfuge  from  the  overwhelming 
power  of,  the  universal  belief  of  this  doctrine  by  the  Fa- 
thers, as  a  proof  of  the  primitive  revelation  of  the  doc- 
triniB  of  the  Trinity. 

Let  us,  then,  hear  what  Justin  Martyr  says,  "Yon  will 
adduce,"  says  he  to  the  Greeks,  "the  wise  men  and  the 
philosophers :  for  to  these,  as  to  a  strong  hold,  you  are 
wont  to  make  your  escape,  whenever  concerning  the 
Gods,  any  twits  you  with  the  opinion  of  the  poets. 
Wherefore,  since  it  is  fitting  to  begin  with  the  first  and 
the  most  ancient,  commencing  with  them  I  will  shew : 
that  the  speculation  of  each  philosopher  is  Still  more  ri- 
diculous than  even  the  theology  of  the  poets.*  He  then 
proceeds  in  regular  succession,  through  the  several  opin- 
ions of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus, 
Anaxagorus,  Archelaus,  Pythagorus,  Epicurus,  Empedo- 
cles,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting 
them  all  of  manifest  and  indisputable  folly.  With  re- 
spect to  Plato  in  particular,  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptuous than  Justin!s  sneer  at  him.  "Plato  forsooth, 
is  as  sure  that  the  Supreme  Deity  exists  in  a  fiery  sub- 
stance, as  if  he  had  come  down  from  above,  and  had 
accurately  learned  and  seen  all  the  things  that  are  in 

Heaven. "t 

"  Since,"  continues  he  to  the  Greeks,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  from  your  teachers  anything  true  respecting 
piety  towards  God,  inasmuch  as  their  very  difference  of 
opinion  is  a  plain  proof  of  their  ignorance;  I  deem  it  an 
obvious  consequence,  that  we  should  return  to  our  own 
forefathers,  who  are  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  any 
of  your  teachers,  who  have  taught  us  nothing  from  their 
own  mere  phantasy ;  who  among  themselves  have  no 
discrepancies,  and  who  attempt  not  mutually  to  overturn 
the  opinion  of  each  other,  but  who,  without  wrangling  and 
disputation,  communicate  t^  us  that  knowledge  which 
they  have  received  from  God.    For,  neither  by  nature, 


*  Justin  ad  Grseo.  Cohort,  Oper.  p.  8,     f  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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Bor  by  human  intellect,  is  it  possible  for  men  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  such  great  and  divine  matters,  but 
only  by  the  gift  which  descends  from  above,  upon  holy 
men  who  needed  not  the  arts  of  eloquence,  or  the  faculty 
of  subtle  disputation,  but  who  judged  it  solely  necessary 
to  preserve  themselves  pure  by  the  efficacious  energy  of 
the  Divine  Spirit."^ 

Equally  vituperative  is  the  language  of  TertuUian* 
*'  For  the  authors  of  onr  Theology,"  says  he^  "  we  have 
the  apostles  of  the  Lord;  who,  not  even  themselves,  ar- 
bitrarily chose  what  they  would  introduce^  but  who  faith- 
fully delivered  to  the  nations  that  discipline  which  they 
received  from  Christ.  Finally,  heresies  themselves,  ai'e 
suborned  from  philosophy.  Thence  spring  those  fables 
and  endless  genealogies,  and  unfruittul  questions  and 
discourses,  creeping  like  gangrene,  from  which  the  Apos- 
tle would  rein  us  back  by  charging  us,  even  in  so  many 
words,  to  beware  of  philosophy.  What  then  is  there  in 
common  between  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  between  the 
Academy  and  the  Church,  between  Heretics  and  Chris- 
tians? Our  institution  is  from  the  porch  of  Solomon, 
who,  himself,  has  admonished  us  to  seek  the  Lord  in 
simplicity  of  heart.  Let  those  persons  see  to  it,  who 
have  brought  forward  a  stoical,  or  a  Platonic,  or  a  dia- 
lectic Christianity. "f  "From  the  Prophets  and  from 
Christ,  we  are  instructed  in  regard  to  God ;  not  from  the 
Philosophers  nor  Epicurus.  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world,  that  he  might  confound  the  wise. 
Through  this  simplicity  of  the  truth,  directly  contrary  to 
subtiloquence  anji  philosophy,  we  can  savour  nothing 
perverse.''^ 

*  Justin  Cohort,  Oper.  p.  67. 

f  TertulL  Adv.  Marcion,  Lib.  ii.,  §  13,  Oper.  p.  181. 

I  TertulL  Adv.  Marcion,  Lib.  v.,  §  40,  Oper.  p.  328.  Stillingfleet,  in 
his  work  on  the  Trinity,  replies  to  this  objection  as  follows:  (p.  218-215.) 

"  But  our  Unitarians  have  an  answer  ready  for  these  men,  viz.,  that  they 
came  out  of  Plato's  school  with  the  tincture  of  his  three  principles ;  and 
they  sadly  complain,  that  Platonism  had  very  early  corrupted  the  Chris- 
tian faith  an  to  these  matters.  In  answer  to  which  exception,  I  have  only 
one  postulatum  to  make,  which  is,  that  these  were  honest  men,  and  knew 
their  own  minds  best,  and  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  none  can  more 
Positively  declare,  than  they  do,  that  they  dia  not  take  up  these  notions 
from  Plato,  but  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  Justin  Martyr  saith  he  took 
^)ie  foundation  of  his  faith  from  thence,  and  that  he  could  find  no  certain- 
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It  is  tbus  apparent  that  the  very  witnesses  produced 
by  the  Unitarians  to  prove  the  Pagan  origin  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  reject  such  imputation  with  scorn 
for  its  foolishness,  and  actually  give  their  testinnony  in  fa- 
vour of  its  origin  in  a  prinnitive  Divine  revelation.  But 
this  is  not  all.  These  witnesses  go  further  and  charge 
home  upon  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  suborn  and 
pervert  their  testimony,  the  introduction  of  their  errors 
from  that  very  Pagan  philosophy  to  which  they  would 
daringly  and  blasphemously  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Trinity*r'   -••■^*i'       .  -  v,  ,>,,!    ^,  ,-,i,...  i 

To  this  purpose  speaks"  the  venerable  Irenseus,  who 
yet,  by  Dr.  Priestly,  has  been  accused  in  conjunction 
with  Justin  and  sundry  others,  his  contemporaries,  of 
introducing  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers  into  the  system  of  Cliristianity. 
"Heretics  (says  Irenseus,)  are  not  only  convicted  of  steal- 

tv  as  to  God  and  religion  anywhere  else ;  that  he  thinks  Plato  took  his 
tnree  principles  from  Moses ;  and  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  he  at  large^ 
proves  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Scriptures,  and  said  he 
would  use  no  other  arguments,  for  he  pretended  to  no  skill  but  in  Ithe 
Scriptures,  which  God  had  enabled  him  to  understand. 

Athenagoras  declares,  that  where  the  philosophers  agreed  with  them,, 
their  faith  did  not  depend  on  them,  but  on  the  testimony  of  the  Prophets, 
who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  To  the  same  purpose  speaks 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  asserts  the  co-eternitv  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  from  the  beginning  of  St,  John's  Gospel,  ana  saith  their  faith 
is  built  on  the  Scriptures. 

Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  owns,  not  only  the  essential  attributes  of  God 
to  belong  to  the  Son,  bnt  that  there  is  one  Father  of  all,  and  one  Word 
over  all,  and  one  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  everywhere,  and  he  thinks  Plato 
borrowed  his  three  principles  from  Moses ;  that  his  second  was  the  Son, 
and  his  third  the  Holy  Spirit  Even  Origen  himself,  highly  commends 
Moses  above  Plato,  in  his  most  undoubted  writings,  and  saith,  that  Nume- 
nius  went  beyond  Plato,  and  that  he  borrowed  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
so  he  saith,  Plato  did  in  other  places ;  but  he  adds,  that  doctrines  were 
better  delivered  in  Scripture,  than  in  his  artificial  dialogues.  Can  any 
one  that  hath  the  least  reverence  for  writers  of  such  authority  and  zeal 
for  the  Christian  doctrine,  imagine  that  they  wilfully  corrupted  it  in  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  it,  and  brought  in  new  speculations  against  the 
sense  of  those  books,  which  at  the  same  time,  they  professed  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  their  faith  ?  Even  where  they  speak  most  favourably  of  the 
Platonic  trinity,  they  suppose  it  to  be  borrowed  from  Moses.  And  there- 
fore Numenius  said,  that  Moses  and  Plato  did  not  differ  about  the  first 
principles;  and  Theodor6t  mentions  Numenius  as  one  of  those  who  said, 
Plato  understood  the  Hebrew  doctrine  in  %ypt;  and  during  his  thirteen 
years  stay  there,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  he  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  doctrine,  about  the  first  principles,  which  he  was  so  in<]iW9i^ 
tive  after,  especially  among  natdohs  who  pretendiad  to  antfcjnSly;'* 

Vol.  IX. — STo.  1.  2 
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ing  from  the  comic  writers,  but  they  likewise  collect  to- 
gether the  sayings  of  all  those  who  are  ignorant  of  God, 
and  who  are  called  philosophers.  Out  of  these  numer- 
ous, vile,  borrowed  rags,  they  industriously  patch  up  a 
sort  of  cento ;  and  thus  through  the  introduction  of  a 
new  doctrine,  they  prepare  themselves  with  subtle  elo- 
quence, a  system  euperncially  plausible."*  ^^ 

Exactly  similar  also,  are  the  repeated  declarations  of 
TertuUian.  "Turning  from  the  Christians  to  the  phi- 
losophers, from  the  Church  to  the  Academy  and  the 
Portico,  Herraogenes  has  thence  borrowed  from  the 
Stoics  the  phantasy  of  conjoining  matter  with  the  Deity. 
For,  matter,  he  contends,  always  existed ;  being  neither 
born,  nor  made,  nor  having  either  beginning  or  end :  and 
out* of  this  God  afterwards  created  an  thing8."f 

^'In  good  truth,  (adds  TertuUian,)  I  grieve  to  say  that 
Plato  has  become  the  universal  seasoner  of  heretics. 
Since  then,  those  matters,  which  heretics  borrow,  are  in- 
sinuated by  Plato,  I  shall  sufficiently  confute  heretics,  if 
I  demolish  the  argument  of  Plato.j:  Philosophers  are 
the  patriarchs  of  heretics."]  "  Finally,  (add^  he,)  here- 
sies themselves  are  suborned  from  philosophy. "§ 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  makes  similar  remarks.  "Por- 
phyry, expounding  the  sentiment  of  Plato,  sayeth,  that 
the  essence  of  God  proceeds  even  to  three  hypostases, 
but  that  the  Supreme  God  is  "the  Supreme  Good,"  and 
that  after  him,  the  second  is,  the  prime  Opificer  or  Crea- 
tor; moreover,  that  the  third  is,  the  mundane  soul,  (or 
universal  spirit.)  For,  the  Divinity  extended  itself  to 
the  soul  of  the  universe.  This  Platonic  trinity  Cyril  re- 
futes, as  that  which  is  the  spawn  and  seed  to  Arianism." 

Athanasius  also  charged  upon  the  Arians  two  things 
as  Gnostic  and  Yalentinian,  which  undoubtedly,  are 
so:**  one  was  their  bringing  in,  will,  (1)  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  his  word;  another  was  their  creature  Creator.  (2) 
Philastrius  (3)  farther  charges  them  with  having  borrow- 
ed another  principle  from  the  infamous  Apelles,  (of  the 

*Iren.  Adv.  Hser.  Lib.  il,  c  19,  sec.  2,  p.  IIY. 

iTertulL  Adv.  Hermog.  sec  1,  Oper,  p.  835. 
Oper.  p.  669.     \  Ibid.  p.  889.    gTertull.  Adv.  Hser.  sec  2,  Oper.  p.  9Y. 
*See  Dr.  Waterland's  Second  Defence,  vol.  iii.,  p.  289.     (1)  Athan,  p. 
608.    (2)  Athan  Orat  iL,  p.  489-    (8)  Philastrius  Hfieree»  caj).  47. 
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Marcioriite  tribe,)  which  was  the  making  a  5€<?<ww?  God, 
a  creature  and  a  subject  of  the  firsts  not  to  mention  that 
Bishop  Bull  had  run  np  your  doctrines  to  the  old  Gnos- 
tics, (4)  long  ago;  and  was  never  yet  confuted,  nor  ever 
will  be." 

i  That  Arianism  originated  in  Pagan  philosophy,  was 
the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  who,  says  "Paulus  Sarao- 
satenns — who  adopted  the  blasphemy  of  Ebion  and  Ce- 
rinthiis — was  led  to  his  errors  in  the  following  way: 
Plotinus  the  philosopher,  who  was  a  scholar  to  Ammo- 
nius,,  reading  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  had  min- 
gled with  his  philosophy  allegories  touching  the  eternal 
Word,  and  in  as  much  as  there  were  many  debates  about 
these  things  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  Paulus 
Saraosatenus  drew  thence  his  impostures,  and  maintain- 
ed that  Jesus  Christ  was  only  man,  and  that  by  X070?, 
logos^  the  word,  (John  i.,  1,)  we  are  not  to  understand 
any  person  subsistent,  but  the  declaraticjiv  and  word  of 
promise.  These  reveries  were  received  with  much  praise 
by  curious  spirits,  and  particularly  by  Zenobia,  Queen 
<of  Arabia  and  dame  of  Antioch,  by  whose  means  P.  Sa- 
mosatenus  was  defended  for  ten  years.  This  heresy  of 
Samosatenus,  in  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  re- 
ceived by  Arius,  and  that  from  the  very  same  founda- 
tion of  Platonic  philosophy,  yea,  in  the  very  same  school 
of  Alexandria." 

The  same  fact  is  stated  by  Aquinas.*  "We  find, 
(says  he,)  ill  the  books  of  the  rlatonist,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Word  was,  by  which  Word,  they  understood  not 
a  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  an  Ideal  Keason,  by  which 
God  made  all  things — whence  sprang  the  error  of  Ori- 
gen  and  Arius,  who  followed  the  Platonists  herein.  So 
again,  in  what  follows.  Q.  34,  A;  1.  Aquinas  assures 
us  that  Origen  laid  the  foundation  of  Arianism,  by  af- 
_  firming  that  the  word  in  Divine  mattet-s,  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted only  metaphysically,  not  properly.  That  Ari- 
us also,  derived  his  opinion  from  the  Platonists  through 
this  school  of  Alexandria,  is  evident,  since  Arius  was  a 
itresbyter  in  this  Church,  and  student  in  this  school, 
where  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy  was  at 

(4)  Bull,  D.  F.,  Sect  iii,  Cap.  1.        / 

*Sum.  Part,  i,  Q.  82,  A.  1.  *  ' 
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this  time  wholly  in  request,  Aristotle  not  having  came 
into  play  till  afterward." 

Similar  is  the  opinion  of  that  great  French  reformer, 
Morelius.*  "It  has  been  the  custom  (says  he,)  to  use 
disputes  in  many  places,  whence  many  inconveniences 
may  follow:  for  such  disputes  tend  only  to  awaken  and 
discover  the  spirit,  whence  follows  much  presumption 
and  ostentation,  and  the  starting  of  high  and  curious 
questions,  which  may  afterwards  trouble  the  church." 
The  Arian  heresy  had  its  rise  from  the  particular  cod- 
ferences  of  learned  men  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In- 
deed, Constantino  sharply  reprehended  these  curious 
disputes,  &c.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  the  Photi- 
nian  heresy,  which  was  the  same  with  the  Arian  and 
Samosatenian.  ■   ■ 

Origen,  therefore,  introduced  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy in  order  to  counteract  the  paganizing  effects  df  the 
Platonic,  a^^for  the  same  purpose  endeavoured  to  har- 
monize the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinities,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  greater  errors.f 

We  have  thus,  I  think,  demonstrated  that  so  far  from 
being  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  dei'ived 

*  Disoipl.  Liv.  iL,  chap.  4,  pp.  87,  88. 

f  The  error  of  identifying  the  Platonic  and  Christian  trinities,  says 
Mr.  Cory,  (1)  took  its  rise  with  a  few  of  the  writers  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. "They  were  led  into  the  mistake  by  the  word  Logos,  used  by  Plato 
and  St  John,  and  mad«  the  Platonic  Trinity  to  consist  of  Ood,  the  Logos 
and  the  Soul  of  the  world,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  professed  followers 
of  Plato,  who,  however  tliey  might  vary  among  themselvas,  uniformly 
insisted  upon  placing  the  Monad  and  Duad,  or  «t  leafit,  la  Monad  Bbove 
their  Triad. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Fhilo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
had  attempted  to  expound  the  Scriptures  on  Platonic  principles;  and  af- 
ter the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  the  fathers  warmly  adopted 
the  same  mode  of  exposition.  The  different  setets  of  the  Gnostics  went 
far  beyond  the  Grecian  s^e,  and  sought  in  the  East  the  doctrines,  to 
which  they  looked  upon  the  writings  oi  Plato  merely  as  essays,  introduc- 
tory to  the  Bublimer  flights  of  the  Oriental  mysticism,  and  they  treated 
his  followers  with  that  contempt,  against  whi^  the  vanity  of  a  philoso- 
pher is  seldom  proof;  and  feus  long  as  these  achoole  existed,  a  bitter  enmity 
prevailed  between  them.  The  Gnostics  gave  at  onee  a  real  existence  to 
the  Ideal  world,  and  continuing  the  chain  of  being  from  the  Supreme 
through  ntrmer<Sus  'orders  of  Bom,  personified  abstract  id^eas,  of  which 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  the  first  and  second 
Eons,  and  from  thence  to  the  lowest  material  species,  foimded  that  daring 

(1)  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  7,  Litrod. 
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by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  from  the  Pagan  doctrine 
of  Plato  and  other  philosophers,  these  Fathers  brand, 
repudiate  and  deny  the  charge,  condemn  those  doctrines 
as  erroneous  and  foolish,  and  attribute  to  them  the  here- 
sies which  are  now  advocated  by  Unitarians.  But  these 
Fathers  go  still  further  than  this.  These  very  Fathers 
attribute  whatever  is  true  or  good,  in  these  ancient 
philosophers,  not  to  human  reason,  not  to  their  genius, 
or  original  invention,  but  to  the  revelation  ot  God. 
"  Your  philosophers,"  says  Justin  Martyr  to  the  Greeks, 
"through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Providence,  have 
unwillingly  been  even  themselves,  compelled  to  speak 
on  ottr  side  of  the  question  \  and  now,  especially  those 
who  sojourned  in,  Egypt,  and  who  are  benefitted  by  the 
theosophy  of  Moses  and  his  ancestors.  For  those  of 
you,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Diodorus, 
and  with  the  productions  of  other  similar  writers,  can 
scarcely,  I  think,  be  ignorant ;  that  Orpheus  and  Homer, 
and  Solon,  and  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  several  others, 
baviog  sojourned  ia  Egypt,  and  having  been  benefitted 

heresy  ■which  so  long  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom,  and  with 
this  spurious  Platonism  of  the  fathers  of  the  Arian  heresy,  is  likewise  in- 
timately connected. 

But  the  internal  heresies  of  the  Church  were  not  the  only  ill  effects 
of  which  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  fathers,  in  forcing  upon  Plato  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  brought  about  Though  it  is  possible,  that  by 
pointing  out  some  crude  similarity  of  doctrine,  they  might  have  obtained 
some  converts  by  rendering  Christianity  less  unpalatable  to  the  philo- 
sophical world  of  that  day,  yet  the  weapon  was  skilfully  turned  against 
them,  and  with  unerring  effect,  when  the  Pagans  took  upon  them  to  as- 
sert that  nothing  new  had  been  revealed  in  Christianity ;  since,  by  the 
confessions  of  its  very  advocates,  the  system  was  previously  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Plato. 

In  the  third  century,  Ammonius  Saccas,  unviversally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  taught  that  every  sect.  Christian 
or  Heretic,  or  Pagan,  had  received  the  truth,  and  retained  it  in  their  va- 
ried legends.  He  undertook  therefore,  to  unfold  it  from  them  all,  and  to 
reconcile  every  creed.  And  from  his  exertions  sprung  the  celebrated 
Eclectic  School  of  the  later  Platonists,  Plotinus.  Amelius,  Olympius, 
PorphyriuBj  Junblicus,  Syrianus  and  Proclus,  were  among  the  celebrated 
Professors  who  succeeded  Ammonius  in  the  Platonic  Chairs,  and  revived 
and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  with  a  bitter  enmity  to  the  Gos- 
pel, for  near  three  hundred  years.  The  Platonic  Schools  were  at  length 
closed  by  the.  edict  of  Justinian ;  and  seven  wise  men,  the  last  lights  of 
Platonism,  Diogenes,  Hermias,  Eulalius,  Priscianus,  Damascius,  Isidorus 
and  Siitaplioius,  retired  indignantly  from  the  persecutions  of  Justinian,  to 
realize  the  shftdowy  dreams  of  the'  BepubUc  of  Plato,  under  the  Persian, 
despotism  of  Ghosroaft 
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b}^  the  history  of  Moses,  afterward  set  forth  matters  direct- 
ly contrary  to  their  former  indecorous  speculations  con- 
cerning the  gods.  Thus,  for  instance,  Orpheus,  though 
the  first  teacher  of  Polytheism  amons  you,  declared  to 
his  son,  Museus,  and  to  other  sincere  nearers,  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  We  find  him  also  adjuring  the  voice 
OF  THE  Father:  by  which  expression,  he  means  the 
WORD  OF  God,  through  whom  were  produced  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  the  whole  creation,  as  the  divine 
prophecies  of  holy  men  teach  us.  For,  becoming  par- 
tially acquainted  with  those  prophecies  in  Egypt,  he 
thence  learned  that  the  whole  creation  was  produced  by 
the  word  of  God.  Pythagoras,  likewise,  who,  through 
symbols,  mystically  declared  the  dogmata  of  his  philoso- 
phy, learned  just  sentiments,  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  ddring  his  abode  in  Egypt.  After  a  similar  man- 
ner, Plato,  as  it  seems,  learned  in  Egypt  the  doctrine  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  respecting  one  only  God.  For, 
wishing  to  interpret  to  the  ignorant  what  was  mystical- 
ly said  concerning  the  eternity  of  God,  he  wrote  as  foli 
lows :  "  God,  as  tne  ancient  discourse  sets  forth,  has  the 
beginning,  and  the  end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things.?^ 
Here,  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  discourse,  Plato 
clearly  and  openly  alludes  to  the  law  of  Moses :  though 
through  fear  of  Aconite  he  did  not  venture  to  mention 
the  precise  name  of  the  Hebrew  Legislator."*  .  ,  j 
Hear  also,  to  the  same  efi'ect,  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
"Plato,"  says  he,  "remarks,  God,  as  also  the  anciet^t 
discourse  teaches,  compi-ehends  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things.  Whence,  O  Plato,  did 
you  thus  darkly  set  forth  the  truth?  The  nations  of  the 
b^l^barians,  says  he,  are  wiser  than  those.  Truly  I  well 
know  your  teachers,  though  you  may  wish  to  conceal 
them.  From  the  Hebrews  you  have  borrowed  both  all 
your  good  laws,  and  your  opinions  respecting  the  Dei- 
ty ."f  "Pythagoras  transferred  largely  from  our  Scrip- 
tures into  his  own  system  of  dogmatic  philosophy.  For, 
Kumenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  uridisguisedly 
writes:  what  is  Plato  save  Moses  atticising?^    Again, 

•  J  ,     M  ..      *Ju8tinCohort>  adGrsec.  Oper.  pp.  11,  12,  14,  18.         '^     ' '^ 

,    ;    ,    '     ■   -j-  Clem.  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  Oper.  pp.  45,  46.  i      i 

:f  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  1,  Oper.  p.  842.  .♦.»!-  ! 
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he  says,  "The  philosophies  of  the  Greeks  without  ac- 
knowledging their  obligations,  borrowed  the  best  of  their 
dogmata  from  Moses  and  the  prophets."*  *";'."  -l 
•  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  the  three  principles  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  were  God,  and  Matter,  and  Forrai  to 
which  he  sometimes  added  a  fourth,  under  the  title  of 
the  soul  of  the  universe.f  i;*).;;^*  u.  ii'Mir^b^^^iv  .14:^^:!  r*^ 
;  But,  Porphyry  exhibits  Plato's  second  and  third  prin- 
ciples, as  being  active  instead  of  passive :  whence  he 
sums  up  the  entire  three  as  the  Highest  Good,  God,  the 
Second  Creative  God,  and  the  Soul  of  the  World.  And 
this  last  statement  of  the  speculation  seems  to  be  favour- 
ed by  the  language  of  Plato  himself:  for,  mentioning 
them  altogether  in  his  second  epistle  to  Dionysius,  he 
denominates  his  three  divine  principles.  Essential  Good- 
ness, and  Creative  Intellect,  and  The  Universal  Mun- 
dane Soul.  "  Now,  in  the  Triad  of  Plato,  (says  Faber,) 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  wished  to  discover  a  real, 
though  corrupted  declaration  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity :  and  the  theory  upon  whjch  they  proceeded  was 
avowedly  the  following:  The  doctrine  of  tjie  Trinity, 
they  maintained,  so  far  from  being  an  invention  of  Pla- 
to, was,  in  truth,  a  primitive  pat/ria/rchal  revelation  of 
the  divine  nature.  This  primitive  revelation  was,  with 
a  more  ample  developement,  confirmed  under  the  Gos- 
pel. Plato,  meanwhile,  had  corruptly  borrowed  its  out- 
line from  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Con- 
sequently, men  need  not  wonder  to  have  found  a  promi- 
nent dogma,  both  of  the  ancient  and  Hebrew  Church, 
and  of  its  successor  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  works 
of  a  speculative  Greek,  who  had  been  largely  conversant 
with  the  Orientals.:!: 

Thus,  it  is  made  apparent  that  the  Fathers,  instead  of 
lending  any  countenance  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis, 
that  they  derived  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  Plato 
and  other  Pagan  philosophers,  condemned  their  doctrine 
of  triads  as  a  corilipt  perversion  of  the  teaching  of  the 

*  Justin  Cohort,  ad.  Grsec  Oper.  p,  5. 

+  Justin  Cohort,  ad.  Grsec.  Oper.  p.  6. 

;  Justin  Apol.  1,  Oper.  pp.  72,  78.  See  Faber's  Apost.  of  Trinitarian- 
ism,»vol.  ii.,  B.  2,  ch.  8,  from  which  we  have  taken  our  authorities  and 
the  argument  See  also,  da  ch.  6,  p.  146-160.  Gale's  Court  of  Gentiles, 
voL  iv.,  p.  886.  '     '     '         •         ♦      i 
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Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  of  an  original  primitive  revela- 
tion, from  which  they  borrowed  their  ideas.  ,  f  ■    .  >    •  ' 

But,  passing  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  various 
portions  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  fact  that  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  has  been  the  almost  universal  belief 
of  that  church  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age, — the 
fact  that  the  denial  or  modification  of  it  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  earliest  creeds  and  the  controversies  of 
Christians  with  those  calling  themselves  Fellow-Chris- 
tians,— the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  period^ 
when  for  reasons  which  can  be  stated,  a  modification  of 
this  doctrine  called  Trinitarianism  prevailed,^  all  who 
denied  it  were  excommunicated  as  heretics,  as  abandon- 
ing the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,— the  fact  that 
during  that  age  referred  to.  Christian  men  contended 
earnetrtly  for  tbis  dbctrine  as  "the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  "even  unto  blood, "f — the  fact  that  from 
that  time  this  ductrine  has  been  received  as  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  by  the  Western,  Greek,  Oriental,  Syrian 
and  Waldensian  Churcjues; — the  fact  that  at  the  refor- 
mation this  doctrine  was  adopted  by  every  church,  and 
introduced  into  every  confession  of  faith,  without  excep- 
tion,J — the  fact  that  all  denial  and  discussion  of  the  doc^ 
trine  has  only  convinced  the  almost  unanimous  mind  of 
Christendom  that  this  ie  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  is  vital  and  fundamental ; — these  facts  surely  car- 
ry with  them  a  very  powerful  presumption  in  favor  of 
pur  opinion  that  this  doctrine  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
word  of  God.§ 

'  But  the  character  of  these  witnesses  is  as  striking  as 
their  number.  In  th^  f/rat place^  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Jews.  This  is  fully  established  by  the 
writings  of  Philo,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Apos- 
tles, and  by  the  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  or  Paraphrase,  written  about 
the  fourth  century,  by  the  Targum  or  Paraphrase  of  the 

Pentateuch,  as  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  written 

• 

*  See  Newman's  Hietory  of  Arianism  in  the  4th  Centuiy. 
'  See  Note  C,  for  the  testimony  of  the  eiffly  Fathers. 
:  See  Note  D.,  for  the  testimony  of  th«  Beformws. 
Note  oil  the  views  of  the  Fadiers. 
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in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  also  by  other  Jew- 
ish works  of  acknowledged  antiquity.  That  the  ancient 
Jews  were  led  to  the  belief  of  a  plurality — a  trinity — in 
the  divine  nature,  has  been  further  illustrated  from  the 
Books  in  the  Apochrypha,  as  well  as  from  the  works 
above  mentioned.  "To  the  man  who  is  really  conver- 
sant in  the  writings  of  the  Targumists,  Oabbalists  and 
Daruachists,  remarks  Mr.  Oxlee,  who  is  himself  to  be 
guided  by  their  direction  and  authority,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  can  offer  no  scruples.  The  Targumist  cer.- 
tainly  distinguishes  between  Jehovah — the  word  of  Je- 
hovah— and  the  Habitation  of  Jehovah,J>y  ascribing  to 
each  of  them  personal  actions  and  properties,  whilst  he 
makes  them  all  equally  God,  by  assigning  to  them  those 
effects  of  wisdom  and  power  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
first  cause;  and  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  having  estab- 
lished three  Gods,  nor  of  having  denied  the  unity.  The 
Cabbalist  distinguishes  between  the  higher  Numerations, 
Supreme  Grown,  Wisdom  and  Understanding;  which  be 
asserts  to  be  no  properties,  as  the  name  might  import, 
but  eternal  subsistance  of  the  Godhead;  and  yet  he  is 
not  charged  with  having  violated  the  unity  of  Jehovah, 
nor  with  having  induced  three  Gods.  Finally,  the  Da- 
ruschit  vindicates  the  eteraity  and  divinity  of  the  Law 
and  of  the  Throne  of  Grace,  by  demonstrating  that  they 
actually  existed  with  Jehovah  prior  to  the  creation,  and 
that  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  penman,  they  all 
denote  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  is,  one  and  the 
same  God;  and  yet  he  is  not  condemned  for  having  dis- 
solved the  unity  by  the  number  of  his  pre-existences. 
'How  then  can  the  Professors  of  Judaism  with  any  colour 
of  propriety  object  to  that  tenet,  which  agrees  in  every 
essential  point  with  the  principles  of  their  own  churcl\.* 

"  *  On  this  point,  the  reader  can  examine  the  judgment  of  the  Aneient 
Jewish  Chureh  gainst  the  Unitarians,  by  Alex.  Simpaon,  Plea,  pp.  407 -48 1. 
Haleson  on  the  Trinity.  Idaurioe  Jud,  Antiq.  vol.  4,  ch.  Hjpp.  113.  Jam- 
ieson's  Reply  to  Priestly,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  48-117.  Randolph's  view  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Ministry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  848-854.  Gill's  Commentarv  on  all  the  . 
Passages.  Lightfoot.  Whitaker's  Origen  of  Arianism.  Kidder's  Demon- 
stration of  the  Messias,  Part  iii.,  eh.  4,  S.  Horsley's  Traota,  pp.  242-244. 
ftfeOaul's  Old  Paths,  gtillingfleet  on  Om  Trinity,  pp.  208-206.  For  a  full 
aocount  of  (he  Tarpun,  s«e  Prideaux  Goueet  of  Old  and  New  Test, 
PaH  ii,  B.  8.  .:';» •',^^.  v-- ■■■,  ^  ••.-■-•  •  ■  ■.  r  .    ',  ^: 
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"-'  We  do  not  allude  to  these  writings  of  the  Je^vs  because 
we  think  they  have  any  claim  of  authority  over  our  judg- 
ment, or  that  they  are  entitled  to  any  high  regard  for  the 
soundness  of  their  understanding,  or  the  correctness  of 
theii*  principles  of  interpretation  :  but  their  testimony  is 
valuable,  as  historical  aocuments  giving  us  relics  of  the 
better  knowledge  and  the  purer  faith  of  their  ancestors. 
Neither  do  we  undertake  to  affirm  that  these  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews  as  clearly  teach  the  triune  person- 
al distinction  in  the  Godhead  as  so  many  and  so  learned 
men  have  been  led  to  believe  they  do.  Their  opinion 
is  our  own.  But  still,  we  do  not  offer  the  testimony  of 
these  writings  as  in  itself^  a.  positive  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  and  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  as 
a  presumptive  proof  that  it  is  so,  because  the  ancestors 
of  those  who  now  oppose  the  doctrine  so  interpreted 
Scripture,  and  so  contemplated  the  Divine  Being  as  to 
conceive  of  a  plurality  in  the  one  Eternal  Godhead. 
Against  the  Jews,  who  regard  these  writings  as  authori- 
tative, their  testimony  must  undoubtedly  be  conclusive, 
and  against  all  presumptive  arguments  of  Unitarians, 
they  are  equally  conclusive,  since  they  prove  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  personal  unity  in  the  divine  na- 
ture is  a  defection  from  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Jews  as 
well  as  of  Christians,  and  was  never  held  either  by  be- 
lievers in  revelation,  or  by  Gentiles  without  revelation.* 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  and  to  the  belief  of  the 
Trinity  were,  like  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  Jews, 
and  some  of  them,  like  him,  trained  up  in  their  schools 
and  familiar  with  all  their  learning.  And  as  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  inspired  and  authoritative  claims  of  both, 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  a  vital  principle^  by  them,  is  an  irrefragable 
proof  to  their  belief  in  its  perfect  consistency  with  what 
they  regarded  as  the  teaching  of  God's  word.f 

*  Note  D.,  Testimony  of  Jews.  '    '  •       : 

_f  The  alleged  Unitarianism  of  the  early  Hebrew  Christians  has  been 
triumphantly  overthrown  by  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  Tracts  against  Priest- 
ley, and  in  Jamieson's  Vindication  in  reply  to  the  same  writer  in  Whita- 
ker's  Origen  of  Arianisna,  and  other  works.  '    ,     '  i    i 
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•'  A  multitude  of  the  early  Christians  were/ oi!  the  other 
hand,  Greeks,  or  at  least  familiar  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  with  that  dialect  spoken  in  Palestine,  and 
in  which  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written* 
Many  of  them  also,  like  Paul,  had  been  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancfient  philosophers,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  teachers  of  their  systems,  and  enthusias- 
tic admirers  of  their  genius  and  eloquence.'ii  #  K»  f|if^>^ 
.^But  further,  all  the  primitive  and  early  disciples  of 
Christianity,  had  either  been  brought  up  Jews  or  Pagans. 
They  were  imbued  therefore,  with  all  the  prejudices 
and  bigotry  of  these  nations,  and  their  enmity  even  unto 
blood   against  Christianity.    To  the  unbelieving,  who 
constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
doctrine  of  the  aeit}^  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity,  wks  an 
opprobrious  scandal,  nay  a  God  defying  blasphemy,  for 
the  open  avowal  of  which  they  condemned  Jesus  Christ 
to  what,  by  their  law,  they  considered  a  merited  cruci- 
fixion.   To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  this  doctrine  was 
the  uttermost  folly,  contradictioij  and  absurdity.    It  was 
made  the  ground-work  of  opprobrious  ridicule,  as  may  b6 
seen  in  the  oath  put  by  Lucian  into  the  mouth>  of  a 
Christian,  and  by  the  charge  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan.*     By  the  philosophic  few  these  doc- 
trines were  regarded  as  pure  polytheism  and  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  a  mere  man,  while  they  rejected  all 
faith  in  the  Gods*    To  the  multitude  among  them,  on 
the  contrary,  they  appeared  as  the  impious  subsbitution 
of  a  new  system  of  polytheism  for  one  already  establish- 
ed, as  the  faith  of  their  fathers.         ^.  •    >.-;  —      -i  vii-.i, 
.     That  the  early  Christians,  both  'Jew6  and  GWtileS, 
should  have  adopted  Christianity,  and  with  it  as  a  prime 
verity,  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is,  therefore,  over- 
whelming presumptive  evidence,  both  that  the  doctrine 
d&  Scriptural,  and  that  it  is  Divine.         ■   '  ^      ' '   «••  'i'>fi' 
iT  It  is  a  further  evidence  for  this  conclusion,  and  a  new 
line  of  presumptive  and  corroborative  proof,  that  some 
even  of  the  ancient  heretics,  who  separated  themselves- 
from  the  body  of  the  church  and  were  cut  off  by  it,  as 
'fially  retained  the  doctrine  of  a  consubstantial  trinity  as 

*  See  given  in  Note  C.,.  Sah^npilirie  of  prdot    Se6  also,  Lardner's  Works. 
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the  orthodox.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Manichees* 
and  the  Montanists,  Tertullian  having  written  some  of 
his  strongest  works  in  favour  of  the  Trinity  after  joining 
this  sect.  ^-^ 

Such  then,  are  the  many  various  and  antagonistic 
witnesses,  who  unite  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  trinity,  as  having  been  the  doctrine  origi- 
nally, of  a  primitive  divine  revelation,  and  as  being  the 
undoubted  aoctrine  taught  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures.  The  heathen  world,  the  Christian  world, 
the  various  and  conflicting  denominations  of  Christians, 
the  ancient  Jews,  all  converted  Jews,  Romanists  ana 
Greek,  and  all  other  oriental  Christians,  the  Syrian 
Church  buried  for  ages  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and 
the  Waldenses  equally  concealed  from  the  earliest  times 
amid  their  inaccessible  mountains,  all  unite  in  testifying 
to  this  glorious  and  divine  truth. 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  fact  thus  testified  to,  is 
not  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  but  the  simple,  palpable, 
and  easily  understood  faot,  of  this  doctrine  having  been 
handed  down  more  or  less,  and  purely  from  primitive 
and  patriarchal  revelation,  and  of  its  being  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  ever  since  they  were  written,  embodied  and 
taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

It  must  also  be  rememoered,  that  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
man  Churches  were  early  separated,  and  have  ever  since 
remained  rival  and  antagonistic  churches.  The  firm 
tenure  of  this  doctrine  therefore,  by  both  churches,  their 
mutual  and  earnest  contending  for  it  as  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  their  undeviatiug  preserva- 
tion of  it  amid  all  their  other  changes  and  corruptions, 
gives  undoubted  strength  to  the  force  of  their  independ- 
ent and  yet  concurrent  testimony.  '  • 

The  undoubted  fact  of  the  early  and  established  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  itself,  a  powerful 
presumption  in  favour  of  its  apostolic  origin.  For,  as  it 
18  itself,  altogether  remote  from  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  had  the  primitive  Jews  and  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  Christian  converts,  been  Unitarian,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  how,  or  ia  what  manner  the  doctrine 
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could  have  been  so  firmly  and  finally  established  as  the 
doctrine^  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamentfi,  and  as 
fundamentally  important, ;.  r     J     ,.ki   ,M  .*i,*lV' ■    *'^:'' ? 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added,  not  only  the  ^ 
almost  universal  testimony  of  Christendom,  in  the  pre- 
sent and  all  modern  times,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty,— but  the  amazing  learning  with  which  every  point 
bearing  upon  this  question  has  been  discussed; — the 
erudition  and  research  employed  in  the  study  and  ana- 
lyeis  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages;  and  the 
aefinitive  character  now  given  to  the  proper  and  only 
legitimate  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,    ^i^^^fe' 

The  passages  from  which  these  various*  and  independ- 
ent witnesses  deduced  the  propositions  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  all  those 
which  teach  that  God,  while  in  his  Godhead  or  nature, 
he  is  absolutely  one,  is,  in  some  sense  plural,  and  not 
absolutely  or  personally  one,  that  this  plurality  is  limit- 
ed to  the  persons  of  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  each  of  these  are  God.  Now,  these  passages 
of  Scripture  are  not  few.  They  are  exceedingly  nnmer- 
Dus  ana  enter  into  the  whole  structure  and  phraseology 
of  the  Bible.  And  as  it  regards  their  qualitiee  of  clear- 
ness, plainness,  and  determinate  signification,  we  appeal 
from  the  prejudiced  dogmatisoa  of  an  adversary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  truly  calm  and  sincere  inquirer,  and 
from  the  comparatively  few  who  have  attempted  to  sus- 
tain the  Unitarian  hypotheses,  upon  purely  Scriptural 
testimony, — to  the  innumerable  witnesses  we  have  pro- 
duced)  who,  against  all  the  prejudice  which  stood  in 
their  way,  have  been  constrained  to  receive  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  th^  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.        •      ■    '  ■■■•'>',  •    V'-.."  !,-•>'■'•*  H?     .:••><'•; 

There  is  still  another  remark,  which  will  strengthen 
this  presumptive  argument  for  the  Scriptural  authority 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  is,  that  were  it 
not  pkinly  And  indubitably  taught  by  God  himself,  no 
lincere  believer  could  ever  have  dared  to  promulgate  it. . 
For,  if  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Scriptures  are 
more  full,  express  and  positive  than  any  other,  it  is  in 
their  denunciations  again^  all  idolatry  and  false  Gk>ds, 
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Of  Ohristj  it  is  almost  essential  characteristic  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  that  he  should  "utterly  abolish  idola- 
try."— (Isa.  ii.,  13.)  If  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  be  not  true,  then  believers  in  any  age,  have  been 
almost  universally  idolaters.  And  hence,  from  anti-trin- 
itarian  principles,  the  blasphemoiis  consequence  follows, 
—that  God  himself  has  led  his  creatures  into  tempta- 
tion,--temptation  to  that'very  sin,  which,  above  all  oth- 
ers, he  hates  and  abhors, — temptation  to  idolatry !  The 
Deity  declares  that  he  is  a  "jealous  God;"  that  his  glory 
he  will  not  give  to  another,  nor  his  praise  "  to  graven 
images."  He  most  pathetically  expostulates  upon  this 
subject,  (Jer.  xliv.,  S^  "Oh,  do  not  this  abominable 
thing  that  I  hate."  With  what  scrupulous  care  does  the 
Supreme  Being  guard  against  all  temptations  to  idola- 
try? 'Lest  the  Israelites  should  worship  the  relics  of 
Moses,  the  Deity  himself  privately  interred  him,  and  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  The  brazen 
serpent  also,  was  destroyed,  lest  it  should  lead  the  Isra- 
elites into  idolatry.  But,  if  the  Deity  used  such  precau- 
tion to  prevent  men  from  worshipping  the  body  of  Moses 
and  the  brazen  serpent,  how  can  we  believe  that  he  would 
use  no  precaution  where  the  temptation  was  infinitely 
greater.  How  can  we  imagine  that  he  would  use  no 
precaution  to  prevent  men  from  worshim)ing  his  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  only  creatures?  Is  not  such  a 
supposition  in  the  highest  degree,  absurd  and  unreason- 
able, and  impious?  We  find  thatj  not  only  is  there  no 
precaution  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  prevent  men 
from  such  idolatry,  but  that  everywhere  and  in  every 
way  the  Scriptures  teach  and  require  men  to  worship, 
both  the  Kedeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  most  glo- 
rious perfections  of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  them  ;  the  most 
glorious  works  of  Deity  are  performed  by  them, — those 
very  works  by  which  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
are  proved, — by  which  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
are  manifested, — and  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
all  false  gods.  They  are,  also,  everywhere  represented 
as  the  object  of  the  prayers  of  men,  and  of  the  united 
praises  and  adorations  of  all  intelligent  beings.  What 
temptations  to  idolatry  if  these  persons  are  only  crea- 
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tares  or  attributes.  All  the  temptations  that  ever  existed 
compared  with  these,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  no- 
thing."* •'^ii5;i'^  .b^t^tiV'.:!  lU  "^'  h-m 

Finally,  if,  as  it  is  said  by  IJnilarians,  we  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  even 
though  the  Scriptures  when  interpreted,  as  all  other 
bo6k8  are,  clearly  teaches  it,^-then,  since  God  has  given 
us  no  other  laws  of  interpretation  by  ,]^hich  to  under- 
stand their  meaning,  it  would  follow  that  the  Scriptures 
cannot  he  received^  as  an  authoritative  and  inspired 
standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  we  are  thrown  upon 
the  wide  §ea  of  scepticism  and  human  conjecture  as  to- 
what  is  truth.  By  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
candidly  studied  the  Biole,  it  has  been  regarded  as  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Trinfty  of  persons  in  the  One 
Godhead,  and  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  great  majori- 
ity  of  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  must,  also,  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  have  no  alternative  between  infidelity 
and  Trinitarianism,  and  since  they  cannot  j^do|>t. the  lat- 
ter they  must  adhere  to  the  former.  "^^v^,  "?r  Tr "tfi 

From  these  consequences,  therefore,  which  follow  from 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  from  all 
the  reasons  which f<;onstitute  our  presumptiye  argument 
in  its  favour,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
very  probably  true,  that  it  will  be  found  clearly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  its  opponents  therefore,  are 
bound  to  prove  that  Christianity  distinctly  and  equivo- 
cally condemns  and  rejects  this  doctrine  before  they  can 
offer  any  valid  argument  against  it  on  the  ground  of  an- 
tecedent impossibility,  or  in  any  degree  tamper  with  the 
plain  meamng  ofthe  words  of  Scripture.  In  coming 
therefore  to  Scripture  to  ascertain  what  God  has  reveal- 
ed on  the  subject  of  his  own  nature,  we  are  not  ^only 
freed  from  any  prejudices  against  the  probability  of  find- 
ing there  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  are  presump- 
tively led  confidently  to  expect  that  it  will  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  taught  in  those  Scriptures  which  5'wei:e 

'"'      ■■         .  '       ■  '     p     ■  .  • 

*  On  the  alleged  idolatry  of  the  doctrine  of  the. Trinity,  and  the  con- 
sequences it  involves,  and  its  futility,  see  Wynpersee  on  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  aecf  17,  pp.  ISMei  \         , 
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given  by  inspiration  of  God  «i%i'  lire  profitable  for  doc- 
trine,"— "  the  law  and  testimony," — the  rule  and  stand- 
ard of  all  revealed  truth.*  ,      * 

*"We  would  earnestly  j»k  our  readers  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  doctrines  proposed  in  Scripture  to  our  belief,  and  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  the  matter  and  subject  of  them.  The  former  may  be 
known,  and  ground  sufficient  seen  for  receiving  them ;  where  our  reason, 
at  least  in  this  its  weak  and  impaired  state,  can't  reac^  the  full  clear,  and 
adequate  understanding  of  the  latter. 

"Would  not  advantage  be  given  to  Deists  and  Anti-Scripturists,  not  to 
9ay  Atheists,  to  scoff  at  the  Bible,  if  after  pretences  of  its  truth  and  au- 
thority, and  that  its  great  end  is  to  call  off-  the  worid  from  idolatry  and 
polytheism  to  the  knowledge,  worship  and  service  of  the  one  only  true 
God,  and  of  its  plainness  to  such  purposes,  being  for  the  use  of  all ;  y^t 
even  as  to  this  main  point,  the  setting  forth  of  this  one  true  God,  distin- 
guishing him  from  all  other  beings,  it  is  allowed  to  be  done  in  such  a 
manner,  that  not  only  one,  or  a  few,  through  carelessness  or  prejudices, 
or  judicial  blindness  might  mistake;  but  that  the  generality  of  Christians, 
in  all  ages,  have  mistaken,  under  as  good  capacity  to  understand  it,  as 
good  means  and  helps  thereto,  as  much  concern  and  diligence,  impar- 
tiality and  faithfulness  in  the  study  of  it,  as  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  to 
God  for  his  guidance,  and  as  good  ground  to  hope  for  it  from  him  as  any 
can  pretend  to  ?  What  use,  may  they  say,  can  such  a  book  be  of,  or  what 
likelihood  that  it  is  from  God  f  Could  he  not  speak  plainly  of  himself, 
where  'tis  pretended  he  designed  to  do  so  ?  Is  all  there  so  delivered,  that 
the  world  mighty  and  almost  all  actually  have  erred,  as  to  the  very  object 
of  their  faith,  worship  and  obedience,  and  in  whom  their  felicity  is  placed  ? 
Would  not  that  book,  instead  of  leading  to  life  and  salvation,  be  the  most 
insnaring  and  dangerous  one  that  can  be?  Of  what  tendency  must  those 
notions  be  from  which  any  such  consequences  w.ould  justly  follow )" 
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ARTICLE  II.      ' 

A  iPLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW  LITERATURE. 

While  the  names  of  Heathen,  as  well  as  Christian  sa- 
ffes,  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  calling  up  feel- 
ings of  affection  and  regard  towards  the  nations  that 
gave  them  birth ;  the  names  of  the  sages  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  who  were  once  justly  styled,  by  common  con- 
sent, Sapientissimi,  are  passed  over. in  silence;  they  are 
never  thought  of;  very  few  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  explore  their  invaluable  writings;  having  imbibed 
the  idea  that  all  Jewish  productions,  withatit  exceptloti, 
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are  full  of  absurdities, — productions  of  a  most  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  whose  intellect  has  become 
barbarised  through  the  study  of  Rabbinism. 

Such  must  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  reckless 
grasp  of  superstition  has  chained  unnumbered  myriads 
of  minds, — ihinds  the  most  exalted,  as  well  as  minds  the 
most  degraded,-^the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  no  less  than 
of  the  serf.  National  religious  superstition  is,  therefore,-' 
no  criterion  pf  a  nation's  inferiority, of  intellect. 

Genius  and  learning  are  by  no  means  the  property 
of  any  sect  or  nation. 

Thus,  it  is  generally  considered  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  for  arts- and  science,  al- 
though their  religions  were  inexpressibly  superstitious. 
Socrates,  by  universal  consent,  wears  the  crown  of  repu- 
tation for  wisdom,  more  than  any  other  ancient  philoso- 
pher; yet  his  degraded  state  of  mind,  as  far  as  religion 
was  concerned,  as  proved  by  his  sacrificing  a  cock  to 
^sculapius,  at  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  to  counterbalance  his  subtle  disputations, 
profound  inquiries,  aciite  reasonings,  and  admirable  dis- 
coveries. ,, 

Were  but  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  studied  as 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  its  students  would  indeed, 
find  that  it  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  theirs.  Had  Hebrew 
literature  been  introduced  into  the  University  course, 
Hebrew  philosophers,  mathematicians,  astronomers^  his- 
torians, grammarians,  poets,  critics,  metaphysicians,  ora- 
tors, theologians  and  commentators,  would  not  only  con- 
vince the  student  of  the  fact,  that  Hebrew  literature  is 
as  elevated,  as  beautiful,  and  as  elegant  as  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  also  in  a  special  manner,  excite  in  his 
mind  the  warmest  affections  for  sacred  literature  in  the 
sacred  tongue. 

They  would  emphatically,  re-echo  the  sentiments  of 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Lowth,  \^ho8e  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  It  would  not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  assign  a  reason 
why  the  writings  of  Homer,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Horace, 
should  engross  our  attention  and  monopolize  our  praise, 
while  those  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  Isaiah,  pass  total- 
ly unregarded."  They  would, remind  the  world  of  the 
fact  that,  when  Europe  was  veiled  in  superstition  and 
YoL.  IX. — No.  1.  3 
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ignorance,  when  it  conld  boast  of  no  other  literature  than 
Monkish  Leorends  that  were  unknown  bevond  the  clois- 
ters  where  they  were  penned,  and  when  the  genius  of 
knowledge  seemed  almost  to  have  fled  from  the  earth,  a 
lively  cultivation  of  mind  flourished  among  the  Israelites 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  honour  the  Jewish  Rabbins  with 
the  occupation  of  the  highest  chairs  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  in  the  renowned  Moorish  schools  of  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo;  and,  that  c^'^en  in  England,  the  first 
school  where  experimental  philosophy,  geometry,  alge- 
bra and  logic,  were  taught,  was  that  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Oxford,  where  the  record  of  its  ancient  teachers  is  still 
kept  in  the  names  of  the  celebrated  Moses'  Hall  and 
Jacob's  Hall. 

Had  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  hoit  only  their  own 
statesmen,  orators,  philosophers  and  poets,  but  those  of 
all  other  nations  put  together,  what  had  even  such  a 
concentration  of  genius  and  learning  been  when  com- 
pared with  the  productions  of  the  Hebrews?  They  were 
fathers  in  literature  befo|:e  any  of  the  present  nations, 
especially  those  of  Europe,  had  their  existence.  To  es- 
timate their  value,  in  this  respect,  we  must  travel  back, 
by  an  astounding  climax,  through  the  Gemara  and  Mish- 
na,  the  Hellenic  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Maccabees  ;  through 
the  minor  Prophets  to  Nehemiah,  who  wrote  140  years 
before  Xenophon  ;  to  Isaiah,  700  years  before  Virgil ; 
the  Proverbs  and  Psalms,  1040  years  before  Horace ;  to 
Ruth,  1030  years  previous  to  Theocritus;  and  to  Moses, 
above  1000  years  the  predecessor  of  Herodotus. 

It  was  from  such  a  literature,  that,  penturies  before  the 
birth  of  the  Baconian  aphorism,  "  knowledge  is  power," 
the  Hebrews  had  learned  that  "a  wise  man  is  strong," 
and  had  proved  its  veracity  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  Hence  the  non  existence  of  an  enervating  ten- 
dencv  in  their  books;  and  the  order  of  learned  men 
which  the  Hebrews  had  possessed  for  uncounted  past 
ages,  with  a  literature  only  exceeded  in  bulk  by  that  of 
the  associated  countries  of  Christendom  regarded  as  one 
body. 

A  large  proportion  of  their  literature  consists,  as  it 
may  be  expected,  of  comments  on  Scripture,  elucida- 
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tions  of  the  Talmud,  and  legral  decisions; -but  this  is  not 
all :  they  were,  and  are  still,  distifignished  tor  their  atten- 
tion to  grammatical  improvements  of  languages;  none 
have  ever  surpassed  the  Spanish  Israelites  in  the  refine- 
ment of  their  grammars,  the  accuracy  of  their  lexicons, 
or  the  perfection  manifest  in  their  standard  editions  of 
esteemed  books,  botl^  scientific  and  natural.       •  <  i;  ^ 

An  innate  senses  of  the  elevation  which  literature  be-* 
stows  on  a  people,  caused  the  Hebrews  to  multiply  their 
writings,  as  fast  as  the  flames  of  ecclesiastical  edicts  had 
consumed  the  books  of  thdir  predecessors;  all  the  while 
aiming  at  supporting  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors.- 
Thus,  in  the  composition  of  poetr}',  they  not  only  excell- 
ed in  the  rhythmical  verse,  but  have  also  superadded 
the  use  of  metrical  feet  in  their  poetry,  and  Wfe  may  con- 
clude favourably  fof^  their  endeavours,  from  the  facts, 
first,  that  their  poets  were  numerous,  and  held  in  high 
consideration ;  secondly,  that  they  were  stimulated  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  AralDS,  with  whom  they  kept  up  a 
very  successful  corapetion.   '/^r  -■■  -nw^-frm  ^. 

The  following  verses  which,  form  the  introdnction  to 
an  epic  poem,  in  18  Cantos,  entitled  Sheri  Tefhereth,  by 
Eabbi  N.  H.  Weizel,  or  Wessely,  will,  we  hope,  fully  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  purity  of  the  poetic  mind  of  the 
Hebrews:  4>^ 

Glorious  in  might,  thy  dwelling  high  and  grand, 

0  God,  all  spring  from  thy  creative  hand. 

Ethereal  spirits,  from  all  substance  free, 

Arose  at  thy  command,— derived  their  life  from  thee. 

Things  high  and  low  thou  holdest  in  thy  span: 

0,  fearful  God,  then  what  to  thee  is  man. 

That  thou  should't  search  his  heart,  explore  his  views, 

And,  gracious,  midst  his  race  an  habitation  chposet 

In  Eden's  garden,  planted  by  thy  care,  • 

Thou  bad'st  him,  placed  there,  to  share 

Eternal  life  and  bliss,  with  sense  to  know 

The  Joys  which  e'er  from  boundless  wisdom  flow» 

Had  he  obey'd,  th^Wihsi^/he  now  possess'd: 

He  sinn'd ;  yet,  drivijiitrdm  hia  place  of  rest^ 

Thou  neither  him  nor  his  didst  quite  reject:  • 

Thy  glorious  name  thou  gAv'st  the  righteous  to  protect^ 

But  when  the  earth  itself  corrupted  grew 

By  man's  foul  deeds,  thou,  righteous  to  pursue, 

Didst  cut  him  off:  thy  cup  of  wrath  was  still 

With  mercy  sweeten'd,  wnilst,  released  from  ill» 

The  righteous  thou  didst  set  apart,  to  save 
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From  the  wild  rush  of  the  destructive  wave:     '       - 
Blessed  by  thee,  protected  from  the  flood, 
Both  Noah  and  his  sons  unhurt  before  thee  stood. 
Evil  increas'd  again  with  men's  increase; 
Their  erring  passions  robb'd  their  hearts  of  peace. 
All  moral  rules  they  broke  with  scornful  pride, 
Until,  confused  their  speech,  each  turn'd  aside 
And  track'd  the  earth ;  which  dark  as  night  had  grown, 
Had  not  the  glorious  light  of  Abraham  shone, 
Taught  men  the  folly  of  their  idol-creeds. 
And,  wond'ring,  to  behold  their  mighty  Maker's  deeds. 
The  heav'nly  firmament,  the  starry  maze, 
Proclaim  aloud  thy  never-ending  praise; 
So  did  this  pious  sage  aloud  thy  grace  declare, 
Teach  men  to  raise  to  thee  the  supplicating  prayer; 
To  know  that  here,  created  not  in  vain, 
By  practis'd  virtues,  it  is  theirs  to  gain       ' 
A  state  of  endless  life,  a  good  degree, 
From  earthly  cares  and  griefs,  from  earthly  pleasures,  free. 
'  For  after-years  to  him  thou  wast  reveal'd. 
With  him  alone  the  covenant  was  seal'd, 
Thou  chosedst  him  with  thy  benignant  grace, 
From  all  his  father's  house :  And,  childless  yet,  his  race 
Mad'st  holy  to  thyself:  Their  future  weal  and  woe, 
Their  joys  and  griefs,  permittedst  him  to  know; 
And  in  a  vision,  clear  of  view,  to  see 
The  wondrous  things  to  come,  the  deep  futurity. 
In  his  old  age  thy  wonders  still  appear : 
Isaac  born  to  him  in  his  hundredtn  vear. 
When  Sarah  ninetv  transient  years  had  seen  I 
He,  as  a  sacrifice,  had  nearly  been 
Consum'd  upon  thy  altar;  had  not  thy  ' 
Angel  of  mercy,  with  arresting  cry,  * 

Call'd  to  his  father,  "This  has  only  been 
Thy  piety  to  prove,  which  now  is  clearly  seen." 
The  perfect  saint,  protected  by  thy  love, 
Endow'd  by  thee  with  worth  and  force  above 
The  strength  of  angels,  whom,  unknowing,  he 
Compell'd  to  own  his  might,  was  Isaac's  progeny. 
To  hira  thou  cam'st  at  Bethel,  when  he  paid 
The  vows  which,  in  affliction's  time  he  made ;  ' 

And  blessing  him  with  happiness  and  fame. 
From  Jacob  unto  Israel  thou  didst  change  his  name. 
Thy  chosen  people  whom  thou  e'er  didst  tend. 
The  tribes  of  God,  those  men  of  fame,  descend 
From  righteous  Israel,  ttie  lasting  vine 
Round  which  the  healthy  tendriTs  <4ii^^g  twine. 
Joseph,  the  branch  most  fruitful  of^%itn  all. 
When  envious  blasts  and  hatred  caus'd  his  fall. 
Thou  didst  to  Egypt  send,  rais'd  from  the  pit. 
O'er  nation's  fates  to  rule,  on  kingly  thrones  to  sit. 
Then  o'er  their  hearts  were  bonds  fraternal  spread. 
By  thee  united :  no  more  did  the  dread 
Of  famine,  or  of  want,  disticirb  the  mind 
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Of  Joseph's  brethren ;  for  they  found  him  kind^!  jh;  --^cWA. 
And  of  their  deeds  forgetful.     Jacob  went  .  s  •   •  .t  i  i . 'i  -  / 

^    With  all  his  house  ito  Egypt;  and,  content,  ■:   .    <  •    i 

There  found  his  son,  bless'd  by  the  pbwer  divine,  i  >  ;'■:'/» 
Whose  promises,  0  God,  so  lasting  are  as  thine?  >  ;  •  <  •  ' 
When  Israel's  sons  reach 'd  the  Egyptian  States,     '  •  ■  i  >' 

To  them  each  city  gladly  ope'd  its  gates,  ,  *;;  i 

Gave  them  the  fruitful  lands  and  fields  to  share;  -  ,^  i-! 
Where,  bless'd  with  ease  and  riches,  void  of  care,  .  *  i 
In  numbers  and  in  strength  they  daily  grew.  ..;>>>  i ;?/. 
Then  rose  a  mighty  nation  from  the  few  > ,  .  '-a  :  •.  ,  r". 

I       Who,  for  their  wants  once  seeking  to  provide,  •    .    i  i 

Now  safe  amidst  the  shelt'ring  tents  of  Ham  reside.  •'  ;;  ;  s 
Sudden  the  gloom  of  night  o'erspread  their  day:  !■•     r' I 

Lost  was  their  power,  their  minds  to  grief  a  prey : 
The  flock  thou  guardest  found  their  lot  was  chang'd ; 
And  Ham's  wild  sons,  by  hate  and  wrath  estrang'd, 
Their  former  friends  to  harm  and  injure  sought. 
Foul  art«  they  tried,  and  rack'd  each  evil  thought^ 
Plotting  such  measures  as  they  might  employ. 
With  savage  cruelty  and  rage,  thy  people  to  destroy. 
The  seed  which  in  the  earth  despis'd  lies  low,    ' 
At  length  springs  forth ;  and  then  its  blossoms  blow, 
Producing  fruit.    So  was  it  with  thy  vine. 
Thy  beauteous  plant;  at  times  laid  low,  supine, 
Like  to  the  thorn;  at  times  when  faded,  dried  ., 
Away  in  strength,  to  thee  thy  people  cried,       \ 
Imploring  aid,  and,  looking  on  their  grief,  •  ' 

Thou  didst  from  heaven,  in  mercy,  grant  desir'd  relief.  ■i 
Thence  on  thy  servant  were  thy  glories  shed;  ' 

With  majesty  thou  crownest  Moses' head ;  -  ■.    •■ 

Through  him  the  oppressor,  who,  in  savage  pride,  ■  '  \ 
Destroy'd  thy  vineyard,  durst  thyself  deride,  <  i 

Was  judg'd  and  punish'd ;  taught  to  know  the  might 
Of  God  Supreme,  who,  from  the  loftiest  height 
Of  realms  celestial,  with  an  outstretched  arm. 
Preserved  his  chosen  race  from  all  impending  harm. 

Having  given  the  above  lines  from  the  introduction, 
we  will  now  give  some  lines  from  the  13th  Canto,  being 
founded  on  Exod.  xiv :  1-3,  in  blank  verse : 


■m. 


The  dread  behest  of  the  Most  High,  made  known 
By  Israel's  faithful  chief  unto  the  assembljed  host,    ' 
They  cheerfully  obey,  retrace  their  steps, 
But  not  with  minting  hearts,    Fitm  was  their  trust 
In  God;  steadfast,  whate'er  was  his  command. 
Their  confidence  and  hope.     Mizraim's  swarthy  sons^ 
Who  dwelt  in  Etham's  plains,  beheld  surpris'd  .^*^ 
Israel's  returning  tribes :  Far  as  these  sptead. 
The  question  still  arose,  "  whence  come  they  here  % 
Why  do  they  tarry  \  Why  not  onward  move  ?" 
The  hurried  messengers,  with  speed  dispatch'd,  ' 
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Relate  unto  the  king,  that,  "Israel's  sons,    >;  -   , ., 

As  Etham  they  approach'd,  had,  terror-struck,  >, 

Refused  to  enter  on  the  desert  vast; 

Confus'd  their  camp,  they  move  they  know  not  where ; 

God  hath  not  led  them  forth ;  base  runaways, 

They  fly,  by  fear  perplex'd."    With  greedy  ear 

The  monarch  listens  to  the  welcome  tale. 

Glad,  as  the  captive,  who,  in  fetters  bound, 

In  dungeon  dark  immur'd,  hails  the  light, 

And  triumphs  in  the  glorious  sound,  "  Thou'rt  free :" 

So,  glad,  triumphant,  did  the  tyrant  hail 

The  tidings  that,  within  his  reach  once  more. 

The  hateful  race  of  Jacob  still  might  feel 

His  fell  revenge,  of  his  keen  sword  the  edge. 

Nor  he  alone ;  his  courtiers,  servile  crew, 

The  chiefs  who  at  his  council-board  find  room. 

Partake  his  joy.     Clos'd  are  the  gates  of  grief 

Within  their  hearts;  wide  open  those  of  pride; 

Of  arrogance  the  inward  founts  o'erflow; 

Full  scope  unto  their  evil  thoughts  they  give : 

Against  the  universal  Lord  they  speak;  they  rail 

Against  the  man  who  unto  them  had  been 

The  minister  of  fate ;  'gainst  Moses  loud  they  raiL 

Their  hatred  rank,  their  silly  pride  forgets 

That  erst.,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  night. 

When  Mizi'aim's  pride  was  blighted,  they  implored, 

With  accents  meek  and  said,  "  Pray  tarry  not ; 

Be  free,  depart,  and  leave  our  land  at  once." 

Whilst  now,  with  words  of  scorn  and  foul  reproach. 

The  proffer'd  boon  recall'd,  they  wish  them  still  their  slaves: 

For  Pharoah's  mind  is  changed ;  again  he  strives 

To  lord  it  over  those  whom  late  he  pray'd,  "Be  fr6e." 

His  haughty  soul  repines ;  his  servants  fan  the  flame 

Of  anger  which  within  him  burns :  They  say, 

"  What  have  we  done?  How  could  we  e'er- consent 

That  Israel  from  our  bondage  be  releas'd  t 

Are  we  the  men  who,  fearless,  firm,  have  braved 

The  many  perils  that  assail'd  our  land. 

Yet,  overcome  at  last  by  nameless  fear. 

Did  yield  to  pestilence,  which  shunn'd  the  day  ? 

Each  man,  abash'd,  scarce  dared  to  meet  the  glance 

Of  his  associates :  Silent  all,  their  looks 

Downcast,  averted,  stung  with  shame  and  wrath, 

Wav'ring  they  stand,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 

To  give  revenge  its  scope,  with  blood- stain'd  sword. 

Force  Israel  back  again  beneath  the  yoke. 

They  durst  not  do.     Ruthless  as  were  their  hearts, 

'Gainst  pity  steel'd,  harden'd  in  guilt  and  crime. 

They  trembled  still,  as  memory's  faithful  voice 

Rung  in  their  ears  the  horrid  shrieks,  the  groans 

Of  agony,  which  from  the  dying  burst 

On  that  most  fatal  night:  How,  mute  with  awe  I 

They  then  had  stood  aghast,  and  quiv'ring  heard 

The  piteous  accents  that  despair  sent  forth. 
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Revealing  sights  that  mortal  man  may  not  ; 

*         Behold  and  live.     As  when  the  mighty  wind 
Binds  up  the  waters  of  a  flowing  brook; 
So  were  the  floods  of  wrath,  of  arrogance, 
Of  cruelty,  within  their  breasts,  spell-bound 
By  with'ring  fear,  which  eow'd  their  inmost  heart 

Enpassant^  we  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  Hebrew 
poetical  works  which  may  be  read  with  great  interest. 
The  Royal  Crown,  a  poetical  resume  of  the  Aristotelian 
cosmology,  by  Rabbi  S.  B.  Gabirol,  of  Malaga.  This 
fertile  muse  sang  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  spheres,  but  excelled  chiefly  in 
the  ode.  He  was  murdered  about  1075,  at  the  age  of 
30;  it  is  supposed  his  assassin  was  driven  to  this  execra- 
ble deed  by  jealousy  of  his  victim's  superior  talents. 

The  book  of  the  Chain,  ajid  Tarshish,  by  Rabbi  M. 
A.  Ezra,  of  Granada.  He  was  famous  for  his  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  Greek  Lit- 
erature. His  writings  are  on  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
philosophy. 

The  son  of  Proverbs,  by  Ra*bbi  S.  Nagid,  of  Cordova. 
He  was  an  excellent  Arabic  scholar,  and  skilled  in  every 
science.  . 

The  Battles  between  Wisdom  and  Riches,  by  Rabbi 
J.  Hallevi.  He  has  been  styled  ''the  prince  of  poets.V 
One  of  his  panegyrists  poetically  exclaimed,  "He  alone 
penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  poesy.  The  gates  of 
Heaven  had  been  locked  by  the  guardian  of  the  empy- 
rean, but  the  genius  of  Judah  lj*)ldly  shattered  their  bars. 

A  Rhythmical  Poem  on  Chess,  by  the  celebrated  Rab- 
bi A.  A.  Ezra.  In  it  the  game  is  carried  on  in  rhymes, 
and  it  concludes  with  Mat  (check  mate.)  His  works  are 
voluminous  and  various ;  embracing  history,  philosophy, 
medicine,  grammar,  theology,  and  poetry. 

Wisdom,  by  Rabbi  J.  Ben  Rabbi  S.  Alcophrie.  It 
consists  of  didactic,  satirical,  and  facetious  pieces.  Eve- 
ry competent  judge  pronounces  this  poem  to  be  of  su- 
perlative beauty. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Moral  World,  by  Rabbi  J. 
Hapenini.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  didactic  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  it  man  and  his  constitution,  the  world  and 
its  moral  government,  are  deeply  investigated,  and  niet- 
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aphysicallj  considered ;  but  the  language  in  which  it  is 
dressed  is  most  admirable,  and  powernilly  expressive, 
and  shines  with  brilliant  eloquence.  Buxtorf,  speaking 
of  the  above,  says,  "Liber  insignis,  tam  quod  res,  tam 
quod  verba.  Agit  de'vanitate  mundi  contemnenda,  et 
quaerendo  regno  dei.  Id  verbis  tam  eloquenter,  polite, 
et  docte  effert,  ut  eloquentissimus  habeatur,  quisquis 
stj'lum  ejus  imitatur."  He  was  also  called  "the  Jewish 
Cicero." 

The  Strong  Tower,  by  Rabbi  M.  Ch.  Luzatz.  In  mas- 
terly genius,  refined  taste,  and  pure  and  elegant  style, 
he  rivals  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  Hebrew,  but  Gen- 
tile poets.  He  was  principal  of  a  College  in  Amster- 
dam, where  he  promoted  learning  very  much,  as  he  had 
an  extensive  knowledge  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  the 
arts  arid  science.  The  manuscript  of  the  above  work, 
was  only  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  1837,  with  notes,  by  S.  D.  Luzatz  and  M.  Let- 
teris;  Latin  prolegomena  are  also  prefixed  to  it,  treating 
of  the  beauty  of  Hebrew  poetry,  where  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  remarks:  "This  dramatic  composition  will  be  in 
every  language  a  classical  work  in  the  strongest  signifi- 
cation of  the  term,  it  comprises  all  the  charms  and  rhyth- 
mical euphony  of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Dante,  and  Tas- 
so's  immortal  and  elevated  imagery." 

Any  one  who  has  at  all  paid  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews,  must  acknowledge  that  they 
have  conferred  great  benefits  on  Europe  by  their  stu- 
dies. There  was  a  period,  when  the  Greek  language 
and  its  whole  literature  lay  buried  to  the  Western  na- 
tions. There  is  a  remarkable  incident  mentioned  by 
Conrad,  of  Heresbach,  of  the  16th  century,  as  a  fact, 
that  a  Monk  observed  to  his  companion,  "they  {i.  e.  the 
Reformers,)  have  invented  a  new  language,  v/hich  they 
call  Greek;  you  must  be  carefully  on  your  guard  against 
it ;  it  is  the  matter  of  all  heresy."  The  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, were  reading  in  their  own  language  several  works 
of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Apolonius,  Hippocrates, 
Galen  and  Euclid;  and  employed  much  of  their  time 
in  writing  upon  them  and  others,  dissertations  and 
controversial  arguments.  They  were  the  means  of  the 
old  classics  being  actively  disseminated  amongst  the 
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Western  colleges  of  Christendom.  In  reference  to  this 
fact,  a  very  respectable  English  historian  says,  "  More- 
over, the  Hebrew  early  and  afterwards  diversified  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  sciewje,  raised  them  to  a  posi- 
tive standing  in  the  intelligence  of  Europe  so  high,  that 
it  has  been  said,  we  have  never  yet  repaid  our  debt 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  illustrious  Hebrew 
schools  of  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada." 

Of  Mathematics,  the  Hebrews  held  the  principal  chairs 
in  Mohammedan  Colleges.  They  also  came  in  contact 
with  many  Christians,  and  spread  themselves  into  vari- 
ous countries ;  they  taught  the  geometry,  algebra,  logic, 
and  chemistry  of  Spain  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Paris,  while  Christian  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  (among  whom  were  Abelard,  David  Morlv,  and 
the  famous  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II,)  re- 
paired to  Andalusia  for  such  instruction.  Many  treatises 
on  mathematics  might  be  mentioned,  but  as  their  au- 
"Hhors  had  also  written  on  astronomy,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  noting  them  in  their  proper  place. 

In  Aetronomy,  the}^  were  teachers  of  the  Moors.  Ac- 
customed from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  clear  uncloud- 
ed oriental  sky,  to  watch  and  observe  the  courses  of  the 
planetary  system,  their  attention  was  incessantly  direct- 
ed to  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  nature;  and  they  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  earliest  astronomers.  When  the 
Gaonim  left  the  Euphrates  for  the  Guadalquiver  or  M. 
bar  Maim  on  removed  thence  to  Cairo,  each  of  these  had 
as  bright  a  firmament  to  survey,  as  had  their  propbfet 
Daniel  in  Babylon,  where  he  was  master  of  Chaldean 
astrologers  and  astronomers.  That  in  such  climates, 
where  the  planets,  brimful  of  brilliance,  seem  running 
over  with  excess,  the  Hebrews  could  neglect  their  con- 
templation, is  an  incredible  supposition  and  false  in  fact : 
God  said,  "let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons," — this 
is  found  in  the  first  pages  of  tne  Hebrew  Scripture;  and 
we  are  assured  by  themselves  that  at  no  time  have  they 
neglected  the  admonition.  Hereditary  astronomers,  they^ 
pretended  to  hold  traditional  secrets  brought  by  Abra- 
ham from  the  land  of  Hharran,  and  they  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  constellations  in  the  book  of  Job 
and  Amos  for  the  antiquity  of  their  observations. 
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Such  an  original  impulse  seems  to  have  been  so  deep- 
ly fixed,  as  never  to  have  deserted  the  Hebrews,  even 
under  the  severest  privations.  Accordingly,  when  Alon- 
60  X.,  had  spent  nearly  400,000  ducats  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  celebrated  tables  containing  the  sidereal  ob- 
servations, we  read  that  they  were  completed  and  drawn 
Eby  Rabbi  Moses  of  Kiriath-jearim ;  and  by  means  of 
ibrews  exclusively,  he  published  the  book  of  Circles, 
which  is  still  preserred  with  care  at  Alcala. 

To  Rabbi  A.  B.  Ezra,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
equator  to  the  celestial  globe.  Rabbi  Ezra  was  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  astronomer,  physician,  grammarian, 
arithmetician,  poet,  and  Cabbalist.  His  writings  on  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  very  much  esteemed  by  his  breth- 
ren. 

Rabbi  J.  B.  J.  Alcalia,  through  his  profound  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  languages,  and  great  proficiency  in 
mathematics,  Abdallah,  king  of  Granada,  commonly 
styled  the  mathematician,  was  induced  to  make  his  teach- 
er and  maior-domov  '  '*>■  •'^''   ■       '''"'■■'■■'  ',-^m'-.k:_'u^:  .-.'ii'^r^tM-- 

Rabbi  J.  ben  R.  M.  Cohen,  translated  by  order  of 
King  Alonso,  the  astronomical  works  of  Avicenna  from 
the  Arabic  into  Caetilian,  and  wrote  two  books  on  the 
fixed  stars,  which  he  divided  into  forty-eight  constella- 
tions. 

Rabbi  J.  Israeli,  was  considered  the  most  able  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer  of  his  age;  his  astronomical 
works  and  tables  are  very  highly  esteemed.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  planetary  system,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
Almagest;  and  a  perpetual  Almanack. 

Rabbi  J.  B.  Israel  wrote  on  the  foundations  of  Era- 
bolismic  Reckoning,  and  highly  esteemed  Astronomical 
Tables.  ^ 

Rabbi  D.  Abudrahan  wrote  the  order  of  Intercalation 
in  the  Calendar,  Astronomical  Tables,  and  on  the  Solsti- 
ces and  Equinoxes. 

Paul  of  Buyos,  a  Jewish  Convert,  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
thagena,  was  much  esteemed  for  his  proficiency  in  As- 
tronomy, &c.  &c.  A  contemporary  poet  says,  "  that  he 
possessed  all  human  learning,  all  the  secrets  of  high  phi- 
losophy ;  he  was  a  masterly  logician,  a  sweet  orator,  an 
admirable  historian,  a  subtle  poet,  a  clear  and  veracious 
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narrator,  an  excellent  niinister,  and  one  of  whom  every 
body  spoke  well."    He  continues,  • 

■'      -        .         ■  ,      .  -         ■       V  K  '■    . 

,  ,        ,       ..    . 

Twag  my  delight  to  sit  with  him  •  •:  " 

Beneath  the  solemn  ivy  tree,  -  ■  ( 

To  hide  me  from  the  sunny  beam 
Beneath  the  laurel's  shade,  and  see 
The  little  silver  streamlet  flowing ;  g  ,  > 

While  from  his  lip8  a  richer  stream  r.   -jv  V; 

Fell  with  the  light  of  wisdom  glowing:  .  /^^y'  ;. 

How  sweet  to  slake  my  thirst  with  him  1"        '  •    .', 

Rabbi  M.  B.  Maimon,  besides  all  other  attainments, 
was  a  profound  logician,  philosopher,  mathematician, 
and  astronomer.  His  numerous  writings  and  profound 
learning,  induced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clavering,  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough, to  say  "  the  memory  of  Maimonides  has 
flourished,  and  will  forever  flourish." 

A  list  of  more  bright  names  of  Hebrew  astronomers 
may  be  very  easily  added,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
us  from  so  doing.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  when  the 
star  of  Arabian  civilization  became  eclipsed  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  western  caliphs,  the  learning  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  seemed  to  shine  with  more  and  more 
brilliancy  in  the  first  metropolis  of  Christian  Spaip,  and 
thence  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  medicine,  they  excelled  so  much  that  kings,  prin- 
ces, popes,  and  nobles,  have  employed  none  but  He- 
brews for  their  chosen  physicians.  Their  writings  on 
medicine  are  both  very  numerous  and  highly  esteemed. 

In  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  the  Hebrews  will 
stand  comparison  even  with  the  best  of  modern  writers. 
The  following  from  Rabbi  J.  Albo's  Sepher  Eckarim,  is 
a  specimen  of  Hebrew  metaphysics,  of  as  early  as  the 
14th  Century,  which,  when  compared  with  the  writings 
of  others  of  the  same  period,  will,  we  are  sure,  convince 
the  reader  that  th^  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  Huarte,  (in  re- 
ference to  the  Hebrew  mind,)  in  his  "Examination  of 
Genius,"  is,  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

'  DIVISION  I.— CHAPTER  V. 

"All  animate  beings  on  earth  may,  according  to  their 
instincts  and  manner  of  living,  be  divided  into  three 
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great  classes.  One  class  cannot  live  and  subsist,  in  a 
social  state ;  as,  for  instance,  beasts  of  prey :  To  these, 
the  collecting  together  and  associating  in  great  numbers 
would  be  injurious ;  for,  were  a  vast  concourse  of  them 
collected  on  one  spot,  hunger  and  their  ferocious  in- 
stincts would  soon  lead  them  to  destroy  each  other.  A 
second  class^cannot  live  and  subsist  but  in  a  social  state; 
as,  for  instance,  man;  to  whom  the  collecting  together 
and  associating  in  numbers  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  preservation.  His  susceptible  conformation  subjects 
him  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  heat,  and  of  their  alter- 
nations ;  he  therefore  needs  raiment  to  protect  him 
against  their  influence.  His  powers  of  digestion  are  not 
great;  his  food  must  therefore,  be  prepared  in  order  to 
aid  them.  But  neither  food  nor  raiment  could  he  possi- 
bly obtain  in  sufiicient  abundance,  except  in  a  state  of 
society  where  many  join  for  reciprocal  aid  and  assist- 
ance :  one  weaves  while  another  makes  the  needle  with 
which  the  third  sews,  and  it  is  thus  in  every  occupation 
that  his  wants  render  necessary.  The  third  class  of  ani- 
mate beings  form  the  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  a  state  of  society  beii\g  to  them  neither  injv/ri- 
oits^  as  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  nor  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity^ as  to  man,  but  their  instinct  sometimes  prompts 
them  to  associate  and  collect  in  uumbers  for  their  wel- 
fare; as  many  beasts  and  birds,  wMch  at  certain  seasons 
congregate  and  flock  together  for  safety  and  protection, 
and  afterwards  separate  again.  With  man,  however,  a 
state  of  society,  when  once  formed,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  which  induced  our  Rabbles  to  say  that  man,  by 
nature,  was  a  social  animal. 

"  As  a  state  of  society  is  thus  natural,  and  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  man,  the  main- 
taining of  that  society  in  every  land  or  clime  on  the 
globe,  requires  certain  regulations  to  determine  and  pro- 
tect the  right,  and  to  point  out  and  punish  the  wrong, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  baneful  effects  which  the  collison  of 
passions  and  interests  might  produce.  In  these  regula- 
tions are  comprised  commands  which  tend  to  promote 
the  social  welfare,  as  the  prohibition  of  murder,  thefts, 
violence,  and  the  like.  These  regulations  our  Rabbles 
called  "the  natural  laws  of  society,'*^  as  being  absolutely 
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and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society; 
and  they  are  generally  imparted  to  mankind  by  a  sage, 
a  prophet,  or  a  hero.  The  uniformity  and  perfection  of 
this  legal  system  of  society,  (as,  for  instance,  the  Roman 
laws,)  is  called  "civilization,"  which,  however,  cannot 
be  upheld,  unless  some  head  be  empowered  to  watch 
over  and  preserve  its  integrity,  either  as  ruler,  judge,  or 
king  of  the  society.  And  as  man,  by  nature,  is  a  social 
animal,  and  is  the  more  happy  the  more  perfect  the 
state  of  society  is  in  which  he  lives,  it  thence  results  that 
government  is  to  him  a  natural  institution,  as  the  power 
of  ruler,  judge,  or  king  is  indispensable  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  society,  and  with  them  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  indfividuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

"If  we  carefully  examine  the  animal  conformation  and 
the  perfection  of  its  various  members,  we  shall  find  that 
the  Creator  exerted  his  bountiful  providence  to  furnish 
all  his  creatures  with  every  requisite  for  their  well-being, 
not  only  that  which  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  or  the  individual,  but  likewise  with  what- 
ever might  be  conducive  to  their  happiness,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  perfect  according  to  their  degree  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  And  when  we  find  the  careful  dispensation 
of  this  bounty  towards  creatures  of  an  inferior  degree, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  its  exercise  likewise  towards 
those  of  a  superior  degree,  in  order  that  they  too,  may 
be  furnished  with  whatever  may  tend  to  make  them  per- 
fect. Whosoever  maturely  reflects  on  this  subject,  will 
find  that  it  is  the  Divine  influence  alone,  by  means  of 
which,  whatever  relates  to  the  perfection  of  man  can  be 
effected ;  and  that  this  Divine  influence  is  far  more  re- 
quisite to  the  well-being  of  man,  who  is  gifted  with  reason, 
than  anything  with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted  all  other 
animals  is  to  theirs,  they  being  restrained  by  instinct. 

"This  Divine  influence,  although  directly  communica- 
ted to  one  man  only,  will,  nevertheless,  in  its  operation 
cause  and  lead  to  the  perfection  of  all  mankind.  For, 
although  the  different  species  of  animals,  some  of  which 
are  more  perfect  than  others,  do  not  communicate  their 
perfection  to  other  races;  (as  each  species  f6.*ms  a  whole, 
and  has  its  peculiar  and  distinct  purpose  in  the  crea- 
tion ;)  nevertheless,  in  the  human  species,  comprising  aa 
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it  does,  different  degrees  of  mental  powers,  some  supe- 
rior to  others,  all  these  powers  combine  but  for  one  ob- 
ject,— the  perfection  of  the  whole  race,  which,  likewise, 
has  its  peculiar  and  distinct  purpose  in  the  creation.  If 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  from 
their  superior  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  more 
perfect  than  their  labourers,  that  the  sage  again  is  more 
perfect  than  the  great,  that  one  or  more  of  each  class 
are  more  perfect  than  his  or  their  fellows;  yet,  the  per- 
fection of  any  one,  or  of  all  these  individuals  alone, 
would  not,  in  itself,  constitute  the  aim  or  purpose  for 
which  his  species  was  created,  but  would  only  be  instru- 
mental to  the  perfecting  of  the  whole  species  of  which 
he  or  they,  however  distinguished,  form  but  a  part;  as 
in  the  bpdy  there  are  different  members,  each  required 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole; — and  though  some  of 
these  members  are  more  important,  and,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  others,  yet  they  are  not  so  for  their  own  sakes 
only,  but  as  forming  a  part  of,  and  essentially  contribu- 
ting to  preserve,  the  entirety  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 
And  as  in  the  body  the  heart  is  the  vital  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  instrument  for  circulating  life  throughout  the 
frame,  and  particularly  the  brain,  by  means  of  which 
sensation  and  motion  are  gadually  conveyed  to  all  the 
different  members;  so  likewise,  in  the  human  species, 
the  mass  receive  the  impulse  towards  its  perfection  from 
principal  members,  not  as  being  distinct  from  them,  but 
because  together,  they  form  but  one  whole. 

"The  rank  of  principal  members  of  the  human  species 
appertains  to  those  few  selected  by  the  Deity  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  through  them,  to  the  rest  of  the 
species,  the  Divine  influence  and  the  means  of  acquiring 
perfection.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  less  evident  to  us, 
that  the  bounty  of  Providence,  intent  on  employing  the 
means  most  conducive  to  promote  the  perfection  of  man- 
kind, did  grant  the  Divine  influence,  without  wjiich 
there  can  be  no  perfection,  to  the  few  as  integral  parts 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  than  it  is,  that  the  same  Pro- 
vidence did  grant  to  all  other  animals,  not  only  what  is 
requisite  for  their  preservation,  but  likewise  what  is  con- 
ducive to  their  perfection,  according  to  their  respective 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
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"  Directions  given  by  the  individuals  thus  selected  by 
Brovidence  to  promote  the  perfection  of  mankind,  by 
means  of  the  Divine  influence,  are  called  "divine  laws." 
Their  relative  degree  of  importance  to  the  natural  laws 
of  society  is  as  that  of  the  regulating  principle  in  a  piece 
of  mechanism  to  its  accessories. 

''The  foregoing  sections  have  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  systems  of  law :  let,  the  natural 
laws  of  society,  which,  in  their  perfection,  become  civ- 
ilization;  and  secondly,  the  Divine  laws.  The  natural 
laws  <Joncern  man  as  a  member  of  society,  independent- 
ly of  time  and  place.  Civilization  depends  on  time  and 
place.  The  Divine  laws  are  dictated  by  the  Divine  in- 
fluence, through  the  medium  of  a  prophet  or  messenger 
sent  by  the  Deity,  (as  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
MoseSv)  and  are  binding  on  all  to  whom  they  are  impart- 
ed. We  have  called  one  of  these  systems  principal, 
and  the  other  accessary,  because  the  natural  laws  direct 
how  to  avoid  wrong  and  pursue  right:  Civilization 
teaches  to  avoid  impropriety,  and  to  pursue  propriety, 
according  to  a  received  standard.  But  the  Divine  laws 
are  intended  to  prepare  man  for  the  knowledge  th^t  his 
soul  is  immortal,  and  therefore  capable  of  true  felicity, 
and  points  out  to  him  the  means  of  attaining  it.  They 
teach  him  what  is  truly  wrong,  which  he  is  to  avoid ; 
what  is  truly  right,  which  he  is  to  pursue;  and  how  to 
renounce  all"  transitory  good,  so  as  to  be  indifferent 
about  being  deprived  of  it.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
dictate  the  most  perfect  rules  of  equity,  with  respect  to 
society,  in  order  that  the  uncertainty  which  pervades  the 
natural  laws  may  not  interfere  with  that  felicity  which 
it  is  the  special  province  of  the  Divine  laws  to  aifford. 

"The  inferiority  of  natural  to  Divine  laws  has  been  hap- 
pily expressed  by  the  inspired  poet,  in  Psalm  xix:  7-10; 
where  he  enumerates  six  important  points,  in  each  of 
which  the  superiority  of  the  Divine  laws  is  clearly  mani- 
fest.   They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  natural  laws  are  insufficient  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  man  perfect,  or  to  affect  his  immortality, 
so  as  to  qualify  his  soul  to  return  to  the  land  of  life 
whence  it  came  to  him ;  as  they  do  not  extend  their  in- 
fluence beyond  doing  right  and  acting  with  propriety : 
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whereaSj  the  Divine  laws  not  only  inculcate  right  and 
propriety,  but  likewise  distinguish  between  truth  and 
error  in  the  mind.  This  meaning  David  conveys  in  the 
words,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the 
soul." 

2.  Even  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
proper  or  improper,  which  is  all  that  the  natural  laws 
are  capable  of  embracing,  cannot  by  them  alone  be  firm- 
ly and  immutably  settled;  because  it  is  very  possible 
that  a  something  may  by  us  be  considered  as  proper  or 
improper,  which  in  itself,  is  not  so.  For,  impossible  as 
it  is,  that  any  one  should  intuitively  be  provided  with 
the  ability  needful  to  carry  on  any  art  or  trade  to  per- 
fection, it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  Legislator,  com- 
posing his  laws  according  to  the  dictates  of  humcm 
wisdom  only,  should  be  free  from  error,  so  as  immuta- 
bly to  decide  what  is  proper  or  improper;  and  therefore 
his  decision  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  cannnot  be  a 
certain  rule  of  conduct  for  others  to  adopt.  In  proof  of 
this  we  find  that  even  Plato  might,  and  actually  did, 
fall  into  ^reat  error;  for  he  says,  *'It  is  jproper  that  the 
women  belonging  to  any  one  class  of  society  should  be 
common  to  all  the  members  of  that  class,  such  as  the 
great,  the  traders,  the  labourers  and  so  forth,  respective- 
ly." This  Platonic  rule  of  propriety  the  Divine  laws 
most  strongly  condemn ;  as  we  find  in  Gen.  xxiii,  where 
Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  having  taken  Sarah  from 
her  husband,  is  told,  "  Behold,  thou  must  die  for  the  wo- 
man thou  hast  taken:  She  is  a  man's  wife."  And  he 
justifies^hinjiself  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
that  facL  Aristotle  likewise  reprobates  this  rule  of  Pla- 
to ;  and  their  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  a 
proof  that  no  human  reason  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
pronounce  a  decision  on  what  is  proper  or  what  is  im- 
proper, in  a  manner  that  Will  receive  the  unqualified 
sanction  of  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  much 
less  can  we  rely  on  it  to  settle  matters  of  superior  know- 
lege,  such  as  the  question,  whether  the  universe  is  crea- 
ted or  increate,  or  the  like.  The  Divine  laws  alone  are 
able  to  set  such  questions  at  rest ;  and,  accordingly,  Da- 
vid says:  "The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple." 
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3.  "  The  natural  laws  cannot  bestow  inward  joy  on  their 
observers.  Their  promises  have  no  tendency  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  mind ;  and,  even  if  they  had,  there  is 
no  certainty  or  guarantee  for  their  performance.  More- 
over, their  observer  cannot  promise  himself  any  merit 
from  their  observance ;  indeed,  their  vagueness  leaves 
him  in  doubt  whether  his  observance  be  meritorious  at  all. 
But  obedience  to  the  Divine  laws  will  confer  that  inward 
joy,  and  will  afford  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  because 
their  observer  is  certain  that  the  righteousness  they  com- 
mand is  the  true  righteousness,  and  that  their  observ- 
ance is  really  meritorious:  as  the  Psalmist  says,  ''The 
statutes  of  God  are  righteous,  and  rejoice  the  heart." 

4.  "Natural- laws  cannot  prescribe  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  ort  particular  occasions,  or  extend  their  dictates 
to  any  special  case  thjittn'ay  occur.  All  that  they  can  do 
is,  to  lay  down  genei^  rules;  the  special  application  of 
which  they  leave  to  th^  judgement  of  the  individual. 
Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  book  on  Ethics,  repeatedly  uses 
the  expression,  "that,  in  a  moral  respect,  it  is  proper 
always  to  act  in  a  manner  most  becoming  the  time  and 
place."  But  he  does  not  specify  what  is  becoming  at 
particular  times  and  places,  or  what  times  or  places  are 
becoming  for  particular  actions ;  he  leaves  this  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  common  sense  of  every  man.  Again,  in 
the  s^me  work,  (Ethica  Magna,)  he  tells  us,  that  "  par- 
ticular cases  must  be  weighed  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  occur,"  butne  leaves  us  no 
rule  by  which  to  adjust  the  balance,  except  propriety. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  erring  humanity  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  applicable  to  all  cases,  Aristotle  would 
have  done  it;  his  mind  being  as  expansive,  and  his  rea- 
soning faculties  as  great  and  powerful,  as  those  of  any 
man  who  lived  either  before,  or  after  him.  But  he  did 
not  do  it^  because  he  could  not  The  Divine  laws  alone 
supply  this  deficiency.  Thus,  while  in  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle  we  find,  "he  is  pious  who  wisely  observes  a 
middle  course  between  the  extreme  enjoyments  of  vo- 
luptuousness, or  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  total  absti- 
nence;" he  only  adds,  "  teachers  of  morality  recommend 
that  man  should  act  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time  and 
place,  and  becoming  his  particular  constitution  and  the 
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society  he  frequents."  But  not  one  of  these  moral  teach- 
ers instructs  us  when,  where,  and  how  it  becomes  us  to 
act.  The  Divine  laws,  on  the  contrary,  explicitly  direct 
us  in  every  one  of  these  cases.  They  tell  us  with  whom, 
when,  where,  and  with  what  motive,  we  are  permitted 
to  satisfy  our  sensual  cravings;  what  kind  of  food  is  per- 
mitted, and  from  what  we  are  to  abstain;  and  while  they 
allow  the  enjoyment  of  wine,  forbid  all  excess,  by  com- 
manding that  no  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  rites  of  divine  worship,  or  to  pray. 
Thus  likewise,  we  find  that  moralists  recommend  valour 
as  a  virtue;  but,  at  the  same  time  they  maintain,  that  it 
is  improper  for  any  man  to  expose  himself  to  death,  ex- 
cept in  case  it  be  more  desirable  to  him  to  die  than  to 
live.  But  they  cannot,  and  therefore  do  not,  decide  the 
particular  case  to  which  they  allude.  The  Divine  laws, 
however,  explicitly  declare  that  case  to  \)Q  whenever  it 
tends  to  glorify  the  name  of  God^  and  that  then  only, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Han  an  i  ah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,)  or 
in  combatting  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  evil  deeds, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Samson,)  death  is  more  desirable  than 
life.  Thus,  whilst  on  all  momentous  subjects  natural 
laws  are  insufficient,  and  the  casuist  who  is  guided  by 
them,  gropes  about  in  the  dark  like  the  blind,  ''the  com- 
mandment of  God  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes." 

5.  "The  laws  of  nature,  being  of  human  origin,  and, 
consequently,  imbued  with  all  the  imperfections  of  hu- 
manity, cannot  decide  what  is  proper  or  improper,  at  all 
times.  For,  whatever  is  at  one  time  considered  as  pro- 
per and  becoming,  may  at  another,  be  held  as  quite  the 
reverse ;  as,  for  instance,  marriage  with  a  sister,  which 
in  former  days  was  considered  as  becoming,  but  which 
is  at  present  justly  held  to  be  improper.  They  are, 
therefore,  subject  to  continual  alteration  or  improvement, 
as  the  progress  of  human  reason  may  dictate.  The  Di- 
vine laws,  on  the  contrary,  originating  from  the  perfect 
wisdom  of  the  Deity,  lay  down  their  rules  once  and  for- 
ever. They  can  never  become  subject  to  any  altera- 
tion, as  they  are  free  from  all  error;  and  their  purity  in- 
sures their  duration.  David,  therefore,  with  great  justice, 
says,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever." 

6.  Natural  laws  cannot  decide  to  a  nicety  on  the  just 
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and  proper  measure  of  punishment  that  is  dne  to  the 
violator  of  their  enactments ;  nor  have  they  any  inward 
control,  or  the  means  of  punishing  concealed  guilt,  which 
altogether  escapes  their  jurisdiction;  whereas.  Divine 
justice  reaches  where  all  human  research  would  be  vain ; 
and  its  laws,  weighing  the  motives  as  well  as  the  deed, 
apportion  precisely  the  just  quantum  of  punishment. 
And  although  it  may  appear  as  if,  in  this  world,  the 
the  righteous  man  sometimes  perisheth  in  his  right, 
whilst  the  transgressor  thrives  in  his  guilt,  the  Divine 
laws  give  us  the  assurance  that  our  existence  does  not 
terminate  with  this  life ;  and  that,  though  on  earth  we 
may  not  always  perceive  the  perfect  justice  of  events,  it 
is  because  that  perfect  justice  is  reserved  to  a  future 
state;  or,  as  the  Poet-King  says,  "The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

Want  of  space  prevents  me  ft'ora  giving  a  larger  ex- 
tract from  the  celebrated  writings  of  Albo;  as  also,  a  list 
of  Hebrew  metaphysical  writers.  The  following  para- 
graphs of  Hebrew  philosophy,  taken  from  A.  L.  Davids, 
will,  I  am  sure,  of  themselves  speak  the  Hebrew  mind. 

"From  the  sublime  description  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and 
the  planetary  systems  had  not  been  called  into  existence 
by  tne  Omnipotent.  In  the  first  period  of  the  exercise 
of  creative  influence,  the  whole  was  one  chaotic,  terra- 
queous mass,  unformed  and  shapeless,  in  which,  as  in 
the  present  formation  of  our  globe,  the  aqueous  parts 
were  predominant;  and  even  this,  in  the  absence  of  the 
yet  uncreated  light,  its  negative  quality,  darkness  bore 
unrivalled  sway.  On  the  first  day  of  creation,  the  pri- 
mary impulse  of  motion  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  earth  by  the  brooding  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  by  this  impulse  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  was  eflected.  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  said  the  Deity,  and  light  existed  ;  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  fit  to  perform  the  oflSce  of  its  creation ;  and 
he  divided  between  the  light  and  between  the  darkness; 
and  God  called  the  light  "  day,"  and  the  darkness  he 
called  "  night ;"  and  the  evenmg  and  the  morning  was 
one  day. 
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"  We  will  now  pause  awhile  to  examine  this  most  im- 
portant passage.  We  here  discover  the  existence  of 
light,  and  of  night  and  day,  before  the  creation  of  the 
sun ;  and  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  learn  how  this  was 
performed.  To  a  superficial  observer,  something  like  a 
doubt  suggests  itself;  but,  to  an  attentive  inquirer,  no- 
thing but  true  philosophy  appears.  He  discovers  the 
creation  of  primitive  light  pre-existent  to  its  present 
source  oi  emanation^  but  not  of  existence, — the  sum,  j  into 
which,  on  the  fourth  day,  this  primitive  light  was  col- 
lected :  he  discovers  the  existence  of  day  and  night  pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  sun  as  a  luminary  ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  how  this  was  effected,  he  dis- 
covers that  it  could  havei  been  accomplished  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  caused  by  the 
first  impulse  of  motion  given  to  it  by  the  Divine  Spirit: 
and  he  will  thus  discover  that  the  revolution  of  the  earthy 
and  not  that  of  the  sun^  was  considered  by  the  ancient 
Jews^  as  by  the  Newtonian  philosophers,  to  be  the  cause 
of  day  and  night;  and  which  opinion  I  hope  to  be  able 
further  to  support  in  the  course  of  my  lecture.  *  *  *  * 

"  We  will  now  proceed  to  investigate  another  most  im- 
portant point  of  this  period  of  Jewish  philosophy ;  one 
which,  through  the  inattention  of  translators  and  com- 
mentators, has  bid  fair  to  eclipse  its  whole  system,  and 
to  throw  all  the  science  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  into 
the  shade;  it  is  no  less  than  the  szm,  according  to  the 
English  and  other  versions,  standing  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua.  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  text 
of  this  important  passage  says  no  such  thing ;  and  that 
the  error  has  crept  in  through  the  unphilosophical  con- 
ceptions which  its  translators  have  formed  of  their  orir 
ginal. 

"Now,  it  is  essential  to  our  rightly  understanding  of 
this  passage,  to  examine  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Eng- 
lish word  for  sun.  The  Hebrew  language,  in  accordance 
with  strict  philosophical  principles,  has  three  names  for 
sun.  The  English  has  also  three,  but  they  are  compound 
terms,  thus, — solar  orb,  solar  flame,  solar  light;  yet  we 
unphilosophically  use  the  word  sun  in  all  these  senses: 
we  say  the  sun  is  round,  the  sun  is  powerful,  the  sun  is 
obscured,  though  we  mean  the  solar  orl  is  round,  the 
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solar ^^me  is  powerful,  the  solar  light  is  obscured.  This 
philosophical  accuracy  exists,  however,  primarily  in  He- 
brew. The  solar  orb  is  expressed  by  no  compound  term  : 
the  word  Hh&res^  expresses  this  sigiiilication ;  so  Hham- 
ma^  the  solar  ^y?(^me  or  fire ;  so  likewise  Shemesh^  the 
word  used  by  Joshua,  the  solar  light.  'This  is  also  ex- 
tended, as  far  as  philosophical  propriety  demands,  to  the 
moon.  We  find  in  Hebrew  two  names  applied  to  this 
planet,  Lebana.,  the  disc  or  orb^  and  Yareah.,  the  light 
reflected  from  it;  heat  not  being  one  of  its  qualities,  we 
find  no  word  expressive  of  the  lunar  fiame  or  fire.  That 
the  sense  of  Shetnesh  and  Yareah  is  solar  and  lunar 
light.,  is  not  only  evident  frotna  multitude  of  places  in 
Scripture  where  these  words  oc<jur,  but  also  from  the 
passage  of  Joshua  itself;  for,  if  we  translate  Sherriesh., 
solar  orb.,  solar  flame  or  sun  j  or  Yareah.,  lunar  orb.,  or 
moon.,  the  one  must  have  rested  upon  Gibeon,  the  other 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  This  indeed,  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary system  of  philosophy, — the  sfun  resting  upon 
a  mountain,  and  the  moon  in  a  valley.  All  this,  howev- 
er, is  fully  explained  by  following  the  philosophical  idea 
of  the  original,  in  which  the  solar  and  lunar  light  is 
stayed  from  advancing  and  receding  upon  the  opposite 
hemispheres  of  the  globe,  not  by  the  agency  of  the  sun., 
but  by  that  of  the  earth  itself. 

"The  texts  to  which  we  allude  are  these  ;  (Ps.  xix:  6,) 
"In  them  (the  heavens,)  hath  lie  placed  a  tent  or  recep- 
tacle for  the  Shemesh.,  (sun,)  winch  is  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber."  Shem£sh  here,  cannot 
mean  the  sun.,  surely ;  there  is  no  receptacle  for  that, 
without  we  conceive  it  fixed  in  a  socket ;  nor  does  it  come 
out  of  its  chamber ;  but  translate  Shemesh^  "  solar  light," 
and  we  will  make  sense  of  the  passage  :  "  In  the  heavens 
hath  he  placed  a  receptacle  for  the  solar  rays.,  namely, 
the  Ilheres  or  orb  of  the  sun^  (Exod.  xvi:  21,)  "and 
the  Shemesh  became  hot."  I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
orb  of  the  sun  grew  hot,  (Jonah  iv :  8 J  "and  the  She- 
mesh beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah."  But  the  most  con- 
clusive is  that  of  Psalm  cxxi:  6,  "and  the  Shemesh  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  Yareah  by  night."  Was 
this  intended,  that  the  orb  of  the  sun  and  the  orb  of  the 
moon  should  not  descend  from  heaven  to  smite  ?  or  was 
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it  that  their  rays  and  beams  should  not  affect  those  spo- 
ken of  in  the  text?    "We  need  not  trouble  any  with  more 
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examples  on  tins  suoject,  though  we  com 
least  ten  times  as  many  proofs.  But  we  think  it  unne7 
cessary  to  produce  any  further  evidence  than  the  pas- 
sage of  Joshua  itself;  for  the  sun  can  only  be  said  to 
rest  on  a  mountain  by  its  rays,  the  moon  in  a  valley  by 
its  beams.  If  it  were  the  sun^  the  orh^  or  body  of  the 
sun^  here  spoken  of,  and  not  its  lights  we  prove  this, 
that  the  sun  had  a  motion  given  to  it  which  it  never  had 
before,  co-instantaneous  with  a  cessation  of  that  motion; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  moved,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
rest,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  reduces  this  argu- 
ment ad  ahsurdum.       "^"^ 

"The, passage  quoted  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  throws 
considerable  light  on  this  subject,  for  it  explains  the 
relative  position  of  the  sun:  It  says,  "The  Shemesh 
stood  still  in  the  horizon?''  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  casting  its  last  rays  on 
Gibeon,  when  Joshua,  perceiving  the  near  terminfition 
of  the  day,  requested  its  prolongation,  &c.  The  Chi- 
nese have  preserved  a  confused  account,  in  their  annals, 
of  the  ''sun  not  going  down  during  the  space  of  ten  days.' 
This  happened  in  the  time  of  Yan,  (their  seventh  mo- 
narch from  Fohi,")  who  was  contemporary  with  Joshua. 
Herodotus  says,  (Lib.  ii :  cap.  142,)  Ev  to/vuv  toutw  tw  xpovw 

TCTpaxiff  eXs^ov  s^  r)d£6Jv  Tov  rjXiov  OMOurzCKm  £v&a  <rs  vuv  xaraSvSTai^ 
sv&svTSv  Sis  eitccvrsiXoLi  xai  sv^v  vuv  avrsXkst^  sv6avTa  Sis  xa<ra/3»]vai. 
Pie  was  told  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  from  the  reign 
of  their  first  king  to  that  of  Sethon,  the  sun  had  risen 
four  times  in  an  unusual  manner;  that  he  had  twice  risen 
where  he  now  sets ;  and  had  twice  set  where  he  now 
rises. 

"This,  though  corrupted  by  its  passage  through  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  the  wonder-telling 
Herodotus,  may  still  be  traced  to  a  traditionary  relation 
of  the  miracle  of  Joshua." 

J^npassant,  we  will  only  notice  the  names  of  a  few 
able  commentators,  respecting  whose  writings,  Gesenius 
thus  speaks,  "The  judicious  commentator  will  know 
how  to  use  much  in  them  that  is  indisputably  true  and 
good ;  and  a  facility  in  understanding  these  sources  is 
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indispensably  necessary  to  every  respectable  interpreter." 

Kabbi  S.  Gaon,  principal  of  the  College  at  Sara.  He 
wrote  many  able  Conunentaries,  but  especially  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  Commentary  on  Daniel,  and  an 
Arabic  paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Job. 

Rabbi  S.  Jarchi,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which,  though  full  of  Talmudism,  manifests  dili- 
gence, acnteness,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  a  desire  to  rise  above  the  ^1- 
muaic  interpretation.  >  V  V     >,; 

Rabbi  A.  Aben  Ezra,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  en- 
tire Bible,  and  far  surpassed  Jarchi  in  power  and  freedom 
of  judgement.  He  threw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
book  of  Job,  by  his  knowledge'  of  Arabic. 

Rabbi  D.  Kimchi,  wrote  Commentaries  on  most  of 
the  books  of  Scriptures,  which  are  most  valuable.  He 
is  styled  the  prince  of  grammarians,  "for  his  Grammar 
and  Lexicon,  (says  Dr.  McCaul,)  have,  until  \qy\  lately, 
contributed  the  main  portion  of  all  similar  productions." 

Rabbi  L.  ben  Gershom,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is,  deservedly,  highly  esteemed. 
He  also  wrote  on  astronomy,  logic,  and  physic. 

Rabbi  J.  Abarbanel,  wrote  an  excellent  Commentary 
on  the  Bible.  It  is  remarkably  pure  and  easy  in  style, 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  Rabbinical  Com- 
mentaries as  far  as  criticism  goes.  His  history  (tracing 
his  pedigree  to  king  David,)  is  very  interesting;  a  short 
sketch  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Woltius. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  praiseworthy  Hebrew  writings.  We 
would  have  given  extracts  from  the  few  works  we  have 
just  mentioned  to  illustrate  their  real  value,  but  this  ar- 
ticle would  have  extended  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
We  hope,  therefore,  tlie  student,  who  has  really  a  thirst 
for  information,  will  begin  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  writings,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself,  whether  our  statements  are  correct  or 
not,  and  whether  we  have  been  biassed  by  national  feel- 
ings. The  student  who  admires  learning  wherever  he  ' 
finds  it,  would  then  re-echo  the  poet's  beautiful  lines:     ^ 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfaSiom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear." 
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,  •  THE  THRONE  OF  GOD. 

"A  throne  was  set  in  Heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne." — Rev.  iy:  2. 

Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  once  propounded  to  Si- 
monides,  the  poet,  this  question:  "  What  is  God?"  The 
poet,  sensible  of  his  unpreparedness  to  return  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  desired  a  day  to  deliberate  on  the  subject. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  solicited  a  space  of 
two  days.  These  having  elapsed,  he  requested  a  term 
of  four  days.  Hiero,  wondering  at  this  unexpected  con- 
duct, desired  an  explanation.  The  Cean  poet  rogpond- 
ed  in  substance,  to  this  eft'ect,  "The  longer  I  deliberate 
on  the  subject  the  problem  appears  the  more  difficult  of 
solution."  *      ,    ,;>      ,     \ 

Nor  is  there  anything  marvellous  in  all  this.  Simo- 
nides  perceived — as  well  he  might — that  the  solution  of 
the  question  was  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
And  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  this  response  emanated 
from  a  mind  swayed  merely  by  the  crepuscular  lights  of 
nature,  wholly  devoid  of  the  illuminating  influence  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  It  is  highly  problematical — to  say 
the  least — whether  any  poet, — nay,  whether  the  pro- 
foundest  philosopher,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
— unassisted  by  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  record, 
would  have  returned  a  more  judicious  answer. 

Man,  in  his  lapsed  condition,  irrespective  of  superhu- 
man aid,  has  no  just  apprehensions  of  the  "Throne  of 
God,"  or  of  the  essential  character  of  Him  who  sits 
thereon.  This  allegation  is  corroborated  by  a  conside- 
ration of  those  manifold  absurdities,  and  grostesque  in- 
ventions, which  misguided  men  have  so  ungraciously 
palmed  upon  the  world.  But  what  profound  cause  of 
felicitation  and  gratitude  have  we  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  we  are  not  doomed  with  the  benighted  inha- 
bitants of  paganism,  to  derive  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  crepuscular  glimmerings  of  a  sin-impair- 
«ed  reason?  That  "we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy," whose  prerogative  it  is  to  dispel  from  the  hu- 
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man  mind,  those  Qlouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  nature,  and  shed  light  npon 
all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  living  God.  With  this  heavenly  lamp  in  our 
hand,  we  can  push  our  thoughts  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  "  visible,  diurnal,  sphere ;"  rise  in  lofty  abstraction 
above  it,  and  hold  converse,  as  it  were,  with  celestial 
beings.  To  this  source  are  we  exclusively  indebted,  for 
all  tnat  we  know  of  the  subject  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,— "The  Throne  of  God."  Would  we,  there- 
fore, aspire  to  even  some  faint  glimpses  of  the  charac- 
teristic lineaments  of  this  throne  and  the  resplenjdent 
glory  of  Him  who  is  seated  upon  it,  to  the  teachings  of 
the  volume  of  Inspiration  must  we  constantly  appeal. 
Guided  then,  by  the  teachings  of  this  ethereal  lamp, 
would  we  with  much  diffidence,  essay  to  give  utterance 
to  a  few  desultory  thoughts,  touching  a  theme  so  sublime. 
Without  aspiring  "to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,'^ 
but,  in  meeKuess  and  humility,  bowing  in  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  legitimate  disclosures  of  this  infallible  guide 
we  may,  peradventure,  attain  some  feeble  conceptions  of 
a  subject,  which,  to  a  mind  unenlightened  by  revelation, 
must,  necessarily,  be  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity. 

What  then,  are  some  of  the  characteristic  attributes 
of  the  throne  of  God,  as  reflected  from  the  pages  of  the  sa- 
cred volume?  To  this  inquiry  we  now  address  ourselves. 

The  penman  of  the  Apocalypse — for  no  other  reason 
than  exercising  the  function  of  a  messenger  of  the  Cross 
— had  incurred  the  rnalignant  displeasure  of  Domitian, 
the  Eoman  Emperor,  that  paragon  of  flagitious  cruelty. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  gratify  his  fiendish  malevolence, 
denounced  against  this  faithful  servant  of  God,  a  decree 
of  banishment.  The  scene  of  his  exile  was  the  sea-girt 
Isle  of  Patmos — the  modern  Patmosa.  But  even  here, 
amid  the  abodes  of  solitude,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
experience  the  anguish  of  Divine  desertion,  he  was  fa- 
voured with  cheering  manifestations  of  Heaven's  appro- 
bation. He  enjoyed  the  signal  privilege  of  being  able 
to  lift  the  veil  wnich  conceals  from  mortal  ken,  the  events 
of  futurity,  and  obtain  some  insight  into  "  things  which 
.should  be  hereafter."  Under  the  operation  of  some  di-'^* 
vine  afflatus,  supernatural  vision,  or  rapturous  ecstacy. 
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there  was  unveiled  to  his  intellectual  sight,  an  emble- 
matical representation  of  a  magnificent,  glorious  Throne, 
and  One  sitting  upon  it.         ,     » 

The  idea  that  the  great  and  incomprehensible  Jehovah, 
is  circumscribed  to  any  particular  locality  in  the  mate- 
rial universe,  is  altogether  inadmissible.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion would  conflict  with  his  acknowledged  attribute  of 
omnipresence;  the  existence  of  which  attribute  is  une- 
quivocally taught  by  the  inspired  Psalmist:  "Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence?  If  1  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  thou  art 
there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."* 

But,  while  it  is  readily  conceded  that  ubiquity  is  one 
of  Jehovah's  attributes,  yet  the  supposition  is  not  pre- 
posterous, that  there  is  some  place  within  the  confines  of 
creation,  where  the  omniscient  One  more  visibly  dis- 
plays his  glorious  presence.  This  conclusion  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  teaching  of  the  inspired 
Oracles.  Thus,  says  the  Saviour,  on  one  occasion :  "Inf 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not 
80,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I 
am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  Corroborative  of  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed,  is  the  fact,  that  Christ's  human 
body  after  his  resurrection,  ascended  to  Heaven.  The 
same  may  be  predicated  of  those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 
Moreover,  if  the  place  called  Heaven,  has  no  particular 
locality,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  those  bodies?  And 
where  will  we  assign  a  residence  to  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  after  the  resurrection?  Being  material  bodies  they 
must  necessarily  have  a  local  habitation,  somewhere  in 
the  immensity  of  space.  From  these  considerations,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  there  is,  somewhere  in 
the  boundless  infinitude  of  space,  some  local  situation, 
where  the  eternal  Jehovah  is  wont  to  make  a  more  efful- 
gent display  of  his  ineffable  glory  than  he  does  elsewhere. 

♦Psalm  189.     fJohn  xiv:  2,  8. 
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"With  these  preliminaries,  we  proceed  to  contemplate 
some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  as  reflected  from  the  live- 
ly Oracles. 

The  apostle  having  concluded  the  epistolary  part  of 
his  revelation  relative  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
he  now  proceeds  to  unfold  the  prophetic  scene.  As  he 
introduced  the  former  with  a  vision  of  Christ,  so  he  in- 
troduces this  with  his  vision  of  God,  the  Creator,  seated 
on  his  glorious  high  throne,  surrounded  with  the  count- 
less myriads  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  chanting  their  loud 
hosannas  to  him  who  liveth  forever  and  ever.  This  su- 
pernatural vision  of  the  apostle,  doubtless  bears  a  stri- 
king similarity  to  that  exhibited  to  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  in  which  they 
saw  the  symbolical  representation  of  a  majestic  throne, 
*'high  and  lifted  up,  and  the  train  of  Him  who  sat  upon 
it,  filled  the  temple."*  "Then  I  looked,  and  behold,  in 
the  firmament  that  was  above  the  head  of  the  cherubim, 
there  appeared  over  them  as  it  were,  a  sapphire  stone, 
as  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  a  throne."f  "I  be- 
held till  the  thrones  were  cast  down  and  the  Ancient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool;  his  throne  was  like 
the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire."t 

Although  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see  God,  at  any 
time,  with  his  natural  organs  of  vision,  yet,  in  this  pro- 
phetic vision,  there  was  distinctly  exhibited  to  the  sight 
of  the  Exile  of  Patmos,  a  majestic,  awful,  and  glorious 
throne,  ^etablished  and  exalted  in  Heaven;  and  the  em- 
blem of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  as  seat- 
ed with  august  grandeur,  not  however,  in  human  form, 
but  in  an  illustrious  symbolical  appearance,  upon  His 
imperial  throne,  "  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all." 

The  first  idea,  here  prominently  brought  to  view,  is 
the  emblematical  likeness  of  Him  who  sat  upon  the 
Throne.  While  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  no  portrai- 
ture, or  device,  or  image,  invented  by  man,  can  convey 
to  the  mind,  any  adequate  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  Him  who  "is  a  Spirit,"  yet  the  context  would  seem, 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  a  mystical,  or  emble- 

*  Isaiah  vi :  1.     f  Ezek.  xi :  1.    X  ^^^  "^^  •  ^' 
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matical  appearance  of  Him  was  here  presented  to  the 
enraptured  vision  of  the  apostle.  While  thus  emble- 
matically seen  by  the  apostle  as  sitting  upon  his  empy- 
rean throne,  he  shone  forth  with  a  visible,  radiant  lustre, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  sparkling  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  most  brilliant  of  those  which  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  High  Priest's  breast-plate.*  They 
are,  moreover,  represented  as  placed  in  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. f 

Of  the  precious  stones  here  specified,  the  first  is  that 
of  the  jasper.  To  this  his  appearance  in  the  vision  of 
the  apostle  was  assimilated.  This  mineral  is  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  various  colours  of  white,  red,  brown,  blueish, 
and  green.  These  multifarious  hues  may  symbolize  the 
manifold,  and  well-connected  excellencies  of  Him  who 
sat  upon  the  throne.  Their  perpetual  brilliancy  may  be 
U'pical  of  the  exquisite  complacency  there  is  in  beholding 
Him  thus  enthroned  in  matchless  glory.  His  transcend- 
ently  glorious  appearance,  being  analagous  to  the  splen- 
did transparent  colour  of  the  jasper,  which  was  a  glitter- 
ing white,  with  an  intermixture  of  beautiful  tints,  may 
symbolize  God's  immaculate  purity  and  excellency,  as- 
sociated with  various  other  vouchsafements  to  his  chosen 
ones.  Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  from 
the  consideration,  that  moral  purity  must,  necessarily, 
be  connatural  to  the  essential  character  of  the  judge  of 
all  the  earth.  He  is  immeasurably  removed  from  every 
thing  that  makes  the  least  approximation  to  moral  de- 
filement. He  cannot  even  connive  at  anything  which 
possesses  the  least  tincture  of  moral  pollution.  This 
principle  of  his  nature  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
well-known  declaration  of  the  man  of  Uz:  if"  His  angels 
he  charged  with  folly."  Again:  "The  stars  are  not  pure 
in  his  sight."  Analogous  to  the  above  is  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Habakuk:  "Thou  art  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity. "§ 
Thus  we  see,  that  so  essentially  repugnant  is  the  moral 
character  of  God,  to  sin  in  every  form,  that  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sacred  penmen,  by  turning  away  from  it; 
or,  as  utterly  averse  even  to  looJcing  upon  it. 

*Exod.  xviii:  11-20.    \  Rev.  xxi:  19,  20. 
:j:Jobiv:  18:  Job  xxv:  6.    §Hab.  i:  18. 
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Further:  in  this  visionary  representation,  he  that  sat 
on  the  Throne  exhibited  to  the  entranced  view  of  the 
apostle  the  similitude  of  a  sardine  stone,  which  displays 
a  sanguineous,  or  reddish  hue.  May  not  this  complex- 
ion be  emblematical  ?  May  it  not  symbolize  *  Jehovah's 
peerless  majesty,  unappeasable  indignation,  and  unmiti- 
gated vengeance  against  all  his  corrigible  enemies  ?  Or, 
may  it  not  shadow  forth  his  inflexible  justice, — an  es- 
sential attribute  of  his  moral  character?  An  attribute 
which  must  forever  remain  unobliterated,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  cavils  of  heretical  teachers.  To  deny  his  posses- 
sion of  this  attribute  would  be  to  derogate  from  his  in- 
herent honor  and  tarnish  his  moral  character.  All  such 
efforts,  however,  must  emanate  from  misapprehensions 
of  the  true  character  of  God,  and  must  fall  still-born, 
when  fairly  tested  by  the  touch-stone  of  the  infallible 
record.  '       •  '•  -    -^h- 

N^o  jarring  attributes  characterize  the  moral  character 
of  the  eternal  Jehovah.  They  all  combine  to  constitute 
one  indissoluble,  harmonious 'assemblage.  Annihilate 
his  justice,  and  you  at  once  mar  the  beauty  and  symme- 
try of  the  whole.  This  attribute  must  then,  forever  stand 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable,  co-extensive  with  the 
existence  of  God  himself  All  efforts,  therefore,  to  ex- 
alt one  of  his  attributes  to  the  disparagement  of  another, 
are  destined,  Sysiphus-like,  to  rebound  upon  the  heads 
of  their  misguided  authors.     •     ' '•   '     ' 

While  it  is  hereby  admitted,  that  mercy  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  God,  yet  the  exalting  of  it,  at  the 
expense  of  justice,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  wholly  in- 
admissible. We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  entertain  an 
idea  so  derogatory  to  the  Divine  character.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  arranging  them  in  antithetical  contrast,  we 
delight  rather  to  contemplate  them  as  existing  in  harmo- 
nious juxtaposition,  and  constituting  essential  ingredi- 
ents in  the  Divine  essence.  Thus,  says  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet:    "Mercy  and  truth  are 


.- ". 


*  As  this,  as  well  as  all  the  prophetical  writings,  may  be  susceptible  of 
different  interpretations,  we  do  not  set  up  any  claims  to  infallibility,  in 
the  views  here  expressed.  Should,  therefore,  other  expositors  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  conclude  that  they  have  hit  upon  a  more  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion,  we  cheerfully  accord  to  them  the  right  to  enter  their  dissent 
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met  toffether;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.' —Psalm  Ixxxv:  10.  While  mercy  is  an  acknowl- 
edged attribute  of  the  Deity,  we  should  scrupulously 
guard  against  the  impiety  of  attempting  to  divest  him 
of  that  of  justice. 

• 

"  A  God  all  mercy  is  a  (Jod  unjust." 

Still  further;  we  have  a  pregnant  illustration  of  the 
principle  in  question,  in  the  story  of  redemption.  Here 
18  a  case  in  which,  if  justice  could,  in  any  event,  have 
been  dispensed  with,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would 
have  been  done  in  this.  But  no.  So  tenacious  was  the 
Divine  Law-giver  of  the  honor  of  his  government,  that 
the  majesty  of  the  law  must  be  maintained,  although  his 
own  Son  should  be  the  victim  by  whom  the  penalty  was 
endured.  An  infraction  of  the  divine  law  had  been  in- 
curred. This  could  not  be  tolerated  with  impunity. 
The  law  must  be  honored.  Eeparation  must  be  made. 
The  penalty  must  be  sustained,  either  by  the  offender 
himself,  or, — in  unison  with  a  principle  recognized  by 
laws,  both  divine  and  human, — in  the  person  of  a  sub- 
stitute. This  was  an  undertaking  to  which  fallen  man 
was  inadequate.  Having  raised  the  puny  arm  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  ruler  of  me  universe — 

"  Die  he,  or  juetice  must,  unless  for  him, 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death." 

But  where  could  a  substitute,  adequate  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking, be  found  ?  This  was  an  inquiry  of  momentous 
import; — one,  to  the  solution  of  which,  finite  intelligen- 
ces were  utterly  inadequate.  "Which  things  the  an- 
gels desire  to  look  into."*  "And  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor; 
therefore  his  arm  brought  salvation  unto  him."f  But 
this  state  of  deep  suspense  was  at  length  relieved. 

God  the  Father,  moved  by  a  love,  "All  height  above  ; 
all  depth  below,"  gave  utterance  to  the  thrilling  an- 
nouncement :     "  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the 

♦IPeti:  12.     flsa-li^c:  16, 
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pit ;  I  have  found  a  ransom."*  And  mutually  respon- 
sive is  the  language  of  the  Son  :  "  I  was  set  up  from 
everlasting,  from  tlie  beginning^  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him ;  re- 
joicing in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth  ;  and  ray  de- 
lights were  with  the  sons  of  men."f  Here  we  have  an 
unequivocal  intimation  of  the  Mediator's  voluntary  sue- 
ception  of  man's  guilt ;  of  his  spontaneous  acquiescence 
in  the  Divine  economy,  which  devolve^  on  him  the  stu- 
pendous undertaking  of  offering  himself  as  a  vicarious 
sacrilice  for  the  sins  of  a  ruined  world. 

Here  then,  was  a  conjunction  the  most  favourable 
imaginable,  for  suspending  the  exercise  of  justice, — for 
sheathing  tlie  flaming  sword,  when  Jehovah's  own  co- 
equal, co-eternal  Son  was  the  victim  of  its  vengeance. 
But  no,  having  been  once  unsheathed,  it  must  be  satis- 
fied, though  it  be  with  the  blood  of  his  own  well-belov- 
ed Son.  Then  was  issued  from  the  Throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal the  sovereign  behest :  "  Awake,  sword,  against  my 
Shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saitn 
the  Lord  of  hosts: "J  .     . 

"Thou,  rather  than  thy /u«<t««  should  be  stain'd,        ■,      ^ 
"  Didst  stain  the  Cross;  and,  work  of  wonders  far 

The  greatest,  that  thy  dearest  far  might  bleed." 

What  an  incontrovertible  proof  have  we,  in  this  trans- 
action, that  justice  is  an  essential  attribute  in  that  re- 
splendent assemblage  which  concenters  in  the  Divine 
Being!  [If  it  should  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  item,  it  will  find  an  explanation  in  the  fact, 
that  this  attribute, — his  justice, — is  frequently  impugned, 
or  at  least,  disparaged."] 

From  thus  reflecting  on  the  sterner  attribute  of  jus- 
tice— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — may  we  not 
turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  milder  aspect  of  Jeho- 
vah's Throne?  While  the  sardine  stone — typical  of  Grod's 
inflexible  justice,  and  fiery  indignation  against  all  his 
incorrigible  enemies, — was  visibly  exhibited  to  the  view 
of  the  entranced  apostle,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  prominently  presented  to  his  view  another  impor- 

*  Job.  xxxiii :  24.     f  Prov.  viii :  23,  30,  31.    X  Zech.  xiii :  7. 
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tant  appendant.  One  indicative  that  God  the  Father, 
was  reconciled  towards  his  rebellions  snbjects.  That  he 
no  longer  darts  from  Sinai's  smouldering  peak,  the  scath- 
ing thunders  of  the  broken  law.  But  now,  through  the 
merits  of  Him,  in  whom  he  "is  well  pleased,"  he  speaks 
in  the  softer  accents  of  reconciliation.  Such  a  dispen- 
sation would  seem  to  be  typically  represented  by  the 
"rainbow  round  about  the  throne."  This  beautttVil  phe- 
nomenon, like  a  glorious  arch  over  the  throne,  enlivened' 
with  the  most  delightful  green,  like  that  of  the  emfeVald, 
is  a  token  of  God's  unchangeable  faithfulness.  This  ce- 
lestial phenomenon  was  to  Koah  a  token,  that  he  would 
no  more  drown  the  world  with  a  deluge  of  waters.  But, 
may  it  not  have  an  ulterior  scope  ?  May  it  not  be  a  sym- 
bol of  God's  covenant  of  grace  and  peace,  which  had  an 
existence  before  the  world  began?  Such  a  conclusion  is, 
to  saj  the  least,  supported  by  strong  probability. 

While  then,  the  demands  of  justice  remain  unimpair- 
ed, it  is  not  necessary  to  dethrone  Mercy.  Their  co-ex- 
istence cannot  be  denied.  Pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  covenant  of  Grace,  entered  into,  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  fai*  back  in  the  counsels  of  Eternity,  plena- 
ry satisfaction  to  the  violated  law  has  been  rendered  by 
the  latter.  Tlirough  the  eflScacy  of  his  atoning  sacrifice, 
the  goings  forth  of  mercy,  free,  unmerited,  sovereign, 
rich,  immense,  can  now,  in  perfect  consistency  with  jus- 
tice, be  extended  to  rebel  man.  In  this  transaction,  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet  finds  a  realization:  "The 
counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both."* 

Further;  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  some  of  the  accompaniments  of  this  imperial 
throne,  as  delineated  in  the  context.  Supplemental  to 
this  throim/uf^uperlative  grandeur,  there  were  exhibit- 
ed to  t^j^isioikof  the  Exile  of  Patmos,  four  and  twenty 
6eat8;or  subordinate  thrones,  of  inferior  magnificence. 
On  these  were  seated  four  and  twenty  Elders,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  church  of  the  Old  and  iNew 
Testament.  Of  the  appearance  of  these  elders,  we  have 
a  succinct  description.  They  were  decorated  with  ha- 
biliments of  unsullied  purity,  emblematical,  not  only  of 
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the  imniacnlate  righteousness  of  justification,  but  ftlfto 
that  of  sanctification.  The  attire  of  their  heads  was  in  ex- 
act correspondence  with  the  wonted  character  of  saints. 
"  They  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  How  apt- 
ly significant  this,  of  the  honor  which  will  be  conferred 
on  God's  redeemed!  They  are,  by  some  of  the  inspired 
writers,  designated  ^*n^«  2in^  priests.  In  what  perfect 
congruity  then,  are  these  ornaments  with  which  their 
heads  are  so  ilhistriously  embellished!       .•      i,  c-^v >;.<; 

The  apostle  was  not,  however,  allowed  the  ntgti^rfti- 
lege  of  gazing  unremittingly  on  the  picturesque  specta- 
cle just  described.  His  attention  was  arrested  by  one 
of  a  far  diflferent  character.  The  throne  was  not  without 
its  terrors.  There  were  seen,  in  alternate  succession, 
coruscations  of  the  forked  lightning's  vivid  flash,  in  the 
manifestations  of  its  resistless  power.  Of  this  irresisti- 
ble energy,  we  have,  in  our  own  times,  unmietakeable 
indications.  These  are,  not  unfrequently,  witnessed  in 
the  terrific  effects  displayed  in  the  spectacle  of  the  thun- 
der-riven arnis  of  the  ancient  oak  of  the  forest, — a  stand- 
ing monument  of  the  omnipotent  power  of  that  Being 
who  is  wont  to  dart  down  with  such  terrific  efiect,  the 
winged  lightning  from  the  serial  cloud. 

Consequent  upon,  and  as  a  counterparb  to,  the  fearful 
lightning's  vivid  glare,  was  the  awful  thunder's  re-per- 
cussive roar.  "The  God  of  glory  thundereth.  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
full  of  majesty."*  These  majestic  displays  of  elemental 
nature,  analogous  to  what  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  token 
of  the  presiding  presence  of  the  Lord,  on  that  momen- 
tous occasion,  may  be  symbolical  of  Jehovah's  irrecon- 
cilable indignation  against  the  transgressors  of  his  holy 
law. 

"We  have  a  further  display  of  the  perfections  of  Him 
who  sat  on  the  Throne,  in  the  exhibition  of  seven  burning 
lamps,  designated  "The  Seven  Spirits  of  God."  These 
are  not  without  their  appropriate  significancy.  They, 
are  typical  of  the  variety  and  perfections  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  communicates  for 
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enlivening,  purifying,  and  warming  the  souls  of  his 
ministers  and  churches.  There  was,  moreover,  unfold- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  apostle,  another  concomitant  of 
the  Throne,  namely,  that  of  "  a  sea  of  glass,"  correspond- 
ing to  the  laver,  or  great  vessel  of  brass  in  the  taberna- 
cle or  temple,  which,  in  consideration  of  its  capacious- 
ness, was  denominated  the  ''''Molten  Sea^  In  this  laver 
were  the  priests  wont  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
blemish  of  ceremonial  defilement — a  preparative  requi- 
site to  their  entering  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Pure,  spot- 
less, and  transparent  as  crystal  was  this  "sea  of  glass," 
— emblematical  of  the  purifying  and  efficacious  blood  of 
the  "Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;" 
which  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  and  with  which  all  true 
believers  must  be  washed  from  the  stain  of  moral  pollu- 
tion before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  climes  of  never- 
ending  felicity.  '  ^ 

We  contemplate  still  another  appendage  of  this  impe- 
rial Throne.  We  have  reference  to  the  "  four  beasts," 
or  living  creatures,  as  the  original  term  imports.  By 
these  we  understand  a  hieroglyphical  representation  of 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Their  characteristics  are 
corroborative  of  this  view.  For  who  have  more  need  of 
wisdom,  prudence,  vigilance  and  circumspection,  than 
the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ?  They  are  enjoined  by 
more  than  human  authority,  to  "  be  wise  as  serpents." 
It  is  highly  incumbent  on  them  to  "  be  watchful  unto 
prayer." — ^To  "  walk  circumspectly,"  not  as  fools,  but  as 
-To  look  up  to  God  for  constant  communications 


wise. 


of  his  grace,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  impart  to 
others  salutary  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  "sound 
doctrine,"  that  cannot  be  controverted.  "That  they 
may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine^  both  to  exhort  and  to 
convince  the  gainsayers."* 

The  first  living  creature  bore  the  resemblance  of  a 
lion, — symbolizing  the  boldness  and  dauntless  intrepidi- 
ty so  necessary  sometimes,  in  a  messenger  of  the  Cross. 
Ihis  similitude  is  very  apposite  when  it  is  considered 
that  our  Lord,  on  one  occasion,  designated  two  of  his 
disciples  by  the  epithet  "  Bocmerges^ — Sons  of  Thun- 
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der,"  an  account  of  their  unblenching  resolution  in  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel.  Instead  of  cowering  beaneath  the 
menaces  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  or  betraying  a 
recreant  spirit,  they  evinced  a  disposition  that  showed 
them  to  be  strangers  to  "  the  fear  of  man,  that  bringeth 
a  snare."- •■  5' *'•':'' ^  '■'^5'  -  ',  ■••■•>  -  .■■    .\.  •■V:^"-.}\?  r;  ■r^r-iKv-vrtU' 

The  second  living  creature,  exhibited  the  likeness  of  a 
calf,  or  ox, — denoting  his  indefatigable  labour; — his  un- 
yielding diligence  and  assiduity  in  the  arduous  work  of 
his  Master.   ^ 

The  third  stood  erect,  exhibiting  the  lineaments  of  the 
"human  face  divine," — designative  of  that  prudence, 
discretion,  compassion,  and  benevolence,  so  essentially 
requisite  in  a  herald  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  fourth  was  characterized  by  the  similitude  of  an 
eagle; — significant  of  his  quick  penetration  into  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  As  the  eagle 
has  a  piercing  eye  and  so^rs  aloft,  so  he  who  "looks  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,"  is  wont  to  rise  in  lofty  ab- 
straction, abore  the  drivelling,  ephemeral  things  of  this 
sublunary  scene.  In  the  exercise  of  sublime  sentiments, 
and  elevated  devotions,  he  soars  above  the  littleness  and 
emptiness  of  this  puny  ball,  and  converses  as  it  were, 
with  celestial  beings : 

"  His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies^ 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl** 

The  apparatus  of  the  living  creatures  claims  a  passing 
notice.  They  had  each  six  wings  about  him  ;  and  they 
were  full  of  eyes  within,  similar  to  the  Seraphim,  in 
Isaiah's  vision.  With  two  they  covered  their  face,  ex- 
pressive of  the  profoundest  humility,  and  sacred  awe 
and  reverence ;  and  with  two  they  covered  their  feet, — 
indicative  of  great  humility,  or  promptitude,  and  as- 
siduous diligence  in  executing  their  high  commissions; 
and  with  two  they  did  fly, — significant  of  their  alacrity 
and  expedition  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  high  be- 
hests. Moreover,  they  were  full  of  eyes  within^ — inti'- 
mating  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  actings  of  their 
own  hearts;  scrutinizing  their  ruling  motives;  scanning 
the  origin,  progress,  and  consummation  of  their  every 
thought  and  purpose. 
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They  have  eyes  before  them  signifying  their  readiness 
to  look  up  to  God  for  divine  direction  ;  and  also  behind 
them,  expressive  of  their  cheerful  alacrity,  to  "  feed  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  had  purchased  with  bis  own 
blood."* 

They  bore  a  further  resemblance  to  the  seraphim  which 
appeared  to  Isaiah,  in  that  they  were  continually  em- 
ployed in  holy  rainstrations  and  solemn  adorations  to 
Him  who  sat  on  the  Throne,  saying  with  the  profound- 
est  reverence  and  sacred  wonder,  in  a  three-fold  accla- 
mation and  ascription  of  glory  to  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit, — three  persons,  but  one  God, — "  Holy,  holy,  ho- 
ly; holy  Father,  holy  Son,  and  holy  Spirit," — "unspot- 
edly,  infinitely,  essentially  and  communicatively  holy, 
is  the 'Lord  Jehovah,  the  Almighty  God,  who,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  always  was,  is,  and  will  be 
unchangeably  the  same;  and  who  is  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, Governor,  and  Disposer  of  all  things;  their  first 
great  cause,  and  ultimate  end ;  they  all  being  of  him^ 
through  him^  and  to  him.^  to  whom  he  glory  forever., 
AmenP 

Thus  then,  are  the  living  creatures  the  representatives 
of  Christ's  ministering  servants,  incessantly  employed  in 
ascribing  all  divine  honours,  and  the  most  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  incomprehensibly  glorious  One, 
who,  as  personated  by  the  Father,  appeared  in  emblems 
of  awful  and  illustrious  majesty,  as  seated  on  the  Throne. 

In  harmonious  concert  with  these  living  creaturesthe 
four  and  twenty  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  church, 
joining  in  unison  with  their  ministers,  who  conducted 
the  sublime  anthems,  bowed  down,  in  low  prostration 
and  humble  adoration  before  the  august  Throne.  Im- 
pressed with  the  profoundest  sense  of  his  ineffable  per- 
fections and  transcendent  excellencies,  they  accord  to 
him,  who  alone  is  possessed  of  immortality,  the  most 
eolemn  homage  and  devout  adoration ;  while,  with  the 
most  reverential  obeisance,  they  cast  their  glittering 
crowns  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  bringing  these  remarks,  (perhaps  already  too  pro- 
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lix,)  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  bestow  a 
cursory  glance  on  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Throne 
under  review.  Having  already  noticed,  with  some  par- 
ticularity, its  justice,  its  re-introduction  in  this  connex- 
ion is,  perhaps,  uncalled-for. 

It  is  a  Throne  established  in  righteousness.  "The 
judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right."  Any  other  course 
of  procedure  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  his  es- 
sential nature.  His  inherent  rectitude  must  forever  re- 
main utterly  ineffaceable.  In  sustentation  of  this  posi- 
tion, we  will  here  introduce  the  declaration  of  the  wise 
man  :  "  His  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteous- 
ness."* Of  similar  import  is  the  language  of  Job  :  "I 
will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker."f      Kif^,«nrvi  ;«f,^ 

The  Majesty  of  the  throne  is  a  prominent  attribute. 
It  is  one  to  which  the  inspired  writers  have  frequent  re- 
ference. Thus  says  the  man  of  Uz :  '^  With  Goa  is  terri- 
ble majesty.":]:  In  correspondence  with  the  above  is  the 
language  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  tinder  the  influence  of 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  Jehovah's  superlative  gran- 
deur, he  breaks  toi;th  in  the  following  ascription  of  hom- 
age to  the  Almighty :  ^'  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty.^^§  .^  :  •• 

Again,  its  glory.  This  has  no  parallel  in  heaven  or 
earth.  $y  this  we  identify  the  resplendent  shining  forth 
of  his  matchless  excellencies.  Displays  of  these  are  vi- 
sible everywhere,  above  us  and  aronnd  us.  Animate 
and  inanimate  creation,  alike  conspire,  to  demonstrate 
this  truth.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God," 
says  the  devout  Psalmist. 

We  next  contemplate  the  tmi/versality  of  God's  Throne. 
While  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  merely  chimerical  to 
suppose  that  there  is,  somewhere  in  the  universe,  a  lo- 
cality where  Jehovah  makes  a  fuller  display  of  his  glory, 
yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  circumscribing  his 
governmental  authority  to  any  particular  place.  The 
dominions  of  the  greatest  earthly  potentates,  who  subn 
dued  powerful  States,  and  made  nations  quail,  fell  im- 
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measurably  short  of  universality.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  claimed  for  them  was  the  major  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  sublunary  world.  But,  were  we  "  to  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea ;"  or  soar  to  the  outskirts  of  creation, 
there  would  his  omnipresence  invest  us  on  every  side: — 
there  would  we  owe  absolute  fealty  to  the  high  sanctions 
of  this  imperial  Throne.  Thus  says  the  pious  Psalmist : 
''AH  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine; 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all."*  Again,  says  the  same  inspired  wri- 
ter: "His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."t 

Its  stability  may  be  placed  in  prominent  contrast  with 
the  ephemeral  existence  of  terrestrial  thrones.  The  most 
powerful  dynasties  of  antiquity  have  been  obliterated 
from  the  list  of  nations.  Those  which  now  sway  the 
sceptre  of  dominion  will,  ere  long,  be  crumbled  by  the 
corroding  hand  of  all-consuming  time,  and  will  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been.  But,  not  so  with  the  Throne 
of  the  Eternal.  It  is  impregnably  fixed  on  an  immovea- 
ble basis, — unimpairable  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or 
the  machinations  of  the  combined  hosts  of  its  most  for- 
midable enemies.  "Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and 
ever." 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  is  its  immutdbility. 
Immutable  as  his  own  essential  essence  it  must  necessa- 
rily continue  to  exist  unchanged,  and  unchangeable, 
through  every  succeeding  period  of  time,  and  be  co- 
extensive with  Eternity  itself. 

The  Eternity  of  the  Throne  of  Omnipotence  is  well 
fitted  to  till  the  mind  with  emotions  of  sacred  wonder 
and  reverential  awe.  The  line  of  human  intellect  is  in- 
finitely too  short,  to  run  the  parallel,  or  even  to  make 
an  approximation  to  it.  Finite  cannot  grasp  that  which 
is  infinite.  Commensurate  with  the  existence  of  God 
himself,  is  the  duration  of  his  Throne.  The  subject  is 
overwhelming.  The  mind  sinks  exhausted,  in  attempt- 
ing to  grasp  it.  And  while  the  cycles  of  eternity  shall 
sweep  endlessly  along,  Jehovah's  Throne  will  still  be 
invested  with  immarcessible  vigor,  unimpaired,  and  un- 
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impairable.  "The  Lord  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."* 
Pretermitting  other  attributes  which  might  be  no- 
ticed, let  us  take  a  desultory  glance  at  some  of  the 
attending  retinue  of  this  magnificent  Throne.  This  con- 
stitutes no  inconsiderable  feature  of  its  resplendent  gran- 
deur. We  are  warranted  by  the  inspired  Oracles,  in 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  perpetually  encompassed  with 
countless  myriads  of  seraphic  throngs.  "Thousand  thou- 
sands ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him."f  The  cherubim  and  the 
seraphim  are  there.  There  too,  is  theShechinah  attend- 
ed with  angelic  hosts.  The  arch-angel  Gabriel,  is  seen 
peering  in  towering  supremacy.  Amid  this  multitudi- 
nous host,  are  seen  too,  the  diversified  orders  of  celestial 
hierarchies.  The  serried  ranks  of  spotless  intelligencies 
constitute  a  portion  of  this  ineft'ably  splendid  retinue. 
These  all,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  obsequious  fealty, 
and  humble  and  adoring  prostration,  unite  in  liarmoni- 
ous  concert,  in  the  loftiest  ascriptions  of  hosannas  and 
hallelujahs  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  imperial  throne. 

Of  the  resplendent  majesty  and  glory  of  Ilitn  who  sits 
upon  the  Throne,  we  have  a  graphic  description  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  English  bard : 

"Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above,^    *  %  f 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 

High  thron'd  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye, 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view :  . 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  Heaven  '    * 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received^ 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;" 

How  solemn  the  reflection,  that  Adam's  universal  pro- 
geny must,  one  day,  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
Him  who  sits  upon  this  peerless  Throne! 

How  awfully  grand  the  conception  of  beholding  the 
multitudinous  tribes  of  the  human  race,  congregated  in 
one  immense  assembly,  at  the  bar  of  this  dread  tribunal! 
When  there  shall  be  a  full  disclosure  of  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  and  the  judge  "shall  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works."  ^  • 

*Bx.  xv:  18.    f  Dan.  vii:  10. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SUCCESS  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  first  call  to  the  Gospel  Ministry  exhibits,  in  a  stri- 
king manner,  the  true  spirit  of  this  work,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  important  element  of  success.  It  was 
given  to  Simon  Peter,  at  the  shore  of  Galilee.  The  Sa- 
viour had,  just  before,  directed  him  to  "launch  out  into 
the  deep  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a  draught."  In  do- 
ing this  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  fruitless  toil  of  the 
night  previous,  but  he  designed  to  trythe  spirit  of  his 
new  disciple.  "And  Simon  answering,  said  unto  him, 
Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night  and  have  taken  no- 
thing; nevertheless^  at  thy  word,  Iwill  let  down  the  net." 
This  reply  evinced  strong  confidence  in  Christ  and  a 
spirit  of  obedience  to  his  will.  The  result  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  also  increased  his  confidence  in  the  Master's 
omniscience  and  power,  and  deeply  impressed  him  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  It  was  just  as  he  had 
been  brought  to  this  point,  that  our  Saviour  gave  him 
the  promise  of  employing  him  in  the  Gospel  Ministry, — 
"henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men."  We  are  forced  to 
believe  that  he  had  this  ministerial  call  in  view  from 
the  first  of  this  transaction — and  that  he  regarded  the 
spirit  of  ^Peter's  answer  as  the  true  spirit  of  the  minis- 
try. He  saw  that  the  man  who,  after  a  night  of  fruit- 
less, though  skilful  and  earnest  toil,  was  yet  ready  to 
renew  that  toil,  simply  at  his  word^  was  the  man  who 
would,  in  the  labours  of  the  Ministry,  be  ever  ready  to 
repeat  exertions  for  his  cause,  even  after  protracted  and 
discouraging  labour, — provided  only,  he  had  the  word 
of  his  Master  for  so  doing.  This  incident,  as  we  con- 
ceive, exhibits  the  true  relation  between  our  responsi- 
bility and  our  success. 

It  is  a  painful,  but  undoubted  truth,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  expecting  universal,  even  apparent  success, 
in  the  employment  of  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  true 
God  has  said,  that  "A^5  word  shall  not  return  unto  him 
void, — that  it  shall  accom/plish  that  which  he  pleases, 
and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  he  sends  it." 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  God  succeeds  perfectly  and  inva- 
riably in  all  that  he  really  attempts.  What  we  say  is, 
that  while  the  means  of  grace  are  adapted  to  save  the 
souls  of  men,  and  are  employed  by  the  faithful  servants 
of  God  to  that  end,  yet  neither  the  Bible  nor  experience 
warrants  us  in  expecting  that  all,  or  even  a  large  pro- 
portion, of  those  on  whom  they  are  brought  to  bear,  will 
be  saved  ;  even  when  the  efforts  used  are  most  Scriptu- 
ral in  form  and  most  Christian  and  faithful  in  Spirit. 
"Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  ■'>:: 

However  desirable  it  be  to  labour  in  confidence  of 
success,  and  however  discouraging  this  truth  may  be,  to 
which  we  refer,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  realized  by 
God's  servants  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  "Who  hatih 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  aim  of  the  Lord 
revealed?"  was  the  complaining  and  desponding  inquiry 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  A  similar  experience  was  real- 
ized by  many  other,  if  not  all  of  the  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation,  who  seemed  to  "stretch  out  their  hands  all 
day  long  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  illustrative  ot  this  truth  was 
the  want  of  apparent  success  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  this,  the  prophiet  repre- 
sents him  as  saying,  "I  have  laboured  in  vain;  I  have^ 
spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain."  Though' 
"  he  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  yet  how  few  regarded 
"  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  I" 
Though  he  performed  so  many  and  such  wonderful  mi- 
racles, yet  how  few  were  convinced  of  his  claims.  At 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  so  abundant  in  labours,  so  in- 
structive and  solemn,  and  faithful,  so  glorious  and  im- 
pressive in  the  exhibitions  of  Divine  power;  and  withal 
so  tender  and  persuasive  in  its  spirit, — at  the  close  of 
that  ministry  he  was  called  to  weep  over  infatuated  Je- 
rusalem, which  refused,  with  only  slight  exceptions,  to 
be  gathered  under  his  wings.  And  how  many  of  God's 
ministers  have  found  sad  occasion  to  recall,  for  their  own 
comfort,  this  remarkable  example.  The  disproportion 
between  the  efforts  employed  and  the  results  achieved 
has,  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  constituted  a  pain- 
ful illustration  of  the  fact  of  which  we  speak.  Nearly 
every  youthful  preacher  is  doomed  to  have  the  buoyant 
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anticipations  of  his  early  ministry  disappointed,  as  were 
those  of  the  gifted  and  enthusiastic  Melancthon.  Many 
a  Godly  minister  has  been  compelled  to  labour  through 
long  years  of  anxiety  and  desire,  without  being  permit- 
ted to  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  his  hands,  in 
the  known  conversion  of  a  single  soul.  The  distinguish- 
ed Samuel  Rutherford,  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  17th  century,  writes  to  a  friend,  "  I 
see  exceeding  small  fruit  of  my  ministry,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  one  soul  to  be  my  crown  and  rejoicing 
in  the  day  of  Christ."  And  even  at  the  present  day 
when  the  accessions  to  the  church  are  greater  than  at 
any  previous  time,  since  the  apostolic  age,  there  are 
doubtless,  many  similar  instances.  Indeed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  at  one  period  or  another,  every  minister 
of  Christ,  and  every  labourer  in  his  vineyard  is  called 
to  encounter  this  discouraging  experience, — to  behold 
month  after  month,  and  some,  year  after  year,  of  earn- 
est and  prayerful  labour  pass  away,  unrelieved  by  any 
marked  indications  of  success  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
And  no  doubt  even  the  most  successful  are  ready  to  join 
in  this  lamentation,  when  they  Witrast  ih^few  who  are 
gathered  in  with  the  multitudes  who  remain  in  the  way 
of  death.  , 

We  propose  to  consider  this  general  fact  as  a  source 
of  temptation  to  all  who  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Not  only  is  it  adapted  to  test  the  reality  and 
strength  of  our  zeal, — it  is  also  a  source  of  serious  dan- 
ger^ leading,  in  some  instances  to  injurious  and  in  some, 
to  disastrous  results. 

The  first  class  of  these  dangers,  to  which  we  advert, 
arises  ^r(?m  improper  views  of  the  causes  of  this  want  of 
success.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  question, — 
what  are  these  causes  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
readers  recognize  the  distinction  between  those  which 
are  secondary  and  that  which  is  the  grand,  ultimate 
cause.  With  us  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  varied  re- 
sults of  Gospel  preaching  and  Christian  effort,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  sove- 
reign determination  of  Him  "who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will," — and  "  who  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy."    There  being  in 
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the  hearts  of  men,  no  natural  nor  self-originated  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  the  calls  of  the  Gospel ;  and  neither  the 
word,  nor  sacraments  nor  ministers  of  Christ,  having  any 
independent  power  to  produce  such  disposition,  the  work 
of  conversion  must  be,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  work 
of  God, — and  as  such,  must  be  wrought  where  and  when, 
on  the  persons,  and  to  the  extent  which  God  chooses. — 
"  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither 
is  he  that  watereth  :  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 
Our  Saviour  referred  to  this  very  discrimination  in  God's 
dealing  with  "  the  wise  and  prudent,"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  "  babes"  on  the  other,  when  he  uttered  the 
words — "Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  tliy 
sight."  Here,  then,  we  are,  unquestionably,  to  look  for 
the  ultimate  cause  of  both  failure  and  success.  In  the 
one  case,  depraved  man  is  left  in  his  sins, — in  the  other, 
man,  equally  depraved,  is  made  willing  in  the  day  of 
God's  power.  We  are  never  to  forget,  or  undervalue 
this  fundamental  truth.  It  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
Christianity.  It  is  the  most  precious  source  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement  to  the  ministry  and  the  church, 
and  it  should  have  a  conspicuous  place  and  a  controul- 
ing  influence  in  all  our  motives,  efforts  and  anticipa- 
tions. 

Assuming  then,  that  we  all,  habitually,  ascribe  our 
want,  both  of  real  and  apparent  success,  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  God,  we  remark  that  one  danger  arising  from  this 
want  of  success,  is  that  of  falling  into  a  sjpir%t  of  indif- 
ference. It  is  one  mark  of  that  selfishness  which  cleaves 
even  to  the  renewed  mind,  that  our  interest  in  any  re- 
sult is  generally  in  proportion  to  our  personal  connexion 
with  that  result,  either  as  sharing  in  its  benefits,  or  as 
having  an  agency  in  its  production.  It  is  true  the  Spirit 
of  God  fires  the  souls  of  true  Christians  with  a  zeal  that 
is  both  disinterested  and  humble — a  zeal  which  is  willing 
to  toil  for  others,  and  especially  for  Christ,  and  to  be  used 
as  the  obscure  and  dependant  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
,the  Almighty.  Still,  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  truest, 
humblest  servant  of  Christ,  to  tell  how  much  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  is  fed  by  the  con- 
scious efficiency  of  his  own  exertions,  and  the  visible 
success  with  which  those  exertions  are  crowned.    Not 
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that  we  would  brand  all  snch  z6al  as  spurious  and  wrong. 
We  know  not  to  what  extent  God  himself  may  be  em- 
ploying this  very  influence,  in  stimulating  the  interest 
and  the  activity  of  his  servants.     But  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent how  the  withholding  of  success  endangers  the  very 
existence  of  that  interest,  and  how  surely  it  will  dampen 
a  zeal  which  is  not  pure  and  strong.     It  is  also  apparent 
what  relation  there  is  between  tnis  influence  and  our 
views  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.     While  our  labours  are 
successful,  and  souls  are  being  converted  by  our  instru- 
mentality, it  were  easy  to  keep  our  interest  alive  and 
our  zeal  fervent,  even  while  we  renounce  all  self-reliance, 
and  ascribe  our  success  to  the  sovereign  goodness  and 
power  of  Jehovah.     But  when  we  seem  to  labour  in  vain 
andr  spend  our  strength  for  naught, — when  no  Divine 
influence  descends  upon  our  work, — when  the  ungodly 
remain  obdurate  and  impenitent,  and  few  or  none  are 
plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning; — and  when  we  re- 
alize, then,  there  is,  after  all,  no  power  in  our  arm, — no 
intrinsic  efficacy  in  our  efforts, —  that  not  even  a  zealous 
Paul,  nor  an  eloquent  Apollos,  can  of  himself  secure  the 
increase,  and  that  God  is  the  ultimate  and  sovereign 
sourois  of  all  results, — then  it  is  that  the  reality  and 
strength  of  our  zeal  are  brought  to  the  test, — then  it  is 
seen  whether  that  zeal  be  truly  and  supremely  for  God, 
or  whether  it  depends  upon  our  beholding  the  triumphs 
of  our  own  exertions, — and  then  it  is,  that,  if  our  zeal  be 
spurious  or  feeble,  or  if  it  be  based  on  wrong  convictions, 
it  will  die  away  into  a  cold  indifference.     A  false  zeal 
cannot  endure  the  combined  influence  arising  from  see- 
ing the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  save  souls,  and  from 
ascribing  that  failure  to  the  sovereign  will  of  Jehovah. 
It  can  live  and  labour  only  while  flushed  with  at  least 
seeming   success.     But  a  true  zeal,  which  burns  with 
pious  love  to  Christ,  and  with  compassionate  love  for 
souls,  can  labour  for  the  Master,  not  only  amidst  anima- 
ting triumphs,  but  also  amidst  discouraging  failures, — 
and  that,  too,  even  while  it  realizes  that  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  Master  himself,  withholds  success.     Though 
it  has  toiled  through  a  long  and  dark  night  of  discoura- 
ging exertion,  it  is  ready  for  new  efforts,  and  for  harder 
labours,  just  so  far,  and  just  in  such  circumstances,  as 
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the  Divine  word  of  that  Master  requires.  It  shall  not 
demand  even  the  certainty  of  future  success,  to  enliven 
its  fervour,  or  to  prepare  it  for  its  toils. 

The  true  servant  of  Christ  has  a  higher  end,  and  a 
more  animating  motive  than  even  the  prospect  of  success, 
i.  e.  to  do  the  will — to  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
Master.  And  just  so  long  as  he  sees  the  standard  of 
that  Master  advancing  before  him,  and  leading  the  way, 
he  is  ready  to  follow.  He  is  just  as  willing  to  labour 
for  Christ  without  apparent  fruit  as  with  it.  He  is  as 
prompt  to  follow  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  as  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day.  Such,  we  say,  are  the  attributes  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  zeal.  If  ours  be  such,  then  we  are 
above  the  danger  of  which  we  speak.  But  if  ours  be 
either  a  weaker,  or  a  more  selfish  zeal,  then  is  it  endan- 
gered by  all  our  failures  to  do  good ;  and  if  God  sees  fit 
to  withhold  success  from  our  plans  and.  exertions  in  his 
cause,  we  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  indif- 
ferent to  the  result,  and  to  the  form  and  fidelity  of  our 
labours,  and  of  fortifying  that  indifi'erence  by  taking 
wrong  views  of  the  sovereign  agency  of  God.  In  some 
instances,  this  indifference  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  even 
external  labour, — taking  away  all  stimulus  to  action,  and 
inducing  a  state  of  criminal  sloth.  In  others,  it  has  led 
to  what  we  fear  is  not  very  much  better, — a  careless, 
heartless,  and  merely  professional  discharge  of  external 
duty, — a  continued  use  of  means,  without  much  thought 
as  to  the  end, — a  regular  employment  of  appointed  in- 
strumentalities, without  any  hope  of  success;  between 
which,  and  an  utter  unbelief  of  God's  promises,  it  is  hard 
to  discriminate.  Against  these  evils,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  guard  and  strive,  since  they  are  at  once 
sinful,  and  fatal  to  all  future  success.  Just  so  far  as 
God  sees  fit  to  try  us  by  this  want  of  success,  let  us  recur 
to  the  grand  motives  for  fidelity  in  the  work  of  God, — 
our  obligations,  as  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
as  his  adopted  children, — as  his  consecrated  servants, — r 
as  those  who  have,  by  our  own  solemn  and  voluntary 
engagements  dedicated  our  strength  and  time  to  Him. 

But  this  suggests  another  form  of  danger  arising  from 
this  same  source, — that  of  confining  our  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  our  want  of  success,  and  not  dAJklAj  regard- 
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ing  those  secondary  causes  which  pertain  to  ourselves. 
God's  sovereign  determination  seems  indeed,  adequate 
to  account  for  all  the  failures  of  our  efforts;  and  as  a 
source  of  consolation  and  an  argument  for  submission,  it 
is  ample.  Yet,  as  we  continually  teach,  we  are  none 
the  less  responsible  for  all  this.  We  are  not  indeed,  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  conversion  of  one  soul,  yet  we 
are  responsible  for  acquiring  all  the  mental  and  spiritu- 
al litness  possible,  and  for  putting  forth  all  the  ability 
we  have,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  men.  While 
therefore,  we  turn  to  God's  sovereignty  for  consolation, 
in  view  of  our  want  of  success,  let  us  not  forget  that 
just  so  far  as  our  failure  is  connected  with  our  lack  of 
industry,  fidelity,  and  prayerfnlness,  to  the  same  extent 
shaU  we  be  held  accountable  for  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences which  ensue.  Though  God's  Spirit  alone  can 
make  our  best  warnings  and  exertions  effectual,  yet,  fail- 
ing to  warn  and  labour  as  faithfully  as  we  ought,  God 
will  require  at  our  hands^  the  blood  of  neglected  souls. 
It  is  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  our  system  of  truth  to  la- 
bour just  as  earnestly  and  to  care  just  as  anxiously  for 
the  salvation  of  perishing  souls,  as  if  their  salvation  de- 
pended exclusively  upon  us,— while,  at  the  same  time,, 
we  look  to  God  for  success  just  as  dependantly  and  just 
as  trustfully  as  if  he  dispensed  with  our  instrumentality. 
It  is  this  view  which  combines  labour  with  faith, — a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  with  dependance  on  God, 
— and  anxiety  for  success  with  submission  to  the  Divine 
will, — the  only  view  and  the  only  spirit  which  can  ena- 
ble any  to  toil  and  struggle  on  with  a  loving  heart,  a 
lively  zeal  and  an  obedient  mind,  through  all  the  dis- 
couragements and  trials  of  unsuccessful,  or  appparently 
unsuccessful,  labour. 

But  there  is  another  extensive  class  of  dangers  arising 
from  want  of  success,  of  a  very  different  character,  which 
we  would  describe  generally,  as  consisting  in  a  depar- 
ture from  the  word  of  Christ  in  the  means  and  the  mode 
of  seeking  after  success.  The  class  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  consists  in  a  failure  of  all  earnest  effort ^ 
this  is  a  departure  from  those  efforts  which  the  Mas- 
ter had  enjomed.  The  cold-hearted,  indifferent  servant, 
may  be  willing  to  continue  in  mere  outward  but  careless 
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labours  of  the  prescribed  form^  and  often  justifies  his 
course  on  the  ground  that  it  is  regular  and  Scriptural  in 
its  method  and  means.  The  dangers  of  which  we  now 
speak,  are  no  less  formidable,  and  the  evils  to  which 
they  tend  no  less  to  be  deprecated.  The  warm-hearted 
Minister  of  Christ,  who  loves  the  church  and  loves  the 
souls  of  men,  is  prone  to  feel  that  visible  success  is  the 
essential  seal  of  his  ministry.  This  conviction  and  this 
anxiety  often  becomes  the  sources  of  serious  error,  in  re- 
gard both  to  his  plans  of  effort  and  the  nature  of  his 
exertions.  They  often  beget  a  species  of  zeal  which  the 
best  forms  of  success  do  not  gratify,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence, continually  undervalues  such  forms  of  success, 
and  fails  to  seek  after  them,  while  it  pursues  results 
which  are  less  real,  less  valuable,  and  to  some  extent, 
hinders  those  which  are  more  to  be  desired.  We  refer 
to  that  species  of  zeal  which  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  conversion  of  souls.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  utter  one 
syllable  in  disparagement  of  an  end  so  glorious  and  so 
holy, — an  end,  worthy  not  only  of  man's,  not  only  of  a 
seraph's  zeal,  but  even  of  God's  eternal  purpose  of  re- 
deeming love.  Rather  would  we  magnify  and  exalt  an 
instrumentality  having  so  blessed  a  design, — since  "he 
that  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall 
save  his  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins," — and  "they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  All  we  wish  to 
say  is,  that  a  zeal  which  is  confined  to  this  one  part  of 
the  work  of  God  is  a  defective  zeal, — that  it  does  not, 
while  thus  partial,  lead  to  the  best  results,  and  that  by 
failing  to  have  other  elements,  of  vast  importance,  it 
often  leads  to  serious  error  and  to  injurious  results.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  pertinent  inquiry — what  is  the  success 
after  which  we  should  aspire, — to  which  as  the  minis- 
ters, oflScers  and  members  of  the  church,  we  should  di- 
rect our  exertions? 

There  are  results  which  belong  peculiarly  to  God, 
which  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  are  to  seek  primarily. 
He  has  instituted  the  church  for  the  display  of  his  own 
glory  and  the  vindication  of  his  own  character  in  an 
apostate  world.  To  declare  and  defend  His  truth  is  the 
first  great  object  to  be  sought,  and  nothing  which  would 
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either  thwart  or  hinder  that,  no  matter  how  much  it 
would  seem  to  benefit  men,  is  at  all  consistent  with  the 
grand  mission  and  the  first  duty  uf  the  church.  But 
happily,  God  has  chosen  to  effect  this,  and  in  a  way 
which,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  process  itself,  se- 
cures the  highest  welfare  of  his  creatures.  The  first 
step  in  this  great  work  is  the  conversion  of  souls.  This 
lays  the  foundation,  and  is,  indeed,  essential  to  all  the 
other  parts.  To  aim  at  this  as  extensively  as  possible 
is  indispensable  to  a  true  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God, — 
and  hence  for  this  we  should  cherish  an  intense  anxiety 
and  desire, — for  this  we  should  pray  with  agonizing  earn- 
estness,— for  this  we  should  toil  with  unwearied  exer- 
tion. We  cannot,  indeed,  exceed  the  required  measure 
of  zeal  for  an  end  so  benevolent  and  holy.  Yet,  by  con- 
fining our  zeal  to  this  one  design,  we  shall  be  led  to  a 
course  of  effort  involving  the  neglect,  if  not  the  injury, 
of  other  parts  of  the  great  work.  Men  are  not  only  to 
be  converted  and  brought  into  the  church, — it  is  the  de- 
sign and  command  of  Christ  that  they  be  edified  and 
built  up  on  their  most  holy  faith, — that  they  be  enlight- 
ened and  trained, — and  that  they  be  carried  forward  in 
a  career  of  continual  spiritual  progress, — that  they  be- 
come more  holy  and  more  like  Christ, — that  they  receive 
not  only  the  grace  of  pardon,  but  also  the  grace  of  assu- 
rance and  comfort,  and  joy  in  God,  and  that  they  be 
made  to  abound  more  and  more  in  every  good  work. 
And  it  is  by  these  achievements,  no  less  than  by  their 
conversion,  that  God  is  glorified  and  the  Saviour  hon- 
oured. Herein  indeed,  are  attained  the  higher  ends  of 
the  church,  beyond  which  it  were  impossible  to  seek  for 
holier  or  more  glorious  results.  It  were  a  blessed  work 
to  toil  exclusively  for  those  who  are  perishing  in  sin, — 
but  it  were  no  less  blessed  and  no  less  important  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  to  toil  for  the  sanctification  and  comfort 
of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord.  God  indeed,  loves  sinners. 
But  the  strongest  expressions  of  his  love  refer  to  sinners 
as  already  redeemed,  pardoned  and  saved, — the  church 
which  he  has  bought  with  the  blood  of  his  own  son. 
God  loves  "the  gates  of  Zion"  with  a  special  and  distin- 
guishing affection.  The  church  is  his  peculiar  treasure, 
on  which  he  lavishes  his  choicest  gilts,— on  which  he 
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bestows  his  most  extended  labours.  What  end,  then,  can 
be  more  important,  and  what  species  of  success  more  to 
be  coveted  by  the  true  servants  of  God,  than  the  spiritu- 
al advancement, — the  purity, — the  consolation  and  high- 
est usefulness  of  those  who  are  already  the  children  of 
Jehovah, — secure  though  they  already  be  against  eter- 
nal destruction?         *      •        :^  -■  \    -       \       • 

And  how  important  that  the  chtirch,  which  is  God's 
kingdom  and  representative  on  earth,  be  pure  in  her 
membership, — uncorrupted  by  false  and  deluded  Pro- 
fessors! Is  it  not,  then,  a  weighty  concern  of  the  labour- 
ers in  Zion  to  press  upon  the  church,  as  a  body,  such 
instructions,  tests  and  appliances,  as  will  develope  the 
true  character  of  all.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  more  important  that  the  church  of  God  stood  forth 
in  her  true  character, — in  the  maturity  of  Christian 
knowledge, — in  the  strength  of  solid  and  consistent  pie- 
ty,— clothed  in  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  prepared 
to  wield  with  wise  efficiency  the  weapons  of  a  spiritual-*' 
warfare.  And  yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  since 
the  reformation,  when  so  little  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  great  work  of  training  the  member- 
ship. Hence,  we  urge  that' it  is  a  defective  zeal  which 
leaves  unaccomplished,  and  unsought,  and  comparative- 
ly uncared  for,  this  grand  purpose  and  requirement  of 
the  Almighty.  And  we  add,  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  whose  zeal  and  anxiety  embrace  such  labours  as 
these,  that  if  they  be  successfully  engaged  in  building 
up  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
ill  holiness,  in  the  practice  of  family  i-eligion,  iH  godly 
living,  in  prayerfulness,  and  in  active  useniTne66, — they 
are  doing  a  noble,  a  truly  glorious  work,  both  foi*  God 
and  their  race,  even  though  they  are  not  permitted  to 
see  many  converts  from  the  world.  It  is  not  the  rmm- 
her  of  professions,  but  their  consistency  which  advances 
the  Divine  glory.  And  in  view  of  the  nui^ber  of  spu^ 
rious  conversions,  there  is  no  field  of  effort  for  the 
conversion  of  souls  more  important,  than  that  which  is 
embraced  in  the  walls  of  Zion,— the  conversion  of  self- 
deceived  church  members.  And  in  vi6W  of  the  low 
state  of  piety  aniong  professed  Christians  geiie'rally  ,-^the 
covetousnefes,  the  indolence,  the  prayeHulrie^s,  th^  s^i- 
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ritual  Ignorance,  ttie  inconsistencies,  tne  evil  innuence 
and  the  bad  exannples  which  abound, — we  are  bold  to 
say  that  there  is  no  species,  no  measure  of  success  more 
excellent  and  more  to  be  sought  after  than  that  which 
shall  remove  or  diminish,  perceptibly,  these  sore  and 
wide-spread  evils.     :  vv^;y^,t»  ., 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  danger  which  we 
ascribe  to  a  want  of  success  in  the  conversion  of  souls? 
It  has  at  least  this  to  do  with  it, — that  these  important 
and  neglected  departments  of  the  great  work  involve 
more  labour  and  anxiety,  and  red  difficulty,  than  even 
the  ingathering  of  converts ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
even  their  successful  cultivation  fails  to  afford  that  exci- 
ting gratification,  and  to  produce  that  glow  of  triumph- 
ant ieeling  which  are  experienced  when  our  labours 
result  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The  latter  form,  also, 
counts  more  largely  and  more  rapidly,  and  is  attended 
with  more  eclat,  both  in  the  church  and  the  world, — 
while,  on  the  contrary,  efforts  to  train, — to  instruct,  pu- 
rify, elevate  and  edify  the  church  by  searching,  preach- 
ing, and  by  faithful  discipline,  is  not  only  a  difficult,  but 
also  a  slow  and  unpopular  work,  hence  less  inviting  and 
less  stimulating.  Now,  if  a  want  of  success  in  the  con- 
version of  sinners  were  to  result  in  more  diligent  and 
faithful  effort  in  this  neglected  part  of  the  work,  it  would 
be  a  happy  result  of  our  failure,  since  it  would  not  only 
lead  to  the  noble  ends  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  also 
by  securing  them,  would  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
extended  and  glorious  successes  in  the  conversion  of 
men,  than  have  been  witnessed  since  the  primitive  days ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  secure,  and  set  in  motion  that  in- 
strumentality, which,  at  the  present  day,  is  more  needed 
than  any  other, — that  of  a  holy,  praying,  active  church, 
cooperating  with  the  ministry  in  the  salvation  of  a  ruin- 
ed world. 

But,  such  want  of  success  does  not  always  result  in 
this, — and  here  we  come  to  the  most  serious  danger  of 
all  from  this  source.  Anxious  for  this  species  of  suc- 
cess, and  failing  to  secure  it  by  such  means,  and  in  such 
ways  as  the  Master  prescribes,  many  are  led  to  resort  to 
other  means  and  other  modes  of  effort,  unlawful  in  their 
origin  and  injurious  in  their  results.     For  example,  find- 
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ing  that,  the  Scriptural  doctrines  which  they  have  been 

)er^tio*i,'krid»carrtyin  their 
'e'^'^ei^ft  teiftptcd  to  modify 

their  teachings,  with  a  view/tcr^ttid^r  ihfltierice  and  more 


preaching  are  slow  in 
apparent  results,  many 


rapid  success, — a  course  ,int^-'#hich"fe^ery:ione  unblest 
with  success,  is  in  dang#i>€^,.;fallm^^;  ''^t¥^'  finding 
that  converts  are  few,  when  jiidged/bytM^'it^rn  tests  of 
the  Bible,  many  are  temptied  to 'adopi'^^-fL^Wer  a.nd  a 
looser  judgment,  by  which^tiit?ito(ies;^\et.y  fe6  admitted 
to  the  church.  Finding  ot^f^'dfeaomi^^ii^^f*' so  ready 
and  urgent  to  secure  for  thenfl8«lT6g'all  V^piited  converts/ 
or  who  are  willing  to  profess  religiotn^* 8<3na&»are  led, — 
forced  as  they  feel  it, — to  admit  to  tbepriySe^es  of  the 
church  persons  who  are  untriedy  and  thus;  in'<toafay  ea?-; 
ses,  by  a  premature  profession,  made  a  cause  of  sd^n^^al/ 
and  in  this  way,  at  least,  recklessly  expose  the  church 
to  the  danger  of  impurity.  And  fltill*  further,"  inasmuch 
as  the  use  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace,-^preaching 
the  word,  prayer,  pastoral  visitatioti,  personal  exhorta-"'^ 
tion  and  direct  instruction  to  persons  inquirtng  what  they^ 
must  dp  to  be  saved, — inasmuch  as  the  nse  of  these 
means  seetns  slow  in  producing  an  efffect,  many  are 
teraptedto  |r;f  i^jfcher  and  more  exciting  measures, — mea- 
siit^  ^l$4ich  will  be  more  rapid  and  extensive  in  their 
resl'iltfsj  without  regard  to  the  character  or  permanency 
64*  those  results, — measures  which  have  been  found  to 
promote  spurious  conversions,  and  to  be  in  many  ways, 
injurious  to  all  the  best  interests  of  religion.  And  in 
these  departures,  the  ministry  are  often  urged  on  by  the 
membership  of  the  church,  who  are  apt  to  partaKe  of 
the  same  impatience  as  to  the  result. 

All  these  things,  however  plausible  in  appearance 
and  indicative  of  zeal,  form  parts  of  a  superficial  sys- 
tem,— a  system  destitute  of  solid  and  lasting  results, — 
a  system  which  necessarily  includes  long  seasons  of  cold- 
ness and  deadness  iii  the  church,  an  irregular,  evanes- 
cent form  of  piety,  and  the  multiplication  of  apostates, — 
a  system  which  never  acts,  except  with  the  violence  of 
spasmodic  action,  and  which  as  surely  tends  to  decay 
and  death.  '  These  dangers  are  all  enhanced  by  the 
numbers,  zeal;,  i|ind  apparently  superior  success  of  rival 
churches,  which  are  striving  to  proclaim  the  largest  ac- 
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cessions  and  the  most  rapid  progress.  Our  system  is 
not  framed  for  such  rivalry.  It  professes  to  be  govern- 
ed, not  by  expediency  or  human  policy,  but  solely  by 
the  word  of  Christ.  It  professes  to  adopt  that  extended 
view  of  the  great  work,  which  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. It  aims  at  the  greatest  possible  jpurit/y  of  the 
church,  rather  than  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  aims  to 
glorify  God,  and  not  to  oe  popular  with  men.  It  aims 
at  solid,  not  showy  results.  It  aims  to  build,  not  with 
"wood  and  hay,  and  stubble,"  which  may  be  gathered 
in  any  field,  apd  by  any  species  of  labourers;  but  with 
"gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones," — secured  with 
toil  and  care,  but  when  secured,  forming  a  building  of 
strength  and  glory,  in  which  God  shall  delight  to  dwell. 
We  siirely,  as  a  denomination,  cow^^  attain  such  results 
as  are  attained  by  others, — having,  as  we  conceive,  no 
superior  in  any  of  the  elements  of  success, — provided 
we  adopt  the  same  system  of  effort.  But  do  we  desire 
^this?  Do  we  envy  the  position,  the  character,  the  influ- 
ence or  the  success  of  any  other  church  in  Christendom  ? 
Why  then  should  we  ever  modify  our  system  in  order  to 
emulate  their  triumphs?  We  are  fully  persuaded  that 
just  so  far  as  we  have  copied  the  measures  of  others,  as 
distinguished  from  our  scriptural  means,  we  have  con- 
tributed to  impair  the  permanency  and  value  of  our  suc- 
cess, and  have  really  lost  ground.  It  is  like  sewing  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  to  an  old  garment,  and  like  putting 
new  A^ine  into  old  bottles.  Scriptural  means  are  best 
adapted  to  plant  and  extend  a  scriptural  theology  and 
a  scriptural  organization.  It  is  not  enough  that  many 
have  been  truly  converted  by  unscriptural  means,  and 
by  designedly  periodical  and  exciting  efforts.  By  a 
more  faithful  adherence  to  the  purity  of  our  system,  the 
regular  ministrations  of  the  word  would  have  been  more 
successful,  the  results  achieved  would  have  been  more 
valuable,  and  we  should,  this  day,  have  been  a  stronger, 
purer,  and  more  useful  church  than  we  are.  Who  are 
they  whose  present  condition  illustrates  our  want  of  suc- 
cess in-  the  conversion  of  men  ?  In  many  of  our  com- 
munities, they  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  have 
been  already  operated  on  by  the  very  system  to  which 
WQ  r^fer, — aoid  oo  whom  it  has  spent  its  power  only  to 
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harden  j^nd  to  ruin,  and  to  make  them  occasions  of  scan- 
dal. And  many  who  have  never  professed  religion,  have 
yet,  by  their  having  been  subjected  to  a  strained  system 
of  effort,  become  insensible,  not  only  to  all  less  exciting 
influences,  but  even  to  the  most  moving  appeals:  Let 
us  therefore  heed  the  lessons  of  experience.  Above  all, 
let  us  be  careful  to  adhere,  in  all  our  labours,  to  the 
word  of  our  Master.  ''  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  do- 
ing^ for  in  dv^  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  The 
husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience' ior  it."  Doing  this,  we  shall  at 
least  serve  Christ.  Doing  otherwise,  we  have  no  assu- 
rance of  any  real  success.  ;    :  '     r 
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BIBLE  PRINCIPLES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

•  "We  wish  to  ascertain,  by  a  candid  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures,  what  are  the  true  rules  by  which  men  are  to 
be  guided,  in  relation  to  the  great  subject  of  Temper- 
ance, both  in  regard  to  the  use  and  traffic  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  world  has  been  tremendously  agitated  on 
this  subject  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  awful-  ra- 
vages of  intemperance  on  private  and  public  interests 
have  excited,  and  continues  to  excite  the  intense  investi- 
gations of  moralists,  and  more  latterly  of  politician's,  as 
to  the  causes,  operation  and  consequences  of  this  vice, 
and  the  principles  of  policy  by  which  it  is  to  be  checked. 
The  most  prodigious  efforts  have  been  made:  the  pulpit 
and  the  public  torum,  the  press  and  the  arm  of  the  law 
have  all  been  put  into  requisition.  Associations  of  va- 
rious forms,  and  of  the  mftst  extensive  ramifications,  have 
been  formed  ;  large  amounts  of  capital  have  been  invest- 
ed in  the  agencies  and  conduct  of  the  reform,  and  high 
qualities  of  intellect  and  private  virtue  have  been  enlist- 
ed in  its  advocacy.  A  degree  of  interest  so  intense;  pro- 
ducing efforts  so  vast  and  complicated,  ha&  necessarily 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  like  all- other  en- 
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♦  terpriees  in  the  hands  of  fallible  beings,  and  in  a  world  like 
ours,  although  substantially  good  in  themselves,  it  has  also 
done  a  great  deal  of  incidental  evil.  The  doctrines  by 
which  the  great  effort  to  extinguish  the  vice  and  the  con- 
sequences of  drunkenness  has  been  animated,  have  been 
placed  on  the  most  extreme  ground.  The  use  of  every  flu- 
id possessing  an  intoxicating  property,  has  been  proscrib- 
ed. The  use  ofsuchfiuids  has  been  aenounced,  as  well  as 
the  abuse  of  them,  and  sometimes  as  being  the  worst  of 
the  two.  The  occasional  use  has  been  confounded  with 
the  constant;  the  temperate  with  the  intemperate i  the 
conditional  with  the  unconditional  use.  The  principles 
which  the  Bible  lay  down  on  the  subject,  have  by  some, 
been  openly  denounced,  and  by  others  either  so  strain- 
ed or^  overslaughed  in  their  attempt  to  explain  them, 
that  they  have  practically  ceased  to  control  public  sen- 
timent on  this  branch  of  morals.  The  public  expositors 
of  the  new  doctrines,  whenever  they  are  compelled  to 
allude  to  the  miracle  of  Cana,  invariably  endeavor  to 
explain  it  away,  and  when  they  discuss  the  doctrines  of 
expediency,  as  laid  down  by  Paul,  thev  always  push 
them  far  beyond  the  limitation  which  the  apostle  sets 
for  their  employment,  and  endeavor  not  only  to  make  a 
principle  temporary  and  limited,  universal  and  perma- 
nent, but  also  to  canonize  the  weakness^  as  the  apostle 
terms  it,  in  deference  to  which  this  principle  is  enuncia- 
ted, as  the  only  sound  and  permanent  sentiment  which 
an  enlightened  conscience  should  ever  admit.  Indeed, 
so  far  has  this  thing  proceeded,  that  it  is  at  the  peril  of  a 
man's  reputation  for  integrity  as  a  Christian,  and  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  public  morality,  that  he  undertakes  to  stand  on 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  maintain  the  teachings  of  the 
word  of  God  on  this  subject.  Unless  he  goes  the  full 
length  to  which  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  modern 
morality  may  please  to  lead  him,  he  is  looked  at  with 
the  oblique  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  him,  or  he  is  at  once  denounced  as  the  enemy  of 
temperance  and  the  opposer  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
To  oppose  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  temperance  go,  is  to  oppose  temperance  itself. 
To  oppose  an  advocacy  of  morality  which  is  ashamed  of 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  is  perplexed  to  dispose  of  the 
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various  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  oppose  moralitjj^ 
itself.  To  discriminate  between  abstinence  and  temper- 
ance— between  the  occasional  and  the  constant,  or  the 
temperate  and  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,^ 
between  snch  a  traffic  in  it  as  can  be  guarded  irom  di- 
rect tendencies  to  foster  vice,  and  such  a  traffic  as  feeds 
the  vices  and  swells  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  by  the  pint 
and  the  gill,  is  to  forfeit  all  right  to  denounce  drunken- 
ness, or  any  of  the  collateral  or  direct  causes  of  it.  To* 
all  this  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  we  are  to  encounter 
it  for  returning  without  equivocation,  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  we  shall  do  so  with  perfect  content.  We 
shall  not  attethpt  to  base  our  advocacy  of  the  virtue 
of  temperance  upon  any  maxims  of  expediency  drawn 
from  our  own  minds.  Human  reason  is  too  much  dis- 
tempered by  the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  in  too  con- 
fined a  position  to  behold  all  the  relations  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  an  issue  like  this.  God  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  give  us  a  revelation,  setting  forth  the  true  princi- 
ples by  which  our  moral  conduct  is  to  be  guided,  and 
pointing  out  to  us  unraistakeably  what  is  the  true  nature 
of  hi^  will  in  the  case.  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  course 
better  calculated  either  to  set  aside  the  Bible  asr^iseless, 
or  to  discredit  it,  as  a  book  of  inspiration,  as  either  to 
pass  by  its  teachings  altogether,  in  the  settlement  of  these 
questions,  or  to  be  ashamed  and  afraid  of  its  determina- 
tions of  the  issue.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  then, 
that  we  go  to  the  Bible  for  the  truth  on  this  subject;  that 
we  go  to  it,  not  to  interpret  it  by  pre-conceived  opinions 
upon  our  own  part,  but  to  learn  simply  what  it  teaches ; 
and  that  we  shall  not  flinch  from  any  consequence  which 
flows  unequivocally  from  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Scriptures.  '  • 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  the  word  of  God  teach- 
es on  questions  of  morality :  by  example,  or  by  incident- 
al, or  direct  assertion.  ■  Whatever  is  done  by  Christ  is 
by  that  very  fact  stamped  with  the  divine  approval,  and 
to  say  that  anything  done  by  the  Son  of  God  is  censu- 
rable for  anything — for  intrinsic  evil,  or  for  mere  inexpe- 
diency, is  to  assume  ground  directly  infidel  and  deistic. 
In  investigating  the  question,  whether  wine,  as  a  bever- 
age, is  properly  to  be  used  or  not,  we  are  at  once  arrested 
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by  the  miracle  at  Can  a.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  struck 
^verj  observer  of  the  current  course  of  instruction  ^iven 
by  the  modern  advocates  of  temperance,  that  whenever 
occasion  has  called  upon  them  to  explain  this  miracle, 
that  they  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  it,  and  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  some  theory  of  ex- 
planation, which  indicated  a  consciousness  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  whole  tone  of  allusion  is  the  tone  of  apology. 
♦Now,  we  must  say  plainly,  we  have  no  apologies  to  make 
•  for  it.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  it  away.  We 
shall  not  put  on  an  air  of  embarrassment,  as  if  the  Sa- 
viour had  set  a  very  equivocal  example  here — an  exam- 
ple, if  not  wicked  »^r  se^  at  least  very  inexpedient^  to  use 
the  phrase  with  wliich  these  moralists  dodge  the  charge 
of  implicating  the  character  of  Christ.  We  say  that  the 
example  was  neither  wicked  nor  inexpedient.  We  say 
it  was  an  example  fit  to  be  made  and  fit  to  be  followed. 
We  say  moreover,*  that  whoever  goes  beyond  this  exam- 
ple, or  its  logical  limitations,  are  as  foolish  as  they  are 
wicked,  when  they  attempt  to  justify  their  excess  by  an 
appeal  to  this  example.  We  say  that  whoever  thinks 
this  example  a  warrant  for  drunkenness,  and  those  who 
maintain  the  propriety  of  it,  are  the  advocates  of  the 
vice  anfi  are  to  be  denounced  themselves  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Gopel.  No  man  can,  consistently,  be  a  believer 
in  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  yet 
entertain  in  secret,  or  openly  avow  sentiments  which 
arraign  the  purity  of  his  acts  and  character.  If  this  ex- 
ample is  made  the  occasion  and  excuse  of  excess  in  wine, 
it  is  because  the  example  is  perverted  from  its  true  im- 
plications, and  that  for  all  such  perversions  the  individual 
perverting  it  is  himself  responsible,  and  alone  responsi- 
ble for  it.  The  example  warranting  a  right  use^  must 
be  perverted  when  used  to  justify  a  wrong  use  of  a  thing ; 
and  those  individuals  assume  a  fearful  responsibility  who 
either  pervert  the  exaniple  of  Christ,  or  who  use  it  as 
an  occasion  of  evil.  Nor  do  those  assume  a  responsibili- 
ty one  whit  the  less  solemn  who  endeavour  to  evade 
or  explain  away  the  real  nature  of  this  example,  from  a 
guilty  and  weak  apprehension  that  they  will  do  mischief 
if  they  do  not  apologize  for  it.  It  is  that  spirit  of  apolo- 
gy for  the  example  and  teachings  of  the  tiible  which  is 
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doing  80  much  to  extend  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  The^ 
morality  of  slavery  and  the  right  and  conditional  use  of 
wine  has  been  denounced  on  such  principles  that  no  man 
could,  consistently,  hold  those  views,  and  yet  allow  the 
Bible  to  be.  a  revelation  from  God.  A  distinguished  in- 
fidel, quoted  in  a  late  work  by  a  Minister  of  the  Yirginia 
Conference,  declares  that  when  he  wished  to  dissemi- 
nate infidel  views,  he  did  not  attack  C.'Tistianity  as 
such ;  he  oqly  inculcated  srifch  principles  on  the  subjjBCt 
of  temperance,  slavery,  and  other  popular  topics, ,  as 
would  necessarily  qnderraine  all  confidence  in  the  Bi- 
ble, as  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth.  We  are  sick  of 
this  perpetual  complaint  of  the  morality  of  the  tenth 
commandment,  and  of  the  morality  of  Christ.  Any  argu^ 
n>ent  from  the  tenth  commandment  which  would  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  a  man  having  a  wife,  or  owning  an 
ox  or  an  ass,  would  equally  prove  the  lawfulness  of  own- 
ing a  man-servant,  or  a  maid-servant.  Any  argument 
from  the  example  of  Christ  in  attending  and  counte- 
nancing a  wedding,  which  prove  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 
riage, would  equally  prove  irom  his  supplying  the  guests 
with  wine,  the  lawfulness  of  using  it.  He  was  de- 
nounced, in  his  own  day,  as  a  wine-bibber,  and  the  friend 
of  sinners,  and  we  suppose  that  the  cry  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed until  the  advancing  power  of  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth  shall  dispose  men  to  submit  to  his  authority  and 
receive  his  teachings  without  limitation  or  reserve,  as 
the  truth  of  God. 

It  is  argued  in  explanation  of  our  Saviour's  conduct 
by  some,  that  to  suppose  him  to  have  created  wine,  when 
the  company  were  well  drunk^  is  to  make  him  "the 
minister  of  excess."  This  explanation  which  we  have 
heald  attempted,  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  ever  given  of 
it.  It  proceeds  on  an  assumption  utterly  false,  and  falls 
short  in  its  conclusion  of  everything  but  an  attack  on  the 
character  of  Christ.  We  would  inquire  if  this  position 
means  to  deny  that  wine  was  made  at  all  at'  the  wed- 
ding of  Cana :  for  to  avoid  the  charge  upon  Christ  as  a 
minister  of  excess,  it  is  either  necessary  to  deny  that  he 
made  wine  at  all,  or  that  he  made  it  when  "  they  were 
well  drunken,"  both  of  which  assertions  are  positively 
contradicted  by  the  record.    If  this  inference  is  correct. 
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rfthat  to  suppose  Christ  to  have  made  wine  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  make  him  the  minister  of  excess, 
then  he  is  the  minister  of  excess  '  for  it  is  unquestiona- 
ble that  he  did  create  wine  under  these  circumstances. 
But  the  argument  proceeds  on  a  supposition  utterly  un- 
founded: the  phrase  when  they  were  well  drunken^  does 
not  mean  when  they  had  drunk  enough^  or  that  they 
^  were  all  intoxicated.  It  simply  means  when  they  were 
^  nearly  done  drinking^  when  the  entertainment  was  well 
nigh  over.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  the  entertain- 
ment nearly^  but  not  completely  over,  that  the  supply  of 
wine  failed,  and  Christ  displayed  his  power  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  That  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
circumstances  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  words  them- 
selves, but  from  the  remark  of  the  guests  to  the  master 
t)f  the  feast,  that  he  kept  the  best  wine  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  entertainment,  contrary  to  the  custom,  which  set 
the  best  wine  forward  at  first.  This  exposition  of  the 
passage  completely  answers  the  fling  of  those  who  wish 
to  cover  all  defenders  of  the  Saviour's  conduct  with 
■*  shame,  as  representing  him  as  supplying  a  parcel  of 
drunken  rioters  with  the  means  of  dissipation.  Those 
who  find  it  necessary  to  pervert  the  statements  of  the 
Scriptures  in  this  way,  in  order  to  sustain  their  views 
and  bring  reproach  upon  those  who  are  presumptuous 
enough  to  defend  the  word  of  God,  exhibit  a  conscious- 
ness that  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts  would  not  be 
favorable  to  their  opinions.  Christ  did  not  act  tapster 
for  a  parcel  of  drunken  rowdies :  he  supplied  a  festive 
company  with  wine  for  their  enjoyment  when  the  sup- 
ply fell  short ;  and  the  man  who  represents  the  one  as 
being  identical  with  the  other,  or  who  declares  both  acts 
*to  be  the  same  in  point  of  propriety,  must  answer  at  the 
judgment  for  a  libel  on  his  God. 

Another  sapient  explanation  of  this  act  of  Christ  is, 
that  he  did  not  design  to  furnish  wine,  but  simply  to  dis- 
play his  power  and  show  forth  his  glory, — that  he  did 
not  mean  to  sanction  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage,  but 
tnerely  to  prove  his  divinity.  This  is  as  true  and  as 
sensible  as  to  say  that  a  wagoner  in  building  a  wag- 
on, did  not  mean  to  build  a  vehicle,  but  only  to  make 
money  for  his  support;  or  a  lawyer  in  making  a  speech, 
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did  not  design  to  make  a  speech,  but  only  a  fee.  The 
absurdity  of  this  is  obvious:  it  confounds  the  ultimate 
with  the  immediate  end,  and  overlooks  an  issue  about 
the  propriety  of  a  means ^  by  tacitly  aflSnning  the  im- 
propriety of  the  Tneana  and  aiming  to  apologize  for  it  by 
the  excellence  of  the  end  to  be  attained.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  means  not  of  ends:  it  is  not 
whether  it  was  right  for  Christ  to  display  his  power  and 
prove  his  divinity;  but  whether  it  was  right  for  him  to 
do  in  this  way^  by  making  wine  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
wedding  party.  The  end  does  not  justify  the  means. 
This  doctrine  Paul  pronounces  to  be  damnable.  Can 
Christ  be  supposed  to  act  on  it?  It  is  certain  that  he 
did  design  both  to  make  wine  and  to  display  his  power: 
he  designed  to  do  one  in  order  to  do  the  other :  the  one 
was  his  ultimate  and  the  other  his  immediate  purpose ; 
and  his  act  is  not  only  a  perfect  guarantee  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  end,  but  it  is  equally  a  guarantee  of  the 
propriety  of  the  means  he  used  in  order  to  effect  it.  We 
are  as  much  at  liberty  to  condemn  him  for  the  one  as  to 
condemn  him  for  the  other,      'i■^^i^v.x^i:^"ii^'tk^i^'  ,1  vy\«i^ 

Another  plea  equally  unsound:  it  is  that  Christ  did 
not  provide  wine  on  this  occasion,  a^s  a  beverage.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  then,  for  what  he  did  supply  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  supplied  the  deficiency  of  wine  for 
the  same  purpose  for  which  the  original  supply  was  pro- 
vided, lie  came  in  to  meet  a  loss  in  the  provision  for 
a  certain  end :  what  that  end  was  in  the  original  supply 
of  wine  by  the  master  of  the  feast  no  one  in  his  senses 
can  doubt.  The  end  was  the  same  in  both  cases  :  the 
master  of  the  feast  provided  a  part  of  the  means  to  it, 
Christ  provided  another.  Such  canvassing  of  the  facts 
iri  puerile  in  the  extreme.  All  of  these  pleas,  it  will  be 
seen,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  have  been 
wrong  in  Christ  to  have  acted  contrary  to  what  they  en- 
deavor to  prove  he  did  do.  But  this  is  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion— assume  the  very  point  in  dispute.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  it  is  wrong  to  use  wine  as  a 
beverage ;  and  they  first  assume  this  as  admitted  to  be 
true,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  away  the  conduct  of 
Christ  to  an  accordance  with  their  views.  We  apj)eal 
boldly  to  the  example  of  Christ,  as  proving;^it  to  be  right 
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to  use  wine  as  a  beverage.  Even  admitting  that  the 
miracle  of  Oana  could  be  explained  away,  this  is  not  the 
only  passage  of  Scripture  which  clearly  sanctions  the 
use  of  wine  as  a  beverage.  The  Psalmist  declares  of 
God,  he  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man;  that  hema/y  hring  forth  food  out 
of  the  earth :  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  hea/rt  of 
7nan^  a/nd  oil  to  make  his  face  shine,  and  bread  which 
si/rengtheneth  man^s  heart.  If  this  passage  authorizes 
the  use  of  hread,  or  oil,  it  also,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
authorizes  the  use  of  wvne.  The  law  of  Moses  distinctly 
warrants  the  use  of  it  in  many  places.  The  whole  Bible 
i8  full  of  implied  and  direct  asseftions  on  the  point.  The 
blessings  of  redeeming  mercy  are  repeatedly  compared 
to  wine ;  they  are  called  i\iQ  feast  of  wine  on  the  lees  well 
refined.  Could  this  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been 
esteemed  th'e  odious  and  destructive  thing  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be?' — the  juice  of  hell — the  water  of  damnation? 
What  is  the  testimony  of  Jehu  about  John  the  Baptist 
and  himself?  He  Bays  to  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers, 
John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  hread  nor  drink- 
ing wine :  wnd  ye  say  he  hath  a  devil.  The  son  of  man 
is  come  eating  a/nd  drinking ;  and  ye  sa/y,  Behold  a  glut- 
tonous man  and  awine-hihoer,  a  friend  ofmthlicans  a/nd 
sinners.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  This 
passage  just  as  clearly  shows  that  wine  was  used  as  an 
ordinary  comfort  of  the  table,  as  it  proves  that  bread 
was  used.  It  is  also  shown  that  Jesus  himself  was  a 
user  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  creator  of  it :  and  it  proves 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  whether  a  man  under  peculiar 
oironmstances,  and  for  religious  reasons,  abstains  from 
bread,  or  wine,  as  did  John,  or  whether  he-  employs  his 
liberty  in  using  both  as  did  Jesus,  he  is  in  both  cases 
justified  of  wisdom.  If  he  eateth  he  eateth  unto  the 
Lord:  if  he  eateth  not,  unto  the  Lord  he  eateth  not.  To 
condemn  the  man  who,  ibr  good  reasons,  declined  to  use 
his  liberty,  is  just  as  improper  as  to  condemn  him  who 
chooses  to  us«  his. 

It  is  argued  lastly,  and  with  far  more  dignity  of  argu- 
ment, though  with  no  improvement  in  the  soundness  of 
the  plea,  that  the  wine  created  by  the  Saviour,  did  not 
poatKiSS  amy  indfixieating  property, — that  it  was  the  sim- 
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pie  juice  of  the  grape,  prior  to  fermentation,  and  unpol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  alcohol.  This  is  an  assumption 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  facts :  it  is  not  true,  as  alleged, 
that  the  wines  of  Canaan  did  not  intoxicate.  Noah  got 
drunk  on  it:  ISTabal  did  the  same:  Eli  evidently  knew 
that  the  wines  of  his  day  were  intoxicating,  when  he  told 
Hannah,  when  he  thought  she  was  praying  drunk  in  the 
temple,  to  put  away  her  wine.  Isaiah  knew  that  the 
wine  of  his  day  was  intoxicating,  when  he  denounces 
woe  on  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  as  overcome  of  wine, 
when  he  inveigles  against  them  that  have  erred  through 
wine,  and  when  he  exclaims  concerning  the  inhabitants 
of  Ariel,  they  are  drunken^  hut  not  with  wine  j  they 
stagger^  hut  not  with  strong  drink.  Solomon  marks  the 
signs  of  intoxication,  and  ascribes  it  to  wine  :  who  hath 
wo.,  who  hath  sorrow.,  who  hath  contentions.,  who  hath 
hahhUng.,  who  hath  wounds  without  cause.,  who  hath  red- 
ness of  eyes  f  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  The  l^ew  Testament  writers  are 
equally  decisive  in  their  testimony  to  the  intoxicating 
property  of  the  wine  of  their  day.  Be  not  drunk.,  says 
Paul,  with  wine.,  wherein  is  excess.  Peter  declares,  ^A^ 
time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  home  wrought  the 
will  of  the  Gentiles.,  when  we  walked  in  licentiousness .^ 
lusts.,  excess  of  wvne^  re'oellings.,  ha/nguetings.,  and  abomi^ 
noble  idolatries.  These  testimonies  are  overwhelming 
against  the  supposition  that  the  wine  made  by  Christ 
did  not  possess  an  intoxicating  property.  There  can  be 
no  demand  for  such  a  supposition,  except  by  begging 
the  question  in  dispute.  To  say,  as  has  been  said,*  that 
Christ  could  not  have  created  a  wine  containing  an  in- 
toxicating property,  because  it  would  have  been  moi'ally 
wrong,  is  to  assume  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  dispute, 
and  to  contradict  the  whole  testimony  of  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  The  general  fact  that  the  wines  of  that  day 
would  intoxicate  if  improperly  used,  is  unquestionable. 
To  say  that  in  the  case  of  this  miracle  a  particular  ex- 
ception is  made,  is  to  assert  what  cannot  be  proved,  and 
throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him  who  asserts  it, — an 
assertion  which  has  a  presumption  against  it  absolutely 

*  Ed.  C,  Detevan  quoted  in  Repertory,  April,  1841,  p.  2'?^. 
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overwhelming,— a  presumption  not  only  created  by  the 
general  character  of  the  wines  in  use,  but  by  the  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  which  clearly  commend  their  use,  on 
account  of  this  very  power  in  the  fluid  to  produce  exhi- 
laration. It  by  no  means  follows,  as  these  reasoners 
suppose,  that  because  a  man  may  use  a  fluid  with  an 
intoxicating  property,  he  may  therefore  get  intoxicated 
upon  it,  any  more  than  because  a  man  may  use  an  article 
which  has  a  poisonous  quality  in  it,  that  he  may  there- 
fore poison  himself.  There  is  a  deadly  poison  in  tobac- 
co ;  yet  it  does  not  give  a  man  a  right  to  use  it  to  such 
excess  as  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure  himself.  Nor  does  it 
prohibit  the  limited  and  temperate  use  of  the  weed.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  although  there  is  an  intoxicating 
property  in  wine,  yet  excess  in  the  use  of  it  is  a  condition 
to  tnis  property  coming  into  play,  and  to  use  wine  with- 
in the  conditions  which  are  appended  to  the  use  of  it,  is 
really  to  use  a  fluid  which  cannot  intoxicate.  Though 
this  quality  exists  in  it,  it  exists  in  a  state  unsusceptible 
of  doing  harm,  and  only  susceptible  of  doing  good. — 
The  conditions  which  are  prescribed  for  its  use,  provide 
against  the  power  for  harm,  and  secures  only  its  power 
for  good.  Whoever,  therefore,  violates  this  condition, 
by  using  wine  in  excess,  does  it  at  his  peril :  he  makes 
a  property  useful  when  properly  used, — an  instrument 
of  evil  when  impropei'ly  used  ;  and  for  this,  he  alone  is 
responsible.  It  is  impossible  to  make  God  responsible 
for  the  abuses  of  his  mercies.  All  his  gifts  are  condi- 
tional, and  the  grand  condition  of  all  is  to  use  without 
abusing.  To  take  the  ground  that  wine  cannot  be  used 
without  abusing  it,  is  to  charge  God  with  authorizing  in 
its  use  all  the  consequences  of  its  abuse, — a  course  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  most  conspicuous 
quality,  the  blasphemy  or  the  folly.  The  simple  truth 
is,  God  gives  wine  for  one  end  :  men  use  it  for  another. 
He  gives  it  on  one  set  of  conditions;  they  use  without 
any  limitation,  but  their  own  gratification  and  will.  He 
gives  it  as  a  beverage :  they  use  it  as  an  agency  of  in- 
toxication. He  gives  it  as  a  gratification  :  they  use  it, 
when  they  abuse  it,  because  it  gives  in  excess  a  stimulus 
which  is  not  the  gratification  God  had  in  view,  and 
which,   in  itself,  is  utterly   polluting   and  destructive. 
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He  has  given  it  on  the  same  general  grounds  on  which 
he  has  givien  coffee, — to  be  used  as  a  beverage :  men, 
instead  of  using  it  as  an  occasional  and  temperate  grati- 
fication, pervert  it  by  constant  or  excessive  use  into  an 
habitual  source  of  criminal  excitement.     Suppose  a  man 
uses  coffee  as  a  constant  drink,  and  in   excess, — not 
merely  at  table,  or  as  an  occasional  beverage  between 
meals, — but  as  an  incessant  and  excessive  potation, — 
would   any  man  say  that  he  was  innocent?    Still  less 
would  any  man  say  that,  because  this  mode  of  using 
coffee  was  wrong,  that  all  use  of  it  is  censurable?  >  Coffee 
possesses  an  injurious  property, — nay,  the  vital  air  we 
breathe,  contains  a  gas  which,  in  an  uncombined  condi- 
tion, is  deadly  to  all  living  things ;  but  shall  we,  there- 
fore, declare  it  to  be  sinful  to  use  them.     Would  not  the 
plainest  understanding  in  the  world  be  able  to  see  that, 
while  we  may  use  coffee  under  certain  limitations,  with- 
in which  it  is  not  only  harmless,  but  profitable,  we  are 
not  thereby  authorized  to  use  it  in  such  excess  as  to 
bring  its  injurious  qualities  into  play  ?    It  is  so  with  the 
use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks.    The  excess  in  the 
use  of  them,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition to  the  active  movement  of  its  intoxicating  influ- 
ence, and  the  prevention  of  that  excess  is  one  of  the 
conditions  which  God  has  appended  to  the  use  of  them. 
What,  then,  are  these  conditions,  which  God  has  ap- 
pended to  the  use  of  wine  ?   They  are  in  the  most  general 
terms  of  expression,  that  we  may  use  so  as  not  to  do 
harm  to  ourselves  and  harm  to  others.    It  is  evident 
that  the  first  of  these  conditions — indeed  both  of  them 
are  of  variable  operation   upon  different  persons,  and 
upon  the  same  person  at  different  times.     The  zealot  of 
modern  reform  will  probably  say  that  these  conditions 
prohibit  the  use  altogether,  because  a.  man  cannot  use 
wine  under  any  circumstances  without  exposing  himself 
to  risk  or  others  to  contamination  by  his  example.    But 
it  is  evident  to  any  man  that  such  logic  is  a  contradic- 
tion :  it  is  to  grant  a  right  to  use,  and  then  follow  it  by 
a  condition  which  nullifies  the  grant,  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  it  altogether.    The  allegation  is  properly  met  by 
a  full  contradiction  :  we  deny  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
wine  without  harm  to  ourselves  or  others :  we  afiirm 
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that  such  is  possible.  But  these  conditions  prescribe  a 
different  course  of  conduct  to  different  persons  under 
different  circumstances,  or  to  the  same  person  under 
different  circumstances,  simply  because  one  man  may 
do,  without  harm  to  himself,  What  another  cannot  do :  a 
man  may  do  at  one  time,  say  under  a  certain  state  of 
health,  what  he  could  not  do  with  impunity  at  another; 
and  all  men  may  do  at  some  times,  without  harm  to  their 
neighbaurs,  wbat  they  could  not  do  at  others.  A  ntian, 
too,  may  not  so  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  to  min- 
ister directly  to  the  vices  of  his  fellows.  A  man  has  no 
fight  to  sell  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquoi-s,  to  all  persons 
indiscriminately.  If  he  knows  a  person  to  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  will  abuse  the  fluid,  he  has  no  more  right  to  sell 
it  to  him  than  an  apothecary  has  to  sell  laudanum  to  a 
man  when  he  knows  he  means  to  use  it  as  a  poison,  and 
take  his  o\^n  life  With  it,  although  he  may  sell  it  when 
he  knows  that  it  will  be  used  for  proper  purposes,  or  at 
least  has  no  right  to  suppose  the  contrary.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  one  trading  in;  liquors ;  and  while 
it  is  dbsurd  to  announce  that  a  merchant  may  sell  no 
article  until  he  has  first  received  a  certificate  from  the 
purchaser  that  he  will  do  no  harm  with  it,  the  maxim  is 
of  sufficietitly  easy  practical  application,  if  not  of  a  coffl- 
plete  and  definite  logical  statement.  A  merch^tnt  has  no 
right  to  sell  powder  or  arms,  if  he  has  reason  to'  believe 
the  pui^chaser  will  use  thenl  on  his  own,  6t  the  life  of  his 
neignbour.  This  is  the  consider^ttioti  which  makes  the 
indiscriminate  retail  traffic  in  the  articles  of  intoxicating 
drinks  so  excessively  improper, — a  traffic  which,  in  nine 
hundred  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  ought  to  be  prohibited 
by  law.  No  man  can  sell  in  this  way  without  doing 
harm.  He  cannot  sell  in  this  way  to  those  who  Will  us«, 
without  also  selling  to  those  who  abuse  it,'  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  and  res  possibility  of  the  seller  that  he  does  it. 
If  he.  is  at  a  loss  how  to  discriminate  in  the  case,  the 
only  safe  chance  is  to  alter  his  trade.  A  merchant  naay 
lawfully  sell  wines  to  customers  from  whom  he  Can  de- 
rive a  reasonable  assurance  from  their  character  and 
habits,  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  No  man  hasi  a  right 
to  sell  it  so  indiscriminately  that  he  cannot  tell  what  is 
the  effect  of  his  trade.    The  responsibility  is  hfe,  and  he 
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must  determine  on  that  responsibility  what  is  that  etfect. 
He  has  no  more  right  to  sell  to  an  indiscriminate  mass 
of  people,  some  of  whom  he  knows  mnst  be  abusing  it, 
than  an  apothecary  has  to  sell  laudanum  to  an  indiscri- 
minate mass,  some  of  whom  he  has  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve, even  though  he  may  not  be  ^ble  to  tell  who  they 
are  exactly,  mean  to  use  it  as  a  poison  on  their  own  per- 
sons, or  on  the  persons  of  others.  These  are  the  general 
principles  which  regulate  the  use  and  traffic  in  wines 
and  other  intoxicating  drinks, — principles  which  aflfbrd 
a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  discriminating 
judgment  in  the  application.  The  word  of  God  allows 
the  conditional  use  of  wine — temperate^  as  distinguished 
from  excessive, — occasional,  as  distinguished  from  con- 
stant. The  i/ntem-perate  use  of  it,  all  will  condemn.  The 
habitual  use  of  it,  even  when  temperate,  is,  in  the  gener- 
al, dangerous  and  improper.  It  is  the  constant  use  of 
wine  temperately,  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  ha- 
bit of  inteniperance,  and  it  is  against  this  the  cry  is  so 
properly  raised  against  temperate  d/rinking,  as  it  is  call- 
ed. The  damage  is,  however,  not  in  the  temperate  na- 
ture of  the  use,  but  in  ite  constancy.  An  occasional 
temperate  use  of  wine,  as  at  a  wedding,  .or  as  a  refresh- 
ment in  wearinesfe,  or  as  ah  occasional  gratification,  is 
right,  in  itself,  arid  tends  to  no  eviV  cojhseauences  what- 
ever. Evil  can  only  possibly  result  wHenihe  occasional 
is  altered  into  the  constant,  2^0^^  the  teniperate  expands 
into  the  imtemperate.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  when 
God  authorizes  the  one,  he  either' authorizes  the  other,  or 
improperly  exposes  men  to  it  in  his  permission  to  do  the 
first? 

The  last  limitation  upon  the  use  and  traffic  of  wines 
which  we  shall  notice,  is  the  limitation  expounded  by 
Pp^i^l,  founded  upon  the  weakness  of  conscience  in  a  sin- 
cere^, but  erring  brother.  This  principle  we  shall  enun- 
ciate briefly  with  the  causes  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and 
the  limitation  upon  its  action.  It  is  contained  in  these 
passages.  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  hut 
not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one  believeth  that  he 
mag  eat  all  things :  another  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs. 
Let  not  hi/m  that  eateth  despise  hi/m  that  eateth  not^  a/nd 
let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  hi/m  that  eateih  :  for 
YoL.  IX. — No.  1.  7 
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God  hath  received  him.  Who  art  thou  thatjudgest  an- 
other man's  servant?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth ;  yea.,  he  shall  he  holden  up.,  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  sta/nd.  Let  us  not.,  therefore.,  judge  one  another 
any  more :  hut  judge  this  rather.,  that  no  man  put  a  stum- 
bling blocks  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother^s  way. 
It  is  good  neither  to  eatfiesh^  nor  to  drink  wine.,  nor  any 
thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth^  or  is  offended.,  or  is 
made  weak.*  »  r  ', 

We  shall  extend  the  discussion  of  this  principle,  and 
urge,  without  reserve,  both  the  positive  and  negative 
side  of  it.  The  sum  of  it,  that  it  is  good  neither  tg  eat 
meat  nor  drink  wine,  or  anything  by  which  our  brother 
is  offended.  "We  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  this  offence 
hereafter.  But  where  it  exists,  we  are  irrvperatively  re- 
quired by  this  principle  of  duty,  to  suspend  our  use  of  a 
right  which  is  offensive  or  injurious  to  the  conscience 
or  conduct  of  our  brother.  It  applies  as  much  to  the  use 
of  meat,  as  it  does  of  wine.  But  it  does  not  requi/re  us 
to  endorse  and  approve  the  weakness  to  which  we  yield. 
We  must  still  call  it  a  weakness.,  and  we  are  bound  to 
resist., — not  only  not  to  endorse  and  endeavour  to  enforce 
it  as  a  universal  rule  pf  faith  and  practice, — h\ii  to  resist 
it.  Paul  tells  us,  if  our  brother  is  offended  at  our  use  of 
wine,  we  must  cease  to  use  it ;  but  he  calls  the  state  of 
feeling  that  would  call  for  such  a  suspension  of  our  liber- 
ty in  the  case,  a  weakness  j  and  sure  any  conscience  must 
be  admitted  to  be  weak.,  and  somewhat  crazy  to  boot, 
which  offends  at  the  example  of  our  Divine  Lord  him- 
self. We  will,  to  avoid  offence,  yield  to  the  weakness 
of  our  brother;  but  we  will  botb  call  it  a  weakness.,  and 
endeavour  to  instruct  his  conscience  into  a  more  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  But, 
we  must  not  be  misunderstood  :  we  do  not  mean  that  a 
man  cannot  relinquish  the  use  of  wine  at  all,  except  by 
displaying  weakness.  Far  from  it.  There  is  a  mode  in 
which  a  man  can  suspend  the  use  of  wine,  which  is  not 
weak,  but  honorable  and  proper,  in  the  highest  degree. 
If,  with  a  clear  conviction  that  he  has  perfect  liberty  to 
do  otherwise,  he  admits  his  right,  yet  declines,  on  any 

*  See  the  whole  of  14th  chapter  of  Romana 
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grounds  satisfactory  to  himself,  to  use  it,  he  is  worthy  of 
all  honour.  If,  for  the  honour  of  religion,  a  man,  with  a 
rational  and  complete  perception  of  his  entire  liberty  to 
use  meat^  should  relinquish  the  use  of  it,  we  should  hon- 
our him  highly.  But,  if  he  declines  from  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  merit  or  efficacy  of  it,  and  denounces  every 
body  who  will  not  do  likewise,  we  can  neither  respect 
nor  toler^-te  him.  It  is  so  with  the  use  of  wine.  The 
use  ©f  wine  is  as  clearly  warranted  in  the  Scriptures  as 
thje^use  of  meat.  If  a  man  declines  to  use  meat  under 
the  aboVe .views,  he  is  worthy  of  high  respect;  but  the 
man  wlio  does  not  choose  to- follow  his  example,  is  just 
^8.  wpr^hy,  of  it  as  himself.  It  is  only  when  individuals, 
pr  .^ocreties,  get  oj6P  irom  this  high,  clear  scriptural 
grow u4r .that. 'they  cease  to  deserve  the  unqualified  res- 
pect of  alj  :wh(>  honor  the  Bible.  But  when  they  come 
urging  that  the  use  of  wine  is  wrong  under  all  copdi- 
tions,— rCQiiten ding  tliat. the  dislike  to  itfe  use  is  essential 
to  Christian  char^cterjrr-and  total  abstinence  should  be 
made  .atertft  of  ppmnjja;nion^— and  (denouncing  every 
body  who  stands ';4n), -good  faith  oh  Bible  grounds,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  arr^igjv  them  as  inconsistent  with 
truth,  and  insubordinate  to  the  word  of  God. 

We  have  said  the  right  to  use  or  traffic  in  it  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  obligation  to  do  no  harm  with  it  to  ow- 
selves  or  others.  This,  of  course,  prohibits  all  excess  in 
wine,  of  every  degree.  We  have  no  right  to  use  wine, 
or  so  to  traffic  in  it,  as  to  bring  reproach  upon  our  good 
name,  or  on  the  church  of  God, — to  injure  our  health,  or 
to  debauch  our  morals.  It  is  manifest  that  this  condition 
applied,  a  certain  state  of  public  sentiment  would  re- 
quire a  temporary  and  circumstantial  abandonment  of 
both  the  use  and  the  traffic.  Public  opinion  may  be  in 
such  a  condition, — an  exaggerated  and  wrong  condition 
it  may  be, — a  condition  not  only  unreasonable,  but  un- 
scr-iptural,  so  that  a  man  may  even,  by  a  use  or  traffic 
of  the  article,  right  in  itself,  expose  himself  or  the  church 
to  obloquy.  It  would  then  be  required,  by  a  due  regard 
to  his  own  reputation,  and  the  honour  of  the  church,  to 
abandon  them.  But  it  would  not  be  required  of  him  to 
approve  the  state  of  opinion  to  which  he  yields.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Would  be  his  duty,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
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defend  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  eiideamow^  in  all 'pru- 
dent ways^  to  hring  hack  jpublic  sentiment  to  an  accord- 
ance with  the  will  and  t/ruth  of  Ood.  If,  for  this,  he 
brings  his  good  name  into  peril,  he  must  bear  it,  and 
leave  consequences  to  God.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to 
imperil  his  own  and  the  honor  of  the  church  by  an  im- 
prudent pressure  of  a  liberty  of  his  own  in  the  face  of  a 
strong,  though  perverted  public  feeling.  It  is  altogether 
another,  for  him  to  peril  his  reputation  in  defence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  honbur  of  his  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. In  one  word,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  obliga- 
tion to  use  without  doing  harm  is  of  a  variable  applica- 
tion, and  consequently  requires  a  prudent  judgment  to 
decide  when  it  becomes  obligatory,  and  when  it  does  not. 
It  is  variable  in  its  application,  simply  because,  what 
can  be  done  without  harm  in  one  case,  cannot  in  another. 
A  man  fnay  take  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  own  house,  for 
example,  when  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  go  to 
the  bar  of  a  tavern  and  call  for  it.  We  would  not,  as  a 
minister,  take  wine  at  a  social  party,  not  because  we 
should  think  it  wrong  to  do  so,  but  because,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it 
would  be  best  not  to  do  it.  But  the  state  of  public 
opinion  would  be  the  chiefs  if  not  the  only  ground  of  our 
declining  to  do  it ;  and  if  public  opinion  is  suffered  to 
become  much  more  exaggerated  on  this  subject,  it  will 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  mean  to  stand 
by  Christ  and  his  truth,  to  resist  by  their  example  as 
well  as  their  arguments,  all  insinuations  that  the  miracle 
at  Cana  was  a  breach  of  morality.  To  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  we  should  deem  it  our  duty  to 
yield.  To  another  state  of  it,  we  should  feel  it  to  be 
treason  against  the  Master  to  yield  the  division  of  an 
inch,  and  we  would  resist  it  sternly,  both  by  argument 
and  by  example,  and  to  strengthen  the  logic,  as  a  jury 
packed  by  the  devil  to  bring  in  a  libel  upon  the  Bible, 
and  to  pronounce  his  example  a  breach  of  morality. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  use  of  wine,  under  any  condi- 
tions, will  do  harm,  because  it  would  set  a  dangerous 
example.  To  assert  this  broadly,  as  an  universal  propo- 
sition, subject  to  no  limitation,  is  to  condemn  Christ  at 
Cana,  without  a  doubt.    It  Js  to  pronounce  all  those 
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Scriptures  which  warrant  the  right  use  of  wine  as  a 
license  to  sin.  God  has  given  a  right  to  use;  but  this 
notion,  that  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  that  right 
without  setting  an  evil  and  dangerous  exanriple,  is  to  say, 
in  other  words,  that  God  has  given  a  right  to  set  such  an 
example, — that  he  has  given  a  license  to  sin.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is,  that  this  assertion  is  an  assumption  of  the 
very  point  in  dispute :  the  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  this  is  a  had  example.  What  do  you  mean  by 
a  bad  or  improper  example  ?  Do  you  mean  an  example 
intrinsically  wrong?  Then  it  is  always  wrong,  and  Christ 
is  a  sinner.  Do  you  mean  an  example  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  perversion,  or  of  being  made  the  excuse  and  plea 
of  evil?  Then,  all  example  whatever,  good  or  bad,  is 
wrong,  and  Christ  is  again  convicted  of  sin ;  for  it  is 
certam  that  his  example  has  been  perverted,  and  many 
a  sinner  has  gone  raving  into  a  drunkard's  hell,  pleading 
the  example  of  Christ  as  his  justification.  It  is  clear 
that  whoever  goes  heyond  the  example  of  Chiist,  or  of 
any  one  else,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  does 
not  follow  it.  The  whole  system  of  morals  is  a  system 
of  limitations  upon  action,  going  to  a  certain  extent  as 
right,  and  there  limiting  itself,  and  becoming  wrong  be- 
yond. Will  it  be  called  a  proper  following  of  an  exam- 
ple, to  walk  with  it  up  to  the  limit  where  it  stops,  to  go 
beyond,  and  then  appeaj  to  the  example  for  justifica- 
tion? 

There  is  another  consideration  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter of  example.  An  example,  right  in  itself,  may  become 
objectionable  when  attended  by  some  circumstantial  and 
temporary  relation  to  other  things.  Paul  orders  that  no 
man  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall,  in  a 
brother's  way,  and  declares  that  if  our  brother  is  grieved 
with  our  meat,  or  is  led  by  it  into  an  improper  use  of  it, 
we  do  not  walk  charitably.  One  branch  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  could  participate  in  the  feasts  of  the  hea- 
then festivals  merely  as  festivals,  and  without  any  senti- 
ment of  religious  worship  being  mingled  with  it.  But 
others  were  unable  to  do  this ;  they  could  not  participate 
in  them  as  festivals,  without  participating  in  them  as 
worship :  and  they  were  emboldened  to  engage  in  these 
splendid  celebrations  by  the  example  of  their  stronger 
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brethren.  On  this  ground,  thlsii,  Paul  prohibited  all 
classes  of  Christians  from  engaging  In  them,  because  the 
act  of  the  strong,  though  in  itself  right,  or  at  least  indif- 
ferent, was  made  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  the  weaker 
and  less  clear-minded  brethren.  Here,  an  example, 
proper,  in  itself  considered,  from  its  relation  to  the  mere 
circumstantial  and  temporary  state  of  incomplete  eman- 
cipation from  superstitious  notions  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  weaker  portion  of  the  church,  was  pronounced  to 
be  improper,  and  inhibited  by  the  apostle.  Of  course, 
the  force  of  the  obligation  in  this  case  to  refrain  from 
doing  what  was  proper  in  itself,  resting  altogether  on  the 
circumstantial  and  temporary  condition  of  feeling  in  the 
weaker  brethren,  was  merely  circumstantial  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  existence.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of 
these  rulfts  and  maxims  of  Christian  ethics :  what  be- 
longs to  the  essence  of  an  act,  always  belongs  to  it,  and 
if  wrong,  it  is  always  wrong.  But  a  thing,  right  in  itself, 
can  only  become  wrong  by  some  mere  circumstantial 
and  temporary  relation  attached  to  it  bj^  circumstances. 
The  very  highest  forms  of  intrinsic  good  or  evil  are  sub- 
ject to  this  partial  and  limited  transformation.  Of  this 
sort  is  the  use  of  wine  as  warranted  by  Scripture.  In 
itself,  and  under  the  general  conditions  annexed  to  its 
use,  it  is  right,  and  no  intelligent  and  unperverted  moral 
sense  can  condemn  it.  Under  peculiar  circumstances, 
ascertainable  under  the  general  descriptions  and  maxims 
of  the  Scriptures,  even  this  right,  limited  and  condition- 
al use  is  entirely  suspended.  But  this  suspension  is 
merely  circumstantial  m  its  reasons,  and  temporary  in 
its  duration  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  it  as  a  per- 
manent and  universal  law,  governing  through  all  time, 
and  throughout  all  possible  contingencies,  is  to  change 
the  whole  form  of  the  obligation.  It  is  to  make  grounds 
nominally  circumstantial,  really  essential,  and,  of  course, 
an  obligation  properly  temporary,  absolutely  eternal. — 
To  take  ground  which  makes  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
wine,  through  all  time,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
law  of  all  enlightened  Christian  conduct,  is  to  take 
ground  which,  however  it  may  be  qualified  and  softened 
by  deprecatory  phrases,  is  essentially  deistic.  It  makes 
the  imitation  of  Christ  at  Cana,  an  impossibility,  because 
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a  wrong  under  all  conditions  of  things  and  to  the  end  of 
time.  If  the  imitation  is  made  so  absolutely  improper, 
the  original  example  itself,  was  improper.  To  say  this, 
is  to  take  the  crown  from  the  head  and  the  honor  from 
the  character  of  Christ ;  and  if  this  is  not  deistic  in  na- 
ture and  effects,  whatever  it  may  be  in  design,  we  pro- 
test we  are  not  able  to  understand  in  what  deism  consist?. 
But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  obligation,  circum- 
stantial in  its  grounds,  and  temporary  in  its  duration 
though  it  is,  is  still  of  imperative  force,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  will  be  neglected  at  the  peril  of  him  who  neglects  it. 
The  obh'gation  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  a  weak 
brother's  conscience  is  of  the  same  general  character 
with  this  general  law  of  not  doing  harm  in  the  use  of 
our  liberty.  This  offence  consists  in  one  part  in  offend- 
ing his  sense  of  right,  and  partly  in  inducing  him  to  do 
wrong,  by  doing  a  thing  in  itself  right,  while  his  own 
conscience  is  not  satisfied  of  the  right  of  it.  We  are 
not  unnecessarily,  to  offend  the  honest  prejudices  of  our 
brethren,  even  though  they  may  be  weak  and  unscrip- 
tural.  We  may,  and  must  endeavor  to  correct  them, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  in  order  to 
defend  the  truth,  we  may  and  must  entirely  overlook 
them.  But  we  may  not  do  this  unnecesao/rily :  we  are 
required  by  the  broad  and  vigorous  spirit  of  charity 
required  in  the  Bible,  to  yield  the  use  of  a  mere  liber- 
ty temporarily,  to  the  honest  prejudices  of  our  brother, 
while  we  endeavor  kindly  and  firmly  to  remove  them. 
We  are  ordered  not  to  despise  him  that  cannot  conscien- 
tiously eat  meat,  who,  because  of  his  weakness,  eateth 
herbs.  It  may  be  that  his  views  are  mistaken;  but  his 
conscience  is  honest.  To  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
therefore  his  principle,  or  motive  power,  is  commenda- 
ble, though  his  judgment  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  it 
requires  him  to  do.  We  are  then,  not  to  offend  by  an 
unnecessary,  or  wanton  use  of  our  liberty,  the  honest 
prejudices  of  such  a  mind :  we  must  then,  in  deference 
to  his  views,  yield  temporarily  our  right  to  act,  while  we 
are  also  bound  to  endeavor  to  instruct  him.  If  he  be- 
comes clearly  factious  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  we  are 
no  longer  bound  to  yield  to  his  prejudices.  But  if  he 
is  humble,  willing  to  submit  to  the  truth  yet  unable  at 
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ODce  to  perceive  it,  our  obligation  to  honor  his  views 
continues  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  this  rule  works 
both  ways.  It  seems  to  be  generally  considered  in  the 
discussion,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  these 
rules  in  their  application  to  the  strong  brother  and  the 
limitations  upon  his  liberty.  But  there  is  also,  an  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  weaker  brother.  Why,  says 
the  apostle,  is  my  lih&rty  judged  of  another  rna/n^s  con- 
science ?  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  ser- 
vamtf  What  right  have  you  to  come  forward  and  insist 
upon  your  mistaken  convictions  becoming  the  rule  of 
my  conduct?  In  other  words,  there  is  a  solemn  duty 
binding  on  the  weak  brother,  to  look  into  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  couvictions,  to  bring  them  honestly  to  the 
test  of  Scripture,  and  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
rashly,  or  unwisely  limiting  the  rights  given  to  his  bro- 
ther by  G'od  himself.  Paul,  while  he  insists  on  the 
strong  brother  yielding  to  the  honest,  though  mistaken 
prejudice  of  his  brother,  insists  with  equal  force  on  the 
weak  brother's  promptly  setting  about  examining  the 
foundation  of  that  prejudice.  The  strong  is  bound  to 
instruct  the  weaker  to  seek  instruction,  and  when  both 
unite  in  the  humble,  earnest,  affectionate  spirit  of  real 
brethren,  animated  by  a  simple  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  God  in  the  case,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  preju- 
dice of  the  one  will  be  removed,  and  the  other  be  enabled 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  liberties  given 
by  God,  without  any  offence  to  a  brother's  mistaken 
sense  of  duty. 

The  apostle  guards  with  the  same  mutual  fidelity 
against  the  other  sense  of  offending  our  brother,  which 
is  to  induce  him  to  do  as  we  do  in  a  thing  which,  though 
right  or  indifferent  in  itself,  is  wrong  to  him  on  account 
of  his  mistaken  convictions  in  regard  to  it.  The  thing 
is  right  in  itself,  and  therefore  we  may  do  it,  who  are 
clear  in  conscience  as  to  its  propriety.  But  to  our  bro- 
ther in  his  weakness  it  seems  wrong :  therefore  he  can- 
not innocently  do  it,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
apostle,  to  him  who  thinheth  it  to  he  sin^  to  him  it  is  sin. 
A  person  in  this  condition  of  mind  may  be  led  by  the 
example  of  another  to  do  it  hefore  his  conscience  is  clear 
as  to  Us prqprieU/.    He  therefore  sins,  in  doing  what  is 
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in  itself  right,  because  he  violates  his  conscience.  To 
guard  against  such  violations  of  propriety,  the  apostle 
lays  down  two  r^les.  He  first  directs  the  strong  brother 
that  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  example 
in  doing  a  thing  right  in  itself,  will  be  the  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  a  weak  brother,  that  is,  of  leading  him  to 
do  the  same  before  his  conscience  is  clear  as  to  its  law- 
fulness, he  must  not  use  his  liberty  in  such  a  case  with- 
out strong  and  sufficient  reasons.  He  directs  secondly, 
that  one  universal  rule  shall  be  observed  by  the  weak 
brother,  and  that  ip,  never  to  act  in  imitation  of  any  one, 
until  his  own  conscience  is  clear  on  the  point.  The  ex- 
ample may  be  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  wrong  to  him  be- 
cause his  conscience  is  not  clear  about  it.  Jbet  e'oery  ma/ri 
he  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  All  things  i/ndeed^  a/re 
pure :  hut  it  is  evil  for  that  mem  who  eateth  with  offence. 
Happy  is  he  that  oondemneth  not  himself  i/n  that  which 
he  alloweth.  Not  that  every  man  is  permitted  to  think 
just  as  he  pleases, — not  that  any  and  every  kind  of  no- 
tion is  to  be  allowed  in  every  mind ;  but  that  every  man 
is  solemnly  bound  to  examine  his  convictions,  to  bring 
them  honestly  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  to  resist  f^ll  un- 
scriptural  and  unfounded  convictions.  But,  that  while 
this  gradual  process  of  rectifying  his  views  is  going  on, 
and  before  his  conscience  has  become  clear,  he  dare  not 
do  what  he  is  certain  is  right.  He  that  douhteth  is 
darmied  if  he  eat;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  grounds  on  which  these  obliga- 
tions are  binding,  both  on  the  strong  and  the'  weak  bro- 
ther, are  variable,  or  moveable  in  their  nature,  creating 
an  obligation  of  the  same  variable  temporary  nature,  it 
will  be  then  seen  at  a  glance,  how  mistaken  ifi  the  ethics 
which  lays  down  one  rigid  and  universal  rule,  permanent 
and  universal  in  its  application,  requiring  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  of  all  classes  of  mei^,  as 
equally  obligator^on  all,  and  requiring  the  same  con- 
duct in  all.  The  maxim  of  total  abstinence,  as  an  uni- 
versal and  permanent  rule  of  moral  conduct,  finds  no 
foundation  whatever  in  the  Scriptures.  The  great  duty 
of  man  is  obedience  to  conscience  :  the  necessary  correla- 
tive of  that  is  to  educate  conscience  entirely  by  the  word 
of  God,  simply  seeking  to  know  its  teachings,  and  al- 
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ways  seeking  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  the 
truth.  Else  it  may  often  happen  that  a  man  will  he 
placed  in  the  unhappy  dilemma  of  conscience  ordering 
one  thing  and  God  ordering  another,  in  which  he  can 
neither  do  right  without  guilt,  nor  refrain  from  doing 
wrong  without  a  similar  responsibility.  ,'• 

The  obligation  of  total  abstinence  is  hot  the  saine  in 
its  application  to  all — not  the  same  in  force,  in  duration, 
or  in  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests.  Upon  the  man 
who  has  once  been  the  victim  of  intemperance,  it  is  an 
absolute  and  unalterable  obligation.  He  can  never  touch 
liquor  again,  except  under  the  most  stringent  and  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  health,  without  guilt,  because  a 
melancholy  experience  has  shown  that  no  reformed  ine- 
briate can  ever  touch  it  again  without  imminent  risk, 
nay,  almosj;  the  inevitable  certainty  of  reviving  the  sleep- 
ing devil  of  his  ancient  vice.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  be  temperate :  it  is  the  duty  of  some  men  to  be  uni- 
formly abstinent,  because  it  is  only  by  being  entirely 
abstinent  they  can  be  temperate.  It  is  the  liberty  of 
some  to  use  with  a  limited  and  conditional  use,  which 
limited  and  conditional  right  is  susceptible  of  being 
entirely  suspended  on  circumstantial  and  temporary 
grounds.  The  circumstances  of  individual  men  may  im- 
pose upon  them  a  specific  and  confined  and  temporary 
obligation  to  total  abstinence  which  they  would  be  guil- 
ty to  neglect.  But  this  obligation  cannot  be  expanded 
into  one  rigid  and  universal  rule,  simply  because  it  ex- 
ists only  on  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  and 
expires  with  them.  In  all  these  cases,  the  individual 
must  determine  his  own  duty,  by  a  consideration  of  his 
own  circumstances ;  but  he  is  as  unwise  as  he  is  unchari- 
table, when  he  infers  that  what  may  be  obligatory  on  him 
is  obligatory  on  his  neighbour,  and  fiercely  denounces 
all  who  do  not  follow  his  example. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  whiah  we  wish  to  con- 
sider, which  is,  the  right  of  man  to  suspend  his  liberty 
in  the  use  of  wine,  the  true  grounds  on  which  Temper- 
ance Societies  may  be  erected,  and  the  relations  of  these 
Societies  to  the  church  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  church 
members  in  relation  to  them. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  principle  which  lies  at 
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the  foundation  of  this  subject.    If  a  man  chooses  to  re- 
linquish the  liberty  which  God  has  given  him,  he  may 
do  it,  only,  provided  he  does  so  on  no  ground  which  con- 
veys the  remotest  shadow  of  a  hint  that  the  liberty  itself 
was  improper.    If  he  does  it  on  any  such  grbunas  he  is 
to  be  resisted.    The  relinquishment  of  his  liberty  will 
be  controlled  as  to  its  moral  character,  entirely  by  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  proceeds.    If  a  man  chooses  to 
relinquish  it  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  true  nature 
of  his  liberty,  that  feeling  that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  otherwise,  on  grounds   purely   circumstantial,  and 
with  an  entire  relinquishment  of  all  right  to  dictate  the 
line  of  duty  to  others,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good 
to  man,  arresting  the  progress  of  a  vice  and  staying  its 
consequences,  he  is  woi^thy  of  the  highest  respect.     Oth- 
ers, acting  on  the  same  views,  may  unite  with  him  and 
form  a  Society,  and  the  Society  so  formed,  and  so  re- 
maining, is  worthy  of  the  high  regard  of  all  good  men. 
But  if  a  man  relinquishes  his  liberty  on  grounds  that 
proclaim  no  liberty^  or  a  liberty  to  sin,  on  grounds  essen- 
tial and  permanent^  and  with  a  disposition  to  suspect 
the  integrity  and  denounce  as  suspicious,  all  who  will 
not  join  him  in  his  views  and  unite  in  an  association 
with  him,  then  he  is  to  be  resisted,  and  any  Society 
formed  on  these  grounds  and  maintaining  them,  is  to  be 
resisted.     If,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  different  con- 
nection, a  man  chooses  to  relinquish  the  use  of  meat, 
with  a  clear  and  scriptural  sense  of  his  right  to  use  it, 
it  is  well ;  he  is  worthy  of  all  honor.     But  il  he  requires 
that  every  one  else  shall  follow  his  example  on  penalty 
of  denunciation,  he  is  not  to  be  respected.     If  he  does  it 
on  superstitious  or  extravagant  grounds,  believing  either 
in  the  efficacy  or  merit  of  not  using  meat,  neither  his 
understanding  nor  conscience  is  to  be  respected,  except 
when  these  notions  co-exist  with  great  weakness  of  mind 
and  evident  and  high  honesty  of  conscience.    It  is  so 
with  wine;  for  the  use  of  both  of  them,  or  the  relinquish- 
ment of  both  of  them,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  by 
the  apostle.     If  a  man  chooses,  with  a  clear  conscience 
of  his  right,  to  use  the  limited  and  conditional  privilege 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to  avoid 
offence,  or  to  get  a  vantage  ground  to  do  good,  on 
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grounds  circumstantial  in  their  nature,  and  which  con- 
vey no  reproach  on  the  liberty  he  relinquishes,  relin- 
quishing all  right  to  force  others  to  do  the  same,  then 
his  action  is  worthy  of  all  honor.  Any  Society  taking 
such  grounds  is  worthy  all  honor,  the  respect  and  coun- 
tenance of  all  good  men.  But  when  a  man  relinquish- 
es his  liberty,  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  Uberty  to  sin,  or 
because  his  use  of  his  liberty  as  conditioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble, would  set  an  example  permanently  censurable, — 
when  he  forgets  the  nature  of  his  relinquishment. as  a 
relinquishment  of  liberty,  or  as  a  compliance  with  an  in- 
dividual obligation,  and  consequently,  does  not  see  that 
he  has  no  right  to  require  others  to  relinquish  theirs, — 
when  any  individual  or  Society  takes  this  ground,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  design  in  the^  matter,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  act  are  opposed  to  the  word  of  God, 
undermine  all  confidence  in  it  as  an  inspired  revelation 
of  truth,  censure  the  example  of  Christ  as  an  example 
which  had  far  better  never  been  set,  and  thus  becomes 
essentially  deistic.  The  prescriptive  spirit  and  the  un- 
scriptural  theories  which  have  too  often  disfigured  the 
Temperance  Associations  of  the  world,  are  separable  ad- 
juncts of  the  Associations  themselves,  and  therefore  op- 
position to  them,  or  to  the  particular  Societies  which 
nold  them,  is  not  opposition  to  Temperance  Societies  as 
such,  much  less  to  the  general  cause  they  are  seeking  to 
promote.  Temperance  Societies  based  on  the  grounds 
already  indicated,  are  valuable  institutions  of  society, 
just  as  Societies  for  the  suppression  of  gambling,  for  ta- 
king care  of  the  poor,  for  the  support  of  orphans ;  and 
when  properly  managed  are  sources  of  great  good.  But, 
to  say  that  because  they  are  such,  therefore  every  indi- 
vidual, and  particularly  every  member  of  the  church,  is 
absolutely  bound  to  join  them,  is  absurd.  As  a  general 
rule,  there  is  no  obligation  at  all  to  join  them;  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  liberty.  Particular  circumstances  might 
make  it  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  join  an  association 
of  this  sort,  just  as  they  might  make  it  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  join  a  Masonic  Order,  or  an  Orphan  Assylum  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  will  any  one  say  that  such  an  obligation  is 
universal  and  unlimited,  requiring  every  member  of  the 
church  to  become  de  facto  a  member  of  these  various 
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orders  and  associations,  though  good  in  themselves? 
The  argument  that  every  good  man  is  bound  to  aid  in 
every  good  thing,  and  must  therefore,  join  a  Temperance 
Society,  is  absurd  as  an  unlimited  proposition.  The  Mis- 
sionary operations  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  very  good 
things ;  so  of  the  Methodist ;  so  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Is  it,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a  Presbyterian  to  join  all 
these  churches  at  once  ?  A  Masonic  Order  is  a  good 
thing.  Is  it,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the 
church  to  join  it?  Is  it  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the 
church  to  join  an  anti-giambling  association?  Any  mem- 
ber may :  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some,  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  their  obligation  is  wholly  a  personal  matter. 
The  simple  fact  is,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  aid  in  every 
good  thing;  for  there  are  so  many  enterprises  for  good, 
that  there  must  be  a  division  of  labour.  Any  Christian 
is  at  liberty  to  join  such  a  Society  if  he  pleases,  having 
of  course,  a  wise  reference  to  his  other  obligations  aria 
to  the  doctrines  and  policy  to  which  he  will  become  con- 
mitted  by  so  doing.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  mdi/vidual 
ChriaUans  to  join  a  Temperance  Society;  but  the  ascer- 
tainment of  that  duty  is  their  own  individual  concern : 
the  obligation  itself,  is  individual  in  its  extent,  and  cir- 
cumstantial in  its  grounds,  and  it  is  folly  to  expand  into 
a  general  obligation  coincident  with  the  extent  of  the 
church,  and  requiring  a  church  member  de  facto  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society.  In  simple 
truth,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  liberty^ 
and  if  an  individual  does  not  choose  to  relinquish  his 
liberty,  no  o'ne  has  any  right  to  complain  of  it.  If  it  had 
not  been  right  to  give  this  liberty,  God  would  not  have 
done  it :  to  require  it  to  be  given  up,  as  a  permanent 
thing,  is  to  impeach  both  the  grant  and  the  grantor  of 
the  privilege.  The  member  of  the  church  of  God  is  a 
member  of  a  great  and  divinely  organized  society  for 
the  suppression,  not  merely  of  one  vice,  but  of  all  vices. 
To  say  he  is  bound  to  join  another  is,  in  effect,  to  6ay  his 
obligations  cannot  be  fully  met  in  the  other.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  would  admit  there  was 
any  irrvperati/ve  general  obligation  resting  upon  him  to 
join  an  old  Washingtonian  Society  created  alongside  of 
his  order:  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it  if  he  pleased ; 
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but  he  would  at  once  see  that  an  obh'gation  of  a  general 
form  to  do  it  would  be  not  binding,  because  it  would  be 
superfluous  and  unnecessary.  These  are  the  general 
maxims  of  Christian  duty  on  this  great  subject.  The  ends 
which  these  societies  have  principally  in  view,  are  the 
same,  so  far  as  they  go,  with  those  of  the  church  of  God. 
They  differ  m  the  means  of  attaining  them :  the  societies 
lay  down  the  rigid  maxim  of  total  abstinence :  the  church 
lays  down  the  general  principles  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
say  that  the  other  is  the  best  mode  of  reaching  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  is  to  beg  an  important  question.  We 
say  that  the  advantages  of  this  principle,  in  resisting  the 
tide  of  intemperance,  are  absolutely  dependant  upon  its 
being  kept  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the 
Scriptures, — the  position  of  a  temporary,  circumstantial 
and  local,  or  individual  principle.  The  very  moment  it 
is  elevated  into  a  permanent  and  universal  principle,  it 
is  shorn  of  its  power :  the  history  of  the  Temperance 
reform  proves  it.  Although  it  may  sound  strangely  in 
the  ears  of  the  modern  reformers,  it  is  nevertheless  trite^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  as  an  universal  law, 
is  not  the  most  effective  principle  on  which  to  resist  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  It  is  best  for  certain  cases,  nay, 
indispensable  to  them,  and  it  is  the  Bible  principle  for 
meeting  them :  it  is  indispensable  to  the  reform  of  the 
drunkard,  and  to  the  niaintenance  of  the  reformed  ine- 
briate in  the  ways  of  sobriety,  but  not  to  the  virtue  of 
all  others  without  exception.  But  God's  wisdom  is  su- 
perior to  man's,  and  he  has  promulged  no  truth  which 
IS  not  better  suited  to  its  ends  than  any  fancied  improve- 
ments which  man  may  endeavor  to  make  upon  it;  and 
we  hold  that  the  free  and  unequivocal  teacning  of  the 
general  principles  which  the  Bible  enunciates  on  the 
duties  of  temperance,  is  far  better  calculated  to  arrest 
the  terrible  vice  of  drunkenness,  than  the  advocacy  of 
the  one  rigid  and  universal  maxim  of  total  abstinence. 
The  history  of  the  Temperance  movement,  in  our  judg- 
ment, proves  the  truth  of  this  inference.  No  one  feature 
in  this  great  movement  has  been  more  strikingly  devel- 
oped than  the  singular  want  of  stability  which  has  mark- 
ed its  progress.  The  celebrated  and  eloquent  champion 
of  the  reform,  John  B.  Gough,  is  8$.id  to  have  stated  re- 
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cently,  in  a  speech  in  England,  that  of  five  hundred 
thousand  persons  who  had  taken  the  pledge  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  had  broken 
it !  The  various  modes  of  action  in  carrying  forward  the 
scheme  have  shifted  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The 
original  pledge  of  partial  abstinence  gave  way  to  the 
plege  of  total  abstinence;  the  old  society  yielded  to 
the  Washingtonian  ;  the  Washingtonian  to  the  order  of 
Sons,  and  the  existence  of  the  order  in  a  given  locality, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  precarious!  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  this:  a  question  often  earnestly  canvassed  by  the 
noble-hearted  advocates  of^the  enterprise?  The  reason 
is  this,  among  others,  without  a  doubt:  their  doctrines 
have  been  strung  up  too  high;  they  have  gone  on  ex- 
travagant grounds;  they  have  assumed  extreme  posi- 
tions, and  the  re-action  of  the  sober  second  thougnt  of 
the  people  has  carried  away  the  misplaced  foundations 
of  their  creed  and  policy.  The  sober  judgment  of  man 
will  not  sufi^er  him  to  condemn  the  limited  and  condi- 
tional right  to  use  wine  granted  in  the  Scriptures.  That 
sober,  second  thought,  will  infallibly  settle  down  as  its 
final  results  on  the  conclusions  of  the  word  of  God. 
Every  plant  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  notjpla/nt-^ 
ed  sliall  he  rooted  up.  If  it  is  not  in  the  place  in  which 
he  planted  it,  he  will  transfer  it.  Human  reason,  in  its 
calmest  and  deepest  judgment,  will  invariably  return, 
like  the  needle  to  the  pole,  and  rest  on  the  teachings  of 
God  in  his  word.  The  sooner  we  learn  this,  as  a  practi- 
cal rule  of  universal  conduct,  accepting  at  first,  tne  les- 
sons of  revelation,  the  sooner  we  shall  find  our  action 
guided  by  the  broadest  of  all  intellects,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  reasons.  Let  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  be 
put  into  its  true  Scriptural  position,  and  it  becomes  in- 
stinct with  power  over  the  judgments  and  consciences 
of  men,  and  is  endowed  with  immortality.  Reqnove  it 
from  this  position,  it  excites  suspicion  of  its  soundness; 
it  loses  power  over  the  intellect  and  conscience ;  it  be- 
comes a  minister  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  and  is  doom- 
ed to  expire  in  the  wreck  of  its  influence.  The  weakness 
of  God  IS  st/ponger  than  rnen^  a/ad  the  foolishness  of  Ood 
IS  mightier  hy  far  than  the  wisdom  of  man.  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  the  great  agitations  and  conflicts 
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of  men,  that  there  should  be  a  constant  recurrence  to 
original  principles.  If  no  allowance  is  thus  practically 
made  for  tlie  weakness  and  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
qualities  which  insensibly  and  inevitably  Will  urge  him 
into  some  false  position,  particularly  on  a  point  of  con- 
troversy, and  in  the  heat  of  debate, — if  no  recurrence  is 
made  to  original  principles  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  or  degree  of  the  denection  from  the 
line  of  truth.  In  the  vehemence  of  their  conflict  with 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  when  their  hearts  are  fnll  oi  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  wretchedness  it  entails  on  the  nfe 
of  man,  there  is  a  powerful  tendency  operating  on  the 
minds  of  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  as  an  univer- 
sal law,  to  take  extreme  ground,  and  to  forget  the  mode- 
ration of  truth  and  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  advocate  the  application  of  a 
single  maxim  which  seems  to  reach  the  whole  case,  than 
to  draw  the  distinctions  and  define  ^^  pri/ncyples  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  there  is  a  powerful  temp- 
tation to  choose  the  first  of  these  as  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. This  is  greatly  aided  by  the  fear  that  the  people 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  these  principles  and  dis- 
tinctions, that  the  single  maxim  Will  be  more  efiective, 
and  that  it  Will  soonest  accomplish  the  end.  But  these 
views  are  too  partial :  we  are  still  satisfied  that  the  word 
of  God  has  enunciated  the  grounds  which  are  best  and 
safest  in  the  end.  It  may  take  more  labour  to  e^ipound 
them ;  they  may  be  more  susceptible  of  perversion  ;  but 
they  are  the  onlj  principles  upon  which  the  sober  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  men  will  ultimately  rest.  "What 
the  maxim  of  total  and  universal  Abstinence  gains  by 
cutting  off  the  necessity  for  the  discrimination  of  princi- 
ples, and  in  its  immediate  effect,  it  loses  by  not  meeting 
the  real  demands  of  the  reason  of  man,  and  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God.  In  the  long  run,  at  the  close  of  the  im- 
mense experiments  which  are  now  going  on,  it  will  be 
seen  clearly  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  great  topics  of 
social  welfare,  that  the  lessons  of  the  Bible,  taKen  in 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  teachings  of  that  wonderful 
book,  are  the  lessons  of  the  deepest  |ihilosophy,  the 
purest  wisdom,  the  most  extensive  oenevolence,  aiid  the 
most  permanent  application. 
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We  would  say  in  conclusion,  we  do  hope  that  none 
will  pervert  the  teachings  of  this  review.  If  they  do, 
they  will  do  it  at  their  peril ;  for  they  are  the  teachings 
of  the  word  of  God.  If  any  harm  comes  from  them,  it 
can  oply  be  because  they  are  perverted  from  their  true 
implications,  and  for  .this,  he  who  perverts  them  is  alone 
responsible.  Inde^j  so  great  is  the  fear  of  many  per- 
sons of  wi&(k)m  ^mjl  excellence,  that  such  perversions 
would  be  ihade,  tbat  they  cannot  agree  to  the  propriety 
of  a  perfectly  ^ii«ect  and  unequivocal  statement  of  the 
r^%l  teaobiflgs  <(?f  the  Bible  on  this  subject.  But,  this 
only  rejaiiadg  UB  that  human  wisdom  and  virtue  are  not 
infallibiei'ikTii& conditions  under  which  the  voice  of  God 
is  not  t<3fcj^e  heard  on  questions  like  this,  are  excessively 
rare  i;|^^ccl^igance,  and  of  very  brief  duration  when  they 
occcu4^^^'  WiC  have  no  apology  to  make  for  an  unequivo- 

^ftiliement  of  what  He  has  been  pleased 
^^ij.©e  has  made  it  the  duty  of  his 
unsel  fearlessly,  and  we  dare 
l^nit^ly  rather  encounter  the 
fl^  ttft  <?«^df«^c>?^.  of  evil  by  reason  of 
|ltedae8lte!^/nian  in  perverting  the 
fe^  J^pOnsibility  at';  violating , the  first  duty 
iik^^,^^,  ^  a&d  eitiher  silenciflg,  or  incom- 
voice  of .  iSrod  pri  the  issues  on 
which"  he  has  SftS^ii  to  speak  in  his  wor.di  'If  he  has 
seen  fit  to  enunciate  these  principles,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  impeach  the  propriety  of  his  doc- 
trine,— why  we  should  be  either  ashamed  to  receive,  or 
afraid  to  avow  them. 
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These  discourses,  seven  in  number,  form  a  neat  little 
volume  of  328  pages.    They  were  "preached  in  the  oiv 
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dinary  routine  of  the  author's  ministrations,  as  Chaplain 
of  the  South  Carolina  College."  "The  structure  of  the 
sermons  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  author  sustains  the  double  office  in  the  College,  of  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a  teacher  of  moral  phi- 
losophy." This  work  is  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  philoso- 
phy. They  are,  evidently,  the  result  of  that  profound 
and  original  thought,  by  which  alone  a  subject  can  be 
properly  mastered.  Few  subjects  require  more  deep  and 
varied  thought  than  that  of  moral  philosophy.  Frolu 
the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present,  philosophers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  found  here  an  ample  field  of 
effort  for  all  their  logical  powers.  And  from  the  time  of 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  different  schools  have  at- 
tempted to  maintain  their  respective  theories.  It  is  not 
our  object,  however,  to  notice  these;  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  work  before  us  as  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  question,  what  should  education 
embrace,  has  been  nowhere  more  fully  discussed  than 
in  this  country.  From  time  to  time,  laboured  articles 
have  appeared  in  our  Eeviews,  discussing  the  subject  of 
education,  and  presenting  the  merits  of  various  systems, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  So  far  as  science  is 
concerned,  we  shall  at  present,  say  nothing,  but  content 
ourselves  with  a  presentation  of  some  general  principles, 
having  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  general  character 
of  education.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  not  only 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  public  schools,  but  to  exclude 
its  revealed  truths  from  a  connection  with  the  subject  of 
moral  philosophy.  And  writers  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish systems  of  philosophy,  independent  of  the  Bible. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done.  We 
do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  light  of  nature.  A  man 
may  find  his  way  by  star-light,  but  certainly  much  bet- 
ter by  sun-light.  Infidelity  prefers  darkness  rather  than 
light.  But,  there  is  no  greater  disgrace  to  Christians, 
having  the  same  Bible  and  a  common  Christianity,  than 
to  permit  themselves,  through  sectarian  jealousy,  to  be 
made  the  tools  of  infidelity  in  excluding  the  influences 
of  religion  from  the  education  of  youth.  Man,  as  a  be- 
ing to  be  educated,  may  be  considered — 
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1.  As  an  Intellectual^     ^  ;• 

2.  A  Morale 

3.  A  Religious  being. 

He  has  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  faculties.  A 
true  education  is  the  ha/rmonious  develop7nent  of  these. 
This  social  position,  the  well-being  of  society,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  own  happiness,  both  in  time  and  eternity, 
require  such  an  education.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
supposed,  that  education  should  be  confined  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  is  most  per- 
nicious heresy.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  book.  To  this  point,  however, 
we  would  devote  a  few  considerations. 

The  fact,  that  man  is  constituted  with  the  above  named 
faculties,  ought  of  itself,  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  educated.  This  fact, 
however,  may  be  Gallejiih  question  by  superficial  think- 
ers. It  may  be  denied  that  he  is  a  moral  and  religious 
being  by  nature.  If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  proof,  we 
reply  the  same  in  kind,  and  equally  as  conclusive  as  that 
which  proves  him  to  be  an  intellectual  being.  If  we  are 
asked  for  a  proof  of  the  latter,  we  refer  to  his  works  of  art 
and  science, — to  all  his  displays  of  intellect.  If  asked 
for  the  proof  that  there  is  a  moral  being,  we  refer  to  the 
various  systems  and  codes  of  moral  philosophy,  to  all  his 
exhibitions,  whether  in  language  or  action,  of  moral 
qualities.  If  asked  for  a  proof,  that  he  is  naturally  a 
religious  being,  we  refer  to  the  temples  and  altars  he  has 
reared,  to  the  sacrifices  offered,  to  the  Gods  worshipped, 
to  the  systems  of  religion,  and  the  religious  feelings  dis- 
played in  every  age  and  country.  For  the  question  is 
not,  whether  these  religious  and  moral  faculties  have 
been  properlv  directed,  but  whether  they  exist.  If  this 
proof  be  denied,  then  we  deny  the  proof  offered  to  estab- 
lish his  intellectual  character.  And  then,  education  be- 
comes an  absurdity.  Admit  the  proof,  and  then  it 
follows,  that  to  educate  and  develope  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  neglect  to  educate 
and  develope  the  moral  and  religious  faculties,  is  absurd. 
Such  a  system  of  education  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  man, — is  at  war  with  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  best  interest^  of  society. 
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For  what  purpose  are  youth  educated?  What  inter- 
est has  the  State  in  education?  Evidently  to  make 
men  more  useful  and  better  citizens.  But  the  vices,  the 
crimes  and  follies  that  afflict  society,  are  not  so  much 
the  offspring  of  ignorance  as  they  are  of  immorality  and 
irreligion.  It  is  true,  that  statistics  show  a  diminution 
of  crime,  as  connected  with  education.  But  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  in  part,  that  moral  and  religious  influence  has 
never  been  entirely  separated  from  intellectual  training; 
and  partly  to  the  tact  that  the  more  intelligent  men  be- 
come, thev  avoid  more  carefully  the  crimes  that  would 
conduct  them  to  the  jailor  penitentiary.  The  leaders 
of  the  French  Kevolution  were  not  deficient  in  intellect- 
ual education.  They  were  the  philosophers  and  states- 
men of  the  time.  Intellectually,  they  were  great,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  either  morality  or  religion.  They 
were  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty. 

One  set  of  faculties  may  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect 
of  others,  and  the  result  is  a  defective  character.  Thus, 
the  religious  faculties  may  be  exercised  till  nothing  satis- 
fies the  individual  but  religious  excitement,  and  for  the 
want  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  the  individual 
may  pay  little  regard  to  moral  duties,  and  withal,  be 
extremely  superstitious  and  bigoted.  The  extraordina- 
ry religious  excitements,  that  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  the  extravagance  and  folly  that 
attended  them,  gave  ample  proof  of  the  existence  and 

Eower  of  the  religious  faculties,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
eing  guided  by  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  objection  usually  urged  against  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  academies  and  colleges,  is,  that  it  leads  to 
sectarianism  ;  that  it  is  establishing  religion  ;  that  it  is 
unconstitutional,  &c.  It  seems  almost  like  a  waste  of 
time  to  reply  to  such  miserable  cant.  As  to  sectarian- 
ism, it  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  it.  If  we  exclude 
all  religion,  we  establish  infidelity  and  atheism,  the  very 
worst  of  all  sects.  If  we  teach  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  precepts  and  its  great  and  leading  doctrines 
received,  acknowledged  and  taught  by  all  true  Chris- 
tians, excluding  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  we  are  making 
liberal  and  enlightened  Christians ;  we  are  dissipating 
ignorance,  expelling  sectarian  bigotry  and  promoting 
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love  and  charity.  And  surely,  the  grand  and  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  go^pel  common  to  all  Christians,  and  its 
pure  and  holy  precepts,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  an  ample 
field  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  without  interfering  with 
the  peculiarities  of  sects.  Expel  religion  from  public 
institutions  and  you  expel  the  students.  Sectarian  in- 
stitutions will  grow  up  from  necessity,  and  education 
become  emphatically  sectarian.  Institutions  will  be  mul- 
tiplied at  a  great  cost  to  the  community,  while  the 
standard  of  education  will  be  lowered. 

As  before  observed,  man  is  a  religious  being.  To  ex- 
ercise his  religious  faculties  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  to 
exercise  his  intellectual.  If  there  be  any  who  boast  of 
having  no  religious  feelings,  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  just  as  idiots  are  in  the  intellectual  world. 
If  there  be  some  who,  disgusted  with  the  abuse  of  the 
religious  faculties,  discard  religion,  so  there  are  oth- 
ers, who,  disgusted  with  the  results  of  a  defective  edu- 
cation, discard  it  as  an  evil.  The  one  reasons  no  better 
than  the  other.  We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  of  the  great- 
est importance,  that  moral  and  religious  training  should, 
in  every  institution,  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  in- 
tellectual training.  To  the  neglect  of  this  in  the  family, 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  our  colleges,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  irregularity  of  life, 
that  corruption  of  morals  and  dissipation,  so  often  de- 
structive of  youth,  the  source  of  sorrow  to  parents,  and 
disappointment  to  friends.  If  we  have  properly  describ- 
ed the  constitution  of  man,  what  else  could  be  expected 
from  such  gross  violations  of  it,  as  the  neglect  of  his 
moral  and  religious  faculties?  Intellectual  develope- 
ment,  without  moral  and  religious  restraint,  may  make  a 
devil,  but  can  never  make  an  angel.  And  what,  after 
all,  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  It  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  him  forever.  And  this  is  the  end  for  which  he  is 
endowed  with  all  his  faculties.  Of  his  religious  facul- 
ties, God  is  the  proper  object ;  of  his  moral  faculties,  the 
creatures  of  God,  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  everything 
that  is  subservient  to  the  proper  direction  of  his  religious 
and  moral  faculties.  These  latter  are  of  themselves 
blind,  instinctive,  propelling  powers,  implanted  in  his 
constitution  for  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  purposes. 
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Without  these,  he  would  be  destitute  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious responsibility.  And  yet,  without  the  intellectual 
powers  to  guide  them,  they  could  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  combination  of  these  that  makes  man 
what  he  is.  By  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  God,  reads  his  character  in 
his  word  and  works,  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own 
nature  and  condition,  his  relation  to  God,  to  the  external 
world,  and  to  his  fellow-man.  By  these,  he  is  enabled  to 
understand  bis  duties  to  God  and  man,  while  his  reli- 
gious and  moral  faculties  serve  to  lead  him  in  the  path 
M'hich  his  intellect  prescribes,  or  scourge  him  for  his  re- 
bellion. 

This  leads  us  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  a  subject 
which,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to  have  perplexed 
theologians,  metaphysicians,  and  moral  philosophers. 
We  allude  to  the  subject  of  conscience,  raley  denied 
the  existence  of  such  a  faculty.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
he  fell  into  such  a  blunder,  having  included  in  his  defi- 
nition of  it,  functions  that  belong  to  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. Chalmers,  Whewell,  McCosh,  Harris,  and  other 
able  writers,  have  undertaken  to  explain  its  office,  and 
have  made  many  valuable  remarks  upon  its  nature  and 
its  office.  Still,  all  is  not  clear.  The  prevalent  error 
seems  to  result  from  confounding  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  or  rather  their  functions.  To  speak  of 
conscience  as  perceiving  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  to  attribute  to  it  that  which  belongs  to  the  in- 
tellect. Dr.  Thorn  well  has  very  properly  said,  "  There 
can,  consequently,  be  no  progress  in  virtue  beyond  the 
merest  elements,  or  primary  dicta  of  our  moral  constitu- 
tion without  progress  in  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  as 
essential  to  responsibility  as  conscience."  But  we  are 
not  so  certain  that  he  is  correct  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
decisions  of  conscience,"  (p.  68.)  The  "decisions"  be- 
long to  the  intellectual  faculties,  t\iQfeelim,g  of  right  and 
wrong  to  the  moral.  If  the  intellectual  mislead,  con- 
science will  not  correct  the  error.  When  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  a  persecutor,  he  acted  in  ignorance,  and  conscience 
approved.  Allied  to  conscience  is  that  sensitive  emo- 
tion that  causes  the  young  lady  to  blush.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  violate  the  rules  of  propriety  to 
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induce  the  emotion.  It  is  sufficient  that  her  intellect 
creates  the  suspicion  of  such  a  violation.  Conscience  is 
\)[iQ  feeling  of  the  moral  faculties,  acting  in  concert  witU 
the  intellectual  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  lat- 
ter being  the  occasions  of  its  action.  In  like  manner, 
the  religious  faculties  do  not  determine  what  is  true  or 
false  in  religion.  This,  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
is  the  province  of  the  intellect.  Hence,  to  enlighten,  is 
the  first  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  teach  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  evangelist.  This  is  a  truth  sadly  over- 
looked. Preaching  is  too  often  regarded  as  something 
distinct  from  teaching.  To  excite  the  religious  feelings, 
and  not  to  enlighten,  is  too  often  the  aim  of  the  preach- 
er. Many  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  religious  feel- 
ings may  be  excited  to  the  utmost  without  any  percep- 
tion of  converting  and  sanctifying  truth.  The  most 
remarkable  cases  of  religious  phrenzy  are  known  to  exist 
among  the  heathen.  And  among  Christians,  the  most 
extraordinary  excitements  are  not  attended  with  the 
most  happy  results.  The  mere  excitement  of  the  reli- 
gious faculties  is  no  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence. The  Holy  Spirit  operates  through  truth.  We  are 
saved  by  faith, — through  a  belief  of  the  truth.  A  full 
exposition  of  this  subject  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion. 

We  cannot,  in  justice,  leave  this  subject,  without  ma- 
king some  remarks  upon  the  term  faoulUes.  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  this  term  ?  Says  Dr.  Thornwell,  p. 
67,  "  Our  faculties,  which  are  only  convenient  names  for 
the  various  operations  of  a  simple  and  indivisible  sub- 
stance, derive  their  appellation,  not  from  the  specific 
diflferences  of  the  objects  about  which  they  are  employ- 
ed, but  from  their  general  nature."  We'  admit  that  the 
mind  is  "a  simple  and  individual  substance."  But  be- 
yond this  there  lies  an  abstruse  question.  Are  these 
"various  operations"  performed  through  one  and  the 
same  instrumentality,  or  difierent  instrumentalities?  If 
through  the  latter,  is  the  term  faculties  to  be  applied  to 
these  operations,  or  to  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  they  are  carried  on  ?  What  may  be  the  nature  of 
mind  in  itself,  and  what  the  inherent  difference  in  differ- 
ent minds,  apart  from  the  organization  with  which  they 
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are  at  present  clothed,  and  which  serves  as  the  mediunl 
of  their  connection  with  the  external  world,  and  of  their 

E resent  manifestation,  we  know  not.  Of  this  much, 
owever,  we  feel  confident,  that  mind  is  distinct  from 
matter,  and  that  its  powers  of  manifestation  are  depend- 
ent upon,  and  measured  by,  the  organization  which 
serves  as  the  medium  and  instrumentality  of  its  mani- 
festation. Let  this  organization  be  defective, — let  the 
eyes  be  sealed,  or  the  ears  stopped,  and  the  power  of 
mental  manifestation  is  proportionally  limited.  Every 
part  of  the  body  is  made  an  instrument  of  the  mind. — 
Every  limb  and  nerve  and  muscle,  is  subservient  to  its 
purposes.  Through  this  organization,  it  both  acts  and  is 
acted  upon.  "So  intimate  is  the  union  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  that  a  slight  derangement  of  the 
latter  will  often  impede  the  exercise  of  the  former,  or  fill 
it  with  grbundless  apprehensions :  while  grief,  expecta- 
tion, or  profound  attention,  will  render  the  body  insensi- 
ble to  its  ordinary  wants.  According  to  Liebig,  every 
conception,  every  mental  afi*ection  is  followed  by  chan- 
ges in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  secreted  fluids.  Form 
and  features  often  impart  a  character  to  the  mind,  and  a 
bias  to  the  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mental  and  mo- 
ral character  often  impress  themselves  on  some  part  of 
the  outward  form.  Aristotle  treated  at  some  length  on 
the  shades  of  the  hair,  the  form  of  the  features,  the  com- 
plexion, and  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  body,  as  indica- 
tive of  particular  temperaments  and  mental  characteris- 
tics. Indeed,  it  is  on  the  assumption  of  the  conformity 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that  cheiromancy,  phy- 
siognomy, and  phrenology,  have,  at  different  times, 
essayed  to  take  the  rank  of  sciences.  And,  so  intimate 
is  the  moral  nature  of  man  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
constitution,  that  conscience  has  been  represented  at 
different  times  as  a  modification  of  nearly  every  one  of 
these  parts;  duty  has  been  based  on  considerations 
derived  from  each ;  and  virtue  and  utility,  though  essen- 
tially distinct,  regarded  as  ultimately  one.  "  The  coinci- 
dence of  morality  with  individual  interest,  is  an  impor- 
tant truth  in  ethics."  Now,  these  are  only  some  of  the 
more  obvious  relations  existing  between  the  continuous 
parts  of  his  nature,  yet  no  mind,  except  that  of  the 
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Infinite,  can  comprehend  the  number  which  they  poten- 
tially comprise.     But  each  of  these  again,  is  associated 
with  all  the  rest,  by  relations  more  subtle  and  complica- 
ted still,  so  that  no  part  can  be  touched,  but  the  whole 
being  vibrates  in  sympathy."    See  Man  Primeval^  by 
Harris,  chap,  vii.,  pp.  213,  214,  Am.  ed.     To  what  con- 
clusion do  all  these  considerations  lead?   Evidently  to 
this,  that  such  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  mind  and 
body,  that  the  developement  and  manifestation  of  the 
one,  is  connected  with  that  of  the  other ;  and  the  organi- 
^tion  of  the  body  is  a  wonderful  display  of  wisdom,  in 
adapting  so  great  a  variety  of  instruments  to  the  various 
purposes  of  the  mind  in  this  world.    Thus,  the  five  sen- 
ses are  so  many  difi^erent  adaptations  of  organs  to  the 
external  world.     And  in  the  human  system,  so  "  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  formed,"  each  varied  function  of 
the  mind  appears  to  have  its  own  appropriate  instrument. 
And  what  are  moral  and  religious /6e?m^«,  but  so  many 
internal  senses^  just  as   hearing,  seeing,  etc.,  may  be 
denominated  external  senses  f  And  why  should  they  not 
have  their  own  appropriate  organs  as  well  as  the  exter- 
nal senses  ?    Why  not  one  general  plan  pervade  the 
whole  ?   Why  the  incongruity,  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  internal  operations  of  the  mind  have  no  appro- 
priate organs  and  instruments,  while  each  operation  of 
the  mind,  through  the  external  senses,  has  its  own  ap- 
propriate organ  ?    What  has  the  unity,  immateriality  or 
immortality  of  the  mind,  to  do  with  the  one  theory  more 
than  the  other  ?  And  may  not  an  inference  from  analogy, 
that  it  is  so,  have  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the  i^YmfoGul- 
ties?   And  would   it  not  be  more  correct  to  apply  the 
iQvm  faculties  to  the  organs  or  instruments,  than  to  their 
operations  ?   It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  external  senses. 
This  view  of  the  subject  adds  greatly  to  the  evidence  of 
religion.     For  if  the   moral  and  religious  senses  have 
their  appropriate  organs,  there  is  the  same  evidence  that 
man  is  formed  to  be  moral  and  religious,  as  there  is  that 
he  is  formed  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  and  taste.     And  as 
these  senses  all  have  their  appropriate  objects,  so  must 
the  moral  and  religious  faculties  have  theirs.    If  the 
God  of  the  Bible  be  not  the  appropriate  object  of  the 
religious  faculties,  we  may  fairly  challenge  the  infidel  to 
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tell  us  what  is.  To  boast  of  having  no  religious  sense  or 
feeling,  is  as  great  a  folly,  as  to  boast  of  being  deaf, 
blind,  or  idiotic.  It  is  the  folly  of  the  fool  glorying  in 
his  shame.  This  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  discus- 
sion, but  one,  which,  however  interesting,  we  must  dis- 
miss for  the  present. 

Although  in  some  minor  points,  we  may  differ  from 
the  author,  we  hail  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion a  work  which  inculcates  upon  the  young  men  of  the 
College  so  high  and  holy  a  standard  of  morals,  exposing 
so  clearly  the  fallacies  and  gangers  of  false  systems,  and 
establishing  so  logically  and  forcibly  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  sound  Christian  morals.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  young  men  who  have  been  favoured 
with  such  instruction,  not  to  be  both  wiser  and  better. 
The  influence  of  such  lessons  will  descend  to  future 
generations.  Delivered  in  the  chief  seat  of  learning, 
they  will  impress  their  influence  upon  the  character  of 
the  State.  Happy  would  it  be  for  this  great  congrega- 
tion of  nations,  if  such  an  influence  pervaded  every  seat 
of  learning.  It  would  give  us  high-minded,  honest  and 
honourable  statesmen,  a  high-minded  and  honourable 

f)eople,  capable  of  exercising  and  maintaining  their 
iberties,  of  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of 
free  government.  To  be  deprived  of  such  instructions  in 
the  College,  we  would  regard  as  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  the  State. 

These  Lectures  are  a  model  of  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  which  we  insist  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of 
education.  Free  from  sectarianism,  they  exhibit  clearly 
and  forcibly  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  They  inculcate  the  pure  and  sublime  mo- 
rality of  the  Bible,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  high  and 
holy  sanctions.  AH  other  systems  of  morality  are  weak 
and  worthless ;  weak,  because  they  want  authority,  and 
worthless,  because  they  are  without  adequate  sanctions. 
One  other  point  we  must  not  pass  by.  It  is  the  impor- 
tance of  such  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  good 
government  and  discipline  of  our  Colleges.  And  from  no 
one  does  it  come  so  appropriately  as  from  him  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  institution.  It  clothes  him  with  a  moral  in- 
fluence which  is  felt  in  every  act  of  discipline.     His  pre- 
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sence  confounds  the  guilty,  and  his  example  inspires  those 
around  him  with  the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations. 

Here  we  had  intended  to  close  this  hasty  and  imper- 
fect notice  of  Dr.  Thorn  well's  book.  For,  as  before  said, 
we  did  not  set  out  to  write  a  review  of  it,  nor  to  write 
an  essay  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  but  simply  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education. — 
But  since  writing  the  above,  the  Letters  of  Professor 
Barnard,  (then  ot  Tuscaloosa,  now  of  Mississippi  Col- 
lege,) on  the  subject  of  ^'"College  Qovernnfient^''  have  fallen 
into  our  hands.  And  since  we  have  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  good 
government  and  discipline  of  our  Colleges,  the  reader 
will  pardon  us  for  making  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  College  government. 

For  many  years  the  government  and  management  of 
youth  of  both  sexes,  have  occupied  the  greater  portion 
of  our  time,  and  employed  a  large  share  of  our  thoughts. 
And  if  success  should  inspire  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  our  views,  we  need  not  fear  to  avow  them. — 
Principles  founded  in  philosophy,  and  confirmed  by 
experiment,  may  be  deemed  correct. 

That  there  are  defects  in  our  system  of  College  go- 
vernment, is  generally  admitted,  and  must  be  so  long  as 
there  are  out-breaks*  and  rebellions.  With  Dr.  Wayland 
and  Professor  Barnard,  we  agree  that  the  system  is  de- 
fective ;  but  as  to  the  remedy,  we  disagree.  Professor 
Barnard  correctly  observes,  "  Our  collegiate  system  is 
an  attempted  imitation  of  that  which  was  instituted  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  monkish  lecturers  of  the 
middle  ages,  founded  mainly  upon  the  principle  of  the 
monastery  ;  but  the  imitation  is  unfortunately  complete 
only  in  the  least  desirable  of  its  features,  while  it  is  de- 
ficient in  most  of  the  safe-guards  originally  designed  to 
secure  it  against  abuses.  In  those  venerable  universities 
of  Great  Britain  just  mentioned,  every  college  is  a  quad- 
rangle, securely  walled  in,  with  a  janitor  always  at  the 
door,  and  with  a  definite  hour  for  shutting  in  the  entire 
community  by  bar  and  bolt.  Within  the  same  architec- 
tural pile  reside  not  only  the  governed,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body,  from  the  President  (master)^ 
down  to  the  numerous  '  fellows,'  one  of  whose  duties  it 
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is  to  aid  the  authorities  in  the  preservation  of  order.— 
The  whole  college  body,  moreover,  not  only  reside  under 
one  roof,  but  dine  together  at  one  table ;  so  that,  in  all 
save  the  religious  aspect,  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  monastic  family  are  kept  conspicuously  prominent 
to  this  day." — Letter  III.  To  complete  the  picture,  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  "  our  collegiate  system"  was  in- 
stituted under  despotic  governments,  maintained,  not  by 
walls  and  bars  and  bolts  only,  but  by  soldiers  armed 
with  bristling  bayonets.  Kings  and  Barons  dwelt  in 
palaces  secured  by  walls,  bars  and  bolts,  guarded  by  an 
armed  soldiery.  And  to  this  day,  the  American  travel- 
ler in  Europe  is  disgusted  at  the  military  evidences  of 
despotic  government.  Is  it  strange  that  a  system  of 
College  government,  borrowed  from  despotic  govern- 
ments, should  work  badly  in  the  midst,  and  under  the 
influence  of  our  republican  principles  ?  And  what  is  the 
remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Wayland  and  Brofessor  Bar- 
nard ?  They  both  agree  that  the  steward's  hall  or  com- 
mons should  be  abolished.  That,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may 
all  be  well ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  necessary.  Professor 
Barnard  proposes  to  abolish  the  dormitory  system,  and 
to  locate  all  our  colleges  in  the  heart  of  our  large  cities. 
To  this  there  are  some  strong  objections. 

1.  The  great  expense  of  private  boarding  and  living 
in  our  large  cities,  the  many  temptations  to  extrava- 
gance in  dress,  to  the  waste  of  time  in  idle  amusements, 
shows,  theatres,  etc.,  are  serious  objections.  Such  would 
be  the  expense,  that  large  numbers  would  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  education.  The  policy  in  this  coun- 
try has  always  been,  to  secure  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion at  the  least  possible  expense,  securing  its  advanta- 
ges to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

2.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  have  their  origin  in  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem. But,  how  far  is  this  true  ?  Professor  Barnard  says, 
"  The  college  is  a  sanctuary  which  the  civil  power  may 
not  invade.  It  is  an  imperium  in  iTnperio,  within  whose 
confines  no  municipal  functionary  may  venture  to  set 
his  foot.  It  is  a  community  shut  out  with  more  than 
Japanese  seclusion  from  the  surrounding  social  world ; 
and  subject,  in  its  members,  to  none  of  those  restraining 
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influences,  by  which  public  opinion  bears  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  society  to 
which  man  is  born,  and  to  which  the  student  himself 
must  at  length  return." — Letter  III.  And  yet  the  Pro- 
fessor says,  in  his  second  Letter,  *'  It  is  my  candid  opin- 
ion that  our  colleges  have  themselves  chiefly  to  thank, 
for  the  extent  to. which  their  powers  of  government  are 
paralyzed  by  the  influence  of  surrounding  public  opin- 
ion." Upon  whom  does  this  "  surrounding  public  opin- 
ion" act,  to  paralyze  the  government  of  the  college,  if  it 
be  not  upon  the  students?  And  why  is  not  this  "sur- 
rounding public  opion"  as  powerful  to  render  effectual 
as  to  paralyze  the  college  government  ? 

The  truth  is,  neither  Dr.  Wayland,  nor  the  Professor, 
has  sufficiently  analyzed  this  matter  of  college  govern- 
ment. Some  evils  there  doubtless  are,  connected  with 
the  dormitory  system,  but  the  removal  of  this  is  neither 
a  necessary  nor  an  adequate  remedy.  And  the  proposed 
remedy  of  removing  our  colleges  to  the  heart  of  large 
cities,  is  not  only  a  very  costly,  but  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment. The  present  practice  of  locating  colleges  did 
not  originate  in  a  mere  poetical  imagination,  and  has 
not  been  kept  up  by  mere  precedent.  Solid  and  sub- 
stantial reasons  have  operated  upon  the  minds  of  men  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  But  what,  you  may 
ask,  is  the  remedy  ?  This  we  propose  to  answer  in  gener- 
al terms.  Every  government  must,  to  succeed,  be  adap- 
ted to  the  governed.  In  despotic  governments,  college 
government  may,  perhaps  ought,  to  be  despotic ;  the 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  power 
being  in  the  same  hands. 

In  republican  or  domestic  governments,  college  go- 
vernment should  be  democratic  to  whatever  extent  the 
students  are  capable  of  exercising  self-government. — 
Does  any  object  that  the  young  men  of  our  colleges  are 
utterly  incapable  of  self-government  ?  I  answer,  fearless- 
ly, that  they  are  capable  of  it.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  best  educated  part  of  society  are  not  as  capable  of 
self-government  as  the  great  mass  of  society,  with  its 

great  amount  of  ignorance  and  corruption  ?    And  v^^hat 
igher  and  nobler  specimen  of  self-government  can  the 
world  present,  than  may   be   estj^blished  among   our 
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educated  young  men,  aided  and  guided  by  all  the  ability 
and  experience  of  a  competent  College  Faculty  ?  And 
what  could  furnish  a  better  field  for  their  moral  train- 
ing? Here,  indeed,  would  be  an  ''''i/mperium  in  irrype- 
rio^'^  in  which  there  would  be  a  public  opinion  of  its  own, 
well  nigh  omnipotent,  every  one,  a  party,  conscious  of 
his  responsibility,  not  only  to  the  miffhty  public  opinion 
within,  but  to  the  " surrounding  puolic  opinion"  with- 
out. In  such  an  ^^i/mperium  m  imj^erio^''  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  guilty,  and  treason  is  eternal  disgrace. 
Under  such  a  system  factions  and  rebellions  would  never 
occur.  We  know  what  we  assert.  "We  make  these  as- 
sertions after  full,  fair  and  repeated  trials  with  young 
men  and  boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  That  the  numbers 
were  not  as  great  as  they  are  in  our  colleges,  is  true. 
But  the  principles  and  mode  will  apply  as  well  to  one 
thousand  as  to  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  or  any  other 
number.  We  hold  the  matter  to  be  demonstrated  by 
experiment.  We  admit  that  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  among  young  men,  might  be  made  and  fail 
through  the  incompetency  of  the  undertaker;  that  some 
are  born  to  govern  while  others  never  could  succeed. 
But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  young  men  of  our 
colleges  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  for  self-govern- 
ment. If  it  be  urged  that  their  passions  and  feelings 
makes  them  too  impulsive,  we  reply  that  they  have  feel- 
ings and  impulses  equally  as  powerful  for  the  preserva- 
tion as  for  the  destruction  of  self-government ;  that  self- 
confidence  has  its  antagonism  in  diffidence  and  so  on 
throughout  the  elements  of  humanity. 

Let  now  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious feelings  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  responsibility 
of  self-government,  aided  and  guided  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  competent  faculty,  and  we  venture  that 
this  college  ^'' imjperium  in  imperio^^  may  be  made  to 
present  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  schools 
for  moral  training  that  can  be  devised;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  in  most  perfect  accordance  with  our  republican 
institutions.  We  care  nothing  about  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem. We  should  not  ask  the  faculty  to  play  the  part 
of  both  professors  and  police  officers.     We  would  re- 
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quire  no  "  exoulpaUon  la/w.'^'*  There  would  never  be  an 
array  of  the  faculty  ou  one  side  and  the  students  on  the 
other.  The  culprit  would  stand  alone,  arraigned  and 
condemned  by  both ;  a  position  which  none  could  bear 
but  the  most  abandoned. 

The  history  of  all  out-breaks,  in  both  academies  and 
colleges,  proves,  that,  in  all  cases,  they  result  from  com- 
binations formed  against  the  governing  power,  which 
could  never  happen,  if  the  students  themselves  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  government.  We  well  remember 
the  scenes  which  occurred  in  the  campus,  (So.  Ca.  Col- 
lege,) when  in  the  beautiful  moonlight  nights  of  spring 
or  autumn,  the  idle  and  thoughtless,  eager  for  sport, 
came  mounted  on  their  chargers,  fantastically  disguised, 
with  tin  trumpets  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
warrior's  burnished  steel,  while  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets rang  like  that  of  the  rams  horns  before  the  walls  of 
Jerico.  The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  draw 
out  the  Faculty.  Without  this,  it  was  all  a  one-sided 
business.  No  enemy,  no  battle,  no  feats  of  chivalry,  no 
daring  deeds  to  recount.  The  Faculty  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  sport,  and  yet  strange,  they  never  seemed 
to  discover  how  essentially  necessary  their  part  of  the 
game  was  to  the  sport  of  the  boys.  And  what  did  all 
their  efforts  thus  to  suppress  it  accomplish  ?  When  re- 
ligion lost  its  influence  within  the  college  walls,  what 
could  be  expected  under  such  a  system  of  government  ? 

And  although  the  same  system  of  government  essen- 
tially exists,  how  great  has  been  the  difference  under  the 
present  able  and  efficient  administration,  showing  how 
vastly  important  sound  morals,  and  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened views  of  true  religion  are  to  the  good  government 
of  colleges,  as  well  as  of  all  other  societies.  We  regret 
that  Dr.  Thornwell  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  col- 
lege. The  fewest  number  ot  men  combine  so  eminently, 
the  various  qualifications  necessary  to  fill  his  station. 
To  be  gifted  with  those  talents  which  fascinate  youth, 
that  capacity  for  instructing  that  never  fails  to  enlight- 
en and  allure ;  that  high-minded  and  enlightened  piety 
which  inspires  confidence  and  respect,  that  wisdom  and 
prudence  which  is  equal  to  every  emergency,  that  '•'-for- 
titer  in  re"  which  maintains  authority,  that  "  suaviier  in 
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modo'^  which  never  fails  to  conciliate,  those  high  attain- 
ments which  enlarge  the  thoughts  of  youth,  and  that  zeal 
and  energy  that  inspire  the  young  with  a  similar  spirit 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few.  And  unfortunately  for  the  world.  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, who,  more  or  less,  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 
recommendations,  which  have  become,  in  our  day,  props 
for  the  lame,  plasters  to  conceal  sores,  or  certificates  to 
palm  off  humbugs,  are  too  often  deceived.  Not  the 
most  competent,  but  the  most  eager  for  place,  are  likely 
to  be  appointed. 
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ARTICLE  YII. 
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ROMANISM  AT  HOME. 

^'Devocionario  Sagrado  de  los  privilegios^  gradas^  y  glo- 
rias Del  Padre  Putatmo  de  Jesus  y  Esposo  de  Ma/ria 
El  Santisimo. :  Patriarca  8enor  o.  Jose  Corrvpai/rono 
de  Cadiz.  Disjmestopor  el  Dr.  D.  Fr.  Bomero  Pres- 
hytero  de  Cadiz.  Paris  Lihreria  De  Rosa  Memco — 
Libreria  De  Oalvan^  1840." 

We  found  a  book  with  the  above  title  in  a  book-store 
in  Monterey,  Mexico,  in  the  year  1846,  and  were  devout- 
ly recommended  to  read  its  holy  pages. 

We  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  it,  and  to 
make  such  comments  as  these  extracts  may  suggest,  so 
that  our  readers  may  see  what  I^omanism  is  at  home,  in 
its  own  country. 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  re-print  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  of  the  Paris  edition,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Romero,  a  well-known  authority  in  the  Catholic 
church.  The  little  volume  contains  157  pages,  and  is 
known  in  Mexico  as  a  Septenario ;  i.  e.  each  principal 
division  is  subdivided  into  seven  sections.  The  author 
gives  us  this  most  satisfactory  reason  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement. "The  number  seven  is  a  yqyj  plausible 
number  in  grace,  in  nature,  and  in  art  \  in  Heaven,  and 
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on  earth ;  among  angels  and  among  men ;  even  with 
God  himself.  This  number  is  peculiar  to  Saint  Joseph, 
because  in  it,  are  comprehended  his  principal  mysteries, 
seven  of  Grief,  and  seven  of  Delight."  '~   * 

This  lucid  explanation  must  convince  the  most  fault- 
finding reader,  of  the  practical  good  sense,  manifested 
by  Dr.  Eomero  in  the  plausible  plan  of  his  Septenary. 
In  the  execution  of  his  pleasing  idea,  the  astute  Doctor 
devotes  the  first  chapter  to  the  seven  Griefs  and  seven 
Delights  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  closes  with  an  offering 
(o  frecimiento)  and  a  Letter  of  Slavery  (Carta  De  Escla- 
vitud)  to  Seiior  Saint  Joseph. 

But  the  learned  author  was  not  willing  to  confine  the 
carrying  out  of  his  charming  conceit  to  a  single  chapter. 
He  gives  us  also,  seven  prayers  for  the  19tQ  of  March, 
the  birth-day  of  the  Saint ;  seven  prayers  for  the  patron- 
age day  (dia  del  patrocinio)  of  the  Saint ;  seven  prayers 
to  commemorate  the  espousals  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  &c. 

Some  specimens,  selected  almost  at  random,  from  the 
book,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  will  give  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  Catholic  worship  in  a  Catholic  country. 

We  begin  with  the  fifth  Grief  and  Delight,  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph. 


QUINTO. 

Jos6  amadisimo,  yo  pobre  pe- 
cador  te  acompano  en  el  Dolor, 
que  padeciste  al  ordenarte  el 
Angel  salir  para  Egypto  huyen- 
do  de  Herodes,  cruel  Tirano,  per 
las  incomodidades  que  habia  de 
padecer,  tu  Divina  Esposa  en  el 
camino,  y  las  inclemencias  del 
tiempo,  que  habian  de  afligir  k 
Jesus,  por  ser  tan  Nino;  pero 
me  goso  con  el  consuelo,  que 
tuviste  de  ver  caer  en  tierra  los 
Idolos  al  entrar  en  Egypto,  nues- 
tro  Salvador. 

Haz,  Padre  mio,  que  tenga 
a  mis  superiores  rendida  obedi- 
encia,  y  que  con  exactitud  guarde 
la  Ley  Divina.  Amen.  Pater 
Nost.  y  Ave  Maria. 
Vol.  IX. — No.  1. 


FIFTH.      ^.' 

Most  loved  Joseph,  I  a  poor 
sinner  sympathize  with  thee  in 
the  Grief  which  thou  suflFeredst 
when  the  Angel  ordered  thee  to 
set  out  for  Egypt,  to  fly  from  the 
cruel  tyrant  Herod,  on  account 
of  the  inconveniences  which 
your  Divine  Spouse  must  needs 
suffer  on  the  way,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  must  needs  af- 
flict Jesus,  being  such  a  mere 
child.  But  I  rejoice  at  the  con- 
solation which  you  felt,  at  see- 
ing the  Idols  fall  to  the  ground 
on  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour 
into  Egypt. 

Grant,  my  Father,  that  I  may 
render  due  obedience  to  my  au- 
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Voz.  Gloria  a  la  Trinidad 
del  Cielo. 

Responsa.  Honra  a  la  Trini- 
dad de  la  Tierra. 


periors,  and  that  I  may  guard 
with  exactitude  the  Divine  Law. 
Amen.    Our  Father.    Hail  Ma- 

Voice.  Glory  to  the  Trinity 
of  Heaven. 

Response.  Honor  to  the  Tri- 
nity of  Earth. 


The  Evangelist  Matthew  says  nothing  of  the  tumbling 
down  of  the  Egyptian  Idols,  at  the  entrance  of  our  Sa- 
viour into  the  land  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Romero  for  supplying  the  omission.  The 
Scriptures  are  equally  silent  about  a  Trinity  of  Earth. 
But  we  presume  that  Rome,  and  not  the  excellent  Sefior 
Romero,  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  dogma.  For,  in  the 
many  cathedrals  and  churches  that  we  visited,  and  in  the 
hundreds  of  houses  that  we  entered  in  all  parts  of  Mexi- 
co, we  recollect  no  instance  of  not  seeing  either  an  oil- 
painting  or  an  engraving  of  this  Earthly  Trinity.  Rude 
wood  cuts  of  Joseph,  Mary  and  Jesus,  are  sold  by  thou- 
sands in  the  streets  of  all  the  villages,  towns  and  cities. 
The  beggar  asks  alms  for  the  sake  of  Joseph,  Mary  and 
Jesus.  The  criminal  deprecates  justice  by  an  appeal  to 
the  same  personages.  The  sick  pray  for  restoration  to 
health  in  the  name  of  the  same  holy  Three.  Yea,  so  in- 
timately are  the  Reputed  Father,  Mother  and  Son  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  our  sister  Republic, 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Maria  and  Jos6  applied  to  the  members  of  a  family. — 
Sometimes,  too,  parents  carry  their  religious  zeal  so  far 
as  to  give  two  of  the  names  of  the  Trinity  of  Earth  to  one 
of  their  children.  We  have  seen  many  a  man  who  was 
called  Jose  Maria,  (Joseph  Mary.) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Trinity  of  Earth  occurs  seven  times  in  the 
nrst  Septenary.  Well  did  the  most  excellent  Doctor  say, 
*'  The  number  seven  is  a  very  plausible  number." 

CARTA    DE  ESCLAVITUD.  LETTER    OF    SERVITUDE. 

O  Jos6,  Padre  y  Sefior  mio,  O  Joseph,  my  Father  and 
yo  N.  N.  prostrado  k  vuestros  Lord,  I,  N.  N.  prostrate  at  your 
pies  me  ofresco  y  constituyo  por    feet  offer  myself  and  constitute 
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Esclavo  vuestro,  Qotao  lo  soy  de  myself  your  slave,  as  I  am  that 

Jesus  Sacramentado,  y  de  Ma-  of  the  sacramented  Jesus  and 

ria  santissiraa  concebida  sin  cul-  of  Mary,  Most  Holy,  conceived 

pa  Original,  en  el  primar  instan-  without  any  original  sin,  in  the 

te  de  su  ser,  para  que  asi  tenga  first  instant  of  her  Being,  so  that 

siempre  en  mi  corazon,  k  todos  I  may  always  thus  hold  in  my 

tres  Seiiores,  Jesus,  Maria,  y  Jo-  heart,  all  three  Lords,  Jesus,  Ma- 

s6,  y  en  seRal  de  esta  esclavitud  ry  and  Joseph,  and  in  sign  of 

08  pagar6  Dulcisimo  Padre  y  Se-  this  serviclade,  I  will  pay  you, 

fior  mio,  el  tributo  diario,  rezan-  Most   sweet    Father,   and    my 

do  siete  veces,  el  Padre  nuestro  Lord,  daily  tribute,  reciting  se- 

y  Ave  Maria,  &c.                   ,  ven  times,  the  Pater  Noster  and 

^  Ave  Maria,  &c. 


■  h 


The  plausible  number  seven  comes  np  again  in  thia 
offering  of  Sefior  N.  N.  to  the  Most  Sweet  Joseph.  The 
Seflor  evidently  belongs  to  the  order  of  Franciscans, 
since  he  believes  in  tbe  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Yirgin  Mary. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  have  fallen  into  the  strange 
error  of  supposing  that  tbe  recent  Bull  of,  the  Pope  pro- 
mulgates a  new  dogma.  So  far  from  this  being  so,  a 
deadly  feud  has  existed  between  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  for  several  hundred  years,  in  reference  to 
the  very  question,  which  the  Holy  Father  has  attempt- 
ed so  lately  to  settle.  The  Order  of  St.  Francis  prevails 
in  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  written  over  the  church  doors  :  "Let  no  one  enter 
here  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin."  The  same  inscription  is 
sometimes  found  over  the  arch-ways  leading  into  the 
Courts  o-f  Haciendas. 


OFRECIMENTO. 

0  Jose  Santisimo,  hijo  del  E- 
temo  Padre,  Padre  legal  del  Hi- 
jo, substitute  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
Esposo  de  Maria  Purisima,  obe- 
decido  de  Jesus,  respetado  de 
Maria,  Tutor  de  Jesus,  florida 
vara  de  virtudes,  Tesorero  del 
Area  viva  de  la  Gracia,  Media- 
nero  de  los  hombres  para  con 
Dios,  y  abrazado  ethna  de  a- 


OFPERING.. 

0  Most  Holy  Joseph,  son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  legal  Father 
of  the  Son,  substitute  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Husband  of  Mary  Most 
Pure,  obeyed  by  Jesus,  respect- 
ed by  Mary.  Tutor  of  Jesus, 
budding  (flourishing,)  rod  of  vir- 
tue, Treasurer  of  the  living  Ark 
of  grace,  Mediator  between  men 
and  God,  and  burning  flame  of 
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mor  k  Jesus,  y  a  Maria  Santisi- 
ma,  amparo  de  pobres,  remedio 
de  los  tentades,  guia  de  los  que 
caminan,  protectorde  los  que  na- 
vigan,  salud  de  los  enfermos,  y 
Patron  universal  de  los  Chris- 
tianos,  alcanzanos,  pues  eres  tan 
poderose  delante  de  Dios,  buena 
vida,  y  buena  muerte.  Amen. 
Jesus,  Maria  y  Jose. 


love  to  Jesus  and  Mary  Most 
Holy,  shelter  of  the  poor,  reme- 
dy of  those  who  are  tempted, 
guide  of  those  who  travel  by 
land,  protector  of  those  who  na- 
vigate, health  of  the  sick,  and 
universal  Patron  of  Christians, 
grant  unto  us,  since  you  are  so 
powerful  before  God,  a  good  life 
and  a  good  death.  Amen.  Je- 
sus, Mary  and  Joseph. 


No  comments  are  needed  upon  this  remarkable  offer- 
ing. The  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Mediator  are 
here  plainly  attributed  to  a  frail  worm  of  the  dust.  Jo- 
seph is  made  more  than  one  of  the  Trinity  of  Earth. 
He  is  made  to  assume  the  functions  of  Two  of  the  Triune 
Peity.  ,  -       . 

In  the  second  chapter,  page  30,  we  have  the  following 
prayer:  ,        .    >  .■■  ^ 


ORACION. 

0  Jos6  Santisimo,  par  estas 
felicidades  que  gozaste  vivien- 
do,  te  pedimos  nos  defiendas  de 
tempestades,  rayos  y  terre  mo- 
tos,  dandonos  buenos  tempora- 
les,  para  que  se  logren  los  frutos 
de  la  tierra,  favoriciendonos  en 
todas  nuestras  necesidades,  tu 
proteccion  y  patrocinio.  Amen. 
Jesus  Maria,  y  Jos6. 


PRAYER.  " 

O  Most  Holy  Joseph,  by 
these  fehcities,  which  thou  didst 
enjoy  in  this  life,  we  pray  thee 
that  thou  wilt  defend  us  against 
tempests,  lightnings  and  earth- 
quakes, giving  us  temporal  suc- 
cess, so  that  we  may  obtain  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  favoring  us 
in  all  of  our  necessities,  with  thy 
protection  and  thy  patronage. 
Amen.   Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph. 


This  wonderful  prayer  contains  seven  petitions.  Tru- 
ly, the  number  seven  is  a  very  plausible  number. 

Again,  in  the  third  chapter,  we  have  seven  prayers 
and  seven  doxologies  to  the  Trinity  of  Earth. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts : 


ORAOION  PRIMERA.  FIRSl'  PRAYER. 

Patron  Gloriosisimo,  Sefior  S.  Most  Glorious  Patron,  Senor 

Jos6 :  pues  el  Todo  Poderoso  os  St.  Joseph :  since  the  Almighty 

elevo  4  ser  honra  de  su  Santisi-  has  elevated  you  to  be  the  hon- 
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mo  Nombre,  y  os  hizo  Patrono  our  of  his  Most  Holy  Name,  and 

de  la  Militante  Iglesia,  y  deposi-  made  you   the  Patron  of  the 

to  en  vos  el  tesoro  de  los  Divi-  Church  Militant,  and  has  placed 

nos  Dones,  &c.  -"^'  in   you  the  treasury  of  Divine 

'vile  invocation  in  the  fourth  prayer  is  still  mofe  re- 
markable :  * 

CUARTA  ORACiON.  »    FOURTH  PRAYER. 

Patron  Gloriosisimo  Senor  S.  Most  Glorious  Patron,  Seiior 

Jose :  pues  vuestro   admirable  St.  Joseph  :  since  your  admira- 

nombre  en   lengua   Egypciana  ble  name  in  the  Egyptian  tongue 

significa  Salvador  del  mundo,  signifies  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 

<fec.  &c.                        ,  &c.  (fee. 

The  third  chapter  contains  like  the  other  two,  seven 
prayers.     One  of  these  is  quite  curious  : 


SESTA    ORACIAN.     -^ 

Castisimo  Jose,  mil  placemes 
OS  doy  porqye  tuvisteis  par  es- 
posa  aquella  Aguila  grande  que 
remonto  su  vuelo  hasta  el  De- 
sierto,  y  quebranto  con  sus  plan- 
tas  la  Serpiente,  que  queria 
tragarse  al  Hijo,  que  tenia  en 
su  vientre,  quien,  cual  pehcano 
amoroso,  nos  habia  de  redimir 
alimentar  con  su  preciosa  San- 
gre  :  per  este  privilegio,  os  su- 
plico  me  alcanceis  que  purificada 
mialma  con  la  sangre  del  Peli- 
cano  Jesus,  levante  con  las  alas 
de  vuestra  proteccion  el  vuelo 
desde  el  desierto  del  mundo 
hasta  llegar  k  la  gloria.  Amen. 
Pater  nost.  y  Ave  Maria. 


SIXTH  PRAYER. 


Most  Chaste  Joseph,  I  give 
unto  you  a  thousand  congratu- 
lations upon  having  taken  to 
wife  that  great  Eagle,  which  car- 
ried its  flight  even  to  the  Desert 
and  destroyed  (broke,)  with  its 
talons  the  Serpent  which  wish- 
ed to  swallow  up  the  Son  that 
she  had  in  her  womb,  who,  like 
a  loving  pelican,  had  to  redeem 
and  nourish  us  with  his  precious 
blood  :  for  this  privilege  I  sup- 
plicate you  that  it  may  be  grant- 
ed unto  me  that  my  soul,  being 
purified  with  the  blood  of  the  Pe- 
lican Jesus,  may  raise  its  flight 
upon  the  wing  of  your  protec- 
tion from  the  desert  of  this  world 
until  it  attain  unto  glory.  A- 
Our  Father  and  Hail  Ma- 


men. 


The  specimens  go  on  increasing  in  richness  through- 
out the  book,  but  the  foregoing  V7ill  suffice  to  show  what 
sort  of  devotions  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  use  in 
their  own  country. 
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ARTICLE  VII.  , 

INTRODUC?nON  TO  ¥aUL'S  EPISTLES, 


*?^ 


By  Johann  FriedricJi  von  Flatt.,  D.  i>.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Ty^i/ngen.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

a  ■    » 

Concerrvmg  PauVs  Epistles  in  General.    '"^ 

/.  Short  Jteview  of  the  Life  amd  Gha/racter  of  Paul. 

Life  of  Pavsl^ 

(aj  His  native  town,  his  parents  and  his  Roman  citi- 
zensnip. 

Paul  was  "  born  in  Tarsus." — (Acts  xxii :  3 ;  xxi :  39  ; 
ix :  11.  We  must  regard  as  incorrect,  the  tradition  which 
Jerome  adduces  de  scriptor.,  ecclesiast.  "  Nal/arfb  fuisse 
Paulum  Gischali.,  oppido  judaeae^  quo  a  Roma/ms  cap- 
to^  totaque  provincia  vastato  cum  dispergerentu/r  Juda^i^ 
cu7n>  pa/rentihus  suis  Tar  sum  Ciliciae  commigra^seP 

If  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  theory  any  truth  at  all, 
then  it  is,  perhaps,  this,  that  Paul's  parents  dwelt  first 
at  Giscalis  in  Judea,  and  removed  from  that  place  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  before  the  birth  of  Paul.  But  oiP  course, 
this  cannot  be  received  as  certain. 

"  His  native  city  was  a  flourishing  seat  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature."  Strabo  (1.  xiv.)  says,  tnat  Tarsus 
in  this  respect,  disputed  the  palm  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria, and  that  even  Rome  was  indebted  to  Tarsus  for 
its  very  distinguished  teachers.  It  is  certain  from  Acts 
xxii.,  that  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth.  But 
whether  that  citizenship  was  a  special  hereditary  pre- 
rogative of  his  family,  or  whether  at  that  time  all  the 
citizens  of  Tarsus  had  a  title  to  the  burghership  of  Rome 
cannot  be  decided.  (Yide  Witsii  meletem,  p.  4,  &c. 
Mori  praelect.  in  acta  apost.  ad  act.  22,  28. 

"He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,"  and  indeed,  of  such 
as  were  not  proselvtes  but  native  Jews. — Phil,  iii:  5  ;  2 
Cor.  ii :  22.  ' 

That  his  father  was  a  Pharisee  is  very  probable,  since 
Paul  was  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  that  sect. 
(Comp.  Acts  xii:  3,  with  v:  34;  xxvi:  5;  Phil,  iii:  5.) 
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A  sister  of  Paul  is  mentioned,  Acts  xxiii:  16.  .^ 
That  he  was  a  Jew  bj  birth,  was  so  far  iaiporta!it,'"for 
the  purpose  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  as  he,  for  this 
very  reason,  from  his  early^^outh,  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  vitel  truths  of  religion,  and 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  And  this  gave 
also,  occasion  to  his  being  educated  for  a  Jewish  schqlar. 
(J)  Paul's  education  in  his  youth.  '■!• 

"  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,*  where  he  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  law  and  Rabbinical  literature,  from  Gama- 
liel, a  celebrated  Jewish  Doctor,  and  where  he  made  re- 
markable progress,  (Comp.  Acts  xxii:  3*  with  v.,  34.) 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  spffit  of  the  Jew- 
ish system,  and  with  the  Jewish  method  of  expounding 
the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  advan- 
tage which  he  had  over  the  other  apostles,  was  certainly 
very  useful  to  him  in  his  office  as  an  apostle.  The 
clearer  he  could  discern  the  defectiveness  and  the  faults 
of  that  system,  and  the  gi-eat  prerogatives  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  better  he  could  recommend  it  to  others,  and  the 
more  effectually  contend  with  learned  Jewish  opponents. 
He  learned,  besides  this,  a  trade. — Acts  xviii :  3, 
{(ixy\wj(Q\os)  Comp.  Wits.  1.  c.  J).  11,  (fee.  What  trade  it  was 
cannot  be  decided,  (Comp.  Michaelis  Einleitung  ii.,  Th. 
§  216,  S.  1536  ff;  Hanlein's  Einleitung  ii.,  Th.  S.  328  ff. 
According  to  some,  tfx^jvcn'ojo^  is  a  maker  of  tapestry  ;  and 
according  to  others,  one  who  makes  tents,  or  a  m^-ker  of 
leather  tent  coverings  and  camel's  saddles.  According 
to  Michaelis  (after  a  passage  in  tj"ulius  Pollux.  L.  vii., 
§  189,)  a  [i^rrxf^y 01(0105^  a  machine,  or  instrument-maker,  a 
mechanical  artisanf.     By  this  means  he  provided  for  Lis 

*  When  this  happened  can  only  be  conjecturally  determined.  The  as- 
sertion that  Paul  first  studied  the  Humaniora  and  learned  tent  making 
before  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  K.  Schrader  shows  (in  the  book,  "The  apos- 
tle Paul,"  1  Part,  Leips.  1830,  p.  44,)  with  reference  to  Acts  xxii;  3  ;  xxvi: 
4,  according  to  which  passages,  Paul  was  not  merely  instructed  at  Jeru- 
salem, but  also,  was  brought  up  and  had  lived  there,  and,  that  ^x  vsorrjroj , 
a'TT'  apjciij, — indeed,  from  about  12  years  of  age,  at  which  time  they  be- 
gin to  instruct  boys  in  the  traditions. 

f  Hug  explains  this  as  a  misunderstanding,  since  in  PoUux  the  phrase 
is  used  of  the  theatre  and  its  machinery,  such  as  Paul  could  not  have 
manufactured.  He,  as  well  as  Eichorn,  explains  it  of  the  making  of  coarse 
cloth  of  the  hair  of  the  shaggy  he-goat  of  Cilicia,  which  they  used  on  ships 
and  for  tent-cloths,  for  the  covering  of  the  tents,  both  of  soldiers  and 
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futui-e  sustenance. — (1  Cor.  iv :  12 ;  ix :  15 ;  Acts  xviii :  5 ; 
1  Thes.  ii :  9 ;  Acts  xx :  34.)  Even  this  was  advan- 
tageous for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  an 
apostle.  He  could,  by  this,  show  the  more  easily,  his 
disinterestedness,  and  at  the  same  time  expose  to  shame 
the  selfishness  of  his  opponents. — (2  Cor.  xi :  20 ;  Phil, 
iii :  19 ;  2  Cor.  xi :  7 ;  xii :  13 ;  1  Cor.  ix :  15 ;  1  Thes.  ii :  5.) 
ip)  Paul's  conduct  before  his  conversion  to  Christiani- 
" From  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  resisted 
with  a  raging  eagerness  tne  then  spreading  religion  of 
Christ,  (Acts  vii :  60,  viii :  3;  xix:  1,  xxii :  4 ;  xxvi :  11 ; 

1  Cor.  XV :  9 ;  Gal.  i :  13 ;  1  Tim.  i :  13.)  This  was  partly 
owing  to  his  lively  and  active  character,  and  his  zeal  for 
that  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  truth,  and  partly 
to  his  prejudice  and  ignorance,  (1  Tim.  i :  13  ;)  but,  how- 
ever, an  , ignorance  not  inoffensive,  (v.  15.)  That  good 
quality,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  emulation  against 
Christianity,  was  of  great  importance  to  his  usefulness 
as  an  apostle.  That  a  man  who  had  been  such  a  furious, 
but  at  the  same  time  such  a  talented  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, became  a  Christian,  was  very  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  painful  recollection  of 
his  previous  offences  against  Christians  served  to  keep 
him  from  pride,  and  caused  him  to  look  with  more  rev- 
erence upon  the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  (1  Tim.  i :  14  ;  1  Cor. 
XV :  8-10;  Eph.  iii:  8.)  -^       ,  ^^ 

{d)  Transition  to  Christianity. — (Acts  ix :  3,  <fec.,  xxii : 
6,  &c.,  xxvi :  12,  &c.)  ^  ^ 

Reference  is  made  to  this  in  several  passages  of  his 
Epistles,  (f.  i.  Gal.  i :  15.)  Remark  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  effected.  The 
svavr<o(pav5ja  in  Acts  ix :  7,  compared  with  xxii :  9,  is  easily 
removed,  if  we  render  the  term  ap^ousjv  in  the  last  passage 
by  "  to  understand."    (Compare  ap^ousjv  in  Is.  xxxvi :  11 ; 

2  Kings  x^iii :  26  ;  Gen.  xi :  7 ;  1  Cor.  xiv  :  2.) 

(1)  The  vision  recorded  in  Acts  ix:  3-6,  was  certainly 
the  first  occasion  of  change  in  Paul's  mode  of  thinking ; 

ehepherds.— (Vegetius,  de  re  Milet  4,  6,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  6,  28.)    According 
to  them  Paul  was  a  tent-maker.     De  Wette  finds  this  restriction  to  the  Ci- 

lician  hair-doth  incorrefit^  and  explains  dxr^voitoiog  generally  by  tent-maker. 
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and  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  Divine  phenomenon, 
was  also  a  principal  cause  of  the  change  of  Paul's  con- 
victions, and  of  his  entire  manner  of  life.     But  there  is 
no  reason  to  think,  that  this  great  change,  with  its  great 
consequences,  (Acts  ix :  20  &c.,)  was  effected  in  a  mo- 
ment, and, solely  by  that  external  vision.    During  a  pe- 
riod of  three  days,  (Comp.  v.  9,)  several  circumstances 
happened,  (Acts  ix :  1-19,)  to  effect  that  change, — to  pro- 
duce in  Paul  a  firm  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin, 
and  of  the  object,  of  that  vision.    Several  circumstances 
which  coincided  with  that  phenomenon  (Oomp.  v.  6,  and 
vs.  xii :  17,)  and  with  themselves  harmonized  in  promo- 
ting the  same  object.    To  this  we  may  add  his  feeling 
of  conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  that  vision  which  was 
wrought  in  an  extraordinary  way  by  God  in  him,  both 
at  the  time  when  the  vision  appeared  and  afterwards. 
And  there  was  also,  undoubtedly,  a  series  of  internal 
changes  in  the  soul  of  the  apostle  during  the  period  of 
his  blindness,  (v.  9,)  besides  other  thoughts,  that  of  the 
impossibility  of  convicting  the  apostles  of  falsity  in  their 
narratives  concerning  Jesus,  and  especially,  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  the  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  and 
other  Christians,  especially  of  Stephen,  (Acts  vii.,  &c.,) 
might  have  been  aroused  in  him, — and  finally  may  be 
added  to  it,  his  consciousness  of  an  extraordinary  inter- 
nal change, — his  consciousness  of  a  higher  power,  or  of 
an  elevation  of  his  own  powers,  without  which,  he  would 
not  have  been  fit  for  the  ojfice  of  an  apostle. 

(2)  The  vision  in  question,  and  the  particulars  connect- 
ed with  it,  must  be  unitedly  considered  as  that  which 
could  not  only  have  been  looked  upon  by  Paul  himself, 
as  a  credential  of  his  divine  mission,  but  as  that  also 
which  had  been  indeed  effected  by  God,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  those  conceptions  and  resolutions  which 
were  aroused  in  him, — for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
him,  not  only  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  also  of  his  call  to  the  apostolic  office,  of  being  an 
extraordinary  messenger  of  God  and  Christ. — (Comp. 
Kleuker's  New  Investigation  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Di- 
vinity and  Truth  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  or,  The  Credi- 
bility of  the  Scriptural  Documents  of  Christianity,  p.  140, 
x.  r.  h.  or,  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  Paul.) 
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Short  exhibition  of  the  principal  occurrences  upon 
which  the  proof  of  this  depends : 

(a)  Paul,  in  relating  the  process  by  which  he  had  come 
to  the  apostolic  oflSce,  did  not  consciously  deceive, — nor 
did  be  devise  the  matter  of  fact ;  but  he  was  most  over- 
whelmingly convinced  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship  by 
God  and  Christ.  This  proves  all  that,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  no  imposifcor ;  the  unmistakeable  evi- 
dences of  his  veracity  and  religiousness,  which  are  mani- 
fested in  his  speeches  and  epistles,  and  the  character  of 
which  shows  the  abhorrence  he  had  against  any  manner 
of  deception,  (1  Cor.  xv :  15  ;  2  Tim.  iv :  1,  &c.  &c.);  the 
acknowledgment  as  an  apostle,  which  he  received  from 
Peter  and  other  colleagues ;  his  miracles  [which  {a)  could 
have  been  neither  devised  by  him,  nor  effected  by  the 
means  of  fraud,  and  (J)  which  were  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
other  apostles,  credentials  of  a  divine  mission.] 

Even  a  pioibs  fraud  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  his  character.  ^ 

(J)  Paul  was  not  deceived  in  the  process  by  which  he 
had  come  to  the  apostolic  office.  His  conviction  was 
not  founded  upon  a  fraud  unknown  to  him.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  very  fact,  (Acts  ix :  3,  <fec.)  or  at  least 
PauPs  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  and  object  of  that 
fact,  rested  upon  an  arbitrary  passive  deception,  cannot 
be  maintained.  For  (a)  it  would  be  irreconcilable  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  it- 
self.—(vs.  3-19.)  Because  {aa)  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  supposition,  that  what  Paul  experienced,  should 
havje  been  effected  by  the  fraud  of  others.  (It  is  very 
improbable  that  the  vision,  (vs.  3-8,)  should  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  agency  of  men. — (Comp.  vs. 
12,  18.) 

(bb)  They  do  not  correspond  with  the  presumption, 
that  it  was  a  mere  illusion  of  fancy,  or  something  mere- 
ly accidental,  undesignedly  caused  by  God,  though  it 
was  partly  an  external  phenomenon.  We  may  argue 
against  the  first  from  vs.  7,  and  against  the  first  and 
the  second  from  the  accidental  concert  of  several  circum- 
stances as  to  one  aim.) — (Comp.  vs.  6,  10,  12,  17. 

ifi)  Still  less  reconcilable  is  that  presumption  with  the 
consequences  of  this  fact,  with  the  ability  of  Paul  to 
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teach  the  Gospel  from  that  time  on,  independently  of 
any  human  instruction,  and  especially  with  his  miracles. 

{c)  Results  of  his  transition  to  Christianity, — his  apos- 
tolic functions  and  zeal  in  spreading  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, n ^withstanding  his  numerous  persecutions. 

The  chief  originators  of  his  external  sufferings  were 
the  Jews,  by  wnom  he  was  detested  and  hated,  as  an 
apostate  from  the  law,  and  as  a  propagator  of  a  doctrine 
which  was  opposed  to  their  political  and  fanatic  expec- 
tations, who  attempted  to  provoke  all  civil  authonties 
against  him,  and  rested  not  till  he  was  brought  as  pris- 
oner to  Rome.  In  regard  to  his  sufferings,  we  refer  to 
2Cor.  xi:  23,  &c.;  1  Cor.  iv:9,  &c.;  2  Cor.  iv:8;  1 
Thess.  ii :  2 ;  2  Tim.  iii:  11 ;  Col.  i :  24;  Gal.  vi :  17. 

That  the  Jews  were  the  chief  originators,  is  evident 
from  1  Thess.  ii :  14,  &c.;  Acts  xiii :  50  ;  xiv :  2, 19-27 ; 
V  :  13,  &c.  As  far  as  we  know  from  the  book  of  Acts, 
we  see  that  the  Gentiles  never  attacked  him  without 
having  been  irritated  by  the  Jews,  two  cases  excepted, 
when  those  who  made  the  first  attack  were  immediately 
interested  in  his  expulsion  from  the  place. — (Acts  xvi; 
19,  &c.,  xix :  24,  &c.) 

Object  and  favourable  consequences  of  the  sufferings 
of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  management  of  his  apostolic 
functions.  There  were  (1)  occasions  for  him  to  advance 
in  Christian  perfection,  (1  Cor.  iv:  16,)  especially  to 
strengthen  his  faith  in  the  excellency  of  Christianity, 
and  by  that  means  to  increase  his  usefulness  as  an  apos- 
tle, (2  Cor.  i :  4;)  occasions  of  exhibiting  his  disinterest- 
edness, the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  firmness  of 
his  convictions;  occasions  of  giving  to  others  an  example 
of  the  stability  of  his  courage  and  patience. 

(2)  Occasions  of  many  especial  proofs  of  an  extraordi- 
nary divine  support. — (2  Cor.  iv :  8,  &c.,  xii :  9  ;  2  Tim. 
iii:  11.) 

His  travels  which  extended  almost  over  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire,  were  means  of  propagating 
Christianity  in  a  very  large  compass.  (Rom.  xv:  19.) 
His  travels  served  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  most  current  opinions  of  that  age. 
The  rapid  and  great  success  of  his  apostolic  labour  is  not 
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reasonably  explicable,  if  we  exclude  a  special  divine  co- 
operation, and  especially,  the  miracles  wrought  by  Paul. 
Y^)  The  preeminent  qualities  of  Paul. 

(1)  "  He  possessed  the  deepest  conviction  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  excellency, 
communicated  to  him  by  the  celestial  appearance  of  its 
founder."  The  first  and  chief  cause  of  this,  however, 
was  the  heavenly  vision  vouchsafed  to  him.  But  there 
were  also,  several  other  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  his  conviction ;  the  favour- 
able effects  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  be  had  partly 
experienced  in  himself,  and  partly  perceived  in  others, 
(1  Cor.  i:  18,  24;  2  Cor.  iii:  3; — the  manifold  proofs  of 
an  unmistaken  especial  cooperation  of  God  in  the  dis- 
charge and  success  of  his  official  duties,  especially  won- 
ders, (2  Cor.  xii :  12;  Rom.  xv :  18,  &c.,)  new  revelations, 
which  were  made  to  him  from  time  to  time.  (Acts  xxvi : 
16  ©(pS^jtfofxaj ;  xxii:  17,  &c.;  xviii :  9;  xxvii:  23;  2  Cor. 
xii:  1,  &c.) 

(2)  "He  possessed  a  restless  zeal  to  expose  himself  al- 
ways to  new  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  his  gospel." 

{a)  The  source  of  this  was,  in  part,  his  ardour  for  that 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  truth,  his  piety  and  his 
courage,  and  in  part,  his  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
Christianity,  and  his  reverence  and  love  towards  Christ, 
which  were  the  effects  of  that  conviction,  atid  which 
shine  forth  in  his  writings. — (2  Cor.  v  :  14;  Gal.  ii :  20; 
Phil,  iii :  7 ;  1  Tim.  i :  12,  &c.)  Compare  Niemeyer's 
Characteristics,  1  vol.,  4th  ed.,  p.  206,  &c. 

(b)  But  his  zeal  was  not  the  savage  passion  of  a  fancy- 
monger.  His  activity  was  guided  by  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  truth,  and  by  wise  considerations.  (Compare 
Niemeyer,  1  part,  p.  328.)  Not  unnecessarily  did  he 
precipitate  himself  into  dangers.  He  avoided  persecu- 
tions, he  attempted  to  avert  sufferings,  when  it  could  be 
done  without  infraction  of  duty. — (Acts  xvii:  10;  xxii: 
25 ;  xxvii.,  &c.)  He  never  pressed  himself  to  martyr- 
dom, he  never  exhibited  in  his  sufferings  an  affected, 
stoical  indifference.  In  his  apologies,  he  manifested  just 
as  little  defiance  as  despondency. — (Acts  xxii:  23,  26.) 
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(3)  "  He  possessed  great  vivacity,"  which  shows  itself 
very  clearly  in  his  oral  and  written  discourses,  in  his 
mode  of  writing,  &c.  ,  ,/ " 

(4)  He  possessed  an  unusual  power  of  raind. — (Seelen- 
Starke.)  > 

This  quality  comprehends  the  courage  to  undertake 
enterprises  that  are  connected  with  great  and  many  diffi- 
culties, and  the  firmness  and  the  stability  of  will  to  meet 
external  dangers  with  intrepidity,  and  hindrances  from 
within  with  a  continual  attack. 

We  trace  the  proofs  of  this  quality  in  the  biography 
of  Paul. — Comp.  ITiemeyer,  p,  295,  &c. 

{a)  Partly  in  his  determination  to  become  a  Christian 
and  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  been. 

(5)  Partly  in  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  this  de- 
termination with  decision  and  stability,  notwithstanding 
all  the  hindrances  from  without,  which  had  been  placed 
in  his  way  by  the  prejudices  and  the  moral  corruption 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  pre-conceived  opinions,  and  in- 
flexible malignancy  of  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  the 
continual  dangers,  persecutions  and  blasphemies, — not- 
withstanding the  seeming  fruitlessness  of  many  of  his 
endeavours, — and  in  spite  of  all,  the  misgivings  which 
the  conditions  of  particular  congregations  occasioned. — 
(2  Cor.  iv  :  1,  10 ;  Acts  xx :  24.) 

(5)  "  He  possessed  a  great  readiness  in  the  Greek,  as 
it  was  spoken  by  the  Jews."  That  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  pure  Greek  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  single 
terms  and  phrases  which  he  uses,  but  also  from  the  con- 
struction of  periods,  and  the  arrangement  of  words  and 
expressions  which  are  not  unfrequently  pure  Greek. 

(6)  "He  possessed  Jewish  learning." — (Acts  xxii:  3.) 
The  question  arises,  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
Greek  authors,  and  was  versed  in  Greek  learning. — 
(Comp.  Michaelis  Einl.  1  Th.  25,  S.  162,  &c.;  Paley's 
Hor.  Paul ;  Henker's  Annark.  S.  449,  &c.;  Haenlein's 
Enl.  2  Th.  S.  550,  &c.) 

{a)  Many  like  Thalemann,  and  Ernesti,  (vide  Ernesti's 
Theol.  Bibl.  X.  B.  S.  852,  &c.  &c.,)  deny  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature.  Thalemann,  in  his  Dissert, 
de  eruditione  Pauli  ludaica,  non  Graeca,  ascribes  to  bim, 
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besides  his  Jewish  learning,  only  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  as  any  Jew  had  at  that  time,  necessarily 
arising  from  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  amongst  whom 
he  lived.     The  reasons  given  for  this  opinion  are: 

{ad)  Paul's  own  confession. — (2  Cor.  xi :  6.)  That  Paul 
was  reluctant  to  show  his  Greek  learning,  is  a  groundless 
assumption.  However,  the  >^oyof  in  that  passage,  has  re- 
ference only  to  elegance  of  speech,  eloquence  after  a 
Greek  fashion. — (1  Cor.  ii :  4.)  This  could  not  have  been 
wanting  in  Paul,  even  if  he  had  not  been  entirely  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  Greek  authors. 

(5J)  Paul's  style  of  writing.  He  would  have  perhaps 
taken  Greeks  for  models.     But : 

(1)  He  might  have  read  good  Greek  writers  without 
having  been  able  himself  to  write  well. 

(2)  It, cannot  be  proved  that  Paul  could  not  either 
speak  or  write  better,  than  he  has  manifested  in  his  Epis- 
tles. He  did  not  avail  himself  in  his  Epistles,  of  his  ex- 
tensive grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  for  fear 
that  it  might  have  been  offensive  to  the  Jews,  because 
he  looked  upon  it  as  being  derogatory  and  disadvanta- 
geous for  the  cause  of  religion,  to  present  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  a  mere  elegancy  of  style,  and  not 
in  a  faithfully,  firmly  and  determinately  expressive  lan- 
guage, because  he  would  not  give  occasion  to  the  illu- 
sion, that  Christianity  had  need  to  be  recommended  by 
an  artificial  style,  (1.  Cor.  ii :  4,)  and  that  the  effects  of 
its  doctrines  partly  depended  upon  it. 

From  the  reason  under  (J5)  it  can  therefore  not  be 
concluded  that  Paul  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  know- 
lege  of  Greek  literature. 

{a)  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  detested  Greek  learning, 
and  proclaimed  it  as  profane,  even  to  learn  Greek  ac- 
cording to  grammar  and  rhetoric. — Josephi  (Antiq.  1. 
XX.  c.  xi.  sub.  finem.)  The  example  of  Josephus  does 
not  prove  anything  against  it,  for  he  abandoned  this  rule 
and  applied  himself  to  these  studies,  after  he  had  reach- 
ed Rome.  There  can  be  no  counter-evidence  in  the  case 
of  Philo;  for  he  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  not  an 
ardent  Pharisee.  Now  Paul's  parents  were  members  of 
that  sect,  and  he  himself,  was  a  zealous  Pharisee.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  assume  that  Paul  had  re- 
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ceived  instruction  in  Greek  learning,  in  his  youth, — nor 
that  he  after  that  time,  had  applied  himself  to  the  polite 
literature  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is,  however,  besides  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
very  probable,  that  the  Pharisees  despised.  Greek  Phi- 
lology and  learning.     But 

(1)  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  strictly  prove, 
that  the  Pharisees  in  Palestine  considered  the  reading 
of  Greek  authors  as  sinful, — nor  does  it,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, prove  that  the  perusal  of  Greek  authors  was  pro- 
hibited to  Jews,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and 
lived  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  class  Paul  belonged. 

(2)  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  embraced  Christianity,  ceased 
to  be  one  of  that  sect ;  and  then  he  had  opportunities  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Greek  writei*s, — partly  by 
means  of  his  long  abode  in  Greek  provinces  and  cities, 
and  partly  through  his  frequent  intercourse  with  Greeks. 

{dd)  It  was  the  purpose  of  God,  that  the  Gospel  be 
propagated  over  the  whole  earth  without  the  aid  of  hu- 
man learning  and  wisdom. — (Comp.  1  Cor.  i :  27,  with 
2  Cor.  i :  4, 17.)  '  Though  Paul  had  been  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  yet  there  was  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  his 
case.  He  preached,  not  only  to  the  Gentiles,  but  also  to 
the  Jew^s,  who  dwelt  amongst  them.  He  used  but  one 
method  in  his  addresses  to  both — he  told  them  that  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  Jews,  were  brought  to  Christianity,  only 
through  the  power  of  its  doctrine  and  its  miracles,  as 
the  external  evidences  of  its  divinity. — (1  Cor.  ii:  4; 
Rom.  XV :  18,  &c.  &c.) 

We  must,  however,  assume,  that  Paul  preached  not  in 
a  learned  way,  not  according  to  the  style  of  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  orators.  It  is  my  opinion  according  to  the 
passages  which  have  been  quoted,  that  he  was  not  an 
exact  man  of  letters.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  Greek  reading, 

(B)  Reasons  given  by  those,  who  ascribe  to  the  apostle 
Greek  learning : 

(A)  His  abode  at  Tarsus,  the  seat  of  Greek  learning.* 

*  We  might  add  his  subsequent  frequent  residence  among  the  Greeks, 
united  with  his  principle  of  prizing  everything  good  and  true  wherever 
he  found  it,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  others  as  far  it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  truth. — (1  Cor.  ix:  19,  seq.)    But  (1)  those  more 
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But  this  does  not  prove  anything  beyond  the  fact,  that 
he  had  opportunities  in  his  youth,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  literary  productions  of  the  Greeks.  We 
must,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  take  into  considera- 
tion, what  has  been  said  under  a^  gg,)  and  also  that  he 
was  a  (fxrivo'Troiog^  a  trade  which  he  probably  commences  to 
learn  at  Tarsus  *  *. 

The  perspicuous  traces  of  his  being  well  read  in 
Greek,  which  we  find  in  his  discourses.  For  these  we 
refer : 

(oa)  To  the  citation  of  some  passages  from  Greek  po- 
ets.— Acts  xvii :  28;  Tit.  i :  12,  &c.,  (irora  Epimenedes  of 
Crete;)  1  Cor.  xv:  33, — since  these  sentences  are  so  skil- 
fully quoted, — since  he  knew  that  the  idea  (Acts  xviii : 
28,)  was  one  of  several  of  Greek  poets,  and  that  the 
author  of  the  sentence  in  Tit.  i:  12,  was  a  Crete;  it  is, 
therefore^  not  probable,  that  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  these  sentences  through  a  mere  hearsay. — (Paley 
455,  &c.)  But  still,  from  this  circumstance,  we  cannot 
infer  with  certainty,  that  he  himself  read  the  quoted 
passages,  and  much  less,  that  he  read  entire  works  of 
these  poets,  or  that  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  Greek  learning. 

(BB)  His  style  of  writing,  and  the  fact,  that  he  was 
capable  of  developing  ideas  clearly,  of  reducing  ques- 
tions of  morals  to  general  principles,  of  proving  and  re- 
futing propositions  in  the  ingenious  form  of  a  syllogism, 
of  prosecuting  systematically  a  dogmatical  subject,  &c. 
&c.     But: 

(1)  From  all  this  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  author- 
ized to  attribute  to  him  close  study  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers, orators,  and  poets. 

(2)  It  is  questionable,  whether  all  these  appearances 
might  not  be  explained,  by  his  natural  talents,  connect- 
ed with  the  influence,  which  his  intercourse  with  learn- 

important  occupations  which  the  chief  end  of  his  office  required,  might 
hinder  him  from  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Greek  literature, 
and  he  certainly  found  little  or  no  time  for  it  during  his  apostolic  labours. 
2.  As  an  apostle  he  was  not  compelled  to  learn  those  truths  which  he 
used  for  his  discourses  from  the  Greeks,  nor  certainly  did  he  learn 
them  from  these.  The  reading  of  the  works  of  polished  Greeks  might 
have  served  him  somewhat  in  illustration,  costume,  and  argument  y^ar 
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ed  Greeks  had  on  his  education,  and  partly  bj  the  ne- 
cessary exercise  of  his  mental  powers  in  the  study  of 
Jewish  Theology. 

After  a  comparison  of  all  these  statements,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Paul  was  not  entirely  des- 
titute of  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors;  but  that 
we  have  still  less  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  ah  accurate 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  literature. 

(7)  *'  His  knowledge  of  human  nature — his  peculiar 
dexterity  in  penetrating  into  the  sentiments,  disposi- 
tions, inclinations,  prejudices  and  wants  of  others,— in 
adjusting  his  diction  according  to  the  times,  persons  and 
circumstances,  and  in  selecting  always  such  arguments 
as  were  the  most  convincing  and  effectualfor  the  occa- 
sion."    Paul  possessed  a  preeminently  practical  wisdom. 

{a)  This  consisted  in  general,  in  his  readiness  to  choose 
for  the  promotion  of  good  designs  such  lawful  means  as 
were,  under  given  circumstances,  most  conducive  to  these 
designs,  and  most  conformable  to  the  circumstances  of 
time,  locality  and  persons.  All  this  required  an  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This 
wisdom  was  essentially  diflferent  from  any  kind  of  mere 
moral  sagacity;  partly  in  regard  of  the  design,  and  part- 
ly in  respect  of  means. — (2  Cor.  iv :  2 ;  i :  12 ;  vii :  2.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  naturally  intellectual  powers 
of  the  apostle,  (especially  also,  his  capability  of  judging 
accurately  and  rapidly, — his  peculiarly  acute  observa- 
tion,— his  vivid  imagination,  guided  by  the  understand- 
ing,)— the  culture  which  he  acquired  through  intercourse 
with  various  classes,  with  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
with  Jews  and  Greeks,  &c.,  and  the  judicious  use  he 
made  of  it  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, — 
his  accurate  and  nice  self-observation,  connected  with  a 
conscientious  activity,  and  a  living  interest  for  the  ob- 
ject, which  he,  as  a  Christian  and  an  apostle,  should 
promote  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  also  the  particular 
Divine  assistance  which  he,  as  an  apostle  enjoyed,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  this  wisdom. 

(&)  This  practical  wisdom  manifested  itself: 

{a)  In  his  actions  and  discourses  in  general. 

(aa)In  his  actions:  He  avoided  very  carefully  every- 
thing which  would  have  impeded  hit  main  object,  and 
VOL.  IX.— Kb.  1.  10 
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brought  reproach  to  religion,  (Yide  Niemeyer,  256,) — he 
accommodated  himself,  so  far  as  hie  duty  would  permit, 
in  indifferent  things  to  the  weakness  of  others,  (1  Cor. 
ix :  19,  &c.;  viii :  13,) — he  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity that  offerecl  itself  to  do  something  for  his  main 
object,  with  a  strict  consideration  of  persons  and  circum- 
stances. 

(bh)  In  his  discourses.     We  find  examples  of  this 

{Al&pJi)  In  his  oral  statements  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Acts.  His  speeches  in  defence  of  Christiani- 
ty, his  instructing  discourses. — (Acts  xxii:  26,  26;  xvii : 
23,  &c.:  xiv :  15,  (fee;  xiii :  16,  <fec.;  xxiv :  24,  (fee. 

(Betk)  In  his  Epistles. 

{(xd)  From  the  choice  which  he  in  them  makes,  of  such 
truths  as  were  best  adapted  to  his  first  readers. 

(BB)  From  the  variety  of  methods  which  he  uses  in 
proposing,  turning,  elucidating,  proving,  and  employing 
the  same  truths ;  as  well  as  from  the  comparison  of  the 
manner  of  delivery  with  known  and  unknown  historical 
dates^  we  infer  that  his  manner  of  delivery  was  suited  to 
the  peculiar  relations  of  his  readers. 

(B)  His  wisdom  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  choice 
of  his  demonstrations  and  reasons  for  action. 

{Aleph)  Many  of  the  proofs  which  he  uses  are  of  equal 
evidence  to  all  Christians.  The  most  are  of  this  kind, — 
they  are  taken  from  certain  fundamental  truths  of  reli- 
gion in  general,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  or  from 
some  decided  and  generally  assumed  truths  of  reason  or 
experience :  f.  v.  1  Cor.  xv :  36,  (fee. 

{Beth)  But  we  find  also,  in  his  discourses,  especially 
in  his  Epistles,  argumentations  which  contain  particular 
evidences  for  his  first  readers,  or  for  a  part  of  them,  (es- 
pecially for  the  Jews,)  or  which  were  particularly  effect- 
ual with  them,  (proofs  from  the  Old  Test.,)  or  which 
were  calculated  for  a  certain  class  of  readers. 

{aa)  Arguments  xar  av^pw-rov,  such  e.  g.  which  have 
reference  to  particular  notions  of  the  Jews  (e.  g.  Gal.  iv.,) 
yet  such  as  do  not  derogate  from  the  truth,  such  as  do 
not  confirm  any  error. — Comp.  Storr's  Diss,  de  sensu 
histor.  §  XX.  Opusc.  vol.  i.,  pp.  63,  64,  (sub  finem)  seq.) 

(BB)  Encouraging  arguments,  that  were  applicable  to 
individual  circumstances  of  his  readers,  or  to  his  peculiar 
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relation  to  them. — (2.  Cor.  viii :  7,10;  ix:2-4;  Rom. 
xiii :  11 ;  Eph.  iv  :  1 ;  1  Tim.  i :  18,  &c.) 

(8)  ''  His  skill  in  touching  disagreeable  truths  in  a  for- 
bearing and  pleasant  manner."    . 

{a)  He  frequently  mentions  unpleasant  things,  but 
very  slightly,  by  giving  mere  hints  of  them ;  he  often 
presents  them  in  a  kind  of  general  way,  leaving  the  ap- 
plication to  the  readers,  (1  Cor.  xiii.,)  or  he  couches  them 
in  the  garb  of  an  exhortation. — 1  Thes.  iv:  1,  10. 

(5)  After  unpleasant  truths,  he  usually  follows  with 
expressions  of  grateful  joy  concerning  some  good  of  his 
readers,  that  was  known  to  him,  and  with  assurance*  of 
his  love  and  confidence,  (1  Cor.  i.;  2  Cor.  i.;  Col.  i.;  2 
Cor.  vi :  11,  &c.;  1  Thess.  i :  4,  10,  or  at  least  with  some 
mitigating  adjunction,  (2  Cor.  xii:  14;  Rom.  x:  1,)  or 
he  interpolates  such  an  one.-^Gal.  iv:  14,  &c.;  Corap. 
Paley,  p.  49,  &c.  The  reason  of  all  this  was  his  wisdom, 
lc^^%  and  his  cultivated  sense  of  that  which  was  becom- 
ing. ._^_^^  '     ■'■■*■       :..-> 

(9)  His  free  and  noble  conscientiousness. 

(a)  He  was  even  before  his  transition  to  Christianity, 
certainly  not  void  of  conscience,  though  his  conscien- 
tiousness was  limited  by  the  severity  of  his  passions,  and 
received  in  some  cases  an  oblique  direction,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  prejudices.  But  he  exhibited  this  no- 
ble trait  in  a  higher  degree  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  in  the  very  fact,  that  he  did  not  resist 
(from  weakness  or  selfishness,)  a  better  connection  re- 
specting religion,  nor  the  conviction  concerning  his  own 
destination,  which  God  had  produced  in  him,  and  that 
he  followed  firmly  this  better  conviction  till  the  end  of 
his  life,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  misled  from  this 
acknowledged  path  of  truth,  by  pleasures  or  advantages 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  sufferings  or  disadvantages  on 
the  other, — or  by  any  regard  of  the  judgment  of  the 
larger  crowd  of  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

(5)  His  liberal  conscientiousness  was  manifested,  in 
that  he  sacrificed  many  deeply  rooted  prejudices  respect- 
ing a  better  conviction  of  Christianity,  that  in  his  con- 
victions and  actions  he  was  independent  of  anything 
that  had  a  merely  human  appearance,  that  he  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  restrained  from  free  speeches  by  an 
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anxious  regard  of  the  decision  of  others,  (1  Cor.  iv:  3, 
&c.,)  or  by  any  other  like  thing,  or  that  he  never  hesita- 
ted to  speak  frankly  even  about  himself,  (2  Cor.  xi.,) 
when  his  calling,  when  the  honour  of  Christianity  re- 
quired it. — Compare  Niemeyer  1  B.  S.  112,  &c. 

(10)  ''  His  tender  anxiety  for  the  preservation  and  the 
growth  of  organized  congregations.  We  see  proofs  of 
this  in  his  Epistles  generally,  and  in  many  circumstan- 
ces, journeys,  &c.,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts. — (Comp. 
2  Cor.  xi:  28.) 

(11)  "  His  much-compassing  intellect,  and  his  stead- 
fastness, to  make  salutary  plans  and  provisions  for  the 
whole  and  for  all  parts." 

And  if  it  was  even  impossible  to  discriminate  accu- 
rately between  the  peculiar  share  which  Paul's  natural 
gifts  had,  in  his  religious  discourses  and  arrangements, 
and  that  what  God  effected  by  his  special  influence  then : 

{a)  A  comparison  of  his  discourses  with  those  of  other 
apostles,  will  make  it  appear  very  probable,  that  Paul 
stood  above  the  rest,  in  regard  to  mental  faculties  and 
improvement.  Thus,  we  notice  in  his  discourses,  espe- 
cially in  his  Epistles,  a  greater  acuteness  in  the  devel- 
oping of  religious  ideas  and  propositions,  and  in  his 
manner  of  proving  and  refuting,  also  his  presentation  of 
the  same  truth  in  various  ways,  &c.,  &c.  The  very  wise 
teachings  and  prescriptions  in  1  Cor.  vii :  12,  &c.,  may 
indeed,  be  considered  with  great  probability,  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  reflections.  This  holds  good  even  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  other  apostles, — an  assumption  not 
repugnant  to  a  true  notion  of  inspiration. — Corap.  Gries- 
inger,  p.  12. 

(b)  It  is  very  likely  that  God  gave  to  this  apostle  a 
larger  sphere  of  activity,  because  of  his  greater  powers. 

Niemeyer,  in  his  1st.  vol.,  shews  several  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  apostle.  His  philanthropy  (p.  345,  &c.) 
his  humility,  (p.  329,  <fec.) 

(A)  Remarks  concerning  Paul's  philanthropy  and  hu- 
mility— each  of  them  separately  considered. 

{a)  Philanthropy — inmost  sympathy  with  the  situation 
of  others — afi^ectionate  joy  at  the  good  which  he  found 
even  in  churches,  that  were  not  organized  by  himself, 
(Oomp.  Epist.  to  the  Rom.  and  Col.)— deep  emotions  of 
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sadness  for  all  that  was  or  might  become  injurious  to  the 
perfection  and  prosperity  of  any  congregation,  or  of  in- 
dividuals, (Comp.  Cor.  and  Gal.,  especially  2  Cor.  2,) — 
deep  emotion  at  the  decline  and  ruin  of  those  who  even 
resisted  his  doctrine,  (Phil,  iii,  18:  Rom.  ix.  1,  &c. ;  x. 
1 :  2  Tim.  iv.  16) ;  his  remoteness  from  all  envy,  (Phil.  i. 
15-18) ;  his  inclination  to  hope  for  good, — his  forbear- 
ance and  tenderness  where  even  in  connection  with  those 
unpleasant  considerations  which  he  was  compelled  to 
make, — his  indefatigable  and  self-sacrificing  activity  for 
the  weal  of  others, — his  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  best 
good  of  others,  (Col.  i.  24:  Phil.  ii.  17:  2  Cor.  xii.  17.) 

{h)  Humility— 

{a)  With  respect  to  God  and  Christ :  a  deep  feeling  of 
those  offences  which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his 
previous  conduct,  (1  Tim.  i.  12,  &c.);  of  the  insufiicien- 
cy  of  his  own  (Jxa<Wuv>),  (Phil.  iii.  8,) — of  the  defective- 
ness of  his  virtue,  (Phil.  iii.  12-14.) 

He  considered  one  of  his  afflictions,  as  a  means  used 
by  God,  to  keep  him  from  self-exaltation,  (2  Cor.  xii.  7); 
thus  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  becoming 
proud, — a  trait  not  usually  found  with  those  in  whom 
naughtiness  and  self-confidence  prevails, — and  then  the 
dependence  of  all  his  preferences,  and  of  the  success  of 
all  his  labours  upon  God  and  Christ,  (2  Cor.  iii.  5-4  6 : 
Eph.  iii.  7 :  1  Cor.  iii.  15,  &c. ;  xv.  10.) 

(/3)  With  respect  to  men : 

He  was  far  from  disesteeming  the  good  which  he  found 
in  others;  far  from  awakening  or  entertaining  in  others 
a  too  high  opinion  of  himself,  (1  Cor.  iii.  6,  &c. :  iv.  1, 
6.)  He  speaks  but  reluctantly,  and  only  when  impelled 
by  duty,  of  his  own  merits,  (2  Cor.  11,  &c.)  Notwith- 
standing all  his  prerogatives,  he  considers  himself  mere- 
ly as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  serve  his 
brethren. 

By  taking  this  view,  Paul  appears  so  much  more  ven- 
erable, since  he,  even  when  compared  wath  other  apos- 
tles, made  himself  so  eminently  useful  to  such  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  individualSj-^since  he  effected 
so  much  by  his  labours, — and  since  it  might  have  been 
80  very  easy  for  him,  to  give  to  his  disciples  a  highly 
exalted  opinion  of  hirneelf,  or  to  cherish  the  like  ia  them. 
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These  remarks  lead  us  naturally  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion : 

(B)  What  influence  had  Christianity  upon  the  change 
of  his  sentiments,  and  upon  his  character? 

This  change  did  not  merely  consist,  as  Niemeyer  as- 
sumes, in  new  inclinations,  determinations  and  motives. 
Thongli,  if  this  had  been  the  only  effect  of  Christianity 
upon  him,  it  would  have  had  a  mighty  influence  upon 
his  improvement.  But  we  may  jnstly  maintain,  that  it 
efl'ected  a  still  greater  change,  tliat  by  it  he  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  certain  passions  and  aflectious,  and 
Christian  virtues  became  in  him,  predominant. 

{a)  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  virtues 
mentioned  under  Letter  A. 

(6t)  His  Philanthropy.  His  prevailing  inclinations  and 
feelings  before  he  embraced  Christianity  were  greatly 
opposed'  to  this.  They  were  such  as  generally  belong  to 
a  choleric  temper.  We  see  in  Paul  the  Jew,  a  turbu- 
lent, an  austere,  and  almost  cruel  man,  a  blood-thirsty 
zealot  and  persecutor.  But  let  us  look  upon  Paul  the 
Christian,  and  we  see  in  him  a  decided,  enterprising 
and  active  man,  strict  in  those  cases  only  where  duty 
requires,  but,  moreover,  a  man  inspired  with  noblest 
philanthropy,  and  susceptible  of  tender  emotions.  The 
source  of  this  love  for  his  fellow  men,  was  that  ennobled 
and  elevated  love  towards  God  and  Christ,  which  was 
purified  through  Christianity.  For  Christ  was  the  mo- 
del, to  imitate  which  was  his  constant  endeavour. 

(/3)  His  humility.  His  constitutional  qualities,  as  well 
as  his  intimation  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  make  it  very  probable 
that  he  had  naturally  a  peculiar  inclination  to  pride.  It 
is  likely  that  he  could  not  master  this  propensity  before 
his  transition  to  Christianity.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
then  wanting  in  that  humility  which  is  opposed  to  pride 
of  one's  own  merits,  or  self-righteousness. — Phil,  iii :  8, 
&c.  It  was  only  by  the  power  of  Christianity,  that  this 
virtue  became  the  prevailing  disposition  in  him. 

{b)  With  the  more  certainty  may  we  suppose  that 
what  Paul  says  in  Rom.  vii :  5,  &c.,  and  viii :  2,  &c.,  has 
been  deduced  from  his  own  experience. 

Everything  that  was  exceptionable  in  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  Paul,  was  aniended  by  Christianity.     Every 
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good  quality  which  he  previously  possessed  was  improv- 
ed through  Christianity,  and  made  subservient  to  most 
excellent  purposes;  the  talents  which  he  possessed,  to 
become  a  great  man,  were  perfected  through  Christiani- 
ty- 
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ARTICLE  IX. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  an  article  on  "  the  early  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  South 
Carolina,  published  in  the  January  number,  we  alluded  to  what 
we  then  supposed  to  be  a  fact,  that  Hall  county,  in  Georgia,  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
statement  which  we  had  often  heard  made  orally ;  and  which  we 
find  also  in  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  on  p.  326,  in  the 
following  words :  --•  -^    f\*tt 

"  When  it  was  necessary  for  the  American  forces  to  march  into 
the  Cherokee  country,  in  Georgia,  to  quell  the  Indians,  a  com- 
pany was  raised  in  Iredell  for  that  expedition,  and  Mr.  Hall  went 
with  his  friends  as  chaplain  to  the  army.  During  the  expedition, 
which  lasted  about  two  months,  the  chaplain  ofi^ered  public  pray- 
ers very  regularly  morning  and  evening ;  but  had  but  one  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching.  On  that  occasion  he  took  his  stand  under  a 
large  shady  tree ;  the  army,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand 
men,  was  drawn  up  around  him ;  the  soldiers  brought  from  the 
neighboring  woods,  each  a  young  sapling,  or  long  branch  of  a 
tree,  with  all  the  foliage,  and  as  they  were  drawn  up  around  in 
close  ranks,  seating  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  resting  their 
shady  branches  upon  the  earth,  they  formed  a  dense  shade,  and 
under  this  novel  shelter  from  the  sun  listened  to  the  sermon.  In 
honor  of  that  first  gospel  sermon  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  ad- 
jacent country  was  named  after  the  chaplain.  Hall  county,  of 
which  Gainsville  is  the  seat  of  justice." 

A  valued  friend  was  disposed  to  call  the  statement  in  question, 
and  this  led  eventually  to  the  following  communication  which  ap- 
pears in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  published  in 
Charleston. 


'■■% 
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HALL  COUNTY,  GEORGIA:  FOR  WHOM  WAS  IT  NAMED? 

We  mentioned  last  week,  that  we  bad  received  several  commu- 
nications in  answer  to  the  above  question,  propounded  by  Quaere. 
We  publish  the  following  letter,  which  was  tlie  first  that  came  to 
hand,  and  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  matter  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  all  of  our  correspondents 
agree  with  the  writer  below,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  a  large 
class  of  our  readers,  and  carries  with  it  an  authority  which  needs 
no  support. 

Dear  Sir:  Lsee  a  writer  in  your  paper  of  the  lYth  inst.,  sign- 
ed "Quaero,''  asks  you  a  question  about  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  "  Hall  county,"  in  Georgia — saying  that  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Foote, 
in  his  sketches  of  North  Carolina,  had  supposed  the  county  had 
been  named  after  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  &c.  In 
"  White's  Statistics  of  Georgia,"  pages  308,  309,  is  a  full  state- 
ment of  this  affair.  The  Rev.  James  Hall,  from  Iredell  county, 
North  Carolina,  accompanied  a  party  of  4,000  troops,  during  the 
American  Revolution,  into  the  upi)er  part  of  Georgia,  then  in- 
habited by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  troops,  in  honor  of  this 
divine,  named  all  that  section  of  country  after  their  Chaplain, 
Rev.  James  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  White,  the  historian  alluded  to  above,  says, 
'*This  is  a  mistake.  The  county  was  named  after  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall,  a  sturdy  and  inflexible  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1731,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1747.  After  his  collegiate  course  he  studied  medicine,  and  re- 
moved to  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  and  came  to  Georgia, 
accompanied  by  several  others,  to  whom  a  grant  of  land,  31,950 
acres,  was  made  in  what  was  then  known  as  St.  John's  Parish, 
South  of  the  Ogechee  River.  The  people  of  this  Parish  were 
early  and  decided  advocates  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  before 
any  general  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  Colony,  had  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  That  delegate  was  Ly- 
man Hall.  Upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
in  1776,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  whether  the  Parish  of  St.  John's 
should  be  considered  as  representing  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Hall  stated  his  wish  merely  to  hear  and  assist  in  the  debates, 
as  he  only  represented  a  part  of  Georgia,  and  to  vote  only  when 
the  sentiments  of  Congress  were  not  taken  by  Colonies.  Soon 
after  this,  Georgia,  by  her  Provincial  Assembly,  determinded  to 
join  the  other  Colonies,  and  Lyman  Hall,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  was  selected  to  represent  the  whole  Province.  Owing  to 
several  caufies,  only  three  members  &om  Georgia  were  present  in 
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the  Congress  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration.  Dr.  Hail  was 
one  of  these,  and  his  name  stands  anrtong  those  noble  men  who 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  America. 

Mr.  Hall  was  compelled  to  remove  his  family  to  the  North ; 
when  the  British  took  possession  of  Georgia,  his  property  was 
confiscated.  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1782,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Burke  county,  where  he  died  in  the  B'Zth  year  of  his 
age,"  &c.  <fec. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  is 
strictly  correct.  Hall  county  was  organized  [taken  principally 
from  Jackson  and  Franklin  counties]  in  1818. 

This  information  I  furnish  to  you,  and  you  can,  of  course,  make 
what  use  of  it  you  please.    Your  ob't  serv't., 

A.  Porter. 

Savannah,  l7th  March,  1865. 


The  following  was  sent  us  by  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  re- 
peatedly contributed  to  our  pages,  as  a  translation  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  virtuous  woman,"  which  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel 
taught  to  her  son.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  Alphabetic  com- 
positions, and  was  written  in  the  acrostic  form,  that  it  might  be 
easily  learned  by  heart,  and  retained  in  memory.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  monumental  description  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  virtu- 
ous, i.  e.  an  energetic,  able  woman,  2600  years  ago,  and  was 
probably  given  to  the  youthful  king  to  aid  him  in  his  search  after 
one  worthy  to  share  his  affections,  his  palace,  and  his  throne.  As 
a  composition,  it  is  marked  with  a  noble  and  beautiful  simplicity, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  rural  life  and  manners  of  Palestine  at  an 
early  age. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ENERGY. 
Pbov.  XXXI :  10-31. 

Aleph. — V.  10.  A  woman  of  energy  who,  then,  shall  find? 

One  who  leaves,  in  her  value,  the  pearl  far  behind. 
JBeth. — *'  11.  Bound  firm  to  his  heart-strings,  her  lord  can  confide 
That  nought  shall  be  lacking  where  she  may  preside. 
Oimil.'-'**  12.  Good,  various  as  pure,  will  she  pour  from  h«r  hand» 

And  steady  as  sunbeams  return  o'er  the  land. 
Daleth. — "  18.  Diligent,  cneerful,  with  exquisite  skill, 

Her  wool  and  her  flax  are  combined  at  her  will 
Se.-—"  14i  Her  labor  is  freighted  and  purchased  afar, 

JLod  brings  itf  returns  from  the  westamxwNit  ttar. 
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Vav.* — "  16.  With  the  dawn  she  will  rise  and  with  gentlest  sway 
.  Food,  labor  adjust,  where  all  love  and  obey, 

Zayin. — "  16.  Zeal  seeks  a  new  sphere; — and  the  fruit  of  her  toil 

Yields  now  a  new  vineyard,  its  wines  and  its  oil. 
Hheth. — **  1*7.  Cheer  on  then  her  eflforts  I     Her  frame  as  her  mind 
Developes  in  duty,  robust  as  refined. 
Tet. — '*  18.  Test  her  not  by  a  trick  1    This  sweet  daughter  of  light 
Is  wise  as  unwearied  by  day  and  by  night — 
Yodh. — "  19.  Just  as  generous;  Her  spindle  unceasingly  flies, 

And  fills  and  returns  to  the  idler's  surprise. 
Kaph. — "  20.  Kindest  cares  are  her  glory — for,  wise  in  her  cares. 
For  those  who  do  neither  she  spends  and  she  spares. 
Lamech. — "  21.  Let  the  cold  snows  appear  and  the  dark  blasts  appal, 
Rich  and  warm  as  her  heart's-love  her  clothing  tor  alL 
Mem. — "  22.  Mark  well  the  fair  couch  of  love's  innermost  shrine, 
Where  beauty  and  use  shall  in  all  things  combine ; 
Silks,  linen,  as  costly,  as  well  as  wrought  and  fine. 
Nim. — "  23.  Nor  pass  her  beloved,  as  he  sits  at  the  gate, 
In  a  pride  she  makes  just,  as  in  wisdom  elate. 
Lamech. — "  24.  See,  she  rivals  old  Egypt,  she  emulates  Tyre 

Her  girdles  Arabia  and  Scythia  admire  I 
Hayin. — "'  26.  Eden's  strength,  Eden's  beauty  unite  round  her  home, 
And  she  smiles,  in  sweet  hope,  at  all  trouble  to  come. 
Pe. — "  26.  Perspicuous  her  speech,  for  tis  wisdom's  own  flow. 

And  the  one  law — of  kindness — greets  high-born  and  low. 
Tsadhey — "  27.  Zidon's  watchmen  not  keener  a  foe  to  descry, 
A  vigil  all  womanly  wakes  in  her  eye : — 
Her  food  is  meek  industry's  constant  supply. 
Koph. — "  28.  Quote  her  oft  as  a  mother ;  her  children  her  pride, 

And  she  their's! — But  her  husband's,  of  all  praise  beside 
Are  the  loved  commendations  her  fame  that  decide. 
Resh. — "  29.  Rival  daughters,  he  tells  you,  may  others  enthral,. 

But  the  joy  of  his  heart  is  the  queen  of  them  alL       ^ 
Bhin. — "  80.  She,  artless  as  graceful,  and  truthful  as  fair. 
Crowns  all  with  her  piety,  constant  as  rare. 
Tav. — "  81.  Throne  her  highest  in  praise — where'er  justice  is  found. 
Her  desert,  her  true  honors  oe'r  all  shall  abound  1 

f  The  Arab  sounds  it  like  our  W,  which  most  probably,  was  the  He- 
brew usage. — Professor  Stuart. 


AKTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  College  Discipline :  An  Inaugural  Address.,  delivered  at  David- 
son College,  N.  C,  on  the  28th  February,  1865.  By  Major  D. 
H.  Hill,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

This  is  an  opportune  and  excellent  address.     As  we  gather 
from  a  cursory  perusal,  the  subject  was  assigned  to  the  learned 
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Professor  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  discussion  is  conducted 
with  signal  ability,  and  in  a  felicitous  style  characteristic  of  the 
author.  Though  all  his  views  may  not  appear  to  be,  in  every 
point,  practicable,  nor  to  commend  themselves  to  indulgent  pa- 
rents, yet  are  they  eminently  wise  and  judicious,  and  manifestly 
indicate  that  the  Professor  has  not  only  been  an  experienced 
teacher,  but  bestowed  upon  College  government  much  patient 
and  earnest  thought.  He  is  an  able  advocate  of  the  "  grading 
system,"  and  fortifies  his  position  by  a  reference  to  its  success  in 
elevating  Yale,  Nassau  Hall,  Washington  and  other  Colleges,  and 
in  making  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  the  first  school 
of  science  in  America.      j^^l.-.-^V  •r^  .    •  ;,     '■  '■   .;;    »'c 

Instead  of  a  ruinous  and  demoralizing  espionage,  he  proposes 
to  locate  every  riot  that  may  occur  in  the  College  buildings,  and 
to  hold  all  in  the  vicinity  responsible  for  the  disorder,  and  thus 
the  rioters  will  be  compelled  to  inform  on  themselves;  or,  if  the 
disturbance  should  take  place  in  the  campus,  he  regards  an  in- 
spection of  the  rooms  as  sufficient  to  detect  at  least  some  of,  the 
oficnders.  >  :■■•"       „^^  .,  -  -     ^  ••     -  >    <  :.,^.     / 

The  practical  application  of  all  the  principles  and  rules  which 
he  recommends  must  be  attended  with  diflficulties,  and  will 
sometimes  implicate  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  but  in  those 
Colleges  in  which  such  obstacles  do  not  exist,  and  where  the 
students  prefer  to  maintain  and  establish  their  innocence,  or  an 
alibi,  to  being  criminated  with  the  accused,  the  system  may 
answer  a  most  valuable  end  of  discipline. 

The  remarks  of  the  Professor  on  the  duty  of  parents,  and  es- 
pecially of  mothers,  in  instructing  and  restraining  children  at 
home,  are  worthy  of  being  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  their  me- 
mory, in  characters  of  gold. 

Whilst  we  would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  every  idea, 
expression,  or  rule  which  the  Professor  has  enforced,  we  think  he 
has  handled  a  difficult  subject  as  well  as  it  could  be  treated  in  so 
limited  a  compass,  and  express  our  hope  of  seeing  some  further 
contributions  from  his  vigorous  pen. 
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2.  The  Monumental  ffistory  of  Egypt^  as  recorded  on  the  ruins 
of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn, 
R.  S.  L.,  author  of  "The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,"  "Ancient 
Egypt,  her  testimony  to  the  Truth,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  etc., 
vol.  1.  From  the  first  Colonization  of  the  valley  to  the  visit  of 
the  Patriarch  Abram,  pp.  461,  8  vo.,  vol.  2.  From  the  visit 
of  Abram  to  the  Exodus,  pp.  643,  8  vo. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  independent  work  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  drawn  from  monumental  inscriptions,  and  giving  the  re- 
sults of  long  and  well  considered  study.  In  researches  so  intri- 
cate, and  requiring  such  skill  in  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  it  will 
be  wonderful  if  no  mistakes  have  been  committed.  The  number 
of  scholars  versed  in  Egyptian  studies  in  this  country  is  so 
small,  we  , presume  that  these  errors  will  escape  detection  here. 
The  main  results  the  author  has  reached,  place  Egyptian  history 
altogether  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  ancient  nations.  The 
immense  antiquity  which  has  been  claimed  for  L|dia,  China,  and 
Assyria,  has  disappeared  when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  im- 
partial investigation.  So  have  we  always  believed  it  would  prove 
■with  Egypt.  The  dates  claimed  by  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  for  the 
reign  of  Menes,  we  have  had  no  doubt  would,  some  day,  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous ;  and  Egypt,  which  our  skeptics  are  now 
pointing  to,  as  a  standing  refutation  of  Moses,  we  have  not  doubt- 
ed, would  show  from  her  temples,  pyramids,  and  catacombs,  the 
entire  truth  of  Scripture  history.  The  tactics  of  infidel  writers 
-will  be  to  scoff  at  their  opponents  yet  some  time  longer.  But 
the  hour  of  their  defeat  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  path  is 
marked  out  by  the  author  now  before  us,  by  which  perhaps,  the 
labyrinth  of  Egyptian  Dynasties  will  be  revealed.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  Egypt  he  shows  were  a  company  of  persons  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  who,  by  some  strange  anomaly,  had  been  de- 
prived of  a  great  part  of  their  language,  and  their  entire  written 
system.  They  had  journeyed  thither  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  the  setting  sun.  The  Dynas- 
ties of  Manetho  were,  to  a  large  extent,  cotemporary  dynasties. 
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Abram  visited  Egypt,  he  thinks,  in  the  reign  of  Actboes,  about 
the  time  that  the  war  for  the  scattered  membera  of  Osiris  termi- 
nated; Joseph  was  prime  minister  during  the  reign  of  Aphophis; 
Thonoris  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  adopted  Moses ;  Se- 
thos  II.,  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  Israelites,  and  who  per- 
ished in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  Exode,  he  finds  to  be  1116  years;  and 
the  foundation  of  Memphis  by  Menes,  2429  B.  C,  a  date  nearly 
approximating  that  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  history  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  primitive  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  volumes  are 
filled  with  costly  illustrations,  and  the  translations  oflFered  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  others  by  very  copious  re-productions 
of  the  original  text.  The  author  felt  that  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  dealing  justly  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 
If  there  has  been  error  in  judgment,  the  means  are  furnished  to 
those  able  to  use  them,  of  correction  or  refutation. 


3.  Uhlemanrt's  Syriac  Orammar :  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Enoch  Hutchinson,  with  a  course  of  exercises  in  Syriac 
Grammar,  and  a  Chrestomathy  and  brief  Lexicon,  prepared  by 
the  Translator.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Edinburg : 
T.  <fc  G.  Clark:  1855:  pp.  367,  8  vo. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  Syriac  Gi'ammar  of  Uhlemann  in  an 
English  dress.  Its  publication  by  an  American  house  augurs  well 
for  the  progress  of  Biblical  studies  in  our  land.  Until  of  late,  we 
have  been  dependent  on  foreign  markets  for  our  books  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongues.  Of  Hebrew  Grammars  we  have  now  had  many 
editions,  and  the  best  one  of  all,  Nordheimer^s,  was  prepared  and 
first  published  in  this  country.  Of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chal- 
dee,  there  have  been  two  translations,  of  two  diflferent  editions, 
prepared  and  published.  And  we  now  have  the  excellent  manu- 
al of  Uhlemann,  brief  and  less  elaborate  than  the  Grammar  of 
HoflFmann,  yet  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  student,  fur- 
nished to  our  hand.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eaterpriding  pub* 
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lishers  will  find  a  sufificient  demand  for  the  work,  and  that  it  will 
contribute  largely  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  original  Scriptures. 


4.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Mattheio  Henry,  V.  D. 
M:  Containing  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  published,  nu- 
merous Sermons  and  Papers,  now  first  printed  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  with  Forty  Sermons  on  what  Christ  is  made  to 
believers,  by  Philip  Henry,  Funeral  Sermons  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry,  by  W.  Tong,  John  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, in  2  vols.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  New  York : 
1855. 


These  works  we  can  most  heartily  commend  to  every  class  of 
readers.  The  memoir  of  Philip  Henry,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting pieces  of  religious  biography  that  we  have  ever  read,  and 
we  wish  that  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  head  of  a  family,  as 
illustrating  the  importance  and  the  true  spirit  of  family  religion. 
The  Sermons  are  evangelical  and  sprightly,  as  full  of  vivacity  as 
of  piety.  They  are  books  for  the  family  as  well  as  the  closet, 
and  money  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  purchasing  them. 
We  advise  each  of  our  readers  to  procure  a  copy  forthwith. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Brothers  have  also  re-published,  without 
abridgment,  Baxter'' s  Sainfs  Rest.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
very  rare  book  has  been  rendered  cheaply  accessible,  and  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  those  who  have  studied  the  Compend  will  need 
no  arguments  to  induce  them  to  purchase  the  full  work.  They 
will  find  it  answering  the  title  of  Baxter'' s  Body  of  Divinity. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  issued,  in  a  handsome  form, 
WaisorCs  Body  of  Divinity,  a  book  of  standard  worth. 

Also,  Fleetwood'' s  History  of  the  Bible,  of  which,  we  cannot 
speak,  as  we  have  not  yet  read  it. 

They  have  also  published,  The  Truth  and  Life,  by  Bishop  McIl- 
VAINE.     A  work  thoroughly  protestant  and  evangelical. 

The  Rich  and  Poor,  by  Kyle.     A  series  of  valuable  Tracts, 
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written  wilii  earnestness,  simplicity  and  Christian  zeal.  "We  take 
pleasure  in  commending  all  the  works  of  this  author,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Carters  have  re-published  them  all. 

Preces  Paulince^  is  the  title  of  a  spirited  little  volume  on  the 
Prayers  of  St.  Paul. 

.  Footsteps  of  Paul,  is  the  title  of  a  large  work  which  has  all  the 
attractions  of  a  novel.     It  is  Conybeate  and  Howson  on  a  small 

scale.  ,      '  ,  '"  ,  •»;.  .;         ; 

The  Mind  of  Jesus — The  Dead  in  Jesus,  and  The  Memoir  of 
Oberlin,  are  books  from  the  same  house,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty.  But  to  us,  it  is  a  commendation  of  any 
book  that  the  Carters  have  published  it.  They  are  conscien- 
tious Christian  men,  who  use  the  press  only  for  the  glory  of  God. 
They  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
when  they  put  their  names  upon  the  title  page  of  a  volume,  the 
community  may  feel  assured  that  it  contains  nothing  injurious  to 
the  faith,  or  hurtful  to  the  manners  of  a  Christian. 
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6.  We  have  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, the  following  Books,  which  we  take  great  pleasure .  in 
advertising  to  our  readers : 

1.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  from  1821  to  ISS 5.  No 
minister  should  be  without  this. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Lowrie,  Missionary  to  Chi- 
na. Edited  by  his  Father.  This  neat  volume  is  adorned  with  an 
engraving  of  the  young  .martyr.  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh, 
and  his  blood  cries  to  the  ground,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  mercy. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  a  seed  from  which  a  most  abundant 
harvest,  to  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  shall  be  speedily  gathered. 

3.  Monitory  Letters  to  Church  Members.  These  we  have  not 
yet  read,  but  the  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  cannot  be  discuss- 
ed by  a  Christian  man  without  profit  to  his  readers. 

4.  Sketches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  containing  a  brief 
summary  of  arguments  in  favour  of  its  primitive  and  apostolical 
character,  and  a  view  of  its  principles,  order  and  history,  design- 
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ed  especially  for  the  youth  of  the  church.  By  the*  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rockwell.  The  book  is  ornamented  with  a  cut  of  John  Knox, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  his  writing.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  very  much 
needed. 

5.  The  Book  of  Popery,  a  Manual  for  Protestants,  descriptive 
of  the  origin,  progress,  doctrines,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Pa- 
pal Church.  By  Ingraham  Cobbin,  M.  A.,  author  of  the  con- 
densed Commentary. 

6.  The  Bohemian  Martyrs,  or  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Just  the  thing  to  give  children  a 
relish  for  gospel  truth  and  church  history. 

I.  The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  a  small  Tract:  pp.  Id, 
18  mo. 

8.  The  Youth's  Casket  of  Gems  and  Pearls,  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  Editor  :  pp.  127,  18  mo. 

9.  Zity  among  Thorns  and  Old  Gabriel :    pp.  64,  24  mo. 

10.  The  Boat  and  the  Drowned  Officer.  By  Charlottb  Eli- 
zabeth: pp.  36,  18  mo. 

II.  Fear  not,  and  Rest  in  Christ :  pp.  64,  32  mo. 

12.  Adam  and  Christ,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Representation,  sta- 
ted and  explained  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  A  very  judicious  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  ^ 

.13.  Mary  Searching  for  Jesus.    By  Rev.  James  Drummond. 

14.  A  Warning  Cry  from  Niagara.  A  striking  and  impress- 
ive Tract. 

15.  Child's  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.  We  have  receiv- 
ed three  volumes. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM  ON  THE  CULTURE  O? 
THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PIETY,    f 

The  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  syaj^em  on  the  cul- 
ture and  progress  of  the  human  intellect  well  deserves 
attention  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  philor 
sopher  and  the  Christian.  We  doubt  not  that  the  in- 
fluence alluded  to  will  be  discovered,  on  careful  and 
candid  inquiry,  to  have  been  deep,  wi<fe-spread  and  sal- 
utary. A  system  so  thoroughly  organized  as  Presbyte*. 
rianism,  so  powerful,  so  far-reaching,  and  so  abiding  in 
its  general  workings,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  vast  influence 
in  elevating  the  human  mind,  or  else  in  debasing  it 
Every  political  system,  carried  into  practical  operation, 
has  an  influence  on  mind,  and  every  religious  system, 
since  no  subject  agitates  man^s  soul  so  profoundly  as 
that  of  religion,  must  exert  at  least  as  marked  an  influ- 
ence, in  proportion  to  the  area  over  which  it  operates. 
Fetishism,  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  arising  from  a 
low  condition  of  tjje  human  intellect,  serves  to  fetter  it 
in  debasement  and  darkness.  Christianity,  the  noblest 
form  of  religion,  elevates,  expand^  and  ennobles  the  in- 
tellect of  man,  -  ^    .^' 

It  is,  in  evQry  respect,  important  to  ascertain  the  i^4. 
fluence  of  any  religious  system  oji  the  human  mind. 
That  influence,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  it, 
furnishes  presumptive  proof  of  the  |ruth  or  falsity  of  the. 
system  itself,  W  hatever  debases  tbfe  intellect,  tends  also, 
to  debase  the  heart:  whatever  improves  the  intellect^ 
tends  also  to  elevate  and  purify  main's  moral  nature;  80^ 
Yql.  IX.— No.  2.  '■  -  ''  •  \ 
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close  is  tbfe  sympathy  between  the  various  powers  of 
man's  nature,  so  great  their  cooperation,  so  decided  their 
reciprocal  influence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  man's 
fallen  nature,  w^  often  discover  a  disproport\pn  between 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  individuals.  But 
the  philosopher  has  no  other  instrument  iqx  raising  the 
moral  character  of  a  people  except  mental  education. 
The  gospel  too,  operates,  in  purifying  the  affections, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  conveyed  to  the 
understanding. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  Christianity  in  general,  tends  to  ele- 
vate men  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being.  It  has  actu- 
ally attained  the  result  of  so  elevating  mankind.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  Christian  nations  over  nations 
that  lie  under  the  dominion  of  other  religions  than  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  ^nly  affirmed  in  all  Christian  lands,  but 
admitted  in  all  others,  except  that  which  calls  itself  ce- 
lestial. To  show  how  the  Christian  religion  has  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  human  intellect,  were  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  investigation  of  the  subject  proposed  to 
your  consideration  now, — were  to  go  far  towards  show- 
ing that  the  intellectual  influence  of  Presbyteriauism 
must  be,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  salutary.  Christianity, 
in  presenting  to  men  the  Bible,  furnishes  to  them  the 
noblest  literature,  and  secures  to  them  the  most  effective 
means  of  intellectual  culture.  As  the  body  acquires 
vigour  by  violent  exercise,  so  the  mind  acquires  strength 
by  the  effort  to  grasp  great  truths :  and  Christianitv  cer- 
tainly discloses  truths  of  the  very  greatest  breadth  and 
magnitude.  It  improves  every  class  of  man's  intellectu- 
al powers :  not  merely  his  memory,  and  imagination, 
and  taste,  but  his  reasoning  faculty.  Even  those  truths 
of  our  religion,  which  a  man  cannot  comprehend  on  ac- 
count of  their  vastnesB,  may  exercise  and  invigorate  his 
intellect,  because  he  can  apprehend  them.  Christiani- 
ty has  advanced  the  interests  of  human  science  by  teach- 
ing men  to  bow*  to  the  mysteries  of  revelation — thus 
leading  them  to  expect  mysteries  in  nature,  to  study  the 
true  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  to  de- 
vote to  tlie  discovery  of  ascertainable  truth,  that  mental 
strength  that  might  otherwise  have  been  experienced  in 
a  profitless  attempt  to  pierce  the  inscrutible.    Nothing 
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is  more  profitable  to  the  mind  than  to  recognize  the  mys- 
terious as  mysterious — to  receive  the  mysterious  some- 
times as  true,  instead  of  disbelieving  it  because  our 
limited  miids  a»e  unable  to  fathom  it.  Christianity 
also,  promotes  man's  intellectual  welfare,  by  producing 
an  honesty  atid  earnestness  of  character,  which  leads  to 
the  thorough  investigation  of  valuable  truth.  It  does 
not  allow  its  votary  to  be  a  trifler.  To  him  the  respon- 
sibilities of  every  human  being  seem  %wfully  vast.  He 
does  not  act  from  motives  of  petty  Vanity,  but  with  a 
careful  regard  to  his  account  at  the  divine  tribunal,  and 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  humanity, 
whdse  welfare,  because  it  is  necognized  by  him,  as  des- 
tined to  immortality,  seems  worthy  of  his  best  exertions. 
The  Christian  religion,  by  infusing^  spirit  of  benevolence, 
has  advanced  the  physical  services  andnractical  arts, 
and  thus  promoted  the  intellectual  cultu^  of  mankind. 
"We  refer  for  information  on  this  subject,  to  MacCau- 
ley's  splendid  criticism  on  Lord  Bacon's  works.  That 
brilliant  essayist  states  that  ''it  is  chiefly  to  the  great 
reformation  of  religion  that  we  owe  the  great  reformation 
of  philosophy.  He  states  it  as  the  peculiarity  pf  Bacon's 
philosophy,  that  "  its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind, 
m  the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
understood,  and  always  will  understand,  the  word  good." 
The  ancients  regarded  everything  practical  as  unwor- 
thy the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  because  the  learned 
among  them,  were  destitute  of  that  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  people,  which  the  Christian 
religion  inspires.  Christians  are,  indeed,  induced  to  cul- 
tivate all  sciences,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  with 
the  hope  of  deriving  from  them  confirmation  of  the 
truths  of  their  own  blessed  system  of  religion.  The  po- 
litical  influences  of  Christianity  have  been  also  favoura^ 
ble  to  the  developement  and  progress  of  the  human 
intellect.  Presbyterianism,  as  one  fori©  of  the  Christian 
religion,  must  be  admitted  to  have  something  of  the  in- 
tellectual tendencies  that  belong  to  that  religion  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  that 
intellectual  growth  among  men  which  Christianity  has 
80  signally  secured.  * 

We  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  Brrogance  when  we 
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affirm  that  Christianity,  in  none  of  its  various  forms,  is 
more  adapted  to  promote  the  mental  improvement  of 
men  than  is  Presbyterianism.  It  may  be,  that  the  care- 
ful and  candid  inquirer  will  conclade,«ftfter%  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  is, 
above  all  systems  of  religion,  the  best  suited  to  expand 
and  give  impulse  to  the  general  mind  of  a  people.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  Congregationalism,  as  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  is  so  much 
akin  to  Presbyterian  ism  as  closely  to  resemble  it,  as  far 
as  its  influence  over  intellect  is  to  be  regarded.  If  the 
Presbyterian  system  has  the  advantage  in  this  matter, 
it  must  result  from  the*  conservative  influence  of  lead- 
ing minds  which,  without  oppressing  the  intellects  they 
have  controlled,  have^uarded  against  the  formation  of 
wild  and  extravagant  opinions.  » 

It  has  never  been  objected  against  the  Calvinistic 
faith  that  it  is  not  intellectual  in  its  nature,  and  that  it 
does  not  address  itself  to  men's  intellects.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often,  objected  to  it,  that  it  is  too  metaphysi- 
cal, too  purely  and  coldly  intellectual.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  now,  to  defend  it  from  the  charge  of  extreme 
intellectuality.  The  objection  to  it  of  excess  in  intel- 
lectuality, is  at  least  an  admission  that  it  is  intellectual. 

In  the  Presbyterian  system  are  found  certain  doctrines, 
of  a  prQfound  nature,  which  some  men  affirm  to  be  pure- 
ly philosophic,  but  which  we  believe  to  be  subjects  of 
revelation,  the  study  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  call 
into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Among  jfchese 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
the  substitutionary  sacrifice  of  the  divine  Redeemer. 
We  know  of  no  subjects  better  adapted  to  call  in  active 
operation  a  man's  intellectual  energies,  as  well  as  his 
affections.  That  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  has  the 
healthful  intellectual  influence  of  restrainiiijj  the  mind 
when  it  becomes  presumptuous,  and  of  teaching  it  that 
there  are  limits,  beyond  which  it  would  in  vain  essay  to 
pass.  Although  this  doctrine  is  inscrutible,  we  know 
DO  better  intellectual  exercise  than  that  of  ascertaining 
from  the  careful  comparison  of  different  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  fact  of  the  consistency  of  the  divine  Sove- 
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reignty  with  the  moral  responsibility  of  man.  We  ad- 
mit that  a  nicenese  of  discrimination  is  necessary  to  the 
reception  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  but  the  very  effort 
which  the  mind  makes  in  its  close  analysis  of  truth, 
both  sharpens  and  invigorates  it.  Hugh  Miller,  the 
great  geologist,  a  careful  observer  of  men  and  of  sys- 
tems, ascribes  the  intellectual  superiority  of  his  country- 
men to  the  influence  which  the  study  of  the,  Calvinistic 
system  has  exerted  upon  them.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Englishman,  as  to  "what  good  all  the  theology 
of  Scotland  does,"  Miller,  in  his  "First  impressions  of 
Engla,nd  and  its  People,"  represents  himself  as  saying, 
"Independently  altogether  of  religious  considerations, 
it  has  done  for  our  people  what  all  your  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  all  your  Penny  and 
Saturday  Magazines,  will  never  do  for  yours ;  it  has 
awakened  their  intellect,  and  taught  them  how  to  think. 
The  developement  of  the  popular  mind  in  Scotland,  is 
the  result  of  its  theology."  Some  may  imagine  that  it 
is  no  argument  for  a  religious  system  that  it  is  intellect- 
ual, but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  God  has  chosen 
to  develope  all  the  powers  of  the  human  soul,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  revealed  truth.  s^  '  •  >'  ' 
According  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  great  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  influence  of  truth  in  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  heart.  It  does  not  recommend  mere  forms 
or  mere  excitement,  as  the  great  means  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress, but  the  discovery,  and  love,  and  constant  survey 
of  the  truth.  Whether  the  opinions  of  Presbyterians  on 
this  subject,  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  that  they 
tend  to  promote  the  studj^  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  same 
ratio,  to  secure  mental  developement.  To  Presbyterians, 
the  sole  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible — a  book,  more  than 
any  other,  adapted  to  improve  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
heart.  The  very  fact  that  Presbyterians  have  no  pom- 
pous and  splendid  ritualistic  collection,  serves  to  fix 
their  minds  more  steadfastly  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
their  religion.  Any  system  of  religion  that  withholds 
the  Bible  from  the  common  people,  or,  in  any  respect, 
undervalues  it  as  a  rule  of  faith,  must  deprive  men  of 
one  of  the  surest  means  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  spi- 
ritual improvement.     In  this  respect,  how  greatly  Pres- 
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byterianism  has  the  advantage  over  Romanism,  or  even 
Pusejism.  Presbyterians  claim  and  exercise  the  right 
of  searching  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  of  forming 
their  own  religious  opinions,  without  dictation  from  any 
human  being;  and  we  certainly  know  nothing  which 
gives  more  vigour  to  the  mind  than  the  unchecked  and 
unfettered  investigation  of  religious  truth. 

The  study  of  truth  always  improves  the  understand- 
ing. Error  warps  the  mind.  '  rresbyterianism  is  not 
only  truth,  but  divine  truth.  It  is  not  ovAy  divine  truth, 
but  a  large  portion  of  that  truth.  It  includes  truth  that 
many  Christians  regard  as  unessential  to  salvation,  but 
that  is  not  unimportant  as  an  instrument  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. To  leave  out  of  a  religious  system,  any  great 
Scriptural  truth,  is  to  impair  its  power  as  an  agent  of  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Presbyterianism  is  truth  in  its 
harmony,  truth  reaching  high  and  deep,  and  spreading 
itself  far  and  wide. 

The  importance  that  Presbyterians  attach  to  the  Pul- 
pit evinces  the  intellectual  power  of  their  system.  They 
have  always  demanded  that  their  religious  teachers  be 
raen  of  thorough  education  and  respectable  learning, 
thus  securing  to  the  country  of  their  residence,  a  class 
of  intellectual  men,  as  well  as  a  class  of  teachers  for  the 
people.  "Were  these  men  engaged  in  instructing  on  any 
scientific  subject,  their  influence  in  elevating  the  popu- 
lar mind  would  be,  necessarily,  immense.  Especially  is 
it  so,  when  the  science  which  they  teach  is  the  sublimest 
of  all  sciences,  that  which,  more  than  all  others,  gives 
mind  to  the  soul, — that  to  which  the  study  of  all  other 
sciences  ought  to  be  as  a  threshold,  itself,  as  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  *'the  haven  and  Sabbath  of  all  man's  contem- 
plations." It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  denied  that  Presby.- 
terian  Churches  have  been  almost  everywhere  distin- 
guished by  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given 
From  their  pulpits.  No  where  have  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  been  more  fully  unfolded  than  among  them.  In 
this  respect,  they  have  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Church  of  Eome,  in  which  the  public  exposition  of 
fhe  Divine  word  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  the  altar 
has  been  raised  far  above  the  pulpit.  In  many  of  our 
Protestant  Churches,  a  very  inferior  position  is  assign- 
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ed  to  the  preaching  of  the  divine  truth.  The  liturgy 
and  the  music  of  the  deep-toned  organ  are  regarded  as 
of  primary  and  of  almost  exclusive  importance,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  the  season  of  religious  service  is  al- 
lowed for  the  exposition  of  God's  word.  We  can  hardly 
think  that  this  is  as  it  should  be;  it  is  certainly  not  the 
state  of  things  best  adapted  to  lead  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  preacher,  or  to  the  best  instruction 
of  his  audience.  The  preaching  of  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  in  English  pulpits,  was  prohibit- 
ed in  the  reigns  of  several  of  the  kings  of  England  :  nor 
have  those  doctrines,  which  are  best  adapted  to  give 
vigour  to  the  mind,  usually  been  the  favourite  themes 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy  generally,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  United  States  of  America.  When  mere 
fervid  appeals,  however  necessary  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, are  substituted  for  constant  and  careful  doctrinal 
instructions,  men  must  fail  to  derive  through  the  pulpit, 
that  intellectual  improvement  which  it  may  confer  with- 
out any  diversion  from  its  great  designs,  and  even  while 
engaged  most  directly  in  the  fulfilment  of  them.  Taste- 
ful and  elegant  composition,  that  contains  no  robust 
thought,  can  only  at  best,  cultivate  the  taste.  The  mode 
of  exhibiting  truth,  which  the  Presbyterian  system  en- 
courages, not  to  say  imposes,  may  not  always  be  the 
most  pleasing  or  popular.  It  often  displeases,  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  tasks  the  intellect.  It  becomes  us  to 
consider,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  lesson  which  is 
most  easily  learned  that  is  always  the  most  profitable 
in  any  respect,  or  that  usually  imparts  most  vigour  or 
discipline  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  were  idle  to 
deny  that  many  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
word,  men  whose  productions  are  lit  up  with  the  fire 
of  genius,  and  are  destined  to  be  admired  through  all 
coming  ages,  have  been  found  in  the  Romish  Church. 
The  names  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Masaillon,  are 
immortal.  It  were  uncandid  and  vain  to  refuse  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  credit  of  producing  scores  of 
able  preachers,  men  of  genius,  piety,  and  profound  learn- 
ing. Jeremy  Taylor,  Lowth,  Butler,  and  Henry  Mel- 
ville, are  in  the  memories  of  all  men.  All  the  Protest- 
ant denominations  have  had  their  preachers,  over  whom 
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none  in  the  Presbyterian  Ghnrch  can  claim  preemi- 
nence. In  every  church  the  ministers  of  religion  have 
accomplished  much  towards  elevating  and  enlightening 
the  public  mind.  Notwithstanding,  we  give  utterance 
to  the  conviction,  that  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted 
by  Calvinistic  ministers  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  train 
and  invigorate  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 

Presbyterians  have  been  distinguished  by  their  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  As  the 
parent  presents  his  child,  in  the  house  of  God,  that  he 
may  have  administered  to  it,  the  holy  rite  of  baptism, 
he  promises  to  teach  it  to  read  God's  holy  oracles. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  children  of  Presbyterian 
families  are  well  instructed  in  religion,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  piHDmise  made  by  parents,  at  the  season 
of  their  presenting  their  children  for  baptism.  For  cen- 
turies the  children  of  Presbyterians  have  been  taught 
the  shorter  catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines.  That  catechism  contains  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  composed  by  men  of 
superior  intellectual  attainments  and  endowments,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  not  understood,  indeed,  but  is  retained  by 
the  mind  of  childhood.  Once  lodged  in  the  memory, 
however,  it  comes  more  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  understanding,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  religious 
effects,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  constant  and  powerful 
influence  in  developing  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
learned  it.  Religious  truth  exerts  as  real  a  disciplinary 
influence  on  the  human  intellect  as  truth  of  any  other 
sort.  The  Bible  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  book  of  lit- 
erature, as  a  means  of  mental  culture:  and  that  Cate- 
chism which  was  the  joint  product  of  many  of  the  great- 
est minds  of  the  seventeenth  century — that  era  during 
which  there  were  giants  in  the  earth,  may  at  least, 
favourably  compare  with  most  of  the  school  books  of 
this  nineteenth  century.  Never  has  any  society  existed, 
whose  members  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  from 
their  childhood,  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  richly  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  Bible,  that 
did  not  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  mental  dis- 
cipline i^r  greater  than  is  usually  found  among  mankind. 
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.PresbjteriaDS  have  usually  been  the  warm  advocates 
of  mental  education  and  general  learning.  So  uniform, 
so  almost  invariable  has  been  their  attention  to  educar 
tioQ,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  accidental ;  it  has  re- 
sulted from  the  influence  of  their  religious  system.  The 
system  can  never  act  healthfully  without  producing  an 
attention  to  learning.  It  is  not  something  that  may 
exist,  or  may  not  exist,  while  the  system  continue  to  act. 
It  flows  inevitably  from  the  system,  when  in  practical 
operation.  We  may  fear  that  genuine  Presbyterianism 
may  cease  to  live  in  any  particular  country  or  neigh- 
bourhood, but  are  assured  that,  wherever  it  shall  live, 
there  shall  be  found  in  alliance  with  it  a  love  of  learn- 
that  poverty  may  indeed  repress,  but  can  never 


in 


woolly  extinguish.  \- aSv.  • 'mh^^  .  ^    i*ijrir  .-.  *, 

The  Academy  which  John  Oalvin  established  at  Ge- 
neva, and  to  which  so  many  of  the  young  of  all  Europe 
resorted  for  the  purpose  or  acquiring  a  literary  educa- 
tion, is  known  to  fame.  The  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  made  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  all  over  the  kingdom.  Hetherington, 
writing  about,  the  formation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
informs  us,  (p.  55,)  that,  "Education  was  justly  regard- 
ed as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  deserving  every 
possible  encouragement.  It  was  stated  as  imperatively 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  school  in  every  parish, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
grammar,  and  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
posed, that  a  college  should  be  erected  in  every  notable 
town,  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  taught,  along 
with  the  learned  languages.  It  was  even  suggested  that 
parents  should  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children ;  but  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
should  be  obliged  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense ;  and 
that  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  who  discovered  talents  and  aptitude 
for  learning."  After  the  second  reformation  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  overthrow  of  prelatical  power  in  that  land, 
Hetherington  informs  us,  that  "Presbyteries  were  direct- 
ed to  see  that  schools  were  established  in  every  land- 
ward parish,  and  such  support  secured  to  school-masters 
as  should  render  education  easily  accessible  to  the  whole 
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population  of  the  kingdom."  After  the  revoltifion,'a8 
our  historian  informs  us,  "Some  direct  countenance  be- 
gan to  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
landfby  the  king;  the  most  valuable  proof  of  which  was 
the  act  of  Parliament  respecting  schools,  realizing  what 
had  been  long  and  earnestly  sought  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  no  other  church  in  Christen- 
dom,— a  school  in  every  Parish  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to  ren- 
der education  accessible  to  the  poorest  in  the  communi- 
ty." In  Scotland,  the  kirk  and  the  school  have  ever 
stood  side  by  side.  But,  not  only  in  Geneva  and  Scot- 
land, have  Presbyterians  been  the  patrons  of  education  : 
everywhere  have  they  shown  a  similar  love  for  learning, 
a  similar  solicitude  about  the  instruction  of  their  on- 
spring.  In  the  establishment  of  many  of  the  Colleges 
of  this  'American  land,  thev  have  had  an  important 
agency.  They  have  established  primary  schools  every- 
where over  the  face  of  the  country.  Nor  do  we  rightly 
estimate  their  intellectual  influence  if  we  fail  to  consid- 
er to  what  an  extent  their  example  has  awakened  and 
fostered  in  other  denominations  a  zeal  for  education,  un* 
til  in  the  work  of  establishing  schools  and  colleges,  they 
are  beginning  to  rival, — we  trust  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  excel  Presbyterians.  It  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  intellectual  influence  of  Presbyterian 
Ministers,  as  teachers  of  secular  schools,  has  been  im- 
mense. Who  can  calculate  the  influence  of  such  men 
as  CaMwell,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Waddell,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  training  noble  minds  which  have  given  an 
impulse  to  the  intellect  of  the  entire  country  I  There 
are  many  of  these  ministers,  teachers  of  primary  schools, 
and  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  contributed  as  much 
towards  the  intellectual  advancement  of  our  people,  as 
those  more  distinguished  ministers  of  our  church  who 
have  presided  over  literary  iqstitutions  of  a  higher 
grade. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  merely  as  a  day 
of  recreation  and  rest,  but  as  a  day  of  religions  reading 
and  reflection,  tends  greatly  to  awaken  up  the  thought 
and  promote  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  people.  What- 
ever may  be  denied  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  this  will  be 
conceded  to  them  that  they  have  always  been  the  un- 
yieldiDg  advocates  of  a  serious  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath,— that  they  have  always  entertained  lofty  views  of 
its  sanctity.  The  Presbyterians  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  Puritans 
were  generally,  in  all  their  views,  Presbyterians,)  restor- 
ed the  Christian  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Church,  as 
really  as  Luther  restored  to  it  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith;  expelled  from  the  church  unworthy 
views  of  the  Sabbath,  as  really  as  the  Reformers  of 
Switzerland  expelled  from  it  unworthy  notions  of  the 
sacraments.  To  secure  to  a  people  every  seventh  day, 
for  meditation  on  the  themes  which  are  best  fitted  to 
give  scope  to  the  understanding, — to  keep  alive  the  re- 
membrance of  that  day,  is  to  confer  on  that  people  one 
of  the  highest  intellectual  advantages.  i 

We  shall  speak,  at  some  other  time,  of  the  agency  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  diffusion  of  civil  liberty.  *  Deny- 
ing the  claims  of  a  lordly  priesthood,  it  asserts  the  rights 
of  conscience,  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves  on  the  great 
subject  of  religion,  soon  claim  independence  of  thought 
on  all  questions  of  political  interest :  they  will  be  politi- 
cally free^  We  may  say  of  Presbyterians,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Burke,  "  the  people  are  Protestants ;  and  of 
that  kind,  which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  sub- 
mission of  mind  and  opinion,  this  is  a  pereuasion,  not 
only  favourable  to  liberty,  but  built  upon  it."  He  that 
does  not  recognize  the  influence  of  Presbyterianism  on 
the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  either  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  those  countries,  or  had  read  it  to  very  little 
purpose.  Shall  we  be  required  to  prove  that  civil  free- 
dom is  favourable  to  the  devolopment  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  gives  scope  and  exercise  to  its  faculties? 
Think  of  Athens,  at  once  the  seat  of  learning  and  free- 
dom; of  Rome,  the  influence  of  whose  free  institutions 
on  learning,  abided  for  years  after  the  Republic  itself 
had  perished  ;  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  native  land 
which,  as  far  as  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
concerned,  stand  preeminent  in  modern  history.    It  has 
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been  discovered  in  all  affes,  that  despotism  Crushes  the 
intellect  of  a  people,  ana  that  wherever  there  is  liberty, 
there  is  thought.  The  taste  may  not,  indeed,  always  be 
cultivated  in  free  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  culture 
of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  but  from  their  devel- 
opment must  result,  ultimately,  the  culture  of  the  taste. 
If  the  Presbvterian  system  exhibits  most  clearly  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  displays  most  fully  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, and  tends  to  diffuse  among  a  people  the  principles 
of  a  lofty  morality,  then  is  it  apparent  that  it  is  favoura- 
ble, in  no  common  degree,  to  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man intellect.  Madam  de  Stael  has  told  us  that,  "The 
sentiment  of  the  intellectual  hea/atiful^  while  it  is  em- 
ployed upon  literary  objects,  must  mspire  a  repuenance 
for  everything  mean  and  ferocious."  With  equal  truth 
may  we  affirm,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  moral  beautiful 
must  lift  the  human  intellect  from  its  degradation,  and 
animate  it  to  thought.  That  it  does,  is  true,  if  not  in  the 
case  of  every  individual,  at  least  where  communities 
and  society  at  large  are  concerned.  u.m  rij  .», .  tn^,\  ^4,.  ; 
t' '.It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  people,  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  influence  of  Presbyterianism,  have 
been  distinguished,  in  the  aggregate,  by  their  intelli- 
gence 6nd  intellectual  acumen.  This  has  been  the  case 
m  all  countries,  and  we  may  even  say,  in  all.communi- 
ties,  in  which  the  system  has  prevailed.  In  countries, 
where  other  systems  of  religion  have  been  established 
by  law,  Presbyterians  have  not,  indeed,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  generally  occupied  the  most  exalt- 
ed stations  in  society.  But  ^uch  is  the  control  of  their 
system  Over  intellect,  that  they  become  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  despite  every  disadvantage  as  to  fortune  and 
rank.  We  doubt  whether  any  population,  however  de- 
based, can  be  brought  under  the  control  of  this  system, 
without  undergoing  a  rapid  intellectual  advancement. 
Before  the  Reformation,  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
sunk  exceedingly  low  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being ; 
since  that  period,  they  have  been  intellectually  superior 
to  any  people  on  the  earth.  Hugh  Miller  affirms,  doubt- 
less with  truth,  that,  "  Intellectual  character  does  not 
by  several  degrees,  sink  so  low  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng- 
land."   Compare  those  portions  of  Ireland,  in  which 
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Presbyterianism  has  the  ascendancy,  with  those  por- 
tions of  that  unhappy  land  that  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Popery,  and  consider  the  superiority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former  in  mental  education  and  intelligence, 
as  well  as  in  almost  every  thin^  that  can  adorn  human 
character,  and  render  human  beings  happy.  So  much 
does  the  Congregationalism  of  liSTew  England  resemble 
the  Presbyterian  system,  that  we  may  properly  appeal 
to  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  former  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  truth  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  establish.  We  fear  no  contradiction  when  we  affirm 
that,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  no  congregations 
assembled  for  religious  worship  are  composed  of  men  of 
more  intellectual  vigour,  or  greater  general  intelligence, 
than  those  that  assemble  under  the  Presbyterian  ban- 
ner. -    ;       I  ."in'>-:'     .••■'...         .:    : ;  ;^''i  •*'<o_:;';  ./■?!    ::yi'i-:--*.]-  l'-\' 

It  has,  sometimes,  beeni  affirmed,  that  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  has  made  but  a  stinted  contribution  to  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  world.  We  are,  by  no 
means,  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  affirmation. 
The  ministers  of  this  church  have  not,  indeed,  devoted 
themselves  to  mere  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  fulfilling  the 
arduous  and  sacred  duties  of  their  important  and  holy 
office,  and  yet  the  contributions  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters to  theological  literature  can  receive  contempt  from 
no  man  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  the  world, 
either  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  number,  or 
the  inferiority  of  their  nature.  As  theological  writers, 
John  Calvin,  Francis  Turretin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
(whom  we  claim  as  a  Presbyterian,  because  he  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  aU  his  opinions,)  have  never  been  equall- 
ed in  any  age,  in  any  country,  or  church.  Few  more 
able  writers  have  ever  existed  than  Daille  and  Blondel, 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  Who  has  more  elo- 
quently defended  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  than 
tne  Hugonot  Claude?  Wherever  Presbyterianisna  has 
flourished,  it  has  produced  able  theological  scholars, 
who  have  left  their  writings  as  a  legacy  to  the  world. 
Scotland  has  had  her  Hugh  Binning,  her  Samjuel  Ruth- 
erford, her  William  Guthrie,  her  John  Livingstone,  her 
Thomas  Boston,  her  John  McLaurin,  her  Thonaas  Oh^l- 
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mere,  her  McCosh.  To  say  nothing  further  of  her  early 
divines,  Switzerland  has  lately  produced  her  Gausseu, 
her  D'Aubigne,  her  Yinet,  the  latter  called  the  Chalmers 
of  Switzerland,  but  who  seems  to  us  more  to  resemble 
Blaise  Pascal  than  any  man,  who  has  lived  since  Pas- 
cal's day.  In  beauty  and  purity  of  style,  as  well  as  in 
richness  of  thought,  these  writers  have,  perhaps,  no  su- 

Eeriors  among  writers  of  the  present  age.  Few  divines 
ave  written  with  more  power  than  Holland's  Presbyte- 
rian Voetius  and  Witsius.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  produced  many  theological  wri- 
ters, whose  works  are  esteemed  in  every  Protestant  land, 
and  which  have  done  as  much  as  any  writings  which 
have  come  ;  from  the  pens  of  Americans  to  establish  a 
literary  reputation  for  our  nation.  The  sermons  of  Sam- 
uel Davies  are  regarded  by  many  judicious  persons  as 
the  besf  that  have  been  published  in  any  land.  The 
most  esteemed  theological  writer  that  Germany  has  pro- 
duced for  centuries,  Keander,  was  Presbyterian  in  his ' 
faith.  England,  since  the  non-conformists  were  silenced, 
has  ffiven  birth  to  such  able  writers  as  Richard  Baxter, 
Philip  Dodridge  and  Isaac  Watts,  who  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  Presbyterian.  Were  you  to  survey  a  list  of 
the  works  on  practical  religion,  which  have  been  issued 
by  th6  American  Tract  Society,  you  would  discover  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  them  are  the  products  of  Presby- 
terian ministers.  He  that  examines  the  publications 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  will  discover 
from  the  books  that  it  has  published,  whose  origin  was 
Presbyterian,  that  Presbyterianism  has  borne  a  noble 
part  in  producing  a  religious  literature  for  the  world. 
•^  Works  of  a  purely  literary  and  scientific  character 
have  also  been  produced  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers 
by  Presbyterians.  We  need  only  refer  you  to  the  wri- 
tings of  the  historian,  Robertson;  of  the  rhetoricians, 
Campbell  and  Blair;  of  the  moral  philosopher,  Beattie; 
of  the  metaphysicians,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown  and  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton  ;  of  the  geologist,  Hugh  Miller,  and  the 
natural  philosopher,  Sir  I).  Brewster.  If  general  admi- 
ration can  confer  a  high  niche  in  the  temple  of  poeljc 
fame,  Robert  Pollock  has  secured  it.  You  need  not  to 
be  reminded  of  the  vast  amount  of  literature  of  every 
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sort,  that  Scotland  has  produced  during  the  last  fifty 
years, — a  literature,  produced  mainly  by  men  reared  un- 
der the  influence  of  Presbyterianism, — a  literature  un* 
surpassed  by  any  that  has  grown  up  any  where  in  these 
latter  ages  of  the  world.  The  most  finished  poem  in  the 
English  language,  the  "Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  was 
produced  by  Wolfe,  a  young  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Ireland.  It  is  understood  that  Guizot,  the  great  states- 
man and  the-gifted  writer  of  France,  was  brought  up 
under  the  influence  >of  a  religious  system  substantially 
Presbyterian.  ^-i 

In  illustrating  our  subject,  we  have  taken  only  a  few 
names  from  the  long  list  of  distinguished  Presbyterian* 
writers.  We  could  present  before  your  memories  names 
not  less  illustrious,  if  we  were  permitted  to  claim,  as  we 
may  to  a  degree,  all  those  great  writers  whose  reli- 
gious creed  and  ceremonies  have  been  identical  with, 
and  whose  views  of  church  government  have  nearly  re- 
sembled our  own.  Jown  Howe,  a  man  who  was  sur- 
passed by  no  Englishman,  even  in  the  17th  century,  as 
a  theological  writer,  who  has  been  pronounced  superior 
to  all  writers  on  Divinity,  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  men 
of  the  19th  century.  John  Owen,  whose  works  constitute 
an  inexhaustible  store-house  of  theology,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, the  great  epic  poet  of  the  world,  were  all,  at  least, 
Puritans.  TJie  literature  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
Independents  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, has  been  large  in  amount  and  noble  in  character: 
80  also,  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  have  fur- 
nished some  of  the  finest  writers  that  this  or  any  other 
country  has  produced. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  vast  amount  of 
Presbyterian  literature  has  been  produced  with  the  aid 
of  comparatively  little  patronage  from  governments, — 
such  as  has  been  lavished  on  writers  of  those  religious 
opinions, — -which  are  more  agreeable  to  the  monarchs 
of  the  world.  -•:•::.    ■  i ^  V> 
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We  shall  offer  now,  some  reflections  on  the  influence  of 
Presbyterianism,.  in  the  formation  and  culture  of  piety. 
By  piety,  we  mean  love  to  God,  and  obedience  to  bis 
commandments.    We  use  the  term  so  broadly  as  to  in- 
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elude  morality,  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood,  although 
we  shall  have  chiefly  in  view  man's  dispositions  to  the 
Creator.  We  need  not  tell  you  that  we  recognize  no 
piety  as  genuine,  except  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  which,  as  far 
we  know,  is,  in  adults  at  least,  associated  with  a  belief  of 
revealed  truth. 

What  is  the  influence  of  any  religious  system  on  pie- 
ty, is  the  question  which  we  are  most  interested  to  agi- 
tate in  regard  to  it.  Piety  is  the  especial  avowed  ob- 
ject of  every  religious  system  :  without  the  attainment 
of  which  the  most  ardent  of  its  admirers  would  pro- 
nounce it  unworthy  of  being  confided  in  or  maintained. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
what  may  be  the  political  influence  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem, or  what  its  influence  in  promoting  good  morals,  or 
securing  esthetical  culture,  compared  with  its  influence 
in  advancing  holiness  among  mankind,  and  preparing 
immortal  man  for  an  immortality  of  moral  purity  and  of 
peace.  We  are  too  prone  to  consider  only  those  benefits 
of  religion  that  belong  to  this  life:  and  we  fear  that  there 
are  many  who  give  their  approbation  to  Christianity 
more  because  they  see  all  its  advantages  to  human  socie- 
ty, as  it  now  exists,  than  because  they  have  any  true  faith 
in  its  everlasting  results.  But,  let  us  consider  how  soon 
all  the  things  of  this  world  shall  vanish  fr9m  before  us, 
and  that  the  very  world  we  inhabit  shall  dissolve :  while 
the  soul  of  man  shall  continue,  through  an  endless  dura- 
tion in  the  condition  in  which  it  shall  be  left  from  the  ab- 
sence of  religion,  as  it  shall  have  departed  from  the 
world,  or  in  that  condition  \ki  which  piety  shall  have 
placed  it.  Better  were  it  to  *brego  all  the  advantages 
which  we  can  possess  in  this  worldr— fimmeasurably  bet- 
ter— than  to  lose  sight  of  that  system  of  religious  truth, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  prepare  us  for  an  estate  of  per- 
petual holiness  and  felicity  beyond  the  narrow  horizon 
of  our  earthly  life. 

Some  have  affirmed  that  the  Calvinistic  system  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  men  in  sin  and  impenitence. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  same  objection  has  been 
urged  by  infidels  against  our  divine  Christianity :  and 
we  believe  with  as  much  reason  and  as  little  force.    Few, 
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however,  have  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that  the  prac* 
tical  effects  of  Calvinism  had  been  otherwise  than  salu- 
tary. Whether  we  reason  from  the  nature  of  our  system, 
or  from  its  palpable  effects,  we  shall  see  that,  as  much 
as  any  system  of  religion  ever  known  among  mankind, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

Presbyterianism  tends  to  produce  holiness,  because  it 
is  truth.  To  affirm  that  Divine  truth  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  holiness  in  God's  intelligent  and  moral  creatures 
may  be,  in  your  opinion,  only  to  utter  a  truism, — a  pro- 
position so  palpably  true,  as  not  to  demand,  or  to  admit 
of  discussion.  Yet  men,  whose  aims  seem  to  have  been 
virtuous,  have  evinced  a  surprising  indifference  to  Di- 
vine truth.  Many  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  pro- 
^duce  right  action,  without  the  inculcation  of  right  prin- 
ciples. Some  have  gone  even  further — have  treated 
with  contempt  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  imparting  rigid  instruction  in  the 
Christian  doctrines,  charging  them  with  narrowness  of 
mind  and  coldness  of  heart.  We  hear  constantly  the 
words  of  one  of  our,  most  admired.ppets  quoted  with  ap- 
probation:*   ;  >{ri,^rj,i    4.^fr'     i/*Vf»rti^|!yf*  '  # 
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— words  that  imply  that  the,  attainment  of  truth  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  as  regards  moral  action.  There  are 
even  those,  in  these  latter  days,  who,  while  they  profess 
Christianity,  deny  the  very  existence  of  an  ohject/i/ve  reve- 
lation. We  are  justified,  then,  in  offering  you  a  fewjce- 
fl^ctions  on  the  sanctifying  tendencies  of  truth. 

We  do  not  affirm  thjit  revealed  truth  necessarily 
produces  holiness,  but  tliat  holiness  is  the  natural  and 
legitimate  fruit  of  truth.'  Lord  Bacon  has  told  us  that, 
"certain  it  is  that -yeW^o^  and  honitas  (truth  and  good- 
ness,) are  as  the  seal  and  the  print:  for  truth  prints 
goodness."  Abercrombie  says,  "A  primary  and  essen- 
tial element,  in  the  regulation  of  the  will,  is  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  truths  and  motives  which  tend  to  in- 
fluence its  detex'mination.  The  highest  clas^  of  these 
comprehends  the  truths  of  religious  belief,  a  series  of 
moral  causes,  the  tendencies  of  which  are  of  the  most 
important  kind,  and  c^lc^lated  to  exer^  an  uniform  in- 
VoL.  IX.— No.  2.  '^  '      2 
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fluence  on  every  man  who  surrenders  himself  to  them. 
For  this  purpose  a  correct  knowledge  of  them  is  re- 
quired." Truth  leads  us  to  the  attainment  of  our  world- 
ly interests,  and  is  equally  important  to  our  acquisition 
of  an  immortal  welmre.  The  history  of  those  nations 
with  which  we  have  been  directly,  or  through  our  ances- 
tors connected,  convinces  us  of  the  importance  of  Divine 
truth  to  the  preservation  among  us  of  every  thing  which 
has  even  the  semblance  of  holiness.  The  history  of  all 
lands  proves  the  indispensableness  of  Divine  truth  to  the 
existence  of  moral  excellence.  Truth  is  after  godliness. 
All  Scripture  is  profitable.  We  say,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  James  Mcintosh,  thai  "  they  who  have  insisted  on 
right  belief,  have  produced  a  higher  morality  than  those 
who  have  merely  presented  moral  precepts." 

Truth  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  piety,  because 
it  has  a  trauquilizing  and  soothing  effect  on  the  mind. 
Bacon  says,  "  Certamly,  it  is  Heaven  on  earth,  to  have 
a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth."  Faith  is  founded  on 
truth  :  and  we  are  sanctified  by  faith.  Our  faith  ought 
to  have  not  merely  intensity,  but  breadth :  it  ought  to 
receive,  not  merely  some  things  most  cordially,  but  to 
grasp  all  that  Heaven  has  disclosed  to  us.  Truth  is  also 
mdispensable  to  holiness,  because  necessary  as  the  regu- 
lator of  conscience,  upon  whose  healthful  operations  all 
right  moral  action  depends.  We  are  not  to  be  told  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  not  necessary  at  all,  because  the  belief  of  them  is 
not  essential  to  salvation  ;  as  portions  of  revealed  truth, 
they  are  important  in  the  work  of  human  sanctification. 

The  evangelical  system  has  proved  itself  adapted  to 
secure  holiness.  **The  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  world- 
ly lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly, 
in  this  present  life.""  "  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  is  of  all 
truth  the  most  promotive  of  holiness,  because  it  is  the 
noblest  of  all.  It  secures  a  pure  and  lofty  morality,  and 
a  deep  and  fervid  spirituality,  which  seem  altogether 
alien  to  our  curse-smitten  world.  Philosophy  may  de- 
spise, and  infidelity  may  deride  this  truth,  but  we  have 
witnessed  "its  results  in  a  world  whose  situation,  without 
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it,  would  seem  desperate.  It  has  been  achieving  its  tri- 
umphs for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Let  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  let  the  martyrs  amid  the  flames,  let  the  Reform- 
ers, let  the  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  let  the  dying 
believers  in  every  age,  let  all  the  redeemed  in  Heaven 
tell  us,  whether  the  evangelic  doctrines  are  not  sanctify- 
ing truth.  Now,  Calvinism  not  merely  embraces  these 
evangelical  doctrines,  but  presents  them  before  the  world 
more  prominently ;  we  believe,  than  any  other  religious 
system.  No  other  system  but  the  evangelical,  however 
it  may  restrain  and  direct  men's  outward  action,  can 
produce  that  love  to  God  which  is  essential  to  true  piety 
and  accepted  obedience;-*  ^"'^  )>iw«a^j»|?:»:t  •#  uwj  yWf^^} 

Presbyterianism  has  a  tendency  to  disclose,  with  pe- 
culiar vividness,  the  Divine  justice  and  the  evil  of 
sin,  by  the  views  it  presents  of  the  great  atonement, 
especially  by  the  doctrine  it  holds  up  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  man's  guilt  to  the  blessed  Redeemer.  We  need 
only  remind  you  that  these  views  of  the  Divine  justice 
and  the  evil  of  sin  tend  to  the  production  and  promotion 
of  piety.  You  well  know  that  piety  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  our  consciousness  of  our  sinfulness,  and  to  our 
abhorrence  of  it.  It  is  when  we  see  its  magnitude  and 
evil,  that  we  ask  and  obtain  its  forgiveness,  and  seek  to 
escape  its  power,  by  placing  ourselves  under  the  domin- 
ion of  a  positive  holiness.  Nor  can  any  man  possess 
any  just  conceptions  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  who  does 
not  see  the  inflexibility  of  Heaven's  justice  so  great  that 
the  violation  of  His  law  can  never  go  unavenged,  that 
sin  can  never  go  unpunished,  even  when  Divine  mercy 
interposes  to  rescue  and  uphold  the  sinner  himself. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  that  it 
is  unfavourable  to  piety,  tending  to  prevent  both  its  for- 
mation and  its  progress  in  the  soul.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  advance  this  objection  with  the  most 
honest  purpose.  It  may  be  that  these  objectors  have 
not  placed  this  subject  before  them  in  all  its  possible  at- 
titudes, and  viewed  it  in  all  its  possible  aspects.  Igno- 
rant and  short-sighted  creatures  as  we  are,  we  may  easi- 
ly imagine  those  doctrines  to  be  disastrous,  which  infinite 
wisdom  has  published  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes. 
Had  men  been  left  to  th6  guidance  of  their  own  aiscre- 
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tion  in  making  the  Holy  Scriptures,  doubtless  many 
facts,  which  are  therein  recorded,  would  have  been 
omitted,  and  many  doctrines  which  are  therein  made 
known,  would  have  been  concealed  from  human  vision. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  think  that  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination  may  be  most  salutary  in  its  influence, 
alike  on  the  formation,  the  preservation  and  the  progress 
of  piety :  that  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  humbling 
hearts  which  nothing  else  seemed  able  to  humble,  and 
that  it  has  f^rnished  consolation  to  many  a  tempest-tost 
spirit,  when  ready  to  sink  into  despair.  Without  lofty 
views  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  a  lofty 
piety :  and  to  represent  the  Deity  as  acting  without  a 
purpose,  as  having  brought  into  existence  an  universe 
whose  destinies  he  could  not  controul,  or  as  being  thwart- 
ed in  His  plans  by  the  obstinacy  of  human  wills,  and  thus 
shorn  of  His  omnipotence, — is,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
to  make  an  unworthy  and  degrading  representation  of 
His  nature.  There  are  many,  who  can  not  conceive  of 
the  Deity  as  really  omniscient,  while  future  things  are 
beyond  His  controul,  and  are  to  be  regulated  altogether 
by  the  caprices  of  human  beings.  A  belief  in  the  Divine 
providence  certainly  serves  to  foster  piety ;  and  there 
are  those  who  can  not  conceive  of  a  Divine  providence 
that  has  no  purposes  to  fulfil ;  and  who  can.  not  believe 
that  a  Divine  providence  can  exist  in  human  affairs  at 
all,  unless  it  has  controul  over  the  volitions  of  men  as 
well  as  over  the  waves  of  the  sea.  To  limit  Divine  pro- 
vidence to  mere  material  affairs,  seems  to  restrict  it  too 
much  for  the  conscious  wants  of  the  Christian.  To  ex- 
tend the  control  of  God  over  the  wills  of  men,  is  to  affirm 
what  necessarily  implies  the  doctrine  of  Predestination 
in  all  its  fulness.  We  know  that  patience  under  the  af- 
flictions of  this  life  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  piety :  and  certainly  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  re- 
concile a  Christian  to  the  apparent  ills  he  endures  than 
the  belief  that  Heaven  has  ordained  them — than  the  be- 
lief that  all  things  are  so  arranged  by  infinite  wisdom  as 
to  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love  God,  and  are 
the  called  according  to  His  purpose.  Humility  is  a 
Christian  grace  of  the  highest  beauty  :  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed of  it  that  it  is  the  chief  grace  of  the  Christian  :  a^id 
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we  know  nothing  better  adapted  to  hunible  the  soul  be- 
fore God,  than  a  survey  of  bis  absolute  sovereignty, — 
than  the  conviction  that  our  destinies  are  completely  in 
His  hands,  that,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  "He  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  that  whom  he 
will  He  hardeneth."  This  truth,  fully  apprehended,  has 
been  the  instrument  of  making  multitudes  of  proud  souls 
bow  in  submission  at  the  cross,  by  whom  all  the  other 
truths  of  revelation  seemed  to  have  been  unheeded.  It 
strikes  terror  into  the  heart,  which  nothing  etse  seems 
able  to  waken  to  conviction.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
Christian,  who  perceives  that  his  salvation  is  wholly  of 
grace,  is  apt  to  make  the  most  rapid  and  exalted  attain- 
ments in  piety.  And  who  perceives  that  his  salvation  is 
a  gratuitous  gift,  so  fully  as  the  man  who  sees  that  it 
was  not  conferred  in  consideration  of  good  works  foreseen  - 
in  him,  but  without  regard  to  any  excellence  of  his  own, 
and  for  the  purJ)ose  that  he  might  attain  holiness  before 
God?  One  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  piety  in  the 
Christian  heart  is  gratitude :  but  whose  gratitude  can 
be  so  great  as  his,  who  knows  that  God's  love  to  him  is 
peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  has  been  speciallj^  de- 
signed for  him  from  everlasting  ages  ?  This  gratitude 
of  itself,  will  impel  him  along  a  career  of  heavenly  obe- 
dience, when  it  anchors  itself  on  the  atonement.  It  is 
said  that  a  man,  who  believes  himself  predestinated  to 
eternal  life,  will  become  careless  about  his  salvation  and 
indifferent  to  sin.  But  we  reply,  that  the  child  of  God 
will  be  presef  ved  from  this  carelessness — from  this  in- 
difference as  a  thing  habitual.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
suppose  himself  predestined  to  eternal  life,  for  no  man 
has  a  right  to  suppose  himself  a  Christian,  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  sin.  The  Christian  knows  that  he  is  as  really 
predestined  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  and 
to  the  practice  of  good  works,  as  to  the  attainment  of 
Heaven.  He  knows  that  God  hath  chosen  him  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  he  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  (Ex.  xi :  4,) 
that  God  hath  chosen  him  to  salvation,  through  the 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  the  belief  of  the  truth.^^ 
2  Thess.  2 :  12.  He  knows  that  he  is  elect  unto  obedi- 
ence.—l  Pet.  i :  2.    To  suppose  that  a  doctrine,  which 
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presents  the  noblest  views  of  God's  nature,  that  inspires 
the  highest  confidence  in  his  providence,  that  is  best 
adapted  to  humble  the  soul  and  exclude  all  boasting  and 
self-righteousness, — that  produces  patience,  and  nerves 
the  heart  to  fortitude,  and  awakens  gratitude  and  love  to 
God, — to  suppose  that  such  a  doctrine  can  be  detrimen- 
tal to  piety  seems  to  us  altogether  unreasonable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  eminently  favourable  to  it.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  natural  effect  of  this  doctrine:  we 
do  not  defiy  that  men  may  wrest  it  to  their  destruction, 
as  also  the  other  Scriptures.  There  is  nothing  so  good 
that  human  deformity  may  not  pervert  and  misapply 
it. 

Presbyterianism,  in  as  much  as  it  exhibits  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  only  rule  of  conduct  and  belief,  fosters  the 
study  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  truth,  and 
in  the  Same  proportion,  tends  to  nourish  piety,  and  thus 
has  the  advantage  over  all  those  systems  of  religious 
faith,  which  do  not  give  the  same  preeminence  to  the 
word  of  God.  Certainly  a  system  which  relies  on  the 
Divine  truth  mainly,  as  the  instrument  of  sanctification, 
must  be  more  favourable  to  piety  than  one  which  places 
an  undue  confidence  in  human  traditions,  or  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  one  that  looks  to  mere  excited  feel- 
ings, as  the  great  means  of  spiritual  improvement. 

In  showing  you  that  our  system  is  well  adapted  to 
promote  intellectual  culture  and  good  morals,  we  have 
lurnished  you  at  least  presumptive  proof  of  its  favoura- 
ble influence  on  piety.  Certainly,  no  one  will  deny, 
that  where  intelligence  and  good  morals*  prevail,  the 
Gospel,  in  its  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influences,  is 
most  likely  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  home.  •      , 

"We  have  said  already,  that  Presbyterians  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  America,  have  ever  regarded  the 
Christian  Sabbath  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  ever 
observed  it  with  something  of  the  spirit  that  is  congeni- 
al to  the  purposes  of  the  hallowed  day, — that  they  have 
indeed,  preserved  it  from  being  trampled  into  dishonour 
in  the  dust.  There  is  something  poetic  and  son}ething 
sacred  in  the  very  thought  of  the  sabbatic  peacefulness 
that  every  seventh  day  reigns  over  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  favoured  Scotland.    The  holy  observance  of  the  Sab- 
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bath,  (as  we  have  shown,)  is  good  for  the  intellect  of  a 
people;  equally  favourable  is  it  to  the  nurture  of  hallow- 
ed devotion,  of  genuine  piety.  To  spend  a  Sabbath  in 
the  public  devotions  of  religion,  and  in  secret  commu- 
nion with  God,  in  meditation  on  Divine  mercies  and  in 
anticipation  of  human  rest,  diffuses  a  hallowed  fragrance 
over  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  prepares  it  for  the 
conflicts  which,  during  the  ensuing  week,  it  must  en- 
counter, amid  the  business  transactions  of  an  ungodly 
world.  Unless  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  be  recognized 
in  all  its  fulness,  the  public  duties  of  the  day  will  be 
performed  in  a  careless  and  irreverent  spirit :  and  that 
portion  of  the  day,  which  is  not  allotted  to  public  wor- 
ship, will  be  spent,  if  not  in  positive  festivity,  in  idle 
visiting  and  conversation,  or  in  meditating  on  the  secu- 
lar business  of  the  week.  Happy  are  we  when  we  hail 
the  coming  of  the  Sabbath  with  hearts  of  fervid  devo- 
tion— when  we  use  its  early  hours  in  preparation  for  the 
services  of  the  Sanctuary — when  we  feel  that  all  its  mo- 
ments are  consecrated  to  God,  employing  its  afternoons 
and  its  evenings  in  secret  supplication,  in  religious  dis- 
course, in  heaven-directed  meditation,  and  in  songs  of 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  our  salvation  !  Honour  to  the  me- 
mories of  the  men,  who  have  effected  for  us  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Presbyterians  have  ever  been  the  advocates  of  the 
rigid  administration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  That 
they  have  discharged  their  whole  duty  in  referencae  to 
this  matter,  we  are  far  from  affirming,  but  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  here  as  faithfully  as  any,  more 
faithfully  #ian  most.  We  know  how  exact  the  early 
church  in  Geneva,  when  its  Presbyterianism  was  pure, 
was  in  guarding  the  purity  of  its  members.  The  Puri- 
tans, who  were  chiefly  Presbyterians,  while  they  remain- 
ed in  the  Church  of  England,  insisted  that  not  merely 
those  whose  lives  were  scandalous,  but  those  also  who 
gave  no  evidence  of  sincere  piety,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  We  believe  that 
few  things  tend  more  directly  to  the  enlargement  of  pie- 
ty among  a  people  than  the  faithful  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  ,  ' 

Presbyterians  have  never  adopted  those  Erastian  prin- 
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ciples  which  are  so  detrimental  to  tlie  piet}^  of  a  church. 
It  is  true  that  Presbyterian  chnrches  have,  sometimes, 
been  more  closelj^  united  to  the  States  in  which  they 
flourished,  than  we  can  approve  or  could  have  desired. 
Still  they  have  acknowledged  no  head  of  the  church  ex« 
cept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  rarely  failed  to 
claim  that  independence  of  civil  authority  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  ,  ,  ; 

That  faithful  instruction  of  their  children  in  religious 
truth,  for  which  Presbyterians  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished, is  eminently  favourable  to  the  nurture  of  piety. 
Experience  has  ever  proved  that  the  piety  is  most  mature 
ana  fervent  of  those,  who  are  most  deeply  imbued  in  the 
Scriptures  :  and  they  are  such,  who,  like  Timothy,  have 
learned  the  Scriptures  from  their  childhood.  The  in- 
structions of  early  life  may  indeed  be  disregarded,  and 
'without  special  grace  none  secure  salvation.  It  will  be 
discovered,  however,  that  the  largest  number  of  the  con- 
sistently and  fervently  pious  are  among  those  who  have 
been  early  familiar  with  Divine  truth.  A/i%'</';i.  r.,  /mi 
^'It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  h^ve  adorned  by  their  piety  the  visible  church 
of  the  Redeemer,  have  been  brought  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Oalvinistic  system  of  faith,  dissociated  from 
a  prelatical  form  of  church  government.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  the  pei*8ons  who  have  been  most  eminent  in 
piety,  such  as  Newton  and  Scott,  have  been  Calvinists. 
They  may  not  be  regarded  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  in- 
fluence of  our  system :  and  yet,  who  can  doubt  that 
Calvinism  had  more  to  do  than  prelacy  in  the  formation 
of  their  religious  character?  We  do  not  doubt,  however, 
that  the  sincerely  and  profoundly  pious  have  been  rear- 
ed under  other  systems  than  Calvinism.  To  show  you 
the  influence  of  the  Calvinistic  system  on  piety,  we  quote 
the  following  passage  from  the  Keflections  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  Memoirs  of  David  Brainard  :  "  The 
preceding  history  serves  to  confirm  those  doctrines  usu- 
ally called  the  doctrines  of  grace.  For,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  there  is  truth,  substance  or  value  in  the  main,  of 
Mr.  Brainard's  religion,  it  will  undoubtedly  follow  that 
those  doctrines  are  divine  :  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  according  to  that 
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scheme  of  things :  all  built  on  those  apprehensions,  no- 
tions, and  views,  that  are  produced  and  established  in 
the  mind  by  those  doctrines.  He  was  brought  by  doc- 
trines of  this  kind  to  his  awakening,  and  deep  concern 
about  things  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  nature ;  and  by 
these  doctrines  his  convictions  were  maintained  and  car- 
ried on  ;  and  his  conversation  was  evidently  altogether 
agreeable  to  this  scheme,  but  by  no  means  ^agreeing  with 
the  contrary ;  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Armin- 
ian  notion  of  conviction  or  repentance.  His  conversion 
was  plainly  founded  in  a  clear,  strong  conviction,  and 
undoubting  persuasion  of  the  truth  ot  thosB  things  ap- 
pertaining to  these  doctrines,  which  Arminians  most  ob- 
ject against,  and  his  own  mind  had  contended  most 
about,  and  his  conversion  was  no  confirming  and  per- 
fecting of  moral  principles  and  habits,  by  use  and  prac- 
tice, and  his  own  labour  in  an  industrious  disciplining 
himself,  together  with  the  concurring  suffgestions  and 
conspiring  aids  of  God's  Spirit;  but  entirely  a  super- 
natural work,  at  once  turning  him  from  darkness  to 
marvellous  light,  and  from  the  power  of  sin  to  the  do- 
minion of  divine  and  holy  principles ;  an  effect,  in  no 
regard  produced  by  his  own  strength  or  labour,  or  ob- 
tained by  his  virtue;  and  not  accomplished  until  he  was 
first  brought  to  a  full  conviction  that  all  his  own  virtue, 
strength,  labours  and  endeavours,  could  never  avail  any- 
thing to  the  procuring  or  producing  this  effect."  After 
further  remarks  of  a  similar  nature,  Mr.  Edwards  asks, 
"Can  the  Arminians  produce  an  instance,  within  this 
age,  and  so  plainly  within  our  reach  and  view,  of  such  a 
reformation,  such  a  transformation  of  a  man,  to  scriptu- 
ral devotion,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  true  Christian 
morality,  in  one  that  before  lived  without  these  things, 
on  the  foot  of  their  principles,  and  through  the  influence 
of  their  doctrines  ?"  However  pleasing  the  office  might 
be,  it  would  require  much  time  for  its  faithful  discharge, 
that  of  describing  the  individuals  of  extraordinary  piety, 
who,  for  centuries,  have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.    Their  record  is  on  high. 

No  societies  of  men  have  ever  been  more  distinguish- 
ed for  sincere  and  ardent  piety  than  those  which  have 
been  constituted  by  Presbyterians.     In  this  respect,  be- 
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fore  the  Eeformation,  how  favourably  the  Caldees  and 
Waldenses,  and  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  Bo- 
hemians, may  be  contrasted  with  all  the  contemporary 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith  !  Piety  among  the  Hu- 
gonots,  notwithstanding  their  implication  with  political 
questions,  was  decided  and  fervent,  even  so  much  so  as 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  devotion  beneath  the  cold  ribs  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  So  long  as  the 
Presbyterians  of  Switzerland  retained  their  system  of 
faith  in  its  primitive  purity,  it  produced  among  them 
the  genuine  fruits  of  holiness.  "We  know  how  exactly 
the  decline  of  piety  in  Geneva  has  corresponded  with 
the  decline  of  Calvinism  there  :  and  that  the  revival  of 
Calvinism  there,  during  the  present  century,  has  been 
attended  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  piety.  Holland, 
where  the  Puritans  were  nurtured  so  far  as  to  have  ac- 
quired'faith  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  has  long  possessed 
much  real  spiritual  religion.  No  man  can  doubt  that 
Scotland  has  possessed,  for  three  hundred  years,  an  un- 
usual share  of  piety.  The  Puritans  of  England,  alike 
those  who  preferred  a  Presbyterian  form  of  church  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  preferred  independency,  (they 
were  all  Calvinists,)  have  ever  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
putation for  firmness  of  faith  and  fervour  of  devotion. — 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  various  bodies  of 
Presbyterians  have  evinced  as  sincere  and  profound  a 
piety  as  any  other  denominations  in  the  land. 

Martyrdom  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  at  least  religious 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  Presbyterianism  has  its  mar- 
tyrs. What  numbers  who  have  held  this  persecuted 
faith  in  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  have  sealed  their  testimony  to  its 
saving  power  with  their  life's  blood  I  We. need  only  re- 
mind you  of  John  Hubs,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  George  Wishart  and  Hugh  MacKail.  No 
other  faith,  in  modern  ages,  has  offered  so  much  blood 
in  martyrdom.  There  are  large  religious  denominations 
that  can  not  praise  God  for  a  single  martyr.  Presbyte- 
rianism has  proved  its  sanctifying  influence,  by  the  vo- 
luntary sacrifices  which  its  votaries  have  encountered. 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  the 
ministers  of  Scotland  lately  relinquished  for  conscience 
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sake — of  their  giving  np  their  manses — the  scenes  of 
their  domestic  joys,  and  the  birth-places  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  many  cases  their  own, — and  of  their  quit- 
ting forever  their  churches,  dear  to  them  from  ten  thou- 
sand hallowed  historic  and  personal  associations.  If  a 
missionary  spirit  furnishes  any  proof  of  piety,  we  can 
claim  this  proof  of  it  for  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  missionary  as  well  as  a 
martyr  spirit.  God  has  also  granted  to  Presbyterian 
churches  the  spirit  of  revivals.  He  has  bestowed  on 
them  times  of  refreshing  from  his  presence.  "Witness 
that  extraordinarv  revival  in  the  kirk  of  Shotts,  on 
Monday,  21st  of  June,  1630,  when  about  five  hundred 
gave  evidence  of  their  conversion,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  single  sermon.  Let  no  man,  who  has 
read  the  history  of  Kevivals  under  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  Edwards  and  Nettleton,  doubt  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Calvinistic  doctrines  may  secure  the  most  glorious 
effusions  of  God's  Spirit.  And  here  we  quote  again 
from  the  Reflections  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Me- 
moirs of  Brainard  :  '*And  here  is  worthy  to  be  consider- 
ed, not  only  the  effect  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  as  they 
are  called,  on  Mr.  Brainard  himself,  but  also  the  effect 
of  the  same  doctrines,  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  him, 
on  others.  It  is  abundantly  pretended  and  asserted  of 
late,  that  these  doctrines  tend  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  all  morality  and  religion,  and  to  enervate 
and  vacate  all  reasonable  motives  to  the  exercise  and 
practice  of  them,  and  lay  invincible  stumbling-blocks 
before  infidels,  and  to  hinder  their  embracing  Christiani- 
ty;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  are  the  iruitful  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  goodness,  set  religion  on  its  right 
basis,  represent  it  in  an  amiable  light,  give  its  motives 
their  full  force,  and  recommend  it  to  the  reason  and 
common  sense  of  mankind.  But  where  can  they  find  an 
instance  of  so  great  and  signal  effect  of  their  doctrines, 
in  bringing  infidels,  who  were  at  such  a  distance  from 
all  that  is  civil,  humane,  sober,  rational,  and  Christian, 
and  so  full  of  inveterate  prejudices  against  these  things, 
to  such  a  degree  of  humanity,  civility,  exercise  of  reason, 
self-denial,  and  Christian  virtue  ?  Arminians  place  reli- 
gion in  morality  :  let ,  them  bring  an  instance  of  their 
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doctrines  producing  such  a  transformation  of  a  people  in 
point  of  morality."     '      '  ,    ■  ■    - 

Mr.  Bancroft  informs  us,  "that  the  English  nation  be- 
came Protestants  is  due  to  the  Puritans."  We  may 
confidently  afiirm,  that  but  for  the  influence  of  Calvin- 
ism, the  people  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
their  descendants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  would 
now  possess  a  piety  no  better  than  that  which  is  nourish- 
ed by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  friends  of 
evangelical  piety  in  every  denomination  are  indebted  to 
Presbyterians  mainly  for  the  preservation  of  that  pure 
scriptural  faith,  from  which  nows  the  spiritual  piety 
which  they  hold  in  so  high  esteem.  Tate  away  from 
the  Reformation  the  influence  of  Presbyterianism  on 
piety,  and  you  have  shorn  that  great  religious  revolution 
of  more  than  half  of  its  glory  and  success. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  imLITY. 

Two  British  vessels  weighed  anchor  on  the  25th  May, 
184:5,  with  a  picked  crew,  and  a  noble  band  of  officers, 
and  were  met  by  a  whaler  on  the  26th  July  following, 
in  the  upper  waters  of  Baffins  Bay,  moored  to  an  ice- 
berg.* They  have  not  been  seen  since;  and  the  only 
trace  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  lost  navigators  are 
a  few  utensils,  with  some  spoons  bearing  the  initials  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  The  exploration  of  a  North-west 
passage  from  the  Arctic  ocean,  has  been  forgotten  in 
the  zeal  that  has  been  manifested  in  search  of  those  who 
went  forth  upon  this  perilous  undertaking;  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilized  world  have  been  enlisted  fur  that 
true-hearted  and  courageous  woman,  who  has  appealed 
in  behalf  of  her  lost  husband  and  his  associates,  to  the 
gallantry  and  generosity  of  English  and  American  sea- 
men.   Expedition  after  expedition  has  failed,  and  an- 
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other  heroic  band  is  lost,  and  an  expedition  is  underta- 
ken to  reclaina  them.  Further  search  only  involves 
others  in  the  same  desperate  calamity ;  and  yet,  many 
of  our  citizens  commend  the  measure. 

This  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  characterizes  the  present  age ;  and  is 
opposed  in  all  its  aspects  to  the  old  regime  of  utilitarian 
philosophy.  The  latter  is  strictly  conservative,  iu  all  its 
operations  ;  whereas  the  former  would  launch  forth  into 
new  adventures,  and  explore  new  regions,  even  if  dag- 
ger and  disappointment  should  attend  them.  The  lesson 
of  experience  may  be  learned  by  failure,  as  well  as  by 
success  ;  and  because  a  thing  was  never  attempted,  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  undertaken  ;  or  because 
a  certain  end  has  always  been  attained  in  an  indirect 
way,  is  no  objection  to  pursuing  a  direct  route  to  the 
same.  Yet,  many  things  are  reallv  improved  by  age, 
and  there  is  much  in  the  reverence  lor  old  things,  which 
is  praise- worthy,  and  it  is  well  that  a  people  should  not 
abandon  familiar  customs  for  new  forms,  which  bring  no 
improvement  with  them.  It  is  still  most  unfortunate 
that  nothing  should  be  considered  worthy  of  regard,  un- 
less it  has  the  sanction  of  our  forefathers.  There  are 
many  things  in  our  day,  which  were  not  dreamed  of  in 
their  philosophy ;  ana  we  find  much  to  admire,  with 
something  to  condemn,  in  those  features  in  which  they 
had  no  lot  or  part. 

Taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  varioup  avocations  of 
mankind,  we  will  not  fail  to  discover  indications,  of  the 
different  elements  to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  the 
farmer,  or  planter,  should  be  considered  the  primary 
type  of  the  business  class,  let  us  enquire :  who  lives  in 
that  log-house,  covered  with  rough  clap-boards,  and  the 
cracks  filled  with  dry  mud,  with  one  door,  and  one  small 
window,  without  glass  ?  He  is  a  man  of  some  means, 
and  has  money  at  interest,  but  continues  to  labour  with 
his  own  hands,  and  pounds  his  corn  in  a  moi;tar,  instead 
of  paying  toll  to  a  miller  to  grind  it  into  meal.  Besides 
his  corn  and  potatoes,  he  plants  enough  cotton  for  his 
wife  to  spin,  and  make  into  thread ;  to  be  converted  into 
cloth  on  a  loom  ; — which  will  employ  every  moment  she 
can  spare  from  cooking  and  washing.    He  uses  the  tools 
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and  farming  utensils,  which  many  generations  before 
have  employed,  and  therefore  feels  satisfied  to  make  no 
change  for  those  new-fangled  implements,  which  book- 
farmers  have  introduced.  As  to  the  rows  in  his  fields, 
he  considers  their  adaptation  for  carrying  off  the  super- 
fluity of  water  that  may  fall  in  a  heav^  shower,  and 
directs  them  from  the  ridg^'  to  the  base  of  the  slopes, 
having  a  great  aversion  to  ^any  curves  or  angles  which 
would  cross  the  declivity  of 'the  hill,  and  thus  retard  the 
free  flow  of  water  from  its  summit.  If  a  fine  soil  is  soon 
washed  away,  and  rendered  impracticable  by  gullies, 
he  cuts  the  timber  from  a  new  spot  of  land,  and  burns 
most  of  the  wood  on  it,  that  the  ashes  may  enrich  it,  and 
carries  out  his  favourite  mode  of  conducting  off  the  wa- 
ter, during  the  few  years  it  is  fit  for  cultivation.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  individual  has  a  rule  for  doing 
every  thing,  and  that  he  is  able,  like  many  of  our  fami- 
lies of  rank,  to  trace  the  regulations  of  his  household 
back  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  After  these 
particulars,  we  may  pass  him  by,  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
premises  of  another,  who  resides  some  distance  off,  but 
whose  mansion  glitters  in  the  sunbeams  as  we  approach. 
The  enclosure  is  of  the  most  fanciful  order,  and  the  gate 
is  swung  on  patent  hinges,  opening  and  closing  on  eithqr 
side,  with  a  spring,  which  performs  its  office  upon  the 
slightest  touch.  Having  entered  through  this  portal,  we 
find  a  circular  carriage-way,  surrounding  a  rich  parterre 
pf  choice  shrubs  and  roses,  with  meandering  paths,  and 
here  and  there  a  bower  of  evergreens,  most  tastefully 
fitted  up  to  accommodate  a  group,  or  throw  a  sp^ll  of 
enchantment  around  fond  hearts  that  might  meet  to- 
gether there.  But  the  porch  of  that  elegant  mansion  is 
now  reached,  and  a  servant  in  livery  ushers  us  into  its 
richly  furnished  drawing  room,  where  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  waiting,  in  full  uress,  to  receive  company.  Her 
husband  is  absent,  she  knows  not  where,  and  may  be 
gone  several  days,  but  is  sure  to  return  by  a  given  time, 
when  a  grand  reception  is  to  make  many  pleased  with 
themselves  and  their  entertaining  friends.  This  gentle- 
man has  a  plantation  adjoining  this  delightful  retreat, 
and  he  occasionally  rides  through  the  fields,  and  talks 
with  his  overseer,  in  reference  to  the  result  of  the  guano, 
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for  which  he  paid  fifty  dollars  a  ton  ;*or  the  rare  speci- 
men of  Jethro  cotton-seed,  which  cost  him  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  per  bushel.  His  experiments  with  muck  brought 
from  the  river  banks,  or  marl  from  a  bed  near  by, 
are  also  descanted  on,  while  his  latest  style  of  plough, 
and  the  newly  received  cotton  planter,  are  not  overlook- 
ed. These  labour-saving  contrivances  are  the  great 
boast  of  this  refined  and  gentlemanly  planter :  but  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  dwells  upon  the  yield  of  his  grounds ;  and 
then,  with  some  adroit  explanation  of  his  recent  short- 
coming, and  a  new  device  oy  which  such  a  result  shall 
be  obviated  for  the  future.  This  same  planter  is  a  pro- 
minent member  in  a  neighbouring  agricultural  society, 
and  sends  the  best  specimens  of  stock,  and  rare  products, 
to  the  fairs  ifi  his  own  State,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  is  doubtless  represented  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  industry  of  all  nations  in  Paris,  if  he  is  not  present 
in  person  to  recommend  the  claims  of  America  to  the 
consideration  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  difference  in  tillers  of  the  earth ;  and  a 
similar  diversity  may  be  observed  amongst  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  One  will  be  found  plodding  along,  in 
the  old  beaten  path;  and  with  the  motto— '"<-^i»  'f 
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"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise," 
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he  passes  through  life  unnoticed,  and  dies  with  a  legacy 
of  his  tools,  and  perhaps  a  feather-bed  and  a  milch  q.o% 
to  his  family ;  while  another,  who  is  less  worthy,  per- 
haps, makes  professions  of  great  capacity  and  tact,  in 
his  particular  sphere,  and  has  an  extra  touch  for  all 
things,  which  has  the  attraction  of  novelty,  if  there  is 
nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  There  are  still  those, 
who  would  carry  corn  in  one  end  of  a  bag,  and  a  rock  in 
the  other  to  balance  it,  or  even  on  their  own  shoulders, 
to  save  the  poor  animal  on  which  they  are  seated  from 
the  burden.  There  are  also  those,  who  would  employ 
the  whip-saw  and  the  jack-plane,  even  in  full  view  of  a 
saw-mill,  and  a  planing  machine.  A  few  will  adhere  to 
the  ox-cart,  and  the  four-horse  wagon,  to  transport  their 
products  to  market,  with  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  rough 
roads  and  mud-holes,  and  the  exposure  of  camping  out 
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on  the  way-side  at  night.  The  breaking  dotvri  of  run* 
ning  gear,  the  death  of  a  horse,  or  of  a  servant,  from  the 
harsh  labour,  is  not  thought  of,  when  the  direct  outlay 
of  a  few  dollars  for  conveyance  by  rail-road  is  before  the 
mind.  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  strikes  all 
such  as  a  most  aaffe  aphorism ;  and  though  two  dollars 
might  be  made,  while  one  is  saved,  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  thinking  that  nothing  has  gone  out  of  the  purse. — 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  "  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish" ;  and  that  is  poor  economy  which  does  not  em- 
ploy the  talent  in  hand,  to  add  others  unto  it.  But  we 
must  leave  this,  for  another  phase  of  our  subject. 

Let  us  submit  literature  to  an  examination,  and  des* 
cant  upon  some  of  its  most  obvious  characteristics. — 
There  have  been  as  many  orders  of  literary  productions 
as  the  ages  and  varieties  of  the  human  race.  We  look 
back  upon  the  ancients  with  a  kind  of  reverence  for  their 
classic  taste  and  energetic  diction,  and  manj'^  are  disposed 
to  trace  all  that  is  meritorious  in  composition  since  the 
days  of  Homer,  to  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  Iliad, 
while  others  see  in  Horace  and  in  Virgil  the  germs  of 
all  thought  and  sentiment.  Greece  and  Rome  have 
been  a  fruitful  theme  for  historians,  poets  and  orators  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and  until  very  recently,  it  would 
have  been  considered  indicative  of  deficient  mental  train- 
ing, for  an  individual  to  undertake  any  literary  effort 
without  drawing  upon  the  fountain  of  antiquity  for  the 
materials  which  he  used.  Heathen  mythology  has  fur- 
nished more  illustrations  for  a  certain  class  of  writers 
than  all  the  histories  of  real  life  which  the  world  has 
presented.  The  gods  and  goddesses,  the  demons,  the 
muses,  the  graces,  and  the  myths  of  fabulous  conception, 
are  brought  forth  to  embody  qualities,  and  to  delineate 
characters,  in  the  productions  of  literary  men,  and  yet, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  such  fictitious  and  unnatural 
personifications  can  have  no  just  relation  to  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life.  These  things  may  serve  as  records  of 
the  delusions  of  past  ages,  and  may  be  instructive  to  the 
curious,  but  the  frequent  allusions  which  are  made  to 
them  by  writers  of  the  present  day,  savours  of  pedantry, 
or  of  a  spirit  which  is  very  inconsistent,  with  true  pro- 
gress. ., ... 
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Leaving  antiquity,  and  coming  down  to  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  English  nation,  we  find  some- 
what of  the  same  sanctity  thrown  around  their  customs 
of  living  and  their  uses  of  language,  by  many  of  our 
men  of  learning.  Because,  forsooth,  a  thing  was  done 
in  a  certain  way  in  England,  two  hundred  years  ago,  we 
are  called  upon  to  lend  our  sanction  to  it,  without  con- 
sidering whether  another  mode  is  not  equally  adapted 
to  our  purposes.  From  the  cooking  of  a  duci^,  to  the 
preaching  of  a  sermon,  the  old  English  style  is  of  para- 
mount importance  with  such  persons,  and  it  matters  not 
if  the  same  thing  can  be  effected  more  promptly  or  com- 
pletely by  a  different  process,  the  departure  from  the 
English  custom  will  be  a  most  effectual  bar  to  such  a 
connection.  This  feeling  is  carried  into  every  department 
of  letters,  and  even  a  word  cannot  be  introduced  to  ex- 
press a  new  idea,  without  a  challenge  founded  on  its 
absence  from  the  writings  of  old  English  authors.  These 
writers  may  never  have  conceived  of  the  thought,  which 
the  word  is  designed  to  express  ;  and  yet,  we  must  en- 
quire if  it  was  used  by  them,  and  used  in  the  exact  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  it.  They  had  no 
use  for  such  a  word, — they  had  no  idea  to  convey  by  it, — 
and  yet  they  must  be  presumed  to  have  it,,  or  it  is  im- 
proper to  use  it.  This  mode  of  studying  philology  would 
make  us  indebted  entirely  to  old  English  authors  for  our 
vocabulary,  and  they  should  have  been  more  than  mor- 
tal, to  fulfil  all  the  requisitions  of  their  own  age,  and  all 
future  generations,  in  the  department  of  language. — 
While  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  progressive  in  every 
thing  beside,  it  must  be  kept  nailea  to  the  version  of  the 
English  language  used  by  standard  authors  at  a  particu- 
lar era ;  and  thus  no  improvement  in  the  use  or  pronun- 
ciation of  words  can  ever  be  expected.  Ideas  and  senti- 
ments are  frequently  attributed  to  writers  of  a  former 
generation,  which  had  never  been  conceived  by  them, 
and  it  requires  much  ingenious  liberty  with  their  words 
to  make  the  inference.  All  know  that  Shakspeare  ifi 
regarded  as  a  writer  of  gigantic  conceptions ;  and  yet, 
the  annotations  which  have  been  written  to  explain  his 
meaning,  and  develope  his  ideas,  would  fill  more  vol- 
umes than  the  productions  themselves:  and  even  with 
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his  terse  and  pointed  style  of  expression,  there  is  much 
that  critics  consider  doubtful,  as  to  the  true  intent  and 
scope  of  many  of  his  passages.  He  may  have  intended 
in  some  instances  to  convey  ideas  different  from  the 
usual  construction  of  readers,  but  we  have  no  thought 
that  his  reputation  has  ever  sustained  any  detriment^  by 
a  mistake  of  this  kind,  made  by  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Their  very  exalted  estimate  of  his  powers  of 
thought,  would  always  inspire  them  with  the  most  lofty 
sentiment,  which  could  be  associated  with  the  words  of 
the  writer.  A  good  understanding  is  important  to  se- 
cure a  favourable  impression  from  the  nearer  of  any 
composition,  but  more  important  still,  is  a  high  appreci- 
ation of  the  author's  capacity  of  thought.  Many  fine 
speeches,  from  humble  sources,  have  been  lost,  because 
the  hearer  expected  nothing,  and  gave  no  heed  to  what 
was  said ;  and  again,  many  meagre  sentiments,  from 
noted  characters,  have  been  lauded,  because  of  a  pre- 
possession of  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  favour  of  the 
speaker,  which  precluded  discrimination.  An  individu- 
al who  is  accustomed  to  say  witty  things  will  get  credit 
for  what  he  never  thought,  of;  and  one  who  jests,  will 
raise  a  laugh  when  he  least  expects  it.  So  it  is  with  the 
high  estimate  of  the  writings  of  former  ages  ;  an  arrange- 
ment of  words,  because  peculiar,  may  be  considered  su- 
perior to  what  has  succeeded,  and  because  not  clearly 
understood,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  germs  of 
thought,  while  the  authors  were  unconscious  of  the  same. 
We  read  much,  in  other  words,  that  never  was  written  ; 
and  it  is  enough  to  award  the  writers  the  merit  of  stimu- 
lating the  mind  of  the  reader  to  new  combinations  of 
ideas,  and  new  conceptions,  far  superior  to  those  which 
are  presented.  We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  the  experience  of  what  has  preceded  us 
in  literature ;  and  we  would  fain  believe,  that  some  wri- 
ters of  the  present  day,  had  not  only  profited  by  what 
others  wrote,  long  ago,  but  that  they  had  improved 
upon  the  pattern  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them, 
and  are  now  better  qualified  to  erect  a  standard  of 
taste,  and  substantial  merit,  than  to  lean  upon  a  by -gone 
sentiment  in  literature.  We  have  the  benefit  of  all  that 
has  been  effected,  and  should  be  more  competent  to  ar- 
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rive  at  correct  conclusions.  It  is  not  the  length  of  time, 
which  may  be  spent  in  ransacking  old  literary  rubbish, 
that  makes  the  scholar ;  nor  is  it  grey  hairs  that  gives 
experience  ;  but  it  is  giving  the  mind  a  proper  impulse 
in  its  investigations,  and  discriminating  the  true  from 
the  false  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Assuming, 
then,  that  there  exists,  at  present,  a  capacity  of  intellect 
equal  to  that  of  former  times,  and  an  energy  of  will,  not 
in  any  respect  inferior,  we  hold  that  the  mental  devel- 
opments should,  and  do,  transcend  those  of  by-gone 
ages,  in  a  proportion  directly,  as  our  experience  is  se- 
conded by  industry  in  literary  pursuits.  Thus,  we  trust, 
the  presumption,  that  whatever  has  been,  must  continue 
to  be,  is  set  aside ;  and  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  ex- 
amine the  proposition,  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right" ; 
which  brings  us  to  another  view  of  the  subject  of  litera- 
ture, as  a  progressive  development. 

Here  we  have  to  encounter  difficulties  of  quite  a 
different  character,  from  those  already  adverted  to. — 
Instead  of  a  strict  adherence  to  precedent,  we  find  a 
striking  tendency  to  adopt  ex  post  facto  rules;  and,  cut- 
ting loose  from  all  the  precepts  and  maxims  which  have 
been  given  to  us,  to  go  forth  upon  new  principles  of  self- 
sufficiency.  The  inhabitant  of  a  tropical  climate  refused 
to  believe  that  water  could  ever  become  a  solid  mass,  in 
the  form  of  ice,  and  the  same  incredulity  has  been  en- 
acted in  our  day,  as  to  any  advance  in  literature;  but 
this  does  not  justify  the  other  extreme  of  credulity  in  all 
things  heing  new^  that  are  seen  for  the  first  time. 

A  large  portion  of  our  race  are  entirely  occupied  with 
the  busy  scenes  around  us,  and  conclude  that  this  is  a 
great  age, — this  is  a  great  country, — and  we  are  a  great 
people,  without  a  thought  as  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  without  any  just  comparison  with  other  periods  in 
our  history,  or  the  history  of  other  nations.  They  feel 
their  independence,  and  manifest  it,  in  the  freedom  of 
their  speech  and  actions  from  all  restraint.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  supreme  power  to  will  and  to  do,  to  think 
and  to  plan,  belongs  to  them,  and  although  results  may 
be  adverse,  there  is  no  doubting  but  that  the  end  will 
ultimately  be  secured,  while  their  guardian  angel  whis- 
pers in  their  ears — "go  ahead"! 
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This  is  undoubtedly  a  fast  age,  and  people  experience 
sudden  transitions  in  every  department  of  life.  Travel 
and  intelligence  are  so  speedy,  that  every  day  brings  a 
change  in  our  prospects,  and  what  seemed  fixed  to-day, 
may  be  undone  to-morrow.  That  surrounding  circum- 
stances should  impress  the  mental  characteristics  of  a 
people,  is  in  accordance  with  onr  nature ;  and  we  find 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  a  new  orijer  of  things 
in  the  world  ot  literature.  From  the  plurality  of  the 
race  in  the  physical  creation,  to  transcendentalism,  in 
spiritual  philosophy,  we  observe  all  kinds  of  wild  fancies 
are  espoused  by  those  who  aspire  to  distinction.  The 
Bible  is  too  old  a  book  to  satisfy  the  refined  literary 
taste  of  such  persons,  while  nature's  God  does  not  con- 
form suflSciently  to  their  nature ;  and  they  must  needs 
strike  out  for  themselves  a  religion,  which  will  admit  of 
a  less  humiliating  view  of  self.  In  the  more  circum- 
scribed doctrine  of  Christianity,  there  are  too  many 
trammels  for  those  who  profess  such  freedom  of  inqui- 
ry; and  they  would  first  prove  there  is  no  God,  and  then 
make  a  God  within  themselves.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  all  such  have  no  use  for  any  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  intelligence,  and  rely  upon  their  own  intuitions,  in 
every  emergency,  with  inclination  as  the  guide  of  their 
lives.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  they  are  in  a  quag- 
mire, with  a  will-o-tbe-wisp  to  render  their  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

But  mankind  will  stare  at  those  who  call  upon  them 
"with  a  loud  voice,  and  proclaim  their  own  merits ;  and 
there  is  something  dazzling  in  a  great  name,  even  when 
egotism  is  the  father  of  it.  In  proportion  as  a  character 
is  invested  with  importance,  the  influence  of  the  indivi- 
duffl  for  good  or  evil  is  enhanced  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate  at  the  present  day,  that  vicious  propensities 
should  have  the  ascendency.  There  is  such  an  eager- 
ness for  excitement,  such  a  restless  activity  of  spirit,  that 
persons  are  readily  led  astray.  In  this  point  of  vie w^, 
romances  and  other  highly-wrought  fictions,  are  to  be 
deprecated.  Too  many  of  our  young  men  and  young 
Jadies  of  literary  pretensions,  are  engaging  in  this  vast 
field,  which  is  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  noxious 
flowers.     It  is  true  that  they  undertake  to   delineate 
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character ;  but,  most  frequently,  it  is  terribly  distorted 
by  passions,  or  by  crimes  of  deepest  die ;  and  the  reader 
is  indoctrinated  in  the  vices  of  life,  rather  than  guarded 
against  them.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  folly  to 
be  wise;"  and  we  must  think,  that  the  knowledge  im- 
parted by  the  light  literature  of  the  present  day,  is  de- 
structive of  happiness,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  receive  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  sub- 
stantial acquirements.  Show  us  a  novelist,  and  we  will 
warrant  him  a  creature  of  circumstance,  and  liable  to  be 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  He  does  not 
view  life  as  a  great  reality,  in  which  he  is  called  to  act 
out  in  good  faith  a  true  and  definite  part,  but  rather  as 
a  farce,  in  which  he  thinks  to  amuse  those  around  him, 
by  performing  with  a  disguise  of  natural  character. — 
Such  a  career  unfits  an  individual  for  participation  in 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  he  becomes  a  victim  to 
his  incessant  desire  for  something  new.  Show  us  a  no- 
vel reader,  and  it  will  require  no  rigid  examination  to 
prove  that  his  or  her  attainments  are  superficial,  and 
that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  grappling  with  any  subject 
requiring  acumen  and  research.  The  very  relish  iov 
fiction,  springs  from  an  indisposiUon  to  mental  effort; 
and  the  want  of  proper,  vigorous,  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties, leaves  them  in  a  state  of  impotency,  which  will 
prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
important  literary  undertaking. 

In  the  flights  of  fancy,  which  are  so  frequently  in- 
dulged by  writers  of  fiction,  there  is  a  tension  and  ex- 
citement of  feeling  for  the  time,  which  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  depression,  and  the  mind  is  thus  unfitted 
for  any  continuous  or  arduous  effort,  of  a  less  attractive 
nature.  Such  productions  cause  the  mind  to  look  for 
exaggeration  in  other  departments  of  literature,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  truth  and  reason.  But  to  dismiss 
from  our  view  altogether,  the  erroneous  representations 
of  character,  how  little  is  there  in  the  style  of  our  works 
of  fiction,  which  can  recommend  them  to  the  more  re- 
fined and  educated  class  of  society.  If  there  was  grace 
in  the  diction,  or  force  in  the  delineations,  this  would 
offer  some  redeeming  feature ;  but  they  are  most ,  fre- 
quently wanting  in  every  thing  elegant,  and  marked  by 
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a  redundancy  and  tautology,  which  should  exclude  them 
from  occupying  our  attention,  even  as  pastime,  from 
more  severe  literary  employments.  We  are  aware  that 
some  exceptions  exist  to  this  allegation  against  the  style 
of  novelists ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  think,  that  a  few 
who  have  entered  this  department  of  composition,  have 
added  to  the  beauties  of  literature, — at  the  same  time, 
that  the  chasteness  of  their  pictures,  have  served  to  ren- 
der virtue  more  attractive.  But,  we  allude  to  the  pre- 
dominant tendency  amongst  those  who  have  entered  the 
domain  of  fiction  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  our  state- 
ments cannot  be  considered  inapplicable.  With  all  the 
aversion  that  we  feel  to  reckless  dissipation,  we  believe 
it  may  sometimes  be  indulged  with  less  injury  to  the 
mental  tone  of  a  young  man,  than  the  incessant  poreing 
over  the  literary  trash  which  floods  our  book-stores  at 
the  present  day;  But,  if  there  must  be  excitement,  let 
neither  ifurnish  the  material  for  it.  There  are  many  in- 
vestigations which  the  enterprise  of  genius  may  under- 
take, and  keep  up  a  healthful  glow  of  mind  and  feeling, 
without  resorting  to  revelry,  or  the  seductive  influences 
of  literary  fiction.  This  period  in  the  world's  history,  is 
characterized  by  invention,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  sci- 
ence ;  and  he  who  fails  to  find  a  congenial  pursuit,  must 
be  vastly  fastidious.  In  all  the  departments  of  literary 
labour,  new  fields  of  inquiry  have  been  opened  up  with- 
in a  few  years :  and  a  young  man  who  does  not  seek  no- 
toriety, can  still  find  a  place  as  an  essayist  or  reviewer, 
which  will  shield  him  from  the  public  eye,  until  he  may 
make  a  name.  Instruction  may  be  derived  from  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  reason  and  attention  are 
the  great  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge. 
There  may  be  a  happy  blending  of  knowledge  and  in- 
vestigation for  new  truths,  which  indicates  the  well- 
balanced  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  using  what  has  been 
acquired,  in  the  search  for  truth,  that  learning  confers 
real  advantage  upon  its  possessor.  An  individual  can- 
not remain  stationary  in  letters,  and  if  he  would  not  re- 
trograde, he  must  add  to  the  data  which  he  has,  or 
develope  them  in  new  forms  and  combinations.  Few, 
perhaps,  have  a  creative  talent,  yet  all  can  enlarge  upon 
the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  imparted  to 
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them ;  and  thus,  mankind  may,  and  should,  advance 
constantly  in  intellectual  acquirements,  while  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  should  become  improved  and  refined  by 
exercise.  '  *  .  ^'     .  ■    . :    :    ■.■>v  .!■  ■•-i;':  ,-k'U:i<  'Mi'  ■ 

The  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  manners  of  a  people,  are 
always  under  the  sway  of  some  predominant  principle, 
and  a  high  standard  of  honour  is  considered  essential  to 
all  properly  constituted  society.  But  there  are  many 
lesser  influences,  which  serve  to  modify  the  character, 
and  mould  the  customs  of  mankind.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  sentiment  which  prompts  to  change,  where  there  is 
a  prospect  of  improvement ;  as  opposed  to  the  stand-still 
policy,  which  would  let  well  enough  alone.  He  who 
tries  all  things  and  holds  fast  to  the  good,  will  of  course 
effect  more  than  one  who  waits  until  he  is  entirely  as- 
sured that  his  end  is  available.  The  chief  element  of 
progress  is  perhaps  impulse,  and  it  has  a  fascination, 
which  requires  to  be  corrected  by  judgment.  A  calcu- 
lating policy  has  something  forbidding  in  its  aspect;  yet 
we  should  act  as  reason  dictates,  and  exercise  a  calm 
and  deliberate  forethought  as  to  our  conduct.  If  we 
analyse  the  two  elements  of  society  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  one  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  ingredient 
of  impulse,  with  a  small  proportion  of  common  sense, 
while  the  other  is  deeply  imbued  with  reason  and  con- 
sideration as  to  the  future,  but  is  based  on  a  false  stan- 
dard of  life.  Hence,  each  aspect  is  very  defective,  and 
must  be  modified  to  render  them  consistent  with  our 
views  of  the  true  destiny  of  man.  There  is  a  fastidious- 
ness manifested  by  the  former  class,  which  would  affect 
modesty  when  there  is  no  cause  for  sensibility.  Such 
would  decline  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  plain  man,  be- 
cause they  would  consider  him  not  an  equal  in  rank ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  very  far  superior  in  his  sense  of 
propriety,  and  in  his  mental  capacity.  The  same  class 
would  hesitate  to  designate  common  things  by  their  ap- 
propriate names,  lest  they  should  be  thought  vulgar; 
and  their  very  search  for  an  epithet  to  suit  their  taste, 
convicts  them  of  the  thing  which  they  are  trying  to 
avoid.  Th'ire  are  certain  associations,  on  the  part  of 
such  perso^*i8,  with  the  terms  which  are  ordinarily  applied 
to  certain  objects,  which  induces  them  to  avoid  them; 
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and  the  vulgarity  consists  in  this  association,  and  not  in 
applying  the  term  in  its  strict  and  proper  signification. 
The  name  which  is  applied  to  any  animal,  or  to  any  part 
of  the  same,  can  never  be  indecent,  if  the  circumstances 
require  an  allusion  to  it.  The  squeamishness  which 
would  avoid  the  use  of  words  that  are  requisite  to  render 
ourselves  understood,  should  be  discarded  from  polite 
circles  of  society;  and  indeed,  we  find  that  those  who 
affect  this  mawkish  nicety,  are  not  usually  the  best  bred 
people.  It  always  gives  us  an  elevated  impression  of 
the  refinement  of  a  lady  who  speaks  of  familiar  things 
ia  familiar  terms,  and  treats  matters  of  fact  as  realities, 
in  her  expressions.  If  false  delicacy  was  rebuked,  and 
we  could  get  ladies  amongst  us  to  look  upon  all  things 
in  nature  as  they  are,  disconnected  with  the  associations 
thrown  around  them,  it  would  most  assuredly  be  a  fa- 
vourable indication  of  the  virtuous  principle  in  society. 
But  the  new-light  sensibility  revolts  at  the  thought  of 
being  plain-spoken,  as  to  certain  things,  and  would  even 
call  a  horse  a  beast,  a  cow  an  animal,  and  a  sheep  a 
quadruped,  rather  than  give  them  their  proper  names  ; 
and,  although  they  speak  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  much  ado  that  the  terms  man  and  woman  are  used, 
and  if  the  sex  of  inferior  animals  is  to  be  distinguished, 
their  vocabulary  fails  to  furnish  suitable  terms.  It  has 
impressed  us,  on  many  occasions,  that  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  the  avoidance,  is  much  greater  than 
could  result  from  the  use  of  such  terms :  and  we  would 
gladly  see  a  change  in  regard  to  it.  We  find,  in  this 
respect,  that  under  the  old  regime,  there  is  no  hesitation 
in  employing  the  plainest  and  most  impressive  phraseo- 
logy, to  express  whatever  is  desired ;  and,  instead  of 
producing  any  embarrassment,  it  divests  their  whole 
speech  of  any  improper  construction  whatever. 

There  are  other  features  of  this  affected  modesty  which 
might  be  adverted  to,  but  we  would  merely  allude  to 
that  sensitiveness  which  is  always  jealous  of  the  inten- 
tions of  others,  and  would  stand  aloof,  ostensibly  to 
avoid  an  unwelcome  presence,  but  really  from  an  over- 
weening self-pride  and  desire  of  esteem.  With  some, 
this  would  pass  for  diflidence ;  but,  if  it  must  have  a 
name  indicative  of  reserve,  let  it  be  bashfulne^ss.    Dif- 
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fidence  may  exist,  and  never  be  noticed  by  others,  if  it 
is  connected  with  proper  refinement ;  but  the  feeling  to 
which  we  allude,  would  show  itself  in  blushes  and  re- 
coils, under  circumstances  not  calculated  to  induce  such 
conduct.  Much  of  this  sensitiveness  results  from  a  want 
of  independence  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  the  sooner 
propriety  is  considered,  apart  from  the  raerelfequies- 
cence  with  the  notions  of  those  around  us,  will  a  change 
of  feeling  and  of  conduct  in  this  respect  ensue.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  think,  and  say,  and  do,  what  is 
our  duty,  without  enquiring  or  caring  for  the  estimate  of 
others ;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  the  first  lesson  to  be 
learned,  for  intercourse  with  the  world,  is  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,'^  and  that  a  straight-forward  course 
will  eventually  be  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and 
command  more  respect  and  regard  from  those  with 
whom  we  associate. 

To  be  just,  to  be  true,  to  be  charitable,  is  not  always 
to  be  useful.  We  have  no  reference  to  the  technical 
signification  of  utilitarianism ;  but  utility  is  spoken  of 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation  of  usefulness,  or  adaptation 
to  some  valuable  end.  In  this  sense,  it  may  qualify  the 
old  or  the  new  regime  of  society.  It  is  the  professed 
aim  of  the  former,  but  frequently  fails  to  be  attained ; 
while  we  can  only  predicate  it  of  the  results  of  the  latter, 
as  it  seems  to  form  no  part  of  the  motive  in  the  various 
movements,  which  are  undertaken.  The  extreme  conser- 
vative hoards  his  resources  and  thus  prevetits  them  frqm 
being  available  to  any  useful  purpose,  while  the  bold 
speculator  loses  all  in  some  wild  scheme,  and  thus,  nei- 
ther conduces  to  a  good  result.  But  if  the  contracted 
views  of  the  one  be  blended  with  the  extensive  plans  of 
the  other,  they  may  produce  a  proper  discretion  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  The  best  results  are  not  attain- 
able by  either  separately,  but  by  cooperation  we  may 
have  the  most  favourable  illustration  of  utility.  An  in- 
dividual  may  invest  his  means  for  his  own  advantage^ 
and  yet  confer  benefits  thereby  upon  others ;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  observe,  that  in  some  instances,  the  pro- 
jectors of  large  business  operations,  have  not  been  un~ 
mindful  of  the  'general  good,  while  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  intef'iest.    All  the  generosity  and 
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enthusiasm  which  are  compatible  with  a  proper  precau- 
tion, must  be  advantageous  in  life ;  but  while  industry 
and  enterprise  are  requisite  for  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  business,  utility  is  the  touch-stone  by  which 
measures  should  be  tested,  and  if  found  wanting  in  this, 
they  shquld  not  receive  attention. 


ARTICLE  m. 

THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AUGUST  COMTE. 

Freely  trcmslated  and  condensed  "by  Harriet  Marti- 
NEAU.^  N,  York:  Published  by  Calvin  Blanohard, 
82  N'assau  street.    1865. 

Man,  according  to  M.  August  Comte,  is  "  a  theologian 
in  his  childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and  a 
natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood."  This  is  the  uni- 
versal and  unchangeable  law  of  human  development. 
Through  each  stage  of  this  upward  progress,  every  one 
must  pass  who  would  come  to  the  full  stature  of  a  per- 
fect man.  To  pause  in  the  first  stage,  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  awe-inspiring,  but  baseless  stories  of  the  nurse- 
ry. To  stop  in  the  second,  is  to  amuse  and  perplex 
ourselves  with  insoluble  questions — with  those  enigmas 
which  engross  youthful,  immature  or  unscientific  minds. 
We  must  rise  to  the  ultimate  step  of  the  series,  or  be 
content  with  partial  knowledge,  and  condemn  our  minds 
to  a  stunted  and  dwarfish  growth.  ^ 

This  law  of  individual  development  is  furthermore 
visible  in  humanity  at  large.  The  individual  is  the 
type  of  the  race.  Every  advance  in  general  knowledge 
is  made  by  a  passage  through  the  successive  stages  de- 
scribed above.  Each  science  must  have  its  theological, 
its  metaphysical,  and  its  positive  state,  and  can  reach 
the  last  only  by  a  transit  through  the  first  and  second. 
Certain  of  the  sciences  have  completed  the  ascent,  and 
abide  in  the  serene  elevation  of  the  positive  state.  Oth- 
ers linger  in  the  state  of  transition  called  the  metaphysi- 
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cal,  while  others  have  hardly  risen  above  the  crudities 
and  follies  of  the  theological  condition.  But  the  process 
of  purification  and  exaltation  is  going  on,  and  the  pro- 
phecy is  not  a  rash  one,  which  predicts  the  day  when  all 
science  shall  be  "  positive,"  and,  to  that  extent,  perfect. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  book  introduced 
to  the  English  reader  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
such  the  basis  of  a  system  of  Philosophy,  of  which  she 
accounts  it  a  signal  honour  to  be  the  herald.  The  book 
before  us,  however,  is  not  M.  Comte's  book,  nor  does  it 
purport  to  be.  It  is  his  original  work,  "  freely  transla- 
ted and  condensed."  The  freedom  of  the  translation^ 
and  especially  the  extent  of  the  condensation,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  six  volumes  of  the  French 
edition  are  l^ere  boiled  dowu  into  one  tolerably  thick 
octavo.  Still,  from  the  evident  admiration  in  which  the 
disciple  holds  her  master,  and  her  sincere  desire  to 
place  the  system  which  she  has  most  ardently  embraced 
before  the  minds  of  England  and  America,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  favourable  light,  we  may  argue,  without  any 
opportunity  of  comparison,  that  this  literary  cookery  has 
been  fairly  done,  and  that  criticism  founded  upon  thi^ 
book  can  do  no  injustice  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  or 
to  its  founder.  Meanwhile,  as  we  gather  from  the  pre- 
face that  the  learned  Professor  is  gifted  with  a  fluency 
beyond  the  lot  even  of  ordinary  Frenchmen,  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Miss  Martineau  for  preserving  us  from  his 
redundant  "enunciations"  and  "wearisome  repetitions." 

The  name  of  Comte  is  gradually  becoming  familiar  to 
all  who  take  pleasure  in  philosophical  discussions.  His 
quiet  and  uneventful  life  may  be  soon  sketched.  He 
was  born,  according  to  the  only  authority  to  which  we 
have  had  access,  in  the  year  1797,  of  a  family  "eminent- 
ly Catholic  and  monarchical."  His  vocation  seems  to 
have  come  at  an  early  period,  for  while  at  college,  and 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  felt  "  the  necessity  of 
an  entire  renovation  in  Philosophy."  This  early  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  may  have  led  him  to  the  St.  Simo- 
nians,  as  we  find  his  name,  among_ others  mentioned  by 
Louis  Blanc  in  his  "  Historic  de  Dix  Ans,"  as  composing 
that  sect  of  Social  Reformers.    How  long  he  remained 
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with  them,  or  what  degree  of  prominence  he  attained 
among  his  confreres,  we  know  not.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  he  had  left  them  before  the  year  1832,  or  was  then 
one  of  the  more  obscure  of  the  company,  as  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  figured  at  the  memorable  trial,  in  that 
year,  before  the  "  Cour  d'Assizes."  He  next  appears 
as  a  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  from  which 
position  he  was  soon  displaced  by  a  hostility,  arising  out 
of  the  mean  jealousy,  as  he  afiirms,  of  other  members  of 
the  same  Faculty.  He  is  thus  left,  embarrassed  by  no- 
thing but  poverty,  to  fulfil  his  early  and  special  vocation, 
and  sets  himself  in  earnest  to  establish,  defend  and  per- 
fect the  Positive  Philosophy.  "What  is  included  in  this 
Philosophy,  and,  more  important  still,  what  is  rejected 
by  it,  we  will  endeavour,  in  part,  to  set  forth. 

The  general  law  which  underlies  this  system,  we  have 
already  stated.  Discarding  all  theological  and  meta- 
physical conceptions,  it  accepts  as  true  only  those  things 
which,  in  its  own  terminology,  may  be  called  positive. 
When  we  ask  what  are  the  truths,  or  what  the  sciences 
which  merit  this  title,  we  find  an  immense  subtraction 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  The  objects  of  pihilosophy,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Comte,  are  sinoply  the  laws  to  which  all  phe- 
nomena are  subjected.  The  business  of  the  philosopher 
is  to  observe  facts — to  collect  and  co-ordinate  these  facts, 
so  that  he  may  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
succession.  When  these  laws  are  discovered,  reduced 
to  their  smallest  possible  number,  and  firmly  establish- 
ed, the  philosopher's  work  is  done.  It  is  not  permitted 
that  he  inquire  further,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  will  gain  any  real  or  definite  know- 
ledge. Especially  is  all  speculation  concerning  the  cau- 
ses of  phenomena  strictly  prohibited.  An  inference  of 
this  kind  is  a  logical  offence.  "  Our  business  is,"  says 
M.  Comte,  "  seeing  how  vain  is  any  research  into  what 
are  called  causes,  whether  first  or  final, — to  pursue  an 
accurate  discovery  of  these  laws,  with  a  view  of  reducing 
them  to  the  smallest  possible  number.  By  speculating 
upon  causes,  we  could  solve  no  difliculty  about  origin 
and  purpose.  Our  real  business  is  to  analyze  accurately 
the  circumfttanceH  of  phenomena,  and  to  connect  them 
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by  the  natural  relations  of  succession  and  resemblance."* 
To  these  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
M.  Comte  does  not  adhere  with  a  strictness  correspond- 
ing to  the  definiteness  and  dogmatism  with  which  he 
announces  them.  "We  verily  believe  that  he  cannot 
adhere  to  them.  The  positi^^e  philosopher,  strive  he 
ever  so  earnestly,  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  original, 
universal  and  necessary  belief  that  an  effect  must  have 
a  cause,  or  refrain,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with 
his  previous  enunciations,  from  the  inquiry  into  causes. 
The  old  proverb  is  again  amply  justified — 

"  Naturam  expellas  furoa,  tamen  usque  recurret** 

An  instance  in  point  is  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ce- 
lestial Statics,"  in  which  wfe  find  a  section  treating  of 
the  Tides.  The  phenomena  of  tidal  action,  and  the  laws 
controlling  this  action,  would  be  all  that  our  author,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  need  state.  The  success- 
ive ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  their  variation  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  with  facts  similar  to  these,  would  be  all 
that  we  could  expect  to  see.  Indeed  we  can  discern  no 
reason  why  the  whole  section  might  not  be  filled  up  by 
the  transference  of  a  page  from  any  respectable  Nautical 
Almanac.  But  M.  Comte  stops  not  with  barren  state- 
ments of  dry  details.  He  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
of  those  potent  and  subtle  influences,  which,  pervading 
the  wide  ocean,  throw  its  surf  high  upon  the  shore,  or 
far  inland,  cause  the  bosom  of  mighty  rivers  to  swell. 
The  words  "  cause,"  and  "  causes/'  figure,  not  unfre- 
quently,  throughout  the  section.  Tidal  action  is  due, 
we  are  informed,  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  influence  of  the  latter  being  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  times  more  powerful  than  the  sun,  owing 
to  its  greater  proximity.  Now,  granting  that  all  these 
statements  are  correct,  and  that  the  true  theory  of  the 
tides  has  been  attained,  what  business  has  the  positive 
philosopher  with  them  ?  Having  settled  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  causes,  why  does  he  go  about  to  tell 
us  of  the  causes  which  produce  tides,  and  of  the  relative 
force  and  various  combinations  of  these  causes  ?    Is  not 

*  Page  28.  * 
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this  proof  of  a  very  damaging  inconsistency,  and  yet,  of 
an  inconsistency  not  at  all  marvellous,  seeing  that  the 
most  determined  ''  positivit'y"  must  be  vanquished  by 
that  natural  and  irresistible  tendency  to  speculate  upon 
the  causes  of  every  change  which  is  a  part  of  the  mental 
structure  of  every  man.  " 

In  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  Laws  of 
Phenomena,  to  which  M.  Comte  would  confine  all  study, 
and  from  which  he  sometimes  thus  singularly  wanders, 
he  relies  chiefly  upon  mathematical  science.  So  decided 
is  he  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  mathematics  as  an 
instrument  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  that  over  the 
doors  of  the  temple  of  rhilosophy  which  he  claims  to 
have  erected,  there  might  be  written  the  old  inscription, 
"Let  no  one  ignorant  of  Geometry  enter  here."  And 
this  he  ought  to  do  the  more  cheerfully,  inasmuch  as, 
since  one  of  the  metaphysicians  of  our  day  has  shown 
that  these  words  were  never  written  by  Plato  over  his 
academy,  this  famous  inscription  has  been  running  at 
large,  without  any  owner.  No  one  in  our  age,  has  a 
clearer  title  to  it  than  our  author.  For,  to  none  that  we 
have  read,  does  mathematical  science  appear  so  neces- 
sary, and  so  immensely  valuable.  It  is  true  that,  in  his 
first  enumeration  of  the  sciences,  he  omits  the  mathema- 
tics. But  this  is  a  mere  rhetorical  feint,  and  the  other 
sciences  are  introduced  only  as  Peers  and  Peeresses  at 
a  coronation,  to  await  the  advent  of  the  King.  He  apo- 
logises for  the  "  prodigious  omission"  by  saying,  that  it 
was  intentional,  and  made  in  order  to  signalize  the  vast 
importance  of  the  mathematics.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
place  this  science  "  in  the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences,"  making  it  the  point  of  departure  of  all 
education,  whether  general  or  special,  and  characterising 
it,  first,  as  a  constituent  part  of  natural  philosophy, — 
then,  as  the  true  basis  of  all  natural  philosophy,  and 
ending  by  affirming  it  to  be  "  the  most  valuable  and 
powerful  instrument  that  the  human  mind  can  employ 
in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  natural  phenomena." 

To  mathematics  are  due,  says  M.  Comte,  "both  the 
origin  of  Positive  Philosophy  and  its  Method."  The 
question  will  naturally  arise,  are  the  mathematics  ap- 
plicable to  all  parts  of  this  philosophy  ?    For  example, 
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will  mathematical  analysis  give  us  the  laws  of  Sociolo- 
gy or  Biology,  two  of  the  positive  sciences  ?  The  author 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  He 
says  that  in  a  logical  view  this  science  is  necessarily  and 
rigorously  universal.  "  There  is  no  inquiry  which  is  not 
finally  reducible  to  a  question|of  numbers."*  He  men- 
tions the  Kantian  division  of  humam  ideas  into  two  cate- 
gories of  quantity  and  quality,  and  repudiating  the  lat- 
ter, resolves  all  ideas  of  quality  into  ideas  of  quantity. 
He  puts  an  extreme  case,  as  if  to  indicate  his  own  opin- 
ion in  a  manner  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake.  "  Nothing  can  appear  less  like  a  mathema- 
tical inquiry  than  the  study  of  living  bodies  in  a  state  <rf 
disease,  yet,  in  studying  the  cure  of  diseases,  we  are 
simply  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  the 
different  agents  which  are  to  modify  the  organism."  If 
this  is  meant  only  ^s  an  illustration-  of  the  extreme  to 
which  M.  Comte  would  carry  his  malheinatical  fervour, 
we  have  nought  to^  object  to  it.  But  if  any  of%he  Fa- 
culty should  proceed  to  "modify  our  organism,"  by 
computations  of  quantities,  and  doses  arithmetically  ad- 
justed, we  would  certainly  raise  a  question  touching  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  remedies  used.  And  if  he  de- 
murred to  this,  we  should  surely  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  seeking  for  one  less  skilled  in  mathematical  therapeu- 
tics, and  with  whom  the  first  question  was  not  now 
much?  but,  of  what  kind  ?  Sydney  Smith's  saying,  "that 
the  sixth  commandment  was  suspended  by  every  medi- 
cal diploma,"  would  be  gravely  and  sadly  true,  were  the 
next  generation  of  physicians  to  become  positive  philo- 
sophers. , 

The  reader  need  not,  however,  anticipate  any  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  in  the  mode  of  establishing  those 
sciences  which  have  hitherto  rested  upon  observation, 
and  experience.  Mathematical  analyses  cannot  give  us 
as  yet,  and  will  never  give  us  the  laws  which  regulate 
epidemics,  or  furnish  us  with  the  data  from  which  to 
construct  a  faultless  theory  of  government.  For  this 
science  is,  with  the  positive  philosopher,  only  logically 
universal.    Practically^  it  is  a  science  which  is  limited. 
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'fhe  limitations  are  first  in  man's  intelligence,  and  are 
therefore  likely  to  remain.  But  in  the  phenomena  sub- 
mitted to  Us,  there  is  also  so  much  of  complexity  and  so 
mucli  of  variation,  that  mathematicians  can  only  partial- 
ly apply  these  processes,  and  the  universal  science  is 
thus  both  objectively  and  Subjectively  limited.  All  vital 
phenomena  eludes  fts  grasp.  "  Social  phenomena,  be- 
ing more  complicated  still,  are  even  more  out  of  the 
question  as  subjects  for,  mathematical  analysis."  The 
mathematfcal  basis,  our  author  claims,  exists  in  all  these 
cases  as  truly  as  in  phenomena  which  exhibit  in  all  its 
clearness,  the  lav;^  of  gravitatioi^i,  only  we  cannot  see  it. 
.Jf  our  vision*  was  clearer  or  more  piercing, — or,  if  the 
conditions  to  be  studied  in  each  case,  were  not  so  mani- 
fold, we  might  discover  the  mathematical  laws  which 
underlie  every  division  of  human  knowledge,  but  at 
present  we  mu^t  ifest  quietly  in  the  faith  that  they  are 
there.  ^ 

That  these  limitations  to  the  application  of  mathema- 
tical processes  are  correct,  will  be  acknowledged,  we 
presume,  by  all,  and  the  only  remark  we  would  make  ife 
to  express  our  surprise  at  the  rash  general  assertions 
which  the  author  first  makes,  and  then  is  afterwards 
forced  to  limit  and  qualify.  It  is  surely  somewhat 
strange  to  see  him  on  one  page' describing  the  mathe- 
matics as  rigorously  universal,  and  on  the  next  descri- 
bing the  limitations  and  complexities  which  hinder  its 
application  to  all  but  th6  simplest  classes  of  phenomena. 
A  more  serious  objection  also  occui-s  to  us,  for  which  we 
crave  a  solution.  In  a  quotation  given  above,  it  is  said, 
"  we  owe  both  the  origin  of  Positive  Philosophy  and  its 
method  to  mathematics."  But  what  is  the  worth  of  a 
method,  rigorously  mathematical,  which  cannot  be  ap- 
plied ?  Is  that  positive  philosophy  which  is  not  estab- 
lished by  the  positive  method  ?  M.  Comte's  mutterings 
about  pushing  the  method  too  far,  will  not  do.  Either 
his  philosophy  must  be  established  by  the  positive  me- 
thod, or  it  must  cease  to  claim  that  pretentious  title. 
As  it  appears  at  present,  it  is  a  hybrid,  boasting  of  a 
pure  paternity,  or  a  mongrel  system,  vaunting  its  per- 
fect unity. 

But  the  most  ^gnal  and  obvious  charact^istic  of  this 
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new  Philosophy,  fe  the  'Contemptuous  air  with  which  it 
rejects  all  truth,  that  does  not  come  appropriately  undet* 
the  name  "  positive."  The  extent  of  this  rejection  may , 
be  inferred  by  our  readers,  when  we  say,  that  all  mental 
and  moral  science, — all  logic,  and  *all  rhetoric,  save  so, 
much  as  may  be  included  un^^er  the  %erm  gesthetica,.— ' 

'with  all  theology,  and  the  various  branches  of  learning; 
connected  with  it,  are  summarily  and  scornfully  dismiss- 
ed. The  rout  among  old  and  hitherto  well-established; 
sciences  seems  well-nigh  universal.  Subjects  which  have 
exercised  the  wit  and  subtlety  oTman  ever  Since  hijlcrq'- 
ation — upon  which  his  keenest  scrutiny  has  been  fixed. 
for  ages,  and  which  the  profoundest  of  human  intelleQt| 
have  thought  worthy  of  long-continued  intestigatiofll 
suddenly  cease  to  be  important,  and  disappear  forever 
from  *the' field  of  human  knowledge.  The  wand  cJf  a 
Parisian  petit-mmtre  has  been  wav^  over  them,,  and 
they  are  gone  They  have  been  weiffhed  in  the  balan- 
ces of  the  Laboiatory,  and  been  fouiM  wanting.  Their 
ardent  students  have  wasted  their  lives,  consumed  their 
days  in  fruitless  toil,  and  rieaped  no  harvest  but  the  mere 
chaff  of  words, — ^of  visionary  speculations  and  unstable 
hypotheses.  Aristotle  and  rlato.  Bacon  and  Descartes, 
were  only  great  and  useful  as  they  assi^tedito  lead  the 
mind  of  the  race  through  the  lower  theological  and 
metaphysical  stages  of  knowledge,  and  prepare  it  foit 
the  brightness  and  certainty  of  the  positive  state.  All 
their  speculations,  considered  in  themselves,  and  not  as 
forming  the  transition  states  to  the  true  Philosophy,  are 
now  utterly  worthless,  and  they  must  be  considered  as, 

t  simply  the  forerunners  of  one  greater  and  wiser  thatt 
themselves*— th^ heralds  of  a  Philosopher  who  will  guid6 
men  up  from  the  mist-wreftthed  and  broken  valleys  in, 
which  they  have  stumbled,  to  the  eminences  of  pure  and, 
irrefragable  truth.    ^^  -     ..   -^f  ^        ^     ^ 

*That  we  do  not  misrepresent  tfie  author  in  our  state- 
ments concerning  the  amount  rejected  by  him,  will  be 
evident  to  every  bne  who  will  examine  his  book.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  justify  ourselves,  and  fulfil  the  in- 
tention with  which  we  set  out,  by  setting  forth  some  of 
those  positions  taken  by  him,  which  impinge  upon  sci- 
entific or  sacred  truths..  ^^ 
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1.  M.  Comte  evidently  regards  the  study  of  Man  as 
inferior  in  dignity  and  usefulness  to  the  study  of  Nature. 
,  "  The  positive  philosophy,"  says  he,  "subordinates  the 
conception  of  man  to  that  of  the  external  world.  If  the 
consideration  of  man  is  to  prevail  over  that  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  phenoij^ena  are  inevitably  attributed  to  will — 
first  natural,  and  then  oulside  of  nature :  and  this  is  the' 
theological  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  direct  study 
of  the  pniverse  suggests  and  d^velopes  the  great  idea  of 
the  laws  of  nature;  which  is  the  basis  of  all  positive  phi- 
losophy, and  capable  of  extension  to  the  whole  of  phe- 
nomena, including,  at  last,  those  of  man  and  society. 
The  one  point  of  agreement  among  all  schools  of  theolo- 
||y  and  metaphysics,  which  otherwise  differ,  without 
limit,  is  that  tbey  regard  the  study  of  man  as  primary, 
and  that  of  the  universe  as  secondary, — usually  neglect- 
ing the  latter  entirely.  Whereas,  the  most  marked' char- 
acteristic of  the  positive  school  is  that  it  founds  the 
study  of  jnan  on  the  prior  knowledgQ^  of  the  external 
world."*  **Th is  extract  sheds  much  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  positive  philosophy.  M.  Comte  is  strangely 
fearful  lest  any  phenomena  should  be  attributed  to  will, 
simply  lest  this  might  bring  on  the  field  the  overruling 
action  of  a  Divine  providence.  To  prevent  this,  he  con- 
fines all  science  to  the  discovery  of  general  laws,  at 
which  he  stops.  They  are  to  him  in  the  place  of  Provi- 
dence— in  the  place  of  God.  Man  can  not,  and  need 
not,  go  beyond  them.  The  reference  of  all  phenomena 
to  them  concludes  the  whole  work  of  the  investigator. 
Inexorable  and  unchangeable,  they  control  the  move- 
ments and  changes  of  the  visible  universe,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  human  society,  and  the  manifold  thoughts  of 
man.  Thus,  by  exaltmg  the  study  of  external  nature 
above  the  study  of  man  and  his  nature,  and  dexterously 
extending  the  comprehension  of  the  term  "nature,"  a 
vast  and  compact  system  of  materialism  is  built  up;  and 
the  universe,  with  the  dwellers  therein,  are  all  thrown 
under  the  sway  of  fixed  and  immutable  laws. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  subordination  of  man  to  na- 
ture, the  study  of  man's  intellectual  constitution  becomes 
a  matter  of  inferior  importance.     It  loses  its  rightful  po- 
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sition  in  the  frpflt  rank  of  those  subjects  which  claina 
investigation.  In  the  Positive  Philosophy,  it  is  made 
part  of  the  general  subject,  known  a^^  Biology,  one  chap- 
ter u^der  this  division  being  allotted  to  "  Intellectual 
and  Moral,  or  (and  we  beg  the  reader  to  mark  how  the 
materialistic  tendency  shows  i^seW  in  the  language,)  ee- 
rebral  functions."  And  nowhere  in  the  book  is  the  su- 
percilious tone  affected  by  M.  Oomte  more  prevalent 
than  in  this  chapter.  K-hadamanthus  could  not  be  more 
oracular  in  his  decisions,  or  more  prompt  in  his  condem- 
nation. Hear  him  :  "The  great  philosophical  cause  is 
tried  and  judged  ;  and  the  metaphysicians  have  passed 
from  a  state  of  domination  to  a  state  of  protestation— 4jj 
the  learned  world  at  least,  where  their  opposition  would 
obtain  no  attention,  but  for  the  inconvenience  of  their 
still  impeding  the  progress  of  popular  reason."*  This 
is  very  much  in  the  vein  of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  who,  by 
the  way,  always  mention  the  name  of  Comte  with  due 
ascriptions  of  praise.  A  little  surly  insolence  would  be 
far  more  easily  borne  by  patient  men,  than  the  presump- 
tuous vanity  with  which  this  dapper  philosophe  shuts 
the  door  of  the  *'  learned  world,"  upon  better  and  great- 
er mep  than  himself.  '.,;..,.  .,,5,  |.H}«  ^*  vn.iK!  ;^(j/y>  an*^% 
,^.,^e  forbear  to  give  other  quotations,  in  which  the 
grave  absurdity  of  the  judgements  delivered  are  quite 
as  manifest.  But  there  is  one  sentence  so'  fully  illustra- 
tive of  the  spirit  and  intellectual  scope  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy, that  we  feel  that  we  must  not  pass  it  by.  "As 
to  their  (^.  e.  the  metaphysicians')  fundamental  princi- 
ple ofi/nterior  ohservaUon^  it  would  certainly  be  super- 
fluous to  add  anything  to  what  I  have  already  said  about 
the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  of  a  man  seeing  himself 
thinkJ^  We  confess  that  we  read  this  sentence  several 
times  before  we  could  well  assure  ourselves  that  it  was 
truly  in  the  book.  Nor  are  we  sure  now  that  we  underT 
stand  him.  The  earnestness  of  his  manner  forbids  the 
thought  that  he  was  attempting  to  be  facetious,  ^nd  sor- 
ry would  the  wit  be.  But  did  he  ever,  hear  of  any  hit- 
man being  who  seriously  contended  that  thought  is  visi^ 
ble  as  a  tree  is  visible,  or  that  we  can  look  upom  t^^ 
changes  of  matter?   The  author  can^^ot  haye,  rae^ut  tp 
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palm  off  snch  a  bald  absurdity,  even  upon  the  despised 
metaphysicians.  The  fundamental  principle,  then,  which 
he  scouts  as  absurd,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  unusual 
title  of  the  "  principle  of  interior  observation,  must  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  consciousness,  and  he  must 
intend  to  deny  that  we  have  any  such  endowment,  either 
as  a  distinct  and  special  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  as  the 
universal  condition  of  thought.  We  may  think,  but  we 
cannot  know  that  we  think.  Consciousness,  which  gives 
us  the  knowledge  of  thought  as  the  accompaniment  of 
the  act  of  thought, — reflection,  by  which  we  detain  our 
thoughts,  and  subject  them  to  analysis,  are  both  dreams 
of  the  metaphysician.  "We  have  no  power  to  observe 
what  passes  our  minds.  Consciousness  teaches  us  no- 
thing— exists  not  itself. 

This  denial  is  of  course  fundamental,  and  removes  the 
basis  of'all  intellectual  philosophy.  As  that  philosophy 
consists  in  the  developement  and  application  of  the  in- 
tuitive principles  given  us  in  consciousness,  it  is  subvert- 
ed when  consciousness  is  formally  abnegated.  This  de- 
nial makes  it  impossible  also  for  any  discussion  to  arise 
between  M.  Comte  and  the  metaphysicians.  They  rest 
upon  consciousness,  and  the  veracity  of  its  utterances. 
They  find  in  it  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  and 
follow  these  Ikws  in  the  construction  of  their  science. 
Positive  Philosophy  ignores  consciousness  as  the  source 
of  any  definite  knowledge,  and  holdfi  that  "interior  ob- 
servation" is  an  impossibility  and  an  absurdity.  The 
common  ground,  upon  which  all  discussions  touching 
man's  intellectual  nature  must  proceed,  is  thus  broken 
down,  and  all  controversy  is  at  end.  Whether  M.  Comte 
meant  to  accomplish  this  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  his  broad  denial  of  the  existence  of  cou- 
sciousness  has  made  the  gulf  between  himself  and  the 
metaphysicians  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  even  he  could 
desire. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  book  to  discover  the 
arguments  which  were  so  conclusive  against  the  princi- 
ple of  interior  observation  that  any  addition  would  be 
plainly  "superfluous,"  but  we  have  failed  to  find  them. 
If  they  were  of  the  staple  of  some  which  fallow  this  bold 
.  denial,  their  suppression  would  be  no  loss  to  the  world. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  is  the  argument 
by  which  he  supports  his  position,  that  all  intellectual 
philosoph}',  founded  simply  upon  human  consciousness, 
lacks  comprehension,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  its  ba- 
sis. It  is  this — that  animals,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
interior  observation,  or  not  being  able  to  communicate 
what  passes  within  them,  the  field  of  study  must  neces- 
sarily be  "limited,  and  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  those  of  man. — 
In  other  words,  we  cannot  study  man  with  any  certain- 
ty, or  comprehensiveness,  because  we  cannot  describe 
the  process  by  which  an  elephant  may  reason,  or  trans- 
late into  articulate  language  the  chatterings  of  a  mon- 
key. Passing  by  the  question  how  far  the  animals  are 
possessed  of  intellectual  capacities,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  in  reply  to  this,  that  if  our  systems  of  mental  phi- 
losophy fail  to  take  in  any  thing  but  the  data  given  by 
human  consciousness,  these  data  may  still  be  a  sure 
basis  for  a  correct  psychology.  M.  Comte  has  never 
witnessed  all  the  operations  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ; 
yet  he  claims  universality  for  it,  and  postulates  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  entire  science  of  astronomy.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  survey  all  the  manifestations  of  intellect 
either  in  the  ranks  of  creatures  above  us,  or  in  those 
beneath  us,  and  yet  be  justified  in  attempting  to  erect  a 
philosophy  of  the  mind.  Let  us  but  give  faith  to  our 
own  consciousness  and  its  intuitions,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  science  are  secured.  Cautious  induction, 
founded  upon  wide  and  accurate  observations,  will  ena- 
ble us  to  build  wisely,  and  a  fair  and  beautiful  structure 
reward  our  labours. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  learn  with  surprise 
that  after  all  these  very  contemptuous  rejections  and 
denials,  and  especially  the  denial  that  we  possess  any 
power  of  observing  mental  phenomena,  M.  Comte  still 
continues  to  treat  of  man's  intellectual  functions.  These, 
however,  are  synonymous  with  "cerebral  functions," 
and  in  place  of  the  "  psychologies"  and  "  metaphysics" 
of  the  older  writers,  we  have,  as  the  positive  theory  of 
the  human  mind,  what  is  called,  in  this  book,  "  phreno- 
logical physiology."  "The  proper  object  of  "phreno- 
logical physiology  cpnsists,"  says  the  author,  "in  deter- 
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mining  the  cerebral  organ  appropriate  to  each  clearly 
marked,  simple  disposition,  affective  or  intellectual ;  or, 
reciprocally,  which  is  more  difficult,  what  function  is 
fulfilled  by  any  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  brain  which 
exhibits  the  anatomical  conditions  of  a  distinct  organ." 
This,  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  is  simply  the  materialistic 
proposition  that  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  and 
particular  classes  of  tnougbt,  the  productions  of  particu- 
lar and  definite  portions  of  the  brain.  This,  with  the 
special  honour  which  is  rendered  to  the  names  of  Caba- 
nis  and  Gall,  will  indicate  to  the  reader  the  stand-point 
from  which  M .  Comte  surveys  the  intellectual  world,  and 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  he  is  openly  and  unquestion- 
ably a  materialist, — a  title  he  would  doubtless  receive 
jas  a  term  of  honour.  His  very  great  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  his  fine  powers  of  analysis,  preserve  him 
from  the  crudities  and  the  nonsense  of  travelling  phre- 
nologists, (whose  occupation,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  well- 
nigh  gone,)  and  he  rejects  with  unusual  decision,  the 
maps  of  the  human  brain  as  given  by  Gall  and  Spurz- 
iieim ;  but  his  radical  principles  are  materialistic,  and  to 
follow  him  would  be  simply  to  return  to  the  days  de- 
scribed in  the  terse  language  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
as  the  days  in  which  "the  philosophy  of  mind  was 
viewed  as  correlative  to  the  physiology  of  organization," 
and  to  the  dreamy  speculations  "  in  which  the  moral 
nature  of  man  was  at  last  formally  abolished  in  its  iden- 
tification with  his  physical ;  mind  became  a  reflex  of 
matter;  thought,  a  secretion  of  the  brain."*  How  near 
he  has  already  drifted  to  these  atheistic  speculators, 
may  be  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  suffers  himself, 
in  one  place,  to  speak  of  "  men  who  may  be  said  to 
think  with  the  hvnder  jpart  of  the  headP — (P.  548.)  We 
humbly  submit,  whether  the  Positive  Philosophy  may 
•not  have  sprung  from  that  quarter. 

2.  Positivism  ignores  entirely,  and  with  its  usual  com- 
placency, all  that  has  hitherto  gone  under  the  name  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  Man,  it  is  true,  considered  as  an 
.•animal,  has  certain  moral  functions.  But  these,  like  the 
intellectual  functions,  are  entii'ely  cerebral.     Their  study 

**  Sir  Wjm.  Hamilton's  Digpussions,  &o.,  p.  8,  London  edition. 
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is  a  part  of  phrenological  physiology,  while  the  observa- 
tion of  moral  acts  forms  a  part  of  natural  history,  pro- 
perly 60  called.*  Divided  thus,  between  the  man  who 
feels  "bumps,"  and  the  man  who  studies  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  moral  science,  the 
delight  of  many  a  great  and  pure  mind,  disappears  for- 
ever. M.  Comte,  while  vacatmg  the  niche  it  has  always 
occupied  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,  does  not  do  it  the 
poor  honour  of  naming  it.  Pipychology  and  Metaphysics 
are  dismissed  by  their  titles.  Even  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man theory  of  the  "  Ego,"  receives  the  compliment  of  a 
curt  refutation.  The  French  school,  the  German  school, 
and  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians,  (the  special 
characteristic  of  the  last  being  ^Hmpotence^''^)  are  all 
mentioned,  if  it  is  to  be  condemned.  But,  for  aught  we 
can  find  in  the  book,  one  might  read  it  without  ever 
dreaming  that  profound  questions  in  morals  had  ever 
agitated  the  mind  of  man,  or  that  different  systems  of 
moral  science  had  invited  the  study  aftd  the  support  of 
ardent  disciples.  Not  an  author  is  quoted,  not  a  princi- 
ple discussed.  N^one  of  the  speculators  upon  subjects 
embraced  under  this  science  ^are  named,  save  Adam 
Smith;  to  whom,  with  Hume,  our  author  acknowledges 
himself  much  indebted  for  aid  in  his  early  philosophical 
education.  But  Smith's  name  is  mentioned,  not  as  a 
moral  philosopher,  but  as  a  historian  of  the  sciences, 
and  particularly  of  astronomy.  Thus  the  whole  subject 
is  quietly  ignored.  It  is  not  discussed.  There  is  no  re- 
futation of  any  ^art  of  it  attempted.  It  is  coolly  regard- 
ed as  in  a  tomb,  upon  which  M.  Comte  is  not  even  con- 
cerned to  write  an  epitaph. 

Nor  can  we  fin^,  after  somewhat  diligent  examination, 
that  any  of  the  great  principles  of  morals  are  incorpora- 
ted in  the  new  philosophy.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
some  recognition  of  the  existence  of  conscience.  The 
author  talks  of  public  and  of  personal  morals,  but  he 
does  not  mention  that  great  judge,  solemnly  enthroned 
in  every  man's  breast,  which  decides  upon  all  moral 
acts,  and  determines  their  moral  quality.  Neither  does 
M.  Comte  condescend  to  say  aught  concerning  the  free- 
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dora  or  the  necessity  of  man's  moral  actions.  Yet,  no 
subject  might  be  more  fitly  discussed  by  him  than  this 
one,  for  his  whole  philosophy  leads  directly  to  the  most 
rigid  Fatalism.  His  general  laws  control  all  phenome- 
na, and  are  in  themselves  immutable.  The  stars  are 
guided  by  them.  The  tides  ebb  and  flow :  the  flowers 
bloom  and  wither :  man  grows  up  into  maturity  and 
dies :  nations  flourish  and  decay :  society  dissolves,  and 
then  crystallizes  into  new  forms,  all  in  obedience  to  these 
laws.  The  spontaneous  acts  of  man  :  for  aught  we  can 
see,  the  flow  of  man's  thoughts,  and  the  current  of  his 
aflPections,  are  under  the  same  control,  and  acknowledge 
the  same  rule.  All  is  law — iron,  inflexible,  despotic 
law, — law,  without  a  law-giver, — from  which  there  is  n6 
possibility  of  escape,  and  which  no  one  can  change. 

From  this  conclusion,  which  fixes  the  charge  of  fatal- 
ism upon  his  doctrines,  M.  Comte  escapes  by  an  incon- 
sistency which  is  quite  as  hurtful  to  his  philosophy.  It 
is  the  acknowledgement  that  his  "  general"  and  "  inva- 
riable" laws,  to  which  men  and  events  are  both  subject, 
are  neither  general  nor  invariable.  "The  most  general 
and  simple  of  all  laws,"  ^ays  he,  plainly  implying  that 
none  are  entirely  general  or  simple,  is  the  law  which 
determines  the  weight  of  bodies.  The  phenomena  of 
life,  and  acts  of  the  mind,  are  so  highly  complex  as  to 
admit  of  modification  beyond  all  estimate."*  Thus,  just 
where  we  need  most  the  control  of  general  laws,  viz:  in 
complex  phenomena,  we  find  that  they  do  not  exist. — 
Yet,  this  is  called  philosophy, — a  positive  philosophy, — 
and  the  author  talks  of  the  "  vain  dreams  of  the  Meta- 
physicians." 

3.  Logic,  as  that  term  has  hitherto  been  understood,  is 
also  wanting  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  as  arranged 
by  M.  Comte.  Positivism  deals  with  this  science  some- 
what differently  from  the  manner  which  it  afiects  when 
treating  of  others.  Some  of  these  it  dignifies  with  an 
attempted  overthrow ;  others,  it  casts  away,  scornfully 
and  promptly  ;  others,  again,  it  passes  over  unnamed  ; 
logic  it  quietly  absorbs.  It  acknowledges,  in  a  patroni- 
zing way,  that  some  advantage  is  to  be  attributed  to  it 
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in  "  directing  and  strengthening  the  action  of  the  under- 
standing;" but  with  a  coolness  that  is  inimitable,  pro- 
proceeds  to  say  that  ''  the  positive  method  being  every 
where  identical,  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  art  of  reason- 
ing, as  any  where  else ;  and  this  is  why  no  science, 
whether  biology,  or  any  other,  can  offer  any  kind  of  rea- 
soning, of  which  mathematics  does  not  supply  a  simpler 
and  purer  counterpart.  Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  elimi-^, 
nate  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  philosophy, 
which  could  even  appear  to  offer  any  real  utility  ;  the 
logical  part,  the  value  of  which  is  irrevocably  msorhed 
by  mathematical  science."  Per  cont/ra^  and  as  an  offset 
to  these  boastful  pretensions,  we  direct  our  readers'  at- 
tention to  the  sturdy  zeal,  and  the  dialectic  skill  with 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  sets  himself  to  prove  the 
mathematics,  not  a  logical  exercise  at  all, — and  the  joy 
with  which  he  records  the  decision  of  Warburton,  that 
"the  oldest  mathematiQiau  in  England  is  tjie  worst  rea- 
soneriuit."*  ..    ..,,:    -,.:    •■«?.■:-    wr,..  .;v.. 

4.  Positive  Philosophy  has  no  Science  of  God,  and  of 
Man's  relations  to  God.  It  discards  all  Theology,  and 
all  those  branches  of  learning  which  have  gro,wn  up 
around  this  most  important,  and  to  man,  most  intensely 
interesting  subject.  Its  fundamental  principle  necessi- 
tates this  rejection  of  all  thelogy.  If  the^itheological 
condition  is  the  lowest  from  which  all  the  sciences  must 
rise  ere  they  can  claim  any  scientific  character,  then 
there  can  be  no  truth  there,  or  no  truth  which  we  must 
not  abandon  when  we  enter  upon  the  higher  stage.  Its 
value  is  simply  the  value  of  a  starting  point.  He  that 
is  starting,  may  esteem  it  as  his  place  of  departure,  but 
he  that  has  ascended  above  it  may  forget  it,  or  look 
back  upon  it  wifh  indifference.  The  value  of  theologi- 
cal speculation  to  us  now  consists  just  in  the  fact  that  it 
did  once  minister  to  the  awakening  of  human  thougtit. 
That  office  accomplished,  it  became  as  futilef*  and  vfkin 
as  the  researches  of  the  astrologers  after  they  had  led 
men  on  to  the  splendici  science  of  astronomy.  Thus 
does  Positivism,  by  its  fundamental  principle,  degrade 
Theology,  and  subordinate  it  to  each  nascent  scienci^,-— 
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to  Phrenology,  and  Biolog}^,  and  others  as  baseless  and 
unformed. 

Another  principle,  held  by  M.  Comte,  and  made  fun- 
damental, in  the  scheme  of  Positive  Philosophy,  is,  that 
being  limited  in  our  researches  to  laws,  we  can  institute 
no  inquiry  into  causes, — either,  says  our  author,  as  if  to 
make  emphatic,  what  no  one  could  misinterpret,  ''either 
first  or  final."  This  subverts  Theology  at  its  founda- 
tions, by  making  it  impossible  to  institute  any  argument 
by  which  we  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God. — 
We  are  walled  around,  and  shut  in,  by  these  laws,  and 
cannot  get  beyond  them,  to  see,  if  haply,  in  our  gropings, 
we  cannot  find  One,  of  whom  we  may  say,  that  all  laws 
are  but  the  expression  of  his  over-rulingwill, — all  beings 
the  creations  of  His  infinite  power.  To  the  height  of 
d  this  great  argument.  Positive  Philosophy  does  not  aspire. 
Nay,  it  forbids  us  to  attempt  it.  We  can  look  out  upon 
nature,  and  admire  its  wondrous  beauty,  and  study  its 
various  mechanism,  but  we  dare  not  look  up  to  see  who 
wove  its  robe  of  beauty,  or  gave  the  impulse  to  its  or- 
derly and  stupendous  movements.  An  ancient  king,  in 
the  fervours  of  a  devotion  which  was  wiser  than  all  phi- 
losophy, could  say,  as  he  surveyed  the  starry  heavens, 
or  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  "  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handi- 
work." "Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  un- 
to night  showeth  knowledge."  A  Parisian  philosopher, 
profanely  sneering  at  the  sweet  Psalmist,  can  write,  "To 
those  unfamiliar  with  a  study  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as- 
tronomy has  still  the  character  of  being  a  science  pre- 
eminently religious ;  as  if  the  famous  text  '  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,'  retained  its  pld  significance." 
But,  to  minds  familiar  with  true  philosophical  astrono- 
my, the  heavens  declare  no  other  glory  than  that  of 
Hipparchus,  of  Kepler,  of  Newton, — in  a  word,  of  all 
those  who  have  aided  in  establishing  their  laws."  We 
beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  inflicting  upon  them  the 
pain,  with  which  every  good  man  must  read  a  sentence 
so  portentously  profane.  And  we  record,  to  the  praise 
of  Miss  Martineau,  that  she  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
suppress  it.  It  must  be  sought  for  in  the  French  edition 
of  M.  Comte's  Works.     '    ' 
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After  an  avowal  so  unmistakeable  as  the  above,  we 
are  amazed  to  find  that  M.  Comte  rejects  Atheism  as 
decidedly  as  he  rejects  Theism,  and  actually  classes  it 
under  the  soft  name  of  "  a  negative  doctrine,"  with  doc- 
trines which  shrink  from  the  contact.  "  It  is  simply  a 
final  phase,"  says  he,  '*  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  nrst 
theological,  and  then  metaphysical."  It  will  do  to  dis- 
organize old  systems  with,  is  his  opinion,  but  it  will 
never  construct  the  new  and  lasting  systems  of  philoso- 
phy. This  must  be  done  by  the  Philosophy  which  re- 
cognizes nothing  but  universal  natural  laws,  to  wit:,  by 
materialism,  under  the  name  of  Positivism.  >>  vllJS^TMf; 
'  We  begin  to  grow  weary  of  a  book,  in  which  error 
draws  out  its  length  through  many  consecutive  pages, 
and  will  pass  briefly  over  what  remains.  The  attitude 
which  the  Positive  Philosophy  assumes  to  Revealed  Re- 
ligion, may  be  readily  inferred  from  what  precedes.  As 
to  the  radical  question,  whether  there  has  been  any  reli- 
gion revealed  to  man  by  means  of  supernatural  inspira- 
tion,— any  system  of  faith  and  practice,  now  existing, 
which  is  prescrbed  to  man  by  Divine  authority,  there  is 
in  the  book  no  attempt  to  determine, — no  attempt  even 
to  discuss  it.  The  silence,  however,  is  ominous.  "We 
suppose  that  M.  Comte's  opinion  is,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
specimen  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  the  only  thing  worthy  of  observation 
is  that  the  law  of  Jesus  is  superior  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  all  of  which  is  now  valuable  only  as  indicating  the 
stage  of  progress  to  which  the  Jews  had  attained.  Some 
things  in  the  old  book  still  attract  his  attention  and  ad- 
miration, among  which  are  the  "  fine  theocratic  natures 
of  early  antiquity,  of  whom  Moses  is  the  most  familiar, 
if  not  the  most  accurate  type."*  But  our  gravity  has 
been  somewhat  disturbed  to  find  these  men  of  "fine  the- 
ocratic natures,"  suddenly  brought  down  to  our  own  le- 
vel, and  to  learn  that  the  type  and  model  of  them  all 
was,  with  many  better  things,  a  capital  "  engineer ^'^ 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  must  esteem  M. 
Comte" to  be  a  rejecter  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  his  philosophy  are  inconsistent 
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with  the  possibility  of  such  a  revelation,  or  at  least  with 
the  evidences  by  which  it  must  be  accredited  to  the 
world.  A  miracle  is  an  impossibility  in  a  universe 
governed  by  inflexible  general  laws.  A  prophecy  is  an 
equal  impossibility.  Man  cannot  infringe  these  laws, 
and  cannot  repeal  them.  /God,  if  there  be  a  God,  will 
not :  for  in  a  system  so  constituted,  any  thing  abnormal 
or  exceptional,  would  be  destructive  of  the  whole  system. 
The  existence  of  all  the  positive  sciences  thus  depends 
upon  the  discredit  of  the  two  great  witnesses  for  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  And  strange  to  say,  M.  Comte 
actually  compliments  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
attributing  to  it  the  "suppression  of  inspiration,  with 
all  its  train\of  oracles  and  prophecies,  apparitions  and 
miracles.," — this  very  equivocal  compliment  being  foun- 
ded on  the  fact  that  inspiration  ceased  in  the  Church,  the 
moment 'that  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  was  fully 
revealed. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  Positive 
Philosophy  deal  with  Christianity  as  a  fact  in  the  world's 
history?  Does  it  ignore  all  man's  religious  wants  and 
aspirations?  Does  it  forget,  or  pass  by  without  notice, 
the  palpable  fact  that  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the 
human  race, — its  profoundest  studies,  and  its  most  hero- 
ic acts  and  sacrifices,  have  most  of  them  had  reference 
to  the  religious  systems  by  which  it  was  influenced  ? — 
Or,  does  Positivism  think  to  establish  a  universal  science, 
embracing  under  it  special  sciences,  framed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  giving  us  systematic  theories  of  social  and 
national  life,  and  leave  out  of  view  that  religion  which 
preeminently  makes  modern  civilized  life  what  it  is? 

These  questions  may  all  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
M.  Comte  does  not  omit  to  give  us  his  Theory  of  the 
Religious  History  of  man, — nor  to  show  how  advantage- 
ously the  positive  philosopher  may  study  that  history. 
His  theory  is  briefly  as  follows :  Man  begins  with  Fefi- 
chism.  The  theological  dogma  of  the  Fall  is  fundamen- 
tally erroneous.  The  race  did  not  start  from  an  elevated 
point.  There  was  no  brief  bright  period  when  man  was 
perfect  in  himself,  and  dwelt  in  a  world  unvexed  by 
disease  or  death.  No.  "  Man  has  every  where  begun 
by  being  a  fetich  worshipper  and  a  cannibal."    The  only 
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quality  possessed  by  him,  while  in  this  condition,  is 
the  simple  ability  to  raise  himself  out  of  it,  and  this  is 
the  specific  difference  between  himself  and  the  brute. — 
This  is  all  that  constitutes  his  superiority  in  organization. 
Thus  our  race  entered  upon  the  world  it  was  destined  to 
inhabit  and  rule.  Timorous,  weak,  and  ignorant,  our 
rude  forefathers  beheld  in  every  motion  the  effect  of 
living  power,  and  saw  a  living  being  in  every  tree,  and 
flower, — in  every  dark  cloud,  and  bright  ray, — in  the 
great  sun,  and  every  glittering  star.  A  shadow  startled 
them — a  storm  bursting  upon  them,  was  the  visit  of  a 
revengeful  power.  They  transferred  the  life  stirring 
within  them  to  inanimate  objects  without,  and  worship- 
ped them.  The  passions  struggling  in  their  breasts  they 
imagined  moved  also  in  the  things  around  them,  and 
they  feared'  them,  and  trembled  before  them.  Then, 
gradually  attaining  to  some  insight  as  to  those  things 
near,  they  still  kept  their  fear  and  wonder  for  those  re- 
mote and  mysterious,  and  star-worship  became  the  final 
point  and  culmination  of  Fetichism. 

From  Fetichism,  by  a  natural  derivation,  came  Poly- 
theism. In  it,  the  Gods  worshipped  by  men  are  personi- 
fied abstractions,  gifted  with  life  and  power.  One  is 
the  personification  of  Love,  another  of  Wisdom,  another 
of  V  irtue.  To  make  these  personifications,  requires  some 
power  of  abstraction,  and  in  Polytheism  we  behold  the 
dawning  of  the  Metaphysical,  or  transitional  condition 
of  human  knowledge.  This  x^s  the  first  effort  at  specu- 
lative activity,  and  signalizes  a  great  advp-nce  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  our  race,  while  the  great  number  of  his 
gods,  and  their  constant  presence  with  him,  as  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  various  parts  of  the  material  world, 
made  devotion  an  easy  and  familiar  thing  to  the  Poly- 
theist.  His  Pantheon  was  around  him  continually.  Po- 
lytheism also  demanded  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  in  the 
priesthoods  of  all  nations  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  development.  In  every  point 
of  view,  therefore.  Polytheism  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ascending  step  from  Fetichism,  while,  as  to  what  follows, 
it  evidently  leads,  naturally  and  necessarily,  to  Mono- 
theism. 

Between  PylytKeism  and  Monotheism,  the  filiation  is 
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complete,  and  easily  authenticated.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced systems  of  Polytheism,  Fate  becomes  gradually 
supreme.  This  supremacy  is  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
spiritual  regime.  Fate  slowly,  but  surely,  absorbs  the 
functions  and  prerogatives  of  all  the  other  deities,  and 
in  the  end,  stands  forth,  under  the  name  of  Providence, 
as  the  one  God  of  the  Monotheist.  ''The  transition," 
says  M.  Comte,  "through  the  idea  of  Fate,  to  the  con- 
ception of  Providence,  is  clear  enough,  as  effected  by 
the  metaphysical  spirit  in  its  growth."* 

Having  thus  risen,  by  successive  stages,  from  the  low- 
est and  most  grovelling  kind  of  Fetichism,  in  which, 
alas !  is  found  the  original  and  normal  state  of  man,  to 
pure  and  acknowledged  Monotheism,  it  is  time  to  look 
around  us,  and  see  whether  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  God,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  worship  as 
Creator,, Upholder,  and  Lord  of  all.  To  our  sorrow,  we 
find  that  we  have  only  an  abstraction, — the  product  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  God  exists  no  more  as  one, 
than  as  many.  The  highest  form  of  monotheism,  to  wit : 
Christianity,  is  not  final, — is  not  the  ultimate  step  in 
human  progress.  We  must  leave  it  behind,  and,  as- 
cending to  a  loftier  and  serener  elevation,  we  must 
breathe  in  the  pure  air,  and  see  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  All  beneath  this  is  but  tempora- 
ry and  transitional, — this  is  scientific,  permanent,  and 
eternal.  True,  we  have  no  God,  but  we  have  a  universe, 
wonderful  in  its  order,  and  sublime  in  its  extent.  We 
have  no  worship  by  which  our  hearts  may  go  out  after 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal ;  but  we  have  "  animating 
displays  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  everlasting 
law8."t  ^6  hdiWQ  no  immortal  life  to  which  we  may 
turn  with  hope  and  exultation.  This  is  pure  selfishness 
— the  morality  of  Christianity,  which  turns  wholly  upon 
the  desire  for  personal  salvation,  and  is  therefore  unphi- 
losophical  and  ungenerous.  But  we  have  the  beauty  of 
a  present  reality,  over  which  inexorable  law  presides, 
inviting  us  to  the  study  of  invariable  processes  and  un- 
changeable results.  We  have  no  Christ,  bearing  human 
guilt,  and  sympathising  with  human  sorrows,  but  we 
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have  a  "positive"  morality,  consisting  of  "a  complete 
expansion  of  benevolent  acts  and  sympathetic  emotions 
toward  the  whole  of  our  race." 

We  can  assure  M.  Corate  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  choosing  between  the  old  and  contemned  Theology, 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  which  he  is  pleased  to  ignore,  and 
his  new  and  pretentious  philosophy.  With  all  its  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness — with  all  the  scientific  truth  he 
has  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  it,  and  with  all  the 
persistent  zeal  and  dexterous  ingenuity  he  has  shown  in 
building  it  up,  we  must  still  say  that  "  the  old  is  better." 
And  we  thank  God,  that  it  is  his  pleasure,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  smite  all  systems  which  range  themselves  against 
his  holy  Word,  with  one  incurable  defect, — a  defect 
which  incapacitates  them  for  any  lasting  or  expanding 
dominion  over  the  human  mind.  They  all  lack  vital 
warmth.  They  are  all  cold,  cheerless  speculations.  Dis- 
guised as  they  may  be  in  philosophic  robes,  and  gar- 
landed by  flowers,  the  heart  of  man  always  refuses  to 
take  them  to  itself.  It  finds  in  them  no  answer  to  its 
pressing  needs — no  relief  for  its  intense  anxieties.  It 
can  extract  no  hope  out  of  their  placid  utterances,  and 
find  no  motives  for  effort  in  their  finely-spun  theories.— 
And  so  it  casts  them  from  it,  and  turns  back  to  the 
blessed  Book,  which  contains  within  it  a  Gospel,  warm 
with  precious  and  immutable  promises,  and  beaming 
with  the  light  of  sure  and  immortal  hopes. 

M.  Oomte  may  think  this  a  small  matter,  compared 
with  the  width  of  view,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
thought,  which  is  promised  in  his  Philosophy,  and  look 
with  his  customary  contempt  upon  those  who  prefer  the 
lowly  places  he  has  left,  to  the  heights  to  which  he 
would  call  all  men.  But  M.  Comte  understands  not  the 
wants,  as  he  evidentl}^  fails  to  see  the  causes  of  the 
woes  of  his  fellow  men.  There  is  many  a  fair  valley  in 
Europe,  the  dwellers  in  which  cannot  see  beyond  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  tliera,  and  who 
look,  day  after  day,  upon  the  same  fields,  and  the  same 
homes. .  And  there  is  one  awful  mountain,  lifting  itself 
above  all  its  fellows,  and  piercing  the  heavens  with  its 
sharp,  glittering,  icy  top.  The  adventurous  traveller, 
who  has  reached  the  summit,  over  glaciers  treacherous 
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and  trembling,  and  over  dark  and  unfathomable  chasms, 
may  look  out  upon  a  view,  such  as  can  be  seen  at  no 
other  spot  of  earth.  From  that  eminence  he  may  look 
down  upon  mountains  that  stretch  far  away  on  every 
side,  all  crowned  with  their  thawless  snows, — upon  lakes 
that  sleep  in  quiet  beauty  at  their  feet, — upon  the  forests 
at  the  north, — upon  the  rich  vineyards  of  France, — and 
far  to  the  southward,  upon  the  golden  haze  overhanging 
Italy, — upon  the  historic  plain  of  Marathon, — and  upon 
the  shores  that  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  But  who  would  not  rather  live  in  the 
secluded  valley,  than  upon  the  snowy  summit  of  Motit 
Blanc !  Who  would  not  rather  abide  in  the  lowly  vale, 
from  which  we  could  lift  our  eyes  to  the  calm,  pure  hea- 
ven above  us,  and  be  cheered  and  warmed  by  rays  from 
the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  than  to  ascend  the 
heights  and  breathe  the  rare  and  chilling  air,  to  which 
a  godless  philosophy  would  lift  us  !  In  the  vale,  we 
could  live, — live  joyfully,  and  gladly,  and  peacefully : 
upon  the  mountain  top,  we  would  perish  in  a  single 
night.  '^  '■'.   '■'['   '  '  >-  -        ■  ■;  ,'     •  »    •>;;,'■'■  ■    •'■■. 

Of  the  Positive  Philosophy  we  may  then  say,  that 
while  its  author  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of 
comprehensive  scientific  knowledge,  and  is  evidently  a 
master  in  the  art  of  generalization,  yet,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  philosophy  are  so  hopelessly  wrong,  as 
to  ensure  the  downfall  of  the  whole  structure, — while 
the  opposition  which  the  system  assumes  towards  the 
Religion  of  Christ,  will  only  necessitate  another  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction,  that  upon  whomsoever  this  stone 
"shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder."  Let  him  that 
is  attracted  by  its  specious  generalizations  and  its  scien- 
tific pretensions,  beware. 
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If  we  agitate  this  subject,  and  seek  to  expel  from  the 
house  atid  worship  of  God,  all  the  lovers  and  devotees  of 
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Jubal,  who  was  a  descendant  of  that  wicked  one,  Cain, 
it  is  simply  because  we  know  the  beginning  of  evil  is  as 
the  letting  forth  of  water.  The  most  deadly  poisons  are 
usually  administered  with  the  most  pleasant  and  heal- 
thy food.  The  most  dangerous  errors  and  falsehoods  on 
earth,  are  those  presented  with  a  large  amount  of  truth. 
A  scar,  accidentally  made,  on  the  face,  may  afterwards 
be  deemed  an  important  element  to  a  perfect  portrait 
So  customs,  formed  without  the  shadow  of  authority, 
may,  by  consent,  become  as  binding  and  solemn  as  law 
itself.  Hence,  upon  the  use  of  organs,  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  we  say,  ''''  Ohsta pr^nci- 
^m." — *^^Qui  dat  formam^  dot  consequentia  ad  for- 
fna/triP  Let  an  error  or  evil,  in  any  way,  gain  a  foot-nold 
in  the  church,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  tradition 
will  bow  down  to  it,  as  a  relic  of  profoundest  veneration  ? 
Like  the  long  and  angry  controversy  waged  between  the 
Eastern  and  vVestern  Churches,  as  to  whether  the  bread 
they  used  on  sacramental  occasions  should  be  leavened 
or  unleavened, — or  of  the  amusing  mistake  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  occurred  by  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen 
in  transcribing  the  word  mumpsimics  for  8umpsimu8\  at 
first  it  was  regarded  a  mistake,  but  time  sDon  gave  to  it 
a  veneration,  which  a  logomachy  of  years  coald  not 
correct.  For  what  we  have  to  advance  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  would  neither  excite  the  hatred  of  Lavater,  who 
says,  "Never  make  that  man  your  friend  who  hates 
music"  :  nor  the  reproach  of  him  who  says : 

"The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 
.  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,.  .  r,  •    > 

*         Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.       ,  , ,    ;    "  j    , ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebu^.  .    *       '''■'" 

"Let  no  such  man  be  trusted."  •  '    ;  • 

Though  not  entirely  destitute  of  musical  taste,  or  mu- 
sical knowledge,  still  we  are  free  to  admit,  if  our  lot 
had  fallen  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  might 
have  been  something  of  a  wonder  among  men :  For 
those  who  could  not  then,  join  in  a  madrigal,  or  take 
their  part  in  a  song  for  various  voices.  Were  treated  as 
persons  whose  education  had  been  neglected,  and  folks 
wondered  where  such  people  had  been  brought  up"! — 
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We  have  no  idea,  if  our  life  were  suddenly  terminated 
by  death,  the  world  would  ever  say  of  us,  as  was  said 
of  the  celebrated  musician,  Paganini,  "The  whole  man 
was  an  instrument, — a  musical  sensibility  seemed  to  vi- 
brate through  every  fibre  of  his  frame."  Or,  as  was 
said  at  the  death  of  Pope :  "  The  power  of  song  and 
force  of  music  died."  But  we  confess,  ours  is  a  dull  ear, 
for  what  some  persons  call  "  the  luxuries"  of  public  wor- 
ship, viz:  the  organ,  with  its  attache^  an  operatic  choir, 
which,  too  often,  is  no  more,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
the  house  of  God,  than  axpoajaara,  (ear-sports.)  Such  a 
remark  may  subject  us,  in  the- estimation  of  many,  to 
the  charge  of  narrow-minded  prejudice, — and  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  organ  and  dance,  may  denounce  us  as  stiff- 
laced  Puritan, — disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  long-estab- 
lished good  order  in  the  worship  of  the  Sanctuary.  But 
shall  wef  obey  God,  or  please  man  ?  If  ours  be  the  work 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  the  work  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it.  Hence  "  stand  ye  in  the 
ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the 
good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls."  We  shall  here  only  bear  our  testimony 
against  evils  which  we  have  seen,  or  believe  to  exist, 
among  the  professed  people  of  God.  We  are  well  aware 
that  an  argument,  drawn  merely  from  the  silence  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  obviously  inconclusive, — nothing  would 
be  a  more  dangerous  or  unwise  conclusion  than  to  main- 
tain, what  the  Scriptures  do  not  condemn,  they  approve. 
In  this  way,  the  praying  to  saints,  or  praying  for  the 
dead, — the  use  of  oil,  chrism  and  spittle  in  baptism, — 
the  belief  in  such  places  as  limbo  and  purgatory,  would 
soon  find  a  place  in  our  creed.  For  doctrinal  knowledge, 
or  the  established  order  of  public  worship, — we  are  not 
willing  to  take  the  auror)  s(pf,  of  any  individual,  or  sect, — 
we  demand  a — "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  "Salus  Populi 
suprema  Lex,"  It  is  not  the  sanctity  which  custom,  or 
age,  gives  to  any  part  of  religion,  that  makes  us  respect 
it,  but  its  Divine  original.  Music  of  any  sort,  is  not  to 
be  held  sacred  by  us,  merely  because  it  is  performed  in 
the  house  of  God.  Too  much,  we  fear,  is  thus  offered, 
of  which  the  Lord  may  well  say  :  "  When  ye  come  to 
appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand 
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to  tread  my  counts  ?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations :  in- 
cense is  an  abomination  unto  me :  the  new  moons  and 
sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with-: 
it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting."  A  "sin-offer- 
ing hast  thou  not  required."  It  is  not  because  praise  is  a 
pleasant  thing — pleases  the  ear — and  stirs  up  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  soul,  that  we  employ  it  in  the  worship  of 
God;  a  much  stronger  reason  than  this  enjoins  its  use  up- 
on us, — it  is  a  "positive  institution  of  God."  "Sing  ye 
praises  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also." 
"Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath,  praise  the  Lord."  ii 
If  music — if  praise,  is  a  necessary  and  important  part 
of  our  worship,  and  derives  its  efficacy  from  its  appoint- 
ment, and  our  method  of  performance, — surely,  it  is  no 
vain  enquiry,  how  ?  or  with  what,  shall  we  praise  God  ? 
The  design  of  sacred  music  is  to  express  our  devout  af- 
fections towards  God,  and  make  melody  in  the  heart  to 
the  Lord."  Says  Dr.  Fuller,  "The  intent  of  singing  is, 
by  a  musical  pronunciation  of  affecting  truth,  to  render- 
it  still  more  affecting."  "  Singing"  says  Dr.  Gill,  "  is. 
speaking  melodiously,  musically,  or  with  the  modulation, 
of  the  voicei,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mental  singing, 
or  singing  in  the  heart  without  the  voice."  In  its  place, 
praise  is  as  necessary  and  important  a  part  of  our  wor- 
ship, and  should  be  as  faithfully  irpproveA  and  perform- 
ed, as  the  preaching  of  the  word  or  prayer.  For  He 
who  said  "  Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth" — "  preach  the 
word," — who  hath  taught  us  "  how  to  pray,"  and  "  for 
what  we  should  pray,"-T~with  the  same  authority  enjoins 
it  upon  us  "  to  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  under- 
standing also."  "  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs :  singing  and  making  melo^ 
dy  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord."'  "In  this,"  *Eramon& 
says^  "the  apostle  did  not  address  the  Ephesians,  as; 
singers,  but  as  men  of  piety,  who  would  wish  to  express 
their  holy  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  their 
mercies."  Speaking  is  the  natural  language  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  singing  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
heart.  "  we  always  use  words  to  express  our  thoughts, 
but  we  do  not  always  use  words  to  express  our  teehqgs. 
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These  we  can  clearly  and  forcibly  express  by  simple 
sounds."  Sound  may  arouse  and  excite  the  feelings, 
but  will  leave'no  deep  or  lasting  impression  on  the  heart. 
"Melodious  sounds  have  only  a  mechanical  operation 
upon  the  mind  :  but  when  they  are  connected  with  ap- 
propriate language,  they  produce  a  moral  effect.  For 
this  reason,  men  have  always  connected  music  and  poe- 
try together."  Music  has  no  human  father.  It  claims 
to  have  descended  from  the  skies.  It  is  no  modern  in- 
vention. For  sacred  song  is  as  ancient  as  the  creation, 
the  eldest  born  of  all  the  daughters  of  Music.  So  does 
instrumental  music  go  back  tar  in  the  history  of  man, 
for  Jubal,  the  sixth  from  Cain,  long  before  the  deluge, 
taught  men  to  play  on  instruments,  and  was  called  "the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.  By  the 
way,  we  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  what  was  then 
called  an 'organ,  was  not  such  as  we  now  use,  and  call 
by  that  name.  Parkhurst  says,  it  denoted  some  fistular 
wind  instrument  with  holes,  resembling  our  flute :  and*- 
answering  to  the  ''''fist/ula  Panis'^  of  antiquity,  whose 
invention  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  the  great  sylvan  god, 
who  made  it  of  the  reeds  which  grew  by  the  river  banks, 
and  played  on  it  while  his  goats  were  feeding,  which 
shows  it  was  a  pastoral  instrument,  and  not  such  as  we 
now  use.  Originally,  the  word  organum^  whence  organ 
is  derived,  had  a  very  extended  acceptation,  and  desig- 
nated all  instruments,  whatever  their  uses.  By  degrees 
it  was  applied  solely  to  musical  instruments :  it  was 
afterwards  confined  to  wind  instruments,  and  at  last  the 
word  organum  only  signified  the  instrument  we  now  call 
an  organ.  If  we  may  rely  on  statements  in  the  British 
Minstrel  as  authority,*  "  The  first  true  indication  of  an 
organ  is  dated  about  the  8th  century.  At  that  period, 
the  Greek  Emperor,  Oonstantine  Eupronymus,  presented 
an  organ  to  Pepin,  king  of  France.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  used  only  in  princes'  courts,  and  not  thought  of 
being  introduced  into  churches."  Elsewhere,  the  same 
historian  informs  us — From  the  French  church  proceed- 
ed the  use  of  the  organ — the  first  musical  instrument 
employed  in  the  church.     Music  in  churches,  is  as  old 
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as  the  church  itself:  but  not  so  with  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music.  Bingham  says,  "  It  is  generally  agreed 
by  learned  men  that  the  use  of  organs  came  into  the 
church  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  (1250.)  For 
he  said,  "  Our  church  does  not  use  musical  instruments, 
as  harps,  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God."  The  gradual 
introduction  of  them  was  concurrent  with  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the  church  in  all  other  respects.  So  long 
as  she  retained  her  virgin  purity,  and  was  uncorrupted 
by  the  world,  did  she  most  sedulously  keep  aloof  from 
all  such  innovations  and  improvements.  Marinus  Saun- 
tus,  who  lived  about  1290,  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
use  of  wind  organs  into  churches.  In  honour  of  which, 
he  was  called  Torcellns, — the  Italian  name  for  an  organ. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten — the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ, 
and  its  use  in  Divine  service,  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection in  the  Church  of  Kome.  Here  it  is,  we  ascertain 
the  parentage  of  this  so-called  grand  improvement  in  the 
praise  of  God.  Whenever  the  church  puts  on  the  mask 
of  the  world,  she  is  not  only  sure  to  lose  something  of 
her  dignity,  but  of  vital  godlinessi^v  ^*)Mi'  i^Mt  tt^dli^  *j»^**] 
But,  to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  Scriptural  history 
upon  this  subject ;  Moses,  the  leader  of  God's  ancient 
Israel,  composed  a  song  and  sung  it  when  be  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea.  David  was  both  a  lover  and 
great  proficient  in  music — was  called  ''  the  sweet  singer 
in  Israel."  He  was  such  a  lover  of  it,  and  so  enthusias- 
tic in  his  performance,  that  in  the  eyes  of  his  queen, 
Michal,  he  so  far  outstripped  the  bounds  of  decency, 
in  dancing  and  playing  before  the  ark,  that  she  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  the  ironical  reproach  :  "  How  glo- 
rious was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  him- 
self to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  and  his  servants 
as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly  uncovereth  him- 
self."* For  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  the  Scriptures  do  not  record  the  practice  of 
music,  but  in  Genesis,  chap.  31,  where  Laban  says  to 
Jacob,  "  wherefore  didst  thou,  flee  away  secretly,  and 
steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with 
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tabret  and  with  harp?"  And  during  the  period  of  the 
administration  of  Moses,  no  other  musical  instruments 
are  mentioned  than  trumpets  and  timbrels, — the  blowing 
of  the  ram's  horns  at  the  destruction  of  Jericho, — and 
the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  From  this,  to  the  peri- 
od when  Saul  was  chosen  king,  about  1095  before  Christ, 
the  Bible  has  no  reference  to  musical  instruments,  except 
the  trumpet  on  military  occasions.  As  there  is  no  pre- 
cept of  Christ,— no  example  of  the  apostles,  enjoining  or 
enforcing  the  introduction  of  musical  instruments  into 
Divine  worship,  under  the  gospel, — no  dictate  of  reason, 
and  no  sentiment  of  piety  requiring  their  use, — it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  that  they  may  be  entirely  and  uni- 
versally excluded  from  the  house  of  God.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr says,  ''The  singing  with  instrumental  music  was  not 
received  in  the  Christian  churches,  as  it  wus  among  the 
Jews  in  their  infant  state;  but  only  the  use  of  plain 
song."  Justinus  remarks  :  ''  The  use  of  instruments  was 
granted  the  Jews  for  their  imperfection,  and  that  there- 
fore such  instrnments  have  no  place  in  the  church." — 
Long  after  this,  we  learn  from  Gillespie :  "  The  Jewish 
church,  not  as  it  was  a  church,  but  as  it  was  Jewish,  it 
had  musicians  to  play  upon  harps,  psalteries,  cymbals, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  in  the  temple. 

As  David  was  known  on  different  great  occasions, 
both  himself  to  use,  and  recommend  the  use  of  instru- 
ments to  others,  we  may  be  asked,  if  it  was  proper  for 
David  to  use  them,  under  the  law,  why  not,  equally  so, 
for  us,  under  the  gospel  ?  The  middle  wall  of  partition  is 
broken  down.  David  submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcis- 
ion— ^the  offering  of  sacrifices  :  must  we  do  the  same 
under  the  gospel  ?  But  we  would  answer  this  question 
with  the  words  of  another,*  "To  this  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  reply,  that  God  appointed  instrumental  music  in  the 
temple  service,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  directed  the 
temple  to  be  decorated  with  the  richest  ornaments,  the 
high  priests  to  be  arrayed  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  robes,  and  all  the  sacred  utensils  to  be  made  of 
solid  silver  and  gold.  This  magnificence  of  the  temple 
and  all  its  appendages,  was  necessary  to  render  it  a  pro- 

*  EiritoonB,  'Vol.  2 :  p.  397. 
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per  type  of  Christ,  and  an  effectual  bulwark  against 
idolatry."  The  instruments  of  music  used  in  the  temple 
service,  were  all  appointed  by  God,  and  separated  from 
a  profane  to  a  sacred  purpose.  Since  we  have  no  such 
musical  instruments  of  Divine  appointment  under  the 
gospel,  what  right  have  we  to  appoint  any,  or  to  use 
any,  without  a  Divine  appointment?  If  we  once  intro- 
duce musical  instruments  into  Ditine  service,  we  shall 
never  know  when,  or  where  to  stop.  True,  the  ancient 
Hebrews  had  a  great  taste  for  music,  such  as  they  used 
in  their  religious  services, — in  their  public  and  private 
rejoicings,  feasts,  and  even  at  their  mournings.  God 
gave  the  pattern  of  the  Temple,  in  which  every  piece  of 
timber  was  described, — and  all  the  utensils  and  orna- 
ments, even  to  the  tape-strings :  where  do  we  find  the 
directions  of  its  instruments,  to  be  used  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  ?  And,  on  what  private  occasion  do  we  find 
them  mingling  instrumental  music  with  their  songs  of 
praise?  Trumpets  and  horns  are  the  only  instruments 
concerning  which  any  directions  are  given  in  the  law, 
and  these  are  scarcely  mentioned  as  musical  instruments; 
but  as  suited  to,  and  employed  for,  making  signals,  calls, 
and  conveying  instructions  during  the  religious  solemni- 
ties. The  trumpets  sounded  every  morning  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  court-gates  {i.  e.  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Temple,  the  trumpets  were  sounded  exclusively  by  the 
priests,  who  stood,  not  in  the  Levitical,  but  apart  and 
opposite  to  the  Levites,  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar, 
both  parties  looking  toward  it, — the  priests  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  Levites  on  the  east.  The  trumpets  did  not 
join  in  the  concert;  but  were  sounded  during  certain 
regulated  pauses  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  song  and  music  began  not  to  sound,  till  the  pouring 
out  of  the  drink-offering:  so  we  may  understand  the 
passage,  (2  Chron.  xxix :  27,)  "  And  when  the  burnt- 
offering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also,  with  the 
trumpets,  and  with  the  instruments  ordained  by  David, 
the  king."  If  instrumental  music  formed  any  part  of 
the  Jewish  worship,  it  was  at  some  religious  festival, 
national  jubilee,  or  to  celebrate  some  great  natural  deli- 
verance,— such  as  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea — deliverance 
from  Egypt.    When  David  ascended  the  throne  of  Is- 
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rael,  we  hear  of  many  a  sacred  concert.  When  he 
brought  the  ark  of  the  Lord  from  Kirjath-iearim,  David 
and  all  Israel  played  before  Grod,  with  all  their  might, 
and  with  singing  and  with  harps,  and  with  psalteries, 
and  with  timbrels,  and  with  cymbals,  and  with  trum- 
pets." "And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  shall  blow 
with  the  trumpets :  and  they  shall  be  to  yon  for  an  ordi- 
nance forever  throughout  your  generations.  In  the  day 
of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  solemn  days,  and  in  the 
beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the  trum- 
pets, even  your  burnt-offerings  :  that  they  may  be  to  you 
for  a  memorial  before  your  God.""*  This  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  choir  of  the  Hebrew  ritual.  Asaph, 
Hedan  and  Jemuthun,  were  chiefs  of  the  music  of  the 
Tabernacle,  under  David,  and  of  the  Temple,  under  So- 
lomon. Asaph  had  four  sons,  Seduthun  5^a3,  and  TLfi- 
m&n  fourteeriA  These  twenty-four  Levites,  sons  of  the 
three  great  masters  of  the  Temple  music,  were  at  the 
ihead  of  twenty -four  bands  of  musicians,  which  served  in 
the  Temple  by  turns.  Ezra,  in  his  enumeration  of  those 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  from  the  captivity, 
reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
•Lightfoot,f  quoting  from  Maimonides,  says,  "The  sing- 
ers were  Levites  and  Israelites  together,  and  the  song  of 
the  Temple  was  properly  with  voices,  and  not  with  in- 
struments." 

The  fact  that  David  so  often  speaks  of  instrumental 
music,  and  recommends  them  in  the  praise  of  God,  is 
jproof  positive,  to  many,  that  instruments  were  of  uni- 
versal use  in  the  Temple  service.  He  speaks  also  of 
them  in  the  heavenly  state.  Must  we  conclude  from 
this,  that  any  gross  or  material  instrument  will  there  be 
used  ? — or  anything  else  than  the  sincere  praise  of  the 
heart?  "  Even  admit  that  the  Jewish  ritual  was  made 
up  solely  of  insti-umental  music,  and  that  the  whole  Jew- 
isii  public  worship  consisted  of  performances  on  musical 
machinery,  it  would  not  prove  that  all  that  was  even  the 
the  smallest  lawful  part  of  our  Christian  worship."  We 
would  not  even  seem  to  speak  lightly  of  revelation.  But 
^"  it  should  be  remembered,  it  was  not  Moses,  nor  the 
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Prophets,"  but  it  was  David  who  arranged  the  whole 
musical  economy  of  the  Jews :  whatever  it  may  have 
been — David,  the  king,  as  well  as  David,  the  Psalmist, 
must  be  considered.  ^Besides,  we  are  not  Jews  ;  neither 
is  our  church  Jewish.  "  Tlie  Jewish  church  was  a 
church,  but  it  never  was  the  church  of  God."*  And  the 
fact  that  they  did  this,  or  that,  does  not  now  obligate  vis 
to  do  the  same.  Some  things  were  restricted  to  the 
church  in  her  infantile  state.  She  was  as  a  minor  under 
governors  and   tutors.     "These  things   are  now  done 
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Besides,  take  the  Jews  themselves,  the  most  remarka- 
ble people  that  ever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, — 
remarkable  for  their  nationality, — for  their  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  faith  and  form  of  worship  of  their 
forefathers.  Nothing  must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from. 
They  hold  to  be  the  same  now  they  were  in  the  days  of 
David  or  Moses.  Is  it  not  an  argument  strongly  in  our 
favour,  agcdnst  the  use  of  organs,  that  "probably  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  Bvnagogues  which  have  co- 
vered the  earth  during  the  whole  career  of  that  wonder- 
ful people,  not  one  can  be  found  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion of  (orthodox)  enlightened  Jews,  who  adhere  to  the 
institutions  of  their  religion,  and  their  race,  allowed  any 
instrument  of  music,  much  less  an  organ,  to  form  any 
part  of  their  system  of  the  public  worship  of  God?" — 
The  Persian  Jews  have  introduced  organs  into  their 
synagogues,  and  the  Greeks  have  done  the  same.  By 
all  others,  this  is  held  an  innovation  upon  old  customs, 
and  they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  of  the  number  of  the 
faithful.  But  more  than  this  :  In  ^^ Orach  GhoAirrh^'*  (the 
highest  Jewish  authority,)  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath, 
(Sec.  338,)  there  it  is  recorded  as  a  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  "It  is  improper  to  produce  sounds  from  any 
musical  instrument  on  the  Sabbath  day."  Not  only  is 
the  organ,  but  the  use  of  all  other  instruments  is  prohi- 
bited. The  reason  of  this  prohibition,  is  founded  on  the 
written  law, — particularly  the  fourth  conimandrnent  in 
the  Decalogue,  which  says :  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.    Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do 
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all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,"  &c.  Here 
is  the  express  injunction,  "  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.'*'' 
Hence  the  question  is  raised  by  the  Jew,  in  his  strict 
observance  of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  whether  the  playing 
of  an  instrument  is  regarded  a^s  work  or  not?  Every 
thing,  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  or  health, 
was  strictly  prohibited  on  that  day,  as  work, — conse- 
quently, the  Jew  maintains  the  proper  definition  of  the 
word  work.,  will  show  that  any  thing  artificial  must  be 
avoided  on  the  Sabbath.  The  sounds  of  an  instrument 
are  the  result  of  a  mechanical  force,  and  is  therefore 
work^  and  the  playing  of  any  instrument  on  that  day,  is 
a  violation  of  the  fourth  commandment.  And,  in  as 
much  as  no  specific  allusions  are  made,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  instrumental  music  formed  any  part 
of  the  actual  service  of  the  Temple,  the  Jew  concludes, 
the  introduction  of  such  music  into  the  synagogue  must 
be  regarded  an  innovation,  sanctioned  not  even  by  the 
voice  of  tradition.  They  may  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Temple,  permit  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
synagogue;  but  it  is  only  on  some  special  occasions, 
such  as  on  the  night  of  the  8th  day  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, &c.,  but  on  no  occasion  to  form  any  part  of  the 
regular  service  of  the  synagogue.    In  as  much  as  the 

freat  services  of  the  synagogue  occur  only  on  the  Sab- 
ath,  and  feast  days,  ana  as  every  kind  of  work  was 
strictly  forbidden  on  such  days  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
conclusion  is,  the  use  of  any,  and  all  kinds  of  instrumen- 
tal music,  must  be  forbidden  by  the  Law :  hence,  every 
Jewish  community  permitting  the  use  of  music,  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  synagogue  service,  are  regarded  as 
violators  of  God's  Law, — and,  accordingly,  are  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  the  orthodox  and  faithful.  If  there 
had  been  any  thing  requiring  the  use  of  organs,  is  it 
probable  the  Jew,  with  his  strict  regard  for  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  his  fore- 
fathers, would  so  long  and  so  universally  have  omitted 
it  ?  Hence,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  introduction  and 
use  of  instrumental  music  as  an  innovation, — and  to  be 
deprecated,  as  not  being  for  the  spirituality  and  pros- 
perity of  Zion.    This  is  no  iip-sta/rt  notion,  or  naiTow- 
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minded  prejudice  of  ours.  For  it  should  be  remember- 
ed :  "  During  the  very  sessions  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, which  composed  our  standards,  in  their  present , 
form,  the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  act  under  advice 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
declaring  the  use  of  organs  in  churches  to  be  a  part  of 
idolatrous  worship, — and  ordering  every  one  to  be  re- 
moved."* It  is  *'the  little  foxes  that  destroy  the  vint- 
age."— "  Dead  flies  cause  the  precious  ointment  to  send 
forth  a  stinking  savour."  Jonathan  tasted  but  a  little 
honey  on  the  end  of  his  rod,  but  for  that  he  must  die ! — 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  insidious  and  unsuspecting 
manner  in  which  errors  and  troubles  have  crept  into  the 
church, — and  how  long  the  wounds  thus  inflicted  have 
been  in  healing,  we  cannot  too  soon  shut  down  the  gates 
against  them,—- we  cannot  be  too  stringent  in  walking  in 
"  the  old  paths," — or  in  demanding  a  "  thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

No  one,  who  carefully  observes  the  tendency  of  \thing8, 
or  the  excess  to  which  things  have  already  been  carried 
upon  this  subject,  but  will  admit  it  is  time  the  tocsin 
should  be  sounded, — yea,  that  the  axe  should  be  laid  at 
the  root.  It  has  been  said,  "  The  voice  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  heart."  Heresies  and  divisions  may  creep 
into  the  church,  through  her  praise,  as  well  as  by  her 
prayers  or  preaching.  Every  one  may  have  a  psalm,  as 
well  as  a  doctrine.  If  we  may,  in  one  part  of  our  wor- 
ship, offer  God  action  or  sound  for  devotion,  may  we 
not  give  attitude  for  prayer?  "The  acceptable  way  of 
worshipping  the  true  God  is  instituted  by  himself,  and 
so  limited  by  his  own  revealed  will,  that  he  may  not  be 
worshipped  according  to  the  imaginations  and  devices  of 
men,  or  the  suggestions  of  Satan  under  any  visible  rep- 
resentation, or  any  other  way,  not  prescribed  in  the  Ho- 
ly Scripture.  We  can  readily  anticipate  that  ours  will 
be  regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  abuse,  rather 
than  the  proper  and  lawful  use  of  organs.  If  the  law  is 
produced  in  their  favour,  we  have  not  a  word  more  to 
say, — our  diflSculty  is  the  want  of  a  jios  Di/omv/m, :  for 
the  abuse  of  a  thing,  can  be  no  valid  objection  against 
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its  la/wful  use.     Otherwise,  we  must  give   up  all   our 
physical  comforts  and  Christian  privileges.     We  must 
stay   away   from    the   sanctuary, — and   shut  our  teeth 
against  our  daily  bread, — for  there  are  many,  backsli- 
ders and  gluttons  in  the  world.     If  you  are  disposed  to 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  appointment,  and  in- 
troduce the  organ,  merely  on  the  score  of  e^ediency., — 
because  it  pleases  the  ear, — or  will  probably  promote 
the  interests  of  religion, — or  plead  its  use  because  of  its 
utility  in   sustaining  and  accompanying  the  voices  in 
large  congregations, — the  solemn  and  sublime  effect  it 
produces  on  the  feelings, — or  should  you,  as  others,  re- 
gard it  to  be  only  a  past-time  amusement, — an  inter- 
lude,— a  mere  superfluity  in  religious  services, — if  this 
is  the  light  in  which  we  are  to  regard  it,  and  the  only 
rule  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  praises, — this  is,  at 
once,  throwing  open  the  door  for  the  greatest  variety  in 
practice,  and  the  greatest  confusion  must  ensue.     For 
the  taste  of  one  congregation  may  lead  them  to  prefer 
an  organ — another  may  wish  the  viol  and  harp — the 
third  the  drum  and  trumpet — and  where  will  it  end? — 
How  many  churches  are  there,  whose  Sabbath  services 
are  now  regularly  celebrated  every  Sabbath  with  three 
or  more   instruments?    At  first,   we  merely  tolerate  a 
thing, — then,  it  may  be  done, — and  lastly,  it  must  be 
done.     Habits  grow  upon  us,  and  we  scarce  know  how. 
How  many  things  do  we  now  tolerate,  and  regard  as  the 
res  saorcB  of  the  sanctuary,  at  whose  introduction  our 
forefathers  felt  the  cause  of  religion  to  be  greatly  scan- 
dalized?  For  example  :  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Fran- 
cis Cornwell  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  wear  the 
surplice,  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  and  to  use  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism.     What  has  custom  done  in  re- 
gard to  these  things?    Are  there  not  those  who  believe 
tnis  was  the  apostolic  mode?  And  should  a  minister  ap- 
pear  before    them,    without    his   officials — without   the 
robes,  expressive  of  the  services  he  is  to  perform, — they 
cannot  suppress  the  feeling, — there  is  something  very  irn,- 
portant  wanting! — "that  man's  religion  is  vain"!    So, 
many  feel  in  reference  to  the  use  of  organs.    With  them, 
a  church   without  an  organ,  is  little  different  from  a 
church  without  a  minister.     "A  little  leaven  leavens  the 
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whole  lump."  We  may  gaze  upon  the  sun,  till  every 
thing  about  us  appears  as  dark  as  midnight.  Follow 
not  the  traditions  of  men,  or  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
but  "  let  praise  be  with  grace  in  your  hearts,  making 
melody  unto  the  Lord."  "  How  is  it,  brethren  ?  when 
ye  come  together  every  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doc- 
trine, hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpre- 
tation. Let  all  things  be  done  (not  only  decently  and  in 
order,  but)  unto  edifying."  In  the  church,  I  had  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  hy  rn/y 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  For,  "  even  things  without  life 
giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give 
a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what 
is  piped  or  harped?"  Our  objection,  then,  to  the  use  of 
instrumental  music,  in  Christian  worship,  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  abuse,  but  because  it  has  no  foundation  in 
the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  the  standard  of  our  faith  and  practice.  For,  if  once 
we  depart  from  this  standard,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
innovations.*'*-'*^^  ■*'-'^'  ''*•'  >-'j^i''T-;i'ii  ^^u^  jj^  h'Tvw -mu^tm'imiii  'n> 
''We  are  neither  insensible  to  the  charms  of  sweet  and 
melodious  sounds,  nor  ignorant  of  the  power  music  is 
capable  of  exerting  over  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men. 
It  can  arouse  feelings  which  raay  have  been  dormant  for 
years ;  and  nerve  for  action  the  most  timid  and  irreso- 
lute. This  may  be  the  reason  why  some  would  introduce 
instruments  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  But  it  is 
to  this  very  fact,  we  would  turn  the  public  mind, — where 
there  is  the  capacity  for  such  power,  so  much  greater  the 
danger,  when  improperly  or  unlawfully  used.        '  " 

Its  effects  have  not  only  been  felt  by  individuals,  and 
religious  assemblies,  but  has  been  dreaded  upon  the 
tented  field. 

"  Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm : 
Music  can  soften  pain  and  ease, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please ; . 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
,  And  antedate  the  bliss  above." 


1  K 


To   one,    it   is   the   soul   of  inspiration,  — stimulates 
thought ;  to  others,  quickens  devotion  ;  while  in  others, 
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it  excites  feelings  utterly  uncontrollable  and  desperate. 
Lord  Bacon  had  music  often  played  in  the  rooni  adjoin- 
ing his  study,  to  excite  his  thoughts.  Milton  listened  to 
the  organ  for  his  solemn  inspiration ;  and  it  was  even 
necessary  to  Warburton.  Curran's  favourite  mode  of 
meditation*  was,  to  have  his  violin  in  his  hand.  "Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  Tyrolese 
song?— the  Marseilles  Hymn?— or  of  Hail  Columbia? — 
National  airs,  or  the  music  of  every  country  has  its  direct 
influence  on  the  passions  of  its  inhabitants,  than  which 
a  stronger  instance  cannot  be  adduced  than  that  it  was 
forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death,  among  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  employed  on  foreign  service,  to  sing  or  play 
the  celebrated  ^''Rans  des  Yaches^  ''Napoleonf  for- 
bade this  tune,  because  its  melody  had  such  an  effect 
upon  his  Swiss  soldiers  that  they  deserted  in  dozens, — it 
excited  an  unconquerable  home  sickness  by  its  asso- 
ciations with  their  native  land."  "  The  inhabitants  of 
Abydos,  (a  city  in  Egypt,)  hated  mortally  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  because  there  was  inseparably  associated 
in  their  minds  with  it,  the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed  ! 
So  we  might  refer  to  *'  the  magical  influence  the  music 
of  Farinelli  exercised  over  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  whose 
singing  lured  the  brain-sick  monai'ch  from  his  chamber, 
and  who,  by  him,  was  rewarded  by  being  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  State.":]:  So,  no  less,  in  the  case 
of  "the  string  of  fiddlers  introduced  by  Charles  II.  into 
the  Chapel  Royal, — in  allusion  to  which  the  song  of '  Four 
and  twenty  Fiddlers  all  in  a  row'  was  written,  tended 
so  little  to  make  church  music  popular,  that  it  only  ex- 
cited feelings  of  astonishment  and  dislike,  and  the  music 
of  the  people  became  almost  exclusively  confined  to  sim- 
ple ballad  melodies.  For  such  airs  they  always  had  an 
open  ear,  and  ready  voice,  and  the  gay  strains  of  Lilli- 
burlers  aided  powerfully  in  bringing  about  the  deposi- 
tion of  James  II.,  and  the  glorious  revolution,  1688. — 
"It  made  an  impression,"  says  Burnet,  "on  the  king's 
army,  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  saw  it  not. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
country,  were  singing  it  perpetually."    Did  not  David, 
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the  melancholy  vapours  from  the 
's  ancient  Israel  hune  their  harps 
upon  the  willows,  and  refused  to  sing  the  lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land.  Music  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
pelling sorrow,  and  soothing  sadness  and  melancholy. 
Hence  "  Elisha,*  being  put  into  a  passion  and  disturb- 
ance at  the  sight  of  the  king  of  Israel,  called  for  temple- 
music,  to  pacify  and  allay  his  discomposed  mind."  Au- 
gustin  ascribed  his  conversion,  in  part,  to  the  influence 
of  music.  He  says,  he  wept  when  he  heard  the  heaven- 
ly singing  of  the  Psalms  by  the  church  at  Milan.  And 
"it  is  the  only  other  art  (says  Luther,)  which,  like  The- 
ology, can  calm  the  agitation  of  the  soul,  and  put  the 
Devil  to  flight." 

We  have  indulged  ourselves  in  this  digression,  that  we 
might  cite  particular  instances,  where  music  has  exert- 
ed a  happy  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  mind,  and 
also  instances  where  it  has  been  the  most  injurious.  If 
mere  national  airs,  or  secular  music,  can  produce  such 
results  on  individuals  and  communities  when  performed 
in  a  natural  way,  what  may  not  be  the  results  \7hen  sa- 
cred music  is  performed  by  those  who  regard  it  only  as 
a  past-time  amusement,  and  not  as  a  necessary  ana  di-<^ 
vinely  appointed  part  of  the  solemn  worship  of  God.  It 
is  not  the  scientific  skill,  nor  the  sweet  and  soft  modula- 
tions of  the  voice  in  which  praise  is  sung,  that  makes 
it  acceptable  to  God.  No,  you  may  have  Handel, 
Haydeu,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  for  your  choir,  whose 
music  it  is  said,  "  did  more  than  please  the  ear."  Their 
performance,  as  to  Ume^  may  equal  the  most  perfect 
Pestilozzian  precision  and  accuracy,  and  their  effects 
equal  the  fabled  powers  of  Orpheus,  who  played  "  with 
such  a  masterly  nand,  that  even  the  niost  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  forgot  their 
wildness,  and  the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song;" 
or  of  Amphion,  who  by  the  power  of  his  lyre,  made  the 
stones  move,  and  in  this  way  he  was  said  to  have  built 
up  the  walls  of  Thebes.  All  this  would  be  a  poor  and 
insufficient  plea  for  our  introducing  them  into  the  house 
of  God,  with  such  instruments,  to  build  up  the  walls  o£ 
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Zioii.     We  must  not  join  together  what  God  has  put 
asunder.  r  • 

Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  things — a  very  common  re- 
sult— that  the  employment  of  artificial  helps,  drives 
away  the  natural  and  proper  means  to  be  used?  We 
put  the  question  to  any  candid  and  careful  observer — Is 
It  not  true,  of  at  least  four-fiftlhs  of  the  congregations 
where  the  organ  is  used,  that  the  opening  of  its  pipes  is 
the  stop-cock  upon  the  voices  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
worshippers?  There  the  praise  of  God  is  generally  done 
by  proxies, — entrusted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  scien- 
tific organist  and  accompanying  choir.  Is  this  because 
there  is  no  taste  or  fondness  for  music?  No,  the  very 
employment  of  such  a  choir  shows  the  contrary.  But 
it  is  because  the  music  is  not  adapted  to  the  place.  Yery 
few  persons  wish  to  sing  where  they  cannot  hear  the 
sound  of  their  own  voice,  or  where  they  may  not  feel 
able  to  accompany  the  music  that  is  played.  "Think," 
(says  Beethoven  in  his  deafness,)  "  of  the  anguish  of  him 
who  cannot  hear  his  own  music  I"  It  has  been  said,  a 
man  cannot  speak  well  unless  he  feels  what  he  says, — no 
more  can  he  sing  well  unless  he  feels  what  he  sings. 
The  sound  of  an  organ  may  fill  us  with  feelings  of  admi- 
ration, we  may  be  overpowered  by  its  grandeur,  but  it 
is  all  a  lovely'song,  a  something  that  plays  upon  the 
ear  without  improving  the  heart,  it  is  vox  et  proeterea  ni- 
hil. For,  in  too  many  cases,  instead  of  its  kindling  the 
fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  it  serves  rather  to  "freeze 
the  genial  current  of  the  soul."  The  public  mind  may 
not  yet  be  sufficiently  corrupt  to  admit  it.  How  would 
it  sound  to  hear  that  a  certain  congregation  had  engaged 
a  man  to  preach  for  them  because  of  nis  great  oratorical 
powers,  without  any  regard  to  his  moral  fitness,  or  other 
qualifications?  May  not  the  time  come  when  such  things 
may  be  done— when  the  house  of  God  will  be  more  of 
an  opera,  or  of  a  place  of  acting,  than  of  humble  and 
sincere  devoticm  ?  It  is  not  sound  alone  that  makes  the 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  heart,  but  the  sen- 
timent that  is  conveyed  with  it.  You  may  sound  all  the 
notes  upon  the  scale,  sound  them  with  the  voice  of  seven 
thunders,  and  yet  convey  no  idea  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God.     If  there  is  no  sentiment  expressed,  how 
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cold  and  formal  our  song!  How  little  to  inspire  lis  with 
either  love  or  praise !  "  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  cele,- 
brate  the  birth-day  of  Washington  by  nciere  music,  with-' 
out  any  ode  or  hymn  adapted  to  the  occasion  ?"  "  If 
anything  on  earth,"  says  Baxter,  ''  be  like  to  Heaven,  it 
is  to  have  our  delight  in  God  ;  and  therefore,  if  anything 
makes  us  heavenly  it  is  that  which  raises  us  to  such  de- 
lights." And  Willison  asserts,  *'  I  know  nothing  in  the 
world  that  more  resembles  Heaven  than  a  company  of 
God's  people  harmoniously  singing  his  praises,  with 
grace  in  their  hearts  makmg  melody  to  the  Lord?''  This 
is  the  breath,  the  flame  of  love  that  actuates  the  angelic 
choir.  It  is  grace  that  sweetens  the  voice  in  God's  ear. 
"  N'on  vox^  sed  votum;  non  musica  chordula^  sed  cor; 
Non  damans^  sed  amans  psallit  in  aure  D.ei?\  Vi)  mi?  \.m' 
It  may  be,  that  our  whole  argument  upon  this  subject, 
will  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  sacrilegious  handling  of 
holy  things,  an  envious  assault  upon  the  established 
usage  of  the  church  ;  but  is  it  not  time  something  should 
be  done  when  we  hear  the  utterance  of  such  a  sentiment 
as  this? — ''The  deep-toned  organ,  as  it  peals  through  the 
grained  and  richly  fretted  arches  of  the  lofty  temple, 
wafts  the  soul  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  melody,  and 
elevates  the  devotional  feeling  of  the  sincere  worship- 
per." How  far  this  feeling  may  prevail  we  know  not, 
but  i8\thi8  not  the  tendency  of  things,  wherever  form  is 
substituted  for  service  ov  devotion 'L  In  short,  we  hesi^ 
tate  not  to  assert,-^To  use  the  organ  in  place  of  the  voice 
is  to  travesty  the  praise  of  God.  You  have  a  sound,  but 
no  Sentiment  of  the  soul  expressed  :  The  mere  rhapsody 
of  a  momentary  feeling  that  has  nothing  in  it  of  what 
Aristotle  stiles  "  a  purification  of  the  passions,"     Hence 


we  say 


'  "  Strike  up,  my  masters ! 

But  touch  the  chords  with  a  religious  softness." 


Our  motto  is — 

"  OwjUis  ergo  humilis  verhi  Dei  discijpulus^  quid  ille 
dicat^  honafide^  excifere  studens  acqmescaf:'''''^ 

As  we  have,  iri  our  argument,  seevned  to  classify  or- 
gans with  choirs,  we  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  an  Jsh- 


.  *  Wardlaw  on  Soeinian  Controversy,  p.  492.  '■ 
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raaelite  towards  them  also.  Not  necessarily.  Per  se^  we 
are  not  opposed  to  choirs,  but  regard  a  choir  of  the  pro- 
per kind^  highly  important  in  conducting  the  praises  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  there  are  choirs  which  we  consider 
the  mere  attaches^  or  accompaniments  of  organs,  against 
which  we  would  enter  our  mo»t  decided  and  sofemn  pro- 
test. There  are  doubtless  many  honourable  exceptions. 
One  of  the  severest  acts  our  Saviour  did,  while  on  earth, 
was  to  make  a  scourge  of  small  chords,  and  drive  the  mo- 
ney-changers from  the  Sanctuary.  He  would  not  have  his 
Father's  house  a  place  of  merchandize.  We  do  not  forbid 
that  a  leader  of  the  choir  should  be  compensated.  The  la- 
bourer is  worth}'  of  his  hire.  "  They  which  minister  about 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple."  We  object 
to  the  eraplo^^ment  of  those  who  have  no  higher  or  holier 
motive  than  the  "  loaves  and  fishes," — profane  sabbath- 
breakers,' — immoral  men, — whose  lives  are  a  daily  re- 
proach to  them, — and  who,  for  the  penny^  will  play  six 
nights  in  the  week,  at  the  opera  or  theatre,  and  for  the 
same^  will  play  or  sing  the  seventh,  just  as  devoutly^  in 
the  house  of  God.  So  far  as  the  morality  of  the  thing  is 
concerned,  such  men  might  just  as  well  be  paid  for  the 
performance  of  any  other  manual  labour  ou  the  Sabbath. 
Is  it  any  unusual  thing  to  see  a  Papist^  or  Infidel^  lead- 
ing the  praises  in  a  Protestant  and  Christian  congrega- 
tion ?  In  all  such  performances,  there  is  more  pride  than 
piety  displayed, — i||ore  man-worship  than  glory  to  God'. 
S-uch  music  is  only  designed  to  please  the  ear,  or  excite 
the  imagination.  "  The  performers  take  the  opportupity 
of  showing  the  audience  the  extent  of  their  abilities,  by 
the  most  fantastic  and  unmeaning  extravagance  of  exe- 
cution." And,  that  they  may  not  lose  their  full  meed 
of  praise,  thiey  either  select  new  tunes,  or  those  so  diffi- 
cult of  performance  as  virtually  to  exclude  the  great 
congregation  from  uniting  with  them.  Thus,  multitudes 
are 

"  Content  to  hear 
(01  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power  I) 
Messiah's  eulogy — ^for  Handel's  sake." 

What  is  the  efiect?   How  must  the pra/ise  of  God  be 
regarded  by  the  worldj  where  it  has  euch  representatives? 
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It  is  putting  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Worse,  it  is 
"  ploughing  with  the  ox  and  ass."  "  Nullo  delectu  sacra 
profanaque,  juxta  habet  (hsec  ffens)  imo  tarn  prepostero 
Cultn  divina  curaj,  ut  pios  Ecclesiae  usbb  hnllis  non 
semper  insanientis  saeculi  lodis  pervertat,  sordibusque 
contaminet."*  How  appropriate  the  words  of  Baxter: 
"I  think  it  unlawful  to  use  such  strains  of  music  as  are 
light,  or  as  the  congregation  cannot  easilj  be  brought  to 
understand ;  much  more  on  purpose  to  commit  the  whole 
work  of  singing  to  the  choristers,  and  exclude  the  con- 
gregation. I  am  not  willing  to  join  in  such  a  churchy 
where  I  shall  be  shut  out  of  this  noble  work  of  praise." 
What  devout  feelings  would  be  excited,  in  our  minds, 
or  how  strongly  would  we  consider  ourselves  invited  to 
attend  upon  the  services  of  a  particular  church,  where 
we  saw  all  its  8dbhaih  times  placarded  through  the 
streets,  on  the  Saturday  previous  !  Yet,  these  things  are 
not  so  shoohing  to  the  pious  sensibilities  of  "all  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell."  It  may  be  seen  in  the  land  ! — 
And  when  the  organ  has  been  carried  to  the  same  per- 
fection and  ifl  managed  by  the  same  spirit^  it  may  be 
6een  among  us.  Pervert  sacred  music  to  a  secular  use, 
or  destroy  its  sense,  atid  it  is  no  longer  a  devotional  ex- 
ercise ;  but  a  mere  diversion  or  festival  entertainment. 
Hence^  gay&  J^erome,  "  Let  those  who  sing  in  the  church, 
sing  not  merely  "^'lih.  their  voice,  but  with  their  heart,  to 
the  Lord  ;  not  ii]?ie  tragedians,  physically  p^'eparing  their 
throats  and  month8,!tEat  they  may  sing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  theatre  in  the  churc}i."t  "  But  sing  with  grace  in 
frtieir  hearts."  As  a  choir  performa  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Divine  service,  they  ought  to  be  Christians, 
or  at  at  least  sober-minded  persons,  selected  from  the 
community  in  whose  midst  they  worship, — persons  of 
religious  principles,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  what 
they  sing, — and  thus  impart  the  fire  of  their  devotion  td 
the  kindling  of  the  same  spirit  in  all  around.  They 
^should  possess  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to  lead  with 
ease  and  simplicity,— and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
force  and  power  of  language,  to  be  capable  of  adapting^ 


♦  Bayles'  Dielionsry,  vd.  vii :  p,  467,. 
\  Bingham^  yo\.  6 :  p.  22. 
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the  sound  to  sentiment.  How  often  is  the  effect  of  mu- 
sic completely  destroyed,  for  the  want  of  attention  to 
these  things?  It  is  like  smoke  to  the  eyes,  or  vinegar  to 
the  teeth,  to  hear  an  epicede  sung,  to  a  marriage  hymn,  or 
to  have  a  thanksgiving  song  so  sung  as  to  express  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  mourns,  and  fasts.  How  often  is  the 
impression  made  by  a  sermon,  completely  obliterated  by 
the  performance  of  the  concluding  hj'mn  1  when  some 
musical  pretender,  who  understands  music,  and  nothing 
else, — who  has  all  the  terms  and  technicalities  of  the  art 
at  his  tongue's  end,  without  the  glimmering  of  an  idea 
concerning  the  human  passions,  with  a  great  flourish  of 
sounds,  of  rods,  and  nods,  concludes  the  religious  cere- 
monies with  some  secular  tune,  or  opera  air.  Much  of 
the  eifect  of  music,  depends  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
manlier  in  which  it  is  performed.  It  is  the  union  of 
harmonicHis  voices,  that  produces  what  Lightfoot  calls  a 
joint  xsXeuCfAa  ;  where  one  takes  mirth,  life,  and  warmth 
from  another ;  a  holy  fervour  and  emulation,  as  the  se- 
raphim,— who  are  thus  described,  "  each  one  had  six 
wings, — with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain 
he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  And 
one  cried  unto  another,  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts — the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory," — thus  did 
they  strive  to  out-vie  one  another  in  praising  God. 

There  is  in  aoula  a  sympathy  of  sounds — 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies" 

There  are  extremes  on  both  sides,  which  we  think 
should  be  equally  avoided, — as  neither  makes  for  the 
edification  of  the  church;  viz:  the  excess  and  abuses  of 
the  present  day,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  ignoj^ance 
(as  it  may  be  called')  of  our  forefathers,  whose  musical 
knowledge  was  restl-icted  to  a  few  tunes.  These,  they 
held  as  most  sacred.  They  were  supposed  to  be  holy, — 
"and  that  as  much  reverence  should  be  shown  to  th«m* 
as  to  the  Psalms  themselves."  "  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  people  then,"  says  Geo.  Hood,*  "  to  put  off  their 

*  Hood,  p.  144. 
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hats,  and  put  on  a  great  show  of  devotion  and  gravity, 
whenever  psalm  tunes  were  sung,  though  there  was  not- 
one  word  of  a  psalm."  We  would  not  wish  to  be  put 
back  into  a  class  with  these  patres  scmcti^  although  the 
evils  hence  to  be  apprehended,  are  less  than  froto  the 
present  system  of  innovation  and  want  of  devotional 
feeling.  '^ 

But,  to  bring  our  argument  to  a  close.  "We  should 
not  under-value  any  ordinance  or  service,  which  God  haS' 
appointed  for  the  edification  of  his  people,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  hio.  own  glory  ;  and  especially  one  which  is  to 
continue,  and  must  subserve  so  important  an  end  as 
praise.  Praise,  only,  of  all  the  services  we  perform  to 
God  here,  goes  along  with  us  to  Heaven.  And,  as  it  is 
in  the  church  on  earth  we  spend  our  apprenticeship,  arid 
make  preparations  for  Heaven,  let  us  remember — "Qui 
vult  cantare  i/i  coelo,  discat  cantare  in  terris."  In  Hea- 
ven, there  is  no  praying,  no  preaching  of  sermons,  no, 
receiving  of  sacraments, — nothing  but  praising,  lauding, 
and  celebrating  God,  and  that  will  be  the  work  of  saints 
and  angels  to  all  eternity.  What  must  be  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  the  heavenly  strains?  To  sing  songs! 
which  none  but  angels  sing!  What  a  choir?  Thatgreat> 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number — small  and  great^ 
out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  and  nation  and  peo- 
ple,— around  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb:  Where 
the  theme  is  love, — their  song  unceasing  praise.  There 
"  Love  breathes  in  every  lip,  burns  in  every  heart,  and 
bursts  forth  alike  from  every  lyre." 


"Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tongues, 
But  all  their  aongs  are  one." 


..'f 


,1'   1' 


Oh !  glorious  vision  1 — ennobling  thought !  That  siich  - 
worms  of  the  dust,  should  hereafter  become  bright  se^ 
raphs  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  Heaven.    That 
these  stammering  lips  shall  hereafter  join  in  and  leadt 
the  chorus.     When  the  morning  stars  shall  again  sing 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.    The  moun- 
tains and  little  hills  shall  break  forth  before  him  into, 
singing:  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. ; 
The  floods  shall  lift  up  their  voice.     Every  tongue  shall": 
preelaim  his  praise.     All  shall    unite  in  swelling  the 
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grand  diapason  of  Heaven.  The  angels  with  the  four 
and  twenty  elders,  shall  fall  down  befpre  Him,  who 
sitteth  lipon  the  throne,  and  worship  Him,  who  liveth 
forever  and  ever.  >>    .  ,  /.     -i.rv  ,:     ^        > 

Thus,  the  heaveiis  shall  proclaim  the  song,  and  earth 
will  echo  back  the  notes  till  every  place  shall  be  full  of 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

"traise  God  in  his  sanctuary;  praise  him  in  the  firm- 
ament of  his  power.  Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts ; 
praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness.  Let 
every  thing  that  hatn  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise 
ye  the  Lorn."  i.]-^-.>\^u  ^■■r.  ^■^■r-^f>^' ^i--  ;  d*- •   i-'i.'  .^^rm^Tiivv* 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  TBHE   TRINITY  EITHER   THE  OFFSPRING 
OF  REASON    OR  OF   PRIMITIVE   REVELATION 
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No  argument,  says  Bishop  Horsley,*  can  be  drawn ; 
from  any  resemblance  that  may  be  imagined  between . 
the  Trinity  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  three  prin-/ 
ciples  of  the  Platonists,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
was  not  rightly  understood  by  their  first  converts;  unless 
indeed  it  could  be  proved,  which  is  the  tacit  assumption 
upon  which  this  objection  is  founded,  that  the  discov- 
eries of  revelation  and  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
may  never  coincide.  But  why  is  it  supposed  that  no- 
thing can  be  a  part  of  an  inspired  teacher's  doctrine, 
which  had  been  taught  before  by  wise  ni^n  who  were 
not  inspired?  "Were  every  iota  of  the  gospel  doctrine 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  pretensions 
of  the  first  preachers  of  christianty  to  a  di  vine  commission. 
The  just  conclusion  from  so  perfect  an  agreement  would 
only  be,  that  for  the  great  importance  of  these  doctrines  ' 
to  the  manners  of  mankind,  it  had  pleased  God  to  make 
discoveries  to  all  men  by  revelation,  to  which  a  few  only 
could  obtain  by  abstract  reasoning.  The  case  indeed  is 
fat*  otherwise.    It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  for  the  mor- 


*  Horsley  Tracts,  pp.  45-60. 
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tification  of  man's  pride,  and  to  the  praise  of  God's 
mercyjthat  "when  trie  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,'| 
when  philosophy  had  made  its  utmost  efforts  not  entireljr 
without  success,  but  with  little  general  advantage,  "  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,'"  by  » 
method  of  instruction,  which  in  the  article  of  religious 
information,  hath  abolished  the  distinction  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  idiot  "  to  save  them  that  believe." 
But  had  our  supposed  case  actually  obtained,  had  reve- 
lation discovered  nothing  more  to  all  than  reason  had 
previously  taught  a  few,  still  to  teach  all,  and  to  teach 
a  few  is  so  difterent  a  business,  that  the  previous  attain- 
ments of  philosophers  would  have  afforded  no  objection 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, sufficient  to  overturn  the  evidence  by  which  their 
claim  to  a  divine  commission  is  supported.  Much  less 
may  a  resemblance,  more  or  less  exact,  between  faith 
and  philosophy  in  single  articles,  create  a  presumption 
that  those  articles  of  faith,  of  which  certain  philosophi- 
cal opinions  seem  to  carry  a  resemblance,  made  no  part 
of  the  doctrine  which  those  inspired  teachers  taught. 
The  resemblance  may  seem  indeed  a  wonderful  fact, 
which  may  justly  draw  the  attention  of  the  serious  and 
inquisitive.  And  if  it  should  be  deemed  incredible,— as 
well  it  may, — that  reason,  in  his  utmost  strength,  should 
ever  ascend  so  high,  as  to  attain  even  to  a  distant 
glimpse  of  truths,  which  have  ever  been  esteemed  the 
most  mysterious  discourses  of  revelation  ;  it  will  becppie 
a  question  of  the  highest  curiosity  and  importance,  t^ 
determine  by  what  means  the  Platonic  school  came  by 
those  notions  of  the  Godhead,  which,  had  they  been  of 
later  date  than  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  migf^jt 
have  passed  for  a  very  mild  corruption  of  chrL^ti^n 
faith ;  but  being  in  truth  much  older,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  near,  though  very  imperfect  view,  of  ith^ 
doctrine  which  was  afterwards  current  in  the  christian 
church. 

The  inquiry  becomes  more  important  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  these  notions  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Platonic  school ;  that  the  Platonists  pretended  to  b^ 
no  more  than  the  expositors  of  a  more  ancient  doctrine ; 
which  is  traced  from  Plato  to  Parmenides ;  from  P^r- 
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menides  to  his  masters  of  the  Pythagorean  sect ;  from 
the  Pythagoreans  to  Orpheus,  the  earliest  of  the  Gre- 
cian mystagogues  ;  from  Orpheus  to  the  secret  lore  of  the 
Egyptian  priest,  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  Orphic 
theology  were  laid.  Similar  notions  of  a  triple  principle 
prevailed  in  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  theology,  and 
vestiges  even  of  the  worship  of  a  Trinity  were  discerni- 
ble in  the  Roman  superstition  in  a  very  late  age.  This, 
worship  the  Romans  nad  received  from  their  Ti'ojan  an- 
cestors. For  the  Trdans  brought  it  with  them  into  Italy 
from  Phrygia.  In  rhrygia  it  was  introduced  by  Dar- 
danus  so  early  as  in  the  ninth  century  after  Noah's 
flood.  Dardanus  carried  it  with  him  from  Samothrace, 
where  the  personages  that  were  the  objects  of  it  were 
worshipped  under  the  Hebrew  name  of  Cabirim.  Who 
these  Cabirim  might  be,  has  been  matter  of  unsuccess- 
ful icquiry  to  many  learned  men.  The  utmost  that  is 
known  with  certainty  is,  that  they  were  originally  three, 
and  were  called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  great  or 
mighty  ones;  for  that  is  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  name: 
And  of  the  like  import  is  their  Latin  appellation,  Pe- 
nates. Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus,  per  quos  ra- 
tionem  animi  possidemus.  Dii  qui  sunt  intrinsecus 
atque  intimis  penetralibus  coeli.  Thus  the  joint  wor- 
ship of  Jilpiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  Triad  of  the 
Roman  capitol,  is  traced  to  that  of  the  three  mighty 
ones  in  Samothrace ;  which  was  established  in  that 
island,  at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, but  earlier  if  Eusebius  may  be  credited,  than  the 
days  of  Abfaham.        -  '     ' 

The  notion  of  a  Trinity  therefore,  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  found  to 
have  been  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy,  and  in  the  religions  of  almost  all  nations  ; 
and  traces  of  an  early  popular  belief  of  it  appear  even 
in  the  abominable  rites  of  idolatrous  worship.  If  rea- 
son was  insufficient  for  this  great  discovery,  what  could 
be  the  means  of  information  but  what  the  Platonists 
themselves  assign:  "a  theology  delivered  from  the 
Oode,"  i.e.  a  revelation.  This  is  the  account  which 
Platonists  who  were  no  Christians,  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  their  Master's  doctrine.     But  from  what  reve- 
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lation  could  they  derive  their  information,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian,  and  had  no  light  from  the  Mosaic? 
For  whatever  some  of  the  fathers  may  have  imagined, 
there  is  no  evidence,  that  Plato  or  Pythagoras  were  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  writings ;  not  to  insist 
that  the  worship  of  a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age 
than  that  of  Plato  or  Pythagoras,  or  even  of  Moses. 
Their  information  could  only  be  drawn  from  traditions 
founded  upon  earlier  revelations ;  from  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  patriarchal  creed,  which  was  uni- 
versal before  the  defection  of  the  fir^  idolaters,  which 
the  corruptions  of  idolatry,  gross  and  enormous  as  they 
were,  could  never  totally  obliterate.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  rather  confirmed  than  discredited  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  heathen  sages ;  since  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Pagan  philosophy 
in  this  article,  when  fairly  interpreted,  appears  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  consent  of  the  latest  and  the  earli- 
est revelations. 

"Whence,  asks  Tholuck,  came  these  melancholy  aspira- 
tions, among  the  heathen,  destitute  of  any  special  reve- 
lation? As  we  have  before  said,  they  might  be  the 
utterance  of  the  most  deep-seated  feelings  in  human  na- 
ture, which  finds  not  perfection  and  harmony  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  and  therefore  seeks  them  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Their  narratives, 
also,  of  the  sufferings  and  conflicts  of  a  Divine  being 
with  the  miserable  and  wicked  being,  might  equally  be 
the  expressions  of  the  holiest  feelings  and  deepest  con- 
sciousness of  men,  (involving  the  sentiment)  that  all 
which  is  Divine  in  this  world,  corrupted  and  ruined  with 
respect  to  them,  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  severe 
conflict ;  yea,  that  in  this  world  there  is  a  hostile  power, 
more  mighty  and  more  successful  than  the  divine,  which 
is  thus  compelled  often  to  bow  and  submit;  but  that, 
notwithstanding  this  fearful  stru^le,  what  is  born  of 
God  overcoraetn  the  world,  and  the  final  triumph  awaits 
that  which  is  divine.  If  those  traditions  and  narratives 
represented  nothing  more  than  these  ideas,  they  were 
the  precious  relics  of  the  primeval  world,  the  dearest 
heritage  of  the  human  race.  But  why  should  not  those 
images  and  notions,  be  much  rather  considered  as  drops 
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from  the  rich  stream  of  Divine  revelation,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ages  came  down  from  Heaven  to  men  ? 
From  that  primitive  source,  might  they  not  have  de- 
scended to  all  nations?  The  remarkable  unanimity  of 
these  traditions  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  a  common 
historical  origin;  and,  therefore,  that  from  the  time  in 
which  man,  fallen  from  his  happy  state,  received  the 
promise  of  an  heroic  deliverer,  who  should  tread  upon 
the  serpent's  head, — from  that  very  time,  longing  de- 
sires and  expectations  of  a  future  restoration,  and  a 
period  of  recovered  happiness,  were  transmitted  in  the 
lines  of  families  and  nations,  a  beam  of  consoling  light 
in  the  gloom  of  an  unsatisfying  and  comfortless  world.* 
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'  on  the  Ancient  Monuments^  Paintings^  Sculptures^  and 

'  Cra/nia  of  Races ^  and  upon  their  natv/ral^  Geographi- 

'  cal,  Philological,  and  biblical  History:  illustrated  by 

'  selections  from  the  inedited  papers  of  Samuel  George 

Morton,  M.  D.,  {late  President ,  (&c.)  a/nd  by  additional 

contributions  from  Prof  Jj.  Agassiz,  L.L.D.;  W.  Usher, 

M.  D.,  am,d  Prof  H.  S.  PArrERsoN,  M.  D.    By  J.  C. 

NoTT,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Alabamna,  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon, 

formerly  U.S.  Consul  at  Cairo;   Philadelphia :  Lip- 

piNOOTT,  Grambo  &  Co.:  1854:  pp.  738 :  4to. 
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This  ponderous  quarto  has  been  before  our  eyes  for 
iponths  past.  But  though  we  gave  it  an  early  perusal, 
w'lihi  we  flrre  sorry  to  say,  a  poor  reward  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction and  profit^  we  have  not  found  time,  amidst 
better  and  more  congenial  pursuits,  to  give  utterance  to 
our  dissent  from  the  positions  it  assumes.  We  do  not 
deny  to  the  chief  ^jjthors  the  merit  of  untiring  diligence 
^nd  research,  nor  ]to  the  book  itself  the  credit  of  being 

'    t    *  See  i»  Smith'^  M,e88wJi,  yol.  1.,  p.  211.  .    ., 
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brought  out  in  the  best'  style  of  typographical  art. 
lu  paper,  type,  illustrations,  in  many  instances  re- 
peated for  vat-ious  purposes,  and  in  copious  references^ 
to  authorities,  the  book  merits  all  praise.  And  if 
the  authors  had  before  them  an  object,  good  in  itself, 
and  pursued  with  truthful  simplicity ;  if  they  turned 
not  aside  from  their  path  to  aim  insidious  blows  at  re- 
vealed religion,  and  to  gratify  personal  animosities,  which 
have  arisen  from  the  opposition  their  views  have  en- 
countered ;  however*  we  might  dissent  from  their  con- 
clusions, MTe  should  have  perused  the  result  of  their  com- 
mon labor  with  greater  patience.  ;   t'Vt#i^«?«'^r«^'»?»^vi^W. 

As  it  is,  wie  know  not  how  properly  to  speak  of  a 
work  in  one  word,  to  which  so  many  pens  have  contrib- 
uted*; since  the  names  of  Morton,  Agassiz,  Usher,  Nott, 
and  Gliddon  are  not  yet  equally  illustrious ;  and  we 
would  fain  hope  that  there  is  some  distinction  which 
can  be  made  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  men  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  would 
have  shrunk,  could  they  have  known  the  company  they 
would  be  made  to  keep,  from  the  irreligion  and  shallow 
pedantry  with  which  they  have  been  brought  into  con*- 
tact.  The  earlier  portions  of  the  book  are  better  than 
the  last ;  in  better  taste,  and  throughout  in  better  keep- 
ing with  that  calm  and  philosophic  spirit  in  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  science  to  conduct  its  research. 

Professedly,  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  maintaining  the  diverse 
origin  of  the  family  of  man ;  but  really  is  an  attack  on 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  at 
least  some  portion  of  these  writers  have  no  strong  desire 
to  see  believed  and  trusted  in  by  their  fellow  men.^i^   >  ' 

That  these  charges  niay  be  substantiated,  and  to  re- 
gale the  senses  especially  of  our  clerical  friends — with 
little  ;*egard  to  order,  and  Substituting  ourselves  some 
words  of  connection, — we  cull  the  following  fragrant  blos- 
soms among  the  flowers  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the 
last  of  these  writers,  whose  finger  however  is  present  in 
many  places  where  the  pen  seems  to  be  held  by  others. 

''''Exeter  Rail  shudders  even  at  the  thought"  [of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Scriptures;]  'Bible  Societies,' 
whine,  The  reign  of  Antichrist  is  come  indeed.  As  pos- 
itiV'ists,  we  lament  not  th^tour  brifef  span  of  life  will 
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have  been  measured,  long  before  a  new  English  version 
may  be  '  authorized,'  because,  through  the  slow  but  un- 
erring laws  of  human  advancement  in  knowledge,  by 
the  time  that  theologists  shall  have  accomplished  their 
metaphysical  transition  and  have  awakened  to  the  stern 
realities  of  the  case,  the  development  of  science  will 
have  rendered  any  new  translation  altogether  superoga- 
tory  among  the  educated  who  are  creating  new  religions 
for  themselves."  If  any  of  "the  biblical  dunces  in  the 
United  States,  whom  zeal  in  opposing  the  long  pondered, 
long  published  views  of  Morton,  Agassiz,  Nott,  Yan 
Amringe,  myself  (G.  R.  G.,)  and  others,  has  been  more 
remarkable  than  their  literary  courtesy"  should  have 
any  doubt  that  this  writer  belongs  to  these  "  educated 
who  are  creating  new  religions  for  themselves,"  then  let 
them  know  that,  "  Auro^i5ax<roi  like  Abderitan  Democ- 
ritus,  in  some  branches  of  Oriental  philology;  and  pos- 
sessing furthermore,  an  apparatus  tolerably  complete  of 
continental  criticism  in  biblical  matters;  we  prefer  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Hebrew  Text^  now  rendered  acces- 
sible in  a  very  handy  form,  and  illumined  by  Cahen's 
most  useful  jparallel  French  translation.'*'*  Let  them 
know  that  we  rely  on  no  "Anglo-Saxon  divinity,"  nor 
orthodox  lexicography,"  that  we  "leave  hagiography," 
and  "  hagiographers  "  "theologers  "  and  "  teologastri  " 
"  the  lower  scholarship  of  ortnodoxy "  and  all  others 
"among  whom  knowledge  has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
theological  grade,"  that  we  listen  no  longer  "to  the 
twaddling  inanities  of  the  unlettered  missionary,  or  to 
the  Egyptian  hallucinations  of  the  theological  rhapso- 
dist,"  to  "clap-trap  pretensions  to  acquaintance  with 
hieroglyphic  arcana  recently  made  by  theologers  who 
speak  not  any  continental  tongue  through  which  alone 
these  subjects  are  accessible — no  "ad  captandum"  iig 
ments  of  the  posssession  of  oriental  knowledge  when 
men  cannot  spell  a  monosyllable  written  in  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet."  Indeed  we  have  been  exceedingly  worried 
"  by  the  incessant  officiousness  of  theologers  in  the 
United  States,"  by  "  Canton  Missionaries,"  "the  Rev. 
Dr.  This  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  That,'' 

"* Mere  youths  in  science  and  to  fame  unknown,'*"    " 

See  Nott  <fe  Gliddon,  pp.  696,  503,  592,  478,  618,  624,  586,' 682,  668, 
622,  606,  681,  6*74,  674,  676,  678,  691. 
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"  the  reverend  authors  of  'Unit}^  of  the  Human  Races,' 
1850,  of  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  1851 ;  and 
of  a  third  article,  the  one  prelauded  [supra]  as  emana- 
ting from  an  Ass.  of  Min.  at  Col.  S.  C."  We  have  there- 
fore risen  in  our  might,  and  "  the  surpassing  accuracy  of 
the  ancient  compiler  of  Xth  Genesis  has  now  been  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  from  a  new  quarter;  and  that 
which  not  a  man  of  the  ghostly  schools,  whence  issued 
his  reverence  doctor  Smythe,  has  ever  possessed  the 
knowledge  to  expound  rationally,  herein  becomes  com- 
prehensible through  '  Gliddon  skeptical  views  of,' " — 
Indeed  "so  far  as  the  authors'  reading  enables  them  to 
judge,  here,  for  the  first  time,  since  Xth  Genesis  was 
composed,  are  tabulated,  in  a  true  genealogical  form,  all 
the  ethnic  and  geographical  names  contained  in  that 
ancient  document."  True,  we  did  use  Bochart's  "  enor- 
mous erudition,"  and  "reverentially,  in  the  piny  woods 
of  Alabama;  on  the  rough,  though  beautiful  shore  of  Mo- 
bile Bay,  rebuild  the  edifice"  he  constructed,  forgetting 
that  he  himself,  was  himself  a  "  theologer" ;  and  that 
those  very  researches  proceeded  from  the  studies  he  un- 
dertook in  expounding  Genesis  to  his  congregation  at 
Caen,  forgetting  too,  that  "the  theological  represents  the 
least  mature,  the  least  educated,  the  most  antiquated 
state  of  human  intelligence.  In  consequence,  the  mere 
aujpernaturalist  believes  anything  and  everything,  how- 
ever impossible."  "  In  the  days  between  Walton  and 
Kennicott,  a  theological  student  who  might  have  ven- 
tured to  opine  that  the  Chinese  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,"  [softly  I  Gesenius,  Arias  Montanue,  Junius,  And. 
Mueller,  Langles,  Lassen,  Hitzig,  Henderson,  and  your 
own  "high  Sinologue  Pauthier,"  are  against  you.  Low- 
er your  lance,]  "  would  have  been  sent  incontinently  to 
read  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah.  When  this  task  was 
executed,  the  young  man  would  have  found  a  place  on 
the  lowest  form  by  command  of  the  Professor  of  Histo- 
ry, for  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  his  class.  Shame 
would  soon  have  compelled  an  ingenuous  youtli,  of  those 
days  gone  by,  to  cram  his  head  with  simple  facts,  of 
which  his  elders  in  theology  now  seem  unaware.  Rev. 
Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.,  "Unity,  &c.  p.  43.  Rev.  Dr. 
Howe,  S.  Pres.  Rev;,  Jan.  1850,  a  "Charlatan."     [Dr.  J. 

See  pp,  648,  527,  641. 
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A.  Alexander,]  in  the  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1851,  &c. 
<fec."  "  But  we  finish  with  orthodoxy's  Chinese,"  and 
'^- those  wretched  theologists  (teologastri,)  who,  in  philo- 
logical knowledge  not  surpassing  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
go  hunting  about  through  lexicons,  in  order  thence  to 
spit  forth  a  doctoral  decision  in  people's  faces" ;  we, 
"  hatchet  away"  "  the  briars  planted  in  our  way  by 
comuDentators."  And,  "  at  whatever  age,  (probably  Es- 
d/raic^\.  e.  after  return  from  captivity,)  the  fragmentary 
documents  now  called  "  Genesis"  were  put  together," 
"  they  are  the  result  of  fancy  and  conjecture  rather  than 
of  genuine  historical  investigation,"  whatever  "sticklers 
for  plenary  inspiration"  may  maintain,  equally  so  with 
that  "  ancient  erotic  ballad"  the  "  so-called  Song  of  So- 
lomon," who  "  erected  a  little  paganish  temple  (smaller 
than  its  duplicate  at  Hierapolis,  that,  although  only  90 
feet  long  by  30  feet  front,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  about 
4000  mulions  of  dollars — UnitedStates  currency."  "The 
Hebrews  ascribe  all  legislation  to  their  noun  of  multitude 
Moses."  "  The  compilers  of  Genesis  antecede  Abraham 
with  sj'rabolic  names  of  mythic  patriarchs,  gifted  with 
impossible  longevity  ;  and  so  do  the  Chinese  place  my- 
thology before  history."  "  Semitic  historians  (as  Sheri- 
dan neatly  observes,)  draw  upon  memory  for  their  wit,  and 
upon  imagination  for  their  facts."  "The  whole  of  this 
Jewish  chronology  is  unhistorical."  "It  would  be  affeC' 
tation,  if  not  duplicity,  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
"  Types  of  Mankind,"  after  the  variety  of  shocks  which 
the  plenary  exactitude  of  Hebrew  chronicles  has  received 
at  their  hands,  not  to  place  every  thing  Israel itish  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  human  footing  as  has  been  assigned  to 
the  more  ancient  time  registers  of  Egypt  and  of  China, 
to  the  more  solid  restorations  of  Assyria."  "  The  chro- 
nicles [of  Judea]  in  lieu  of  the  first  place  still  claimed  for 
them  by  ignorance,  now  occupy,  among  archaeologists,  a 
fourth  place  in  universal  history."  "Ignorance,  abso- 
lute ignorance,  is  the  only  plea  through  which  future 
Bustainers  of  Genesiacal  numerals  can  escape  from  the 
.charge  of  knavery."  "A  pledge,  too,  has  been  inciden- 
tally made  to  him  [the  reader]  that  a  future  publication 

See  pp.  601,  496,  696,  696,  698,  710,  702,  767.. 
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shall  demonstrate  why  the  '  ten  patriarchs'  from  A.-DaM 
to  NoaKh,  were  no  more  human  heings^  in  the  idea  of  the 
original  writers,  than  are  the  ethnoeeographical  names 
catalogued  in  the  Xth  Genesis."  *'  v  iewed  as  a  literary 
work  of  ancient  humanity's  loftiest  conception  of  Crea- 
tive Power,  it "  [the  production  of  "  the  genesiacal 
bard"]  'Ms  sublime  beyond  all  cosmogonies  known  in 
the  world's  history.  .  Yiewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by 
the  Most  High,  its  conceits  wonld  be  pitiful  and  its  rev- 
elations false,  because  telescopic  astronomy  has  ruined 
its  celestial  structure,  phyics  have  negatived  its  cosmic 
organism,  and  geology  has  stultified  the  fabulous  tefres- 
tial  mechanism  upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based. 
How  then  are  its  crude  and  juvenile  hypotheses  about 
IIum.cm  Creation  to  be  viewed."  "The  only  men  Pro- 
testant, Catholic  or  Rabbinical,  whose  decisions  (owing 
to  their  respectively  minute  collation  of  every  printed 
edition  or  manuscript  examplar  of  the  Hebrew  Text) 
can  be  weighty  in  the  premises,  have  pronounced  the 
whole  of  them  to  be  radically,  enormously,  and  irretriev- 
ably corrupt."  "  The  real  question  posited  in  logical 
shape  is  this  :  Did  the  Hebrew  Moses  write  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch  f  If  the  Hehrew  Moses  wrote  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch^  where  is  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  the  Hebrew 
Moses  wrote  f  As  to  the  English  translators,  "  the 
reader"  "will  behold  a  little  of  the  damning  evidence 
produceable  that  these  worthies  could  not  construe  a 
simple  line  of  the  Hebrew  Text."  The  "  contracted " 
"Egyptian  chronology"  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the 
"great  Hellenist"  has  given  us  "pain  ;"  "our knife  must 
be  applied  to  one  of  its  many  vital  spots; "  still  more, 
"  the  illusory  authority  of  an  adolescent  scholar  "  *^  John 
Stuai't  Pooie  in  his  Horoe  JEgyptiacce^  with  whom  the 
veteran  Egyptologist,  Sir  Gardinei'  Wilkinson  fully 
Ojgrees^  whose  '  Horse  Egyptiac^e '  we  dismiss  as  beneath 
scientific  notice.  With  it  we  snap  off  the  last  published 
peg  upon  which  short  chronology  can  suspend  its  clerical 
hat.'.'  We  have  given  a  "  Palaeographic  excursus  on  the 
art  of  writing,"  a  "subject,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  in  any 

See  pp.  608,  666,  626,  626,  614,  678,  679,  601. 
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researches  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuchy  The 
earliest,  partly  "  phonetic,"  we  have  placed  at  1000 
B.  C.  the  earliest  alphabetic  at  650  B.  C.  the  earliest  ex- 
tant Hebrew  at  142  B.  C,  the  earliest  square  letter  at 
200  A.  C.  "The  proof  will  resile  to  our  view,  through 
archaeological  deductions,  with  the  force  of  an  Euclidean 
denionstration  if  the  Pentateuch  was  originally  penned 
in  the  Mosaic  Autograph."  "This much  "  have  we  un- 
dertaken, "  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  our  colleagues 
with  practical  means  of  rendering  ecclesiastical  opposers 
of  "  Types  of  Mankind  "  if  not  less  supercilious,  at  least 
more  malleable;  whenever  these  may  be  pleased  to  ob- 
trude Jewish  "  chronography "  or  as  it  is  fashionably 
termed  "  the  received  chronology  "  into  the  rugged  aui- 
phitheatre  of  Egyptian  time  measurement."  "Resolved 
in  ray  own  mind  to  pursue  enquiries  into  biblical  ques- 
tions,' once  for  all,  v^que  ad  neoem^  I  suppress  about 
300  of  these  pages,  perhaps  for  the  best ;  because  the 
nature  of  this  work  may  elicit  some  hostile  comments ; 
and  he  is  the  prudent  soldier  who  ^keeps  his  powder 
drv '"  ■•■-"•  •-  •''''  ■  'f "■'"Vf-s.y  '</■*"''•  «• 

We  close  for  the  present  this  Anthology.  Sufficient 
this  to  show  the  animus  of  this  circle  of  writers,  and 
especially  the  lofty  genius  of  this  puissant  man  at 
arms,  formerly  consul,  &c.,  more  lately  the  pupil  of 
Michael-Angelo  Lanci,  "the  foremost  amid  living  Sem- 
itic Lexicographers,"  and  the  diligent  reader  of  Ca- 
hen's  Bible,  Traduction  Nouvelle,  avec  I'Hebreu  en 
regard."^ 

The  work  on   which  we  enter  is  an  enlargement  of 

* 

♦These  writers  give  us  fair  notice.  "There  is  nothing  like  it  [Cahen] 
in  the  English  language;  nor  shall  we  discuss  Old  Testament  with  those 
unacquainted  with  Cahen  and  the  Hebrew  Text.  Neither  must  the  reader 
infer,  from  our  general  conformity  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  expression, 
that  we  regard  the  documents  of  Genesis  any  otherwise  than  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view. "-—p.  112.  It  seems  from  this  that  amid  the  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  bible  prevailing,  these  writers  have  at 
last  found  one  author  who  has  understood  it — that  they  themselves  are 
the  profoundest  of  all  Hebraists,  and  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  every 
English  and  American  scholar,  though  their  lives  should  have  been  spent 
in  this  circle  of  studies. 

Seep.  706. 
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what  its  authors-  have  before  put  forth,  an  alluvium  which 
has  been  washed  up  from  every  side,  of  every  kind  of 
material,  good  and  bad,  and  deposited  in  this  huge  vol- 
ume, with  little  regard  to  scientific  arrangement,  its 
stratifications  constituting  a  strange  conglomerate  of 
constantly  recurring  drift,  in  which  some  litUe  truth  raay 
perchance  lie  buried.  •  'i.  -i*r*yv 

After  we  have  passed  the  brief  portion  contributed  by 
Agassiz,  some  twenty  pages,  the  close  and  logical  order 
of  science  disappears,  and  cautious  deductions  from  ac- 
knowledged facts  is  hard  to  be  found.  In  relation  to 
the  distinguished  naturalist  himself,  his  argument  is 
rather  the  hint  of  an  ingenious  theory  than  a  solid,  con- 
clusive demonstration,  to  which  our  judgment  is  bound 
to  yield.  "The  singular  fact,"  "  that  the  earliest  migra- 
tions recorded,  in  any  form,  show  us  man  meeting  man 
wherever  he  moves  upon  the  inhabitable  surface  of  the 
globe,  small  islands  excepted,"  by  which  he  prepares 
the  way  for  the  supposition  that  men  were  originally 
created  in  nations,  loses  its  singularity  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  earth  was  overspread  by  man  ere  the 
earliest  history  was  written,  and  that  all  that  history 
records,  is,  and  this  only  in  passing  allusions,  the  more 
recent  migrations.  If  we  reckon  only  by  the  shortest 
chronology,  nearly  one  half  of  man's  duration  on  this 
globe  preceded  the  era  of  Moses,  when  the  oldest 
history  in  existence  was  written,  and  a  still  longer  time 
preceded  the  earliest  descriptions  on  record,  of  the 
different  types  of  men,  (the  monumental  portraits  of 
Egypt,  res  non  judicata,  alone  excepted.)  If  there 
was  at  first  any  mutability  of  type  in  men,  and  va- 
rieties Gcmld  spring  up  within  certain  limits  which  were 
soon  reached  in  the  human  constitution,  there  was  am- 
ple time,  especially  in  the  chronology  of  those  who  deny 
the  universality  of  the  deluge,  for  these  changes  to  have 
occurred,  ere  those  nations  who  have  conveyed  to  us  the 
earliest  history  co^ld  again  come  in  contact  with  those 
who  had  wan^er^d  ^o  wide  distances  from  them.  If  th.Q 
types  of  the  human  family  have  great  permanence 
when  once  formed,  there  may  have  been  greater  muta- 
bility before  the  human  constitution  had  run  through  its 
cycles  of  change.  In  m  earlier  period  of  humanjhis- 
VoL.  IX.— ]no.  2.  7 
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tory,  the  tendencies  to  change,  in  a  measure  observable 
now,  may  have  run  their  course  with  greater  rapidity 
and  force  ;*  and  if  there  he  an  agreement  between  the 
fauna  of  different  regions  and  the  barbarous  races  of 
men  inhabiting  them,  this  may  have  arisen  in  an  early 
period  of  time,  and  yet  these  tribes  reached  those  re- 
gions by  migration  from  one  common  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Agassiz  and  the  authors  of  this  volume  have 
riO\j jprcmed  that  it  cannot  have  been  so;  they  never  will 
be  able  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so.  Their  own  theory 
of  separate  creations  can  never  be  demonstrated.  Till 
it  is  demons|;rated,  it  cannot  overthrow  the  one  to  which 
it  stands  opposed,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  one  portion  of  this  theory 
that  "  men  must  have  originated  in  nations^  as  bees 
originated  in  swarms."  f^ut  if  we  take  the  only  nations 
whos'e  history  we  can  trace  in  written  records,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  Take  the  Jews,  a 
people  as  strongly  marked  as  any  which  can  be  found, 
and  they  can  be  historically  traced  to  their  home  in 
Egypt,  more  than  fortj^  centuries  ago;  they  can  be 
traced  up  to  the  seventy-five  persons  who  came  into  that 
country  a  few  centuries  before,  and  backwards  to  a  sin- 
gle pair,  a  man  and  a  woman  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
from  whom  the  great  hody  of  the  people  called  the  Jews — 
at  this  time,  and  perhaps  for  thirty  centuries  past,  not 
less  than  15,000,000  in  number,  have  lineally  descended. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  the  entire  Semitic  race  of  men. 
Though  doubtless  increased  by  intermarriages  with  other 
stocks  to  a  limited  extent,  the  great  body  of  the  whole 
can  be  followed  up,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  one  family — 
on  the  male  side,  to  one  individual — from  whom  they 
have  lineally  descended.  The  same  is  true  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  and  of  Japhet.    Admit  that  the  Bible 

*  "A  short  period  of  time  is  "generally  Bufl&cient  to  effect  nearly  the 
whole  change  which  the  alteration  of  external  circumstances  can  bring 
about  in  the  habits  of  a  species."  The  alterations  in  form  and  organi- 
zation is  often  rapid  during  a  short  period,  but  when  the  circumstances 
are  made  to  vary  further,  all  modification  ceases,"  indefinite  divergence 
either  in  the  way  of  improvement  or  deterioration  being  prevented." 
Lyell,  Gkology. 

f  See  p.  18. 
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is  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation,  will  it  do 
to  ignore  it  and  set  it  aside  as  history  ?  Is  Agassiz  pre- 
pared for  this?  Were  those  dusky  Arabs  created  in  a 
nation,  "in  the  same  numerical  proportions  and  over  the 
same  area  in  which  they  now  occur"  in  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia,  or  did  the  larger  portion,  as  all  their  tradi- 
tions, no  less  than  the  writings  of  Moses  teach,  descend 
from  the  family  of  Abraham?  Is  ail  history  to  be  falsi- 
fied by  this  new  theory  of  the  origination  of  men  in 
nations  ?  Or,  if  the  contrary  has  been  the  law  of  na- 
tional origin  in  nations  whose  history  is  patent,  has  there 
been  another  law  for  those  who  have  no  scribes,  letters, 
nor  historic  monuments?  The  analogies  between  man 
and  the  animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  so  far  as 
there  really  are  such,— but  which  it  is  plain  enough  this 
ingenious  writer  has  greatly  exaggerated, — are  more  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  climate  and  manner  of  life 
upon  both, — which  are  great  in  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  or  of  higher  and  lower  elevation,  upon  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  life, — than  to  any  other  cause.  If 
it  be  true  again,  as  these  writers  have  more  than  once 
maintained,  that  the  savage  nations,  as,  e.  g.  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  will  shortly  give  way  before  the  Caucassian 
variety  of  men,  (it  is  likely  to  be  so  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands — it  will  be  the  same  in  New  Holland,)  there 
will  then  be  on  these  continents  and  islands  a  thousand 
years  hence,  a  Caucassian  Asiatic  race,  which  was  not 
created  in  a  "  w^^*(m,"  found  in  conjunction  with  an 
American  fauna,  a  Sandwich  Island  fauna,  and  Austra- 
lian fauna,  as  there  is  an  European  race  found  now  not 
only  with  a  tropical  African,  but  also  with  a  North  and 
South  American  fauna,  and  may  possibly  be,  at  some 
future  day,  still  more  widely  spread,  and  yet  remain  un- 
mingled  with  those  of  a  different  blood.  What  will  be 
the  speculations  of  the  Agassiz  of  that  day?  That 
these  were  created  in  nations  in  the  proportions  and 
places  in  which  they  will  then  be  found?  Man  is  a  cos- 
mopolite, as  this  distinguished  naturalist  a  few  years 
since  distinctly  held ;  and  not  the  mixed  Caucassians 
only,  as  Dr.  Nott  would  have  ns  believe,  but  those  vari- 
eties of  man,  which  perfect  degradation  and  the  force 
of  circumstances  have  long  held  in  the  lands  they  oc- 
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cnpy.  Even  as  we  write,  the  Mongolian  is  seeking  the 
protection  of  our  laws  and  claiming  citizenship  with  our- 
selves, while  the  Hindoo  from  the  Ganges,  is  becoming 
domesticated  in  the  tropical  islands  of  this  continent. 
The  changes  of  500  or  1000  years,  may  thus  scatter  these 
theories  to  the  winds.  The  circle  of  facts  as  to  the  hmno 
Americanus  testifies  against  this  theory.  The  American 
Indian  tribes,  though  not  without  some  characteristic 
differences,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  of  complexion, 
and  other  physical  traits,  throughout  the  two  continents. 
The  same  characteristics  for  the  most  part  are  found  in 
connection  with  the  fauna  of  the  Arctic,  Temperate,  and 
Tropical  zones.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  Indian 
of  jBrazil  from  the  Indian  of  these  Atlantic  States. 
"The  physical  character  of  the  American  races  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Canada,"  says  Dr.  Morton,  "  is  essentially 
the  same." — Types,  p.  32.  But  the  fauna  of  that  tropi- 
cal country  differs  in  many  respects  from  our  own,  and 
to  that  degree,  that  the  aboriginal  man  of  that  realm 
should  differ  widely  from  the  aboriginal  of  this,  the  ther 
ory  being  true  which  is  proposed. 

We  think  Dr.  Bachman  has  fully  shewn  that  Agassiz 
has  unwittingly  selected  those  facts,  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  animals,  which  harmonise  with  his  theory, -and 
ignored  those  which  make  against  it.  In  his  Arctic 
realm,  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux,  his  Arctic  man  is 
fouud  the  common  wolf,  which  ranges  over  the  northern 
half  of  Asia,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of 
America,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  ermine,  which 
also  exists  where  the  wolf  is  found  ;  the  beaver ;  the  otter, 
which  ranges  over  the  whole  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  ocean ;  the  snow 
goose,  the  golden  plover,  the  raven,  the  horned  owl,  the 
right  whale,  which  last  navigates  all  the  oceans  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  yet  is  made  by  Professor  Agassiz  to  be 
one  of  the  two  marine  representatives  of  his  Arctic 
realm.  These  and  other  facts  adduced  in  Dr.  Bachman's 
able  paper,  show  that  the  arrangements  of  the  natural 
provinces  of  the  animal  world  are  arbitrary,  and  do  not 
bear  out  the  conclusions  they  were  designed  to  substan- 
tiate. Man  surely,  created  with  a  constitution  adapted 
to  all  countries,  endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  inven- 
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tion,  "  fond  of  navigation,  omniverous  in  appetites,  rest- 
less and  migratory  in  his  habits  of  locomotion,  and  sub- 
jecting the  lower  animals  to  his  will,"  cannot  be  in  any 
of  his  varieties,  "  restricted  to  a  narrower  range  than  th© 
wolf,  the  ermine,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named." 
Look  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  our  well  known  domestic 
breeds,  of  "our  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  the  products  in  this  country  of  a  few  im- 
ported pairs,  which  in  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  have  stocked  all  North  and  South  America,  not- 
withstanding the  annual  slaughter  of  millions."  How 
does  this  wide  diff'usion  of  certain  species  of  animals 
which  has  already  taken  place,  and  which  may  be  car- 
ried to  even  a  greater  extent,  speak  for  the  diffusion  over 
climes'the  most  various,  of  one  race  of  men  of  far  higher 
powers  of  adaptation,  proceeding  from  one  common  ori- 
gin. 

Dr.  Bachman,  with  great  force,  contends  against  Agas- 
siz,  that  the  Arctic  man  could  not  have  originated  in 
the  region  where  he  is  foamd.  That  "  he  was  an  autoch- 
thon there,  and  that  his  progenitors  never  possessed  a 
southern  home,"  he  concludes,  "  is  an  utter  impossibil- 
ity." Without  a  miracle  he  could  not  have  survived  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  nor  have  provided  himself  with 
food,  in  the  cold  dark  winter  of  the  polar  regions,  for  a 
single  month.  And  that  since, -According  to  the  author 
of  this  theory,  there  were  no  "farinaceous  grains,  no 
tubercles,  no  juicy  fruits  growing  imder  these  inhospita- 
ble latitudes,  and  they  were  entirely  dependant  upon 
animal  food  for  sustenance,"  if  the  Arctic  man  is  a  pe^ 
culiar  species,  destined  to  live  only  on  flesh,  he  should 
not  have  been  furnished  with  teeth  belonging  to  omniv- 
erous animals,  but,  like  the  wolf  and  cat,  only  with  those 
suited  to  his  carniverous  destiny.  These  arguments  we 
adduce  not  on  our  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  a  nat- 
uralist, the  most  competent  on  our  American  soil.*     '  ♦ 

There  is  still  another  application  of  the  historical  ar- 
gument which  we  were  before  pursuing.  It  has  pleased 
Mr.  Gliddon,  whose  verj^  eminent  scholarship  in  biblical 
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and  oriental  literature  has  adorned  this  volume,  to  ap- 
pi'ove  of  the  correctness  of  the  Xtb  of  Genesis,  It  was 
compiled,  he  informs  us,  by  "  a  Chaldecm  chorographer," 
"in  some  university  of  Chaldea,"  is  an  " invaluable 
chart;"  he  [Gliddon,]  has  applied  his  "oriental  special- 
ities" to  its  elucidation,  has  "reverentially  rebuilt,"  the 
edifice  reared  by  "  Bochart's  unsurpassable  labours," 
and  the  validity  of  "the  Genesiacal  catalogue"  stands 
forth  confessed.  "In  every  instance  where  monumental 
or  written  history  has  enabled  us  to  check  the  writer's 
system,"  says  he,  "his  accuracy  has  been  vindicated. 
In  not  a  few  cases  exactitudes  so  minute  as  to  be  rela- 
tively marvellous  have  been  exhibited."  As  he  is  no 
"  Caucassian  missionary  stipended  to  instil  into  the  ill- 
furnished  crania  of  African  Hottentots,"  (fee,  it  will  per- 
haps be  admitted  that  the  truth  of  "the  ethnic  genesiacal 
chart' will"  now  "  resile  to  our  view  through  archaeologi- 
cal deductions,  with  the  force  of  an  Euclidian  demonstra- 
tion."* 

Now,  by  the  concessions  of  the  authors  of  this  vol- 
ume, there  are  at  least  three  varieties  of  complexion  in- 
cluded in  Genesis  X,  the  swarthy  Hamites,  the  yellow 
Shemites,  and  the  white  Jalpetans,  with  many  subordi- 
nate varieties  under  these.  There  are  the  dark,  almost 
black,  Oushite,Arabs,  the  copper  coloured  Shemite  Arab, 
the  red  Egyptian,  the  black  Lybians,  the  brown  Berbers, 
the  yellow  (?)  Persians,  Assyrians,  Syrians  and  Hebrews, 
and  the  white  lonians  and  Medes.  How  did  all  these 
varieties  of  colour,  and  we  might  extend  the  inquiry  too, 
to  varieties  of  contour — originate  among  people  allied  to 
each  other,  as  the  Xth  of  Genesis  shows,  in  blood ;  peo- 
ple descended  so  extensively,  as  G.  R.  G.  admits,  from 
a  common  ancestry.  Here  is  no  opportunity  for  distinct 
centres  of  creation.  The  admission  of  alliance  and  com- 
mon descent,  annihilates  that  theory,  and  brings  us  back 
to  the  common  conviction,  that  all  these  varieties  have 
sprung  up  in  the  family  of  man  since  their  creation. 

It  is  indeed  the  case  that  the  author  to  whom  we 
refer,  in  his  abundant  wisdom  and  research  has  dis- 
covered (?)  that   the  Chaldean  (?)  "  Genesiacal "   cho- 

*  See  Types,  Ac.,  pp.648,  537,  639,  476,  680. 
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rographer  of  the  Xth  of  Genesis,  whom  he  admits  to  be 
so  correct  in  every  other  portion  of  the  table  of  national 
descent,  from  Jobab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  up  to  Shem, 
Ham  and  Japheth,  here  takes  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
ascribes  their  parentage  to  Noah,  which  word  means 
repose  and  cessation.^^  We  place  the  word  "obscueity 
beneath  it,"  says  he,  "  in  our  Genealogical  Tableaux." 
"This  name  symbolized  probably  a  point  of  time  so  re- 
mote from  his  own  Say,  that  he  ceased  t6  enquire  fur- 
ther, and  reposed  from  his  labours  in  blissful  ignorance, 
after  having  comprehended  the  vanity  of  human  efforts 
to  pierce  that  primordial  gloom.    If  he  did  not,  we  do." 

Such  is  the  miserable  shift  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  a 
common  parent  for  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  a  com- 
mon descent  for  the  varieties  of  men  whom  he  acknowl- 
edges are  found  among  their  descendants.  Noah,  there- 
fore, is  no  real  personage,  but  wholly  an  imaginary 
character,  an  obscurity^  looming  up  in  the  cloudy  regions 
of  the  imagination,  as  a  possible,  nay  impossible^  ances- 
tor of  these  three  men,  from  whom  the  seventy-one  tribes, 
the  names  of  which,  or  of  the  founders  of  which,  follow, 
and  who  themselves  are  the  representatives  of  the  "red, 
yellow  and  white  races"  have  descended. 

But  there  is  every  whit  as  much  evidence  in  favour  of 
every  part  of  this  chart,  as  there  is  of  that  portion  to 
which  Mr.  Gliddon  has  given  his  sanction;  as  much 
reason  for  believing  that  Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham  and 
Japheth,  as  for  believing  that  Ham  begat  Gush,  Mizraim 
and  Phut;  that  this  truthful  writer  represents  all  these 
tribes  of  men  as  having  had  one  common  ancestry;  and 
this  is  confirmed  as  much  by  ancient  tradition  as  any 
part  of  the  entire  record.  The  father  of  Noah  is  as 
well  known  as  the  father  of  Cush.  The  reason  of  his 
significant  name  is  a  matter  of  historic  record.  At  his 
birth,  his  father  Lamech  called  him  Noah,  resting,  re- 
pose, saying  "  this  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  the 
work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  the. 
Lord  hath  cursed."  Equally  historic  are  all  the  genera-: 
tions  up  to  Adam  :  though,  since  the  deluge  swept  away 
the  antediluvian  nations  descended  from  these  men,  the 
traces  of  them  cannot  be  found,  as  can  the  traces  of 
those   of  post-diluvian  origin,  in  the  countries,  tribes, 
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traditions  and  histories  of  existing  races  of  men.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  elaborations,  the  whole  record  in 
Genesis  remains  as  unshaken  and  reliable  as  he  ac- 
knowledges Gen.  Xth  to  be.  The  memory  of  Noah 
seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Kneph  or  Nu  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  as  also  the  name  of  Ham  in  the  Amun, 
and  of  Phut  in  the  Phtha  of  their  religion,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  worship  of  deified  men.^ 

Another  thing  with  which  we  have  been  forcibly  struck 
is  the  fact  that  the  same  types  of  humanity  which  these 
writers  have  pictured  from  various  ancient  sources,  chiefly 
from  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  are  continually  appearing 
among  us  in  these  days,  and  from  a^stock  as  remote  as 
possible,  historically  considered,  from  that  to  which  these 
types  are  assigned  by  our  authors.  We  have  seen  for  ex- 
ample their  fig.  20,  a  Syrian  captive,  fig.  39,  a  citizen  of 
Tyre,  their  Hindoo,  fig.  48;  their  Tartar,  fig.  50;  their  Jew- 
ish, fig.  47;  their  Cushite  Arab,  fig.  52;  their  Assyrian, 
fig.  73 ;  their  Himyarite  Arab,  fig.  76 ;  their  Egyptian, 
fig.  124,  p.  220,  and  fig.  128,  154 ;  Plate  I.  fig^  187,  189, 
in  this  country,  among  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
We  have  in  our  eye  the  counterpart  of  their  Himyarite 
Arab,  in  a  friend  of  ours,  a  native  of  this  country,  a 
descendant  of  Scotch  ancestors.  We  are  persuaded  that 
these  types  of  humanity  are  continually  reproduced 
among  ourselves ;  and  these  portraits  only  show  that  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  the  oriental  countries  from  whose 
monuments  these  sketches  are  taken,  there  were  much 
the  same  varieties  of  features  observable  as  among  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants.  It  assists  us  to  trace 
theil'  resemblance,  that  these  figures  are  devoid  of  co- 
lour, 80  that  the  eye  is  fastened  upon  the  features  and 
contour  rather  than  any  thing  else.  Even  their  unco- 
loured  specimens  of  the  Mobile  negro,  figs.  179  and  180, 
p.  259,  look  far  more  like  Irish  grog-bruisers  frorp  Cork, 
than  any  negroes  our  eyes  have  seen ;  thus  showing  the 
truth  of  what  the  Edinburg  Eeview  was  derided  by 
these  writers  for  asserting,  that  Ireland  has  many  exam- 
ples to  shew  that  the  prognathous  type,  by  which  the 
negro  has  been  supposed  to  be  exclusively  marked,  is 

*  Oaburn  Mon.  Hist  of  ISgypt,  vol.  1,  p.  340. 
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originated  also,  amid  the  low  life  and  inadequate  supply 
of  nutricious  food,  which  are  too  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  most  degraded  districts  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  whole  series  of  illustrations  taken  together,  show 
rather  that  the  types  of  mankind,  so  far  as  features  and 
cranial  conformation  are  concerned,  can  and  do  arise  with- 
in the  limits  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  Caucasian 
variety  of  man.  And  if  these  extremes  of  conforma- 
tion could  only  be  separated  from  the  rest,  the  system 
of  breeding  in  and  in,  would  perpetuate  and  carry  to  a 
still  more  exaggerated  extent,  th<3  varieties  thus  arising. 

The  most  imposing  point  in  the  argument  of  this  booky 
is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  negro  features  and 
complexion  among  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  at  so  high  a; 
date  as  these  authors  assign  to  these  monuments:  230O 
B.C.  20th Dynasty  1300 B.  C.  lYth,  and  18th  Dynasties 
1500  B.  0.  "  Probably  2400  or  2500  B.  C."  1300  B.  C.:^ 
From  this  fact  they  argue  not  merely  the  permanency 
of  the  negro  type.  They  continually  place  these  dates; 
and  others  still  more  extreme,  in  direct  antagonism  witb 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  So  frequently  and  so  os- 
tentatiously is  this  done,  as  to  convey  the  impression, 
that  the  object  of  these  authors  is,  under  the  cover  of  a; 
discussion  on  the  unity  of  the  race,  to  undermine  alto- 
gether the  foundations  of  revealed  religion.  To  this  endi 
all  their  discussions  tend.  And  this  they  seem,  if  possible, 
to  have  more  at  heart  than  the  establishment  of  great  prin- 
ciples of  science.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  most  extreme 
conclusions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Egypt  are  greedily  and 
summarily  adopted.  " The  epoch  of  Menes  is  2400year8 
before  Abraham."  "There  are  but  ten  generations  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Noah,  to  set  off  against  no  less 
than  17  dynasties  of  Egypt,  each  of  which  included 
many  kings  whose  united  ages  exceed  2000  years. "f 
Therefore  probably  the  prominence  given  to  the  Geolog- 
ical and  Palaeontologic  fables  of  Dr.  Usher,  making  the 
total  age  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  158,400 
years,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  aboriginal  man,  found 
in  excavating  for  the  gas  works  at  New  Orleans,  be- 
neath the  roots  of  a  cypress  tree  belonging,  as  is  alleged, 
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to  the  fourth  forest  level,  and  16  feet  below  the  surface, 
to  have  been  buried  there  57,600  years  ago.* 

That  outward  climatic  influences,  food,  peculiar  pur- 
suits and  modes  of  life,  do  produce  changes  on  the  hu- 
man subject,  none  can  doubt,  and  that  man  is  subject  to 
congenial  variations  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, may  be  propagated  and  stereotyped  in  particu- 
lar tribes  of  men,  must  also  be  admitted.  If  this  is  so, 
what  do  these  men  gain  to  their  argument  by  their 
extreme  hypothesis  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ? 
If  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  forming  for 
158,400  years,  and  men  were  living  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream  57,600  years  ago,  and  perhaps  100,000  years 
before,  there  has  been  time  enough  surely,  for  the  hu- 
man constitution  to  have  undergone  all  the  changes  of 
which  it  is  capable,  under  the  influences  of  natural  and 
moral  causes,  and  to  have  exhibited  all  the  powers  of 
various  conformation  which  the  Creator  has  hidden  in 
the  constitution  of  our  race:  so  that  the  race  should 
long  ago  have  run  its  round  of  change,  and  come  to  ex- 
hibit before  the  historic  period,  all  the  modifications 
which  have  been  permanent.     Grant  these  authors  their 

f)08tulate  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  on  our  globe,  it  on- 
y  renders  the  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race  more 
impregnable  than  before. 

Grant  that  the  negro  is  found  represented  in  Egyptian 
sculptures  of  a  date  1300, 1500,  2300,  2500  B.  C.  These 
dates  fall  more  than  1300  years  below  the  period  these 
gentlemen  adopt  as  the  era  of  Menes,  a  considerable 
time  in  itself  for  changes  to  have  occurred.  But,  how 
long  before  this  earliest  of  Manetho's  kings,  man  existed 
on  the  earth,  and  in  Egypt  itself,  how  many  chiliads  of 
years  even,  these  writers  do  not  pretend  to  say.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  general  deductions  of  the  book,  even 
when  reasoning  of  Egyptian  affairs  alone,  their  belief  is 
that  men  were  found  in  Egypt  as  long  before  Menes  as 
his  period  precedes  ours.  Time  enough  sure,  for  the 
varieties  of  men  to  have  arisen  under  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  their  Creator. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  man  will  yet  be  found  in  the  fossil  state  as  low 
down  as  the  eocene  deposits,  and  that  he  walked  the  earth  with  the  Meg- 
alouyx  and  Palaeothenum. — Morton's  inedited  Mass.  Types,  p.  826. 
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This  long  chronology  manifestly  is  not  adopted  for 
this,  but  because  it  was  believed  to  falsify  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  sink  them  from  the  character  of  books  inspired 
by  God,  to  the  feeble,  and  often  erroneous  products  of 
human  industry  or  conjecture.  For  these  extravagant 
hypotheses  for  the  long  continuance  of  man  on  the  earth 
we  have  not  a  particle  of  respect.  The  very  fact  of  the 
diversity  of  types  in  the  human  family,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  alledged  obliteration  of  peculiarities  once 
found  in  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  Hottentot  and  the 
Negro,  itself  disproves  it.  In  vain,  to  carry  out  their 
theory,  may  they  claim  that  the  Caucasian  alone  is  a 
cosmopolite.  Man,  as  such,  is  so.  The  Ethiopian  is 
found  now  in  Europe,  America,  Asia,  the  islands  of 
Oceanica,  and  once  existed  in  Colchis  of  old,  where 
now  he  is  not.  The  Mongolian  dwells  on  at  least  two 
continents.  Man  is  not  like  an  oyster,  bound  to  his 
rock.  Had  the  earth  been  inhabited  by  him  as  long  as 
these  writers  pretend,  the  vartous  types  which  they 
ftnagine  to  indicate  diverse  origins,  would  have  been 
obliterated  ages  ago,  by  the  process  of  amalgamation. 
And  since  they  deny  to  climate  or  any  natural  influen- 
ces the  power  of  originating  diversities  of  complexion 
and  conformation,  these  would  have  long  since  ceased. 

As  to  Dr.  Usher's  Mississippi  man,  interred  beneath 
four  forests  by  that  grand  old  river,  57,600  years  ago,  and 
yet  only  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we  do 
not  know  who  besides  these  authors  has  given  credence 
to  the  ridiculous  conceit.  It  has  furnished  its  share  of 
amusement  to  the  populace,*  and  been  listened  to  with 
a  stare  of  credulity  from  all  quarters. 

*  The  following  is  clipped  from  a  newspaper — 

Wonderful  Geological  Discovery. — A  fossil  frog  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Wabash  bottom,  several  feet  below  the  surface,  with  half  a  dozen 
strata  of  mud  above  him,  to  the  formation  of  which,  according  to  well- 
established  geological  principles,  a  period  of  6,000  years  each,  may  be 
attributed.  When  this  astounding  ante-Adamite  fossil  was  brought  to 
light,  all  the  live  old  frogs  gathered  around  it,  and  exclaimed :  "  Penta- 
teuch 1  Pentateuch  1  Og!  Humbug  I  Echol  Abimelech!  Balekl  Amalekl 
Amalekl"  and  the  young  frogs,  startled  at  the  discovery,  cried:  *\Glid- 
don,  Gliddon  I  Nott  and  Nott !  Agassee  I  It  is  thought  that  this  frog  is 
several  years  older  than  the  skeleton  of  a  man  found  near  New  Orleans 
Bome  time  ago. 
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What  the  Mississippi  river  is  able  to  do  in  its  inunda- 
tions, the  quantities  of  sediment  it  brings  down  in  its 
annual  flow,  the  rafts  of  timber  and  trees  driven  before 
its  impetuous  current,  the  known  changes  of  its  channel 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  could  be  but  little  taken 
into  the  account,  in  the  arithmetic  of  these  computa- 
tions. In  some  four  successive  seasons  in  some  past  pe- 
riod of  time,  might  these  deposits  have  been  made,  and 
the  remains  of  the  homo  Americanus  received  their  bu- 
rial. '^The  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river,"  said  an  aged 
but  intelligent  planter,  who  had  spent  his  life  upon  its 
banks,  "  is  a  wonderful  cleft  in  the  earth,  and  the  stream 
which  has  scooped  it  out  has  performed  singular  freaks 
in  my  day."* 

As  to  Egypt,  all  true  history  is  against  the  extrava- 

fant  claim  to  antiquity  which  is  set  up  for  it.  China 
as  nothing  but  a  fabulous,  mythological  period  to  run 
parallel  with  it.  India  absolutely  noming,  as  Mr.  Glid- 
aon  himself  now  admits*.  Assyria  absolutely  nothing,  as 
the  researches  of  Layard,  Botta,  and  Rawlinson  show. 
Palestine  nothing,  Arabia  and  Syria  nothing.  How 
passing  strange  that  Egyptian  antiquity,  confessedly 
nigh,  should  ascend  by  such  wonderful  cycles,  and  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  hold  men  and  organised  gov- 
ernments, when  those  nations  had  not  yet  sprung  into 
existence,  or  still  remained  in  obscure  and  unnoticed 
barbarism.    Is  it  possible  that,  for  century  upon  century, 

*  lu  this  instance,  too,  it  turns  out  that  the  statement  made  respect- 
ing the  fossil  man,  is  at  least  questionable,  if  not  altogether  apochryphal. 
The  editor  of  the  Orleanian,  in  commenting  upon  it,  says:  "Strange  that 
so  startling  a  fact  as  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Usher  never  reached  us  be- 
fore, although  resident  here  for  many  years.  And,  then,  the  fossil  cypress, 
only  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  years  old  I  Wonder  if  they  were  dis- 
covered on  Moreau  street,  in  the  Third  District,  where  a  Dr.  Usher  dwelt? 
who  is  probably  the  doctor  alluded  to,  as  he  was  somewhat  of  a  scientific 
literary  gentleman." 

Here  is  prettv  strong  negative  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  whole 
statement.  It  is  not  probable  that  facts  so  astounding  and  important  to 
the  scientific  and  theologic  world  could  have  transpired  in  New  Orleans, 
and  not  be  known  to  one  of  her  most  intelligent  editors.  Only  the  most 
positive  and  well-sustained  evidence  could  attest  so  marvellous  an  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  all  who  place  any  stress  upon 
the  theory  it  would  teach,  in  the  first  place  clearly  to  establish  the  fact. 
That  being  unauthenticated,  away  go  all  the  fine-spun  deductions  of  Agas- 
siz  and  others  as  to  the  pre-Adamic  existence  of  vnQ.n,'— Mobile  Register. 
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when  the  arts  flourished  in  Egpyt,  they  should  never 
have  extended  themselves  three  days'  journey  in  the  di- 
rection of  any  surrounding  country. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  day  is  not  far  remote  when 
the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  as  a  people,  will  be  brought  down.  It  will  be 
shown  that  it  has  been  over  estiqaated  by  both  Lepsius 
and  Bunsen,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  sneers  ot  Mr. 
Gliddon,  the  chronology  of  Champollion,  Wilkinson, 
Poole  and  Osborn,are  better  proved  by  monumental  evi- 
dence, than  the  computation  of  those  distinguished 
scholars.  The  volumes  of  Osborn  have  certainly  shown 
the  way,  even  if  his  deductions  shall  not  <ill  stand  the 
test  of  thorough  examination,  by  which  Egyptian  chro- 
nology may  come  into  harmony  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions. He  has  so  read  the  monuments  that  they  tell  a 
different  tale  from  that  which  the  writers  of  the  Types 
of  Mankind  would  desire.  Doubtless  there  are  spe- 
cific positions  taken  by  this  writer  which  even  he  may  be 
compelled  to  abandon.  But  as  to  the  general  results, 
we  have  but  little  solicitude.  They  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures,  though  not  basied  upon  them. — 
Throughout  the  whole  discuseion  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  independence  of  thought  and  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious use  of  the  materials  which  the  stony  records  of 
Egypt  supply  to  the  scholar.  ,  They  are  in  accordance 
too  with  the  reliable  chronology  of  other  ancient  nations. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  era  of  Menes  is  2429  B.  C, 
a  date  which  nearly  approximates  to  that  assigned  by 
the  books  of  Moses  for  the  foundation  of  the  primitive 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  dynasties  of  Manetho,  es- 
pecially the  earlier  ooes,  were  often  cotemporaneous ; 
many  of  the  kings  in  Manetho's  lists  were  co-regent. 
The  lists  were  kept  in  double  and  triple  by  the  priests 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  claiming  an  extrava- 
gant antiquity  for  their  country.  Thus  the  2d  dynasty 
he  makes  coteraporary  with  the  first;  the  5th  an  Abydan 
with  the  4:th,  a  Memphite  dynasty;  the  9th  a  Sebennyte, 
the  11th  a  Theban,  with  the  6th  a  Memphite;  the  12th 
a  Theban,  cotemporary  with  the  10th,  a  Sebenny  te  and  the 
16th  ;  the  18th  a  Theban,  cotemporary  with  the  14th,  a 
Xoite  dynasty.    Abram  was  in  Egypt  under  Acthoes, 
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about  445  years  after  the  era  of  Menes.  Joseph  came 
into  Egypt  under  Aphophis.  The  Exodus  took  place 
under  Sethos  11.  who  was  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Exodus  occurred  not  far  from  1314 
B.  0.  Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
able  and  independent  writer  has  come.  All  antagonism 
of  Egyptian  chronology  from  monumental  history,  in 
the  light  of  these  facts,  entirely  disappear.  True,  the 
negro  is  found  sculptured  and  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments, first  in  the  days  of  Thothmosis,  which  we  sup- 
pose this  chronology  was  put  as  early  as  1416  B.  C.  or 
102  years  before  the  Exode,  being  about  900  years  after 
Archbp.  Usher's  date  for  the  deluge,  and  over  1700  ac- 
cording to  the  long  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  as  fol- 
lowed by  Hales. 

The.rpermanence  of  the  Ethiopian  type  of  man  from 
that  day  to  this,  does  not  prove  that  it  has  been  perma- 
nent through  all  preceding  ages.  At  some  period  in 
the  9  or  17  centuries  before,  the  providence  of  God 
overruling  by  favouring  circumstances,  the  changes  which 
were  requisite  to  produce  this  diversity,  took  place 
through  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  till  the  vari- 
eties of  the  human  race  arose.  This  supposition  is  ea- 
sier, far,  than  that  maintained  by  these  writers,  that  men 
were  created  in  nations,  in  the  several  localities  in  which 
they  are  found,  which,  in  relation  to  nations  now  cover- 
ing near  half  the  globe,  we  know  to  he  false. 

The  chapter  by  J.  C.  N.,  on  Hybridity,  is  a  work  of 
Sysiphus,  a  vain  attempt  to  show  that  hybrids  are  fertile 
inter  se^  capable  of  perpetuating  their  own  mongrel 
breed.  The  most  that  has  yet  been  adduced,  is  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  utterly  insufficient  to  subvert  the  law 
that  hybrids  are  incapable  of  propagating  their  kind,  a 
law  regarded  as  established  hitherto  by  almost  universal 
observation.     Exceptio  jprobat  regulam. 

"The  quadrupeds,  many  of  them  of  the  same  genus,  that 
are  so  conveniently  arranged  opposite  each  other  in  the 
eight  columns  of  this  tableau,  (the  tableau  of  Agassiz,) 
have  o^'ten  been  tamed  and  brought  together  in  menage- 
ries, etc.,  and  where  these  diflerent  species  could  be  indu- 
ced to  have  intercourse  with  each  other,  their  progeny 
has  become  sterile,  and  not  a  single  instance  can  be  pro- 
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duced  where  these  have  propagated  a  race.  The  domes- 
tic sheep  and  goat  have  been  running  together  for  ages, 
in  the  same  fields,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  no 
new  breed  has  been  propagated.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
repugnance  which  these  two  species  have  exhibited,  that 
Dr.  Morton  informed  the  pnblic,  that  experiments,  on  a 
large  scale,  had  been  instituted  in  Pennsylvania,  to  effect 
this  object,  but  without  success  in  a  single  instance.-— 
Buffon,  however,  by  patience,  after  a  long  trial,  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  hybrid  progeny,  but  no  race  could  be 
produced.  *  *  *  The  muscovy  and  common  duck, 
which  we  have  reared  for  many  years,  have  produced 
hybrids,  but  here  the  race  was  at  an  end — so  it  is  be- 
tween the  product  of  the  mule  and  the  horse.  These  are 
different  species,  and  the  Creator  of  species  never  inten- 
ded to  surrender  his  prerogative  to  man,  who  can  only 
improve,  not  create."* 

As  all  the  varieties  of  man  are  fruitful  mter  se^  and  as 
the  progeny  of  these  commixtures  are  also  fruitful,  the 
argument  yet  remains  an  irresistible  one;  that  the  race 
of  man  is  one,  and  the  varieties  observable  in  it  have 
sprung  up  since  the  original  creation.  "There  is  no 
more  sterility  in  the  mulatto,"  says  Dr.  Bachman,  "the 
half-breed  Indian,  or  the  product  of  the  mongrel ^nd  Cau- 
casian race  than  there  is  in  the  white  or  any  other  race." 

"We  have  collected  some  statistics  from  reliable 
sources  that  will  place  this  matter  in  its  true  light. — 
Thus  far  we  have  found  them  equally,  if  not  more  pro- 
lific than  the  whites.  We  have,  according  to  the  last 
census,  405,751f  mulatoes  in  the  United  States.  The 
experiment,  therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  We  have  in  Charleston  a  large 
number  of  respectable  families  of  free  mulattoes.  They 
have  received  good  English  educations,  and  some  of 
their  daughters  have  even  been  taught  drawing  and 
music.  Their  sons  are  mechanics.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  community  of  mulattoes,  are  upright,  virtu- 
ous, and  professors  of  religion.  They  have  intermarried 
for  several  generations.  We.  have  ascertained  that  they 
continue  to  be,  through  every  generation,  on  an  average, 

*  Bachman  on  Agassiz's  Nat.  Provinces,  p.  48. 
f  Statistical  view  of  the  U.  S,  Census,  1854,  p.  88. 
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fully  as  prolific  as  either  the  whites  or  the  blacks.  These 
intermixtures  have  taken  place  among  all  the  eight  types 
of  men  to  which  Professor  Agassiz  has  restricted  the 
human  family.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  that 
the  German,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Slavonians  and 
Hungarians,  have  intermixed  for  ages  with  the  blood  of 
the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  the  Slavonic,  the  Turk  and  the  Mon- 
gul.  The  Russians  have  mingled  with  the  Siberian  and 
Esquimo,  and  with  the  American  Indians  on  our  north- 
western coast.  The  Spaniards  have  multiplied  with  the 
Malays  on  the  Phillippine  Islands — in  North  America 
with  the  Mexican  Indians,  producing  a  new  race  called 
Mexicans,  as  also  in  South  America  with  the  Indians  of 
Peru,  Bueno  Ayres,  Guiana,  etc.  The  French  have  pro- 
duced a  race  of  half  breeds  with  the  Indians  in  Canada, 
called  Yoyageurs,  that  are  serviceable  as  boatmen,  and 
efficient  servants  to  the  several  fur  companies.  German 
blood  is  found  among  the  Finns,  and  every  one  of  Agas- 
siz's  types.  The  Dutch  have  multiplied  with  the  natives 
of  Guiana,  with  the  Malays,  the  East  Indians  and  the 
Chinese.  The  North  American  Indian  has  multiplied 
with  the  African,  as  well  as  with  every  variety  of  the 
so-called  Caucasian  family.  The  white  race  has  been 
mingled-with  African  blood  in  America,  and  with  every 
one  of  the  nations  composing  the  types  of  Agassiz's 
eight  realms.  Where  are  the  evidences  of  sterility  ?  If 
the  descendants  from  any  two  of  these  primitive  types 
are  hybrids,  and,  according  to  Knox,  will  soon  "  die  out 
and  out,"  then  since  the  whole  world  is  fast  running 
into  hybridism,  since  whole  tribes  of  such  men  exist  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  destiny  of  the  human  race 
is  sealed  by  this  strange  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
hybridity."*  ,  •  • 

The  whole  of  this  discussion  but  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  greatest  naturalists  have  arrived,  and 
which  Prof.  Owen,  the  highest  authority  in  such  ques- 
tions has  expressed  that  *'  man  is  the  sole  species  of  his 
genus^  the  sole  representative  of  his  order ^  Dr.  Sach- 
man  has  declared  that  "  the  varieties  of  man  differ  even 
less  than  the  varieties  of  domestic  animals  and  are  far 


*Baohinan,  pp.  44,  45. 
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more  uniform  in  size.  There  are  black,  and  brown,  and 
white  breeds,  in  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  animals, 
as  well  as  of  ponltry.  There  are  greater  differences  in 
the  skulls  of  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  than  in  those  of  man."  "The  intelli- 
gence of  the  Arabian  horse  or  the  English  racer  is  as  far 
superior  to  the  dray  horse,  and  that  of  the  spaniel  to  the 
bull  dog,  or  that  of  the  white  man  is  to  the  negro." — 
Continuation  of  the  Review  of  JSTott  and  Gliddon^s 
Types  of  Mankind,  p.  7  and  10.^ 

Agassiz  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  argument  for 
the  unity  of  the  race  from  the  affinity  of  languages : 
"As  for  languages,  their  common  structure,  and  even 
the  analogy  m  the  sounds  of  different  languages,  far 
from  indicating  a  derivation  of  one  from  another,  seem 
to  us  the  necessary  result  of  that  similarity  in  the  organs 

*A  striking  fact  on  the  question  of  Hybridity  is  recorded  on  p.  16,  of 
Dr.  Bachraan's  Keview,  which  may  be  easily  proved  by  a  visit  to  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Davis,  in  this  vicinity.  JNote,  p.  16  of  continuation  of 
the  Eeview  of  Nott  <fe  Gliddon : 

"A  pair  of  Brahmin  cattle  and  two  pair  of  water-oxen,  were  imported 
by  Dr.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  in  1849 ;  the  former,  as  admitted  by  natural- 
ists, is  a  variety  of  our  common  domesticated  cattle — the  latter,  of  the 
eastern  buffalo.    The  new  theory,  that  our  domesticated  cattle  have  pro- 
ceeded  fronai  a  commixture  of  different   species,  was  now  to  be   tested. 
The  male  and  female  of  the  Brahmin  cattle  were  placed  in  the  same  field 
with  many  of  our  common  cows.    The  female  Brahmin  cow  has  produced 
a  calf  eacli  year — and,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  are  informed  by  Colonel 
Hampton  and  Dr.  Davis,  the  descendants  from  this  same  bull,  by  our 
common  cows,  amount  to  more  than  1,500,  having  greatly  improved  the 
stocks  of  cattle  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.     In  the 
mean  time,  what  has  been  the  result  in  their  efforts  to  produce  hybrids 
from  the  male  of  the  water  cattle?    The  female  had  a  calf  annually — the 
male  was  running  in  the  immense  inclosure  of  Mr.  Middleton,  with  from 
1,000  to  1,600  common  cattle,  for  several  years  past,  and  not  a  single 
hybrid  has  been  produced.     The  same  was  the  result  at  Dr.  Davis'  plan- 
tation."    "There  is  another  experiment  going  forward,  at  the  latter  place, 
which,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  peril  Mr.  Brown's  new  theory  of  desig- 
nating species  by  the  hair.     Dr.  Davis  imported  the   Cashmere,  Thibet 
shawl,  the  Malta  milking,  and  the  large  pendulous  eared  goat  of  Syria — 
admitted  by  all  naturalists,  Hamilton  Smith,  and  Dr.  Morton  included,  to 
be  varieties  of  the  common  goat.    The  product  is  now  over  300.     By  in- 
terbreeding, the  coarse  hair  of  our  common  goat  has  been  converted  into 
wool,  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Cashmere,  and  by  crossing  the  Thibet  with  the 
Cashmere  goat,  the  long  coarse  hair,  which  covers  the  down  of  the  former 
has  been  converted  into  the  soft  wool  of  the  cashmere  goat." 
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of  speech,  which  causes  them  naturally  to  produce  the 
same  sound.  We  would  not  deny  that  it  is  as  natural 
for  man  to  speak  as  it  is  for  a  dog  to  bark,  for  an  ass  to 
bray,  for  a  lion  to  roar,  for  a  wolf  to  howl,  when  we  see 
that  no  nations  are  so  barbarous,  so  deprived  of  all  hu- 
man character,  as  to  be  made  to  express  in  language 
their  desires,  their  fears',  their  hopes."  "Who  ever 
thought  that  the  robin  learned  his  melody  from  the 
mocking  bird,  or  the  mocking  bird  from  any  other  spe- 
cies of  thrushes?  Who  ever  fancied  that  the  field  crow 
learned  his  cawing  from  the  jack-daw?  Certainly,  no 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  birds.  And 
should  it  be  different  with  men?  Why  should  not  the 
different  races  of  men  have  spoken  distirfbt  languages, 
as  they  do  at  present — differing  as  their  organs  of  speech 
are  variously  modified?  And  why  should  not  these  mod- 
ifications in  their  turn  be  indication  of  primitive  differ- 
ences among  them  ?"  "The  evidence  adduced  from  the 
affinities  of  the  languages  of  different  nations  in  favour 
of  a  community  of  origin  is  of  no  value,  when  we  know 
that  among  vociferous  animals,  every  species  has  its  pe- 
culiar intonations,  and  that  the  different  species  of  the 
same  family  produce  sound  as  closely  allied,  and  form- 
ing as  natural  combinations,  as  the  so-called  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages  compared  with  one  another." 

We  can  but  regard  this  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fanciful  analogies,  which  men  of  genius  sometimes  lay 
hold  of  to  give  substance  to  a  baseless  theory.  The 
voice  of  man  is  controlled  by  reason ;  the  voice  of  a 
bird  by  instinct.  The  one  is  capable  of  imitating  all 
articulate  sounds,  and  using  them  to  express  his  own 
thoughts,  the  other,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  of  the  par- 
rot and  mocking  bird,  incapable  of  this  imitation,  and 
in  these  few,  using  the  sounds  without  any  perception  of 
their  significancy.  The  one  can  forget  his  original  lan- 
guage, and  adopt  another,  transmitting  it  to  his  descen- 
dants ;  the  other  keeps  ever  his  natural  note,  and  trans- 
mits to  its  offspring  no  other.  The  hen  perchance  may 
hatch  out  the  eggs  of  a  duck  thrust  by  the  thrifty  house- 
wife into  its  own  nest.    The  duckling  learns  not  its  fos- 

8ee  Types,  Ac,  pp.  282,  72. 
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ter  mother's  note,  but  grows  up  to  maturity  with  its  own 
expressive  quack.  Not  so  with  man.  However  difficult 
it  may  be  for  adult  persons  to  attain  the  just  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  tongue  foreign  to  themselves,  it  arises  from  no 
natural  difference  in  the  organs  of  speech.  The  child  of 
Anglo-Saxon  parents,  born  and  reared  in  the  capital  of 
France,  speaks  French  with  a  Parisian  accent.  He 
could  just  as  easily  attain  the  mingled  nasal-guttural 
sounds  of  the  Arabic,  or  the  harsh  monosyllables  of  the 
Chinese,  the  peculiar  click  of  the  Hottentot,  or  the  mel- 
ifluous  melody  of  the  Italian,  or  of  some  of  the  barbar- 
ous languages  of  Soudan.  The  negro  can  acquire  with 
ease,  the  French  accent,  or  the  "inimitable"  brogue  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Patrick.*  Differences  of  language  do  not 
arise  therefore,  from  differences  of  physical  organiza- 
tion, and  do  not  point  to  different  origins  of  the  human 
family.  No  one  can  say  that  the  resemblances  in  the 
vocables  of  speech,  in  grammatical  forms,  and  in  the 
structure  of  language,  traceable  throughout  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  spring  from  the  sameness  of  vocal  or- 
gans in  the  people  speakine  these  tongues,  who  has  at  all 
traced  these  resemblances  out.  In  no  other  way  could 
they  have  originated  but  by  the  cohabitation  of  these 
people  in  the  same  community  in  a  period  which  ante- 
dates all  profane  history,  but  by  their  having  proceeded 
from  some  common  origin.  In  the  midst  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  of  tongues,  is  that  interesting  nook  in 
Spain  where  the  Basque  is  spoken,  the  language  of  those 
ancient  Iberians  who  migrated  to  Europe,  before  the 
other  Indo-Germanic  nations.  The  analogies  are  more 
and  more  discoverable  which  assign  it  to  its  home  in  the 
east.  The  affinities  of  the  Semitic  family  of  tongues 
are  still  more  satisfactory,  which  extends  from  Persia 
over  south-western  Asia,  and  no  small  part  of  Africa, 
and  was  spoken  alike  by  the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  still 
more  closely  point  out  a  common  origin.  Agassiz's  con- 
clusion- is  not  that  of  Klaproth,  who  flattered  himself 
"that,  in  his  works,  the  universal  affinity  of  language  is 
placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  it  must  be  considered 
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by  all  a8  completely  demonstrated."  Nor  of  Hum- 
boldt, who  asserts  that  with  the  increase  of  onr  knowl- 
edge in  every  direction,  there  is  found  less  and  less  rea- 
son for  the  former  belief,  that  the  diversified  races  of 
men  are  sepjirated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable 
barriers."  The  very  last  results  of  ethnological  research 
testify  only  with  new  strength  and  directness  to  the 
affinities  of  language  and  man's  common  origin.  The 
last  work  of  Chevalier  Bunsen  presents  this  in  a  pecu- 
liarly clear  and  interesting  h'ght.  "Language  bears," 
says  he,  "  in  itself  the  indestructible  records  of  its  own 
history  and  origin."  "It  would  have  been  next  to  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  traces  of  relationship  between  the 
swarthy  nations  of  India  and  their  conquerors,  whether 
Alexander  or  Clive,  but  for  the  testimony  borne  by  lan- 
guage! What  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough 
to  persuade  the  Grecian  army  that  their  gods  and  their 
hero  ancestors  were  the  same  as  those  of  kingPorus? 
and  to  convince  the  English  soldier  that  the  same  blood 
was  running  in  his  veins  and  in  the  veins  of  the  dark 
Bengalese?  And  yet  there  is  not  an  English  jury  now- 
a-days,  which,  after  examinflig  the  hoary  documents  of 
language,  would  reject  the  claim  of  a  common  descent 
and  a  legitimate  relationship  between  Hindu,  Greek  and 
Teuton.  Many  words  still  live  in  India  and  England 
that  have  witnessed  the  first  separation  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Arians,  and  these  are  witnesses  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  cross  examination.  The  terms  for  God, 
for  house,  for  father,  for  mother,  son,  daughter,  for  dog, 
cow,  for  heart  and  tears,  for  axe  and  tree,  identical  in 
all  the  European  idioms,  are  like  the  watch-words  of  sol- 
diers. We  challenge  the  seeming  stranger;  and  whether 
he  answer  with  the  lip  of  a  Greek,  a  German,  or  an  In- 
dian, we  recognize  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  "Nothing 
necessitates  the  admission  of  different  independent  be- 
ginnings for  the  material  elements  of  the  Turanian,  Sem- 
itic, and  Arian  branches  of  speech — nay  it  is  possible 
even  now  to  point  out  radicals  which,  under  various 
changes  and  disguises,  have  been  current  in  these  three 
branches  ever  since  their  first  separation.  Though  the 
historian  may  shake  his  head,  though  the  physiologist 
may  doubt,  and  the  poet  scorn  the  idea,  all  must  yield 
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before  the  facts  furnished  by  language.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the 
Slavonians,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Persians,  and 
Hindoos,  were  living  together  beneath  the  same  roof." 
"And  now  if  we  gaze  from  our  native  shores  over  that 
vast  ocean  of  human  speech,  with  its  waves  rolling  on 
from  continent  to  continent,  rising  under  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  morning  of  history,  and  slowly  heaving  in 
our  own  more  sultry  atmosphere, — with  sails  gliding 
over  its  surface,  and  many  an  oar  plying  through  its 
surf,  and  the  flags  of  all  nations  waving  joyously  to- 
gether— with  its  rocks  and  wrecks,  its  storms  and  bat- 
ties,  yet  reflecting  serenely  all  that  is  beneath,  and  above 
and  around  it, — if  we  gaze,  and  hearken  to  the  strange 
sounds  rushing  past  our  ears  in  unbroken  stj'ains,  it 
seems  no  longer  a  wild  tumult,  or  avrj^/^iu-ov  yskad^a^  but 
we  feel  as  if  placed  within  some  ancient  cathedral,  lis- 
tening to  a  chorus  of  innumerable  voices  ;  and  the  more 
intensely  we  listen,  the  more  all  discords  melt  away  into 
higher  harmonies,  till  at  last  we  hear  but  one  majestic 
tricord,  or  a  mighty  unison,  at  trhe,  end  of  a  8aci;ed  svcei- 
phony.  ,         ,  •      ■;  (: ^>  /     — ^" 

Such  visions  will  float  through  the  study  of  the  gram- 
marian, and  in  the  midst  of  toilsome  researches  his  heart 
will  suddenly  beat,  as  he  feels  the  conviction  growing 
upon  him  that  men  are  brethren  in  the  simplest  sense  of 
the  word — the  children  of  the  same  father — whatever 
their  country,  their  colour,  their  language,  and  their 
faith."* 


Part  II.  of  this  volume  Mr.  Gliddon  has  made  the 
theatre  of  his  efforts  at  Biblical  exegesis,  and  of  that 
amazing  oriental  erudition  which  puts  to  the  blush  all 
other  modern  scholarship.  If  however  the  theologian 
Bochart,  should  arise  from  the  dead  and  reclaim  so  much 
of  his  own  as  is  found  in  chapter  XIV.  on  the  Xth  of 
Genesis,  the  bulkiness  of  this  portion  of  the  work  would 
very  materially  diminish.  The  moving  cause  of  this 
elaborate  essay  is,  to  show  that  the  writer  of  Genesis 
X.  was  acquainted   only  with  the  Caucasian  variety  of 

*  Bunson  &  Prof.  Max  Muller,  in  Bunson's  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History,  applied  (o  Language  &  Religion.  Vol.  I.  pp.  129,  130,  486. 
Vol.  11.  p.  X, 
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men,  and  indeed  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  was  embraced  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  if  they  give  to  mankind  a  common  descent,  it  was 
but  the  mankind  of  their  own  acquaintance,  the  Cauca- 
sians only.  It  never  seems  to  be  dreamt  that  there 
is  a  higher  author  of  this  book  than  the  human  penman, 
and  that  God  himself  must  be  acquainted  with  the  men 
he  has  made,  and  in  revealing  his  will  to  his  creatures, 
can  never  permit  error  to  be  commingled  with  truth. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  through  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  details,  in  many  of  which  he  is  right,  be- 
cause his  authorities  were  right.  To  those  in  which  he 
strives  to  convict  his  opponents  of  error  and  want  of 
scholarship,  we  are  bound  to  pay  some  attention.  The 
first  point  to  which  we  refer  is  the  signification  of  Cush 
in  Gep.  X.  and  elsewhere.  Gliddon  &  Nott  maintain 
that  in  the  Scriptures  it  refers  to  Arabia,  and  not  as  has 
been  commonly  believed,  to  an  African  people.  Mr. 
Gliddon  is  pleased  to  use  the  following  language  of 
those  who  maintain  that  it  is  not  exclusively  used  of  an 
Asiatic  people.  ''Among  the  many  who  have  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  contravene  our  assertions,  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  met  with  one  person  really  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  Aljphabet^  we  may  be  excused  by  Hebraists 
as  recognizing  as  'biblical  authorities'  those  teachers 
who  (even  the  articulations  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  being 
to  them  unknown,)  al'e  yet  ignorant  of  tJie  A.  B.  C.  of 
Scripture  language,  meanings,  and  history." 

"  Bochart's  words  show  that  we  were  not  the  first  by 
more  than  1000  years  to  claim  Arabia  for  Cush,  instead 
of  Ethiopia,"  &c.* 

This  caps  the  climax  of  eff'rontery,  that  a  man,  himself 
a  mere  smatterer  in  Hebrew  learning,  should  character- 
ize thus  those  who  differ  with  him  as  to  the  residence 
of  the  Cushites  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  carrying  on  war 
with  weapons  singularly  chosen.  Three  portions  of  the 
earth  appear  to  be  denoted  in  the  Scriptures  under  the 
name  of  Cush  ;  an  oriental  Cush  bordered  by  the  Tigris, 
an  Arabian  Cush,  and  an  African  Cush.  Our  own  be- 
lief has  been  expressed  before  in  these  pages,  that  Cush 
is  the  name  both  of  an  Asiatic  and  an  African  people  ; 

*  Types,  Ac.  p.  480.  .>     .    ' 
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in  other  words,  that  the  descendants  of  Gush,  after  peo- 
pling portions  of  Southern  Asia,  in  which  a  part  of  Ara- 
bia is  included,  passed  over  from  this  latter  country, 
probably  across  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  into  the  regions  of  Nubia  and  Central 
Africa.  We  do  not  know  why  this  opinion  should  indi- 
cate any  want  of  Hebrew  knowledge.  Was  Gesenius 
then, ignorant,  who  says,  Thesaar  I.  p.  672,  that  "Gush 
designates  Ethiopia,  a  country  inhabited  by  the  black 
Hamites,  surrounded  by  the  Gihon,  i.  e.  the  Nile,  very 
opulent,  situated  south  from  Egypt,  and  on  this  account 
named  with  Egypt,  whose  southern  part  (Pathros)  in  the 
times  of  Isaiah  obeyed  kings  of  the  Ethiopic  race  ?"  He 
resorts  to  the  Ghaldee,  Syriac,  and  Goptic,  and  to  the  hier- 
oglyphics of  Egypt  as  evidence  of  these  assertions.  In 
reference  to  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Gliddon  has  adopted 
after  Bochart,  Gesenius  holds  the  following  language : 
"What  Bochart,  (the  Pseudo  Jonathan  on  the  Penta- 
teuch preceding  him,)  maintained  in  his  Phaleg  lY.  2, 
whom  Walton  in  Prolegg  XY.  1,  and  Yitringa  on  Is. 

XI.  11,  have  followed,  that  none  of  the  Cushites  of  the 
Gld  Testament  were  to  be  sought  in  Africa,  but  in  Ara- 
bia Felix  only,  J.  D.  Michaelis  refuted  long  since  in 
Spicel.,  T.  1.  p.  143,  seqq.  who  nevertheless  determined 
that  some  part  of  them  dwelt  in  Arabia  (Gomp.  Yitring. 
De  Gushaeis,  Is.  XYIII.  1,)  and  moreover  that  all  had 
immigrated  from  Arabia  Felix  into  Africa.  And  the 
present  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians,  {Geez,  migratio  s. 
iibertas,)  are  said  to  have  originated  in  Southern  Ara- 
bia, and  the  relationship  of  language  and  writing  indi- 
cate this,  for  the  Ethiopic  and  Himyaritic  are  very  simi- 
lar (v.  Ludolf  Gomment  ad  hist,  sethiop.  p.  58,  Hall.  En- 
cyclopaedic, art.  Aethiopisch  Sprache  und  Schrift.)  But 
the  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  Gushites  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament is  different,  and  Schultess  has  correctly  remarked 
(Paradies  p.  10,  et  seqq.)  that  there  is  no  place  at  all  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  convinces  us  that  the  Gushites 
were    outside   of    the    African    Ethiopia ;    for  Numb. 

XII.  1,  the  wife  of  Moses  is  certainly  some  other  than 
Zippora  the  Midianite.  Heb.  III.  7,  Gushan  is  indeed 
coupled  with  the  Midianites,  but  elsewhere  also  with  the 
Persians.     Jer.  XLYI.  9  ;  2  Ghron.  XXI.  16.    The  Ara- 
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bians  are  represented  as  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the 
Cushites,  yet  this  could  be  said  although  a  strait  sepa- 
rated them  ;  ibid  XIY.  16.  That  the  Cushites  were 
Africans  is  understood  from  the  way  those  who  returned 
took.  It  may  be  added  that  the  sons,  i.  e.  the  colonists 
of  Cush  Gen.  X.  7,  except  Kegma  and  Nirarod  are  all 
to  be  sought  in  Ethiopia,  (v.  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtecha,) 
in  which  opinion  all  the  ancient  interpreters  also  con- 
curred, (v.  Bochart  1.  c.  lY.  3.)  Much  less  are  they  to 
be  listened  to,  who  seek  Cush  Gen.  II.  13,  out  of  Ethio- 
pia, concerning  whose  conjectures  see  Reland  Dissert.  I. 
19,  J.  D.  Michaelis  Suppl.  1231.  Wahl  Yorder-und 
Mittelasien,  p.  529." 

.  From  several  of  these  conclusions  of  this  distinguished 
Hebraist,  w^e  are  compelled  to  dissent.  But  what  we 
have  adduced  shows  his  strong  conviction  that  the  Cush 
of  Gen.  X.  and  of  tiie  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to 
be  f(jund  only  in  Africa. 

Winer  also  in  his  Biblischer  Realworterbuch  I.  p.  235, 
says,  "  Cush,  as  a  current  and  definite  Geographical 
term,  designated  in  most  cases,  the  African  country 
above  Syene,  the  renowned  Ethiopia  (Ptolem.  4.  7,  ii  'Jfo 
AiyvifTov  Aj^joTTja,)  which,  besides  Ethiopia  proper,  em- 
braces also  at  the  present  time  Nubia  and  Cordofan, 
(although  Meroe  commonly  is  distinguished  from  Cush, 
comp.'also  Knobel  on  Is.  18,  1.  "These  African  Cush- 
ites were  black,  (Jer.  13:23  Strabo  15,  695,)  of  large  sta- 
ture (Is.  45, 14,  Herod.  3.20,  Solin  30,)  had  curly  hair, 
Aristol.  problem  14,)  and  reached  an  extreme  old  age 
(Herod.  3:23  Philostrat.  ApolL  6,  4.") 

We  might  greatly  extend  these  quotations  and  give 
the  opinions  of  many  eminent  scholars  who  have  con- 
sidered the  Cush  of  the.  Scriptures  the  name  of  an  Af- 
rican people.  We  may  name  Rosenmueller,  in  Geo- 
graphy and  Antiquities  a  high  authority,  Henderson, 
Ivnobel,  Morren  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  Ilitzig,  and  Mr. 
Birch  of  the  British  Museum,  whom  Mr.  Gliddon  is 
bound  to  respect,  and  who  says  of  the  African  Kasli, 
Kesh,  Kish,  Kush,  which  he  s})ells  in  all  these  way^^ 
"its  identity  with  the  Biblical  Cush  is  universally  ad- 
mitted."— TyP^s?  P-  2^^-  "The  Bible  mentions  but  one 
Kush,  Ethiopia :  an  Asiatic  Kush  exists  only  in  the  im- 
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agination  of  interpreters,  and  is  tl 
spair." — Bunsen  Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hi8t.,Yol.  I.  p.  191. 
The  grounds  given  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  from  Bochart,  Pa- 
trick, and  others,  for  supposing  Gush  to  be  Afabia,  are 
singular. 

1.  "  Moses'  wife  is  termed  a  Cushean." — Numb,  xii : 
13.  Zippora,  the  wife  of  Moses,  was  a  daughter  of  Je- 
thro,  priest  of  Midian.  No  other  wife  of  Moses  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Cusheans  were  descend- 
ed from  Ham.  But  the  Midianites  from  Shem,  being 
descendants  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah.  It  is  difficult, 
too,  to  conceive  that  a  quarrel  should  have  arisen  be- 
tween Miriam  and  Moses  about  his  wife  Zipporah,  be- 
cause she  was  a  Midianite  of  Arabia,  after  they  had 
lived  together  for  forty  years. 

2.  "'I  will  make  the  land  of  Mitzraim  a  waste  of 
wastes,  from  thft  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  frontier 
of  Kush.' — Ezk.  xxix :  10.  Syene  being  Assouan,  at 
the  first  cataract,  on  the  border  line  of  (Ethiopia)  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  the  writer  cannot  mean  from  Ethiopia  to 
Ethiopia,  but  from  Syene  to  Kush,  beyond  the  isthmus 
of  Suez."  Another  signal  instance  of  the  great  scholar- 
ship of  G.  R.  G.  The  true  translation  is  :  "I  will  make 
the  land  of  Mitzraim  waste,  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  even 
to  the  border  of  Gush."  So  also,  xxx  :  6,  where,  see  the 
ti'anslation  of  the  Ixx :  ocso'o  May^oCkoZ  swg  2u»iv»)ff.  Migdol 
was  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  its  extreme  northern 
verge.  Gompare  Jerem.  xliv:  1;  xlvi :  14.  Herodotus 
says,  "Necho  overpowered  the  Syrians  in  Magdol;" 
and  the  Itiner.  Anton.,  p.  lYl,  speaks  ©f  it  as  twelve 
Roman  miles  from  Pelusium.  Gompare  Exod.  xiv:  2; 
Numb,  xxxiii :  7.  And  see  Rosenmueler,  Hitzig,  Gese- 
niuB,  and  Winer.  So  that  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  is  a 
signal  instance  to  show  that  Gush  was  the  name  in  that 
prophet  of  a  country  south  of  Egypt. 

Much  ado  is  made  of  the  u  being  a  radical  "mater 
lectionis"  in  the  Hebrew  word  Gush,  while  the  African 
name  is  Keh, — never  written  with  a  medial  u.  True,  it 
is  never  written  with  a  medial  vowel  at  all,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  i,  e,  a,  or  u,  is  according  to  the  fancy  of 

'   Types,  pp.  482,  485. 
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the  reader.  ISTow,  what  tyro  in  the  Hebrew  language 
does  not  know  that  this  word  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Hebrew  vocables  which  constantly  undergoes  contrac- 
tion ;  that  the  vav,  quiescent  in  the  vowel  shureq^  is  a 
feeble  letter,  and  is  omitted  now,  and  now  exchanged 
for  another  feeble  letter.  Thus  Kum  (Qum)  becomes 
Kam,  Kom,  Tsiir  becomes  Tsor,  Tser,  Tsar,  Tsar.  Dun 
becomes  Din,  Dan ;  MUth,  Meth ;  and  so  with  large  fa- 
milies of  words,  which  are  the  same  term,  varying  its 
vocalization  in  a  variety  of  ways  within  the  precincts  of 
one  and  the  same  language.  If  such  masters  in  Philo- 
logy as  Gesenius,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in 
the  Gush  of  the  Hieroglyphics  the  Cush  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  what  but  his  own  wilfulness,  or  shallow  learning, 
should  lead  Mr.  Gliddon  to  hesitate ! 

Yet,  Mr.  Gliddon  himself  admits  that,  after  the  capti- 
vity, Clish  may  have  had  a  less  restricted  sense.  In  some 
of  "  the  later  biblical  books,  where  geographical  precision 
is  sacrificed  to  poetic  license."  Especially  when  "  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  (having  forgotten  not  only  their  pa-, 
rental  Hebrew,  but  even  the  Chaldee  dialect  subsequent- 
ly acquired  through  the  captivity,)  caused  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  translated"  out  of  the  Hebrew, — 
which  they  had  utterly  forgotten,  which  forgetting  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  Hebrew  proper,  but  to  the  Chal- 
dee, a  cognate  sister  dialect, — by  7rien  who  had  forgotten 
the  language  they  translated  from^  and  who  did  not  fore- 
see that  Dr.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  on  this  continent  then 
never  dreamed  of,  would  write  "Types  of  Mankind,"  and 
detect  their  blu^idering, — these  same  men,  who  could 'not 
read  a  word  of  Hebrew,  "when  they  meet  with  the  Pie- 
brew  word  Kush,  simply  transcribed  it  into  the  Greek 
characters  as  Kou?,  Knc,  or  Kn2,  or  translated  it  by 
Aj^io-n'ia,  (see  p.  487.)  The  special  nonsense  of  all  which 
story  we  commend  to  our  readers  o.^  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  most  rare,  ripe,  and  unparalleled  writer  ;  and  the 
special  miracle  of  which  translating  surpasses  even  the 
story  of  Aristeas  and  Justin,  with  their  72  inspired 
translators."^ 

Types,  484,  488. 
*  As  might  be  expected,  all  the  sons  of  Cush  are  by  Mr.  G.  located  in 
Arabia.    Thus  Seba  is  Oman  in  S.  Arabia.     Gesenius,  on  the  other  hand, 
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But  of  what  colour  were  these  Cushites?  The  Asiatic 
Cushites  of  Mr.  Gliddon  are  dark^  almost  Hack!*'  The 
Monumental  Cushites,  ^''Africans  in  hue,  dark-coloured 
Nubians."  "The  table  of  Ahmes-Pensuben,  (says  Mr. 
Birch,)  records  that  he  had  killed  two  negroes  in  Kish  or 
Ethiopia."  "The  first  promoters  of  the  Disc  worship, 
(says  Osburn,)  were  negroes,  and  gloried  in  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  sons  of  Phut  and  Cush."  In  an  in- 
scription in  the  temple  of  Phre,  at  Amada,  in  upper 
Nubia,  commemorating  the  glories  of  Amenophis  II.,  it 
is  said  "  He  brought  along  with  them  also,  prisoners  of 
the  land  of  Nubia,  who  dwelt  afar  off,  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Phutim,  [the  blacks  of  the  western  desert]  ; 
that  they  may  see  his  conquests  are  for  ever  and  ever, 
over  all  the  plains,  and  over  all  the  mountains,  and  over 
all  the  districts  of  the  Nahasi,  [the  Negroes."] — Osburn 
11.313. 

Lepsius  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Nubians,  or 
Ethiopians,  were  a  red  brown  people,  similar  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  darker,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
He  places  thei^n  rather  with  the  Caucasian,  than  the  Ni- 
gritian  race.  Authorities  here  differ.  But  they  are  at 
least  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  of  human 
complexion,  approaching  the  darkest  negro  rather  than 
the  white  man,  so  far  indeed,  in  many  instances,  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  from  many  examples  of  native 
Africans  domesticated  among  us.  And  yet,  according 
to  Mr.  Gliddon,  and  the  truthful  author  of  Genesis  x., 
the  Cushite,  as  far  as  he  is  found  in  Arabia, — we  also 
believe  as  far  as  he  is  found  in  Africa,  too, — is  descend- 
ed from  Ham,  who  was  the  common  father  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Phenicians,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Philistines,  the  Libyans,  a  portion  of 
these  nations  being  of  light  complexion,  and  the  other 
portion  of  various  dusky  hues,  even,  in  many  examples, 
to  the  black  of  the  negro.  By  what  process  was  this 
change?   Here  is  diversity,  and  great  diversity,  among 

Josephus,  Casaubon,  Ludolf,  tleeren,  Bruce,  Burkhardt,  Leake,  Ruppell, 
Hoskins,  Russegger,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Winer,  Rosenmueler,  refer  Seba  to  the 
ancient  Meroe.  Havilah  is  Haulan  in  Arabia ;  but  Gesenius,  Winer  and 
Schulthess,  find  it  in  Zeila,  south  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  in  Africa. 
The  same  difference  is  observable  in  Sabtah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha. 
*  Page  492. 
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nations  in  descent  confessedly  one.  A  diversity  in  the 
family  of  Ham  itself  approximating  the  widest  varieties 
in  the  whole  family  of  man. 

We  note,  in  passing,   Mr.  G's.  translation  of  Gen.  x : 
8,  9,  by  the  help  of  Lanci.     "And  Knsh  begat  NMRD, 
(Nem-Eud — he  whose  royal-actions-corresponded-to-the- 
good-odour-of-his-fame) ;  he  first  began  to  be  mighty  on 
the  earth.     He  was  a   great  landed  proprietor  before 
(the  face  of)  leHOuaH."     In  the  Casluhim  and  Philis- 
tim    of   Gen.  x:   14,   after  Quatremere,   Mr.   Gliddon 
finds  the  Shillouhs  of  the  Barbary  coast.    This  position 
we  will  not  stop  to  controvert ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
the  name  of  the  port  of  Gaza,  Mdiuma^  should  be  neces- 
sarily derived  from  a  Coptic  source,  from  'KKplace^  and 
lOM,  sea.    It  may  have  been  so  derived.     But  the  He- 
brew furnishes  just  as  apt  a  derivation.     Mah,   that 
whicK  is^  Yamah  at  the  sea.    The  difference  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Coptic  words  is  very  slight.     But  there  is 
little  reason  for  his  trifling  about  the  English  version,  as 
representing  "  a  man  yclept  Casluhim.,  being  delivered 
of  another  called  Philistim,  as  if  the  translators  took 
these  plural  names  of  tribes  as  the  names  of  individuals. 
The  word  translated  begat,  is  used  in  an  extended  sense 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  he  who  begets  the  founder 
of  a  tribe,  or  people,  begets  that  tribe  or  people.    Though 
Jacob  begat  Judah,  Benjamin,  &c.,  directly,  he  begat, 
in  the  extended  use  of  the  term,  the  Jews,  the  Benja- 
minites,  &c.    The  same  is  true  of  Mitsraim.     Though  it 
is  the  name  of  all  Egypt,  including  Matsor,  Lower  Egypt, 
and  Pathros,  Upper  Egypt,  and  therefore  of  the  dual 
form,  it  is  here  used  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
were  so  called  from  Metser,  their  founder,  whose  name 
probably  was  first  used  of  the  country,  then  of  that  coun- 
try as  existing  in  two  great  parts,  to  designate  which  the 
dual  came  in  use,  and  then  was  used  of  the  people  of  the 
two  Egypts,  descended  from  Metser.     The  plurals  sub- 
sequently used  are  names  of  people  descended  from  in- 
dividual founders.     Heth  is  the  name  of  the  descendants 
ofHeth.     Mr.  Gliddon  makes  much  sport  of  Mr.  Ar- 
phaxad,    his   merriment   being   founded   on  Michaelis' 
explanation  of  Arphaxad,  as  signifying  "  the  boundary 
of  Chaldea."    That  Arphaxad  was  understood  by  the 
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Jews  to  be  a  personal  name,  is  evident  from  Judith  i :  1, 
where  it  is  given  as  a  name  of  a  certain  king  of  the 
Medes.  If  the  derivation  of  Michaelis  has  any  founda- 
tion, the  present  orthography  may  have  sprung  from 
some  very  slight  modification  of  the  name  as  used  of  the 
descendants  of  Arphaxad,  in  reference  to  the  geogra- 
phical position  they  occupied.  Small  is  the  basis  for 
Mr,  Gliddon's  humour.  "  To  the  '  late  Mr.'  Arphaxad, 
'aged  438  years,'  we  repeat  our  valedictory,  'requiescat 
pace.'  "  All  want  of  correctness  in  the  language  of 
Gen.  X.,  if  there  be  any,  is  due  to  the  "  Chaldean  compi- 
ler" (?) 

According  to  the  views  we  have  expressed,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  alter  the  shading  of  the  Map  of  the  "World 
on  p.  553,  to  indicate  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  x.  was 
acquainted  with  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia.  If  Moses  wrote  it,  as  we  believe,  educated 
as  he  was  in  Egypt,  how  could  he  be  ignorant  of  those 
lands.  The  story  of  his  march  at  the  head  of  Egyptian 
armies  into  Ethiopia,  as  told  by  Josephus,  is  not  impos- 
sible. It  is  not  inconsistent  with  other  facts  in  Egyptian 
history.  But,  if  this  story  be  rejected,  how  could  the 
Israelites  fail  of  seeing  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  on  some 
of  which  they  may  even  have  been  employed  ?  If  they 
are  so  ancient,  as  has  been  maintained, — if  the  Tartar 
(p.  140,)  and  Mongolian,  (p.  153,)  and  Negro,  are  there 
represented,  if  they  had  eyes  to  see,  they  must  have  be- 
held the  sculptured  Negroes,  and  other  distant  and 
strange  nations.  Their,  knowledge  of  men  must  have 
been  as  extensive  at  least  as  that  of  the  Egyptians.  If 
the  Tartar  was  known  to  the  Egyptian,  why  may  not  the 
Chinese  have  been  known  by  name,  and  by  physiogno- 
my, to  the  coterminous,  but  nearer  Jew,  who  lived  on 
the  very  pathway  of  nations?  And  where  is  "  the  theo- 
logical ignorance,  when  Chinese  are  asserted  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Sinim  of  Isaiah"  xlix :  14?  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  to  ourselves,  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Glid- 
don  refers,  in  his  very  complimentary  language,  which 
we  have  quoted  on  p.  253  of  this  article.  His  attack  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Sinim  of  Isaiah  refers  to  the 

*  See  Types,  Ac.,  pp.  479,  477. 
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Chinese,  breaks  down  in  several  particulars.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  G.  declares  that  the  whole  context  of  the  pro- 
phet refers  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  bondage  in 
babylonia.  It  is  therefore  in  Mesopotamian  vicinities 
that  the  people  here  designated  are  to  be  sought.  Mr. 
Gliddon  proposes  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Kajva,  by  the  Romans  Coenae,  by 
the  Arabs  Senn  ;  Sin,  fifty  miles  north  of  Mosul,  and  the 
large  mounds  called  Sen,  on  the  Euphrates  opposite 
Dair.  Here  are  three  localities  which  will  go  to  make 
up  the  plural  form  Sinim,  "  the  cities,  districts,  localities 
of  Sin. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  all  this  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  subject  of  Is.  49.  It  is  not  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to 
which  reference  is  had,  but  their  teaching  other  na- 
tions the  true  religion,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Messiah 
should  go  forth  from  Zion  and  the  law  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  period  of  Christianity  to  which  reference  is 
made,  as  usual  in  the  prophets,  in  language  taken  from 
the  condition  and  hopes  of  the  Jewish  church,  from  whose 
bosom  the  true  religion  has  gone  forth.  From  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  should  converts  gather.  No 
proximate  regions,  no  narrow  Mesopotamia  are  in  the 
prophet's  eye.  From  distant  regions  do  the  converts 
come.  "  Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far ;  and  lo, 
these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west  and  these  from 
the  land  of  Sinim.  Sing,  O  heavens  and  be  joj^ful,  O 
earth,"  &c.  The  concinnity  and  beauty  of  the  passage 
is  gone,  the  poetry  killed  by  the  frigid  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Gliddon.  There  is  also  a  reference  in  these  words, 
more  or  less  definite,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
"From  far"  is  indeed  wholly  indefinite;  "from  the 
north,"  is  otherwise  ;  "and  from  the  west,"  (literally,) 
"/"rom  the  sea,''''  viz:  the  Mediterranean,  which,  as  it 
lies  west  from  Palestine,  is  the  ordinary  designation  of 
the  western  quarter.  Two  terms  being  definite  and  indi- 
cating distinctly  two  quarters  of  the  heavens,  the  fourth 
term,  which  is  also  definite,  would  distinctly  point  to  some 
other  quarter,  which  must,  in  this  case,  be  south  or  east, 
so  that  we  are  bound  to  find  Sinira  either  in  the  distant 
south  or  the  distant  east.     Sinim  can  indicate  no  small 
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place  or  country,  but  one  so  considerable  as  to  represent 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  earth.  And  none  so  appropri- 
ately answers  to  these  postulates  as  China.  It  is  also 
an  argument  of  no  small  weight  that  the  strong  demon- 
stratives, "  Behold  these,"  "lo!  these,"  "and these,"  do, 
in  the  Hebrew  usage,  indicate  distribution ;  in  this  case, 
regions  marked  by  strong  contrasts,  the  contrast  viz :  of 
being  in  opposite  directions  from  each  other.  We  can 
as  little  accept  Mr.  Gliddon's  suggestion  that  the  plural 
form  of  Sinim  is  used  because  many  places  of  the  name 
Sin  are  induced.  Such  a  use  of  plurals  in  proper  na^me8 
we  believe  to  be  without  example.         .  .  - 

The  opinions  in  reference  to  this  word  have  been  vari- 
ous. The  Targum  translates  "  from  the  South  Country." 
Bochart  refers  Sinim  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium,  i.e. 
the  Egyptians,  Michaelis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene. 
Neither  is  probable.  The  LXX.  translate  sx  7^5-  -tts^o'wv. 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  Arias  Montanus,  Junius,  Calraet, 
and  Mueller,  Langles,  Lassen,  Hitzig,  Henderson,  Gese- 
nius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Alexander,  and  others,  understand 
the  name,  with  greater  reason,  of  the  Chinese.  Mr. 
Gliddon  contends,  however,  that  the  name  comes  from 
the  founder  of  the  Tshin  dynasty,  and  that  it  was  not 
used  before  221  B.  C. 

^'  But  we  finish,"  says  he,  "  with  orthodoxy's  Chi- 
nese: 

"  From  a  previously  small  feod  of  the  Celestial  Gates, 
called  Thsin^  given  by  Hiao-Wang,  about  B.  C.  909,  to 
one  of  his  jockeys,  issued  a  line  of  princes  whose  con- 
stant acquistiveness  had  enabled  them,  by  the  year  B.  C. 
249,  to  incorporate  a  fifth  part  of  the  Chinese  realm,  and 
to  extend  over  it  their  patronymic  title  of  Thsin.  Out 
of  this  stock  sprung  Tshin-Chi-Hoang-Ti,  at  once  the 
the  Augustus  and  the  Napoleon  of  China — founder  of 
the  fourth  or  Thsin  dynasty,  whose  name  signifies  '  the 
first  absolute  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin? — 
About  B.  C.  221,  all  the  principalities  of  China  were 
consolidated  under  his  supreme  sway  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  name  Thsin  became,  in  common  parlance, 
synonymous  with  the  whole  empire.  Proud  of  his 
mighty  exploits,  although  detesting  the  individual,  the 
Chinese,  from   and  after  h;i8  day,  adopting  the  word 
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Tshin  as  typical  of  China  itself,  originated  the  Hindoo 
apellative  'Tchina,'  whence  we  inherit  our  corrupt  des- 
ignation '  China.'  Under  these  circumstances  we  ten- 
der to  future  siistainers  of  Chinese  in  Scripture  a  many- 
horned  (?)  dilemma: — 

"Either  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (whose  meaning  is  so 
naturally  explained  above)  by  the  word  SINIM  does  not 
refer  to  the  Chinese,  or  inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  em- 
pire was  not  called  Thsin  previously  to  B.  C.  221 — 
which  is  about  460  years  after  Isaiah  wrote — the  verse 
12  of  chapter  xlix  of  the  book  called  "Isaiah"  cannot 
possibly  have  been  penned  by  Isaiah,  but  is  the  addition 
of  some  nameless  interpolator:  who  must  have  lived, 
too,  later  than  the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  the 
existence  of  China  first  became  known,  under  its  recent 
name  2%5m,  to  nations  dwelling  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  writers  called  the  'Seventy'  knew  nothing  of  this 
absurd  Chinese  attribution,  as  their  'Land  of  the  Per- 
sians '  attests." 

See  also  how  the  whole  is  set  aside  by  Mr.  Gliddon 
and  his  authorities:  ^'; 

"And  if  that  explanation  does  not  satisfy  theological 
exigencies,  then  let  some  people  bear  in  mind  that  the 
word  SINIM  occurs  in  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  highest  biblical  critics  of  Ger- 
many, whose  mouth-piece  is  the  eminent  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Basle,  'the  whole  of  the  second  part 
of  the  collection  of  oracles  under  Isaiah's  name  (xl. — 
IxvU  is  spurious.'  "." 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  defend  the  genuineness  of 
Is.  40—66,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  proof 
of  the  same  by  Kleinert,  Hengstenberg  and  Alexander. 

To  prove  that  China  was  so  called  by  the  Western 
Asiatics  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Tschin 
dynasty,  we  quote  Mr.  Gliddon's  "high  Sinologue" 
against  him :  ' 

"  Le  nom  de  Thdn  fut  celui  que  lui  donn^rent  toutes 
les  nations  orientales  de  souche  sSmitique  ou  arabe  ;  lea 
Indiens  Pont  nomme  Tchina.,  dans  les  vieilles  lois  de 
Manou,  oil  il  est  dit  que  ce  furent  dea  Kchat/riyas^  ou 

*  Types,  Ac,  p.  646. 
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guerriers  indiens  degeneres,  qui  commenc^rent  a  le  peu- 
pler.  Cependant,  si,  comme  on  I'a  pretendu,  le  nom  de 
Thsin  n'a  ete  connu  hors  dee  limites  occidentales  de  la 
Chine  qii'a  Pepoque  ou  I'armee  navale  de  I'empereur 
HoANG-Ti,  fondateur  de  la  dynastie  de  Thsin^  se  rendit 
dans  les  ports  du  Bengale,  selon  I'histoire  chinoise,  en- 
viron 280  ans  avant  notre  ere,  il  s'ensuivrait  que  les  lois 
de  Manou,  anxquelles  on  attribne  une  antiquite  de  1500 
ans  avant  J.  0.,  anraient  ete  interpol6e8,  ou  que  leur 
redaction  serait  beaucoup  moins  ancienne:  ces  deux 
suppositions  ne  peuvent  etre  admises,  et  nous  prouverons 
ailleurs  que  I'assertion  contenue  dans  les  lois  de  Manou 
est  en  partie  vraie;  que  les  Indiens  all^rent  dans  le 
Chen-8%  province  occidentale  de  la  Chine,  plus  de  raille 
ans  ^vant  notre  ere,  et  qu'a  cette  ^poqueils  y  firent  par- 
tie  d'un  6tat  du  nom  de  Thsin^  mot  identique  h,  celui  de 
Tchvna.  C'est  ce  dernier  nom  qui  a  cours  dans  toute  la 
vaste  contree  de  I'Inde,  et  meme  dans  la  presqu'ile  trans- 

fangetique;  il  a  aussi  prevalu  en  Europe  depuis  que  les 
'drtugais  penetrerent  dans  I'empire  chinois  par  les  mere 
de  I'Inde.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  denomination  nationale 
que  les  Chinois  eux-m^mes  donnent  a  leur  empire.  Celle- 
ci  est :  ''Royaume  du  milieu.'^  " 

"  The  name  of  Thsin  was  that  which  all  the  oriental  na- 
tions of  the  Semitic  or  Arabic  stock  gave  to  it ;  the 
Indians  called  it  Tchina,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Manou 
[Mann,]  where  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  Kchatriyas,  or 
degenerate  Indian  warriors  who  began  to  people  it. 
Meanwhile,  if,  as  they  have  pretended,  the  name  'of 
Thsin  was  not  known  beyond  the  western  boundaries  of 
China  until  the  naval  armament  of  the  emperor  Hoanq- 
Ti,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  appeared  in  the 
port  of  Bengal,  according  to  Chinese  history,  about  280 
years  before  our  era,  it  will  follow  that  the  laws  of  Ma- 
nou, to  which  they  attribute  an  antiquity  of  1600  years 
before  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  interpolated,  or  that  their 
compilation  must  have  been  much  less  ancient.  These 
two  suppositions  cannot  be  admitted,  and  we  will  prove 
elsewhere,  that  the  assertion  contained  in  the  laws  of 
Manou  is  in  part  true ;  that  the  Indians  went  into  Chen- 
si,  the  western  province  of  China,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  our  era,  and  at  this  epoch,  they  constituted 
Vol.  IX.— No.  2.  9 
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part  of  a  state  by  the  name  of  Thsin,  a  word  identical 
with  that  of  China.  It  is  this  last  name  which  has  run 
through  all  the  Ind,  and  even  into  the  Trans-Gangetic 
peninsula ;  it  has  also  prevailed  in  Europe  since  the 
Portuguese  penetrated  into  the  Chinese  empire  by  the 
seas  of  India.  But  it  is  not  the  national  denomination 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  give  to  their  empire.  This 
is  '  the  middle  kingdom."^  " 

It  is  the  conjecture  of  Guil.  Schott,  in  which  Gesenius 
concurs,^  that  the  name  China  among  the  people  of  In- 
dia was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  but 
that  it  also  could  have  arisen  long  before  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C.  For  the  princes  or  kings  of  Tschin,  long  be- 
fore they  assumed  the  empire  of  all  China,  for  651  years 
ruled  over  their  native  province  Tschin,  in  the  western 

fart, of  China.  With  this  province,  the  inhabitants  of 
ndia  were  connected  in  commerce,  and  they  extended 
the  name  to  the  whole  people  before  those  princes  ob- 
tained rule  over  the  entire  country  now  known  as  China. 
Even  if  the  Chinese  vases  said  to  be  found  in  Egyptian 
catacombs,  and  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  should  prove  mod- 
ern, and  not  be  evidence  of  Chinese  connection  with 
Egypt  and  Assyria  at  so  early  a  period  of  time,  as  has 
been  supposed,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  China  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  not  by 
this  destroyed.  "  Why  should  they  not  have  known 
China  "  asks  Gesenius  [Comm.  ueber  Jesaias]  "  in  the 
country  where  our  prophet  lived,  as  well  as  India,  and 
Scythia,  [Magog]  at  least,  as  the  name  of  a  distant 
land  ?" 

Unquestionably  the  sacred  writers  did  know  of  more 
than  the  white  races  of  men.  By  the  admission  of  these 
writers,  the  Cushites,  Fhutim,.  and  others,  were  dark  in 
complexion  even  to  blackness,  at  least  to  a  dark  mahogany 
colour.  Unquestionably  they  knew  of  the  negro,  if  as 
these  writers  maintain  there  is  monumental  proof  of  the 
negro  complexion  and  feature  before  the  Exode  in  Egypt, 
always  a  country  conterminous  with  Palestine.  The  Tar- 
tar portrayed  (p.  163,  fig.  87,)  the  Mongolian  in  the  group, 
(fig.   91,    p.   153,)  the  Hindoo,  (fig.   48,  p.  140,)  show 
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Egypt's  acquaintance  with  oriental  physiognomy.  Is- 
rael conld  not  be  less  acquainted.  And  yet  it  is  the 
Bible  doctrine  that  all  are  descended  from  one  origin. 

Page  687,  Mr.  Gliddon  still  perseveres  in  adducing 
Kennicott's  passing  remark,  in  his  Dissert.  1,  on  the 
state  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  "  that  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  has  been  only  reviving  during  the 
last  100  years,"  in  disparagement  of  the  English  version. 
This  version,  he  argues,  must  necessarily  have  been 
made  by  incompetent  men.  The  drift  of  Dr.  Kennicott's 
remark  depends  wholly  upon  the  horizon  in  the  field  of 
his  mental  vision.  Did  he  think  of  the  whole  period 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  say  of  it,  that  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  only  been  'reviving 
during  the  last  100  years.  If  he  did  not,  then  this  quo- 
tation could  never  justify  Dr.  N ott  in  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  Hebrew  has  been  unknown,  because 
a  dead  language  for  more  than  2000  years.  It  could  be 
only  of  comparative  neglect  of  this  tongue  that  Kenni- 
cott  spoke.  What  Mr.  Gliddon's  talk  about  its  resusci- 
tation after  twenty  centuries  of  burial  can  mean,  we  can- 
not tell.  With  all  he  knows  about  it  now,  as  a  language 
it  is  as  dead  as  ever,  and  so  will  probably  remain  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Of  the  authority  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Gliddon  as  to  the 
English  translators,  Bellamy,  the  London  Quarterly,  No. 
xxxviii.,  p.  465,  uses  this  language ; 

"He  has  no  relish  or  perception  of  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  the  Original,  no  touch  of  that  fine  feeling,  that 
pious  awe,  which  Ted  his  venerable  predecessors  to  infuse 
mto  their  version  as  much  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  was 
consistent  with  the  perfect  purity  of  our  own ;  a  taste 
and  feeling  which  have  given  perennial  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty to  the  English  tongue." 

Another  competent  witness,  Ppof.  Stuart,  says  of  our 
translation  and  its  translators :  •  . 

"  Ours  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  noble  production  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  made.  The  divines  of  that  day 
were  very  different  Hebrew  scholars  from  what  most 
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of  their  successors  have  been,  in  England  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lowth's  classic  work  upon 
Isaiah,  no  other  elFort  at  translating,  among  the  English 
divines,  will  compare,  either  with  respect  to  taste,  judg- 
ment, or  sound  understanding  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the 
authorized  version."* 

That  the  English  version  is  immaculate,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve. Often  are  we  compelled  to  differ  from  it  in  the 
rendering  of  particular  words.  In  many  places  might  it 
be  greatly  improved.  But  it  presents  correctly  every 
doctrine  and  historic  fact  of  the  original,  and  no  transla- 
tion aiming  to  be  just,  can  vary  from  it  in  these  respects. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  object  the  writers  of  this  book 
can  have  in  their  depreciation  of  the  English  ver- 
sion,, except  to  insinuate  doubt,  as  they  studiously  do 
against  revealed  religion  in  any  form,  and  against  the 
documents  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,  whether  in 
the  translation  or  the  original.  If  translations  are  spo- 
ken of,  they  are  derided,  Cahen's  always  excepted,  as 
often  erroneous  as  any ;  if  it  be  the  manuscript,  their 
readings  are  so  various  that  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon;  if  the  original  transcript,  it  is  most  often  spuri- 
ous, the  conjectural  and  erroneous  fabrication  of  some 
lying,  speculating  theorist  of  a  time  ages  posterior  to 
the  supposed  or  preferred  author.  ■,' 

As  to  the  exegetical  evidence  Mr.  Gliddon  brings,  of 
the  mistranslations  of  the  English  version,  we  are  obliged 
to  say,  if  these  are  proofs  of  its  errors,  the  venerable 
translation  will  yet  retain  its  hold  of  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  the  good  opinion  of  scholars  through 
many  decades  to  come.  Few  of  them  have  won  the  ap- 
probation of  the  distinguished  Hebraists  of  the  present 
or  past  ages.  And  we  fear  that  even  Lanci,  Mr.  Glid- 
don's  preceptor,  whom  he  pronounces  "the  profoundest 
Semitic  savant  of  our  generation,  the  affable  Professor 
(for  thirty-nine  years,)  of  sacred  Philology,  at  the  Eo- 
man  Vatican,"  must  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a.  sober 
critic  of  the  sacred  writings.     We  had  intended  to  ex- 
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hibit  some  of  these  novelties  to  the  consideration  of  onr 
readers,  but  the  extent  to  which  these  remarks  have 
already  reached  forbid.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Gliddon  would  be  the  last  person  chosen  by  the  Chris- 
tian, or  the  true  scholar,  to  amend  the  version  of  the 
Scriptures  or  produce  another.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
emendations  proposed  by  him  are  adopted  by  De  Wette, 
Yan  Ess,  Lutlier,  Hengstenberg,  Gesenius,  or  other 
scholars  of  reputation.* 

We  have  need  only  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gliddon's  section 
F.  on  the  structure  of  Genesis,  p.  561,  to  exhibit  his  won- 
derful skill  in  Hebrew  Exegesis.    Of  tliese  chapters  he 


*  Among  the  ten  translators  assembled  by  king  James'  order,  at  "West- 
minster, who  translated  from  Genesis  I.  to  II.  Kings,  there  are  the  names 
of  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  bishop 
successively  of  Chichester,  of  Ely,  and  of  Winchester,  "acquainted  with 
fifteen  languages."  Dr.  Robert  Teigle,  a  "profound  linguist.  Dr.  Geoffry 
King,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Richard  Thompson,  "  an 
admirable  philologer."  William  Badwell,  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  his 
time,  tutor  of  Erpenius  and  Pocoke.  "  The  industrious  and  thrice  learned  " 
said  Lightfoot,  "  to  whom  I  would  rather  be  a  scholar,  than  take  on  me 
to  teach  others." 

Assembled  at  Cambridge,  and  translating  from  I.  Chronicles  to  Ecclesi- 
astes  inclusive,  eight,  of  whom  Edward  Livlie,  Regius.  Prof,  of  Hebrew, 
an  eminent  linguist,  highly  esteemed  by  Usher  and  Pocoke.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence Chaderton,  first  master  of  Emmanuel  College?,  distinguished  for  He- 
brew and  Rabbinical  learning.  Francis  Dillingham,  "an  eminent  Gre- 
cian." Thomas  Harrison,  vice  Chancellor  of  Trinity,  "eminently  skilled 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew."  Dr.  Robert  Spalding,  successor  of 
Livlie  as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr,  Andrew  Byng,  successor  of  King  as 
Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Assembled  at  Oxford,  seven,  who  translated  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi  in- 
clusive, among  whom  were  John  Harding,  then  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew. Dr.  John  Rainold  "the  memory  and  reading  of  whom  were  al- 
most miraculous."  Thomas  Holland,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew.  Wrote  commentary  on  Exodus,  "drawn  from  the  Rabbins  and 
Hebrew  interpreters."-  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  "a  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac  scholar."  Dr.  Richard  Brett,  "eminent  as  a  linguist  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  which  he  added  Chaldee,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic." 

Assembled  at  Oxford,  and  translated  from  Matthew  to  Acts  inclusive 
and  the  Apocalypse,  eight  persons.  Of  whom  were,  besides  others,  high 
dignitaries,  Dr.  John  Aglionby,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  "accom-^ 
plished  in  learning  and  an  exact  linguist."  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Greek* 
Tutor  to  Elizabeth  and  Provost  of  Eton.  Editor  of  the  fine  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  Chrysostom.  Dv.  John  Harmar,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  a  noted 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

Assembled  at  Westminster,  Romans  to  Jude  inclusive,  eight  persons, 
the  names  of  whom,  though  highly  distinguished,  we  need  not  repeat 
Enough  this  to  show  from  what  hands  the  English  version  proceeded.  ^ 
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says,  "  onr  archaeological  introduction,  in  Part  III.,  has 
pointed  out  their  Esdraic  age,  and  the  Persic  origin  of 
some  of  the  niythes  they  contain."  "To  understand 
the  structural  analogies  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  accord- 
ing to  exegetical  principles  now  universally  recognised 
by  Hebraists  (?)  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  masterly  (?) 
critique  by  Luke  Burke,  and  the  solid  (?)  evidences  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Wette."  Would  that  the  man  would  read 
and  follow  step  by  step,  would  that  he  could  do  it  with 
an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  noind,  the  elaborate  ar- 
gument of  Havernick  and  Hengstenberg,  by  which  their 
fanciful  opinions  respecting  the  book  of  Genesis  have 
been  triumphantly  overthrown.  We  have  no  doubt  he 
would  then  find  unnecessary  "the  publication  of  a  vol- 
ume bf  results  which,  obtained  through  two  years  inces- 
sant travel  and  study,  G.  K.  G's.  manuscripts  embrace." 
Of  the  analysis  of  Genesis,  Mr.  Gliddon  only  gives  us 
the  following  introductory  specimen  : 
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DOCUMENT  No.  I. 
Gbn.  I.;  II.  8. 

Harmonical  Ode  of  Crea- 
tive   cosmogony an- 

tiqtie  and  scientific. 

"In  the  beginning, 
ELoHIM  created  the  (uni- 
versality of)  skies,  and 
the  (universality  of ) 
earth.  And  the  earth 
was  T<oHU~and-BoHU 
(literally — masculine  and 
feminine  principles  dislo- 
cated, or  confounded ; 
paraphrastically — "  with- 
out form  and  a  confused 
mass"),  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  a- 
byes,  and  the  (breath) 
spirit  of  ELoHIM  hov- 
erved  (like  a  descending 
bird)  over  the  face  of  the 
waters — 

[F.  3,  4.] 
{Chorus  1st.)     "And   it    was    eReB 
E.  (western  twilight)  and  it 

mi.  was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 

— Bay  One  ! 
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DOCUMENT  No.  II. 
Genesis  II.   4;    III.   24. 

Popular  Creation  of  the 
World — later,  and  Per- 
sic. 

"Such  (the)  genera- 
tions (literally,  bringing- 
forths)  of  the  skies  and 
the  earth  according  to 
their  creation,  on  (the) 
day  leHOuaH  -  Elohim 
made  earth  and  skies. 


[F.  6,  6.] 


"And  leHOuaH-ELO- 
HiM  formed  the  (univer- 
sality of)  A-DaM  (tiie- 
RED-man)  of  dust  from 
the  A-DaMaH  (the-red- 
earth)  and  breathed  in 
(his)  nostrils  breath  of 
life,  and  the  A-DaM  (the- 
RED-man)  became  (a)  liv- 
ing creature.  And  le- 
HOuaH-ELOHiM    planted 
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(Chorus  2d.) 


(Chorus  3d) 


(Chorus  Ath.) 


"  And  it  was  eReB 
(western  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 
— Day  Second  I 

[V.  9—12.] 

"And  it  was  cReB 
(western  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeER  (early  dawn) 
— JDay  Thikd  1 

[  V.  14—18.] 

"  And  it  was  eReB 
(western  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 
— Bay  Fourth  I 


^■ 


[V.  20—22.] 
(Chorus  6th.)       "And    it   was    cReB 
(western  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 
— Day  Fifth  ! 


"And  ELoHIM  said, 
'Let  us  make  (the  uni- 
versality of)  the  A-DaM 
(THjE-EKD-mao)  after  our 
image,  like  our  likeness, 
and  let  him  rule  over  the 
fish  of  the  seas  and  over 
the  bird  of  the  skies  and 
over  the  cattle  and  over 
all  the  [whole]  earth  and 
over  all  the  crawler 
crawling  upon  the  earth.' 
And  ELoHIM  created 
(the  universality  of)  the 
A-DaM  (THE-RED-man) 
after  his  image,  after  the 
image  of  ELoHIM  crea 
ted  (he)  them.  And 
ELoHIM  blessed  them 
and  ELoHIM  said  to  them 
•Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  fill  the  (universality 
of)  earth  and  subject  it, 
and  rule  over  fish  of  the 
seas  and  over  bird  of  the 
skies  and  over  all  the 
living  that  crawls  upon 
the  earth.' 

[  V.  29—80.] 

"  And  it  was  cReB 
(western  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 
— Day  Sixth  I 


(Chorus  Qth.) 
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(a)  garden  in  cDeN  (or, 
m-DELiGHT)  to  (the)  East, 
and  there  placed  the  (u- 
niversality  of )  A-DaM 
(THE-RED-man)  whom  he 
had  formed. 


[V.  9—14.] 


^■■ 


"And  leHOuaH-Eio- 
HiM  took  the  (universal- 
ity of)  A-DaM  and  placed 
him  in  (the)  garden  of 
eDeN  (or,  delight)  to  cul- 
tivate it  and  to  guard  it. 


IV.  16— 2a] 

"And  leHOuaH-ELO- 
HiM  made  the  A-DaM 
(Tm:-RED-man)  to  fall  (in- 
to a)  great  drowsiness, 
and  he  slept;  and  he  took 
one  of  his  ribs  and  filled- 
in  flesh  in  place  thereot 
And  leHOuaH-ELOHiM 
constructed  the  rib  which 
he  had  taken  from  the 
A-DaM  (THE-RED-man)  in- 
to AiSAiH  (woman — or 
ISE,  Isis)  and  brought 
her  to  the  A-DaM  (THE- 
RED-man).  , 


[  V.  20.    Ch.  iii  v.  19.] 


"  And  the  A-DaM  (the- 
R  E  D-man)  called  (the) 
name  of  AiSAaT<U  (his 
wife,  or  ISeT,  Isis) 
KAiUaH  (life),  because 
she  was  (the)  mother  of 
all  KAala  (living). 


[7:21-28.] 


"  So  he  droye-out  the 
(universality  of)  A-DaM 
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"  Sabbath,"  Saturday ; ') 
commencing  at  sunset  1 
on  Friday,  and  ending  at  ( 
sunset  on  Saturday.         J 
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[Oh.  ii.  V.  1,  2.] 
(Benediction.)  "And  ELoHIM  blessed 
the  (universality  of)  day- 
the-SEVENTH  and  sancti- 
fied it,  because  he  SAa- 
BaT<  (rested,  and  sev- 
enthed  from  all  his  work 
which  ELoHIM  created 
to  act " — (*.  e.  by  its  own 
organism  henceforward). 
Finis. 


[Oct. 

(THE-BED-man) ;  and  he 
placed  at  (the)  East  to 
(the)  garden  of  cDeN 
{delight)  the  universality 
of)  .ATeRuBIM  (kikry- 
DiSKS),  of  which  he  made 

the     OBNTRAL-FLAME      rc- 

volve  to  guard  the  road 
to    (the)    tree    of    the 
KAalalM  (lives). 
Finis. 


"The  Hebraists  will  concede  that  we  have  adhered  with 
riffid  fidelity  to  the  Text;  and  that  suflSces  until  we  resume 
biolical  mysteries  on  a  future  occasion,  when  authority 
enough  shall  be  forthcoming.  Yet,  to  the  curious  investi- 
gator, we  feel  tempted  to  offer  the 'Air'  of  the  Music  of  the 
Spheres  i^"* 

•  t 

[Here  follows  a  bar  of  music  which  we  omit,  not  having 
appropriate  type.] 


Vi  ■  t: 


"If  he  be  a  musician,  he  can  play  it  on  a  piano ;  if  he  is 
a  geometrician,  he  will  find  its  corresponding  notes  on  the 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  added  to  the  angles  of  a 
sgua/re  ;  if  he  loves  metaphysics,  Plato  will  explain  the  im- 
port of  unity .^  matter^  logos.,  perfection.^  imperfect.,  justice., 
rej^ose  I  while  Pythagoras  will  class  for  him  monad.,  duad., 
i/nad.,  quaternary.,  quinary.,  senary.,  and  septenary.  We 
hope  to  strike  the  octave  note  some  day  ourselves  ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  should  the  reader  be  profound  in  astronomi- 
cal history,  and  if  he  can  determine  the  exact  time  when 
the  ancients  possessed  neither  more  nor  less  than  '  five 
planets,  besides  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  there  are  two  archaeo- 
logical problems  his  acumen  will  have  solved — 1st,  the 
arithmetico-harmonical  antiquity  of  the  number  7;  and  2d, 
the  precise  era  beyond  which  it  will  thenceforward  be  im- 
possible to  carry  back  the  composition  of  that  ancient  Ode 
we  term  '  Genesis  i — ii.  3.' " 

We  must  indeed  say  that  this  is  wonderful !  Equal  are 
these  mysteries  to  any  contained  in  the  Yedas  and  Puran- 
iiasl  Passing  wonderful  the  hierophant,  who  has  now 
lifted  the  vail  which  has  hitherto  covered  them!     Exquis- 
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itely  tuned,  the  ear,  by  listening  to  the  tom-toms  of  Bud- 
liist  priests,  or  the  intonations  of  the  Worshippers  of 
Brahma,  which  has  discovered  these  harmonies.  » 

The  conception  of  Herder  that  Gen.  I.  is  a  poem  upon 
the  creation,  false  though  it  be,  is  developed  with  all  the 
genius  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  exposition  is  itself 
a  beautiful  poem,  but  the  record  on  which  it  is  founded 
is  a  historic  fact.  But  this  notion  of  Mr.  Gliddon  is 
whimsical,  and  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Of  how  little 
worth  and  weight,  after  this,  are  the  sentiments  expressed 
page  665  :   -  -n'jvvhui,  .-'»;a»/*-  i us'.-i vii^-;  'ikW  •  ^M^  »^.  .1. 


"Viewed  as  a  literary  work  of  ancient  humanity's 
loftiest  conception  of  Creative  Power,  it  (Gen.I.J  is  sublime 
beyond  all  cosmogonies  known  in  the  world's  history. 
Yiewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by  the  Most  High,  its 
conceits  would  be  pitiful  and  its  revelations  false ;  be- 
cause telescopic  astronomy  has  ruined  its  celestial  struc- 
ture, physics  have  negatived  its  cosmic  organism,  and 
geology  has  stultified  the  fabulous  terrestial  mechanism 
upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based.  How,  then,  are 
its  (irude  and  iuvenile  by pothesifi  about, -Si^mjs^  Crea- 
tion  to  be  received  ?"  '"   n^^-  -'■  '^''  ""^^  "''  ^'•'^'  ^' 
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We  have  time  and  space  only  to  flotice  Mr.  Gliddon'fe 
Palseographic  excursus  on  the  art  of  writing,  p.  628 : 
''  This  subject,"  he  says,  "perhaps  the  most  vital  in  any 
researches  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
has  never  yet  publicly  received  adequate  attention  from 
modern  scholarship."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  the  force  of  the  words  "publicly"  and  "adequate," 
in  this  declaration.  No  writer  who  has  entered  fully 
into  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
but  has  discussed  the  question  of  the  antiqiiity  of  wri- 
ting, and  considered  "Whether  the  Hebrew  Moses  could 
have  written  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch"  p.  It  has  been 
considered  at  length  by  Havernick  and  Hengstenberg, 
by  Seyfi'arth,  Kopp,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Kreuser, 
and  Mueller.  What  Mr.  Gliddon  has  added  to  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors  we  have  been  unable  to  see. 
The  conclusion  to  which  every  one  must  come  on  this 
point  is,  "that  the  Hebrew  Mosese  could  have  written 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.    The  very  fact  on  p.  632,  "  that 
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as  early  at  least  as  Thotmes  III.  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
about  the  XVIth  century  B.  0.,  record  is  made  that  the 
Pharaohs  had  overrun  'Naharaina'  or  Mesopotamia,  with 
their  armies,  is  proof  positive  of  this.  Mr.  Gliddon 
may  tabulate  the  writing  of  that  period  as  hieroglyphic, 
but  except  by  a  phonetic  alphabet,  this  "Naharaina"  could 
not  be  spelled,  and  in  this,  if  one  of  Hebrew  origin 
did  not  exist,  Moses,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
could  have  written  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  Mr.  Glid- 
don says  the  Hebrew  square  letter  was  invented  after 
A.  D.  200.  Our  Saviour's  words,  Matthew  v.  18,  prove 
that  the  square  letter  was  in  existence  when  he  spoke, 
A.  D.  30.  "  One  jot,  [Yodh]  or  one  tittle  [fA«a  xs^aio-,] 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 
In  no  other  than  the  square  letter  is  the  Yodh  a  minute 
character,  or  do  the  xs^a»a  or  pinnacles,  such  as  are  seen 
on  the  horizontal  part  of  Daleth  and  Resh,  exist.  It  is 
evident  that  in  tne  days  of  Christ  the  law  was  com- 
monly written  in  this  character,  how  long  it  had  been 
in  use,  cannot  be  proved  other  than  by  Jewish  tradition. 
The  Hebrew  character  of  the  Macabean  coins  is  placed 
by  him  at  142  B.  C.  This  however,  is  but  the  date  of 
tne  coins  themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
these  coins  were  struck  they  bore  the  cmdent  character 
of  the  sacred  shekel  of  the  sanctuarj^,  in  preference  to 
the  more  modern  Assyrian  writing.  And  how  many 
ages  this  character  had  been  in  use  there  is  no  monu- 
ment to  shew.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  found  by  Lay- 
ard  at  Nineveh  of  the  age  of  Senacherib,  pp.  636,  638, 
and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  early  Hebrew  and 
Phenician  character,  is  of  the  age  of  690  to  703  B.  C. 
The  Pentateuch  itself  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  art  of 
writing  as  in  existence  in  the  Mosaic  and  Patriarchal 
age.  In  former  pages  we  have  adduced  evidence  ex 
abundcmti  of  the  early  existence  of  this  art.*  Yain  is 
the  effort  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  from  the  alleged  low  period  at  which  the  art 
of  writing  came  into  vogue.  Writing  is  the  instrument  of 
civilization,  and  is  as  early  as  this  state  of  human  society. 
We  have  almost  done  with  this  huge  and  abortive  vol- 
ume.    One  word  only  as  to  the  sneer  which  Mr.  Glid- 
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don  c^sts  at  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  and  all  other  wri- 
ters whose  computations  of  Egyptian  Chronology  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures.  That  any  respect  should 
be  had  to  the  Scripture  date  of  the  flood,  either  that  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text,  fills  him  with  unutterable 
disffust.  To  him  the  Scriptures  have  no  historic  basis. 
To  him  they  are  attended  by  no  divine  evidence,  either 
internal  or  external.  He  even  presses  Professor  Stuart 
into  his  service,  whether  honestly,  others  shall  say,  to 
affirm  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle.  "The  late  Kev. 
Moses  Stuart,  than  whom  as  a  Hebraist,  and  upright 
champion  of  theology,  none  has  appeared  in  the  united 
States,  supplies  this  definition  of  a  *  miracle :'  '  I  have  it 
before  me  from  one  of  the  first  philologifets  and  antiqua- 
rians Germany  has  produced.  It  is  this  :  'The  laws  of 
nature  are  merely  developments  of  the  Godhead.  God 
cannot  contradict  or  be  inconsistent  with  himself.  But 
inasmuch  as  a  miracle  is  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  at  least  an  inconsistency  with  them,  therefore 
a  miracle  is  irrwossible.^ "  How  does  Mr.  Stuart  stipply 
this  definition  f  To  condemn  it,  and  contend  against 
the  conclusion  the  extract  contains.  If  creation  is  pos- 
sible, a  miracle  is  possible.  If  a  miracle  is  possible,  and 
has  occurred,  it  can  be  established  by  human  testimony; 
the  eyes  can  see  it  without  mistake,  and  the  lips  can  tell 
the  story.  The  story,  when  told  by  honest  witnesses, 
must  be  believed.  This  testimony  we  have;  miracles 
wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Divine  commission  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures.  No 
Egyptian  records,  nor  human  history  has  the  same  evi- 
dence. Honest  men  have  to  respect  it.  This  is  true, 
if  all  things  else  are  false.  The  God  of  Nature  is  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Providence.  The  years  has- 
ten on  where  the  researches  of  scholars  will  vindicate 
each  declaration  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Every 
spade  full  of  earth  thrown  up  at  Korasabad,  or  in  Egypt, 
will  yet,  when  false  theories  are  laid  aside,  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which  hath  been  is 
that  which  shall  be.  The  time  will  come,  we  yet  believe, 
when  it  will  be  said  of  these  modern  princes  of  Zoan, 
who  glory  that  they  have  stood  on  the  pyramids,  "  They 
are  become  fools,  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived.'' 
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ARTICLE  YII. 

CRITICAL     NOTICES. 

1.  A  Body  of  Divinity :  Wherein  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion  are  explained  and  defended.  Being  the  substance  of 
several  lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism.  By 
Thomas  Ridgley,  D.  D.  A  new  edition,  revised,  corrected 
and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson. 
New  York :  Robt.  Carter  &  Bros.:  1866.  2  vols.  Royal 
8  vo.  pp.  647  and  646. 

In  this  publication  of  the  Carters  we  have  a  new  edition  of 
one  of  t^e  most  valuable  treatises  of  didactic  and  polemic  the- 
ology in  our  English  literature.     It  was  first  published  in  two 
folio  volumes  in  1731.     It  has  been  several  times  re-printed,  and 
once  in  this  country,  with  notes  original  and  selected,  by  James 
P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1814.     The  style  of  Dr. 
Ridgley  is  extremely  rough,  inelegant,  and  obscure.     It  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  the  editor,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man, from  his  use  of  the  word  "  desiderate,"   to  modernize  his 
antiquated  expressions,  to  prune  his  style  from  its  more  promi- 
nent redundances,  and   rescue  it  from  the  numerous    blemishes 
which  destroy  its  perspicuity.     The  multiplied   and  intricate  di- 
visions, redivisions,  subdivisions,  and  re-subdivisions,  so  bewilder- 
ing to  the  reader,  he  has  in  some  manner  dispensed  with,  by  in- 
troducing  sectional   titles,  making  minor   heads  by  transitional 
particles,  and  by  various  other  devices,  which  he  judged  suited  to 
render  luminous  what  otherwise  seemed  involved  in  obscurity. 
He  has  appended  also  about  one  hundred  notes  to  various  parts 
of  Dr.  Ridgley's  work,   some  of  which  extend  to  the  length  of 
essays  or  short  dissertations  on  topics  which  either  in  the  view  of 
the  editor  Dr.  Ridgley  had   handled  less  wisely,  or  which  needed 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  aids  of  modern  learning.     The  object 
of  the  editor  being,  as  he  tell  us,  to  impart  saving  knowledge  to 
youthful  inquirers,  and  to  guide  mature  Christians,  and  candidates 
for  the  pastoral  office,  into  a  course  of  scriptural,  devout,  studious 
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theological  investigation.  The  prelections  of  Dr.  Ridgley  were 
delivered  before  the  students  of  the  oldest  Theological  Academy 
of  the  English  Independents,  and  at  a  time  when  Arianism  was 
rife  in  the  English  Presbyterian  church,  which  it  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  when  it  threatened  to  extinguish  the  whole  body  of 
the  non-conformist  churches.-  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Sonship  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ridgley  made 
concessions  which  the  present  editor  has  corrected,  though  he 
himself  does  not  scruple  to  reject  the  terms  and  distinction  of 
scholastic  theology,  as  his  note  on  p.  386  shows. 
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2.   Which :  the  Bight  or  the  Left  ?    Garrett  &  Co.:  New  York. 


1855  :  pp.  536. 


:/; 


Though  not  addicted  to  the  reading  of  fiction,  we  were  induced 
to  purchase  this  volume  from  the  high  encomiums  pronounced 
upon  it  by  the  religious  press  of  this  country ;  but  we  have  risen 
from  its  approval  with  the  most  entire  disappointment.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  "  Church  of 
Christ"  and  "the  Church  of  Society,"  or  to  show  how  the  fash- 
ions of  this  world  have  invaded  and  corrupted  the  practice  of 
true  religion.  It  is  a  delicate  undertaking,  which  calls  for  care- 
ful analysis  and  truthful  delineation  of  character.  We  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  fiction  is  wholly  unsafe  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  religious  truth.  The  temptation  is  too  irresistible  to 
exaggeration  to  hope  for  that  equal  exhibition  of  sacred  truth 
which  is  truth  only  when  seen  in  its  fair  proportions.  In  the 
book  before  us,  all  the  characters  are  overdrawn.  Those  selected 
to  represent  "  the  Church  of  Society"  are  conscious  hypocrites, 
who  whine  and  pray  behind  the  masks  which  disguise  their  vil- 
lany.  No  one  would  incline  to  over  estimate  the  literary  and 
moral  culture  even  of  the  pious  Parvenus  of  New  York  Society ; 
but  really  the  author  need  not  unvail  their  deformity  in  conversa- 
tions, which  for  coarseness  and  vulgarity  would  disgrace  a  bear 
garden.    As  to  the  Hero  of  the  tale,  his  religious  discourses  be- 
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tray  a  very  curious  theology ;  while  his  practical  measures,  for 
the  most  part,  are  thoroughly  radical  and  disorganizing.  The 
book  was  evidently  written  with  a  good  intention,  and  we,  on  that 
account,  regret  the  more  its  utter  failure.  It  was  designed  to 
meet  one  of  the  greatest  evils  and  perils  of  the  age,  the  preva- 
lence of  a  defective  and  fashionable  religion.  We  can  only  say 
in  behalf  of  true  goodliness  "  non  tali  anxiUo  nee  defensoribus 
istis."  , 


3.  Christian  Theism :  the  testimony  of  Reason  and  Revelation  to 
the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  By  Ro- 
bert Anchor  Thompson,  M.  A.:  pp.  47*7 :  12  mo.  Harper 
<fe  Brothers,  N.  Y.     1865.  * 

4.  Theism :  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Natnre  to  an  all-wise  and 
.  benifcent  Creator.  By  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.  D.,  Professor 
."■  of  Theology,  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews:  pp.  431 :  12  mo. 

RoBT.  Carter  <fe  Brothers,  N.  Y.     1866.    »  ,,. 


In  1774,  Mr.  Burnett,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money,  sufficient,  at  intervals  of  forty  years,  for  two  pre- 
miums of  £1800,  and  of  £600,  for  two  Essays,  designed  "parti- 
cularly to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Deity."  The  first  prizes  were  awarded  in  1814,  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  Brown,  for  an  Essay  on  "  the  Existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Creator,"  and  to  Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  for  his  treatise 
on  "the  Records  of  Creation."  The  two  books,  whose  titles  are 
given  above,  received  the  premiums  in  1854,  under  the  adjudica- 
tion of  such  men  as  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Messrs.  Henry  Rogers, 
and  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  authority  will  be  received  as  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  treatises  they  endorse.  A  brief  glance  at  the 
contents  of  each  volume  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  justice  of  the 
award,  assigning  the  precedence  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Thompson ; 
as  it  takes  a  far  wider  range  than  its  competitor,  which  is  more 
closely  confined  to  the  Physical  part  of  the  argument.  The 
whole  literature  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  carried,  and  a  sifting 
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examination  instituted  of  all  the  systems  of  Atheism.  The  The- 
ism of  Christianity  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  opposition  to  mere 
natural  Theism :  hence  the  titles  assumed.  These  volumes  will 
be  heartily  devoured  by  all  students  in  Theology,  as  presenting 
the  whole  Theistic  controversy  in  its  modern  aspects,  and  the 
diligent  reader  will  be  put  abreast  of  all  the  recent  speculations 
on  this  subject.  '  -;.  -        .,. 
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5.  Alleghan :  A  Poem,  in  nine  books :  by  N.  M.  Gordon  :  pp. 
343,  12mo.  1856.  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
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An  Epic  Poem  in  nine  books  in  this  bustling,  practical  age, 
will  strike  the  reader  as  daring  an  enterprise  as  the  exploration 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  of  the  Arctic  seas.  Well !  we  read  through 
the  first  book,  and  finding  not  one  poetic  thought,  we  became 
weary  of  reading  prose  measured  out  on  a  yard  stick,  and  turned 
to  reading  one  page  of  Milton  that  we  might  have  faith  once 
more  in  an  Epic. 

The  theme  is  worthy  of  a  nobler  song :  we  pray  that  some 
bard  may  arise  who  can  sing  "  a  song  of  early  missions."    '■    ^ 


'  '''is      M 


6.  Select  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  Minister  of 
Ettrick :  With  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Patterson,  Minister  of  Hutcheson- 
town  Free  Church,  Glasgow :  New  York :  Robt.  Carter  <fe 
Bros.:  1855.  pp.  784,  Royal  8vo. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  are  attracted  by  a  special  affinity  to  those 
works  of  our  old  divines  which  have  strengthened  the  faith  and 
stimulated  the  piety  of  God's  people  in  former  times.  Of  all 
their  publications  none  probably  are  more  enthroned  in  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  pious  heart  tlian  some  of  those  embraced  in  this  volume. 
The  "  Fourfold  State,"  and  the  "  Crook  in  the  Lot,"  have  spoken 
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to  the  conscience  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  for  four  generations. 
They  may  lack  the  elegancies  of  style  found  in  more  recent  wri- 
ters, but  are  rich  in  golden  ore,  and  reach  with  wonderful  direct- 
ness, the  conscience  of  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever.  The 
present  volume  embraces,  besides  the  two  treatises  already  men- 
tioned, A  Memorial  concerning  Personal  and  Family  Fasting ;  A 
View  of  this  and  the  orther  World ;  Discourses  on  Prayer,  and 
others  more  miscellaneous  on  important  topics  of  personal  reli- 
gion. No  better  service  can  be  done  to  truth  and  piety,  than  to 
render  such  treaties  accessible  to  all  classes  of  men..  .,  >      \-, 


•  I "  .: 


7.  The  Ads  and  Monuments  of  the  Church :  Containing  the 
history  and  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs;  with  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  difterence  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  now  is,  and  the  ancient  Church  of  Ronae  that  then  wa^. 

;  By  John  Foxb.  Robt,  Carter  &  Bros.:  New  York:  1866: 
pp.  1082,  8vo.,, 
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This  is  an  excellent  Family  Edition  of  a  venerable  work ;  one 
of  the  early  productions  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  for  two 
hundred  years  has  nourished  the  Protestant  feeling  of  so  many 
hearts  and  homes.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, is  the  stripping  off  a  large  niass  of  oflBcial  documents  incor- 
porated by  the  author,  not  for  general  perusal,  bi^t  simply  for 
preservation  as  records, — the  expunging  of  Latin  and  Greek 
quotations,  as  well  of  those  narrations  which  Foxe  himself  re- 
garded as  apocryphal, — the  correction  of  dates,  and  the  expurga- 
of  those  indelicacies,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor,  have 
contributed,  in  this  age  of  fastidious  refinement,  to  consign  this 
work  to  oblivion.  These  liberties,  while  they  may  render  the 
book  popular  and  readable,  will  abridge  its  value  to  the  historian 
and  scholar.  This  disadvantage,  however,  is  small ;  since  those 
who  desire,  may  gain  access  to  the  original  work  of  the  author, 
with  all  its  incumbrances.  These  need  not,  therefore,  e^ficls-im 
against  an  edition  which  is  prepared  for  the  juiljiof). 
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8.  Bussia,  as  it  is:^  by  Count  A.  Db  Garowski  :  second  edition^ 
pp.  412,  12  mo.     1865.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


■  ;i'*' 


The  terrible  conflict  now  raging  in  the  Crimea  has  drawn  atten- 
tion strongly  to  that  Colossal  power  of  the  North,  which  has  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  combined  attack  of  the  two  greatest  nations 
of  Europe.  The  work  of  Count  Garowski  has  been  received  as  a  re- 
liable authority.  The  introduction  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Slavic  race  is  referred  to  by  Koeppen  in  his  Historical  Atlas. 
The  author  urges  wi^h  great  enthusiasna  that  the  last  act  in  th^  drft- 
ina  of  history  is  reserved  to  this  Slavic  r^ce,.  whose  chief  represen- 
tative Russia  is :  and  bating  a  good  many  transcendental  and  rad- 
ical theories  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  books,  he  succeeds  in 
awaking  no  little  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  his  readers.  The 
body  of  his  work  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  diflferent 
members  of  the  Russian  State,  Czarism,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  jNobilityj  |he  iQlergy,,  the  Bourgeoisie,  the  Cossacks,  Serfdom, 
iSpc.  ifep.  His  t^ieory,  Js  that  Qzarism,  has  turned  aside  from  its 
proper  mission,  and  that  while  all  classes  press  do^n  upon  each 
other  .f|-oni., the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  is  still  a  real. and  se- 
crect.  symp^thy^,  between  all  ranks  against  the  nobility  and  the 
governmept,,  wh^ch  will  in  time  work  out  ,^)B  enaancipatipii  of 
Ru^s^a  from  political,  ■.  and ,  social  thraldom,  and  jthe  great  Slavic 
race  make  its  contribution  to  the  History  of  the  World.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  perusal,  if  only  that  it  fills  the  mind  with  great 
ideas  concerning  the  destiny  of  a  large  branch  of  the  human  race 
which  has;  hitherto  been  torpid  and  dormant  in  hi^^ry.  .  ^ 
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9.  The  Southern  Cross  and  Southern  Croti>»;  or,  the  Gospel  in 
New   Zealand:  by   Miss   Jackson:  pp.  263,   18  mo.     1865. 
:  RoBT.  Carter  &  Bro's.    New  York.  -  ■■     ■  .■> 
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4.  full  and  interestijig  History  of  the   New  Zealand   Mission, 

showing  the  obstacles  it  encountered,  and  the  success  it  has  at- 

^ined.     The  multiplication  of  such   works  is,  rapidly  swelling 
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the  missionary  literature  of  the  Church ;  which  will  doubtless 
contribute  to  foster  a  true  evangelical  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rising  generation.  Let  our  Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  Chris- 
tian parents  and  pastors,  use  proper  diligence  to  secure  their  pe- 
rusal :  and  the  faith  of  the  pious  will  grow  stronger  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate conversion  of  the  world. 


10.  Sermons  and  Essays  by  the  Tennents  and  their  Cotemporaries : 
compiled  for  the  Board :  Philadelphia.  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  :  pp.  874  :  12  mo. 

This  volume  embraces  four  sermons  of  Gilbert  Tennent,  a 
Treatise  on  Predestination  by  Samuel  Blair,  two  Essays  by  John 
Blair,  a  Sermon  by  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  one  by  John  Tennent, 
two  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  and  one  by  Dr.  Samuel  Finley.  They 
were  selected  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander,  and  designed  by 
him  as  a  supplement  to  "  The  Log  College,"  which  was  published 
before  his  death.  It  places  within  our  reach,  writings  almost  in- 
accessible otherwise,  of  those  worthies  of  the  early  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  to  whom  their  own  generation  owed  so 
much,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  hold  in  lasting  remembrance. 


11.  Church  Music :  with  selections  for  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
public  and  social  worship,  from  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church :  adopted  and  recommended  by  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  Rochester:  pp.  168;  1866.  E.  Darrow  &  Bro.: 
Rochester,  New  York. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  commendation  of  the  efforts  by 
this  church  in  Rochester  in  the  construction  of  a  quasi  Liturgy. 
A  movement  so  foreign  to  the  whole  genius  of  Presbyterianism, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  distinctly  and  universally  repudiated.  But 
of  this  little  volume,  and  of  the  great  principle  which  underlies  it. 
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we  can  speak  with  hearty  approval.  The  selection  of  hymns 
appears  to  us  judicious,  and  the  tunes,  such  as  Old  Hundred, 
Monmouth,  Hebron,  Dundee,  Mear,  Peterboro,  dec,  fall  upon  the 
ear  with  sweet,  familiar  sound,  like  the  voices  of  our  childhood's 
friends.  We  confess  that  we  watch  with  deep  interest  the  recent 
indications,  in  different  quarters,  of  a  reaction  against  the  artistic 
opera-style  of  church  music,  which  has  driven  nearly  all  worship 
out  of  the  sanctuary.  We  heartily  subscribe  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preface  of  this  unpretending  volume,  which  is  the 
Key  to  all  the  selections  :  "  Devotional  Music  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  criticism.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  impressive  upon  those 
of  the  congregation  who  listen  to  it  in  silence,  but  to  be  the 
means  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  those  who  engage  in  it.'' 
May  God  speed  all  eflforts  to  bring  back  the  old,  hearty  congrega- 
tional singing  of  our  fathers,  when  the  voices  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  were  wont  to  "  make  a  joy- 
ful noise  to  the  Rock  of  their  Salvation." 


12.  Memoirs:  including  letters  and  select  remains  of  John 
Urquhart,  late  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews :  by  Wil- 
liam Orme  :  with  a  prefatory  notice  and  recommendation,  by 
Alexander  Duff,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Philadelphia :  Board  of 
Publication  :  pp.  420,  12  mo. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  a  reprint  of  the  memoirs  of  this  talented, 
lovely,  and  pious  youth,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Duff,  his  early 
classmate  and  friend.  We  well  remember  with  what  interest  and 
profit  it  was  read  by  us  in  earlier  days,  amid  scenes  of  Academic 
life  similar  to  those  in  which  his  course  was  run.  Entering  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  im- 
mediately took  the  highest  rank  in  his  class,  winning  the  esteem 
of  all,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  whom  he  was  a  fa- 
vourite pupil.  After  a  life  of  earnest  study,  and  still  more  earn- 
est piety  and  devotedness,  having  consecrated  himself  to  the  mis- 
sionary work,  he  was  called  away  at  the  early  age  of  18,  leaving 
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his  shining  example  to  stimulate  the  loiterer  in  the  ways  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  paths  of  heavenly  wisdom.  To  students  seeking 
the  holy  ministry,  such  an  example  cannot  be  lost.  Though  it 
^^asn^t-Jiis  privilege  to  preach  the  gospel  on  pagan  shores,  the 
exercises  of  his  mind  on  this  and  other  cherished  purposes,  may 
find  their  echo  in  many  whom  God  is  now  calling  to  lives  of  self- 
denying  effort. 


18.  The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul :  by  the  author  of  ''Morning 
and  Night  Watches,"  &c.  &c.  <fec.  New  York :  Robt.  Carter 
(feBRo's.:  1865:   pp.  416,  12  mo. 

The  author  of  this  charming  volume  has  had  the  young  espe- 
cially in  view.  It  is  suitable,  as  he  desired  it  should  be,  for 
youths  from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  And  we  confess  that 
it  has  beguiled  the  hours  which  might  otherwise  have  been  weaiy, 
of  a  riper  age,  and  left  a  livelier  impression  of  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  "the  greatest  benefactor  of  our  race,"  the  Apostle  Paul. 
"  What  are  we,"  we  exclaim  with  Monod,  "  What  are  we,  preach- 
ers or  missionaries  of  a  day,  before  such  a  man  V  ■  '     '  ' 


/ 


14.-4  Memorial  of  Christian  Life  and  Character  of  Frarj^is  S. 
Sampson,  D.  D.:  By  Robert  L.  Dadney,  D.  D.  Richmond, 
Va.     1855:  pp.  122,  8  vb.  ;       •  •        .- 

This  book  is  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edwards,  Va., 
and  was  prepared  as  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  teacher  and  colleague,  by  an  admiring  pupil  and  asso- 
ciate. As  a  memorial  of  one  valued  and  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  it  does  credit  to  the  pen  and  heart  of  the  biographer.  And 
it  enables  those  who  knew  him  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh, 
to  appreciate  the  scholarship,  the  retired  studies,  the   consuming 
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toil,  th6  shrinking  modesty,  and  yet  the  firmness  and  fervid  piety 
of  one  who  deserved  well  of  his  generation,  and  who  in  his  mid 
career,  was  withdrawn  from  his  earthly  laboui-s  to  that  more 
blessed  society,  and  those  surer  reward?  held  out  in  the  gospel. 
When  such  a  man,  so  pure  in  purpose,  so  ripe  in  learning,  and 
s(!>  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  is 
taken  away,  it  is  fit  that  his  memory  be  cherished,  and  his  exam- 
ple be  held  forth  as  an  encouragement  to  others,  who  toil  on  in 
their  chosen  work  till  the  morning  shall  dawn,      .m     •  .,  -. 


15.  Learning  to  Converse.    Philadelphia:   Presbyterian   Board: 
pp.  180,  18  mo.         /  H;  .,,..,;        ..  ..  •    ../v     o     Vi 

A  sequel  to  the  little  books  " Learning  to  think,"  "Learning 
to  Feel,"  and  "Learning  to  Act,"  and  in  the  same  vein  of  sound 
wisdom,  and  practical  piety. 
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16.  The  Christ  of  History  :  an  argument  grounded  in  the  facts 
of  his  life  on  earth  :  by  John  Young,  M.  A.  12  mo.  pp.  260 : 
RoBT.  Carter  &  Bro's.:  1865.     New  York. 
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This  book  is  a  substantive  addition  to  our  literature  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  argument  is  novel,  ingenious, 
and  conclusive.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  starting  from  the 
lowest  possible  ground,  which  few  opposers  will  refuse  to  con- 
cede, and  conducting  the  reader  by  successive  steps  to  a  great 
and  certain  conclusion.  The  author  simply  assumes  the  Evan- 
gelical history  to  be  true,  and  lays  aside  even  the  question  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  record;  and  then  attempts  to  show  that  these 
admitted  facts  in  the  human  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  psychologi- 
cally explained  or  understood,  without  recognising  also  his  su- 
preme divinity.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books ;  of  which, 
the  first  presents   an   argument  from   the  outer   conditions  of 
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Christ's  life,  such  as  His  lowly  social  position,  the  shortness  of 
his  earthly  course,  the  age  and  place  in  which  he  appeared  ;  the 
second,  reasons  from  the  work  of  Christ  among  men,  the  marked 
character  of  his  public  appearance,  his  teaching  on  the  soul,  on 
God,  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  soul  and  God ;  the  third,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  interesting  of  all,  discusses  his 
oneness  with  God,  and  the  forms  of  his  consciousness. 

The  argument,  though  cumulative,  is  condensed  and  brief;  and 
may  be  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  rationalism  and  infi- 
delity of  the  school  of  Strauss. 


11.  Of  Temptation:  the  nature  and  power  of  it,  the  danger  of 
entering  into  it,  and  the  means  of  preventing  that  danger :  by 
John  Owen,  D.  D.:  pp.  806,  12  mo.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.    Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  great  and  good  works  of  Dr.  Owen,  which  like 
old  wine,  gain  a  rich  flavour  with  increase  of  age.  The  Board  of 
Publication  have  put  it  into  one  of  their  new  bottles,  that  it  may 
circulate  through  the  church,  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  God's 
saints. 


18.  An  Introduction  to  Physiology :  Designed  for  the  use  of 
students  and  of  the  general  reader :  by  M.  La  Bordb,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  Physiology,  in  the  South 
Carolina  College.  New  York.  Robt.  B.  Collins:  1856: 
pp.  393, 12  mo. 

We  step  aside  perhaps,  from  our  special  sphere  as  religious 
journalists,  to  notice  this  work. 

A  knowledge  of  Physiology,  which  has  respect  to  the  phenome- 
na of  living  beings,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  that  re- 
stricted view  of  it  which  relates  to  man.  In  these  modern  times, 
it  has  occupied  largely  the  attention  of  sci^itific  and  reflecting  men, 
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who  have  watched  with  great  intentness  all  the  operations  and 
functions  of  life.  Their  experiments  and  observations  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  advance  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment of  research.  This  knowledge,  however,  lies  scattered  piece- 
meal through  a  multitude  of  books  which  medical  men  are  expected 
to  read.  To  those  not  connected  with  that  profession,  it  is  of  no 
small  advantage  to  have  the  most  important  and  practical  part 
of  this  knowledge  brought  together  by  one  competent  to  the  task, 
and  to  obtain,  at  little  cost  of  time,  a  decision  on  mooted  points 
on  which  doctors  disagree.  To  such  this  volume  will  be  accepta- 
ble. It  will  go  far  to  meet  the  wants  of  colleges  and  high  schools, 
in  which  physiology  should  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  general 
education.  The  style  is  free  from-  all  stiffness,  and  enlivened  by 
frequent  anecdote,  and  the  whole  volume  is  pervaded  by  a  healthy 
moral  and  religious  sentiment. 


We  chronicle  the  following  important  publications  of  Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library : 
19.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  cw  the  History  of  the  Chucrh  in 
the  Apostolic  Age :  by  M.  Baumqarten,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rostock : 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Morrison.  Vol.  iii.  translated  by  the  Rev.  Thkod.  Meyer, 
Hebrew  Tutor  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh  :  T.  <fe  S.  Clark. 
1854. 
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Baumgarten  is  a  disciple  of  Hengstenberg,  and  has  com- 
menced a  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  on  the  plan  of  01s- 
hausen's  work  on  the  New  Testament.  His  commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  great  value. 
It  abounds  less  in  verbal  and  philological  commentary,  than  it 
does  in  philosophic  views  of  thtf  events  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Acts.  His  commentary  on  Zechariah,  Die  Nachtgesichte  Sachari- 
aB,  the  second  volume  of  which,  (Braunschweig :  1855,)  has  just 
reached  us,  is  announced  by  the  Claries  as  in  hand  for  translation. 
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20.   Th£  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  By  Rudolf  Stier,  Doctor  qf 

Theology,  Chief  Pastor   and  Superintendent  of  Schkeudit^. 

•  >  Volume  first :  translated  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 

.  German  edition,  by  the  Rev.  William  'Q.  Pope,  ,LQn,4on.     Efl- 

'.  inhurg:  1866:  pp.  414^8vo. 


r'.j; 


MOne  of  the  most  deeply  spiritual  interpretations  of  our  Sa- 
viour's discourses.     A  word  which  speaks  from  heart  to  heart.:  , 


!■■ 
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21.  Reformers  before  the  Hefqrmation^  ^rincijpally  in  Germany  and 
the  N'et^rlands :  depicted  by  Dr.  C.  Ullmann  :  The  transla- 
tion by  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamenj- 
nona  multi :  Horace.  Vol.  i.  Edinburgh :  T-  &  S.  Clark  : 
pp.  416,  8  vo.      ,.       .,,.,.     .     ,,  „         .  .,      ,„;:,  „.u^..yu 

This  volume  is  the  commencement  of  the  great  historical  work 
on  which  the  fame  of  Ullmann  chiefly  rests.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
ability  and  full  of  instruction,  but  of  a  different  type  of  Protest- 
anism  from  that  which  we  are  disposed  to  advocate. ,  ,..,       // 
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22.  Ezekiel,  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy :  an  Exposjition ;  by 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen,  author  of  Typology  qf  Scripture, 
<fec.  Second  Edition:  Edinburgh:  T.  ;<fc  S.  Clark.  1§66  : 
pp.  504.  I  .xffe 


t 
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An  excellent  book  on  the  prophecies  of  Eze!^el,,  pa^fienetiCj 
more  than  exegetical,  yet  not  overlooking  diflBcultjes  of  the  i^jXi 
nor  neglecting  the  labours  of  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Rosenmueller,  Mau- 
rer,  and  Havernick.  The  present  edition  is  acconjpanied  with  a 
new  translation  of  the  entire  prophecies.  .        i    ,;,,,,.;,.  ji 


Erratum. — ^For  "  Hrrodotus"  p.  226,  read  Bentley.  "iphe  word  Herodo- 
tus should  have  occurred  in  a  foot  note — "  Beloe's  Herodotus,  p.  88."  8th 
line,  p.  270,  for  "disappear"  read  disappears.     11th.  line,  for  "was"  reaid 
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ARTICLE  I. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  EARLY  FATHERS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 

THE  TRINITY.  - 

# 

We  have  assumed,  in  oui:  whole  discussion,  the  truth, 
the  Divine  inspiration,  and  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  in  all  questions  of  doctrine,  when  clearly 
ascertained,  is  the  infallible  rule  and  judge  of  what  is  to 
be  believed  as  true. 

Widely  different  interpretations,  however,  have  been 
and  are  put,  upon  various  passages  of  Scripture.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  while  every  man  must,  for  himself, 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  all  proper  assist- 
ance in  confirming  himself  in  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions.  This  assistance  is  to  be  found,  in  the  most 
eminent  manner,  in  the  promised,  influences  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  who  alone  can  infallibly  guide  into  all  truth. — 
Next  to  this,  however,  is  the  confirmation  given  to  our 
opinions  by  the  judgment  of  others,  whose  ability  and 
character  render  them  capable  judges  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Now,  among  those  who  must  be  regarded  as,  beyond 
controversy,  most  eminently  capable  of  knowing  what 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  really  taught,  orally,  and  in 
writing,  the  Christians  who  lived  contemporaneously 
and  immediately  "kfter  them,  must  be  enrolled.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  ascertain  those  views  which  were  held 
by  the  prtTniiive  church,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
YoL.  IX. — No.  3.  1 
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we  have. the  highest  assurance  that  these  must  have 
been  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  must 
contain  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
if  WQ  find  that  those  views  are  not  those  of  the  Unitari- 
ans, but  are,  in  all  that  is  essential,  those  of  Trinitarians, 
then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Trinitarian,  and 
not  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  is  that  taught  in  the  word  of 
God.  In  a  very  important  sense,  Tertullian's  declara- 
tion is  correct,  as  it  regards  Christian  doctrine :  "  What- 
ever is  first,  is  true, — whatever  is  later,  is  adulterate." 
And  the  rule  of  Yincentius  will  apply,  that  whatever 
Christian  doctrine  was  held  by  all,  every  where  in  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  must  be  true.  The  question  is 
not  one  regarding  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians, 
but  as  to  the  simple  fact  of  their  holding  certain  opin- 
ioifis  because  they  believed  them  to  be  those  taught  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Chris- 
tianity being  undoubtedly  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
this  revelation  being  now  contained  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, what  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  did  the 
primitive  Christians  consider  to  be  enforced  in  those 
writings,  and  to  have  been  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
inspired  apostles  ?  We  appeal  to  the  primitive  Christians 
therefore,  not  as  judges,  but  simply  as  credible  and  fully 
qualified  witnesses  of  what  was  held  and  believed  in 
the  churches  in  their  day,^  as  the  undoubted  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  We  do  not,  therefore,  constitute  them 
either  judges  or  interpreters  of  the  faith;  but  most  relia- 
ble witnesses  of  facts,  and  most  capable  translators  of 
language,  which,  to  many  of  them,  was  vernacular,  who 
were  also  most  likely  to  know  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  inspired  penmen. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards prove,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  every  where 
and  by  all  the  reformed  churches,  adopted  as  the  un- 
doubted teaching  of  Scripture,  and  as  of  primary  and 
fundamental  importance.  This  was  done  while  the  same 
judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Romish  church,  from 
whose  tenets  and  practices  they  would  naturally  have 
been  disposed  to  recede,  as  far  as  Scripture  warranted. 
Such  also,  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  churches  of 
Rome,  of  Britain,  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches, 
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with  a  very  partial  exception,  and  that  under  the  pres- 
sure of  very  severe  persecutions,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  To  constitute  this  general 
council,  or  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  more  than  300*  were  present. 

These  ministers  were  representatives  of  the  various 
churches  of  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Thebais,  Libya, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Coelo-Syria,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Psi- 
didi,  Lycia,  Paraphylia,  the  Greek  Islands,  Caria,  Isau- 
ria,  Cyprus,  Bithynia,  Europa,  Dacia,  Mysia,  Macedonia^ 
Achaia,  Thessaly,  Calabria,  Africa,  Dardania,  Dalmatia, 
Pannonia,  the  Gauls,  Gothia,  Bosphorus.  It  is  thus 
made  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine  was  held  by  nearly  all  the  clergy,  when  the 
controversy  first  began.  Alexander  mentions  only  three 
bishops,  five  presbyters,  and  six  deacons,  who  supported 
the  Arian  heresy :  and  without  supposing  these  persons 
to  be  actuated  by  improper  motives,  (a  suspicion,  whicl> 
is  more  than  insinuated  against  some  of  them,)  it  is  onlj 
reasonable  to  decide,  that  the  sentiments  of  so  small  a 
minority  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  deliberate 
declaration  of  the  whole  catholic  church. 
The  creed  adopted  by  this  council  was  as  follows : 
We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible :  And  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten,  only-begotten 
from  the  Father,  that  is,  from  the  substance  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  God  from  God,  Light  from  Light,  true  God  from 
true  God,  begotten,  not  created ;  consubstantial  with 
the  Father :  through  whom  were  all  things  made,  both 
things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth ;  who,  on  account 
of  us  men,  and  of  our  salvation,  descended,  and  became 
incarnate,  and  was  made  man  :  suffered,  was  buried, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day :  ascended  inta  the 
heavens  :  is  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead., 
We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^ 

But  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  tl^e  Soi^ 
existed  not,  and  that  he  existed  not  before  he  was  begot- 
ten, and  that  he  was  made  out  of  things  which  are  not, 

*  318  or  820,  besides,  £^s  Eusebius  says,  "an,  infinite  number"  of  otl^ei; 
oUrgj  and  officers. 
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or  who  say  that  he  was  from  any  person  or  substance, 
or  who  teach  that  the  Son  of  God  was  created,  or  was 
vertible,  or  was  mutable;  these  persons  the  apostolic 
and  catholic  church  anathematizes. 

This  council  was  called  on  account  of  the  views  of  the 
Trinity  broached  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
which'  denied  the  absolute  consubstantiality,  coequality, 
and  divinity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  though  he 
admitted  the  personality  and  divine  nature  of  each.  ^ 

The  creed  thus  adopted  was  declared  by  these  various 
representatives  of  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe, 
to  be  that  which  had  invariably  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  from  the  very  age,  and  by  the  very 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

In  his  historical  epistle  to  his  own  church  of  Cesarea, 
Eusebius  unequivocally  slates,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers 
avowedly  proceeded  in  their  definition  of  sound  Christian 
doctrine,  on  this  principle:  "As"  says  he,  "  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Bishops,  our  predecessors,  both  in  our 
first  catechumenical  instruction,  and,  afterwards,  at  the 
time  of  our  baptism  ;  and  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  as,  both  in  our  Presbyterate,  and 
in  our  Episcopate  itself,  we  have  both  believed  and 
taught,  this  also,  now  believing,  we  expound  to  your 
faith."^    Concerning  which  things,  we  firmly  pronounce, 

*  Eusebius  introduced  a  creed,  or  confession  of  faith,  to  the  Council  as- 
sembled at  Nice.    The  creed  is  as  follows : 

"  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  all  things  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  first  born  of 
every  creature,  begotten  of  God  the  Father  before  all  the  worlds :  by 
whom  all  things  were  made ;  who,  for  our  salvation,  was  incarnate,  and 
lived  among  men,  and  suffered  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  returned 
to  the  Father,  and  will  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 
I  believe  also  in  one  Holy  Ghost,  believing  that  each  of  these  has  a  being 
and  existence,  the  Father  really  the  Father,  the  Son  really  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  really  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  our  Lord,  when  he  sent  his 
disciples  to  preach,  said,  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  concerning 
whom  I  aflfirm,  that  I  hold  and  think  in  this  manner,  and  that  1  long  ago 
held  thus,  and  shall  hold  so  until  death,  and  perish  in  this  faith,  anathe- 
matizing every  impious  heresy.  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  have  held  all  these  sentiments  from 
my  heart  and  soul,  from  the  time  that  I  know  myself ;  and  that  I  now 
think  and  express  them  sincerely,  being  able  to  show  by  demonstration, 
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anathematizing  every  godless  heresy,  both  that  they 
thus  are;  and  that  we  thus  think;  and,  again,  that  we 
have  always  thus  thought;  and  yet,  additionally,  that 
we  will  insist  upon  this  faith,  even  until  death.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  presence  of  God  Almighty,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  testify,  that  ever  since  we  knew 
ourselves,  we  have  always,  from  our  heart  and  from  our 
soul,  thus  thought,  respecting  these  matters ;  and  that 
we  now  think  the  same ;  and  that  we  speak  truly.  For, 
by  sure  demonstrations,  we  are  able  to  show,  and  to 
persuade  you,  that  in  times  past  also,  we  thus  believed 
and  preached.  This  faith,  accordingly,  having  been  by 
us  expounded,  there  was  no  room  for  contradiction." 

Hence,  the  Nicene  fathers  alleged,  as  a  notorious  fact^ 
that  they  propounded  no  doctrine,  save  what  they  them- 
selves had  learned  in  the  course  of  their  catechumenical 
institution  ;  save  what  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  predecessors;  save  what  they  had  always 
taught  to  their  sfeveral  flocks  during  the  times  of  their 
Presbyterate  and  their  Episcopate.  Into  the  more  an- 
cient creed,  the  single  word  consuhstantial  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  to  have  introduced :  and  this  addition 
they  avowedly  and  openly  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
effectually  meeting  the  endless  subterfuges  of  the  Ari- 
ans.  ',>.■■:•■■.• 

But,  though  the  precise  word  consubstantml  might 
not  hitherto  have  appeared  in  any  symbol  formally 
adopted  by  the  whole  Catholic  church,  the  doctrine  set 
fortn  in  that  word  was  distinctly  propounded  in  the 
older  universally  recognised  symbols.  Accordingly, 
they  themselves  adduced  one  of  those  ancient  svmbols, 
AS  containing  the  theological  system  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  predecessors. 

and  to  persuade  you,  that  my  belief  was  thus,  and  my  preaching  likewise, 
in  time  past." 

Eusebius  was  born  about  the  year  270,  so  that  a  creed  \^hich  he  recited 
at  his  baptism  would  carry  us  back  to  at  least  ten  years  before  the  end  of 
the  third  century ;  and  though  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that  this 
creed  was  actually  recited,  word  for  word,  by  Eusebius,  at  the  time  of  his 
baptism,  we  must  at  least  believe  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  were 
in  accordance  with  those  which  every  catechumen  was  expected  to  pos- 
sess, at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  Words  of  Eusebius  might  allow 
UB  to  refer  to  a  still  earlier  period. 
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Their  assertion,  as  expressed  in  their  own  precise 
words,  runs  in  manner  following  :  "  This  is  the  apostolic 
and  blameless  faith  of  the  church  ;  which  faith,  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  Lord  himself,  through  the 
apostles,  and  handed  down  from  our  forefathers  to  their 
predecessors,  the  church  religiously  preserves  and  main- 
tains the  same,  both  now  and  forever :  inasmuch  as  the 
Lord  said  to  the  disciples — Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

Thus,  says  Mr.  Faber,  in  two  several  passages,  we 
have  the  attestation  of  full  three  hundred  responsible 
individuals,  collected  out  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  little 
more  than  three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tle Jahri,  to  a  naked  historical  fact :  the  fact,  namely,  that 
the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  first  council  of  Nice, 
were  the  doctrines  which  they  themselves  had  always 
taught,  which,  in  the  course  of  their  catechumenical 
institution  they  had  learned  from  predecessors,  which 
they  had  openly  professed  at  the  time  of  their  baptism, 
which,  in  the  several  lines  of  their  respective  churches, 
had  invariably  been  handed  from  one  spiritual  genera- 
tion to  another^  which  had  been  received  on  the  authori- 
ty of  the  apostles,  and  which  the  apostles  had  ultimately 
derived  from  the  Lord  himself. 

How  more  than  three  hundred  men  could  have  ven- 
tured to  hazard  such  an  assertion,  unless  the  facts  affirm- 
ed were  almost  universally  admitted,  and  how  otherwise 
such  an  assertion  could  have  completely  escaped  contra- 
diction, may  be  deemed  extraordinary,  and  indeed  im- 
possible. It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  an  established, 
fact,  that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  held  by  nearly  all 
the  churches,  when  the  controversy  respecting  it  first 
began.  Alexander  mentions  onlj  three  bishops,  five 
presbyters,  and  six  deacons,  who  supported  Arius  in  his 
heresy;  and  without  supposing  these  persons  to  have 
been  actuated  by  improper  motives,  (a  suspicion  which 
is  more  than  insinuated  against  some  of  them,)  it  is  only 

*Gela8.  Cyria  Hist.  Council  Nic.  prim,  lib.  ii.,  c.  23.    Labb.  Council, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  224. 
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reasonable  to  decide,  that  the  sentiments  of  so  snnall  a 
minority  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  deliberate 
declaration  of  the  whole  catholic  church.  ■    -  '  - 

This  creed,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  was  adopted 
after  a  long  and  careful  inquiry  and  discussion.  "All 
things"  said  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  his  circular 
epistle  to  the  churches,  *^  obtained  a  suitable  examina- 
tion."* He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  his  particular 
epistle  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  "All  things  which 
might  seem  to  give  any  handle  for  dispute  or  dissention, 
were  argued  and  accurately  examined."!  On  this  as- 
sertion of  the  Emperor,,  the  remark  of  the  historian  So- 
crates runs  as  follows :  "  Constantine,  indeed,  wrote 
these  things  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  signifying  that 
the  definition  of  the  faith  was  made,  tiot  lightly,  nor  at 
pure  hazard  ;  but  they  laid  it  down  with  much  inquiry 
and  examination  ;  and  not  that  some  things  were  men- 
tioned, while  other  things  were  suppressed  ;  but  that  all 
things  were  agitated,  whatsoever  were  meet  to  be  spo- 
ken for  the  establishment  of  the  dogma;  and  that  the 
definition  was  not  made  lightly ;  but  that  it  was  prece- 
ded by  an  accurate  discussion. ":(:  Here  then  is  proof 
positive  that  in  A.  D.  325,  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  almost  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  the  Christian  church,  and  declared  to 
have  been  such  from  the  beginning.  In  confirmation  of 
this  position,  we  may,  however,  present  many  strong  and 
conclusive  arguments. 

1.  It  will  here  be  proper,  as  our  first  line  of  argument, 
to  introduce  the  testimony  aiforded  by  the  heathen,  as 
to  the  opinions  at  this  period,  and  previously,  entertain- 
ed in  the  Christian  church.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  objections  constantly  put  forward  by  the  heathen,  it 
is  evident  that  they  regarded,  and  that  the  Christians 
admitted,  the  worship  of  Christ,  as  God  essentially  with 
the  Father,  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christians. 

These  objections,  as  given  by  Arnobius,  A.  D.  303, 
are  thus  stated:  "The  gods"  as  Arnobius  represents  the 

*  Euseb.  de,  vit.  Constant,  lib.  ii.,  c.  17. 
\  Soorat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.,  c.  9. — %  lb. 
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pagan  enemies  of  the  gospel  as  sayin^ 
at  you  Christians,  because  you  worship  tne  omnipoieni 
God.  But  they  are  indignant:  both  because  you  con- 
tend that  one  who  was  born  a  man,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  ignominious  punishment  of  crucifixion,  is 
God ;  and  because  you  believe  him  still  to  survive,  and 
because  you  adore  him  with  daily  supplications."* — 
Now  the  answer  made  to  this  charge  by  Arnobius  in 
part,  after  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  Gentile  deities,  is 
this :  "You  tell  us  that  we  worship  one  who  was  born  a 
man,  *****.  Now,  even  if  it  were  true  that  we 
did  worship  a  mere  man,  yet,  on  account  of  all  the 
blessings  which  we  have  derived  from  him,-  he  might,  on 
your  own  principles,  well  deserve  to  be  styled  a  divini- 
ty. But,  since  he  is  God  in  reality,  and  without  the 
slightest  ambiguity  or  doubt,  do  you  imagine  us  inclined 
ever  to  deny  that  he  is  worshipped  by  us  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  and  that  he  is  called  the  President  of 
our  community  ?  *  *  -3^  *  *  *  ,  Some  one,  maddened 
and  enraged,  will  say  :  what  then — is  that  Christ  God? 
Yes,  we  answer,  and  God  of  the  very  innermost  potency. 
We  further  profess,  however  it  may  irritate  unbelievers, 
that  for  ends  of  the  last  importance,  he  was  sent  to  us 
by  the  Supreme  Sovereign.  He  was  the  high  God  ;  God 
radically  and  essentially.  From  unknown  realms,  by 
the  Prince  of  the  universe,  he  was  sent,  God,  God  the 
Saviour." 

We  find  the  same  familiar  allegation  urged  again  and 
again,  almost  to  absolute  satiety,  by  the  Epicurean  Cel- 
8U8,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and  his  testimony  is  peculiarly  valuable,  not  only 
for  its  antiquity,  but  also  because,  like  that  of  the  Pagan 
in  Arnobius,  it  unequivocally  tends  to  show,  that  the 
Christians  of  that  period  supposed  their  Lord  to  be  God 
essentially. 

"  Well,  therefore,"  says  Origen,  in  his  reply  to  Celsus 
and  to  his  fictitious  Jew,  "  do  we  censure  the  Jews  for 
not  deeming  Him  to  be  God,  who  is  by  the  Prophets  so 
often  testified  of,  as  being  the  great  power  and  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  things.     For  we 


*  Arnob.  adv.  gent,  lib.  i.,  pp.  19,  20.     Lugdun,  Batar,  1651. 
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assert,  that,  in  the  Mosaic  cosinogony,  the  Father  ad- 
dressed to  Him  the  command,  Let  there  be  light, — and 
Let  there  be  a  firmament, — and  whatsoever  other  things 
God  commanded  to  be  made.  He  moreover  said  to  him : 
Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image,  and  our  likeness; 
and  THE  Word,  having  these  commands,  did  all  the 
things  the  Father  enjoined  him.  But  we  speak  thus, 
not  as  separating  the  Son  of  God  from  the  man  Jesus ; 
for,  after  the  economy,  the  soul  and  the  body  of  Jesus 
became  most  intimately  one  with  the  word  of  God."* 

^'  On  the  whole,"  says  Origen,  "  since  he  (Celsus)  ob- 
jects to  us,  I  know  not  how  often,  concerning  Jesus; 
that  from  a  mortal  body  we  esteem  him  to  be  God,  and 
that  in  doing  so,  we  conceive  to  act  piously ;  it  were 
superfluous,  so  much  having  already  been  said,  to  give 
him  any  further  answer :  yet,  let  these  objectors  know, 
that  this  person,  whom,  with  full  pereuasion,  we  believe 
to  be  from  the  beginning,  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  is 
the  very  Word,  and  the  very  Wisdom,  and  the  very 
Truth ;  and  we  assert,  that  this  mortal  body,  and  the, 
human  soul  in  him,  not  only  by  fellowship,  but  likewise 
by  absolute  union  and  commixture,  having  participated 
of  his  divinity,  have  passed  into  the  Deity."f        ' 

It  will  be  observed,  says  Faber,  that  the  allegations  of 
Celsus,  while  they  are  throughout,  constructed  upon  the 
express  ground  that  Christ  was  believed  to  be  strictly 
and  properly  the  Supreme  God,  respect  not  only  a  few 
visionary  individuals,  but  the  whole  collective  body  of 
the  Church.  As  such^  accordingly,  they  are  understood 
and  answered  by  Origen.  Hence,  whatever  in  the  ab- 
stract we  may  think  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  we 
have  the  positive  and  admitted  testimony  of  Celsus,  to 
the  evidently  well-known  and  familiar  circumstance, — 
that  The  Catholic  Church,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  or  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  held  and  maintained  the  essential  divinity  of 
Christ,  vifewed  under  the  aspect  of  God  the  Word,  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  co-existent  with  him  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  inseparable  unity  of  the  Godhead." 

*  Orig.  Cont  Cels,  lib.  i.,  p.  64. 

f  Cels.  lib.  iii.,  pp.  186,  186.    See  also  lib.  ii.,  p.  100 :  lib.  vil,  p.  868: 
lib.  viii.,  p.  404. 
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Similar  proof  of  the  Trinitarian  views  of  the  Church 
will  be  found  in  the  similar  objections  of  Trypho,  the 
Jew,  in  his  celebrated  argument  with  Justin  Martyr, 
some  years  earlier,  i.  e.  in  the  year  136 ;  that  is  only 
thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  assert,"  says  Trypho,  "that 
this  Christ,  in  as  much  sis  B^e  is  God,  pre-existed  before 
all  ages,  and  that  he  endured  to  be  born  a  created  man, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man,  born  from  mah,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature;  such  an  assertion,  seems  to 
me,  not  only  a  paradox,  but  even  a  downright  absurdi- 
ty." "To  this"  says  Justin,  "  I  replied :  I  know  that  my 
discourse  is  paradoxical,  more  especially  to  those  of  your 
race,  who  were  never  willing,  either  to  understand  or  to 
perform  the  things  of  God.  And  Trypho  said :  You  at- 
tempt to  show  a  matter  incredible  and  well  nigh  impos- 
sible,— that  God  endured  to  be  born,  and  to  oecome  a 
man.  My  reply  was  :  If  1  attempt  to  show  this  by  mere 
human  arguments,  there  were  no  need  that  you  should 
bear  with  me ;  -but,  if  I  bring  my  proofs  from  repeated 
Scriptural  authorities,  you  will  then  be  convicted  of  hard- 
heartedness  in  regard  to  understanding  the  mind  and  the 
will  of  God."* 

The  exactly  concurring  testimony  of  Pliny,  regularly 
founded  upon  the  strictness  of  legal  depositions,  will 
bring  this  testimony  within  three  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apostle  John ;  and  in  the  next  instance,  will  car- 
ry it  back,  even  seventeen  years  before  his  death.  For 
St.  John  died  in  the  year  100  ;  and  from  the  Bithynian 
Nicomedia,  in  the  year  103,  was  written  the  well  known 
letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan. 

"  Some  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  affirmed  before  me," 
says  Pliny,  in  his  official  report  to  Trajan,  "  that  the 
sum  total  of  their  fault  or  error  was  this  :  On  a  stated 
day,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  together  before  sun- 
rise, and  alternately  to  sing  among  tuemselves  a  hymn 
to  Christ,  as  to  God."  On  this  evidence,  says  Faber,  it 
is  important  to  remark,  that  the  persecutor  does  not 
speak  from  vague  hearsay.  He  officially  reports  to  the 
Emperor  the  depositions  of  the  prisoners  themselves, 


*  Justin,  Dial,  Cum.  Trypho,  Oper.,  p.  228. 
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regularly  taken  down  from  their  own  mouths,  at  a  pub- 
lic examination.  Qn  the  face  of  the  depositions,  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  in  the  age  of  Trajan,  at  the  very- 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  therefore,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  her  ordinary  stated  assemblies,  and  through  the 
medium  of  her  familiar  appointed  ritual,  was  regularly 
accustomed  to  worship  Christ  as  God.  This  divine 
adoration  of  Christ  as  God  prevailed,  it  will  be  observed, 
not  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world  which  might 
have  been  less  under  the  apostle's  superintendence,  but 
in  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  justly  be  deem- 
ed to  have  specially  appertained  to  his  own  Patriarch- 
ate. •    -  '    '  ■    - 

Nor  yet,  is  even  such  the  whole  result  of  the  evidence 
now  under  consideration.  Pliny  tells  the  Emperor,  that 
of  the  persons  who  were  brought  before  him,  and  who 
all  made  the  deposition  in  question,  some  professed  to 
have  abjured  Christ,  or  have  ceased  to  be  Christians, 
three  years;  some  more  than  three  years;  and  some 
even  twenty  years,  previous  to  their  appearance  at  his 
tribunal.*  Our  evidence,  therefore,  now  specifies,  on 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  deponents,  that  full  seven- 
teen years  before  the  death  of  St.  John,  no  less  than 
three  years  after  it,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  apostle's 
own  immediate  jurisdiction,  was  liturgically  accustomed 
to  worship  Christ  as  God." 

"  How  numerous^  moreover,"  says  Eusebius,  "  are  the 
hymns  and  the  songs  of  the  brethren,  written  by  the 
fait)iful,  from  the  beginning,  which  celebrate  Christ  the 
Word  of  God,  ascribing  to  him  divinity  ."f  Such  hymns, 
as  we  learn  from  Origen,  still  continued  to  be  used  by 
the  faithful,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  "  We 
recite  hymns"  says  he,  "  to  the  alone  God,  who  is  over 
all,  and  to  his  only  begotten  Son,  God  the  Word ;  and 
thus  we  hymn  God  and  his  only  begotten.J 

The  faith  of  the  primitive  church  is  also  attested  by 
the  early  apologies.  In  the  composition  of  these  works, 
some  accredited  champion  of  the  common  faith  stepped 


*  Plin.  Epiet.,  lib.  x.,  epist  97.      f  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  v.,  c.  28. 
X  Orig.  Cont.;'Cel8.,  lib.  viil,  p.  422. 
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forth :  and  appearing  as  the  acknowledged  representa- 
tive of  his  brethren,  described  and  vindicated,  in  the 
general  name  of  the  Church,  those  doctrines  which,  by 
common  consent,  were  universally  taught  and  believed. 
In  the  same  class  with  the  ancient  Apology,  may  be  fitly 
arranged  all  evidence  of  a  kindred  description. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  let  us  now  first  hear 
Arnobius,  who  fiourished  about  the  year  303,  and  who 
has  left  us  a  controversial  work  in  defence  of  Christiani- 
ty against  Paganism.  "If  Christ  were  God,  they  object : 
why  was  he  put  to  death  after  the  manner  of  a  man  ?" — 
To  this  I  reply :  Could  that  Power,  which  is  invisible, 
and  which  has  no  bodily  substance,  introduce  itself 
into  the  world,  and  be  present  at  the  councils  of  men,  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  assuming  some  integument  of 
more  solid  matter,  which,  even  to  the  dullest  eyesight, 
might  be  capable  of  visibility  ?  He  assumed,  therefore, 
the  form  of  man,  and  shut  up  his  power  under  the  simili- 
tude of  our  race,  in  order  that  he  might  be  viewed  and 
seen  ;  in  order  that  he  might  utter  words  and  teach  ;  in 
order  that  he  might  execute  all  these  matters,  for  the 
sake  of  performing  which  he  had  come  into  the  world, 
by  the  command  and  disposition  of  the  highest  Sove- 
reign. "But  they  further  object,  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  after  the  manner  of  a  man."  ******.  J^ot 
in  absolute  strictness  of  speech,  Christ  himself,  I  reply  : 
for  that  which  is  divine,  cannot  be  liable  to  death ;  nor 
can  that  which  possesses  the  attribute  of  perfect  unity 
and  simplicity,  fall  asunder  by  the  dissolution  of  destruc- 
tion. Who,  then,  was  seen  to  hang  upon  the  cross  ? — 
Who  was  the  person  that  died?  Doubtless,  the  human 
being,  whom  he  had  put  on,  and  whom  he  himself  bore 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  proper  self."* 

We  may  next  hear  the  ofiicial  letter  addressed  to  Paul 
of  Samosata,  by  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  in 
the  year  269. 

"  This,  the  begotten  Son,  the  only  begotten  Son,  who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  ;  begotten  before  the 
whole  creation  ;  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Word,  and  the 
Power  of  God  ;  who  existed  before  the  worlds  ;  not  by 

*  Arnor.  Adv-^Gent,  lib.  i.,  pp.  87,  88.    See  also  lib.  i.,  p.  41. 
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mere  foreknowledge,  but.  in  substance  and  in  person, 
God,  the  Son  of  God ;  him  having  known,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  covenant,  we  confess,  and  we  preach," 
&c. 

From  the  public  letter  of  the  Antiochian  Fathers,  let 
us  pass  to  the  Elenchus  and  Apology  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  as  we  find  some  fragments  of  that  work 
preserved  by  Athanasius,  A.  D.  260. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  God  was  not  a  Fa- 
ther." *****  *^  "Christ,  in  as  much  as  he  is  the 
"Word,  and  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Power,  always  existed. 
For  God  did  not  at  length  beget  a  Son,  as  being  origin- 
ally ungenerative  of  these  ;  but  only  the  Son  was  not  of 
himself;  for  he  derives  his  being  from  out  of  the  Fa- 
ther," &c.  "  He,  then,  is  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal 
Father,  in  as  much  as  he  is  light  from  light.  For,  since 
there  is  a  Father,  there  is  also  a  Son.  But,  if  there  were 
no  Son,  how,  and  of  whom  could  the  Father  be  a  Father? 
Both,  however,  exist ;  and  both  exist  eternally." 

Contemporary  with  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  was  Di- 
onysius  of  Rome.  Part  of  a  controversial  work,  written 
by  this  author  against  the  patripassianising  Sabellians, 
has  been  preserved  by  Athanasius.  "  I  hear"  he  says, 
"that  there  are  among  you  some  teachers  of  the  Divine 
word,  who  run  into  an  error  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  Sabellius.  For  he  blasphemously  asserts  the  Son 
to  be  identical  with  the  Father :  but  they,  in  a  manner, 
set  forth  three  Gods  in  three  alien  essences  altogether 
separate  from  each ;  thus  dividing  the  sacred  unity. — 
Now,  the  divine  Word  must  inevitably  be  united  with 
the  God  of  all  things ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  inevi- 
tably cohere  and  dwell  in  the  Deity.  Thus  is  it  alto- 
gether necessary,  that  the  divine  Trinity  should  unite 
and  coalesce  in  one,  as  it  were  in  a  certain  head,  namely, 
the  Almighty  God  of  the  universe." 

Cyprian  was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  248, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  258.  In  the  numerous  wri- 
tings put  forth  in  this  interval,  he  has  much  that  bears 
on  our  subject.     1  only  quote  a  few  passages, 

"  The  Lord  says,  I  and  the  Father  are  one  thing. — 
And  again,  concerning  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy   Ghost,  it  is  written,  And  these  three  are  one 
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thing."*  "The  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  sending 
forth  his  disciples,  instructed  and  taught  them  how  they 
ought  to  baptize,  saying :  Go,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  insinuates  the  Trini- 
ty, in  whose  sacrament  the  nations  should  be  baptized." 
"  How,  then,"  he  asks,  "  do  some  assert,  both  without 
the  Church  and  against  the  Church,  that  a  Gentile,  pro- 
vided he  be  baptized  anywhere,  and  any  how,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  can  obtain  remission  of  sins ;  when 
Christ  himself  commanded  that  the  nations  should  be 
baptized  in  the  full  and  united  Trinity  ?"f 

Hippolytus,  the  pupil  of  Ireneus,  who  received  his 
theology  from  the  apostle  John,  through  the  medium  of 
Polycarp,  flourished  about  the  year  220.  He  asks, 
"Why  was  the  temple  desolated?  Because  the  Jews 
put  to  death  the  Son  of  the  Benefactor:  for  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  the  Father.  This,  then,  is  the  Word,  who 
was  openly  shown  to  us.  Wherefore  we  behold  the  in- 
carnate Word  ;  we  apprehend  the  Father  through  him  : 
we  believe  in  the  Son  :  we  adore  the  Holy  Gho8t.":j: 

"The  Father,"  says  this  same  writer,  "is  indeed  one: 
but,  there  are  two  persons,  because  here  is  also  the  Son  ; 
and  the  third  person  is  the  Holy  Spirit :  for  the  Father 
commands  ;  the  Son  obeys ;  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches. 
The  Father  is  over  all ;  the  Son  is  through  all ;  the  Hqly 
Spirit  is  in  all.  We  cannot  understand  the  one  God, 
otherwise  than  as  we  truly  believe  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Tertullian,  A.  D.  200,  composed,  in  the  name  of  the 
sufiering  Church  at  large,  a  public  Apology,  addressed 
to  the  reigning  Emperors.  In  this  he  says:  "  the  Word, 
we  say,  was  produced  out  of  God ;  and,  in  his  prolation, 
was  generated  from  the  unity  of  substance  ;  therefore, 
he  is  called  both  God  and  The  Son :  for  God  is  a  Spirit, 
******;  what  hath  proceeded  from  God,  is  both 
God,  and  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  two  are  one  God." 

From  the  controversial  works  of  this  author,  it  were 

*  Cyprian,  de  Unit  Eccles.  Oper.,  vol.  L,  p.  109. 

\  Cyprian.  Epist  Ixxiii. 

\  HippoL  Cont.  Noet.  §  xii„  Oper.  voL  ii.,  pp.  14,  16. 
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easy  to  produce  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  enough 
to  fill  a  volume.     But  these  will  suffice. 

We  now  adduce  the  testimony  of  Clement,  of  Alexan- 
dria. This  ancient  Father  professed  to  be  a  scholar  of 
Pantoenus :  who,  by  some  of  the  early  theologians,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles  ;  and  who,  doubt- 
less, conversed  with  the  Fathers  denominated  Apostoli- 
cal. Clement  is  thought  to  have  died  about  the  year 
220 ;  and  those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles 
might  have  been  alive  in  the  year  150.  "  Because"  he 
says,  "  the  Word  was  from  above,  he  both  was  and  is  the 
Divine  principle  of  all  things.  This  Word,  the  Christ, 
was  both  the  cause  of  our  original  existence,  for  he  was 
God ;  and  also  the  cause  of  our  well-existence,  for  this 
very  Word  hath  now  appeared  unto  men,  he  alone  being 
both  God  and  man."  **********  Believe, 
then,  O,  man,  in  him  who  is  both  man  and  God;  be- 
lieve, 0,  man,  in  the  living  God,  who  suffered  and  who 
is  adored."* 

From  the  attestation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we 
may  proceed  to  that  of  Ireneus,  of  Lyons,  the  scholar  of 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John.  This,  we 
shall  find  in  the  controversial  work,  which,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  eminent  writer, 
about  the  year  175,  published  against  the  existing  here- 
sies. ''  Man,"  he  says,  "  was  formed  according  to  the 
likeness  of  God ;  and  he  was  fashioned  by  his  hands. 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  fashioned  through  his  Son,  and 
through  his  Spirit :  to  whom  also  he  said.  Let  us  make 
man."f  ''Therefore,  in  all,  and  through  all,  there  is 
one  God,  the  Father,  and  one  Word,  and  one  Son,  and 
one  Spirit,  and  one  faith  and  salvation  to  all  who  believe 
in  him.":|:  "  With  him,  i*.  e.  God,  are  ever  present,  his 
Word  and  his  Wisdom,  his  Son  and  his  Spirit,  through 
whom,  and  in  whom,  he  freely  and  spontaneously  made 
all  things;. to  whom,  likewise,  he  spoke,  when  he  said. 
Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image  and  likeness." 
"  Man  was  made  and  fashioned  after  the  image  and  like 


*  Clem.  Alex.  Protreps.  Oper.  p.  66. 

t  Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  8,  p.  28*7.     X^-<^  1*,  §  6,  p.  242. 

ilb.  c.  37,  §2,  p.  266.. 
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ness  of  God,  who  is  uncreated:  the  Father  approving: 
the  Son  ministering  and  forming:  the  Spirit  nourishing 
and  augmenting."* 

Let  us  now  proceed  still  higher,  in  the  list  of  primitive 
writers,  and  adduce  the  testimony  of  Athenagoras.  This 
writer  lived  contemporaneously  with  Ireneus.  His  Apo- 
logy or  Legation  is  thought  to  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Emperors  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Aurelius 
Commodus.  ■    - 

"  For  by  him,  and  through  him,  were  all  things  made, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  being  one ;  since  the  Son  is  in 
the  Father  and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  through  the  unity 
and  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  Mind 
and  the  Word  of  the  Father."!  I"  this  he  says,  "  That 
we  are  not  Atheists,  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  me;  inasmuch  as  we  worship  one  unproduced  and 
eternal .  and  invisible  and  impassable  Being,  who,  by 
the  mind  and  reason  alone,  can  be  comprehended,  and 
who,  through  the  agency  of  his  own  Word,  created  and 
arranged  and  compacted  the  universe;  for  ^o^  receive 
also  the  Son  of  God." 

''Who,  then,"  says  Athenagoras,  "would  not  wonder 
that  we  should  hear  ourselves  called  Atheists,  when  we 
profess  our  belief  in  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  shewing  both  their  power  in  unity, 
and  their  distinction  in  order.J  To  this  only  do  we 
strenuously  apply  ourselves,  that  we  may  know  God  and 
the  Word,  who  is  from  him  ;  what  is  the  unity  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father;  what  is  the  communion  of  the  Fa- 
ther with  the  Son  ;  what  is  the  Spirit ;  what  is  the  unity 
and  the  distinction  of  these  who  are  such ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  are  united."! 
''  We  say  that  there  is  a  God,  and  the  Son  his  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  united  in  power ;  namely,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  the  Spirit.  For  the  Son  is  the  Mind,  the  Word, 
the  Wisdom,  of  the  Father :  and  the  Spirit  is  an  emana- 
tion from  him,  as  light  flows  from  fire.  But,  if  I  thus 
accurately  set  forth  the  dooi/rine  which  is  received  cmiong 


*  Iren.  Adv.  haer,,  lib.  iv.,  c.  75,  §  8,  p.  810. 

\  Ateenag.  Legat  pro.  Christian,  c.  ix.,  pp.  87,  88,  Oxon.  1706. 

Athen.  Legat.  c.  x.,  p.  40. 

Athen.  Legat  oxi,,  p.  46, 
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ns,  do  not  wonder.  For  lest  you  shonld  be  carried  away 
by  the  silly,  vulgar  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  us^ 
and  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  know  the  real 
truth,  I  thus  carefully  study  aecuracyP 

Our  next  witness  is  Melito,  of  Sardis,  who  lived 
about  the  year  170.  Of  his  Apology,  nothing  remains 
save  a  frastment ;"  but  that  fragment  abundantly  indi- 
cates the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Christians,  his 
contemporaries.  "  We  are  worshippers,"  says  h,e^  "not 
of  insensible  stones,  but  of  the  only  God  who  i«  before 
all  things,  and  above  all  things ;  and  we  are  worship- 
pers likewise  of  his  Christ,  truly  God,  the  Word  before 
the  worlds."* 

In  the  next  year,  168,  lived  Theophilus,  of  Antioch, 
who  will  be  our  next  witness.  He  wrote  a  defence  of 
Christianity,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Antolycus ;, 
and  from  this  work,  we  learn  that  the  Christian  Church, 
of  that  age  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Deity.  *'Tbe  three  days"  says  he^  "  before 
the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  types  of  theTrini-. 
ty,  God  and  his  Word  and  his  Wisdom. "f  "  In  the^ 
person  of  God,  the  Son  came  into  the  garden,  and  con-v 
versed  with  Adara."J 

Still  earlier  flourished  Tatian,  who  lived  about  the 
year  165,  and  who,  in  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks, 
which  was  written  before  the  death  of  Justin,  says  r 
"  We  do  not  speak  foolishly,  nor  do  we  relate  mere  idle 
tales,  when  we  affirm  that  God  was  born  in  the  form  of 


man. 

From  Tatian  we  pass  to  Justin  Martyr,  whose  conver- 
sion occurred  prior  to  the  year  136,  and  whose  Apolo- 
gies, therefore,  will  exhibit  the  received  doctrine  of  the> 
Church,  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  century., 
*' Him,  the  Father  says ;,  and  his  Son  who  came  forth 
from  him ;  and  the  prophetic  Spirit ;  these  we  worship 
and  WE  adore,  honouring  them  in  word  and  in  truth,  and^ 
to  every  person  who  wishes  to  learn,  ungrudgingly  de- 
livering them  as  we  ourselves  have  been  taught,    Athe- 

*  Melit.  Apol.     8eQ  above,  Book  I.,  chap.  4,  §  x.. 

f  Theopb.  Ad.  Autol.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  16.         %  Ibid,  c.  22. 

I  Tatian  Oral,  Cont  Graec,  §  xxxv.,  p.  'ZV,  Worth.  , 
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ists,  then,  we  are  not,  inasmuch  as  we  worship  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe;  and  having  learned  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  him  who  is  truly  God,  and  holding 
him  in  the  second  place,  we  will  shew  that,  in  the  third 
degree,  we  honour  also  the  prophetic  Spirit,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Word.*  For  the  Word,  who  is  born  from 
the  unborn  and  ineffable  God,  we  worship  and  we  love, 
next  in  order  after  God  the  Father;  since,  also,  on  our 
account,  he  became  man,  in  order  that,  being  a  joint 
partaker  of  our  sufferings,  he  might  also  effect  our  heal- 
ing."f  .     .,        . 

Two  Apologies  by  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  125,  are  unfortunately 
lost.  But  they  are  spoken  of,  both  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  as  being  "defences  of  the  worship  of  God 
which  prevails  among,"  and  "as  conducted  by,  Chris- 
tians," "  as  setting  forth  the  right  principles  of  our  dog- 
matic theology,"  and  as  being  imitated  by  Justin  Mar- 

tyr.t  '  ^  .    .  ,     ^ 

Ignatius,  who  is  our  next  witness,  was  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  John,  who  died  in  the  year  100,  and  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Rome,  either  in  the  year  107,  or  (as 
some  think,)  in  the  year  116.  "  There  is"  he  says,  "one 
physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual,  made  and  not  made. 
God  became  incarnate,  true  life  in  death,  both  from 
Mary  and  from  God,  first  passible,  an<J  then  impassible." 
"  Our  God  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  by  Mary  accord- 
ing to  the  economy  of  God,  from  the  seed  indeed  of 
David  ;  but  from  the  Holy  Ghost."  "Permit  me  to  be 
an  imitator  of  the  passion  of  my  God.  I  glorify  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God  who  has  thus  endued  you  with  wisdom." 
"  Expect  him  who  is  beyond  all  time,  the  eternal,  the 
invisible;  even  him  who  on  our  account  became  visible ; 
him,  who  is  intangible  and  impassible;  who  yet,  on  our 
account,  suffered ;  who  yet,  on  our  account,  endured  after 
every   manner."! 

The  very  short  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippi- 
ans,  which  alone  has  survived  him,  is  chiefly  practical. 


*  Justin  Apol.  1.  Oper.  pp.  46,  4*7.  f  Ibid,  11  Oper.,  p.  40. 

X  Euseb.  B.  IV.,  c.  3 :  B.  I.,  c.  2,  §  2.    Heer.  Script  Eccl.,  Ep.  Lxxxiv. 

\  Ignat.  Epist.  ad,  Polyo.,  §  iii.,  p.  40. 
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Hence  we  cannot  expect  there  to  find  any  very  precise 
doctrinal  statement.  Yet,  even  in  this  docntnent,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  almost  immediately  after 
the  martyrdom  of  his  friend  and  fellow  disciple  Ignatius, 
about  the  year  107,  we  may  observe  an  incidental  re- 
cognition of  the  divine  nature  of  oiir  Saviour.  "  May 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  may 
he  himself,  the  eternal  High-priest,  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ;  build  you  up  in  faith  and  truth,  and  grant 
unto  you  a  lot  and  portion  among  his  saints,  and  to  us 
also  along  with  you,  and  to  all  who  are  under  heaven, 
and  who  hereafter  shall  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  his  Father,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead."* 
We  can  as  little  expect,  from  the  plan  of  their  compo- 
sition, any  very  copious  and  precise  statement  of  doctrine 
in  either  of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  written 
from  67  to  96,  by  the  venerable  Clement  of  Rome ;  yet, 
in  both  of  them,  do  the  recognised  opinions  of  the  early 
Church  show  themselves  with  abundantly  suflScient  dis- 
tinctness, and  by  one  to  whom  St.  Paul  himself  bears 
testimony,  as  being  one  of' his  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  are  in  the  book  of  life.  "Ye  were  all  humble- 
minded,  in  no  v^ise  boastful,  subject  rather  than  subject- 
ing, giving  rather  than  receiving.  Being  satisfied  with 
the  supplies  which  God  has  furnished  for  your  journey, 
and  diligently  attending  to  his  words,  you  receive  them 
into  your  very  breast  and  bowels ;  and  before  your  eyes 
were  his  sufferings.  Thus  was  there  given  unto  all,  a 
deep  and  glorious  peace,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of 
doing  good;  and,  over  all,  there  was  a  full  efi^usion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."f  "  For  Christ  is  of  the  number  of  the 
humble-minded,  not  of  those  who  exalt  themselves  above 
his  flock.  The  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  not  in  the  pride  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, though  he  was  able  to  have  done  so ;  but  with 
humbleness  -of  mind,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  concern- 
ing him.  Ye  see,  beloved,  what  an  example  has  been 
given  unto  us.     For,  if  the  Lord  bore  himself  thus  hum- 

*  Polycarp.  Epist  ad.  Philipp.,  §  xiL  Cotel ,  Patr.  Apost,  vol  iL,  p. 
191. 

f  Clem.  Bom.  Epist.,  1,  ad.  Corinth.,  §  ii.  Patr.  Apost.  Cot«].,  vol  i,  pp. 
147,  148. 
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bly,  what  ought  we  to  do,  who  have  come  under  the 
yoke  of  his  grace  ?"* 

Similar  phraseology  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  Epistle, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Barnabas,  but  which 
really  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian of  that  name,  about  the  year  137.  "When  he  chose 
his  apostles,"  says  this  writer,  "  who  were  about  to 
preach  his  gospel,  then  he  manifested  himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  For,  unless  he  had  come  in  the  flesh,  how 
could  we  men,  when  looking  upon  him,  have  been  saved  ? 
For  they,  who  look  even  upon  the  perishable  sun,  which 
is  the  work  of  his  hands,  are  unable  to  gaze  upon  it8 
beams.     Wherefore,  the  Son  of  God  came  in  the  flesh. "f 

The  second  Epistle  of  Clement  opens  with  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  direct  assertion  of  Christ's  Godhead  : 
"l^rethren,"  says  he,  "  we  ought  thus  to  think  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  as  concerning  God,  as  concerning  the 
Judge  of  both  the  quick  and  tiie  dead.  And  we  ought 
not  to  think  small  things  concerning  our  salvation  :  tor, 
in  thinking  small  things  concerning  him,  we  are  hoping 
to  receive  small  things. ";[: 

We  have  thus  been  enabled,  in  the  flrst  place,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  heathen,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  having  been  the  doctrine  of  Christians  up  to 
the  very  age  of  the  Apostles. 

A  second  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  Trinitarian 
views  of  the  early  Christians  has  been  established,  is  by 
the  public  apologies,  epistles,  and  other  documents  pub- 
lished by  them,  in  their  name,  and  with  their  concur- 
rence, during  the  same  period. 

A  THIRD  line  of  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
Christian  church  was  Trinitarian,  will  be  found  in  the 
creeds  which  remain. 

These  creeds  were  most  familiarly  known  and  receiv- 
ed, as  indeed  their  very  name  imports,  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  baptized,  whether  ministers  or  people. 
They  formed  also  the  basis  of  lectures  to  the  catechu- 
mens, and  were  publicly  recited  at  the  time  of  baptism. 

*  Clem.  Rom.  Epist.  L,  ad.  Corinth.,  §  xvi.,  Patr.  Apost.  Ootel.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  166,  167. 
f  Baraab*  Epist.  Cathol..  §  v.,  Patr.  Apost.  Cotel.  vol.  i.,  pp.  16,  16. 
X  Clem.  Rom.  Epiet.  ii.,  ad.  Corinth.,  §  i,  p.  185. 
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Such  being  the  case,  as  the  creed  of  each  church  was 
communicated  to  every  catechumen,  and  was  received 
bj  every  catechumen,  and  at  the  font,  in  answer  to  the 
interrogation  of  the  Bishop,  or  Presbyter,  was  recited  by 
every  catechumen,  if  adult,  or  by  the  parents,  if  a  child. 
It,  of  course,  and  by  absolute  necessity,  expressed  the 
faith  of  every  baptized  member  of  the  Christian  church. 
When  any  individual  was  suspected  of  holding  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  creed,  he  was  called  to  account, 
and  if  found  guilty,  was  solemnly  excommunicated. — 
Thus,  when  Theodotns,  at  the  close  of  the  second  centu- 
ry, attempted  to  propagate,  at  Rome,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  he  was' called  to 
account  by  Victor,  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  or  explain- 
ing his  conduct.  This,  however,  he  could  not  do ;  for  he 
Persisted  in  maintaining  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
e  had  taken  up;  and  tbe  consequence  was,  that,  having 
avowedly  departed  from  the  well-known  faith  of  the 
church,  he  was,  by  excommunication,  visibly  separated 
from  the  society  of  the  faithful."^      "        '  '    >.     '       \    i 

But  as  we  have  examined  these  creeds,  and  presented 
their  evidence  in  the  chapter  on  the  Baptismal  Commis- 
sion, we  will  not  dwell  on  their  invariable  and  concur- 
rent testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  this 
time.f  We  will  only  remark  that  Ireneus  asserts  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  exhibited  in  its  creeds, 
throughout  the^whole  world  ;  and  the  various  symbols  of 
the  three  first  centuries,  whether  Latin  or  Greek,  or  Af- 
rican, fully  bear  him  out  in  his  assertion.  For  the  most 
part,  even  their  phraseology  is  the  same  ;  but,  invariably, 
their  arrangement  and  their  doctrine  are  identical. — 
Now,  this  is  a  mere  naked  fact,  of  which  each  individual 
may  form  a  complete  judgment.  The  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Symbols,  he  may  receive,  or  he  may  reject.  But 
the  bare  fact  itself  will  remain  unaltered,  whatever  may 
be  his  own  personal  opinion,  as  to  the  abstract  truth  or 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  v.,  c.  28.      , 

f  See  them  fully  collected,  and  historically  presented,  by  Mr.  Faber, 
vol.  i.,  B.  1„  chap,  vi.,  pp.  166-193. 
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falsehood  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered an  undeniable  proof  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  the 
church,  up  to  the  time  when  the  earliest  of  these,  "the 
creed  of  the  Trinity,"  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed, 
that  is,  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles. 

A  FOURTH  line  of  testimony  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christian  Church  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, is  found  in  the  earliest  existing  liturgies.  As  Bish- 
op Bull  well  observes,  all  the  ancient  Liturgies  extant, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  have  been  used, 
contain,  under  one  modification  or  another,  that  solemn 
concluding  Doxology  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  with  which, 
in  some  form,  every  Christian  is  so  abundantly  familiar: 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost;  both  now  and  alway,  and  to  all  eternity.""^ — 
This  'Doxology  is  evidently  built  upon  that  brief  and 
most  remotely  ancient  creed,  which  was  familiarly  de- 
nominated the  Symbol  of  the  Trinity:  "I  believe  in 
God  :  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  And 
the  symbol  of  the  Trinity  again,  is  manifestly  founded 
upon  the  formula  of  baptism  enjoined  and  appointed  by 
our  Lord  himself  Baptize  them  in,  or  into,  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.f 

Now,  although  no  liturgy  was  committed  to  writing 
until  the  fifth  century,  yet  the  primeval  existence  ana 
public  use  of  the  Doxology  has  been  fully  determined  by 
the  concurrent  attestation  of  a  series  of  witnesses,  all 
chronologically  prior  to  the  first  Nicene  Council.  About 
the  year  220,  we  may  observe  it  employed  by  Hippoly- 
tus,  as  the  most  proper  conclusion  of  his  Treatise  against 
Koetus.if  About  the  year  200,  Tertullian  refers  to  it  as 
a  clear  proof  of  the  universal  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity.]  About  the  year  194,  we  find  it  used 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria. §  About  the  year  175,  Ire- 
neus  incidentally  remarks,  that  it  was  employed  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  course  of  her  ordinary  thanks- 

*  Athan.  de.  Virginit.  Oper..  voL  L,  p.  829. 

f  Matt  xxviii :  19. 

X  Cont  Noet.,  c.  xviii.,  vol.  2,  p.  20. 

11  De  Spectat,  p.  700. 

§  Clem.  Alex.  Poedag,  lib.  iii,  c  12,  Oper.  p.  266. 
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givings.  In  the  year  147,  it  was  used  at  the  stake  by 
the  venerable  Polycarp,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
attached  by  the  collective  members  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  to  the  Epistle  in  which  they  communicated 
the  account  of  his  martyrdom.*  Finally,  we  have  the 
direct  attestation  of  Justin  Martyr,  that,  in  his  days,  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  church  invariably 
terminated  with  some  one  or  other  modification  of  it. 
"  In  all  that  we  offer  up,"  says  he,  "  we  bless  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  the  Holy  Ghost.-'t 

We  now  proceed  to  a  fifth  line  of  proof  for  the  Trini- 
tarianism  of  the  primitive  Christian  church.  "  Having 
observed"  as  Athanasius  remarks,  "  the  great  wisdom  of 
the  Apostles,  in  not  prematurely  communicating  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  to  those  who  were  unpre- 
pared to  receive  it;  the  Church,  from  a  very  early  peri- 
od, adopted  a  mode  of  institution,  reasonable  and  natural 
in  itself,  but  singular  on  account  of  its  attendant  phrase- 
ology." During  the  first  part  of  their  theological  edu- 
cation, therefore,  to  use  the  language  of  Faber,  nothing 
more  than  the  general  truths  of  Christianity  was  com- 
municated to  the  catechumens;  and  so  slowly  was  tiie 
divine  light  suffered  to  beam  upon  what  Tertullian  calls 
the  preparatory  schools  of  the  auditors,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  very  eve  of  their  baptism,  that  its  particular 
truths,  viewed  as  universally  depending  upon  one  pre- 
eminent truth,  were  at  length  distinctly  propounded. 
To  their  instruction  in  these  particular  truths,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  kept,  (so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
keep  them,)  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance,  were  de- 
voted the  forty  days  which  immediately  preceded  their 
baptism ;  and  this  studied  concealment  was  rendered 
the  more  easy,  because,  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  was  administered  only  at  the  two 
great  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

"The  institution  of  the  Catechumens  was  spoken  of  as 
an  initiation  into  the  Christian  Mysteries;  and  the  com- 
munication of  what  was  deemed  the  pre-eminent,  parti- 


*  Epist.  Eccles,  Smyrna,  §  xiv..  Pair.  Apost.  Cotel.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 
f  Justin  ApoL  i.  Oper.  p.  77. 
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cular  truth  of  Revelation,  with  its  subordinate  and  de- 

f)endent  particular  truths,  was  considered  and  technical- 
y  mentioned  as  the  final  enunciation  of  the  grand  se- 
cret. 

Mr.  Faber  adduces  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  secret  of  the  mysteries  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, running  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  To  this 
secret,  Ireneus,  the  scholar  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1Y5,  but  who  was  born 
in  the  year  97,  alludes  :  "  This"  says  he,  "  is  the  Christ, 
THE  Son  of  God.  Such  is  the  mystery,  which  Paul  de- 
clares to  have  been  manifested  to  him  by  revelation ; 
namely,  that  he  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  is 
the  Lord  and  King,  and  God  and  Judge  of  all,  receiving 
power  from  him  who  is  God  of  all,  since  he  became  sub- 
ject unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  the  ancient 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  whether  he  were 
Justin  Martyr  himself,  or  whether  (according  to  his  own 
descriptive  statement  of  his  character,)  he  were  some 
apostolical  man,  a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  long,  and  very  fine  passage,  while 
this  writer  styles  the  Christian  worship  of  God  the  mys- 
tery which  man  can  never  discover,  he  teaches  us,  when 
largely  treating  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  tl^at 
"  the  Word,  though  to-day  called  a  Son,  existed,  never- 
theless, eternally."  '- 

Such  was  the  doctrine  communicated  frOrn  a  very 
early  period,  to  every  catechumen,  before  he  vras  admit- 
ted to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, — certainly  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Justin  and  Ireneus.* 

A  FIFTH  line  of  testimony  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christians  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
is  found  in  the  unanimous  primitive  interpretation  of 
those  texts,  the  true  import  of  which  is  now  litigated 
between  modern  Trinitarians  and  modern  Anti-Trinita- 
rians. 

If  the  primitive  church,  up  to  the  Apostolic  a^e,  were 
Anti-Trinitarian,  the  system  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  that  church,  must 

*  See  Faber,  vol.  i.,  B.  I.,  ch.  viii.,  pp.  206-280. 
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plainly  have  been  Anti-Trinitarian  likewise ;  and  cori^ 
versely,  if  the  primitive  church,  np  to  the  Apostolic  age, 
were  Trinitarian  ;  the  system  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  that  church,  must 
also  have  been  Trinitarian  ;  since  a  church  collectively 
cannot  hold  one  set  of  doctrines,  while  all  the  leading 
teachers,  and  writers,  and  divines,  and  bishops,  in  direct 
and  full  communion  with  it,  openly  and  avowedly  main- 
tain quite  another  set  of  doctrines.  The  unanimous  sys- 
tem of  exposition  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  is  evidence  as  to  what  system  of  exposi- 
tion was  familiarly  received  in  the  church  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  as  setting  forth  the  undoubted  mind  of 
Holy  Scripture.  For,  though  the  insulated  exposition  of 
an  insulated  writer,  might  justly  be  deemed  nothing 
more  than  the  unauthoritative  speculation  of  his  own 
private  judgment;  it  is  morally  impossible  that  all  the 
writers  of  a  church  should  be  unanimous  in  their  system 
of  Scriptural  interpretation;  if,  in  point  of  systematic 
Scriptural  interpretation,  the  church  itself,  collectively,, 
differed  from  them  utterly,  and  radically,  and  essential- 
ly. ,      .:  ■•      ^.'.v       -r      ■  y\.'-         '•;.);/';■-.•>■       i'-       '-^i'A*      '^'\' 

"  So  far  as  my  own  reading  and  observation  extend,'* 
says  Mr.  Faber,  "  the  early  fathers  invariably  and  unani- 
mously interpret  the  texts  now  litigated  between  Trini- 
tarians and  Anti- Trinitarians,  not  after  the  mode  recom- 
mended by  the  latter,  but  precisely  after  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  former.  In  no  one  instance,  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  tolerably  wide  investigation,  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  do  they  ever  interpret  a  single  text,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  result,  that  that  text  does  not  teachi 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  ChristV. 
Godhead.  If,  among  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies there  be  an  exception,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have- 
inadvertently  overlooked  it.  To  this  general  rule,  I 
myself,  at  least,  am  unable  to  produce  a  single  except 
tion."*  This  argument  acquires  a  tenfold  force,  when 
we  consider  that  heretics,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
texts,  rejected  the  Books  of  Scripture  in  which  they  ar^ 


*  See  Faber,  1  B.  I.,  ch.  ix.,  pp.  231-244,  and  App.  L,  pp.  299-3'7'7,  where 
these  texts  and  the  explanations,  are  given  at  length.  t- 
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found,*  and  also  the  strict  harmony  of  the  present  line 
of  evidence,  with  all  the  other  lines  of  evidence  which 
have  now  in  review  successively  passed  before  us ;  and 
that  force,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  becomes  absolutely 
irresistible,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  present 
position  is  established,  not  merely  by  a  single  testimony, 
or  by  a  single  class  of  testimonies,  but  by  a  concurrence 
of  numerous  distinct  classes  of  testimonies,  all  vouching 
for  the  same  fact,  and  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose. 
As,  in  regard  to  Scripture,  the  early  Doctors  expounded, 
so,  in  point  of  fact,  without  any  contradiction,  on  the 
part  of  Christians,  did  the  enemies  of  Christianity  allege; 
so,  from  generation  to  generation,  did  the  primitive 
Christians  worship ;  so,  with  one  mouth,  to  be  the  uni- 
versally received  doctrine  of  the  Church  Catholic,  did 
the  ancient  apologists  profess  ;  so,  with  rare  and  striking 
concord,  did  all  the  early  creeds  or  symbols  propound  ; 
so  were  all  the  ancient  liturgies  constructed ;  so  were  all 
the  catechumens  instituted.  If  the  church  of  the  first 
ages  had  been  Anti-Trinitarian,  this  accordance,  in  so 
many  different  points,  could  never  have  existed.  By  all 
the  laws  of  evidence,  therefore,  the  inevitable  result 
from  it  is,  that  the  primitive  church,  up  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  held  and  taught,  as  vitally  essential  truths,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

A  SIXTH  line  of  testimony,  in  corroboration  of  the  fact 
that  the  early  Christians  were  believers  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  is  found  in  the  argument  from  prescrip- 
tion and  universality,  as  this  was  urged  by  them.  About 
the  year  175,  when  the  then  aged  Ireneus  wrote;  and 
about  the  year  200,  when  TertuTlian  flourished  ;  that  is 

*  Instead  of  the  litigated  texts  being  read  by  these  religionists,  without 
suggesting  to  them  any  such  notions  of  the  divinity  or  the  pre-existenee 
of  Christ,  as  are  now  supposed  to  be  clearly  contained  in  them,  the  truth 
is,  that  they  allowed  to  those  texts  no  voice  whatever  in  the  decision  of 
the  question,  whether  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  or  whether  he  is  very  God, 
mysteriously  united  to  very  man ;  for  they  cut  the  matter  short  by  the 
compendious  process  of  utterly  rejecting  the  whole  of  St,  Paul's  writings, 
and  all  the  Gospels,  save  that  of  St.  Matthew,  or  rather  what  they  pleased 
to  call  that  of  St.  Matthew.  So  incorrigible,  indeed,  were  the  Ebionites, 
in  their  error,  and  so  completely  did  they  proceed  upon  the  plan  of  total 
rejection,  rather  than  on  the  plan  of  perverse  misinterpretation,  that  they 
actually  disregarded  even  Apostolical  authority  itself. 
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to  say,  about  76  years,  and  about  100  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  John,  when,  through  chronological  necessi- 
ty, and  agreeably  to  positive  attestation,  no  particular 
church  could  have  been  separated  from  the  Apostolic 
age,  by  more  than  two  intervening  steps  of  communica- 
tion ;  ALL  the  then  existing  churches  mutually  in  com- 
munion with  each  other,  though  variously  deriving  their 
succession  from  twelve  different  apostles,  held  precisely 
the  same  system  of  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  or  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Deity  exists ; 
and,  on  this  point,  their  harmony  was  such,  that  not  a 
single  church  could  be  found  which  held  any  other  sys- 
tem than  what  is  now  called  Trinitarian.  That  is  to  say, 
it  was  a  system  which  asserted  the  existence  of  the  one 
Deity  in  three  persons ;  and  which  maintained  that  the 
second  of  these  three  persons  became  incarnate,  aud  ap- 
peared upon  earth,  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  the  fact  publicly 
appealed  to  by  Ireneus  ^nd  Tertullian.  While,  without 
a  single  exception,  they  all  concurred  in  holding  that 
peculiar  doctrine,  whicn  is  briefly  denominated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  they  all,  moreover,  without  a  single 
exception,  concurred  in  declaring,  that,  through  one,  or 
at  the  most,  through  two  intermediate  channels,  they 
had  received  this  doctrine  from  some  one  or  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  up  to  whom  they  severally  carried  their 
ecclesiastical  succession  ;  that,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  which 
propounded  this  doctrine,  was  ultimately  derived  from 
Christ  himself,  and  that,  as  it  was  universal  in  point  of 
reception,  throughout  all  the  provincial  churches  in  mu- 
tual communion  with  each  other,  so  it  was  questioned 
by  none  save  heretics,  who,  in  parties  of  scattered  indi- 
viduals, had  gone  out  from  the  great,  and  more  ancient 
body  of  the  Church  Catholic*  ,  , 

Mr.  Faber  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this  position,  Ire- 
neus, Tertullian,  Hegesippus,  and  urges  in  confirmation, 
all  the  previous  lines  of  proof,  and  the  fact  that  it  never 
was  denied  by  the  ancient  heretics, f  "  and  hence,  all 
heretics,  says  Ireneus,  are  much  later  than  the  Bishops, 

*  See  Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  lib.  i.,  c.  2,  pp.  34-86 ;  lib.  iii.,  c.  4,  §  2,  p.  172. 
TertuL  de  praescript  ad.  haer.,  §  4,  Oper.,  p.  100.  , 

f  See  vol.  i,  B.  L,  oh.  x.,  pp.  245-271.  ' 
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to  whom  the  Apostles  delivered  the  churches."  "  What- 
ever is  first,"  says  TertuUian,  "  is  true ;  whatever  is  later, 
is  spurious."  '■''■-, 

]Now,  when  this  argument  was  originally  used,  the 
fundamental  fact,  it  will  be  observed,  required  no  histo- 
rical establishment.  "Without  an  effort,  it  was  palpable 
and  obvious  to  every  individual  throughout  the  entire 
world  of  Christianity.  Each  person  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness. In  the  days  of  Ireneus  and  TertuUian,  the  fact 
of  the  universal  Trinitarianism  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  in  all  its  mutually  symbolizing  and  mutually 
communicating  branches,  no  more  demanded  the  form- 
ality of  a  grave  historic  demonstration,  than  the  fact 
of  the  universal  Trinitarianism  of  the  entire  reformed 
Church  would  now  demand  such  a  substantiation.  Those 
two  early  Fathers  appealed  to  what  was  then  familiarly 
known  to  every  Christian;  and  upon  the  notorious  fact, 
thus  appealed  to,  they  framed  their  celebrated  argument, 
from  universality  and  prescription. 
^  A  SEVENTH  line  of  proof  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  the 
early  Christians,  is  the  certain  connection  which  can  be 
proved  to  subsist  between  that  system  of  doctrine  and 
the  Apostles,  as  its  first  promulgators.  Ireneus  of  Ly- 
ons, was  born  in  the  year  97 ;  and  he  wrote  or  published 
his  work  against  the  Heresies  of  the  Age,  in  the  year 
175.  While  a  young  man,  as  he  himself  teaches  us,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp;  which  Polycarp  was  himself 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  and  eminently  so  of  their 
last  survivor,  the  apostle  St.  John.  Hence,  though  he 
actually  wrote  or  published,  not  earlier  than  the  year 
175  ;  yet  his  strictly  proper  evidence  is,  in  truth,  much 
more  ancient;  for,  it  may  justly  be  deemed  the  personal 
evidence  of  his  youth ;  that  is  to  say,  the  personal  evi- 
dence of  a  witness,  who  was  living,  and  learning,  and 
observing,  about  the  year  120,  or  only  about  twenty 
years  after  St.  John's  departure.  And  hence,  on  the 
principle  already  laid  down,  the  church  of  Lyons,  over 
which  he  presided  as  Bishop,  stood,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, though  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century,  separated  only  by  a  single  descent,  from  the 
Apostles  themselves. 
Let  us  again  consider  one  of  the  several  statements  of 
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doctrine  made  by  Irenens.  Speaking  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  its  kindred  topics,  he  says :  "  The 
Church,  though  dispersed  through  the  whole  world  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  hath  received  this  Faith  from  the 
Apostles  and  their  disciples.  She  believes  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty  ;  who  hath  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  all  things  in  them  :  And  in 
one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  who  became  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation  :  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who, 
through  the  prophets,  preached  the  dispensations,  and 
the  advents,  and  the  birth  from  the  virgin,  and  the  pas- 
sion, and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  incar- 
nate ascension  to  heaven  of  our  beloved  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  his  coming  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  to  recapitulate  all  things,  and  to  raise  up  all 
flesh  of  all  mankind,  in  order  that  to  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  may 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth  :  and  in  order  that  he  may  in  all  things 
execute  just  judgment."  " Having"  he  adds,  "  received 
this  declaration  and  this  faith,  the  church,  though  scat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  world,  diligently  guards  it, 
as  if  inhabiting  only  a  single  house ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
she  believes  these  matters,  as  having  one  soul  and  the 
same  heart ;  and  she  harmoniously  preaches  and  declares 
and  believes  them,  as  possessing  only  one  mouth.  For 
through  the  world,  there  are  indeed  dissimilar  langua- 
ges ;  but  the  force  of  this  tradition  is  one  and  the  same. 
And  neither  do  the  churches,  which  are  founded  in  Ger- 
many, believe  otherwise,  or  deliver  otherwise ;  nor  do 
those,  which  are  founded  in  the  Iberias,  or  among  the 
Celts,  or  in  the  East,  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  Libya,  or  in  the 
central  regions  of  the  earth.  But  as  God's  creature,  the 
sun  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  whole  world ;  so,  like- 
wise the  .preaching  of  the  truth  everywhere  shines,  and 
enlightens  all  men  who  are  willing  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Ireneus :  and  that  this  was 
also  taught  by  Polycarp,  who  formed  the  intervening 

*  Iren.  Adv.  haer.  lib.  i.,  c.  2,  8>  pp.  84-86^ 
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link  between  Ireneus  and  the  Apostles,  Ireneus  distinct- 
ly affirms.  "  Polycarp  also,"  he  says,  "  who  was  not 
only  instructed  by  the  Apostles,  and  conversed  with 
many  of  them,  but  who  was  likewise  by  the  Apostles 
made  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia :  this 
Polycarp  always  taught  us  those  things  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  which  he  also  de- 
livered to  the  church,  and  which  alone  are  true.  All  the 
churches  in  Asia,  and  they  who  succeeded  Polycarp,  down 
to  the  present  day,  give  testimony  to  these  things.* 
"  Now,  among  the  Asiatic  churches  thus  appealed  to, 
Polycarp  had  been  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  half  a  century  ;  which  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century  had  expired  only  twenty -eight 
years  previous  to  the  making  of  the  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Ireneus.  Therefore,  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  the 
successors  of  Polycarp,  could  not  possibly  have  then 
been  ignorant  as  to  the  mere  naked/b^c^of  what  doctrines 
were  really  preached  by  Polycarp. 

The  justice  of  the  appeal  is  however  directly  evinced 
by  the  testimony,  both  of  Polycarp  himself,  and  of  the 
members  of  his  church  who  witnessed  his  martyrdom, 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Justin  Martyr,  whose  conversionf  took  place  shortly 
after  the  year  130,  or  but  little  more  than  thirty  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  St.  John.  Hence,  the  doc- 
trinal testimony  contained  in  any  of  his  writings,  is,  in 
fact,  the  doctrinal  testimony  of  the  year  130 ;  for,  about 
that  time  it  was,  that  Justin  was  catechetically  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  About  the  year  130, 
therefore,  the  whole  Christian  Churchy  in  doctrine  and 
in  worship,  was  avowedly  Trinitarian. 
'  The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  be  it  also  observed, 
vouches  for  the  yet  additional  fact,  that  the  Christians  of 
that  day  were  ready  to  deliver  their  faith  and  their  prac- 
tice to  all  who  should  wish  to  learn  them,  even  as  they 
themselves  had  been  previously  taught  the  same  faith, 
and  the  same  practice,  by  the  regularly  appointed  cate- 
chists,  their  own  ecclesiastically  authorized  instructors 


*  Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  lib.  iii.,  c  8,  p.  1*71. 

f  See  Faber,  voL  i.,  B.  I,,  ch.  xi.  pp.  272-286. 
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and  predecessors.  The-whole  body  of  Christians,  in  the 
year  130,  therefore,  both  themselves  held,  and  were  rea- 
dy to  teach  to  others,  the  doctrine  and  adoration  of  God, 
even  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  prophetic  Spirit. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  thus  been  regularly 
brought,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Ireneus ; 
and  80  far  as  1  can  judge,  the  final  result,  on  the  legiti- 
mate principles  of  historical  evidence,  is  the  positive 
Apostolical  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

There  are  many  works  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
early  fathers  on  this  doctrine  will  be  found  collated.  Of 
these,  the  principal  one  was,  A  Yindication  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  against  the  excep- 
tions of  Mr.  Theophilus  Liudsey,  from  Scripture  and 
Antiquity  :  by  Thomas  Randolph,  D.  D.,  President  of 
C.  C.  0.,  ;  and  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Oxford,  1775.  Bishop  Bull's  works :  1.  Defence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  2.  The  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  concerning  the  necessity  of 
believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God,  assert- 
ed against  M.  Simon  Episcopius  and  others.  3.  The 
Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tradition  concerning  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ's  Divinity,  asserted  and  plainly  proved 
against  Daniel  Zuicker,  a  Prussian,  and  his  late  disci- 
ples in  England.  Of  these.  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of 
the  Ante-]N  icene  Fathers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  already 
very  scarce,  is  eminently  full,  candid  and  satisfactory.* 


*  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  published  in  Oxford, 
1831.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  following  writers:  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Lucian,  Ireneus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Hippolitus,  Origen,  Eppian,  Novatian,  Dionysius,  Alexandrius, 
Romanus,  Theognostus,  Alexander,  Athanasius,  Eusebius,  Council  of  Nice. 
In  every  case,  also,  he  gives  the  original,  as  well  as  the  translation.  See 
also  his  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

Besides  these  distinct  works  on  the  subject,  are  the  works  of  Dr.  Wa- 
terland,  in  ten  vols.  8  vo.  Oxford,  1833,  chiefly  occupied  with  voluminous 
and  full  discussions,  including  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  See  also  Gary's  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four 
centuries,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  Art.  1.  Welchman  on 
the  same  subject    Smith's  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  Appendix.    Suiceri 
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From  this  I  will  quote  the  following  declaration :  "  The 
first  question  for  inquiry  is,  whether  the  writers  of  the 
first  tnree  centuries  were  unanimous ;  whether  one  uni- 
form system  of  belief  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy- 
Ghost  can  be  expected  from  their  writings,  or  whether 
they  opposed  and  contradicted  each  other.  Even  if  we 
should  adopt  the  latter  conclusion,  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  that  they  held  the  Socinian  or  Unitarian  notions. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  rescue  some  of  them  from  an 
inclination  to  Arianism  ;  and  the  present  work  may 
shew  whether  the  attempt  has  not  been  successful ;  but 
there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  any  one  of 
these  writers  approach  to  the  Socinian  or  IJnitarian 
tenets.  It  will  however  be  seen,  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  were  perfectly  unanimous.  There 
are  rio  signs  of  doubt,  or  dissension,  in  any  of  their  wri- 
tings. Some  of  them  were  engaged  in  controversy, 
while  others  merely  illustrated  Scripture,  or  applied 
themselves  to  practical  theology.  In  all  of  them,  we 
find  the  same  uniform  mode  of  expression  concerning 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  testimony  is  collected 
with  equal  plainness  from  the  casual  and  incidental  re- 
marks, as  from  the  laboured  conclusion  of  the  apologist 
and  the  polemic." 

I  had  myself  proceeded  some  length,  in  the  perusal  of 
the  early  Fathers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  their  testi- 
mony on  this  and  other  subjects  from  personal  and  ori- 
ginal examination.  Having,  however,  become  possessed 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Faber,  based  upon  his  careful  perusal 
of  the  early  Fathers,  I  found  his  method  of  presenting 
their  testimony  so  clear  and  conclusive,  not  only  as  ha- 
ving their  undivided  opinions,  but  the  views  also  of  the 
entire  church,  in  their  days,  that  I  have  concluded  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  present  a  summary  of  the  arguments  he 
so  ably  and  elaborately  maintained.* 

Thesaurus.  Eccl.  sub.  nom.  Tpias,  &c.  Hagenbach's  Hist,  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  vol  i.,  pp.  49.  50,  222,  123.  And  in  a  variety  of  other  works. 
•  *  The  work  is  entitled,  The  Apostolicity  of  Trinitarianism,  (or,  see  copy 
Title  Page.)  The  first  vol.  contains  the  positive  testimony,  with  a  discus- 
sion respecting  the  Primitive  Hebrew  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  Nazarenes 
of  Ebionites,  &c.  The  second  vol  is  occupied  with  a  full  and  elaborate 
reply  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against  the  Trinitarian- 
ism  of  that  testimony. 
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•  'jSLAVEitY,  ds  it  kppem's  in  the  'KoLt  BctitpWREfe,  is  ^* 
man's  being  owned  as  a  man  bv  his  fellow  man  ;  Job  31: 
1345;  Gen. 18:  17-19  ;  Col.  4:  1 ;  Eph.  6>:  9;  Qeti.  17: 
11-13;  23  f  24-27;  and  in  the  sense  that  hid  persori  i^ 
under  the  control,  and  his  services  at  the  command  and 

for  the  betieUt  of  the  ownei':-^en.  14:  14-24;  2  :'85; 
LevitJSB:  44-46  I'Job,  19  :  16  ;  Exod.  20 :  17 ;  Beut.  15 : 
18;  Matt.  8:  9;  Lnkel7:  7-9;Eph.  6:  5-8;  Gol.  S:  22-' 
26  ;  1  Tiiri:  6  M-2 ';  Titns^  2  :  9-12;  and  sucjh  c6ntrol  of  his 
person  for  service,  may  be 'transferred  to  anothef :  Genv 
20  :  14-24  ;  34:  36  ;  25 :  5,  and  26  :  12-14  ;■  L^vit.  35  :  44i 
46.  The  ownoT  has  til  so  Huthority^  tiOt  only  to  punish 
the  sei^vant  foiv  transgressiorts,  but  also  to  compel  his 
obedience  and  seH^ice :  Gen.  16 :  6;  Exod.  21:  20-21 ; 
Prov.  29 :  19  ;  Luke  12  :  47  ;  1  Sam.  25  :  10 ;  1  Kings,  2  : 
39-40;  Gen'.  16 j  8-9';  PhiletnoD,  vs.  1-26 ;  Vt.  123:  2; 
1  ]f»et:'Sr20;;Roiti.  IB:  ^5;  •'  •  '■•  ■ '■'■  --^  :  '  v.-.  -. 
The  right  of  mJbiverahip  was  cf-erited  in  various  ways^ 
'as  foll(>ws:  '••'  -  ''i-tl  ;  '•-.  .t'-^l      '. /;i.:-';i!  *■  \}^■>\     .-  •.  - 

By  Conquest. — Prisoners  taken  in  war,  iustlsad  of  be-* 
ing  desti'o^ed,  ttii^ht  be  fedticed  to  slavery;  they  Were 
divided  among  the  Cotiquetors,  who^  at  th'eit  pleasure, 
eithei'  retained  thfetti  for  their  o\i^n  use,  or  Sold  them  into 
s^hvitdde  t^  ^tb^i^.--^Geh.  14:  21;  Deut.  20  :  11-14;  21: 
1044;  iKings,  9  :  20-21';  Dent.  28 :  68  ;  Levit.  26:  44- 
46';  Joshu'ft,  9:  1-2W  ■'-'  '  •  ■      '■■  '  -'•^  '■■^'-   '   ■.■"^-■■-     - 

By  Piii'dha^e.---Aft  equivalent  itt  ttioriteyj  or  anything 
else,  being  giveh  to  the  owner  for  his  slave:  Gen;  l7 : 
12-18  ;  23 :  27;  Exod.  12  :  44 ;  Gen.  37  :  26-36 ;  ^9  :  1 ; 
Exod:  21 :  2 ;  Matt.  18  :  25  ;  Levit;  25 :  44-46  ;  Deut.  16  : 
12  ;  Levit.\22:  11.  Or  the  poor,  unabJef  to  istippoft  him- 
self, sold  himself  or  part  of  his  family  fol*  a^trppOrt,  into 
slavery.— Levit.  25:  88-54;  Neh.  5:  5.  (The  pride— 
Exod.  21 :  32;  Levit.  2t :  1-8;  Ezek.  27:  13.) 

By  Debt.— The  creditor  seizing  the  persdn  of  the  debtjt- 
or,  and  holding  him  in  bondage  for  the!  debt?  8  Kings^ 
4:1;  6r  sellilVg  the  debtor  for  the  debt :  Matt.  18  :  ^^6.' 
YoL.  IX.— Ko.  3.  3 
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By  Crime. — The  thief,  when  unable  to  make  reetitu- 
tion,  was  sold  for  his  theft.     Exod.  22:  3. 

By  Birth. — ^The  children  of  slaves  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  parents ;  or  if  born  of  a  free-man  and  of  a 
slave  mother,  they  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother. 
Gen.  14 :  14 ;  15  :  3 ;  IT  ;  12-13,  27  ;  Levit.  25  :  44-46  ; 
Exod.  21:  1-6;  Eccl.  2:7. 

By  Gift. — An  owner  making  a  present  of  bond-men 
and  bond-women  to  another  :  Gen.  20  :  14.  Comp.  12  : 
16. 

By  Inheritance. — Bond-men  and  bond-women  being 
willed  away  with  other  property  by  parents  to  children. 
Gen.  25:  5  ;  24  :  35-36. 

And  by  Voluntary  Act:  the  Hebrew  servant  refusing 
to  go  out  free  when  legally  entitled  so  to  do.  Exod.  21 : 
1-8;'  Dent.  15:  12-17. 

The  right  of  ownership  in  the  slave,  being  created  in 
either  one  of  the  forms  now  stated,  was  as  perfect  and 
valid  in  law,  as  the  right  to  any  other  sort  of  property 
whatever. 

In  the  inventories  of  property,  they  are  reckoned  as 
property  :  Gen.  24  :  35  ;  12  :  16  ;  20  ;  i4  ;  Exod.  20  :  10, 
17.    They  are  also  called  an  "inheritance,"  a   "posses- 
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and  "  money."— Levit.  26  :  44-46  ;  Exod.  21 :  21; 
Eccl.  2 :  4^7. 

When  lost,  the  slave  could  be  sought  after,  and  claim- 
ed, and  recovered,  as  any  other  property. 

The  angel  who  found  Ilagar  in  the  wilderness,  escaped 
from  her  mistress,  directed  her  to  return,  and  to  submit 
herself  to  her  mistress  :  Gen.  16  :  6-9.  When  a  servant 
ran  away  from  his  master,  within  the  territories  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  or  countries  subject  to  them,  the  masters 
might  pursue  after  and  recover  him  :  1  Kings,  2  :  39-40, 
and  1  Sam.  25  :  10.  And  this  right  of  property  is  re- 
cognized by  the  apostle  Paul,  by  nis  sending  back  the 
runaway  slave  Onesimus  to  his  lawful  master,  Phile- 
mon.    Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Slaves  were  protected  in  law,  as  property,  from  abuse 
and  oppression,  on  the  part  of  their  own  masters,  who, 
when  guilty  of  either  one  or  the  other,  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment  before  the  judges. — Exod.  21: 
20-21 :  26-27 ;  Gen.  9:6;  Numb.  36  :  30-33.     And  in 
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cases  of  maiming,  to  the  loss  of  their  slaves  altogether  : 
and  masters,  as  the  representatives  of  their  servants, 
could  seek  redress  for  them  in  all  cases  of  injury  (Exod. 
21:  32,)  from  others.       - 

Nor  did  the  law  allow  slaves  to  be  gotten  and  held, 
except,  in  such  manner  as  the  law.  itself  prescribed.  No 
Hebrew  w^as  permitted  to  acquire  a  slave,  either  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud  :  otherwise,  he  should  be  put  to  death. — 
It  constituted  the  crime  of  '*  man-stealing,"  whether  the 
man  stolen  were  a  Hebrew  or  a  foreigner:  Exod.  21: 
16  ;  Comp.  Gen.  40  :  15  ;  Deut.  24 :  7  ;  1  Tim.  1  :  10. 

While  the  law  thus  protected  the  master  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  servants  within  the  commonwealth  of  Isra- 
el ;  yet,  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  slaves 
escaping  into  Judea  from  foi'eign  countries.  In  such 
cases,  the  fugitives  were  not  to  be  delivered  up  again  to 
their  masters,  (Deut.  23  :  15-16;  Comp :  1  Sam.  30  :  15,) 
which  law  has  become  the  law  of  nations  on  the  point* 
No  reference  is  had  in  this  law  (as  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  Deut.  23  :  15-16,  taken  in  connection  with  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Israel  will 
show,)  to  slaves  within  the  territories  of  Israel,  escaping 
from  one  tribe  or  city  to  another.  If  such  were  not 
to  be  given  up,  there  would  have  been  an  end  speedily 
put  to  servitude  among  the  people  of  God.  If  the  foreign 
slave  were  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice,  in  that  case, 
we  presume,  he  would  be  given  up:  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciple embraced  in  the  laws  requiring  no  protection  to  b© 
given  to  criminals.  Exod.  21:  14;  Deut.  19:  11-13; 
1  Kings,  2  :  29-34. 

And  to  conclude  under  this  head,  so  far  from  permit- 
ing  the  right  of  the  ownership  of  slaves  to  he  invaded,  in 
any  way  or  form  ;  so  far  from  permitting  slaves  to  be 
injured  or  decoyed  or  stolen  away,  or  in  any  manner 
rendered  unprolitable  to  masters,  all  men  were  and  are 
by  the  command  of  God  in  the  Decalogue  forbidden,  so 
much  as  to  ^^Govet  their  neighbor's  man-servant,  or  his 
maid-servant."     Exod.  20  :  17. 

The  right  of  ownership  in  the  slave,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  respects  the  service  of  the  slave.  The  control 
of  his  person  being  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his  ser- 
vice, is  lodged  with  the  master  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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when  he  is  unable  to  exercise  it  efficiently,  with  the  civil 
power  in  the  second,  whicli  comes  in  to  his  aid.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  of  control  is  necessarily  left  to  the 
discretion  of  tlie  master,  both  as  to  time,  the  means,  and 
the  extent :  but  he  is  required  to  act  benevolently  and  , 
humanely,  not  only  for  interest  and  for  conscience  sake, 
but  also  for  fear  of  the  civiLpower,  which  casts  its  arms 
of  protection  around  the  slave,  as  part  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. 

This  right  of  ownership,  we  may  further  remark,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  is  in  man  as  man.  While  the 
slave  is  reckoned  as  property,  yet,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of,  and  by  all  the  laws  regulating  his 
religious  instruction  and  training,  and  his  treatment,  he 
is  not  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  dumb  animal,  nor  a 
mere  chattel :  but  he  is  a  man  ;  a  fellow  being  ;  having 
the  attributes,  the  connections,  the  hopes,  tlie  fears,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  common  to  humanity,  although  in  a 
subordinate  condition  in  society,  and  not  upon  a  social 
or  civil  equality  with  his  maister.  In  his  station  and 
circumstances,  he  is  to  be  respected  and  treated  as  a 
man  ;  and  have  accorded  to  him  all  the- rights,  privile- 
ges, protection  and  enjoyments,  which  are  compatible 
with  that  station,  and  with  those  circumstances.  The 
authority  of  the  master  over  him  is  perfect  within  his 
appropriate  sphere  as  a  master.  He  cannot  command, 
nor  in  any  manner  require  his  servant  either  to  do  or  to 
suffer  that  which  would  be  criminal  before  God  and 
man ;  or  injurious  to  him  in  mind,  body,  family  or  es- 
tate. He  is  under  obligation  to  do  to  him  as  he  would 
wish  to  be  done  by,  were  he  in  the  like  condition  and 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  the  slave  are  pressed  upon  him  as  a  man.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  justice  of  the 
origin  or  nature  of  the  governments  under  which  men 
live  ;  nor  upon  the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of 
their  administration  :  but  they  uniformly  recognize  "the 
powers  that  be  as  ordained  of  God,"  and  therefore,  be- 
cause of  Divine  ordination  and  authority,  are  to  be 
obeyed  under  penalty  of  Divine  displeasure.  Servants 
are  rational  and  accountable  creatures  of  God,  and  are 
to  readfei"  obedieiace  to  those  who  are  set  in  authority 
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over  them :  not  only  that  they  may  approve  themselves 
to  God,  and  to  the  consciences  of  men,  bnt  that  they 
may  also  escape  wrath.  Herein  are  they  regarded  by 
God,  although  in  a  servile  and  dependent  condition,  as 
"the  possession,"  "the  money"  of  their  masters,  yet  not 
as  the  brutes  that  perish,  nor  as  mere  senseless  goods 
and  chattels,  but  as  men.  Whatever  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes they  may  pass  through  as  "  the  possession"  or 
"money"  of  men,  they  are  "  bond-m6?^"  and  "  bond- 
wcmien^''  and  are  so  considered  and  treated  all  the  Bible 
through. 

Slavery  among  the  people  of  God  was  both  tern,porary 
and  perpetual^  according  to  the  national  character  of  the 
slaves  themselves. 

The  temporary  slaves  were  of  Hebrew  origin ;  and 
made  slaves  by  poverty,  crime,  or  voluntary  act.  They 
could  be  held  in  servitude  bv  their  brethren,  but  six 
years  only  :  in  the  seventh  year  they  were  to  be  set  free; 
and  with  special  rewards  and  gifts  on  the  score  not  only 
of  brotherhood,  according  to  the  flesh,  but  also  of  justice, 
since  the  labour  of  a  slave  was  more  profitable  to  the 
master  than  that  of  an  hired  servant,  for  the  master  paid 
him  no  wages  for  his  work. — Deut.  15 :  12-18.  If  the 
slave  was  unmarried,  he  should  be  set  free  unmarried  : 
if  married,  and  his  wife  had  shared  his  servitude  with 
him,  then  he  should  go  out  with  his  wife  and  family. 
But  if,  during  the  period  of  his  servitude,  he  married  a 
perpetual  slave,  belonging  to  his  master,  he  alone  should 
go  out  free:  and  his  family  would  remain  as  they  were, 
the  perpetual  possession  of  their  master.  In  this  case, 
however,  should  the  Hebrew  husband  and  father,  from 
affection  to  his  master  and  his  wife  and  children,  refuse 
his  right  of  going  out  free,  and  prefer  remaining  in  his 
condition,  his  master  should  bring  him  before  the  judges,* 
and  the  fact  of  his  voluntary  subjection  being  establish- 
ed, in  lasting  evidence  of  it,  he  should  bore  his  ear 
through  Vith  an  awl;  and  he  should  then  serve  him 
forever,  and  have  no  more  right  to  go  out  free  at  the  end 
of  every  six  years. — Exod.  21 :  1-6.  And  this  law  ap- 
plied equally  to  female  slaves  in  like  circumstances. — 
Deut.  15 :  17. 

But  a  servant  of  this  sort,  it  appears,  after  all,  should, 
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together  with  his  family,  be  set  free  at  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee :  and  for  the  reason  that  a  Hebrew  should  never  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  "  bond-man"  or  "  bond-servant," 
but  as  an  "  hired  servant,"  a  sojourner,  a  temporary 
slav^e,  by  his  brethren.     Levit.  25:  39-43. 

The  Lord  says,  ''They  are  my  servants,  which  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  they  shall  not  be 
eold  as  bond-men,"  or  with  the  sale  of  a  bond-man, 
Levit.  25  :  1-46  ;  that  is,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  bond- 
age, as  the  Lord  immediately  explains  :  "  But  thy  bond- 
men and  thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall 
be  oV  the  heathen  round  about  you  :  of  them  shall  ye 
buy  bond-men  and  bond-maids.  Moreover,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them 
shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
whicli'they  begat  in  your  land  :  and  they  shall  be  your 
possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheHtance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  posses- 
sion :  they  shall  be  yovu  bond-men  forever  ;  but  over 
jour  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule 
one  over  another  with  rigour." — Levit.  25  :  44-46.  In 
this  passage,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  Hebrew  and 
foreign  slaves ;  and  between  the  terms  which  they  sever- 
ally could  be  held  to  service  :  the  Hebj:ew  for  six  years 
only  ^t  a  time  ;  and  under  no  circumstances  beyond  the 
year  of  Jubilee :  while  slaves  of  foreign  nations  might 
be  held  as  a  possession  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  parents  and  children  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  year  of  Jubilee  had,  in  its 
provisions  of  liberty  to  the  enslaved,  no  I'eference  what- 
ever to  them.     They  never  went  out  free. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  that  Israelites  should  not 
be  h^ld  in  perpetual  bondage,  provision  is  made  of  a 
right  of  redemption  to  any  Hebrew  who  had  waxed  poor 
and  sold  himself  to  a  stranger  or  a  foreigner  dwelling  in 
Judea.  If  unable  to  redeem  himself,  any  one  near  of 
kin  might  redeem  him,  and  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
year  of  Jubilee  :  and  if  not  redeemed  before  then,  at 
the  Jubilee,  he  should  have  his  freedom  :  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  the  servant  of  God,  redeemed  out  of 
Egypt,  and  therefore  must  never  be  ruled  over  with 
rigour,  and  held  in  perpetual  bondage. — Levit.  25  :  47-55. 
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And  because  the  children  of  Israel  disregarded  the  law 
regulating  the  enslavement  of  their  brethren  ;  and  would 
not  release  them  at  the  times  appointed,  but  endeavoured 
to  keep  them  in  perpetual  bondage,  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah 
the  Prophet,  34 :  8-17  ;  and  for  this  great  sin,  among 
many  others.  He  visited  them  with  the  sword,  with  pes- 
tilence and  famine,  and  removed  them  out  of  their  good 
land  and  made  them  captives  in  all  kingdoms  of  the 

earth!        ■s--''   •■•  •.;^'C-:<.)--(:i      j-M.;;^  '^ /-;'.-^U.->;t';fv.    'i- 

The  perpetual  slaves  were  of  foreign  origin,  obtained 
from  the  heathen  nations  round  about.  Tliese,  accord- 
ing to  Levit.  25 :  44,  46,  already  referred  to,  might  be, 
and  were  held  in  perpetual  servitude  from  father  to  son, 
and  descended  in  families,  like  any  other  property,  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  were  bought,  sold,  given, 
and  willed  away  like  any  other  property.  They  were 
the  possession,  the  money  of  their  owners,  as  were  their 
silver  and  gold,  and  flocks  and  herds.  The  idea  that  the 
Scriptures  make  a  difference  between  servants  and  other 
property,  and  so  were  not  accounted  property,  is  puerile, 
and  in  the  face  of  positive  declarations  to  the  contrary. 
Exod.l2:  6,16;  20:  14 ;  24 ;  35;  26:  13,14;  32: 
1-5;  36:  6-7.    Job,  1 :  1-13;  31  :  13-16. 

The  increase  of  servants  born  in  the  house  and  bought 
with  money  is  reckoned  among  the  special  blessings  of 
God  upon  the  possessions  of  men.  Gen.  23 :  36;  Job 
1:  1-3;  Gen.  32:  1-5;  33:  10-11;  26:  1214. 

The  foreign  slaves,  in  all  religiously  trained  house- 
holds in  Israel,  were  circumcised  and  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  but  their  profession  of 
religion  and  membership  with  the  church  had  no  effect 
upon  their  civil  condition.  They  remained  in  perpetual 
servitude.  This  fact  obtained  also  with  slaves  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament — the  oldest 
records  in  the  world,  furnish  no  information  oi  the  precise 
period  in  the  history  of  our  race  in  which  the  institution 
of  sla/oery  took  its  rise.  Slavery  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
curse :  a  curse  to  be  visited  in  the  lapse  of  time  upon 
Ham  and  his  descendants,  and  not  long  after  the  flood. 
Gen.  9:  20-29.  «   ■  .    --'       ^  -  '  •  ■■■ 
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■  The!  .institution  sprang  up  between  the  utter jng  of  thi^ 
purs©  ^nd  the  age  of  Job.  It  existed  in  the  age  of  Job^ 
1:1-3;  3:  19;  19 :  16 ;  31:  13-15.  We  believe  Job 
to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Serug,  arjd  Serug  :v^a9 
born  193  years  after  the  flood.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
cbronologiy  then  slavery  wa^  introduced  about  ^00  years 
after  the  flqod.v.  ..,ii  r.:\u  ;i:r.!i  !-.;;-;/  -.U  ,^^^,s\'u-  >\U)\r. 
The  precise  jnanner  is  as  much  unknown  as  the  precise 
time  of  itp  intrpductio^i.  It  owed  its  origin  no  doubt  to 
the  weaknesses  and  necessities  of  men,  which  placed 
them  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  in  the  power, 
and  finally  iqto  the  absolute  possession  of  those,  more 
mighty  and  more  independent  than  themselves. 

,  It  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Abraham; 
indeed,  it  is  a  form  of  government,  which  bas  preyailedi 
almost  in  all  nations,  and  in  pveiy  quarter  of  the  wgrld 
from  his  time  to  the  present.  Once  introduced,  it  pprpa4 
on  every  hand.  Such  is  the  tegtimopy  of  history.  ,:  ■..,-]^ 
.;  Since  the  days  of  Job  the  Oh%tfeh.  of  Qod,  hcfiS  hxd 
connection  with  this  institMtion.  It  has  never  known  an 
hour  in  its  existence  that  it  did  not  embraqe  in  its  meoi^ 
bership  masters  and  servants. 

The  visible  Church  of  God,  get  up  in  ^he  family  an(^ 
household  of  Abraham,  held  s) ayes  in  its  communion 
dowm  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  appear  in  that 
same  visible  Qhurch  ^fter  Christ  ascended  to  Ile^ven  ; 
in  the  chnrches  gathered  by  the  Apostles  wbcreve^'  they» 
went  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  .c|*eati?re;.  ;They  met; 
the  system  in  all  qlimes.  It  prevailed, ov^r  the, Ron) an 
Empire,  ^t  survived  the  division. of  that,  Empire,  anci 
when  both  tb^  Eastern  and  Western  Empij'^s  W'^i'9 
broken  intjo  many  kingdoms  it  survived  in  them  all,, and 
finally  passed  away  by  slo.w  and  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  ,^^'cept  Russia 
and  Turkey.  It  exists  in  Asia.  ,  Africa  is,  an  house  of 
bondage.  Not  long  after  the  discoyery  of  America  in 
149Sj  it  was  introduced  both  into  North  and  South 
America,  and  while  it  has  ceased  in  many  portions  ,of 
South  America,  it  still  covers  vast  areas  of  territory  in, 
both  North  and  South  America.         ,:  ,  ,      ,,,  ,  ,     ; 

Christianity  has  met  with  the  institution  \yherever  i^ 
has  gone,  and  in  her  progress  must  continue:  to  meet  i,t. 
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She  has  carried  hei?  meesage  of  salvation  alike  to  servant 
a,i^^  master,  tai:ii^,of  both  classes  haa  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  gathered  multitudes  into  his  kingdom  to  be 
with  him  in  glory  forever,      • 

.,  The  institution  of\s\&>VQry As  sanctioned inhoth  the  Old 
g/nd  the.  J^0w  Testament, 

For  ip  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  it  in  any  man- 
ner condemned  by  God.  Had  the  institution  been  in 
jtself  sinful,. the  condemnation  of  the  Holy  One  would 
have  fallen,  jjiqd  with  distinctness,  upon  it,  as  upon  all 
sin;  and  on  the  just  principle  that  all  sin  should  be 
abandoned,  He  !Woul4  have  required  his  people,  as  much 
as  in  thei?)  lay,  inrunediately  or  prospectively  to  put  an 
^nd  to  the  institutioi?,  or  rid  themselves  of  all  connection 
yfiih  it.  If  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  in  itself 
pinf^l)  it  is  incredible  that  the  Holy  One,  who  hates  sin 
hx  every  for^i^v  fehonld  in  no  single  instance  in  all  His 
Word  declare  it  to  be  so.  It. is  incredible  that  our  Lord 
who  made  known  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  and  eared 
fpr  no  man,  should  never  condemn  it.  Kq,  nor  his  holy 
Apostles  and  ministers  who  partook  of  His  bdld  and 
fearless  spirit},  and  even  laid  down  their  lives,  for  the 
truth.  M-ii'.j':-,  ,i)  •  -rA  >^-  '!  'r  :  .['  :-  ,  :  t  '.'■  :  \  .-i^'  > 
,  On  the  contrary,  the  institution  is  recognized  as  fexist- 
^ng  aniong  men,  and  the  Lord  sanctioned  it  both  in  its 
t^mpp^ral  and  I  perpetual  form..  He  regulated  the  tern* 
PQVf^ry  servitude  of  his  own  people,  and  not  only  per- 
niit(<)e4>  but  commanded  his  people,  if  Jihey  desired  slave 
property,  to  purchase  slaves  from  foreign  nations,  and  to 
hplq  them  for  a  perpetual  possession,  for  themselves  and 

tjbiejr  children  aft^^  tb  6  "3  •  i  ri  k.  ii  "  ".-i..  :.i'  -T;-.  j;i 
,  (The  institut-ron  is  recognized  in  the  fourth,  and  again 
in  the  tenth  commandment,  and  tlie  Lord  secures  the 
lawful  possession  and  use  of  the  slave  to  his  master  by 
fo.rbidding,  upon  penalty  of  his  displeasure,  even  the 
"(?pveting"  of  that  slave  by  his  neighbor. 

If  marriage  Js  recognized  in  those  commands,  and  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  as  lawful, 
so  is  slavery  and  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
recognized  as  lawful.  We  repeat  it,  that  if  slavery  be 
in  itself  sinful,  it  is.  incredible  that  the  Holy  and  Just 
One  should  give  His  unreserved  sanction  to  and  per- 
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petuation  of  it,  both  in  the  common  law  given  to  his 
people  and  in  the  ten  commandments,  which  are  binding 
for  all  time  upon  the  whole  race  of  men. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  condemnation  of  any  one  child 
of  God,  or  man  of  the  world,  for  holding  the  relation 
either  of  master  or  servant.  No  one  is  condemned,  nor 
abused,  nor  threatened,  nor  unchurched,  for  being  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  '  •,  ;.  ;  r         ' 

On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  eminent  saints  were 
slaveholders.  They  were  accounted  the  friends  of  God, 
the  patterns  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the  lights  of  the 
world.  Such  men  were  Job,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  tbe  people  of  God  in  the  Church  down  to  the  coming 
of  our  Lord.  The  churches  which  held  in  their  commu- 
nion masters  and  servants,  and  which  were  gathered  by 
the  Apostles,  are  most  highly  commended  for  "their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  love  to  all  the  saints."  Col. 
1 :  3-5  ;  3  :  22  ;  4:1;  and  Eph.  1 :  15-23  ;  6 :  5,  9. 
They  were  those  who  had  experienced  "  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  given  us  by  Jesus  Christ:"  they  were 
*'  enriched  by  him  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge:" 
they  "  came  behind  "  other  churches  "  in  no  gift.  1 
Cor.  1 :  3-7 ;  7 :  21.  And  would  be  "  the  rejoicing  "  of 
the  Apostles  "  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  2  Cor.  1 : 
13-16.  They  were  brethren  beloved :  *'  the  elect  of 
God."  1  Pet.  1:  2;  2:  18.  And  of  Philemon  the 
master  and  owner  of  Onesimus,  what  commendation 
have  we?  The  Apostle  Paul  calls  him,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  affection,  "  our  dearly  beloved  and  fellow  labourer." 
He  "thanked  God  "  for  him  and  "  mentioned  him  always 
in  his  prayers,"  "  hearing  of  his  love  and  faith  which  he 
had  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  and  toward  all  saints."  He 
was  one  of  the  Apostle's  own  converts — v.  19.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  at  his  master's  house  Onesimus  became 
acquainted  with  the  Apostle,  and  when  he  ran  away  and 
went  to  Rome  he  searched  Paul  out  and  renewed  the 
acquaintance  and  became  a  convert  to  Christ  under  his 
faithful  preachingand  admonitions.  Philemon,  although 
he  had  an  unprotitable  servant,  yet  was  a  truly  Christian 
master,  and  had  a  "Church  in  his  house:"  whose  "love 
refreshed  the  saints,"  and  in  whom  the  Apostle  had 
every  "  confidence," — v.  21.     Philemon,  vs.  1-25. 
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Masters  and  servants  were  admitted  to  full  and  lasting 
membership  with  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages.  In 
fact  the  original  members  of  the  visible  church  as  organ- 
ized and  set  up  in  the  family  and  household  of  Abraiiam, 
were  the  bond  and  the  free,  masters  and  servants.  The 
mere  fact  of  holding  slaves  never  excluded  any  man 
from  the  church.  Ko  question  of  this  sort  was  ever 
mooted.  Not  a  word  is  said  to  masters  of  the  injustice 
and  sinfulness  of  holding  men  in  bondage,  nor  to  servants 
of  their  right  to  freedom,  and  to  break  away  from  servi- 
tude whenever  they  might  be  able  to  do  so.  No  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  system  as  injurious  to  the  graces 
of  Christians  :  or  as  subversive  of  religion,  and  conse- 
quently detrimental  to  the  spirituality  and  purity  of 
churches.  As  already  observed,  the  churches  which 
embraced  in  their  communion  masters  and  servants  are 
approved  and  commended  by  the  Apostles. — 1  Cor.  12: 
13;  Gal.  3:  27-28;  Col.  3:  10-11  ;  Eph.  6:  5-9.  Even 
the  very  Priests  themselves,  the  sacred  ministers  of  God, 
who  served  at  the  altar  in  all  holy  things,  owned  slaves, 
who  were  both  "  bought  with  their  money,"  and  "  born 
in  their  house."  Levit.  22 :  11 ;  Judges  19  :  3-9 ;  1 
Sam.  2:  13.  .    . 

The  relations  of  master  and  servant  are  recognized  as 
are  those  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  king 
and  subject ;  and  being  members  of  the  church,  they 
are  exhorted  and  commanded  upon  evangelical  motives 
faithfully  and  truly  to  perform  towards  each  other  the 
duties  growing  out  of  those  relations,  if  they  would  ap- 
prove tnemselves  the  true  disciples  of  Christ.  Eph.  6  : 
1-9;  Col.  3:  22-25;  4:  1;  1  Tim.  6:  1-5;  Titus  2 :  9-15; 
1  Pet.  2:  18-25.     • 

^We  may  add  that  our  Lord  himself  met  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  has  left  no 
condemnation  of  it  as  in  itself  unjust  towards  men  and 
sinful  towards  God.  The  Centurion  is  praised  for  his 
remarkable  humility  and  faith  :  the  Saviour  heals  his 
sick  servant  and  gives  him  all  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  his  services,  once  more  restored  to  health  and  strength. 
Matt.  8  :  6-13  ;  Luke  7  :  1-10.  In  his  preaching  and 
teaching  he  at  certain  times  had  it  in  his  eye,  and  some 
of  his  most  impressive  illustrations  are  drawn  from  it. 
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Matt.  18  :  21-35  ;  Luke  12  :  47 ;  17 :  7-9 ;  John  13  :  16 ; 
15:   15. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  immediately  encountering  the  insti- 
tution in  his  ministry,  has  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  master.  In  a  part  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians 7 :  17-24,  he  exhorts  every  Christian  to  glorify 
God  in  that  particular  condition  in  which  he  is  placed 
by  His  Providence.  '^  Art  thou  called?"  that  is,  to  the 
gracious  state  and  exalted  privileges  of  the  Christian, 
''  being  a  servant  "  or  slave  ?  What  then  ?  Does  Chris- 
tianity oblige  your  master  to  free  you  ?  'No.  Does  it 
absolve  you  from  your  civil  obligations  to  your  master? 
IS^o.  Your  condition  is  unchanged  :  you  are  a  servant 
still.  What  then?  *' Art  thou  called  being  a  servant? 
Care  not  for  it."  Let  not  this  humble  and  dependent 
state  disturb  you.  All  I  say  in  relation  to  it  is  this  : 
"  If  thou  mayest  be  free,  use  it  rather."  Be  free  if  you 
lawfully  can  and  desire  to  do  so,  but  if  not,  then  care  not 
for  it.  ITour  servitude  is  temporary  only  :  it  will  not 
prevent  your  saving  your  soul  in  it.  ''The  time  "  allot- 
ted for  us  here  on  earth  "is  short."  "The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away," — vs.  29-31.  Bond  or  free, 
you  are  Christ's,  and  all  the  benefits  of  his  salvation  are 
yours.  "  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  his 
servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman  :  likewise  he  that  is  called 
being  free  is  Christ's  servant."  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price."  Christ  has  purchased  you  with  a  price— even 
Lis  precious  blood.  He  now  and  forever  is  your  Lord 
and  Master  in  Heaven.  "  Be  not  the  servants  "  or  slaves 
"  of  men ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  your  condition  discharge  not 
your  duties  as  the  slaves  of  men  simply,  looking  no 
higher  for  approbation  and  reward  than  the  hand  of  the 
master.  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  Ye  are  Christ's 
freemen,  therefore  with  good  will  do  your  service  as  unto 
the  Lord  and  not  unto  men  only.  Col.  3  :  22-25  ;  Eph. 
6  :  5-8.  And  ye  shall,  for  the  good  that  ye  do,  receive 
a  reward  of  the  Lord.  How  does  the  Apostle  conclude? 
"Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein 
abide  with  God."  How  could  he  exhort  servants  to 
abide  in  servitude,  serving  God  therein,  if  that  condition 
was  unjust  and  sinful?  Was  not  this  the  time  and  the 
place  for  him  to  have  given  other  views  and  other  coun- 
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sels  of  a  perfectly  opposite  character  to  the  church  and 
the  world,  if  he  had  believed  slavery  to  be  in  itself  sin- 
ful ?     He  has  not  done  it?      •     .       '^i-      ■    '.>';'  '•' 

He  comes  in  contact — direct  contact  with  the  system 
again  in  the  case  of  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus  already 
mentioned.  Does  he  condemn  the  system  as  unlawful  ? 
and  Philemon  a  guilty  man  because  a  master?  No. 
By  the  laws  of  God  given  to  his  people  anciently,  and 
by  the  Koman  laws  under  which  Philemon  lived,  he 
could  pursue  Onesimus  and  recover  him  wherever  he 
should  find  him  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  : 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  authorities  to  give  him  aid  in 
his  apprehension  and  recovery.  Does  Paul  deny  the 
justice  of  these  laws?  Does  he  refuse  to  deliver  up 
Onesimus?  Does  he  advise  him  never  to  return  to  his 
master,  and  aid  and  abet  his  final  escape?  No.  He 
acknowledges  the  right  of  Philemon,  as  a  master,  to  the 
conti-ol  of  the  person,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of 
Onesimus  his  slave  :  and  he  sends  him  back  to  his  mas- 
ter with  a  letter  of  kind  intercession  and  commendation. 

Thus  have  we  the  institution,  which  existed  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  sanctioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  Kew  Testaments.  -         '     ' 

The  Duties  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  are  clearly  defined  and  enjoined  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

In  the  constitution  of  His  visible  church  in  Abraham, 
the  Lord  included  the  servants,  as  well  as  the  children 
of  believing  parents.  The  sign  of  the  covenant  was 
made  in  their  flesh,  and  all  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  that  covenant  was  opened  to  t}jera.  They  were  to  be 
trained  up  within  the  pale  of  the  church  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God.  "  He  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or 
bought  with  the  money  of  the  stranger,  which  is  not  of 
thy  seed,  must  needs  be  circumcised."-— Gen.  17  :  12-23. 
Abraham  '^  in  the  Aelf-same  day  circumcised  his  son 
Ishmael  and  all  that  were  born  in  his  house,  and  all  that 
were  bought  with  his  money."  He  apprehended  the 
will  of  God  as  expressed  toward  children  and  servants  in 
the  covenant,  and  performed  it  well.  He  received  the 
approbation  of  God :  "for  I  know  him  thAt  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household,  after  him,  and  they 
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shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment, 
that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  spoken  of  him." — Gen.  18  :  19.  Abraham  is  the 
example  of  all  masters  of  families  in  all  ages. 

The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  secured  in  the  fourth 
commandment  to  servants:  to  the  "man  servant"  and 
"  the  maid  servant :"  and  by  consequence  all  the  spiritual 
privileges  and  instruction  of  a  private  and  of  a  public 
nature.  They  were  to  meet  around  the  family  altar  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer  and  praise,  and  they  were  to  attend 
the  synagogue,  and  when  possible  the  temple  service. 
Exod.  20:  8-11.  .. 

They  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  sacred  feasts 
and  festivals  of  the  church  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
For  example,  at  the  Passover.  The  command  of  God 
to  his  people  was,  "  Every  man  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised  him,  shall  eat  of 
it." — Exod.  12:  44.  And  again  at  the  "Feast  of 
weeks"  or  " Pentecost."— Deut.  16:  9-12.  And  at  the 
"  Feast  of  Tabernacles."— Deut.  16 :  13-16.  "  Thou  shalt 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  and  thy  son  and 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant: 
vs.  11-14.  Moreover,  servants  were  to  accompany  their 
owners  to  public  worship  whenever  they  went  up  to 
worship  God  in  the  appointed  place,  to  present  and  eat 
before  the  Lord,  "  the  tithe  of  thy  corn  and  of  thy  wine 
and  of  thy  oil ;  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  or  of  thy 
flocks  ;  thy  free-will  offerings  or  heave- offerings  of  thine 
hand.  Thou  shalt  eat  them  before  the  Lord,  thou  and 
thy  son  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  servant  and  thy 
maidservant."     Deut.  12  :  13-18. 

At  the  renewing  of  the  covenant,  just  before  Israel 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  whole  congregation  was  present,  as  well  the 
stranger  as  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water. 
Deut.  29 :  1-13  ;  2  Chron.  34 :  30-31.  And  in  those  vast 
and  solemn  assemblies,  convened  every  seven  years  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  hear  the  whole  law  of  the 
Lord  read  and  explained  and  enforced,  servants  were 
present  with  the  families  to  which  they  belonged. — 
Deut.  31:   10-13. 

According  to  these  statements  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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servants  were  reckoned  a  part  of  the  household  and  a 
part  of  the  church  :  they  were  the  immortal  and  account- 
able creatures  of  God.  And  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
masters  was  that  they  should  recognize  and  feel  towards 
them  as  such.  They  were  "  brethren  in  the  flesh,  and 
also  in  the  Lord." — Phil.  v.  16.  Alike  "  partakers  of 
the  benefit"  of  grace  and  eternallife.  1  Tim.  6 :  1-2. 
The  same  God  is  the  Creator,  Saviour  and  Judge  of  both 
masters  and  servants,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  > 
with  Him.  Job  31 :  13-15. ,  Masters  should,  therefore^ 
faithfully,  in  their  households,  command  their  servants: 
bring  them  authoritatively  under  religious  instruction 
and  the  law  of  God ;  that  they  might  learn  and  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord ;  and  undei-stand  also  and  do  their  duty 
to  men  in  their  station  with  all  justice  and  fidelity. 
Gen.  18:  19.  The  unbroken  rest  of  the  Sabbath  should 
be  allowed  them ;  and  free  access  to  every  means  of 
grace ;  and  no  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
spiritual  instruction  and  improvement:  and  no  com- 
mands be  laid  upon  them,  nor  duties  required  of  them 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  Lord.  /i.,i.; 

Servants  are  recognized  also  as  a  part  of  the  household 
and  of  civil  society  ;  and  therefore  claiming  at  the  hands 
of  their  masters,  in  all  temporal  afikirs,  protection  from 
all  oppression,  and  abuse,  and  injury  in  person  or  family, 
or  in  property  ;  (masters  are  their  representatives  and 
guardians:)  also  provision  in  dwellings,  raiment,  food; 
opportunities  and  means  of  making  something  of  their 
own  for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment;  and  provision  for 
them  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  distress,  and  in  time  of 
old  age.  They  claim  from  their  masters  also  considerate 
and  kind  and  forbearing  treatment ;  that  the  labors  ex- 
acted of  them  be  not  oppressive,  nor  consuming  to  the 
spirits,  nor  destructive  to  life,  but  such  as  are  just  and 
easily  and  safely  performed  ;  that  their  intercourse  with 
them  be  not  distant,  disdainful,  and  morose,  but  con- 
descending and  kind  ;  that  they  forbear  threatening  and 
frequent  and  cruel  punishments,  and  temper  their  justice 
with  mercy  ;  that  they  take  a  true  inte^rest  in  the  families 
of  their  servants,  and  preserve  them  from  invasion  of 
wicked  men  ;  and  from  being  separated  as  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  and  finally,  see  that  all  ser- 
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vants  of  th6  household  dwell  togetbei' Vif tudusljr,  tbliipet' 
ately,  justly  and  peaceably   '" 
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All  these  duties  of  mastei-^  are  distinctly,  ol^'by  itapfc 
cation  and  direct  inf^retice,  repi^ated  in  the  I^6W  Testia- 
ment.  Therein  ar^  servants  reckoned  ks  metribefS  of  the 
household  of  the  chtirch,  dnd  of  civil  society  :  kh&  there- 
in are  duties  required  of  masters,  accOl-ding- to  these 
different  lights  in  which  their  servfints  are  N^iewed.— Ga!. 
3  :  26-28  ;  Eph.  6:8;  Col.  S  :  1041 ;  Eph.  6  :  Q  ^  Col: 
4:  1:  LukelT:  7-9;  13:  4748;  7!  2-ld.     •'  •  ^r  ai^// 

The  duties  of  sel'vants  io  theif  masters  are  defined 
with  equal  pi'e'cision  ih  both  Tefetam^nts.  Arid  tho6'6 
duties  are  Kev^rentid  Fear  and  Honotii*,  as  to  a  Rulei*; 
Law-giver  and  Judg0.---Mal.  1 !  6  ;  Eccl.  7  :  21 ;  1  Tim. 
6:1-2;  1  Pet.  3  :  18.  '  \\ 

Affection,  as  to  a  Fatbef*  ktld  frterid  :  Exod.-21:'  5.    ' 

Cheer/ul  obedience:  Gen.  16 :  9;  24:  1^65;  Job  19 ! 
16;  Matt.  8:9;  Eph.  6  :  5-8  ;  Ool.  3  :  22-25  ;  Titus  2  :  9; 

Fidelity  :  Gen.  24 :  1-65  ;  39  :  1-6  ;  Eph.  6  :  (I ;  Col.  8  : 
22;  1  Tim.  6;  2;  Titus  2:  10;  1  Pet;.^:  89;  Philfe^ 


mon. 
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And  Honesty  :  2  Kings,  5  :  20^27  ;  Titili2  :  10.^  '• 

The  inculcation  of  the&e  duties  upon  masters  and  feei'-' 
vants  is  made  the  business  of  the  Ministers  of  God.  And 
the  fulfilment  of  these  duties  is  essential  to  the  Christiaii 
charactei*  of  masters  and  serv'ant^. 

The  apostle  Paul  affirms  that  to  teftch  feel'Vatitfi' tMi' 
duties  is  *'  consenting  to  wholesome  words;  the  tvoi'ds  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  th6  do6trlhe  which  is  iii- 
cording  to  godliness."  Atid  "  if  any  man  teach  oth^i-- 
wi6e"-^deriy  and  absolve  servants  from  their-duties,  th^ 
apostle  brands  him  as  *' proud,  knowing  nothing;  but 
doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  Word$,  wherieof  Co- 
meth envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisin^s  :  perversa 
dispntings  of  men  of  corl'Upt  minds,  arid  destitute  of  th^ 
truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness'* :  arid  he  com- 
mands Timothy,  and  through  him,  all  godly  ministei*s 
and  persons,  "From  such  Withdraw  thyself "-^1  Tirii.  6: 
1-5. 

The  Church  of  God  has  been  in  connection  With  this 
institution  of  slavery  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  this 
days  of  the  Apostles,  over  2000  ye^ffe :  ^nd  hag  h&d 
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since  the  Apostles,  and  still  has,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  a  connection  with  it.  It  is,  therefore,. very  proper 
for  us  to  learn  from  the  word  of  God  itself,  which  we 
have  now  been  carefully  examining,  what  are  the  duties 
of  the  dmrch  towa/rds  the  institution  and  towards  those 
involved  in  it.  '":•,,,. 

,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  then,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  God's  Holy  Word  :      ■    ..     '  .    ; 

To  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  civil  government,  ordained  of  God 
in  His  providential  government  over  the  world. 

To  abstain  fj-om  pronouncing  that  institution  to  be 
sinful  which  God  has  everywhere  sustained  i  and  from 
making  a  renunciation  of  all  connection  with  it  a  term 
of  church  membership  and  a  test  of  Christian  character 
to  mankind,  which  God  has  no  where  done. 

To  abstain  from  all  denial  of,  or  interference  in  the 
right  of  the  property  of  masters  in  their  servants,  which 
is  perfect,  both  under  the  Divine  and  civil  law  :  and 
from  inciting  servants  to  acts  of  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or 
rebellion,  or  enticing  them  from  service,  and  in  any  way 
or  form  preventing  their  return  to  their  duty,  and  thereby 
robbing  masters  uf  their  property. 

To  obey  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State,  en- 
acted in  relation  to  the  institution. 

To  maintain  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  with  true  religion  and  with  a  credi- 
ble profession  of  Christianity.  ,,,...        f 

To  receive  upon  a  credible  profession,  both  the  "bond 
and  the  free  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  as 
brethren  beloved  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  equally  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  His  people. 

To  make  a  just  and  necessarj^  distinction  between  the 
abuses  of  the  institution  and  the  institution  itself:  be- 
tween the  abuses  of  the  relation  'of  master  and  servant 
and  the  relation  itself:  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  all 
other  civil  "institutions  and  relations  of  life. 

To  insist  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  mutual 
duties  of  master  and  servant  in  order  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  standing  in  the  church  :  and  in  cases  of  delin- 
quency, to  administer  discipline  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. 

Vol.  IX. — No.  3.  '       4 
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To  have  the  Gospel  freely  and  fully  preached  to  them : 
their  ignorance  removed  by  sound  instruction :  their 
spiritual  wants  searched  out  and  supplied  :  their  access 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  granted  and  secured  :  and  finally, 
to  have  them  included  with  their  masters  in  a  common 
pastoral  charge. 

In  performing  these  duties  the  church  fulfils  her  mis- 
sion, which  is  to  take  care  of  the  higher,  the  eternal 
interests  of  men  :  and  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  every  creature  under  Heaven. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen,  1  Cor.  7 :  21, 
pronounce  a  state  of  freedom  to  be  preferable  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  Slavery,  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  civil 
government  ordained  of  God,  Eom.l3:l-7;  is  not  as 
desirable  as  sonje  others:  yet  while  it  exists,  it  must  be 
honored  and  supported  by  all  who  live  under  it:  the 
church  is  required  so  to  do  whenever  she  comes  into 
contact  with  it.  Her  chief  concern  is  with  the  religious 
and  not  the  civil  condition  of  men.  ''  Fear  God,  honour 
the  king,*'  (1  Pet.  2:  17,)  is  the  command  of  the  Apostle. 
The  command  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  follows,  is,  "  Ren- 
der untu  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  which  are  God's."  Matt.  22  :  21.  And 
the  instance  is  yet  to  be  adduced  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures wherein  the  church  has  arrayed  herself  in  hostile 
attitude  against  any  form  of  civil  government  whatever, 
as  a  form  of  civil  government.  She  has  never  received 
any  command  of  God,  neither  has  she  been  self-moved 
by  either  her  own  wisdom  or  philosophy  at  any  time,  so 
to  do.  She  founds  religion,  not  empires.  She  dethrones 
iniquity,  not  kings.  She  comes  not  with  observation  to 
establish  her  dominion  with  fire  and  sword;  but  she 
comes  in  meekness  and  in  love,  and  with  the  unseen  and 
irresistible  leaven  of  grace :  and  thus  she  leavens  and 
purifies  the  corrupt  masses  of  mankind,  and  the  fruit  is 
righteousness  and  peace.  "Jesus  answered,  my  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world."     John  18  :  36. 

Tlie  government  in  slavery,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
partakes  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  "the  Patriarchal 
form."  The  head  of  the  household  occupies  the  place  of 
a  father,  master,  minister,  lawgiver,  and  judge.  A  great 
amoutit  of  power,  absolute  and  discretionary,  is  lodged 
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in  his  hands  :  and  consequently  he  is  able  to  make  that 
power  felt  either  for  good  or  for  evil:  for  good,  when  the 
master  is  a  son  of  Abraham  :  Gen.  18  :  19.  And  for 
evil  when  the  master  is  Nabal  and  a  son  of  Belial.  1 
Sam.  25:  14-25.  The  happiness  of  the  slave  is  bound 
up  in  the  character  of  the  master.  Herein  he  resembles 
the  child  whose  happiness  is  bound  up  in  the  character 
of  its  parent.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  character  of 
the  slave,  and  of  the  child,  has  much  to  do  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  master  and  the  father. 

Slavery,  therefore,  is  liable  to  abuse,  as  are  all  other 
civil  institutions  which  concentrate  power  in  a  high  de- 
gree in  the  hands  of  rulers.  But  masters  themselves  are 
under  him.  They  are  not  irresponsible  for  their  treat- 
ment of  their  servants. 

Their  servants  also  are  under  law,  and  are  not  left  to 
become  a  prey  to  violence,  injustice,  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion. They  are  recognized  as  persons:  as  an  important 
class  in  the  body  politic,  to  whom  rights,  privileges  and 
protection  are  guaranteed  by  law. 

The  institution  has  been  abused  through  the  lust  of 
wealth,  the  lust  of  power,  and  through  the  love  of  ease 
and  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  owners:  and  also  through 
the  idleness,  the  rebellion,  and  immorality  of  servants, 
who  have  provoked  and  drawn  down  upon  themselves 
"  buifetings  for  their  faults,"  1  Pet.  2  :  20,  and  many 
sorrows.  But,  as  already  remarked,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institution  and  its  abuses.  While 
the  Holy  Scriptures  uphold  the  institution  as  lawful, 
they  warn  men  against  its  abuses :  and  inculcate  the  du- 
ties of  masters  and  servants  in  the  plainest  manner:  and 
condemn  every  unjust  exercise  of  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  every  evasion  of  duty  on  the  other. 

The  song  of  the  angels  proclaims  the  object  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Son  of  God  :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  The  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  originates  those  principles  of 
benevolence  and  justice  in  the  breasts  of  masters  and 
servants,  which  legitimately  tend  to  a  higher  standard 
of  perfection  in  their  character  and  life,  and  to  a  greater 
measure  of  happiness  in  the  relations  which  they  sustain 
towards  each  other.     As  servants  become  improved  by 
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Christianity  and  by  that  pure  civilization   which  flows 


fi 
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id  so  fitted  for  th( 
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and  proper  u 
^  er  privileges,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  mas- 
ters, and  of  enlightened  policy  and  legislation  in  civil 
government,  will  award  those  privileges  to  them.  Pro- 
gress may  be  upward  and  onward  and  peaceful.  Modi- 
ihcations^  and  even  changes  in  the  system,  which  justice 
and  mercy  may  requre,  may  be  happily  effected  by  the 
tranquil  yet  powerful  and  conservative  influences  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Gospel  will  certainly  improve  this,  as  it 
will  every  other  defective  form  of  government  in  the 
world.  The  work  of  the  church,  as  she  stands  connected 
with  this  and  every  other  form  of  government,  is  to 
'^  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  "  to  render 
to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's."  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  blessed  be  God,  the  Church  will  ever  find  her 
happiness,  her  prosperity,  and  her  peace. 


■ 


ARTICLE  III. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  JOHN,  10:  28,  29. 

"And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life:  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which  gave 
them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand." 

Some  time  since,  when  preaching  in  the  country,  we 
had  occasion  to  introduce  and  comment  upon  this  pas- 
sage; remarking  that  it  was  not  limited  to  man^hwt 
that  the  terms  were  universal ;  that  Christ  asserted  the 
security  of  his  "  sheep  "  from  the  assaults  of  all  creatures. 
That  no  one  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  could  wrest  them 
from  his  hands. 

What  then  was  our  surprise,  on  coming  home,  and 
referring  to  the  passage,  in  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
daily  use  in  the  family,  to  find  the  word  "m6t?i"  inserted 
in  both  verses;  and  that  too  not  even  printed  in  italics, 
the  usual  mark  of  words  employed  by  the  translators  to 
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fill  out  the  English  idiom,  where  the  original  languages 
literally  rendered  do  not  complete  the  sense.* 

This  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  various  readings  of  the 
passage  in  all  the  copies  that  have  fallen  within  our 
reach,  and  with  the  following  result.f  The  Greek,  in 
verse  28,  is  ou^t/j,  and  in  29,  ou^e/V,  and  we  have  met 
with  no  various  readings  in  any  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  such  as  Knapp's,  Griesbach's,  Hahn's, 
&c. 

In  the  English  Bibles  we  find  chiefly  four  ^classes  of 
readings :  * 

1.  The  word  "  man  "  inserted  in  both  verses,  not  in 
italics. 

2.  The  word  "  man  "  inserted  in  both  verses,  but  in 
italics. 

3.  The  word  "  man  "  not  in  italics  in  verse  28,  and 
"  none  "  in  29. 

4.  The  word  "  man  "  not  inserted  in  either  verse,  but 
"  neither  any  man  "  in  28,  and  "  none  "  in  29. 

We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  editions  examined  in 
each  class:  . 

1.  Quarto  Ed.  of  American  Bible  Society, 
Koyal  Oct.  of 


u 


u 


u 


(( 


(( 


Large  Oct.  of 

PocOcet  Ed.  of 

Pocket  Ed.,  published  in  London, 

Townsend's  Arrangement,  Boston, 

Whitly's  Paraphrase,  London, 

Old  Edition  of  King  James,  (the  firstj 

2.  Quarto,  Edinburgh,  Kincaid, 

Bagster's  English  Polyglott,  London, 

Coit's  Arrangement,  Boston, 

Cottage  Bible,  Hartford, 

Scott's  Com.,  Quarto  Ed.,  Hartford, 

Adam  Clarke's  Com.,  N.  Y., 

Pocket  Ed.,  University  Press,  Edinburg, 
Lippincot  &  Grambo,  Phila., 
E.  Bliss  and  E.  White,  JSr.Y., 


1838. 
1838. 
1839. 
1853. 
1841. 
1698. 
1840. 
1741. 
1611. 

1Y85. 
1826. 
1834. 
1841. 
1816. 
1826. 
1850. 
1854. 
1822. 


*Royal  Oct.,  A.  B.  Society  Edition,  1853. 

f  We  sometimes  find  these  varieties  in  the  same  house. 
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This  is  found  in  all  editions  of  tbe  American  Bible 
Society  printed  since  the  report  of  "  the  Committee  on 
versions,  to  whom  the  subject  of  collating  the  editions  of 
the  English  Bible  published  by  this  Society,  with  those 
issued  in  Great  Britain,  was  referred  in  1848."^*  This 
report  was  made  in  1851. 

It  would  seem  that  in  some  of  the  former  editions  the 
B.  S.  had  omitted  the  word  "man,"  but  as  the  Oxford 
Edition,  which  this  Committee  had  adopted  for  their 
standard,  contained  that  word  in  italics,  tiiey  restored 
it:  for,  page  24  of  their  report,  they  say,  "The  Oxford 
copy  rightly  reads:  'any  man,"  'no  man;'  the  Edin- 
burg  and  American  have:  '  any,'  'none,'  corrected  like 
the  Oxford,  '  any  man^  '  no  man!'  " 

They  have  no  reference  to  the  original ;  to  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  to'tlie  "  mind  of  tlie  spirit  ;"  they  do  not 
inquire  whether  the  word  "w^ti"  is  necessary  to  "fill 
out  the  English  idiom,"  but  they  insert  it  according 
to  the  Oxford  copy,  which  of  course  is  regarded  as 
correct. 

This  is  the  edition  of  Dr.  Blaney  of  1769,  which  the 
Committee,  page  10  of  their  i-eport,  say,  "has  been  re- 
garded ever  since  its  ])ublication  as  the  standard  copy  ;" 
a  similar  remark  is  found  in  Robinson's  edition  of  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary,  page  184. 

But  notwithstanding,  "In  1806  Eyre  and  Strahan 
published  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible  sw^m^/*  in  point 
of  accuracy  to  the  'standard  edition'  of  1769,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1813  equally  accurate  with  that  of 
1806.  .It  lias  been  recommended  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  adopted  as  their  standard  edition." — 
Lownde's  Brit.  Lib.,  1839. 

3.  Where  "  any  man  "  is  found  in  28  and  "  none  "  in  29. 

In  almost  every  case  the  word  "  man  "  is  found  alike 
in  both  or  omitted  in  both.  One  copy  only  has  fallen 
under  my  notice  of  this  class,  a  Pocket  Ed.,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  printed  in  Edinburg  in  1698. 


*See  Report,  page  1.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Gardiner  Spring, 
Thomas  Cock,  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Edward  Robinson,  Thoa  E.  Vermilye, 
John  MoLiutock,  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr. 
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This  appears  to  be  the  opposite  of  Wicliffe  who,  1380, 
has  in  28  "  noon  "  and  in  29  "no  man." 

4.  Quarto  Ed.,  Phila.,  Carey  &  Son,  1818. 

Pocket  Ed.,  Edinburgh,  3s:incaid,  1764. 

Burkitt's  Paraphrase,  Eng.,  1790. 
Oct.  Ed.,  stereotyped  for  B.  S.  of  Phila.,  by  T. 

Kutt,  London,  1812. 

Paragraph  Bible  by  J.  [N'ourse,  Phila.,  1829. 

Pocket  Ed.,  Belfast,  Ireland,  1718. 

"        A.  B.  S.,  1850. 

Coke's  Cora.,  N.  Y",,  '  1812. 

Quarto  Ed.,  T.  R.  Collins,  Phila.,  1853. 

-  "        S.  Audnis  &  Son,  Hartford,  1847. 


Who  say  on  the  title  jpage,  "  Corrected  according  to 
the  Standard  Ed.  of  A.  B.  S." 

Quarto  Ed.,  Sumner  and  Goodman,  Hartford,  1846. 

The  publisher  says  that  he  has  made  this  impression 
from  the  Oxford  Ed.  of  1784,  by  Jackson  &  Hamilton, 
and  that  he  has  been  paijficularly  attentive  in  the  revisal 
and  correction  of  the  proof  sheets  with  the  Cambridge 
Ed.  of  1668,  by  John  Field,  with  the  Edinburg  Ed.  of 
1775,  by  Kincaid,  and  in  all  variations  with  the  London 
Ed.  of  1775,  by  Eyre;  that  when  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  words,  or  in  the  omission  or  addition  of  words 
among  these,  he  followed  that  which  appeared  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  of  Arias  Montanns,  and 
to  the  Greek  of  the  same  and  of  Leusden  ;  and  always 
adopted  some  one  of  the  above  mentioned  English  copies 
as  his  authority. 

Campell,  on  the  Gospels,  has  "any  one"  in  28,  and 
"  none  "  in  29  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Cottage  Bible,  in 
loco,  remark^  that  the  word  "  man  "  is  certainly  impro 
perly  supplied  here  as  in  many  other  places.  Whitby 
and  Lowman's  Commentary,  Phila.,  1846,  has  ^'^any 
man  "  in  28,  "  no  man  "  in  29.* 


^This  is  a  singular  case,  for  generally  thej  are  alike^  with  or  withoui 
italics. 
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It  is  not  found,  or  any  word  answering  t6  it,  in  either 
version.  The  Latin  of  Arias  Montanns  is  :  "Et  ego 
vitam  seternam  do  eis,  et  non  peribunt  in  seternnra,  et 
non  rapiet  qnisqnam  eas  de  mann  mea. 

Pater  mens  qui  dedit  mihi  major  omnibus  est;  et 
nemo  potest  rapere  de  mann  patris  mei. 

The  vulgate,  according  to  Popes  Sixtus  Y.  and  Clem-. 
ent  VIIL,  1852 :  "Et  ego  vitam  aeternam  do  eis  ;  et 
non  peribunt  in  seternum,  et  non  rapiet  eas  quisquam  de 
manu  mea.  Pater  mens  quod  dedit  mihi  majus  est  om- 
nibus, et  nemo  potest  rapere  de  manu  patris  mei."     In 


neither  of  which  is  any  word  for  •'  man  :"  non  quisquam 
and  nemo  are  equal  to  "  none." 

The  Latin  translation  of  Castalio,  his  most  important 
wark,  about  1550,  has :  Et  eis  vitam  do  sempiterham, 
nee  possent  unquam  perire ;  nee  mihi  quisquam  eas  de 
manu  eripuerit. 

Mens  pater  qui  mihi  dedit  eas  maximus  est  omnium, 
nee  quisquam  possit  ex  manu  mei  patris  extorquere. 

The  German  of  Luther  has:  Und  ich  gebe  ihnen  das 
ewiges  leben  :  und  sie  werden  nimmermehr  umkommen: 
und  niemand  wird  sie  inir  aus  meiner  hand  reissen. 
Mein  vater  der  sie  mir  gegeben^at  ist  grosser  denn  alles ; 
und  niemand  kann  sie  aus  meines  vaters  hand  reissen. 
Here  we  have  niemand,  no  one,  nobody,  in  both  verses. 

The  French  of DeSacy,  Paris,  1821,  (Catholic):  Je 
leur  donne  la  vie  eternelle,  et  elles  ne  perifisent  jamais  : 
et  nul  ne  les  ravira  d'entre  mes  mains. 

Ce  que  mon  Pere  m'a  donne,  est  plus  grand  que  toutes 
choses ;  et  personne  ne  pent  le  ravir  de  la  main  de  mon 
pere. 

That  of  the  Pastors  and  Teachers  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  1712  :  Et  je  leur  donne  la  vie  eternelle,  et 
elles  ne  periront  jamais  et  nul  ne  les  ravira  de  ma 
main. 

Mon  Pere  que  me  les  2i  donne  est  plus  grand  que  tot ; 
et  personne  ne  les  pent  ravir  de  la  main  de  mon 
Pere. 

The  same  in  an  edition  printed  at  London,  1817. 
Here  "  personne  ne"  and  "nulne"  mean  no  one,  no- 
body, in  a  general  sense. 

There  are  several  other  French  Translations  ;   one  by 
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David  Martin,  and  one  by  Ostervalt.*  The  last  is  the 
best  translation,  but  that  of  DeSacj  is  the  best  French. 

The  supplied  word  "m«^"  then,  in  these  verses,  is 
not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  Gonimittee  of  revision,  to  "fill  out  the  English 
idiom."  Those  Bibles  that  omit  it  convey  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  original  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

N^ot  only  so,  it  gives  a  wrong  sense  and  makes  the 
passage  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  evangelist. 

Christ's  people  are  sheep  given  him  by  the  Father,  in 
whom  he  is,  and  with  whom  he  is  one  :  he  gives  them 
eternal  life,  and  (or  xa»  like  Heb.  vav,  in  many  cases  de- 
noting the  end,  so  that  :t) 

{a.)  They  shall  not  by  any  means  perish  forever.  A 
double  negative,  making  a  strong  assertion.  They  shall 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  fold ;  wander  astray  in 
the  wilderness  and  get  lost  and  perish,  a<7roXwvTa»,  the 
word  used  in  reference  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  15 : 
24,  to  the  "lost  sheep"  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in 
Matt.  10 :  6.  See  also  Luke  19 ;  10 ;  Ps.  119  :  179 ; 
Jer.  50:  6.  '    "         ■ 

{b.)  No  one  shall  rob  them,  or  wrest  them  from  the 
hands  of  Christ,  and  of  His  Father.  In  12th  verse  he 
says,  "the  wolf  cometh  and  catcheth  the  sheep :"  and 
he  contrasts  himself  "  the  Good  Shepherd,"  with  the 
hireling,  who  deserts  his  post  and  leaves  the  sheep  a 
prey  to  the  wolf,  the  natural  enemy  of  sheep.:]:     And 

^Adopted  in  Bagster's  Polyglott. 

f  Nord.  Heb.  Gram.     §1093,  6,  b  and  d.     Gesenius  Lex.,  sub  voce,  6,  K 
:j:The  wolf  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheep. 
Hor.  Ep.  4:  1: 

Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit 
Tecum  mihi  discordia  est. 

Odes  Lib.  iii-:  18,  13  :  , 

Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos. 

Virgil  ^n.  ix :  60 :  . 

Pleno  lupus  insidiatus  ovili. 

Ec.  iii :  80 : 

Triste  lupus  stabulis. 
"  In  the  sacred  writings  the  wolf  is  everywhere  opposed  to  sheep  and 
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just  as  the  good  shepherd,  in  a  literal  sense,  protects  his 
sheep  from  their  great  natural  foe,  so  he  protects  his 
people  fronl  their  great  natural  foe,  represented  by  the 
wolf:  and  "who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour." When,  tlien,  he  says  "no  one  can  pluck  them 
out  of  his  hands,"  so  far  from  limiting  this  to  men^  he 
would  seem  primarily  to  refer  to  Satan  ;  and  U  he  can- 
not wrest  them  from  him,  then  no  inferior  foe. 

When,  then,  Christ  means  to  assert  the  security  of  his 
people  in  his  hands  from  every  enemy,  even  their  great- 
est, "  who  desires  to  have  them,"  it  weakens  the  force 
of  the  passage  to  insert  the  word  "  man." 

The  following  is  from  Poole's  Synopsis  :* 

28.  JVon rapiet  eas  (per  vim,  vel  dolum,  etc.,)  quisquarrb 
(nulla  vis,  ne  ipse  Diabolus  quidem,  qui  habetimperium 
mortis,  Heb.  2  :  14.  Non  latro,  non  raundus,  non  caro, 
non  ad  versa,  non  prospera,  non  vos  Pharisei.) 

De  manu  (i.  e.  potentia)  mea^  qua  custodiuntur: 

29.  Pater  mens  (exponit  quod  dixerat,  neminem  posse 
rapere  eas  e  manu  sua :)  qui  mihidedit  eas  (Pater  dat 
credentes  filio  servandos  ac  vivificandos ;)  major  (i.  e. 
fortior  sive  potentior)  omnibus  (creaturis,  et  angelis,  et 
hominibus,  et  morte,  et  diabolis)  est.  Potentior  est  ad 
servandum  quam  adversarius  ad  eripiendum.  Compara- 
tivus  pro  superlativo,  fortissimus,  potentissimus,  maxi- 
mus  omnium,  aeternus  et  omnipotens.  Et  (vel  ideo, 
quia  Pater  illis  potenlior  est)  nemo  potest  rapere  de  manu 
Patris  mei^  utpote  Omnipotentis.  Sub.  ergo  nee  de 
mea.     Ideo  illi  nihil  possunt  eripere  Patris  potestati. 

28.  Shall  not  wrest  them^  (by  force,  or  fraud,  <i\Q.^any 
one^  (not  even  the  Devil  himself,  indeed,  who  has  the 
power  of  death.     Heb.  2  :    15.     Not  a  robber,  not  the 

goats,  as  if  his  cruelty  and  rage  were  reserved  especially  for  these 
creatures." 

"He  is  cunning,  cruel,  and  rapacious ;  he  is  called  '  the  wolf  of  the 
evening.'  because  he  chooses  to  conceal  his  movements  under  the  veil  of 
night;  this  is  indeed  common  to  all  beasts  of  prey,  but  is  more  proper  to 
him  than  to  the  lion,  the  bear,  or  the  leopard."  See  Paxton's  Illustra- 
tions, vol.  1,  pp.  636-543;  Pliny  Nat.  Hist  Lib.  10;  Cap.  74;  Isa.  11 :   6. 

Bochart  Hieroz,  part  1,  lib.  8,  ch.  10. — He  is  said  not  to  be  gregarious. 
How  well  then  Satan  answers  in  character  to  "  the  wolf  I" 

*Ed.  1674,  London  :  the  references  mostly  to  Beza,  Pisoator,  and  Luoas 
Brugensis. 
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world,  not  the  flesh,  neither  adversity,  nor  prosperity,  no-r 
you  Pharises,)  fTom  my  handy  (that  is  nay  power,)  by 
which  they  are  guarded. 

29.  My  Father^,  (He  explains  what  he  had  said,  that 
no  one  could  snatch  them  from  his  hand,)  who  gavethem, 
me^  (the  Father  givefe  believers  to  the  Son  to  be  kept  and 
raised  to  life,)  is  greater^  (that  is  stronger,  or  more  pow- 
erful) ^Aoti  all^  (creatures,  both  angels. and  men,  and 
death  and  devils.)  He  is  stronger  to  keep  than  the  ad- 
versary to  seize.  The  comparison  for  the  superlative,* 
the  strongest,  most  powerful,  the  greatest  of  all,  eternal 
and  omnipotent.  And^  (or  therefore,  because  the  Father 
is  greater  than  they,)  no  one  can  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand^  since  he  is  omnipotent. 

■  Understand,  nor  from,  my  hand  therefore.  They  then, 
can  take  nothing  out  of  the  power  of  the  Father.  And 
he  adds  in  verse  30,  "  I  and  My  Father  are  one."f 
Corpp.  vv.  36,  38. 

The  doctrine  of  the  passage  agrees  with  what  we  are 
taught  in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  universe,  and  the  conse- 
quent security  of  His  church.  Eph.  1 :  21,  22.  He  is 
raised  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world  to  come. 

All  things  are  put  under  his  feet ;  he  is  made  bead 
over  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  which  is  his 
body.  .        , 

And  what  can  exceed  the  enumeration  that  Paul 
makes  in  Rom.  8  :  35-39?  "Though  the  whole  universe 
were  encamped  against  the  solitary  Christian,  he  would 
still  come  oft  more  than  conqueror."  "They  are  enclosed 
in  the  arms  of  everlasting  love."  Christ  came  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil :  he  enters  the  strong  man's  house 


*Comp.  for  super,  in  Greek,  see  Mat  18:  32;  Mark  4:  32;  1  Cor.  15  : 
19.     Winer's  Idioms,  Ed.  1850,  sec.  36,  p.  192. 

f  Lit  " one  thing,"  one  in  nature,  power,  etc.  "In  the  Apocalypse, 
not  less  than  in  the  Gospel  [of  John,]  there  is  found  a  disposition  to  rep- 
resent Christ  as  of  one  nature  with  the  Father,  to  exhibit  him  as  like 
God  in  power  and  honor.  The  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse  are 
the  two  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  this  disposition  most 
strikingly  displays  itself." — Hengst.  Apoc,  vol.  ii,  p.  685. 
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to  spoil  his  goods.  Many  of  his  miracles  were  intended 
to  show  his  dominion  over  the  infernal  world,  which  he 
fully  conquered  when  he  ascended  on  high.*  Eph.  4 : 
8  ;  Luke  19  :  18  ;  Eev.  6  :  11-14.  And  how  much  out 
of  place — what  a  weakening  of  the  effect,  if  at  the  close 
of  these  strong  declarations — these'  outbursts  of  exulta- 
tion and  triumph,  it  is  added,  "no  mcm^  then,  can  deliver 
out  of  his  hand." 

After  showing  in  the  clearest  manner  .that  no  one  of 
any  class  of  creatures  can  deliver  his  sheep  out  of  his 
hands ;  that  the  wolf  may  prowl  around  the  fold  in  any 
guise,  even  in  sheep's  clothing  ;  that  the  thief  and  rob- 
ber may  attempt  to  force  the  door,  or  attempt  to  climb 
up  some  other  way  without  success,  it  is  absurd  to  limit 
"  none,"  ou5s)?,  coextensive  in  meaning  with  the  individu- 
als that  make  up  "  all,"  -Tfavrwv,  to  one  class  of  creatures, 
"  man :"  Christ's  argument  may  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  hypothetical  syllogism :  , 

My  sheep  are  safe ;  my  Father,  one  with  me,  protects  them : 
To  take  them  from  Him,  requires  one  stronger  than  He ; 

But  no  one  is  stronger  than  He. 

Therefore,  no  one  can  take  them  from  Him.  f 

^Tlie  Devil  and  his  "  legions  "  of  unclean  spirits  had  encroached  upon 
the  domain  of  mind  and  voluntary  action  in  this  world :  they  had  "  pos- 
sessed "  men,  and  entirely  controlled  them. 

"  If  there  was  any  thing  that  marked  the  period  of  the  Lord's  coming 
in  the  flesh,  and  that  immediately  succeeding  it,  it  was  the  wreck  and 
confusion  of  men's  spiritual  life.  The  sense  of  utter  distharmony.  *  *  * 
The  whole  period  was  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness:  of  a  dark- 
ness which  then,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  was  the  thickest.  It  was 
exactly  the  crisis  for  such  soul  maladies  as  these,  in  which  the  spiritual 
and  bodily  should  be  thus  strangely  interlinked :  and  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  abounded  at  that  time." — Trench  on 
Mir.,  ed.  1850,  p.  134.  See  also  Art  Demoniacs  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  Bib. 
Lit.  The  following  most  solemn  thought  is  found  in  Townsend's  Notes 
on  the  Gospel,  page  '7'7:  "It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  the  demoniacs 
powerfully  represent  to  us  the  state  to  which  all  the  sons  of  Adam 
would  have  been  reduced  forever,  if  the  Son  of  God  had  not  descended 
from  Heaven,  to  accomplish  the  wonderful  plan  of  redemption  which  is 
revealed  in  the  inspired  writings.  *  *  "We  seldom  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  incalculable  benefit  which  has  already  accrued  to  the  world  from 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion." 

f  Verse  29,  is  like  many  other  passages  that  contain  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  statement,  "  My  Father  is  stronger  than  all,  none  can  over- 
come Him."  Ch.  1:  8,  "All  things  were  made  by  him;  nothing  was 
made  without  him."  1 :  20,  "  He  confessed  and  denied  not."  1  John,  1 : 
5,  "God  is  light,  no  darkness  is  in  him."    See  Ps.  92:  15;  Sam.  3:  2. 
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This  matter  of  supplied  words,  not  found  in  the  origi- 
nal, but  added  by  the  translator,  "  to  express  in  intelli- 
gible English  what  they  believed  to  be  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  a  sentence,"  which  are  sometimes  indicated 
by  Italics,  and  sometimes  not,  seems  to  have  made  a 
difficulty,  from  the  edition  of  1611,  down  to  the  recent 
thorough  revision  of  the  A.  B.  Society,  completed  in 
1851.  And  from  an  investigation  instituted  on  this 
head,  (before  1838,)  by  the  same  Society,  it  was  found 
"that  the  italicising  process  had  been  introduced  in  as 
many  as  eight,  to  ten  thousand  instances  over,  and  above 
those  which  had  originated  with  the  translators."* 

They  all  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  supply  "  man."  not  in  italics  when  translating  ou(Je/f, 
"  not  even  one,  not  the  least,"  emphatic ;  "  no  one,  no 
person  ;"  and  M*)5s«f,  "  not  even  one,  no  one,  i.  e.  no  one, 
whoever  he  may  be,  from  the  indefinite  and  hypothetic 
power  of  M-ii."! 

But  even  the  revised  edition  of  A.  B.  S.  is  not  con- 
sistent on  this  point.  In  a  copy  before  us,  dated  1853, 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  has  "ttwwi"  in 
italics,  but  there  are  scores  of  instances  probably,  where 
the  same  word  is  rendered  "  no  man,"  not  in  italics.  If 
Matt.  34 :  36,  and  Mark  12  :  32,  be  compared,  (the  Greek 
being  almost  exactly  identical,)  we  shall  see  an  inconsis- 
tency. 

Matt.  "  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  mow, 
no,  not  the  angels,"  etc:  Mark,  "  But  of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels,"  etc.  2 
Tim.  4:  16,  "No  man  (ou^sij)  stood  with  me,  but  all  men 
(•n'avTSf)  forsook  me."  Is  not  "  man"  as  much  a  supplied 
word  as  "men".^  The  same  thing  is  found  in  Heb.  12 : 
14. 

Luke  2 :  15,  "  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts,"  •n'avrwv. 

John  2 :  24,  "  because  he  knew  all  me?i,"  -^r'avraj. 

In  Rev.  5-:  3,  When  the  whole  wniverse  was  challen- 
ged to  produce  one  able  to  open  the  book  with  seven 
seals,  "and  no  man,  ou^sij, in  Heaven,  nor  in  earth,  nei- 
ther under  the  earth,  was  able,"  etc.,  and  when  we  hear 


*  Bush's  Notes,  on  Gen.,  vol  1.,  Int..  pp.  28,  28, 
f  Rob.  Greek  and  Eng.  Lex. 
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the  grand  chorus  of  "ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands"  of  angels  ;  and  when  "eve- 
ry creature  in  Heaven,  in  the  earth  and  under  the  earth, 
and  in  tlie  sea,  ascribe  such  glory  to  Christ,  for  so  far 
exceeding  them  all,  we  see  the  utter  inconsistency  of 
rendering  ovSsig  "no  man,"  as  if  that  were  the  sense  of 
the  original,  and  Christ  were  only  put  in  comparison,  in 
this  contest,  with  the  human  race.* 

In  Rom.  14 :  7,  the  rendering  is  not  consistent  in  the 
same  verse  :  "none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself,"  as  if  the  "no  man,"  was  not  included 
in,  "none  of  us."  It  would  be  literally  "none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself,  and  none  (of  us)  dieth  to  himself"  Or, 
"  For  not  unto  himself,  does  any  one  of  us  either  live  or 
die.:'f 

'Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this  discussion  that  it  is  hy- 
percritical :  that  if,  in  some  cases,  a  word  is  supplied 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  bears  not  the  mark  of  such 
a  word  where  it  ought,  that  is  a  small  matter;  that  we 
ought  not  to  find  fault  with  what  is  in  general  a  good 
translation,  and  for  the  most  part  perfect. 

But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  imperfections 
exist :  that  these  obscure  the  sense,  and  constitute  a 
hindrance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, arid  prevent  men  from  reading,  for  they  will  hard- 
ly read  what  is  obscure.  Every  thing  then,  that  tends 
to  remove  these  imperfections,  should  be  encouraged. — 
That  which  was  made  plain  in*the  words,  not  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  not  be  put  under 
a  cover  in  a  translation.  "The  meaning  of  the  Bible  is 
the  Bible";  this  meaning  is  in  the  text,  "But  it  is  the 
text,  and  strictly  nothing  but  the  text,  that  constitutes 
the  Bible,"  as  the  Committee  say.:]:  We  are  not  to  add 
to  the  Word  of  God  ;  nor  diminish  from  it. 

Words  become  things:  "words  are  the  daughters  of 
earth,  things  are  sons  of  Heaven."  The  changing  of  a 
word,  however  small,  in  a  deed,  a  bond,  or  any  instru- 
ment of  writing,  or  even  the  removal  of  a  point,  by  a 
forger,  is  a  great  crime,  and  may  essentially  alter  the 

*  Winer's  Idioms,  358. 

•j-  Life  and  Ep.  of  Paul,  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol,  ii.,  p.  188. 

X  Report,  p.  26. 
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sense :  How  much,  then,  may  depend  upon  human  ad- 
mixtures in  tbe  Word  of  God !  Great  events  often  fol- 
low from  insignificant  causes* — a  minute  portion  of 
poison  taken  by  a  man  may  be  instantly  fatal. 

Why  should  we  entertain  such  a  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, as  will  prevent  us  from  correcting  a  few  small 
errors  and  mistakes,  that  disfigure  our  excellent  version? 
Words  that  have  become  obsolete ;  that  have  changed 
their  meaning,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  let^  to  hinder^  have 
reversed  it^  might  give  place  to  others  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  progress  of  the  language.  Every  field 
of  knowledge  has  been  explored ;  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  science  :  investigations  in  geiDgraphy  and  histo- 
ry have  been  pursued  to  a  great  extent ;  and  why  should 
not  the  stores  thus  accumulated  be  applied  to  improve 
what  might  be  altered  for  the  better? 

But  we  have  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  a  new  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  long  since  written,  by 
men  of  learning  on  every  side.  Much  may  be  said  for  it, 
and  much  against  it.  Dr.  Davidson  remarks  that  "the 
time,  learning  and  labour  spent  upon  the  present  version 
were  well  bestowed.  It  far  surpasses  every  other  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  characteristic  qua- 
lities of  simplicity,  energy  and  purity  of  style,  as  also  in 
uniform  fidelity  to  the  original."f 

But  yet,  "  The  obscurity  of  some  passages,  especially 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  infelicity  and  almost  ludi- 
crous effect  of  certain  of  the  modes  of  expression  em- 
ployed, and  the  striking  indelicacy  of  others ;  the  arbi- 
trary rendering  of  certain  terms ;  and  the  unnecessary 
introduction,  in  some  instances,  of  the  words  distinguish- 
ed by  italics,  are  blemishes  that  have  been  so  frequently 
pointed  out  as  to  require  no  further  notice." — English 
Translations  and  Translators  in  Bagster's  Hexapla,  page 
110. 

We  find  errors  in  the  copies  of  the  classic  authors  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  when  they 
are  brought  to  light  we  do  not  hesitate  to  correct  them. 

*  "  It  is  said  that  a  single  drop  of  water  falling  into  a  furnace  of  melted 
copper,  will  blow  up  the  whole  building." — Bakewell's  Geology,  p.  264. 
}(  Kitto's  Bib.  Oyc,  Art.  Versions,  p.  919. 
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How  much  labor  has  been  spent  upon  the  text  of 
Homer. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  standard  English  Classics; 
into  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  editions  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  unauthorized  words  will  creep, 
disfiguring  the  text,  and  affecting  the  sense.  We  recur 
to  the  original  copies  and  restore  the  true  reading. 

How  much  has  been  done  to  remove  the  mistakes  of 
transcribers,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  "  nature's  darling."  What  a  vast  amount 
of  verbal  criticism  in  the  various  editions  of  Pope,  Theo- 
bald, Hamner,  Warburton,  Dr.  Johnson,  Stevens,  Ma- 
lone,  Rowe,  &c.  -And  it  is  said  that  Johnson  esteemed 
any  correction  of  the  text,  whereby  the  sense  of  this 
great  author  was  better  illustrated,  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

We  lately  saw  a  minute  correction  of  this  kind  in 
Cowper's  notice  of  the 

f  - 

*'  Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well  told  tale  ,  . 

Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail." 

In  all  the  common  copies  we  read  : 

"And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul  ;'* 

While  it  should  read  "  on  his  art  who  stole  ;"  and  this 
correction  of  only  half  a  syllable  is  now  made  in  the 
best  editions.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  misprint,  as 
all  must  admit,  in  Mat.  23:  24,  in  the  phrase,  "strain 
at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  where  the  sense  of  the 
evangelist  evidently  is,  that  they  strained  out  of  the  liquor 
drank  a  small  insect,  but  yet  would  swallow  down  a 
camel.  "Spoken  of  those  who  are  formal  and  diligent 
in  the  observance  of  lesser  duties,  but  negligent  in  the 
discharge  of  higher  ones."  This,  however,  is  not  the 
sense  at  present  in  our  translation,  but  the  word  "strain'* 
is  altogether  different  from  "  strain "  of  the  original. 
We  have  the  idea  of  great  effort  in  swallowing  a  gnat  in 
the  liquor  by  the  same  persons  who  could  swallow  a 
camel. 
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This  error,  haying  been  left  uncorrected  in  thp  first 
edition  of  King  James'  version  of  1611,  has  stood  so  ever 
since,  though  known  to  be  an  error.  The  previous 
translators  had  it  correct,  such  as  Tyndale's,  Cranmer's 
&c.* 

The  following  instance,  furnished  by  Rev.  Justin  Per- 
kins, Missionary  at  Oooroomiah,  Persia,  will  show  how 
much  adding  or  removing  a  dot  will  affect  the  meaning. 
When  speaking  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
remarks :  "  By  the  different  location  of  a  dot  new  light 
and  vividness  are  thrown  upon  a  passage  of  Scripture. 
A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  was 
in  Luke  24 :  32,  in  relation  to  the  conversation  between 
Christ  and  his  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmans : 
"  Did  not  our  hearts  hu/rn  within  us  ?" 

In  the  printed  version  it  is  yaheed^  bum,  the  same  as 
in  English.  But  ray  translator,  a  Nestorian  Priest, 
questioned  the  correctness  of  this  reading :  and  on  refer- 
ring to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  about 
five  hundred  years  old,  instead  of  "  yakeed^'*  "  'burn^'* 
we  found  "  yakeer^'^  heavy  or  dull ;  the  difference  being 
simply  in  the  location  of  a  point,  which,  in  one  case, 
being  placed  hlow  the  final  letter  of  the  word,  made  it 
Daled,  and  in  the  other  case,  placed  above  it,  made  it 
Eaish.  According  to  the  ancient  manuscript,  the  verse 
in  question  would  read :  "  And  they  said  one  to  another, 
were  not  our  hearts  heavy  (or  dull — reproaching  thena- 
selves  for  being  slow  of  understanding,)  while  he  talked 
to  us  by  the  way,  ^nd  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scrip- 
tures :  a  reading  which  certainly  loses  nothing  of  beauty 

*  See  note  in  Adam  Clarke's  Com.,  remarks  of  N.  Websters,  in  Knick- 
erbocker, April,  1836. 

As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  we  will  give  the  patoage  as 
it  stands  in  some  of  the  previous  translations : 

1.  Wickli^  1880 :  "  Blinde  leders  clensinge  a  gnat,  but  swolowinge  a 
camel." 

2.  Tyndale,  1584:  "Ye  blinde  gydes  which  strayne  out  a  gnat  and 
swalow  a  cammyL" 

3.  Crammer,  1539:  "Ye  blynde  gydes  which  strayne  out  a  gnat  and 
swalqwe  a  camelL" 

4.  Geneva,  1557  :  "Ye  blynde  guydes  which  strayne  out  a  gnate  and 
swalow  a  eammel." 

5.  Rheims,  1582:  *•  Blinde  guides  that  strqine  a  gnat  and  iwallow  a 
camel."    (This  is  the  Catholic  version.) 
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and  force  when  compared  with  our  own  version." — A.  B. 
Repository,  January,  1841,  page  15. 

Dr.  Perkins  does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  is  any 
authority  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  for  the  ancient  Sy- 
riac  reading.  But  Beza  found  in  one  manuscript  instead 
of  xaiofx^vT),  ouming^^sxaXvixiksvri^  covered,  veiled. 

In  favor  of  this  it  might  be  said :  1.  It  agrees  with  verse 
16,  "their  eyes  were  hidden."  2.  It  is  only  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  what  Christ  said  in  verse  26,  "O  fools  (with- 
out understanding,)  and  slow  of  heart :"q.d.  "How 
blind  we  were,"  etc.  "  How  true  was  what  he  said  unto 
us  '  fools,'  etc.  3.  It  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  opening 
their  eyes  in  verse  31,  (eye,  mind  and  heart,  all 
being  spoken  of  as  veiled,  covered,  blinded,  dull,  or 
opened.)  This  blindness  was  now  removed,  perhaps  by 
their  seeing  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  while  he 
"  brake  the  bread  and  gave  it  to  them."  4.  It  agrees 
with  what  Paul  says  of  the  Jews :  2  Cor.  3  :  15.  These 
disciples  were  dull  of  mind  when  Christ  "  opened  to 
them  the  Scriptures  ;"  when  of  course,  (verse  27j)  he 
expounded  the  prophecies  of  the  Testament.  And  Paul 
says,  "  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil,  xaXufAjAa,  is  upon 
their  heart." — See  Poole's  Synopsis  in  loco,  and  Biblia 
Sacra  Quadrilingua  of  Reineccius. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  Jiave  been  favored 
with  a  history  of  the  passage  that  has  been  the  main 
subject  of  this  discussion,  and  of  the  changes  it  has  un- 
dergone. Dr.  McLane,  who  was  employed  by  the  A.  B. 
Society  in  the  late  revision,  and  who  is  now  engaged  in 
re-writing  the  record  of  the  results  of  that  recension,  has 
through  a  friend,  furnished  the  following  valuable  in- 
formation: 

In  John  X :  28,  29  : 

The  translators,  1611,  put,     -    -    -    -       |  ^^'  ^^  "^^°- 
'         » 1"    »  ( 29,  no  man. 

The  four  copies  collated  by  the  Committee : 

1.  London,  ed.  1845. 

2.  Oxford,  ed.  1846. 

3.  Cambridge,  ed.  1844. 


4.  Edinburgh,  ed.  1^45, 


28,  any  rrpan. 

29,  no  ma/n. 

j  28,  any. 
( 29,  none. 
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The  A.  B.  Society,  previous  to  the  late  revision,  fol- 
lowed the  Edinburgh.  Of  the  translations  before  King 
James',  1611,  '  .  ■  ^      >^-  •-•  **       ^':  ^'-^ 

Wicklifife,  1380,  has    -.    .\    .    ^        {gno'^n; 

Tvndale  1^584  -    -    <  28,  any  man. 

iyndaie,  IQ6%        -    -  -  ^     ,  -  ^  -    |  ^9,  no,  man. 

Cranmer  I'iSq  .    -  -    -    i^8,enyman. 

l^ranmer,  is^y,       ,,...-..        |  29,  no  man. 

n  J  tti^tr  '      (  28,  any  man. 

Genevan  ed.  1657,  -    -    -    •    -    ^    -    •   -I  oo  «/ ,v.or, 

'  . ,  i  29,  no  man. 

T>i   .       ^I^oft     '     ^  ^    *       '    '  f  28,  no  man. 

Kheims,1582,    ......,.-   jag^'noman* 

The  reading  of  the  Edinburgh  ed.  was  introduced  at 
an  early  period.  We  find  it  in  the  London  copy  of 
1660  :  and  so  it  continued  in  the  English  copies  till  the 
revision  of  Dr.  Blaney  in  1767,  when  it  was  fixed  as 
now  printed  by  A.  B.  Society,  viz:  28,  " any  mem;'''*  29, 

"nomOJTl."  ,.      ;,,:     -, ,.    .     -        •     ,-       ;....;..:.     ^. 

*  These  readings  are  given  in  Bagster's  English  Hexapa;  where  it  is 
remarked,  in  the  introduction,  page  88,  that  the  Genevan  N.  T.,  1557,  has 
the  advantage  of  "  the  insertion  in  italics  of  all  words  introduced  to  de- 
velop the  meaning,  but  which  have  no  corresponding  words  in  the 
original. "  That  is,  this  is  the  first  trai)slation  which  was  marked  with, 
this  feature :  the  whole  Bible  was  not  printed  till  ISftOi      i ,         i. .       r  , 


ARTICLE  IV. 


LIFE  OUT  OF  DEATH,   .  >      .      .'      '^ 

One  of  the  most  striking,  solemn  and  instructive  facta 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  redemption  is  this : — that 
Christ's  eternal  victory  was  won  through  apparent  de- 
feat. What  an  easy,  ready  triumph  his  foes  obtained  I 
They  had  long  held  back,  plotting  and  failing^ — attempt- 
ing and  retreating — because  "  they  feared  the  people." 
They  had  gnashed  their  teeth  in  helpless  r^ge  ^t  the 
displays  of  his  mighty  power,  because  they  saw  in  it  a. 
possibility  of  defeat,  even  if  they  stole  away  the  heart  of 
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the  people.  So  many  things  had  to  combine,  before 
they  could  gain  their  end,  that  it  was  after  many  con- 
sultations that  they  resolved  to  commit  themselves  by  an 
attempt.  The  caprice  of  the  populace  must  run  for  the 
hour  with  them ;  their  own  two  hostile  parties  must 
agree  together ;  the  wilful,  despotic  Koman  Governor 
must  join  in  the  work  and  condemn  without  cause;  and 
miracle  must  hold  its  bright  and  terrible  hand. 

All  did  combine.  The  serpent's  head  was  reared ;  his 
eyes  glittered  with  expectation  and  rage;  the  sharp  fang 
was  buried  in  the  sacred  flesh  I  It  shuddered  :  that  pa- 
tient, lofty  head  dropped  down  in  anguish ;  the  heart 
that  "  loved  the  world  "  gave  a  deep  groan  and  a  cry  of 
more  than  mortal  pain,  whereat  the  earth  trembled  and 
rentier  garment  of  rock,  and  the  bright  sun  veiled  him- 
self in  sorrow.  That  heart  burst  with  mingled  pity  and 
agony,  and  poured  out  its  blood. 

Thus  had  Satan  and  sin  conquered. 

Yet  one  might  almost  wonder  that  the  very  ease  of 
the  victory  had  not  awakened  their  fears.  Too  much 
consented  to  the  deed ;  God  had  too  large  a  hand  in  it 
for  their  safety.  So,  at  16a8t,  it  proved.  Within  that 
earthen  vessel  stood  a  lamp  of  heavenly  fire;  when  that 
broke  beneath  their  blows,  this  shone  forth  upon  them— 
dazzled  and  discomfited  them.  They  smote  those  frail, 
cumbrous  human  defences,  and  they  yielded  and  fell 
down — only  that  the  King,  invulnerable,  almighty,  might 
look  them  into  ruin.  That  which  fell,  fell  upon  the  ser- 
pent's head  and  crushed  it :  He  who  stood  needed  not  to 
strike  a  blow — He  lived,  and  that  destroyed  them. 

Thus  there  was  an  apparent  defeat  here,  in  that  Christ 
died  by  their  conspiracy  ;  but  within  that  was  a  real,  a 
perfect,  an  eternal  victory ;  for  the  death  of  the  man  was 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  feut  note  here,  that  not  only  did 
the  two  thus  go  together ;  the  one  was  necessary  to  the 
other.  If  JesuB  had  not  so  died,  Christ  could  not  so-  have 
lived  and  reigned.  "Without  shedding  of  blood,"  saith 
the  Scripture,  "there  is  no  remission  of  sin.''^  In  that 
dread  sacrifice  was  infolded  the  atonement.  So  slight, 
comparatively,  was  the  discharge,  and  so  mighty  the 
recoil !  The  adversary  did  but  strike  one  weak  and 
perishing  human  frame ;    and  from  the  wound  poured 
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forth  balm  for  multitudes  of  sick,  imperilled  souls.  All 
his  strength  was  brought  together  for  that  contest ;  and 
<our  dear  Lord,  gathering  all  the  spears  into  his  own 
breast,  fixed  them  there ;  and  the  enemy,  disarmed  and 
vanquished,  began  to  perish  utterly  and  forever,  from 
the  day  of  his  seeming  victory.*  •    • 

By  his  dying,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  raatde  atonement 
for  sin — he  purchased  the  Holy  Spirit — he  ransomed  in- 
numerable souls — he  magnified  God's  law — he  glorified 
the  Father — he  prepared  a  human  body  to  sit  upon  the 
mediatorial  throne — in  a  word,  he  wrote  the  Gospel  and 
built  a  new  heaven.  And  to  all  that,  an  apparent  failure 
vas  necessary.  ^         '  ,  :',. 

Now  Paul,  the  profoundest  and  weightiest  thinker, 
perhaps,  that  ever  lived,  saw  that  this  was  only  the  most 
illustrious  example  of  a  great  law ;  that  just  as  we  must 
bury  the  seed  to  reap  the  harvest,  the  best  successes 
must  be  won  through  a  temporary  and  seeming  defeat. 
And  he  declares  that  he — and  all  such  as  he — ^Tived  on 
that  great  principle, — consenting  to  disappointments, 
hardships,  and  the  appearance  of  subjection  and  defeat, 
that  the  same  kind  of  victory  might  follow.  He  knew 
the  imperishableness  of  good  ;  he  knew  it  was  its  way  to 
break  through  clouds  and  darkness  with  its  beam  of 
peace.  He  rejoiced  to  remember  that  the  Gospel,  though 
it  walked  in  a  disguise  of  weakness — though  it  veiled  its 
ministers  in  a  show  of  inferiority  to  human  weakness — 
was  yet  "  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God," 
not  defeated,  but  advancing,  with  swift  invisible  banner, 
"unto  salvation."  They  bore  about  with  them,  as  the 
apparel  of  the  spirit,  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  know- 
ing that  thus  they  made  it  sure  that  the  life  of  Jesus 
would  be  made  manifest  in  them. — 2  Cor.  4 :  10. 

*  There  is  a  likenesa  here,  and  an  infinite  contrast  within  the  likeness, 
which  suggests  the  story  of  Arnold  Winkelried,  the  patriot-martyr  of 
Switzerland.  The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  how — when 
the  Swiss  army  had  thrown  itself  in  vain,  though  desperately  upon  the 
solid  spear-front  of  the  Austrians,  and  had  been  nearly  defeated  by 
its  passive  strength — Winkelried,  feeling  in  his  rough  and  gallah!  heart, 
that  one  man  must  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country,  sprang  forward, 
crying  "Make  way  for  liberty,"  caught  the  points  of  six  spears  in  his 
hand  and  drew  them  together  into  his  breast  While  they  were  en- 
tangled and  detained  in  his  dyiag  body,  his  comrades  rushed  through 
the  gap  he  had  made,  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  sayed  Switzerland. 
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' .  Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter  ;  let  us  consider 
whether  this  is  indeed  a  law  of  nature, 'that  apparent 
defeat  must  usually  infold  real  spiritual  victories :  and 
if  we  find  it  so,  we  shall  have  some  important  inferences 
to  draw,  touching  both  truth  and  duty.  As  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  spiritual  life,  it  may  apply  either  to  the  individual 
Christian,  or  to  the  church. 

Looking  now  to  the  Christian  himself,  we  remark  first; 
that  this  truth  is  seen  in  his  conversion.  He  has  had  a 
kind  of  life  before.  A  heart  and  mind  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  him.  He  has  thought,  and  known,  and 
judged,  many  things  ;  the  child's  experiments,  enlarged 
and  corrected,  have  built  up  the  man's  experience.  The 
eye  that  once  saw  only  external  facts,  has  come  to  under- 
stand principles — has  turned  within  and  begun  to  com- 
prehend itself.  The  power  of  reasoning  unfolds  and 
grows  strong  by  exercise  ;  prudence  and  self-command 
appear  among  the  restless  passions,  and  wield  them ; 
taste  forms,  and  speaks,  in  fine  and  delicate  discrimina- 
tion, the  pleasures  of  the  man.  Affections  live  in  him. 
Parents,  family  and  friends  are  cherished ;  he  takes  de- 
light in  them,  and  in  ministering  to  them.  Generosity, 
patience,  courage,  friendship — these  are  the  outshoots  of 
a  large  and  a  living  heart. 

No  wonder,  with  such  a  spirit — made  glad  with  such 
graces — that  life  is  dear  and  oeautiful.  The  manly  heart, 
unfolding  slow  and  shapely,  builds  up  its  plans,  lays  out 
its  riches  of  youthful  strength,  confers  its  confidences, 
sets  its  affections.  Its  very  dreams  are  light  and  airy — 
its  hopes  buoyant — it  rises  elastic  under  the  pressure  of 
wholesome  toil  and  difficulty. 

But  look  closer  :  right  in  the  centre  of  this  garden-plot 
of  manhood,  is  there  not  a  barren — yea,  a  cursed  and 
blasted  spot?  Thickly  was  all  sown  ;  human  virtues, 
joys,  and  powers,  came  up  and  flourished ;  but  the  seed 
of  heaven  that  fell  here,  lies  numb  and  sightless  beneath 
the  soil.  The  love  of  God  has  not  a  solitary  fibre  in  that 
heart !  It  can  look  out  upon  the  world  of  beauty,  order" 
and  delight,  and  not  swell  with  praise — or,  at  the  utmost, 
with  barren,  unobedient  praise  alone.  It  can  acknowl- 
edge its  life  preserved  amid  innumerable  perils,  without 
one  burst  of  gratitude — one  hearty  purpose  to  repay  its 
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debt.  The  affections  jrf  a  God  are  la/vislied  h&re  without 
the  smallest  return.    Th^is  we  call  death  in  life. 

And  now,  the  blight  that  rested  only  here,  has  spread — 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  world's  knowledge,  bnt  to  his  own 
dismay.  He  is  convicted  of  sin.  The  strength  and 
wisdom  that  were  to  have  secured  his  happiness,  fail 
of  that  end,  and  grow  some  way  weak  or  foolish  in  his 
sight.  The  beauty  and  the  grace  of  life  are  fled ;  its 
pleasures  weary  ;  its  danger  alarms  him.  An  offended 
God  shines  out  upon  him,  terrible  exceedingly.  Con- 
scious at  last  of  sin — broken  in  pride — tired  of  his  idols 
and  despising  them,  he  turns  away,  resolved  to  be  a 
new  creature.  But  alas,  his  heart  is  not  in  his  hand. 
It  does  not  obey  his  feeble  wish.  His  nature  rebels 
against  him.  This  again  kindles  his  fears ;  he  sees  the 
wrath  of  God  flame  out  against  him  ;  he  is  appalled  by 
his  guilt,  danger,  and  helplessness  combined.  Hope 
dies  out,  his  heart  faints  with  shame  and  sorrow  :  and 
at  the  word  of  God  the  old  nature  expires. 

But  see  I  all  is  not  dead.  While  the  gloom  and  chill 
of  ruin  fall  around,  see  in  the  once  dark  centre  a  light 
shines.  In  the  very  death-agony  of  that  nature  which 
perished,  a  new  nature  was  born  within.  The  graces 
that  were  there  before,  reappear.  The  hopes  and  joys 
that  can  survive  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  adorn 
the  new  man,  as  they  sustained  the  old.  But  chief  of  all 
is  this,  where  death  reigned,  in  that  central  temple 
where  God  should  have  been,  God  is.  The  love  of  God 
has  sprung  up  there  at  His  word,  who  said ;  Let  light 
be,  and  light  was.  And  from  that  seed  of  light  unfold 
the  heavenly,  the  saintly  faculties,  that  never  lived  in 
him  before.  In  his  dying,  he  was  born  again.  And  this 
dying  had  to  be,  that  the  regeneration  might  be.  "  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
old  heart  perished  and  sloughed  on  ;  and  under  its  clay 
throbbed  a  new  heart,  whose  life  and  joys  are  everlast- 
ing. Now  the  terms  are 'reversed  ;  we  have  here  life  in 
death. 

Ghastenings  bless  us,  secondly,  on  the  same  principle. 
Afilictions  are  just  the  breaking  down  under  us  of  some 
plan,  or  some  hope,  or  some  confidence,  or  some  affec- 
tion, for  which  we  cared  too  much.    Too  much  of  our 
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life  was  bound  up  in  it.  Our  worldly  successes  and 
pleasures  were  absorbing  the  strength  of  our  hearts 
and  hopes  and  feelings.  Prayer,  meekness,  Christian 
charity,  spiritual-mindedness,  pined  and  weakened  daily, 
being  sacrificed  to  this  pampered,  favorite  passion.  Or 
our  parental  pride  and  joy  shot  up  and  spread  out, 
crowding  out  and  killing  the  better  plants  of  faith,  love, 
holiness.  Through  the  deep  shadow  God  shone  not ; 
religion  began  to  fail  and  perish.  The  wrong  life — the 
lower  life — was  thriving;  the  true  life  was  dying  out. 

But  behold,  the  pillar  of  our  pride  is  fallen  :  reverses 
overtake  us;  friends  desert  and  denounce  us  ;  the  child 
of  too  wild  and  blind  affections  is  snatched  out  of  our 
arms.  Like  rank  weeds  plucked  up  in  the  morning,  the 
heart's  strong  passions  collapse  and  wither.  The  de- 
formed remnants  of  the  old  nature  that  would  not  die 
before,  now  crumble ;  and  with  them  is  cut  away  the 
crest  of  pride,  the  hand  of  avarice,  or  the  eye  of  wrath 
and  revenge.  And  see,  as  the  hard  and  leprous  crust 
dissolves  and  disappears — see  the  childlike  tenderness, 
softness,  meekness  and  faith,  which  God  has  made  to 
live  again  !  A  timid  hope  shines  in  the  tearful  eye. 
The  face  that  was  dark  with  sordid  human  thoughts  and 
cares,  is  lighted  up  with  a  heavenly  reconciliation.  The 
functions  of  the  Christian  nature  are  fulfilled — prayer, 
praise,  confession,  covenant — all  are  entered  with  new 
life.  Every  faculty  awakes  and  works  and  prospers. 
Peace,  like  a  river,  flows  through  his  heart.  IJnder  the 
pressure  of  sorrow,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  has  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  afiections  and  lusts  ; 
and  he  has  strengthened  the  good  that  remaineth  in  him, 
which  was  ready  to  die. 

But  most  strikingly  do  we  see  the  working  of  the  law, 
thirdly,  in  that  event  which  closes  life  below  for  us. 
These  frames,  so  delicate,  yet  so  enduring ;  so  complica- 
ted and  weak,  yet  quickened  from  within  with  a  vitality 
so  fine  and  strong,  these  frames  do  perish  day  by  day. 
Some  particles  ot  the  dust  knit  up  to  man  are  every  hour 
wrested  from  their  place  and  borne  away  :  but  the  strong 
life  within  replaces  them  according  to  some  subtle  and 
yet  undiscovered  laws.  Thus,  continually,  do  death  and 
life  contend  for  us,  whose  we  shall  be ! 


■  V'-: 
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Having  obtained  help  of  God,  we  continue  until  now. 
The  seasons,  the  toils,  and  the  diseases  that  distract  a 
sinful  world,  make  their  assaults  upon  us,  and  we  have 
not  fallen  under  them.  Gradually,  we  wear  out,  and 
our  resources,  once  so  abundant,  grow  scanty  and  mea- 
gre, and  chill.  The  heart  must  economise  its  failing 
blood.  The  warmth  which  once  visited  our  very  finger- 
tops  with  a  Quiet  glow,  is  gathered  frugally  into  the 
weak  body.  The  flesh  shrivels ;  the  mellow  voice  forgets 
its  music ;  the  exquisite  senses  are  dulled,  or  dead. 

Where  now  is  that  victorious  strength  of  life,  from 
which  all  shocks,  toils,  injuries,  seemed  to  rebound  with- 
out hurt  to  us  ?  Where  is  the  high  heart  that  laughed  at 
risks  and  efforts?  Where  is  the  youthful  pride  that  count- 
ed all  things  possible  to  courage,  energy  and  patience? 
The  shadows  lengthen ;  the  frosts  of  winter  evening  sil- 
ver the  scattered  hairs ;  happy — happy,  if  Heaven's  stars 
begin  to  shine,  as  the  sun  of  human  life  descends !  As 
for  man's  body  in  this  world,  it  is  encompassed  with 
destructions  :  its  enemies  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  it  is  the  poor  wrecked  and  helpless  sailor  that  buffets 
them  for  a  wnile,  and  then  is  seen  no  more !  Death,  to 
this  physical  frame,  is  a  defeat. 

But  it  is  with  a  few  only  that  Death  waits  for  this 
descent  of  the  worn  body  into  the  grave  of  age — this,  his 
natural  harvest-time.  He  comes  upon  the  greater  part 
of  men  in  a  sudden  combat,  and  discomfits  thera,^  We 
thought  we  walked  firmly  in  health  and  safety ;  and 
here  we  are,  drifted  far  out  into  the  dark  and  hungry 
ocean  !  The  heart  beats  breathless — desperately ;  the 
coursing  blood  doubles  its  speed ;  the  eye  gleams  with 
wasted  strength  and  fire.  Friends  help  us,  their  little 
utmost.  We  ply  the  remedies ;  there  is  a  running  to 
and  fro ;  a  little  rally — a  great  fall.  The  pulse  flickers — 
stops — begins  again — obeys  the  pressure  of  a  mighty 
hand,  and  is  'still.     In  this  form  also,  death  is  a  defeat. 

And  yet,  to  the  Christian,  it  is  only  that  last  swerve 
in  the  unbroken  course  of  life  which  perfects  his  victory. 
Look  at  this  frame-work — this  empty  tabernacle — this 
clay,  that  retains  a  certain  sacredness,  even  in  the  dust ; 
this  is  Death's  conquest — only  this.  In  all  his  wide  do- 
main, there  is  not  one  bound  or  conquered  spirit  of  a 
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believer — not  one.  So  far  as  concerns  them,  his  trophies 
are  all  these  wrecks.  The  frail  vessels  he  has  seized ; 
but  the  ladinff,  the  precious  jewelry,  you  must  seek  else- 
where. While  the  stricken  and  prone  body  confessed 
his  might,  the  invulnerable  soul  stood  up  before  him, 
and  defied  it ;  ^then,  without  an  effort — not  so  much  as 
spreading  a  pinion  for  flight,  it — no — he — he  took  his 
swift  straight  flight  into  his  Saviour's  joy.  Thither  let 
your  faith  follow  him — consider  the  safety,  the  holiness, 
the  light  of  heavenly  favour,  the  immortal  health,  and 
love,  and  joy,  in  which  he  dwells— see  his  bright  com- 
panions, and  the  glory  they  wear — look  up  to  Jesus,  our 
King,  welcoming  the  tried  heart  to  its  rest  in  him,  and 
crowning  it  with  ever-new  delights, — walk  by  that  river 
of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  and  know  the  healing  sweetness 
of  its  waters,  and  listen  to  its  music ; — the  tears  are 
wiped  awav  ;  the  guilty  stains  are  vanished  ;  the  deform- 
ed and  wiclied  heart  imperfect : — and  then  say  if  it  is  not 
almost  irony  to  ask  with  raul — "  Oh  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?" 

Even  that  house  of  clay  that  lies  tenantless  for  a  time, 
shall  be  desolate  only  for  a  time  :  the  strong  and  living 
spirit  shall  recapture  it,  in  the  resurrection,  and  dwell  in 
it  again,  made  pure  and  immortal.  Not  even  that  poor 
trophy  shall  death  retain.  In  our  flesh  shall  we  see 
God ;  and  death  and  hell  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  Is  it  not  true,  now,  that  this  apparent  discomfiture 
which  we  call  death,  is  only  the  harsh,  strong  wrappage 
of  our  greatest  victory  ?  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  otn- 
er ;  our  real  triumph  grows  out  of  our  seeming  defeat. 

Before  we  leave  this,  notice  what  that  is  on  which  de- 
feat, calamity  and  death  are  wreaked,  and  what  that  is 
which  conquers.  If  you  look  out  into  the  world  of  na- 
ture, you  find  examples  of  this  same  law  in  lower  kinds. 
The  chrysalis  is  destroyed  that  the  butterfly  may  have 
being.  "  The  seed  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die ;"  i.  e. 
the  mass  perishes  that  the  germ  may  shoot  forth  and 
grow.  Just  thus,  in  a  far  higher  form,  is  it  with  the 
Christian,  as  we  have  seen.  That  which  once  had  a  life 
of  its  own,  becomes  the  mere  envelope  of  a  seed-lvfe  ^ 
bears  the  germ  of  a  finer  and  better  life  within.  When 
its  day  to  be  born  shall  come,  the  old  must  burst  and 
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shrivel  and  pass  away.  The  first  and  carnal  nature, 
with  all  its  evil,  served  us  to  grow  up,  and  receive  our 
characters,  and  be  impressed  with  heavenly  truth, — en- 
dured, until  God's  day  to  quicken  us  from  above  with  a 
new  life ;  and  then,  under  His  hand  it  died.  The  believ- 
er being  still  tainted  with  sin,  in  his  daily  contact  with 
worldly  interests  and  temptations,  becomes  incrusted 
with  a  hard,  unheavenly  temper :  but  God  in  his  good- 
ness, creates  and  hides  beneath  it  a  new  rticm — the  ele- 
ments of  a  better,  happier,  truer  believer ;  and  in  His 
own  season,  when  all  is  ready.  He  strikes  with  the  hand 
of  affliction  the  old  shell — and  lo!  the  lost  saint  re- 
appears. Thus  is  it  also,  in  the  death  of  the  body.  Eve- 
rywhere, that  which  perishes  has  become  a  mere  envel- 
ope— the  seed's  husk — the  soul's  tabernacle;  and  the 
life  which  is  secreted  within  shines  out  instead. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  subject  concerns  the  life  of 
the  church ;  it  may  be  far  more  briefly  disposed  of. 

The  greatest  blessings  and  victories  of  the  church  have 
always  come  upon  her  in  persecutions.  The  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  indeed  the  first  persecution,  was  the 
travail  and  birth-hour  of  the  church ;  and  in  that  like- 
ness stands  all  her  best  history.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  see,  viii :  1,  "And  at  that  time  there 
was  a  great  persecution  against  the  church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  through- 
out Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  Apostles.  4.  There- 
fore they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preachmg  the  word^"*  at  first  (xi :  19,)  "  to  the  Jews  only. 
20.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
who,  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  wnto  the 
Greoia/ifhs^  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  21.  And  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed 
and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  Now,  let  us  compare  the 
defeat  and  the  victory — the  life  and  the  death. 

The  church  at  Jerusalem  was  scattered  ;  homes  were 
broken  up — friends  and  kindred  parted  for  a  time — plans 
of  usefulness  disappointed  —  privileges  lost;  and  one 
Apostle  and  several  believers  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Their  foes  rejoiced,  and  they 
sorrowed,  each  for  "  a  little  while."  On  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  of  churches,  to  speak  moderately,  were  found- 
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ed,  for  the  one  that  was  obscured ;  nations  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  Gospel ;  thousands  of  souls  were  enlighten- 
ed and  redeemed ;  and  above  all,  the  real,  practical  con- 
version of  the  masses  of  the  Gentile  world  began  and 
prospered.  "Which  was  the  greatest — the  dying,  or  the 
living,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ? 

So  has  it  ever  been.  How  many  churches  of  the  old 
world  had  to  die  this  temporary  and  seeming  death,  that 
religion  might  live  in  this  land  as  it  has  never  lived  in 
a  nation  before !  The  covenanters  must  be  scattered  on 
their  hills — their  martyrs  kneel  and  die  before  the  mus- 
ket— their  pastors  languish  in  exile  and  sorrow — and  a 
show  of  triumph  crown  the  king's  cruel  plans.  The 
Puritans,  assembled  in  stern  and  secret  conclave,  must 
forswear  the  shores  of  England.  The  bloodiest  massacre 
in  modern  history  must  stain  the  soil  of  France.  Every- 
where, travail,  sorrow  and  defeat  begun  the  liberty  and 
light  of  America. 

And  these  things  are  not  finished.  As  soon  as  a  new 
element  is  wanted  here,  a  new  ferocity  breaks  out  some- 
where, and  seems  to  conquer.  Ireland,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, share  the  history  of  Scotland,  England  and  France. 
Last  of  all,  the  bigotry  of  Portugal  has  smitten  Madeira 
with  the  same  sword  ;  and  from  her  peasantry  comes 
forth  a  new  church,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  prayer  and 
religion  that  must  shine  here.  These  simple  pious  hearts 
have  borne  in  their  bodies  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  life  also  of  Jesus  is  made  manifest  in  them. 

Once  more  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  every  church 
organization  to  die  outwardly,  and  renew  its  life  from 
above,  in  apparent  disaster. 

There  forms,  in  the  course  of  its  commerce  with  an 
obstinate  and  guilty  world, — there  forms  a  shell  of  evil 
customs,  formalities, — a  thread-bare,  lifeless  doctrinali- 
ty, — that  has  to  perish,  that  the  real  church  within  may 
live.  That  shell  may  continue  in  being,  but  it  is  cast  off 
from  the  true  body  of  the  church,  "and  is  confessed  and 
seen  to  be,  not  a  living,  but  a  dead  body.  The  Refor- 
mation is  the  most  illustrious  case  in  point.  The  pomps 
and  vain  shows  of  Rome,  covered  no  throbbing  heart  of 
Christ's  church,  but  a  mass  of  festering  infidelity  and 
vice.    The  life-centre  was  transferred,  and  in  Germany 
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the  living  church  burst  through  the  painted  husk,  and 
grew  up  into  Protestantism. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  now  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Syria.  The  Nestorian  and  Armenian  are  ancient  Chris- 
tian churches ;  but  the  Vhole  organization  is  dead ;  the 
service  and  Scripture  are  in  a  dead  language ;  the  doc- 
trine is  a  form  of  dead  words;  the  priesthood  is  dead  to 
duty  and  to  zeal.  But  the  little  life-seed  is  there;  and 
God's  blessing  on  the  missionaries'  labour  is  bringing  it 
to  germinate  and  put  forth,  fresh  and  beautiful.  The 
missionaries  tried  to  preserve  the  old  churches,  but  God's 
counsel  was  not  so.  He  has  driven  them  forth,  saying 
"  Come  out  from  them,  and  be  ye  separate." 

The  hand  of  bigotry  has  driven  them  out,  man  by 
man,  and  thus  constrained  them  to  organize  new  church- 
es.   Out  of  death  sprung  life. 

Is  not  this  to  be,  in  great  measure,  the  history  of  the 
Church  ?  "What  we  call  Revolutions,  are  they  not  e/oolvr 
tions  f — unfoldings  of  young  life  out  of  the  exhausted 
and  decaying  body  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  principles  are  to 
maintain  their  immortality,  by  surviving  what  once  shel- 
tered them,  and  in  forming  other  frames  with  life? — 
"  Heaven  and  earth" — though  they  were  made  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord — "  shall  pass  away ;  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord"  itself,  "  shall  never  pass  away." 

The  length  of  this  article  constrains  us  to  content  our- 
selves with  two  remarks.  The  first  relates  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  the  second  to  the  Church. 

We  have  here  the  key  to  the  Christian's  various  dis- 
couragements, and  the  true  argument  against  his  despon- 
dency. When  afflictions  or  spiritual  darkness  beset  him, 
we  are  entitled  to  say :  "  Faint  not !  it  is  not  thou  that 
art  dying  or  canst  die.  Something  about  thee,  no  doubt, 
is  coming  to  an  end  ;"  we  die  daily  -;  but  it  is  only  the 
envelope,  the  tabernacle  of  the  soul.  The  flesh  shall  be 
consumed  away,  but  the  spirit  that  has  loved  God  lives 
forever.  "  Give  up  that  which  is  evidently  departing, 
though  it  seems  to  be  giving  up  life.  Death  is  a  release 
from  the  toil,  the  protracted  strife  of  agony,  of  dying. 
Whether  it  be  in  this  world  or  another,  as  dying  ends,  a 
better  life  begins." 

Perhaps  no  other  error  has  cost  the  church  so  many 
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tears  and  sins,  as  fixing  her  eye  on  outward  prosperity. 
The  outward  life  is,  tor  her,  "  the  flesh."  When  her 
funds  increase,  when  her  discord  and  jealousies  die  away, 
when  the  world's  respect  takes  shape  and  voice  to  praise 
her,  she  is  prone  to  say,  "  I  am  #icn,  and  have  need  of 
nothing."  Precisely  then  is  the  chill  of  death  coming 
upon  the  prosperous  frame,  and  the  life-lamp  is  drawn 
away  by  a  silent  hand  into  some  humble  corner  of  it,  to 
quicken  a  little  germ  that  shall  grow  up  to  strength  and 
beauty  some  day.  One  of  two  things  must  be :  either  she 
must  take  warning  in  time  and  renew  her  purely  spiritual 
life  by  repentance  and  prayer — \\&^  mt/rely  8pi/rii/ual\\iQ^ 
not  the  mere  life  of  action,  but  the  life  of  love; — or  the 
hand  of  Providence  must  part  the  dead  mass  and  the 
living  particle,  and  bring  that  particle  through  throes 
and  sorrows  to  independent  existence. 

Let  not  the  afflicted  church  be  discouraged  ;  let  her 
see  to  it  that  it  is  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  is 
manifest  in  her,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  shall  soon  spread 
and  triumph  there.    If  she  will  not.  He  must. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


The  Booh  of  Job  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  is  justly  considered,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
of  the  inspired  writings,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed and  preserved  with  the  express  design  of  unfolding 
to  all  succeeding  ages  what  was  the  amount  of  religious 
knowledge — what  was  the  perfection  of  religious  charac- 
ter, and  what  was  the  private  and  public  walks  of  the 
sons  of  God :  and  what  was  the  association  which  they 
held  with  each  other,  and  with  the  people  of  the  world 
in  these  early  times,  covered  with  the  mists  of  far  dis- 
tant ages. 

It  sets  the  men  of  God  before  us,  living,  moving,  and 
having  their  being  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  just 
as  they  appear  now.    In  this  book  the  world  of  the  Pa- 
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triarchs  is  made  bare  to  our  eye.  Christians  appear  in 
life  before  us  in  all  the  Kew  Testament,  and  then  in  the 
Old ;  running  back  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  through 
Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings  up  to  the  Judges,  to  Moses, 
and  Aaron  and  Miriam — to  the  twelve  Patriarchs — to 
Jacob,  Isaac,  Abram,  and  finally  to  'Noah,  and  Job,  and 
Enoch :  thus  making  known  the  same  God,  the  same 
Saviour,  the  same  spirit,  the  same  faith,  the  same  prac- 
tice— the  same  blessed  covenant  of  grace,  working  its 
mercies  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  even  from  the 
beginning.  '   /  - 

The  character — the  life  of  Job  is,  beyond  all  the  Pa- 
triarchs previous  to  the  life  time  of  Abraham,  drawn  out 
in  the  greatest  minuteness  and  force,  and  serves  as  an 
example  and  illustration  of  all  the  rest.  He  who  reads 
Job,  reads  of  all  the  early  saints  of  God  in  him.  With 
what  delight  then  do  we  open  this  ancient  book  ? — this 
book  that  speaks  to  us  out  of  these  early  ages,  otherwise 
needing  light  and  illustration  drawn  from  the  men  that 
lived  in  them?  "Well  has  the  Book  of  Job  been  called  a 
"Depositorv  of  Patriarchal  Religion."  Not  that  the 
religion  of  the  Patriarchs  differed  m  faith  and  substance 
from  the  religion  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  for  it  was 
the  same,  but  because  this  book  shows  us  that  it  W(i8  the 
same,  and  makes  the  word  of  God  one  harmonious  whole : 
one  continuous  revelation  and  development  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  Grace. 

Job  was  cm  inspi/red  Prophet  of  God:  reckoned  by 
God  Himself  worthy  of  a  place  with  Noah  and  Daniel. 
Ezek.  14 :  14, 20 :  and  set  forth  as  an  example  of  patience 
to  the  church.  James  6  :  11.  So  far  as  the  testimony 
of  the  Word  of  God  goes,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  Book  was  written  by  any  other  than  Job  him- 
self: the  few  words  recording  his  death  were  added  of 
course  by  another  hand.  No  book  admitted  into  the 
Bible  is  written  by  any  but  inspired  men. 

He  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Us:  that  portion 
of  country  no  doubt  first  occupied  by  Uz,  the  son  of 
Aram.  Gen.  10 :  23.  We  have  no  record  to  guide  us 
in  fixing  the  position  of  the  land  of  Uz,  but  the  Bible. 
And  in  three  places  only  is  the  land  of  Uz  spoken  of. 
Here  in  the  Book  of  Job,  1:1;   again  in  Jeremiah  25  : 
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20,  in  immediate  connection  with  Egypt  on  the  one  hand 
and  Philistia  on  tlje  other :  and  it  must  have  been  of 
some  extent,  as  Jeremiah  says,  "And  all  the  Kings  of 
the  land  of  IJz,"  and  again  by  Jeremiah  in  Lam.  4  :  21, 
"  Eejoice  and  be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwell- 
est  in  the  land  of  Uz."  Uz  originally  included  Edom. 
How  far  eastward  into  Arabia  it  extended,  is  not  said. 
None  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  are  given.  It  lay 
southward  of  and  inclusive  of  Edom,  extending  eastward. 
Hence  Job  is  called  one  of  "  the  sons  of  the  East." 
How  far  east  it  extended,  how  near  Chaldea,  we  do  not 
know. 

Job  lived  after  his  afflictions  143  years,  and  then  died 
old  and  full  of  days,  42:  16-17.  How  old  he  was  when 
they  fell  upon  him,  is  not  revealed :  but  we  may  conjec- 
ture, from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters — that  he  was  in  his  possessions  "  the 
greatest  of  all  the  sons  of  the  East" — and  was  a  man 
highly  honored,  and  of  note  and  fame — he  could  not 
have  been  less  than  70  years  of  age.  This  would  make 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death  210  years  old :  which  age 
throws  him  fully  up  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  lived 
but  175  years.  Gen.  25  :  7-8,  and  it  is  said  "  he  died  in 
a  good  old  age — an  old  man  and  full  of  years :"  nay,  it 
throws  Job  beyond  Abraham,  and  beyond  Nahor. — 
Abraham's  grand-father,  who  lived  only  148  years,  even 
to  the  times  of  Serug^  the  father  of  Nahor,  who  lived  230 
years. — Gen.  11 :  22-25.  The  age  of  Job  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  fixing  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  at  least  cotemporary  with  Abraham ;  most 
probably  before  him,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  nor  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  li  ved  before 
the  Church  of  God  went  into  captivity  in  Egypt,  and 
before  its  deliverance  and  settlement  in  Canaan ;  for  in 
all  the  Book  of  Job  there  is  no  conclusive  mention  of 
any  of  these  facts,  nor  of  God's  wonders  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  Desert,  and  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  institutions,  rites,  ceremonies,  or 
officers  of  the  church.  His  Book  belongs  to  a  period 
anterior  to  this. 

We  have  indulged  in  these  brief  remarks  upon  tys 
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interesting  book  for  the  sole  purpose  of  directing  atten- 
■I'tion  to  its  antiquity,  which  makes  it,  aside  from  many 
'other  considerations,  of  so  great  value  in  the  history  of  ' 
the  church. ,  ^.;>:fj;ii|^^y^^fei^^ 

>•  Although,  perhaps",  the  oifdesti>oot  in  the  world,  (and 

the  great  body  of  it  h  poetry  J)  it  is  not  exceeded  by  any 

in  the  Scriptures  in  the  purity  of  its  language,  in  the 

simplicity,  the  force,  and  point  of  its  style ;  in  the  close-  , 

ness  of  its  reasonings — the  variety  and  magnificence  of 

its  imagery :  the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  and  descrip- 

"^'tions^  nor  in  its  depth  of  pathos  and  fervour  of  piety. 

It  forever  shames  into  silence  the  presumptuous  folly  of 

rinen,  who,  with  a  boast  of  learning,  and  full  of  an  over-    , 

•weening  self  sufficiency,  pretend  to  speak  of  the  ages  in 

7which  the  Patriarchs  lived,  as  the  infancy  of  the  church 

and  of  the  world,  and  who  are  forever  prating  of  progress 

and  of  development,  and  fastenina;  upon  the  Scriptures 

Jtheir  heartless,  Christless,  and  Godless  theories  of  religions 

::^nd  of  the  church. 

S  The  moral  of  the  book — aside  from  its  being  a  deposi-  ■• 
>tory  of  Patriarchal  religion,  and  filling  up  a  chasm  other-  [ 
yise  left  open— -is  to  teach,  that  God  sometimes  permits 
the  best  of  men,  the  most  upright  and  perfect  of  his  chil- 
dren, to  be  led  into  afflictions,  temptations  and  trials :  for 
the  manifestations  of  their  characters,  and  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  His  grace,  and  of  his  own  unfailing 
faithfulness — that  this  world  is  one  of  trial,  and  not  a  , 
world  in  which  perfect  retributions  are  meted  out  to  the 
evil  and  the  good :  nor  are  the  reasons  of  the  afflictions 
of  God  always  immediately  or  certainly  known — that  all 
God's  dispensations  and  the  mysteries  of  His  govern- 
ment will  be  fully  explained  to  His  glory  in  the  world 
to  come :  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  judge  nothing  before 
the  time :  but  steadfast  in  the  feith,  exercise  submission 
and  patience,  looking  forward  to  final  redemption  and 
glory  through  Him,  who  is  the  promised  Redeemer  of 

his  people.  ;'^;,- •..Ct^»''^>":/:'-' 's- ■- <:M)^^'rr:C^^^^fM-^^^^^^^^^  o 

The  main  objects  of  inqnii'y  with  tis  at  prefeeiit  We,  fir^t, 
the  doc1/rm€8  of  religion  as  made  known  to  us  \ji  the 
Book  of  Job: — his  own  religious  bkaractef: — and  the 
light  which  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  religitn^  i/nSeUijf4np& 
and  piety  of  the  times  in  whdchMli^^^d*.  v^^^^^  ^^;-  V  ^ 
VOL.  IX.— Ko.  3.  ^^ 
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Of  the  doctrines^  we  observe  that  Job  teaches. of  (?<?c?. 
That  he  is  a  Spirit— invisible.— 9  :  11 ;  23  :  8-9.;  ■•'^;^>-  ' 

The  only  true  God,  and  proper  object  of  all  religious 
homage  and  worship. — 28  :  12-28,  .v      ■;-  /.v    >"  ."'vr 

Omniscient  and  omnipresent — the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
9:  13-18;  13:  19 ;  21 :  22;  26 :  6 ;  34:  21-22.  >::;:/^v 

The  Almighty — doing  wonders,  executing  His  will  in 
heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath. — 9 :  1-19;  11 : 
10;  26:  6-14;  34:  29. 

The  Great  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  which 
He  has  made,  37 :  1-22,  and  exercising  a  special  and 
controlling  Providence  over  all  angels  and  men  and  crea- 
tures, both  animate  and  inanimate. — 1:  6,  22;  2:  1-10; 
12:9-25.     See  the  whole  boob  ^^> ,      A;     t^r:    ■',,', 

Just— 9:  1-2;  10:  14-15;  13:  8;  34:  19,  28,  render- 
ing to  every  man  according  to  his  works.        \.  <• 

independent.— 33 :  13;  35:  6-11.    ^,      ;         v     -v 

Immense,  unsearchable. — 11 :  1-9. 
.;,  Self-existent,  unchangeable.— 23: 13;  36;.  22;  37:  23. 
W'Most  Holy.— 25  :  4-6;  34:  10-12.      "^ 

A  prayer-hearing  and  sin-pardoning  God,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer  to  come. — 1 :  5 ;  42 :  8-10  ;  19; 
25-27.       ■■      '  •    ■  ■  ■  '■.  :  '    '■■:    '■■■'■•'  '■»^; 

The  descriptions  of  God  and  of  His  works,  and  of  His 
Providence  are  not  exceeded  for  awful  majesty,  sublimity 
and  glory  in  any  other  portion  of  the  wora  of  God. — 
Chapters  38-41.  v...:  :        . 

He  teaches  that  the  Redeemer  of  men  ever-liveth  their 
hope  and  confidence,  and  to  appear  at  the  last  day  for 
the  final  redemption  of  soul  and  body,  19 :  24-27,  and 
herein  we  recognize  the  teachings  of  Enoch  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Jude,  vs.  14-15. 

He  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  2# :  13 ;  33 :  4,  working 
efficiently,  and  givmg  life  and  power  to  the  works  of 
God.  .    .  ^  /     ^        V 

He  thus  reveals  the  persons  in  the  Godhead : 
Of  Angels^  he  affirms  the  existence  and  agency  of  both 
those  which  are  evil  and  those  which  are  good. — 1 :  6-19 ; 
2:1-8;  38  :  7.  We  have  in  Job  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Satan  given — the  Prince  of  the  fallen  angels, 
the  Devil.    He  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as  we  say. 
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The  Adversary — Satan.  Comp.  Job  1 :  6 ;  2 :  1,  with 
Zech.  3 :  1-2,  and  Rev.  12  :  10.  The  idea  that  Satan  in 
Job  1 :  6,  and  2 :  1,  is  one  of  the  angels,  the  good  angels, 
waiting  around  the  Throne  of  God,  who  proposes  the 
trial  of  Job,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ridiculous.  Satan  is  now 
brought  to  view  as  "  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
walking  up  and  down  in  it "  by  the  permission  of  God, 
"  considering  "  the  characters  of  men,  and  putting  them 
to  the  proof  by  his  temptations  and  trials.  >  v  ^'  .t.  '^  ;,.: 

Of  many  Job  teaches  that  our  first  father,  Adath, 
sinned  and  endeavored  to  hide  his  trdnsgressions — 31 : 
33 — that  man  is  formed  out  of  clay  and  returns  at. death 
to  dust— 33:  6;  34:  1-5;  19:  26— that  he  is  born  in 
sin — 25  :  1-4 ;  14 :  4 :  16  ;  14-16 — altogether  depraved 
and  defiled  before  a  Holy  God :  destitute  of  all  righteous- 
ness for  justification  before  Him — 9  :  20-21.  His  most 
perfect  works  and  best  endeavors  are  all  defective  and 
defiled,  and  neither  to  be  boasted  of  nor  trusted  in — 9  : 
30-31 ;  10':  15,  and  man  needs  only  to  have  just  views 
of  the  majesty,  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  his  weakness  and  vileness,  and 
to  abhor  himself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes — 40  :  1-5; 
42 :  1-6. 

He  teaches  that  true  wisdom  or  religion  is  "  the  one 
thing  needful "  to  man  :  of  priceless  value,  above  gold, 
the  gold  of  Ophir :  above  silver,  and  above  the  precious 
stones  and  jewels.  It  is  not  to  be  found  by  human  efibrt 
either  in  the  land  or  in  the  sea,  it  is  not  perceived  by 
the  eyes  of  living  men :  and  that  God  only  prepares  it 
and  bestows  it  upon  men — 28 :  12-28.  "  Behold  the  fear 
of  the  Lord)  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding." — v.  28. 

He  teaches  that  repentance  is  commanded  of  God — 
36  :  10— that  it  precedes  forgiveness— 11 :  14-20 ;  22  : 
21-23 ;  33 :  27-28, — and  forgiveness  comes  through  faith : 
1 :  5 ;  42  :  8-10,  in  that  atoning  blood  to  be  shed  by  the 
coming  Redeemer — 19 :  25.  We  are  consequently  ac- 
cepted, forgiven,  justified,  through  faith.  Impenitency 
is  ruin — 34 :  24-28.  That  it  was  the  unbelief  and  wicked 
impenitency  and  rebellion  of  mankind  that  drew  upon 
the  world  the  awful  judgment  of  the  Flood— 22  :  1548. 
The  wicked  shall  be  destroyed— 21 :  1-34 ;  •  ch.  24,  etc. 
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He  teaches  that  those  who  are  righteous  before  God, 
who  are  His  true  worshippers,  shall  never  fall  from  their 
high  profession ;  but  their  sanctification  being  a  pro- 
gressive work  in  them,  shall  be  carried  on  unto  perfec- 
tion—IT:  9. 

That  the  child  of  God  walks  by  faith :  that  an  habitual 
reliance  upon,  and  a  looking  forward  to  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  Lord,  from  Heaven,  our  Redeemer, 
sustains  him  in  all  duty,  and  under  every  trial — 19  : 
26-27. 

That  there  is  to  be  in  the  last  day,  when  the  heavens 
shall  be  removed  out  of  their  place,  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead :  14 :  10-16 ;  19  :  26-27,  of  the  same  bodies,  de- 
stroyed by  worms,  and  returned  back  to  dust,  but 
changed  to  behold  God  in  glory.     , 

And  that  resurrection  followed  by  a  judgment:  and 
that  judgment  by  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  which 
shall  consist  in  the  full  vision  and  fruition  of  God :  and 
the  contrary  is  involved,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
and  their  banishment  from  the  presence  of  God  !  19 : 
26-27. 

Job  understood,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  embraced 
all  these  fundamental  and  saving  doctrines.  What  now, 
may  we  inquire,  was  the  religious  cha/racter  of  Jdb^  as 
discovered  in  his  book  ?  The  Holy  Searcher  of  hearts 
calls  him  ^'  My  servant  Job :  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth — a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  fear- 
eth  God  and  escheweth  evil."    1 :  8  ;  2 :  3 ;  28  :  28. 

His  religious  character  is  identified  with  that  of  all  the 
true  saints  of  God  in  all  ages  of  the  world  :  although  in 

freater  perfection  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  multitudes, 
[e  was  born  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  word,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  appeared  in  his  heart  and  life.  His 
piety  was  that  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

Briefly  then, — he  was  a  believer.  By  faith  he  em- 
braced the  great  Redeemer  of  Sinners,  promised  of  God 
from  the  beginning:  typified  in  sacrifices — preached  by 
Patriarchs  before  him,  and  commended  by  their  own 
examples  of  faith  in  Him.— 1  :  6;  42:  8-9;  19:  26-27. 

The  fruits  of  this  faith  appeared  in  his  prayerful,  1 :  6, 
watchful,  31  :  1-40,  holy  life,  Ezk.  14 :  14-20. 

He  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  as  a  man  of  God, 
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in  his  family — towards  his  wife  :  2 :  9-10,  his  children  t 
1 :  5,  his  servants :  31 :  13-15, — towards  his  brethren  in 
the  Lord  :  42 :  8-9,  and  towards  all  men  with  whom  he 
stood  in  any  way  connected.  .v  V   ,  v:.   v. 

He  was  an  upright  and  just  man:  29:  14;  cli.  ^1. 
Charitable:  29:  15-16;  ch.  31.  Merciful:  30:  25;  31: 
29-31.  Hospitable :  31 :  32.  The  friend  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  poor  :  29  :  12  ;  ch.  31.  Yisitine  and  protect- 
ing the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  :  29 : 
12-13 ;  ch.  31.  The  defender  of  the  weak  and  oppressed : 
29:  17.  Of  perfect  morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Sincere  and  upright  in  his  profession:  ch.  31 :  1-23,  he 
served  God,  not  from  selfish  and  wordly  considerations, 
but  out  of  supreme  affection  :  1 :  9-22 ;  2  :  4-10.  In  the 
day  of  his  greatest  prosperity  he  never  made  gold  his 
trust,  but  abhorred  covetousness  :  1 :  21 :  ch.  31,  and 
turned  in  horror  A'om  idolatry :  31 :  24-28.  He  ever 
felt  his  own  dependence  and  sinfulness  and  unworthiness 
before  God :  13  :  23,  etc.,  and  used  the  world  as  though 
he  used  it  not :  ch.  31.  He  loved  the  law  of  God  more 
than  his  necessary  food :  23 :  12,  and  submitted  with 
patient  resignation  to  his  darkest  jtnd  deepest  afflictions, 
reposing  an  unshaken  trust  in  God  :  1 :  21-22  ;  2  :  9-10; 
13 :  15,  and  strengthening  himself  in  his  living  Re- 
deemer and  looking  beyond  his  present  sorrow  to  the 
resurrection  and  to  final  happiness  with  God:  19  :  25-27. 

Under  his  overwhelming  afflictions  he  gave  way  to 
his  grief  and  lamented  that  ever  he  was  born  :  yea,  he 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth  and  contended  with  his  friends 
that  he  could  charge  himself  with  no  particular  trans- 
gressions for  which  he  was  justly  suffering,  and  felt  wil- 
ling to  appeal  to  God  for  his  justification.  Yet  when 
God  revealed  his  sovereignty,  holiness  and  glory,  he 
humbled  himself  beneath  his  mighty  hand,  and  owned 
his  righteous,  judgments  :  yea,  he  abhored  himself  in 
his  sinfulness  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes  :  40  :  1-5  ; 
42  :  1-6.  He  forgave  his  friends  their  unkindness,  and 
sacrificed  and  made  prevalent  intercessions  for  them : 
42 :  8-9.  In  like  manner  when  it  pleased  God  to  remove 
his  hand  from  him,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his  relations 
and  friends  (who  had  forsaken  him  in  his  days  of  sorrow,) 
in  affectionate  sympathy  towards  him,  aind  inclined  them 
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to  contribute  to  his  comfort,  and  the  repair  of  his  for- 
tunes, Job  received  them  back  to  his  embraces,  without 
reproaches,  and  accepted  gratefully  the  assistance  which 
they  offered  him.     (42:10.11.) 

the  Lord  brought  his  afflictions  to  a  happy  end ;  he 
was  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy  to  his  servant,  who 
had,  when  tried,  so  well  endured.  James  5:  11.  He 
added  unto  him  double  his  former  wealth  ;  the  same 
number  of  sons  and  of  daughters  which  he  had  before, 
and  a  further  life  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
finally,  when  old  and  full  of  days,  he  peacefully  died, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  Book  of  Job,  now  very  briefly  considered,  casts 
great  light  upon  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  people  of  Ood 
in.  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  floods  and  we  may 
well  believe  its  light  shines  across  that  flood,  and  illu- 
mines the  world  that  went  before  it.  ^ 

That  Faith,  and  that  Piety,  were  the  same  then,  that 
they  have  been  ever  since :  the  Faith  and  Piety  peculiar 
to  the  Covenant  of  Grace :  the  whole  Word  of  God  re- 
cognizes none  other. 

Faith  in  Christ — "the  seed  of  the  woman" — to  come — 
was  the  same  living  principle  then,  that  it  is  now :  its 
transforming,  powerful,  permanent  effects,  the  same  then 
as  now.  The  same  clear  view  and  conception  of  the 
whole  Person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  was  not  so 
fully  enjoyed  then  as  now :  but  enough  was  known, 
enough  was  understood,  to  draw  the  souls  of  men  to 
Him,  and  the  same  spirit  that  now  seals  Christ  and  all 
his  benefits  to  believers,  sealed  them  then.  There  was 
but  one  true  Religion  then,  on  earth,  as  now :  the  reli- 

fion  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  The  people  of  God  were 
nown  and  read  of  all  men  :  and  were  as  distinct  from 
the  world  then  as  now.  They  sympathized  and  consort- 
ed with,  and  aided  each  other,  then  as  now :  and  wor- 
shipped and  sacrificed  and  prayed  together.  The  world 
was  much  the  same  then  as  now,  and  had  its  distinct 
nations — ^its  kings  and  nobles — and  subjects.  They  un- 
derstood, and  practiced  themselves  in  the  art  of  war. 
39 :  19-25.  There  were  masters  and  servants,  rich  and 
poor:  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed:  the  proud  and 
the  lowly :  the  husbandman  and  the  artist :  the  righte- 
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ous  and  the  wicked  :  the  idolater  and  the  worshipper  of 
the  true  God :  the  hypocrite  and  the  sound  believer.  8 : 
13-18 ;  13  :  16 ;  27 :  8-10.  And  there  were  Judges  in 
the  land,  set  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  did  well.  31 :  26-28 ;  31 :  9-12.— 
And  in  this  moving  world,  the  men  of  God  did  walk  by 
faith,  and  did  let  their  light  shine  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  men  ;  they  had  then,  as  now,  to  contend 
with  "  the  world,  the  fleslb,  and  the  devil."  The  same 
covenant-keeping  God  was  over  them  then  as  now,  and 
taught  them  oy  His  Spirit,  and  divided  unto  them  their 
days  of  prosperity  and  of  adversity,  and  caused  all  things 
to  work  together  for  their  good'.  34:  31-82;  26:  8-9. 
The  righteous  held  on  his  way,  and  he  that  had  clean 
hands,  grew  stronger  and  stronger.     17  :  19. 

We  close  this  view  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  obser- 
vation of  two  facts.  First,  the  existence  of  Idolat/ry^ — 
which  Job  characterizes  as  "  a  denial  of  the  God  who  is 
above,"  and  the  Idolatry  of  which  he  speaks,  is  that  of 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  called  Sabianisra,  31 :  26-28.  Idolatry  first  ap- 
pears in  the  time  of  Serug.  Joshua  24:  1-2.  With  Se- 
rug,  we  suppose  that  Job  was  coteraporary.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  were  other  gods  worshipped  besides  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Of  Idolatry,  Job  says,  "  This  also 
were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge."  The 
same  remark  he  makes  of  adultery,  ''  It  is  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  Judges."     31 :  10-12. 

The  inference  is,  that  Idolatry  was  viewed  as  an  of- 
fence against  the  well-being  of  society,  as  was  adultery, 
and,  like  that  heinous  wickedness,  called  for  judicial 
investigation  and  punishment.  If  ever  kept  in  check  by 
punishment,  it  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration. 
After  the  visible  church  was  placed  under  a  civil  con- 
stitution, it  was  viewed  as  treason  against  God,  and 
in  the  purer  times  of  the  church,  punished  according- 
ly- .  .  \ 

Second — the  existence  of  writing, — Job,  in  several  pla- 
ces, speaks  of  writing  and  of  books.  "  For  thou  writest 
bitter  things  against  m'e."  13:  26.  "Oh!  that  my 
words  were  now  written !  oh,  that  they  were  printed  in 
a  book  I  (or  graven) — that  they  were  graven  with  an 
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iron  pen,  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever !"  19 :  23-24. 
*'  Oh,  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book."  31 :  35. 
What  were  the  materials,  and  with  what  instrument 
writing  was  committed  to  them,  we  shall  not  inquire. 
What  we  learn  from  the  passages  is,  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  known  :  and  there  were  records  or  books. 
And  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  speaks,  we  infer 
that  writing  was  common,  and  resorted  to  on  important 
occasions.  This  fact  may  throw  some  light  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  My  feet  have  held  his  steps ;  his  way 
have  I  kept,  and  not  declined.  Neither  have  I  gone 
back  from  the  commandments  of  hie  lips.  I  have  es- 
teemed the  words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary 
food."  ^  :  11-12.  Here  is  plain  reference  to  the  word 
or  law  of  the  Lord,  which  Job  loved,  and  made  the  rule 
of  hia  duty,  "  A  lamp  unto  his  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
his  path." — A  law  to  which,  it  would  seem,  he  had  con- 
stant reference  :  to  which  he  could  come  for  support  and 
direction.  The  very  terms  which  he  uses,  are  those 
which  we  afterwards  find  applied  to  the  written  Law-^ 
the  written  Revelation  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  improbable, — nay,  many  things  ren- 
dering it  the  contrary, — that  the  Revelations  of  God,  and 
his  wonderful  dealings  toward  men,  and  all  the  history 
of  the  Creation  and  Fall — of  the  Flood — and  re-peopling 
of  the  world  :  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  promised 
seed  of  the  woman, — the  lines  of  spiritual  and  promised 
descent, — were  all  committed  to  writing,  and  formed 
the  Bible, — the  Word  of  God,  to  his  Church,  in  these 
early  days.  And  to  which,  we  may  add  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,— if  not  set  down  in  the  order  observed  at 
Sinai, — then  embraced  in  substance. 

Job  refers  to  the  creation  and  to  Adam's  sin,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it :  he  refers  to  the  flood,  and  the  cau- 
ses which  brought  it  about :  to  the  Ceremonial  Law  of 
Sacrifices  :  and  also  to  the  Moral  Law.  Job  condemns 
Idolatry,  which  comes  under  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments ;  and  adultery,  which  comes  under  the  se- 
venth. The  penalty  of  death  is  visited  upon  the  mur- 
derer, which  comes  under  the  sixth  :  and,  in  short,  there 
is  not  one  of  the  commandments,  which  does  not  appear 
ex>erting  a  controlling  influence  over  Job,  in  his  life  and 
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character, — a  sketch  of  which  he  gives  us  in  different 
places,  but  very  particularly  in  the  Slst  chapter. 

It  is  by  no  means  denied,  that  all  these  things  might 
have  safely  and  surely  been  transmitted  by  tradition  to 
Noah,  to  Job,  and  to  Abraham,  and  to  Moses,  and  that 
by  Moses  all  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that  infal- 
libly, by  the  inspiration  of  God.  Nor  is  it  denied,  that 
in  the  absence  of  all  reliable  tradition,  Moses  might,  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  God,  have  written  all  we 
have  in  the  Bible,  from  the  creation  to  his  day.  But,  in 
as  much  as  Job  asserts  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing: 
and  refers  to  the  Law  of  God,  as  something  known  and 
fixed,  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  sacred 
writings  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and 
that  God  has  n&ver  left  His  people  without  a  written 
revelation:  and  that  Moses  has  added  the  revelations  of 
God,  to  his  Church,  made  through  himself,  to  those 
which  had  existed  before  his  time. 

That  this  appears  more  than  probable,  is  evident  from 
Exod.  18 :  14-27.  Moses,  as  the  appointed  deliverer, 
was  also  the  Law-giver,  and  Judge  of  Israel.  In  capa- 
city of  Judge,  he  was  acting,  when  Jethro,  his  father-in- 
law,  visited  him  in  Horeb,  oefore  the  giving  of  the  Law : 
and  he  explained  to  Jethro  the  reason  why  he  sat,  from 
morning  to  night,  with  the  people  standing  by  him : 
"Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God. 
When  they  have  a  matter,  they  come  unto  me :  and  I 
judge  between  one  and  another,  and  I  do  make  them 
know,  (or  instruct,  cause  them  to  understand,)  the  Sta- 
tutes of  God,  and  his  Laws." 

What  Statutes  and  Laws  of  God  were  these  ?  Doubt- 
less, all  the  Divine  communications  of  God  with  his  peo- 
ple, from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  down  to  Abra- 
ham, and  to  Moses  himself:  all  which  had  respect  to 
the  faith  and  practice  of  men,  as  well  in  reference  to 
God,  and  the  things  of  eternity,  as  to  men  and  the  things 
of  time.  These  "  Statutes  and  Laws,"  from  the  creation 
to  Moses,  were  very  numerous.  Were  they  written,  or 
unwritten?  They  could,  indeed,  have  been  transmitted 
orally,  by  tradition  :  but  the  remark  of  Moses  to  Jethro 
resemijles  that  of  a  Judge,  who  expounds  and  explains 
statutes  and  laws  which  were  im>  some  settled  and  fixed 
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form^  to  which  he  could  refer,  and  to  which,  as  the  ac- 
credited word  of  the  Lord,  he  could  appeal,  and  say  to 
the  people  in  his  decisions  :  "  Thus  is  it  written — and 
thus  saith  the  Lord?'^  ■'     '  ' 
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No  metaphysician  now  living  enjoys  a  higher  reputa- 
tion than  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  is  unquestionably 
an  extraordinary  man.  In  the  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  books,  he  has,  perhaps,  no  equal ;  and  as 
a  profound  and  original  thinker,  very  few  superiors.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  same  person  greatly  excels  in  both 
these  qualifications.  Judging  from  the  book  before  us — 
and  we  have  no  other  means  of  Judging — we  trust  he  is 
likewise,  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  The  subjects 
discussed  are,  indeed,  but  remotely  connected  with  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  must  afford  pleasure  to  every  pious  reader, 
to  observe  the  emphasis  with  which  the  writer  recognizes 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  the  rev- 
erence with  which  he  mentions  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  evident  delight  with  which  he  contemplates  the  har- 
mony which  he  believes  to  subsist  between  the  doctrines 
of  his  philosophy  "  and  those  of  revealed  truth." 

We  by  no  means  affirm  that  the  harmony  actually  ex- 
tends to  every  particular.  From  some  of  the  positions 
taken,  might,  we  think,  be  logically  deduced  inferences 
destructive  of  all  religion.  But,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
these  are  not  the  inferences  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  has  not  deduced  them. 
They  are  directly  opposite  to  doctrines  which  he  has 
emphatically  declared.    If  legitimately  deduced,  they 
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overthrow  the  positions  from  which  they  flow ;  but  they 
furnish  no  grounds  for  suspecting  him  of  unfriendliness 
to  religion. 
This  volume  is  highly  valuable  on  two  accounts — 

1.  For  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  speculation. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  every  possible  theory  perfectly 
at  command  ;  and  to  know  concerning  every  theory,  by 
whom  it  was  first  propounded ;  who  have  been  its  advo- 
cates, and  who  its  opponents ;  what  has  been  said  for  it, 
and  what  against  it.  Moreover,  he  is  just  as  familiar 
with  the  history  of  words  and  phrases,  as  with  the  histo- 
ry of  theories.  In  these  respects,  this  is  probably  the 
most  wonderful  book  ever  printed. 

2.  As  an  aid  in  learning  the  art  of  thinking.  The  rea- 
soning is  always  able;  often  masterly.  But  to  under- 
stand it,  the  student  must  exert  his  own  reasoning  pow- 
ers, vigorously  and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  their 
improvement.  We  ^ish,  indeed,  that  some  points  had 
been  more  fully  illustrated ;  and  that  a  more  sparing 
use  had  been  made  of  technical  and  unusual  phraseolo- 
gy. To  some,  it  may  appear  that  it  would  then  have 
been  less  fit  for  the  use  here  specified.  We  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  writer  is  a  teacher;  and  the  same 
general  principles  which  apply  to  other  teachers,  apply 
to  him.  To  the  writer,  then,  as  to  any  other  teacher,  we 
would  recommend,  not  obscurity  of  statement,  but  a 
careful  discrimination  between  those  points  which  re- 
quire to  be  explained,  and  those  which  may  properly  be 
left  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  Every 
point  which  is  explained  at  all,  should,  we  think,  be 
made  as  clear  as  possible, — not  only  so  clear  that  it  can 
be  understood ;  but  so  clear,  if  possible,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  understood ;  but,  then,  let  him  not  attempt  to 
tell  all  that  the  learner  is  expected  to  know.  In  few 
words,  we  would  have  the  student  exert  his  faculties  on 
the  subject  he  is  professedly  studying,  and  not  on  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  presented  by  the  phraseology  of 
his  instructor.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  every  correct 
metaphysical  theory,  and  every  sound  metaphysical 
argument,  admits  of  being  made  easily  intelligible  to 
every  reader  of  common  understanding,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  a  moderate  amount  of  patient  attention ;  and 
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this  must  continue  true,  till  the  science  of  mind  shall 
have  advanced  very  far  beyond  its  present  state ;  nor 
ought  any  metaphysical  writer  to  satisfy  himself  with 
anything  short  of  this  degree  of  perspicuity.  The  prac- 
tical adoption  of  this  rule  would  tend  greatly  to  the  as- 
certainment of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  error.  Many 
a  theory  recommended  by  distinguished  names;  and 
which  has  imposed  on  many  an  acute  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, would  be  at  once  exploded  by  a  mere  translation 
out  of  technical  into  common  language. 

To  return  to  the  book  before  us :  Of  the  subjects  on 
which  we  find  it  impossible  to  concur  with  the  author, 
only  one  can  be  discussed  in  this  article ;  and  we  select 
the  most  important.     We  mean  that  which  relates  to 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  CAUSALITY. 

According  to  universal  experience,  he  who  contem- 
plates an  event,  is  under  the  necessity  of  concluding  that 
it  is  connected  with  some  cause.  This  is  the  phenomcr 
non;  and  the  question  is.  Whence  a/nses  this  necessity  f 

Hamilton  describes  the  phenomenon  thus : 

"  When  aware  of  a  new  appearance,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive  that  therein  has  originated  any  new  existence, 
and  are  therefore  constrained  to  think  that  what  now 
appears  to  us  under  a  new  form,  had  previously  an  ex- 
istence under  others.  These  others^  (for  they  are  always 
plural,)  are  called  its  causes ;  and  a  cause  (or  more  pro- 
perly, causes,)  we  cannot  but  suppose ;  for  a  cause  is 
simply  every  thing  without  which  the  effect  would  not 
result,  and  all  such  concurring,  the  effect  cannot  but 
result.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought 
as  possible,  that  the  complement  of  existence  has  been 
increased  or  diminished,"  &c.     (Page  493.) 

On  the  next  page,  he  says,  "  The  mind  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  recognize  an  absolute  identity  of  existence  in 
the  effect,  and  in  the  complement  of  its  causes,  between 
the  causatum  and  the  causa?"^  He  afterwards  remarks, 
"  If  we  make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental 
annihilation  of  an  object,  equally  impossible,  under  time 
p^st,  and  present,  and  future.  To  obviate,  however, 
misapprehension,  a  very  simple  observation  may  be  pro- 
per. In  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  annihilate  an 
object  in  thought,  in  oth^r  words,  to  conceive  as  non- 
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existent,  what  had  been  conceived  as  existent,  it  is  of 
course  not  meant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
objects  wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  represent  to 
ourselves  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  divided, 
dissipated,  modified  in  any  way ;  we  can  imagine  any- 
thing of  it  short  of  annihilation."       '  'V 

We  understand  him,  then,  as  maintaining  that  cause 
and  efiect  are  always  and  only,  the  same  thmg,  existing 
under  different  forms;  and  that  the  necessity  of  the 
judgment  of  causality  consists  in  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  that  the  complement  of  existence  has  been  in- 
creased or  diminished.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  universal  impossibility  as  is  here  as- 
serted ;  and,  moreover,  maintain  that  such  impossibility, 
even  if  admitted,  will  not  cover  all  cases  in  which  the 
human  mind  is  necessitated  to  form  the  judgment  of 
causality. 

To  unfold  the  first  branch  of  the  objection,  our  author's 
acconnt  of  the  matter  implies  that  the  belief  of  a  proper 
creation  is  impossible.  Let  us  hear  him.  "  We  cannot 
conceive,"  he  says,  "  either,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
becoming  something,  or,  on  the  other,  something  becom- 
ing nothing.  When  God  is  said  to  create  the  universe 
out  of  nothing,  we  think  this,  by  supposing  he  evolves 
the  universe  out  of  himself." — (pp.  493, 494.)  Now,  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  this  last  sentence  ?  IJ>o  we 
conceive  of  God  as  nothing  ?  If  not,  what  connexion  is 
there  between  conceiving  that  he  made  the  universe  out 
ofnothi/ng,  and  conceiving  that  he  evolved  it  out  of  him- 
self f  God  is  certainly  the  cause  of  existence  to  all 
creatures.  Now,  is  it  true,  that  the  aggregate  of  all 
creatures  is  God  existing  under  a  new  form?  To  affirm, 
is  Pantheism  ;  to  deny,  is  to  contradict  the  statement 
already  quoted,  that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  recognize 
an  absolute  identity  of  existence  in  the  effect  and  in  the 
complement  of  its  causes,  between  the  causatum  and 
the  causaP  Would  it  be  a  correct  account  of  the  crea- 
tion to  say  that  God  was  transformed,  or  transformed 
himself,  into  a  multitude  of  creatures  ?  If  not,  here  is  a 
manifest  distinction '  of  existence  between  cause  and 
effect ;  and  the  recognition  of  a  Creator  will  not  relieve^ 
us  from  the  necessity  of  conceiving  of  nothing  becoming 
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something.  It  will,  indeed,  relieve  ns  from  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  of  an  event  without  a  cause  ;  but  this  is 
now  seen  to  be  a  very  different  matter. 

On  page  602,  our  author  expresses  himself  thus: — 
"  We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the  creation  of  a 
world  ;  this  indeed  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom. 
But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation.  It  is  not  a  thought 
of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into  something.  On 
the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  con- 
ceivable, only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from  possi- 
bility into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  deity.  Let  us  place 
ourselves  in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis.  Now  can  we 
construe  it  to  thought,  that  the  moment  after  the  uni- 
verse flashed  into  material  reality,  into  manifested  being, 
there  wka  a  larger  complement  of  being  in  the  universe 
and  its  author  together,  than,  the  moment  before,  there 
subsisted  in  the  deity  alone  ?  This  we  are  unable  to 
imagine."  '        -  '         "         -    -' 

What,  now,  is  to  be  understood  by  ^Hhe  evolution  of 
existence  from  possibility  into  actuality  ?  Is  possibility 
the  material  out  of  which  the  universe  was  formed  ? 
Did  the  elements  of  which  the  universe  consists,  exist 
previously  in  a  different  form,  making  up  something 
which  our  author  calls  possibility  f  If  this  is  not  in- 
tended, the  illustration  fails  ;  the  case  adduced  bears  no 
relation  to  the  doctrine  asserted.  If  this  is  intended,  the 
illustration  proves  the  position  untenable.  Possibility 
is  neither  existence,  nor  a  form  of  existence.  When  we 
afiirm  a  thing  to  be  possible,  we  merely  affirm  the  ex- 
istence of  what  may  become  its  cause.  In  many  instances, 
as  in  the  one  now  under  consideration,  there  is  reference 
to  the  will  of  some  being ;    and,  then,  the  affirmation 

'  amounts  to  this,  that  his  will.,  if  favourable,  will  be  a 
cause,  of  which  the  thing  said  to  be  possible  will  be  the 
effect.  But  it  never  implies  that  such  will  and  the  effect 
are  the  same  thing  subsisting  under  different  forms. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  one  thing;  identity  of 
existence  is  another. 

Do  we  affirm,  then,  that  the  creation  of  the  world  in- 
creased the  complement  of  existence?     We  do  not ;   but 

#  for  this  reason  solely — the  Creator  is  an  infinite  being ; 
and  infinity  admits  of  no  increase.    It  is  always  decep- 
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tive  to  conceive  of  ITim  as  a  part  of  any  aggregate  what- 
soever ;  because,  the  part,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we 
can  employ  the  term,  is  necessarily  less  than  the  whole; 
but  no  aggregate  can  be  greater  than  God.  But  we  do 
say,  creatures  began  to  exist ;  they  did  not  exist  before, 
nor  were  they  formed  out  of  pre-existent  elements.  If 
there  is  here  an  apparent  inconsistency,  it  is  easily  ac- 
counted for :  We  are  finite,  and  therefore  can  form  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  lignite  One.  Hence,  where 
he  is  concerned,  a  proposition  may  be  demonstrably  true, 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  rescue  it  from  the  appear- 
ance of  inconsistency. 

The  infinity  of  God  presents  the  only  objection  to  the 
assertion  of  an  increase  in  the  complement  of  existence. 
But  assuredly,  the  necessity  for  the  judgment  of  causality 
does  not  result  from  this  consideration ;  for  human  beings 
uliiformly  experience  the  necessity  before  they  have  any 
notion  of  an  Infinite  Creator.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable 
that  one  man  in  a  million  ever  derives  from  the  infinity 
of  God  the  inference  here  suggested.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  necessity  for  the  causal  judgment  does  not  arise 
from  any  impossibility,  or  even  difficulty,  in  admitting 
an  increase  in  the  complement  of  existence. 

The  other  branch  of  the  objection  does  not  require  so 
extended  a  statement.  Admit  the  fact  as  stated  by  our 
author;  it  is  still  obvious,  that  the  necessity  of  the  judg- 
ment of  causality  extends^to  many  cases  not  included  in 
his  description.  He  tells  us  that  the  necessity  consists 
in  the  impossibility  of  supposing  an  increase  in  the  com- 
plement of  existence ;  and  that  the  effect  is  simply  the 
cause,  or  rather,  the  complement  of  the  causes,  existing 
in  a  new  form.  But  the  change  of  form  is  itself  an  effect, 
for  which  we  must  believe  there  is  a  cause.  And  the 
necessity  of  demanding  a  cause,  in  this  instance,  cannot 
be  resolved  into  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  the 
complement  of  existence  is  greater  or  less  than  it  was 
before.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  all  the  elements  in- 
volved did  formerly  exist,  and  that  they  still  exist ;  but 
they  did  exist  in  one  form,  and  they  now  exist  in  anothfer 
form.  Why  this  change  ?  Their  present  form  cannot 
be  either  identical  with  their  existence,  ®r  inseparable 
from  it ;  for  they  have  existed  in  a  different  form.    That 
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other  form  was  neither  identical  with  their  existence,  nor 
inseparable  from  it ;  for  they  have  lost  that  form,  but 
they  still  retain  their  existence.  Whence,  then,  this 
change  of  form?  Hamilton's  description  overlooks  the 
possibility  of  such  a  question. 

If  he  is  right,  then,  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  any- 
thing must  consist  exclusively  in  a  description  of  the 
former  state  of  the  elements  of  which  that  thing  consists. 
The  necessity  for  admitting  a  cause  consists  solely  in  the 
necessity  of  admitting,  that  what  we  now  perceive  to 
exist  did  formerly  exist,  though  in  a>lifferent  form. 
Such  is  the  amount  of  the  description.  Suppose  it  true, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  about  a  cause  which  does 
not  resolve  itself  into  this :  "  What  was  the  form  in 
which  that  thing  formerly  existed  ?"  But  this  conclu- 
sion is  contradicted  by  universal  experience.  A  man, 
for  example,  looks  at  a  house.  He  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  that  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
existed  ever  since  the  creation.  But  this  is  no  answer  to 
the  question,  "  why  do  these  elements  now  exist  in  the 
form  of  a  house  f "  It  is  ponceivable  that  he  may  be 
able  to  trace  them  through  many  changes ;  but  for  every 
change  he  requires  some  cause,  distinct  from  the  mere 
existence  of  the  elements  themselves.  He  easily  be- 
lieves that  in  bringing  them  into  the  form  of  a  house, 
human  power  and  skill  must  have  been  concerned.  But 
the  power  and  skill  of  man  are  not  amiong  the  elements 
of  wnich  the  house  is  composed.  They  are  properties  of 
beings  distinct  from  the  house  ;  which  properties  an  ex- 
amination of  the  house  proves  to  have  been  exerted.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  justly  said,  "  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  recognize  an  absolute  identity  of  existence 
in  the  effect  and  in  the  complement  of  its  causes — be- 
tween the  causatum  and  the  causaP  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  the  mind  cannot  possibly  recognize  such 
identity. 

These,  then,  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  reject  our 
author's  description  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  He 
resolves  it  into  what  he  alleges  to  be  a  universal  fact ; 
we  deny  the  fact  alleged  ;  and  maintain,  further,  that 
even  if  true,  it  will  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the 
phenomenon.^  Happy  it  is  for  mankind  that  the  fact 
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is  not  as  he  has  stated  it.  Were  it  so,  every  man  would 
be  shut  up,  by  the  constitution  of  bis  nature,  to  the  al- 
ternative of  Pantheism,  on  the  one  hand;  or  Atheism, 
or  its  equivalent,  on  the  other.  There  is  One  Being,, 
and  One  only,  who  exists  without  having  begun  to  be  ; 
and  He  is  the  cause  of  existence  to  all  other  beings.  To 
deny  this,  is  Atheism  or  its  equivalent.  Now  combine 
this  truth  with  the  supposed  necessity  of  believing,  that 
whatever  exists  at  any  time  must,  at  least  in  its  consti- 
tuent elements,  have  existed  at  all  times;  and  you  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  believing  that  God  and  the 
universe  are,  in  essence  one;  that  there  is  really  but  on© 
being,  and  every  creature  is  a  part  of  God.  This  is  Pan- 
theism ;  and,  indeed.  Pantheism  is  a  form  of  Atheism. 
If  there  is  but  one  being,  and  there  can  never  be  more, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever,  whether  you 
call  that  being  God  or  not. 

But  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  human  mind  is  far  otherwise. 
Men  may  lose  themselves  in  the  mists  of  speculation  ; 
but,  in  practice^  every  man  necessarily  recognizes  a  dis- 
tinction between  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  distinction 
reaches  far  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the  same  thing 
may  exist  in  different  forms,  at  different  times.  The 
causal  relation,  we  know,  involves  much  mor^  than  inere 
priority  in  time.  It  involves  a  correspondence,  or  con- 
gruity  between  cause  and  effect.  The  effect  must  mani- 
fest some  property  or  properties  of  the  cause.  But  the 
relation  is  very  far  from  implying  identity  of  existence 
or  essence. 

The  reader  can  now  anticipate,  how  far  we  concur 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  thinking  the  mental  an- 
nihilation of  any  object  impossible.  No  man  can  believe 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  absolutely  nothing  ex- 
isted ;  or  that  a  time  will  ever  come  when  absolutely 
nothing  will  exist.  The  present  existence  of  any  given 
object  being  supposed,  no  man  can  believe  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  did  not  exist  either  that  object, 
or  some  other  to  which  it  stands,  either  directly  or  re- 
motely^ in  the  relation  of  an  effect.  But  this  is  widely 
different  from  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  object 
itself  must  always  have  existed,  if  not  in  its  present  form, 
at  least  in  the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  The  rela- 
VoL.  ix.~No.  3.  7 
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tion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  one  thing;   identity  of  exist- 
ence, is  another. 

Thus  we  have  examined  our  author's  description  of 
the  phenomenon.  We  shall  next  attend  to  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  it.  The  explanation  rests  on. a  principle 
previously  asserted. 

"time  is  positively  inconceivable,  if  we  attempt  to 
construe  it  in  thought,— either,  on  the  one  hand,  as  ab- 
solutely commencing  or  absolutely  terminating,  or  on 
the  other,  as  infinite  or  eternal,  whether  ab  ante  or  a 
post;  and  it  is  no  less  inconceivable,  if  we  attempt  to 
"Ox  an  absolute  minimum,  or  to  follow  out  an  infinite 
division." — Page  488. 

This,  passage  will  serve  to  fix  the  meaning  of  some 
phrases  which  will  be  important  in  the  further  progress 
of  the  discussion.  "We  shall,  of  course,  accommodate 
our  phraseology,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  that  of  our 
author  ;  and  if  in  doing  so,  w.e  should  be  led  to  employ 
some  unusual  expressions,  we  trust  no  further  apology 
will  be  needed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  eter- 
nity is  infinite^  or  unli7nited  time  /  and  that,  time  abso- 
lutely commencing^  is  the  opposite  of  eternity  ah  ante^ 
w,  {as  it  is  commonly  expressed^  a  past  eternii/y. 

The  expljjnation  is  as  follows  : — "  In  reference  to  the 
present  question,  it  need  only  be  recapitulated,  that  we 
must  think  under  the  condition  of  existence^ — ^existence 
relative^  and  existence  relative  in  tim^e.  But  what  does 
amieuQQ  relative  m  time  iinidXy'i  It  implies:  1st.  That 
we  are  unable  to  realize  in  thought ;  on  the  one  pole  of 
the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an 
infinite  non-termination  of  time.  It  implies,  2d.  That 
we  can  think,  neither  on  the  one  pole,  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, Qor,  on  the  other,  an  infinite  divisibility  of  time. 
Yet  these  constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  proposi- 
tions ;  which,  if  our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot 
both  be  true,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or 
the  other  necessarily  must.  But  as  not  relatives,  they 
are  not  cogitables." 

"Now  the  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothing 
more  than  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  in 
its  application  to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
mental  category  of  existence  relative  in  time.     We  can- 
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not  think  of  a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  exist- 
ence ;  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist,  except 
in  time :  and  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist 
in  time,  and  think  it  absolutely  to  com^mence.  Now  this 
at  once  imposes  on  us  the  judgment  of  causality.  And 
thus : — An  object  is  given  us,  either  by  our  presentative 
or  our  representative  faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  existent,  and  existent  in  time.  But  to  sav  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say  that  we  are 
unable  to  think  it  non-existent, — to  think  it  away, — to 
annihilate  it  in  thought.  And  this  we  cannot  do." — 
Page  501. 

It  is,  doubtless,  true  in  some  sense,  that  we  must  think 
under  the  condition  of  existence,  and  of  existence  in 
time.  We  know  things  only  through  their  properties  ; 
and  non-existence  has  no  properties.  But  it  follows  not 
that,  a  description  being  given,  we  cannot  sincerely  deny 
that  anything  exists  to  which  that  description  applies. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that,  \t^ present  Qx\%tQX\cQ  being  known, 
we  cannot  sincerely  deny  its  existence,  as  connected  with 
either  a  past  or  a  future  time. 

We  wish  our  author  had  been  more  explicit;  but  we 
understand  him  as  maintaining  that,  since  an  absolute 
commencement  of  time  is  inconceivable  and  inadmissi- 
ble ;  it  follows  necessarily,  that  man  cannot  admit  the 
commencement  of  existence  to  any  one  being,  if  by  the 
commencement  of  existence  he  meant  anything  more 
than  a  new  form  or  arrangement  of  pre-existent  elements. 
It  is,  of  course,  implied,  that  the  admission  of  a  com- 
mencement of  existence  in  any  higher  sense,  would  in- 
volve the  admission  of  an  absolute  commencement  of 
time.     We  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

In  order  to  accommodate  our  phraseology  to  his,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  using  the  word  time^  in  the  large 
sense  already  indicated,  to  express  an  inseparable  ad- 
junct of  existence.  The  difference  between  time  and 
eternity.,  as  these  terms  are  commonly  understood,  is, 
that  the  one  is  limited,  and  the  other  unlimited.  No 
error,  therefore,  need  arise  from  speaking  of  eternity  as 
umlimited  time.  To  affirm  "  an  absolute  commencement 
of  time,"  as  that  phrase  is  employed  by  our  author,  is 
to  affirm  that  there  was  a  moment  before  which  no  being 
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existed.  That  is,  it  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  being 
who  never  hegan  to  he.  If  there  is  one  such  being,  then 
there  never  was  an  absolute  connnencement  of  time. 
We  need  not  stop  here  to  inquire,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  the  human  mind  to  admit  the  proposition,  that  there 
was  an  absolute  commencement  of  time.  That  the  pro- 
position, if  asserted,  would  be  false,  can  be  easily  proved. 
In  other  words,  there  is  certainly  one  being  who  never 
began  to  exist,  but  who  has  always  existed.  Kow,  sup- 
pose that  this  is  not  only  susceptible  of  abundant  proof, 
but  that  man  is  debarred  by  the  constitution  of  his  na- 
ture from  thinking  the  contrary  :  Will  it  follow  that, 
"  when  aware  of  any  new  appearance,  we  are  unahle  to 
conceive  that  therein  has  originated  any  new  existence?" 
Is  this  conclusion  so  obvious  as  absolutely  to  compel  the 
assent  of  every  human  mind  ?  Is  it  self-evident  that,  if 
there  is  one  eternal  being,  there  is  no  being  which  is  not 
eternal  ?  If  this  is  not  self-evident,  then,  though  our 
author's  description  of  the  phenomenon  were  admitted 
as  correct,  his  explanation  of  it  must  be  rejected  as 
utterly  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  but  one  conceivable  mode  of  vindicating  the 
explanation  :  and  that  is  by  showing  it  to  be  impossible 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  more  beings  than  one.  If 
there  are  a  plurality  of  beings,  distinct  Som  one  another 
as  to  their  existence,  then,  there  is  neither  inconsistency 
nor  contradiction,  in  affirming  that  one  of  them  has  al- 
ways existed ;  that  there  is  one  who  never  began  to 
exisf,  and  all  the  rest  did  begin  to  exist ;  and  so,  the  im- 
possibility of  conceiving  of  an  absolute  commencement 
of  time,  cannot  make  it  either  impossible  or  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  "  has  originated  any  new  existence." 
Of  any  being,  except  the  first  cause,  it  can  never  be  ab- 
surd to  say,  some  other  beings  existed  before  him. — 
Hence,  the  impossibility  of  believing  in  an  absolute 
commencement  of  time,  can  never  prevent  us  from  be- 
lieving concerning  any  being,  essentially  distinct  from 
God,  that  his  existence  commenced.  Hence,  to  make 
our  author's  explanation  satisfactory,  it  is  indispensable 
to  demonstrate  that  man  is  necessitated,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  nature,  to  be  either  a  Pantheist  or  an  Athe- 
ist;   and,  on  that  supposition,   as  we  have  already  re- 
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tnarked,  the  difference  between  the  two  83'etem8  is  only 
verbal. 

In  another  view,  Sir  William's  speculations  tend  to 
Atheism ;  as  they  imply  that  the  truth  of  the  causal 
judgment  is,  at  best,  uncertain.  As  preparatory  to  what 
we  have  to  offer  under  this  head,  we  ask  attention  to  the 
following  passage:  *' Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  a  God  and  for  theimmortality  of  the  human 
soul,  rests  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  ;  consequently,  if 
that  moral  nature  be  annihilated,  which  in  every  scheme 
of  thorough-going  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion,  estab- 
lished on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  likewise." — 
Page  506. 

It  is  hero  stated,  that  the  only  valid  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  a  God,  rest  on  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
To  this  we  object.     It  is  true,  if  man  were  not  a  moral 
being,  he  could  know  nothing  about  God.    But,  evidently, 
this  is  not  what  our  author  means.    The  faculty  which 
makes  us  capable  of  understanding  an  argument,  is  one 
thing ;    the  principle  on   which   an  argument  rests,  is 
another.    The  evident  meaning  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
valid  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  unless  it  be  first 
either  proved  or  assumed,  that   man  is  a  moral  being. 
Now,  supposing  this  foundation  laid,  we  know  not  how 
our  author  would  construct  his  aro^ument.     Would  he 
argue,  would  he  hold  it  competent  to  argue  from  effect 
to  cause,  or  would  he  not  ?     If  he  would  not,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  he  would   establish 
his  conclusion  ;  but  we  know  the  argument  must  be  one 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  the  subject.     And  does  this  description  apply  to  the 
only  valid  arguments  ?    Then,  the  belief  in  God  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  world,  if  not  wrong,  is  right 
by  chance  only.     But  if  he  would  argue  from  effect  to 
cause,  then,  his  arguments  from  the  moral  nature  of  man 
must  be,  simply,  a  part  of  the  common   argument  from 
the  proofs  of  design,  wisdom,  and  power,  in  the  works 
of  God ;  and  to  claim  validity,  as  belonging  to  that  part, 
exclusively^  is  obviously  rash  and  unauthorized.     But  w^e 
must  now  mention  a  consideration  of  still  greater  im- 
portance :    Hamilton  cannot  consistently  maintai/n  the 
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'Validity  of  any  argument  from  effect  to  came.  To  exhibit 
only  a  part  of  the  evidence  on  vfhich  this  statement  is 
made,  on  page  517,  he  expresses  himself,  in  reference  to 
liiB  own  doctrine,  as  follows  :  "  It  does  not  maintain  that 
the  judgment  of  causality  is  dependent  on  a  power  of 
the  mind,  imposing,  as  necessary  in  thought,  what  is 
necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  resolves  this  judgment  into  a  mere  mental  impotence., — 
an  impotence  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictions. 
And  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contradictories  must 
be  true,  but  both  cannot,  it  proves  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from 
our  inability  to  conceive  it  possible.'*'' 

A  proposition  believed  through  mere  weakness  of 
miud,  ra.vjst  surely  be  a  very  unsafe  foundation  for  rea- 
soning. Why  do  men  believe  there  is  such  a  relation  as 
that  of  cause  and  effect  ?  We  are  here  told  that  it  is 
through  a  mere  mental  impotence — because  they  cannot 
conceive  the  contrary — and  this  is  no  ground  for  infer- 
ring that  the  contrary  is  impossible.  On  these  princi- 
ples, it  is  evident  that  the  argument  from  eft'ect  to  cause, 
cannot  be  valid  in  any  case  whatsoever.  If  this  be  true, 
the  existence  of  God  has  never  been  proved;  every  ar- 
gument ever  urged  for  this  purpose  was  mere  sophistry ; 
and  the  belief  of  it,  even  by  the  wisest  of  men,  has 
hitherto  been  mere  superstition.  Whether  it  will  be 
otherwise,  when  the  argument,  now  hidden  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  shall  have  been  published  to 
the  world,  future  experience,  and  future  reasoners  must 
determine. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  on  which  we  must 
remark,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject.  On 
page  505,  the  author  thus  contrasts  his  own  theory  with 
that  which  refers  the  judgment  of  causality  to  an  original 
and  positive  law  of  the  human  mind  : 

"  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postulated  an 
express  and  positive  affirmation  of  intelligence,  to  ac- 
count for  the  mental  deliverance, — that  existence  cannot 
absolutely  commence;  we  must  equally  postulate  a 
counter  affirmation  of  intelligence,  to  explain  the  counter 
mental  deliverance,  that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not 
commence.     The  one  necessity  of  mind  is  equally  as 
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strong  as  the  other.  But  they  are  contradictories ;  and 
as  contradictories  they  cannot  both  be  true.  On  this 
theory,  thei;efore,  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  By 
the  doctionf^,  on  the  contrary,  which  I  propose,  these 
contradictory  phenomena  are  carried  up  into  the  com- 
mon principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.  Intelli- 
gence is  shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false;  our  nature  is, 
thus,  not  a  lie,  nor  the  author  of  our  nature  a  de- 
ceiver."     ,        ■'    ■',.  ■•  •   ■■  "■•    ■•••••.•■'   ■■  i    ■...'':■•.  V'-->* 

If  the  expression,  '^existence  cannot  ahsolutel/y  com- 
mence^'' means  that  every  being  now  existing  has  always 
existed,  we  deny  it  iitterlj' ;  we  maintain,  moreover,  that 
its  only  relation  to  the  judgment  of  causality,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  inconsistency,  virtual  contradiction.  If  it  means 
that  there  must  be  One  whose  existence  never  began, 
we  maintain  it : — not,  however,  as  either  the  ground,  or 
the  direct  purport  of  the  judgment  of  causality  ;  but 
merely  as  an  inference  legitimately  deducible  from  that 
judgment.  But  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  would  be  to 
repeat  much  that  we  have  already  said.    "     .;>>., 

In  the  passage  before  us,  the  judgment  of  causality  is 
represented  (whether  correctly  or  otherwise,)  as  amount- 
ing, precisely,  to  this  proposition — "  that  existence  cannot 
absolutely  commence  f''  its  opposite  as  amounting  to  this, 
'"''that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.'''^  Ac- 
cording to  our  author,  the  necessity  of  the  judgment  of 
causality  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that,  though  a  men- 
tal impotence.,  the  thing  denied  in  the  former  proposition 
is,  to  us.,  inconceivable ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  the  thing 
denied  in  the  second  proposition,  is  equally  inconceiva- 
ble, and  on  the  same  ground,  namely,  mental  impotence. 
Now,  if  these  things  be  so,  it  follows  that  there  is  just  as 
much  necessity  for  believing,  that  causation  never  takes 
place  in  anj^  instance ;  as  there  is  for  believing,  that 
events  are  connected  with  cause.  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  every  human  being  uniformly  adopts  the  latter 
conclusion,  and  rejects  the  former?  It  is  manifest  that, 
on  our  author's  own  principles,  this  uniform  judgment  of 
causality  still  remains  unaccounted  for.  For  ourselves, 
we  maintain  that  neither  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
nor  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Being,  (as  opposed  to 
what  our  author  ^<6\\om\\i2XQ'&.,a/n  absolute  commencem£,nt 
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of  time^  is  inconceivable,  in  any  sense  which  implies 
either  incredibility  or  uncertainty.  Both  may  be  known 
to  be  true.  Both  are  actually  known  to  be  true.  Both 
are  inconceivable  in  this  sense  only,  that  they  include 
something  which  we  cannot  distinctly'  realize — something 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp.  It  is  one  thing,  to 
know  a  proposition  to  be  true ;  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
to  be  able  to  exhaust  its  meaning,  enumerating  and  de- 
fining all  the  particulars  it  comprehends. 

According  to  our  author,  men  believe  in  causation, 
because  the  reverse  is  inconceivable.  Why  is  the  re- 
verse inconceivable  ?  because  it  violates  *'  the  condition  of 
non-contradiction  ?"  This  he  is  very  far  from  admitting; 
he  distinctly  denies  that  there  is  any  ground  for  infer- 
ring it  ''to  be  impossible,  merely  from  our  inability  to 
conceive  it  possible."  It  seems,  then,  that  men  are  ne- 
cessitated to  believe  one  thing,  by  the  inconceivability 
of  the  reverse,  though  that  inconceivability  involves 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  thing  to  which 
it  attaches.  Now,  to  this  view  we  oppose  a  general 
proposition,  on  which  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
without  an  argument.  We  say,  then,  that  some  things 
are  inconceivai)le,  because  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  true ;  and  he  who  perceives  a  proposition  to  be  in- 
conceivable in  this  respect,  necessarily  believes  the  re- 
verse ;  hut  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  inconoeivahle  in  any 
other  respect^  never  creates  a  necessity  for  believing  the 
contrary.  You  may  believe  a  thing,  because  you  regard 
its  opposite  as  false ;  but  you  never  believe  a  thing  be- 
cause the  opposite  is  inconceivable  or  mysterious,  unless 
you  regard  that  mystery  as  proving  it  false.  To  fail  of 
forming  an  adequate,  or  even  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  purport  of  a  proposition,  is  very  different  from  reject- 
ing that  proposition  as  false  ;  and  the  former  never  ne- 
cessitates the  latter.  A  thing  is  inconceivable,  absolutely 
or  in  itself^  when  it  either  contains,  within  itself,  a  con- 
tradiction, or  contradicts  any  primary  or  necessary  law 
of  human  belief  On  perceiving  a  thing  to  be  incon- 
ceivable in  this  respect,  man  necessarily  rejects  it  as 
false.  Whatever  is  inconceivable  in  any  other  respect, 
is  said  to  be  mysterious— a  very  different  idea  from 
falsehood.    Now,,  there  are  two  ways  in  which, a  thing, 
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not  ahsohitely  inconceivable,  that  is,  not  impossible,  may 
be  inconceivable  to  us. 

First.  A  thing  may  be,  to  us^  inconceivable  in  Tcind; 
it  may  include  some  element  or  elements  differing,  in 
hind^  from  all  that  have  ever  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  our  intelligence.  If  man  had  one  sense  more, 
or  one  faculty  more,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he 
would  know  many  things  of  which,  at  present,  he  can 
form  no  conception.  Even  now,  it  is  matter  of  daily 
experience,  that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  things 
exist ;  recognizes  it  on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to 
certain  things  that  he  knows  ;  while,  of  the  things  them- 
selves,— of  the  things,  apart  from  these  relations,  he  has 
no  conception.  In  this  respect,  existence  itself,  is  incon- 
ceivable. No  man  has  any  notion  of  existence^  except 
in  its  relations  to  properties  and  operations ;  and  yet,  no 
man  can  believe  that  properties  and  operations  are  iden- 
tical with  existence.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  thing  being  inconceivable  in  this  respect^ 
can  never  necessitate  man  to  believe  the  contrary. 

Secondly.  A  thing  may  be  to  t^,  inconceivable  in  de- 
gree. Surely,  this  does  not  necessitate  the  belief  of  the 
contrary.  P^or  example :  Man  can  conceive  of  benevo- 
lence ;  but,  as  his  faculties  are  limited,  infinite  benevo- 
lence is,  to  him.,  inconceivable  in  degree.  In  other 
words,  he  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  it.  But  it 
follows  not,  that  he  is  compelled  by  the  constitution  of 
his  nature,  to  believe  that  the  benevolence  of  his  Crea- 
tor is  limited.  And  on  just  the  same  principle,  though 
he  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  non-commencement  of 
time;  in  other  words,  though  he  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  eternity,  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  either 
disbelieving  the  existence  of  his  Maker,  or  believing  that 
his  Maker  ever  began  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  stated  our  objections  to  the  theory  un- 
der consideration.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  say  that 
it  is  liable  to  no  more ;  but,  if  these  are  well-founded,  as 
to  us  they  seem,  there  is  no  need  of  adducing  more. 

I.  To  the  description  of  the  phenomenon  in  question,, 
the  necessity  of  referring  effects  to  causes, — we  object,, 
on  two  grounds — 

First.    It  contradicts  experience ;  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
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plies  that  the  belief  of  a  proper  creation  is  impossible. 
Second.  It  likewise  contradicts  experience,  by  implying 
that,  admitting  the  previous  existence  of  the  elements  of 
which  any  thing  is  composed,  the  human  mind  requires 
no  further  cause  to  account  for  any  change  of  form  which 
those  elements  may  undergo.      '  '    .  ■  -  i-  \    •■ 

2.  To  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon — even  sup- 
posing the  description  of  it  to  be  correct, — we  object  on 
four  grounds — 

First.  It  implies  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of 
admitting  the  commencement  of  existence  to  any  being, 
without  admitting"  an  absolute  commencement  of  time;" 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  incapable  of  recognizing  a  plu- 
rality of  beings,  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that  one  or 
more  nriay  have  existed  before  the  rest :  which  is  con- 
trary to  experience,  as  is  proved  by  the  common  belief 
in  a  multitude  of  distinct  creatures,  and  in  a  Creator, 
distinct,  in  existence,  from  all  his  creatures. 

Second.  It  assumes,  contrary  to  experience,  that  if  a 
thing  is  inconceivable  to  the  human  mind,  even  though 
it  neither  involve  a  contradiction  within  itself,  nor  con- 
tradict any  necessary  law  of  human  belief,  such  incon- 
ceivableness  in  one  proposition  ne6e8sitate8  the  belief  of 
the  opposite.  - 

Third.  It  represents,  as  lying  in  the  way  of  the  belief 
of  causation,  an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind  and  equal 
magnitude  with  that  which  prevents  the  disbelief  of  it. 
And  this  is  contrary  to  experience,  which  shows  that  the 
belief  of  causation  is  necessary,  and  the  disbelief  of  it 
impossible. 

Our  last  objection  rests  on  principles  which,  though 
not  strictly  metaphysical,  are  common  to  our  author  and 
ourselves.  He,  like  ourselves,  believes  in  one  God,  es- 
sentially distinct  from  his  creatures,  and  in  the  Christian 
revelation,  as  of  Divine  authority. 

Fourth.  By  representing  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect  as  uncertain,  it  virtually  denies  the  validity  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  existence  of  God  has  been  com- 
monly believed  ;  which  ground  the  Christian  Scriptures 
declare  to  be  so  decisive,  as  to  render  inexcusable  all 
wfio  fail  of  drawing  the  obvious  conclusion.  (See,  for 
example,  Romans  i :  19,  20.) 
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Such,  then,  are  our  objections  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's theory.  And  now,  our  readers  are  ready  to  ask, 
"  Have  you  a  better  V\  Whether  we  have,  or  not,  we  in- 
sist that  this  theory  ought  to  be  rejected,  unconditionally, 
as  obviously  incorrect  and  absolutely  untenable.  If  the 
alternative  be,  to  embrace  such  a  theory,  or  to  reject  all 
theories  on  the  subject,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  choice.  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance,  than 
to  cling  to  error.    ;    ^^ ,  ,      .  ; . , ,    ^.  v, . ^.,;^HrT-.'v 

l)ut  to  answer  the  question  :  We  have,  at  any  rate,  a 
different  theory,  which,  as  at  present  informed^  we  con- 
ceive to  be  correct ;  of  the  rest,  others  must  judge.  That 
theory  shall  now  be  propounded. 

Many  have  erred,  .we  think,  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  dictates  of  the  causal  judgment  to  a  general 
proposition.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  human  mind  uncon- 
ditionally demands  a  cause  for  all  that  exists.  Exclude 
the  idea  of  a  beginning^  and  you  preclude  the  demand 
for  a  cause;  This,  we  think,  experience  abundantly 
shows.  Admit  that  God  is  eternal,  and  you  at  once 
perceive  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  inquire  for  a  cause 
of  his  existence.  It  has  sometimes  been  debated,  whe- 
ther this  world,  or  at  least  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  and  with  few 
or  no  exceptions,  this  has  been  regarded  by  both  partTes 
as  equivalent  to  the  question,  whether  its  existence  de- 
pends on  a  cause  ?  In  other  words,  it  has  been  held  by 
both  parties,  that  if  the  world  ever  hegan  to  exist,  then, 
it  must  have  had  a  cause ;  then,  it  must  have  been  crea- 
ted; but,  if  it  never  began  to  exist,  then,  so  far  as  this 
subject  is  concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  the  notion  of 
either  creation  or  cause.  Being,  then,  requires  a  cause, 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  can  ascertain  that  it  had 
a  beginning,  and  in  no  other.  Every  change  of  relation, 
or  of  form  or  mode  of  existence,  requires  a  cause ;  and 
implies  a  beginning.  If  we  admit  annihilation,  we  must 
admit  a  cause  of  annihilation.  In  few  words,  nothing 
can  take  place  ^ — there  can  be  nothing  to  which  the  word 
events  ov  any  term  of  similar  import  is  applicable,  with- 
out a  cause.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it 
may  be.  proper  to  observe,  that  if,  in  any  case,  the  con- 
tinuance of  anything — whether  existence,   mode,  form, 
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relation,  or  circumstance, — depends  on  the  constant  op- 
eration of  a  cause,  the  cessation  of  the  operation  is  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  discontinuance  of  the  eifect.  This 
principle  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase,  negative  causes. 

We  have  now  stated  the  general  truth  to  which,  as  we 
conceive,  all  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  of  causality, 
when  viewed  collectively,  amount.  And  our  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  consists  in  referring  it  to  the  direct 
operation  of  a  positive  and  original  law  of  the  human 
mind.  If  there  is  such  a  law  of  mind,  it  will  not  operate 
before  there  arises  an  occasion  for  its  operation ;  but  it 
will  operate  as  soon  as  such  an  occasion  arises.  Prior 
to  experience,  we  have  no  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
change  or  event ;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  that  notion,  we 
have  likewise  the  notion  of  a  cause.  So  far  as  the  hu- 
man mind  is  concerned,  the  latter  notion  is  inseparable 
from  the  former.  We  do  not  conclude  that  all  changes 
must  have  causes,  merely  because  it  has  been  so  in  all 
changes  which  we  have  ever  observed  or  experienced ; 
for,  not  to  mention  other  objections,  the  causal  judgment 
takes  place  before  we  have  either  the  experience  or  the 
observation  on  which  such  a  process  of  generalization 
must  be  founded.  The  judgment  of  causation  does  not 
imply  a  knowledge  of  a  general  truth  on  this  subject, 
logically  deduced  from  some  abstract  proposition ;  for, 
not  to  say  that  no  such  logical  process  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  certain  that  millions  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  constantly  referring  effects  to  causes,  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  reasoning  in  the  manner  here  supposed. 

That  the  judgment  of  causality  rests  directly  on  an 
original  law  of  human  nature,  seems  to  us  evident  from 
this :  that  an  exercise  of  it  is  involved  in  every  act  of 
perception.  Man  knows  matter  only  through  its  proper- 
ties ;  and  he  knows  those  properties  only  by  their  opera- 
tion ;  but  to  know  a  property  through  its  operation,  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  know  it  by  its  effects.  Hence,  man 
would  know  nothing  about  matter,  did  he  not  know  it 
under  the  relation  of  a  cause.  We  experience  certain 
sensations,  which  the  law  of  our  minds  compels  us  to 
refer  to  external  objects  as  their  cause.  This  is  what  we 
call  perception.  "We  perceive,  moreover,  effects  pro- 
duced by  one  external  object  upon  another.    Here  are 
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effects  without  ns,  which,  in  turn,  become,  to  lis,  causes 
of  sensation;  and  hence,  objects  of  perception.  But,  in 
every  case,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  can  reach,  the 
operation  of  a  quality,  or  qualities,  is  identical  with  cau^ 
sation. 

In  this  connexion,  we  will  notice  some  passages  in  that 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  which  relates  to  the  theory 
of  Perception.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  our  only  aim  is 
to  show  that  it  results,  as  a  legitimate  conclusion,  from 
the  views  of  our  author,  that  man  could  know  nothing  of 
matter,  did  he  not  recognize  it  under  the  relation  of  a 
cause ;  which  recognition,  of  course,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, involves  an  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  causality. 
He  divides0ie  qualities  of  body  into  Primary,  Secundo- 
Primary,  and  Secondary.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last 
class.  •  '       ' 

The  Secondary  qualities,  then,  are  such  "  as  Colour, 
Sound,  Flavor,  Savor,  and  Factual  sensation,"  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  qualities  of  this  class  are  recognized 
merely  as  causes  of  our  own  sensations  ;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  recognized  at  all  without  an  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  causality.  Accordingly,  our  author  says, 
they  "  are  conceived  only  as  latent  causes  to  account  for 
manifest  effects." 

As  Secundo-primary  qualities,  he  mentions,  "  Heavy, 
Light,  Hard,  Soft,"  &c.  Of  these,  he  tells  us  they  "  are 
all  comprehended  under  the  category  of  Resistance  or 
Pressure — and  the  sources  in  external  nature  from  which 
the  resistance  or  pressure  springs  "  are,  in  all,  three : — • 
that  of  Co- Attraction  ^  that  oi  jRepulsion  ;  that  oi  Iner- 
tia.'''' Here,  it  will  be  observedf,  that  each  of  these 
implies  the  action  or  influence  of  one  portion  or  particle 
of  matter  on  another ;  two  are  such  that  they  can  be 
manifested  only  in  their  effects;  and  the  last  can  be 
manifested  only  in  the  failure  or  difficulty  of  an  effect 
which  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
every  recognition  of  a  Secundo-Primary  quality  involves 
an  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  causality. 

The  qualities  enumerated  by  our  author  as  primary, 
are  eight:  "Extension,  Divisibility,  Size,  Density,  or 
Rarity,  Figure,  Incompressibility  absolute,  Mobility,  Si- 
tuation."    Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  could  never 
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acquire  the  notion  of  any  one  of  these  qualities 
belonffing  to  matter,  but  for  sensation.  Such  knowledge, 
therefore,  is  denied  to  us,  through  the  connection  of  pri- 
raarv  qualities  with  secondary  ;  that  is,  with  those  quali- 
ties which  we  recognize  as  the  immediate  causes  of  our 
sensations.  Accordingly,  our  author  tells  us,  that  "it  is 
only  under  condition  of  the  sensation  of  a  secondary  that 
we  are  percipient  of  any  primary  quality."  Primary 
qualities,  therefore,  are  known  to  men,  only  because 
they  are  the  remote  causes  of  those  sensations  of  which 
secondary  qualities  are  the  immediate  causes.  Of  course, 
but  for  the  law  of  causality,  we  should  know  nothing  of 
either.    '-V.  ■,     :"■ --y    '  '    ■-  ':.■■■■■'■  •'■^-  ■  ■■"  ,  '■'-,  ■' ■. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that,  for  all  our  knowSdge  of  the 
properties  of  matter — and,  of  course,  for  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  matter  itself — we  are  indebted  to  that  law  of 
mind  which  necessitates  thejudgment  of  causality ;  from 
which  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  inferring,  that  this 
must  be  an  original  law  of  the  human  mind. 

From  matter,  let  us  pass  on  to  mind.  Of  the  latter, 
as  of  the  former,  human  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
properties ;  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
mind  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  those  diversified  opera- 
tions conlprehended  under  the  generic  term  thought. 
It  follows  that  for  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  his 
own  mind,  man  is  indebted  to  his  necessary  judgment 
of  causality  ;  he  recognizes  his  mind  as  a  cause,  of  which 
his  thoughts  are  the  effects.  And  he  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  him  of  his  own  existence — for  this  reason 
only,  that  being  conscious  of  the  effect,  thought.^  an 
irresistible  law  compels  him  to  refer  it  to  its  cause,  mind. 
In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  other  minds 
besides  his  own,  the  operation  of  the  same  law  is  equally 
manifest,  but  the  process  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
You  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any  thoughts  but 
your  own.  Certain  effects  become  known  to  you  by 
means  of  your  bodily  senses.  These  you  refer  to  thoughts 
as  their  causes,  and  then  refer  these  thoughts  to  minds 
as  their  causes.  Here,  then,  is  at  least,  a  double  opera- 
tion of  the  judgment  of  causality.  The  argument  might 
easily  be  pursued  much  further ;  but  it  is  surely  unne- 
cessary.    We  have  seen  that  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
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inent  of  causality  is  involved  in  the  very  first  perception 
of  any  property  of  matter,  and  in  the  very  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  mind.  Nothing  further,  we 
presume,  is  necessary  to  prove  that  this  ^'udgment  is 
necessitated  by  a  primary  law  of  human  nature,  v.:  v  vf 

These  remarks  naturally  conduct  us  to  a  contJTii^ion 
already  mentioned,  though  distinct  from  the  one  which 
they  were  directly  intended  to  establish — that,  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  can  reach,  the  operation  of  properties 
is  identical  with  causation.  No  matter  whether  you 
have  witnessed  the  operation,  or  not ;  if  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  it  has  really  taken  place,  you  are  at  once  un- 
der the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  a  cause  ;  in  other 
words,  you  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  properties 
which  have  operated  must  have  inhered  in  some  subject. 
Of  course,  the  properties  manifested  as  having  belonged 
to  the  cause,  are  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  the 
effect.  Thus,  when  you  examine  a  watch,  you  find  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  mechanical  skill ;  but  you  never  think 
of  saying  that  the  watch  is  skilful.  The  skill  belongs  to 
the  man  who  was  the  maker  of  the  watch — the  cause  of 
its  existence  as  a  watch.  The  book  before  us  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be 
■ubsurd  to  say  that  the  book  l9:iow8  anything.  The 
knowledge  belongs  to  its  cause,  its  author ;  and  though 
he  should  lose  his  knowledge,  the  book  would  still  ex- 
hibit to  every  reader  abundant  proof  that  he  once  pos- 
sessed it. 

The  human  mind,  then,  asserts  a  cause  for  every 
event,  for  every  change,  for  everything  to  which  the  idea 
of  a  beginning  applies ;  and  hence,  for  existence  wherever 
it  it  ascertained  that  existence  hega/n  /  but  she  rejects 
the  notion  of  a  cause  of  anything  that  exists,  without 
ever  having  begun  to  exist.  Everything,  then,  that  ever 
began  to  exist,"  must  have  had  a  cause.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  there  must  always  have  existed  some  uncaused 
being;  otherwise,  no  being  could  ever  have  existed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  first  cause,  and  his  exist- 
ence is  underived  and  eternal. 

Further,  existence  without  beginning  necessarily  im- 
plies immutability.  In  any  being  already  existing,  the 
notion  of  change  involves  the  notion  of  succession  of 
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time.    Drop  this  idea  of  succession,  and  there  can  be  notj^ 
possible  ground  for  the  remark,  "  He  was  formerly  in*' 
one  state,  and  he  is  now  in  another."    Of  every  mutable 
being,  therefore,  it  must  be  true,  that  the  duration  of 
his  existence  is  made  up  of  successive  portions  of  time. 
At  a  later  period,  he  must  be  older  than  he  formerly , 
was ;   at  an  earlier  period,  he  must  have  been  younget? 
than  he  now  is.    But,  to  say  that  he  was  younger  than  r 
he  now  is,  is  to  say  that  he  was  nearer  to  the  Gommence^l 
ment  of  his  existence  ;   which  cannot  be  true,  if  his  ex-?? 
tence  never  commenced.    Since,  therefore,  it  is  demons' 
strable  concerning  every  mutable  being,  that  his  existr: 
ence  began,  it  must  be  true  of  the  being  whose  existence 
never  began,  that  he  is  immutable.    It  follows  that  noth» 
ine  visible;  neither  this  world,  nor  the  elements  of  which 
it  18  composed,  nor  any  of  the  beings  that  inhabit  it,  or 
that  ever  did  inhabit  it,  have  always  existed.     All  these 
began  to  be;  m^ ,thfii:efav.e,,.all  theae ..w^re.  caused— r, 

were  'QXQ2^&.{W:'-'-ht'--^^^:^^^^':-^''^}^-:^^^^^^  TJi'^-^'S'? f »:-■;■•<' 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  causality,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  human  mind,  leads  by  a  legitimate  process,  to 
the  following  important  'conclusion : — There  is  an  mv- 
created^  eternal^  invisible,  and  immutable  Being,  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  all  that  it  contains  /  and  • 
to  whom  belong  all  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
ma/nifested  in  the  works  of  creation  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture.   But  we  must  close  this  article. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention,  in  any 
thing  we  have  said,  than  to  call  in  question  either  the 
piety  or  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. We  give  him  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  but  pure  intentions,  even  when  connected,  a%  in 
his  case,  with  consummate  abilities,*are  no  unfailing 
security  against  mischievous  consequences.  No  man  is 
aware  of  all  the  consequences  which  may  be  logically 
deduced  from  his  opinions.  We  think  we  may  safely 
go  further,  and  say,  no  man  is  aware  of  all  the  conse- 
quences that  may  be  logically  deduced  from  any  one 
opinion  he  holds.  -  '  •    ' 

Thes  plendid  talents  and  unrivalled  fame  of  the  author 
make  it  extremely  probable  that  his  theory  will  be  ex- 
tensively adopted.    And  if,  as  we  apprehend,  the  theory 
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can,  by  a  strictly  process  of  reasoning,  be  converted  into 
a  weapon  with  which  to  assail  religion  in  general,  and 
Christianity  in  particular,  no  doubt,  in  the  event  here 
contemplated,  it  will  -be  so  employed.  This  is  the  evil 
we  fear.  A  note  of  warning,  sounded  thus  early,  even 
by  a  voice  so  feeble  as  ours,  may,  perhaps,  do  something 
towards  preventing  it.  At  least,  it  may,  possibly,  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  who  are  capable  of  doing 
more.  And,  in  that  event,  we  shall  not  have  labored  in. 
vain.  '     w 
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Men  are  "  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath."  In  the 
sight  of  God  they  are  sinners  from  the  womb,  and 
the  subjects  of  a  just  displeasure  and  condemnation. 
This  is  supported  by  a  compass  of  evidence  by  no- 
means  narrow,  and  which  it  is  strange  that  any 
should  gainsay.  And  yet  in  different  ages  master  minds, 
have  arisen  into  public  view,  who,  in  originating  new 
phases  of  error,  or  in  modifying  old  ones,  have  incor- 
porated in  their  creed  a  positive  denial,  more  or  less 
directl}',  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Pelagius  in  the  fifth  century,  Socinus  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  Arminius  in  the  seventeenth,  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  this  class. 

What  is  the  language  of  the  Scripture  on  this  sublet?; 
A  multitude  of  passages  might  be  cited,  all  precisely 
adapted  to  our  purpose — all  expressing  the  same  idea,, 
but  in  difierent  words,  and  with  different  degrees  of  di- 
rectness and  force.  But  a  few  sjpecimens  only  shall  be- 
given.  ''  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me." — Psalm  li :  6.  Sere 
David,  in  bewailing  an  actual  transgression,  traces  hi& 
Vol.  IX. — No.  3.  8 
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conduct  to  the  fountain,  to  that  moral  corruption  in 
which  he  was  conceived  and  born.  He  is  not  attaching 
blame  to  his  parents — he  is  not  referring  to  their  sinful- 
ness, because  it  was  over  his  own  iniquities,  and  not  over 
those  of  another,  that  he  was  shedding  the  hot  tear  of 
deep  contrition.  He  means  that  he,  from  his  very  earliest 
existence,  was  thoroughly  defiled  with  sin.  Hence  he 
uses  the  words  sharpen  and  conceived.  "  The  wicked  are 
estranged  from  the  womb." — Psalm  Iviii :  3.  Here  is 
an  expression  somewhat  similar,  and  the  idea  it  conveys 
is  the  same,  that  men  from  their  earliest  being,  from  the 
very  womb,  are  estranged  from  God,  enemies  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  subject  of  his  disapprobation.  "That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh. — John  iii :  6.  The 
term  fieah  has  several  significations  in  the  Scriptures. 
Here,  as  in  Gal.  v :  19,  it  signifies  depraved  or  corrupt 
human  nature.  And  if  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh  " — if  that  which  is  born  of  corrupt  human  nature 
is  corrupt,  of  course  all  men  are  morally  corrupt  from 
their  very  birth.  There  can  be  no  exceptipn  to  this 
general  statement.  In  using  the  word  fiesh  the  apostle 
could  not  have  referred  to  human  nature  merely,  it 
seems,  without  any  allusion  to  its  corrupt  condition ; 
because,  to  state  that  that  which  is  born  of  human  nature 
is  human  nature,  that  that  which  is  born  of  man  is  man, 
would  be  to  talk  childishly,  we  imagine,  and  impart 
very  little  instruction.  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?" — Job  xiv :  4.  How  can  man  be 
born  morally  clean  of  parents  who  are  morally  unclean? 
These  passages  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  a  multitude  of  places,  this  subject  is  referred 
to  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  does  it  not  then  appear 
strange  that  any  should  make  it  a  question,  (not  to  say 
deny^  whether  the  Scriptures  hold  forth  this  doctrine. 

If  infants  are  free  from  sin,  they  have  no  need  of  a 
Saviour.  From  what  are  they  to  be  saved  ?  Where  is 
the  demand  for  an  atonement  ?  And  is  not  this  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures  ?  There  is  not  a  passage  which  will 
conduct  us  to  the  conclusion,  if  legitimately  interpreted, 
that  infants  do  not  need  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ — that  he  did  not  die  for  them,  as  well  as  for  any 
other  class  of  the  human  family.     They  are  embraced  in 
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all  those  denunciations  of  divine  wrath,  and  in  all  those 
representations  of  the  ruin  which  sin  has  wrought,  which 
abound  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  so  forcibly  exhibit 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  an  introduction  of 
divine  power  and  grace. 

Again,  why  did  infjints  receive  the  rite  of  circumcision 
under  the  old  dispensation  ?  And  what  raeaneth  bap- 
tism, as  administered  to  them  under  the  new?  What 
do  these  ordinances  represent?  What  is  their  design? 
They  signify  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holyr 
Ghost.  And  if  infants  need  no  cleansing,  if  they  are 
not  from  the  womb  defiled  with  sin,  they  should  not 
receive  these  symbolical  ordinances.  There  is  no  pro- 
priety, no  fitness  in  administering  baptism  to  them  ;  nor 
was  it  appropriate  to  extend  to  them,  to  these  sinless 
beings,  the  rite  of  circum^cision  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. 

Again,  the  curse  of  death  rests  upon  us  from  our 
earhest  existence.  How  is  this?  Are  we  not  informed 
that  "  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ?"  Why  then  should 
infants  receive  "  the  wages  of  sin,"  when  they  have  no 
sin?  But  we  know  that  God  is  just— that  he  will  not 
afilict  without  a  cause.  Surely,  therefore,  from  the  verv 
womb,  man  is  a  sinner.  If  he  dies,  and  is  thus  made  a 
partaker  of  *'the  wages  of  sin,"  his  soul  must  be  defiled; 
we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion. 

And  may  not  this  doctrine  be  inferred  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
regeneration.  "Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye 
must  be  born  again."  Man  is  "saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Iloly  Ghost." — 
"  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope."  Such 
passages  very  distinctly  intimate,  if  they  do  not  pointedly 
and  directly  teach,  that  man's  nature  is  thoroughly  de- 
praved from  his  very  birth,  dead  in  sin,  and  needs  to  te 
quickened  and  sanctified  by  a  power  from  on  high.  It 
is  implied  in  passages  lite  these  that  all  men  are  natur- 
ally, or-as  born  into  the  world,  in  need  of  regenerating 
grace ;  and  how  can  that  be  quickened  into  lite  and  sen- 
sibility which  is  not  dead,  or  how  can  that  be  sanctified 
or  made  holy  which  is  not  sinful  ?     Hence  it  is  that  those 
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who  deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  also  tortnre  and 
corrupt  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  two  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  an  infringement  of  the  one  is 
an  infringement  of  the  other ;  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together. 

How  early,  too,  do  infants  begin  to  manifest  symp- 
toms of  a  sin-defiled  nature!  They  betray  selfishness  Sind 
wrath  remarkably  soon.  Their  predilections,  when  first 
discovered,  are  uniformly  on  the  side  of  sin  and  error. 
Place  a  newly  born  infant  in  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tion possible — set  before  it  a  strict,  constant,  and  unin- 
terrupted example  of  uprightness  and  virtue — let  its  ears 
be  familiar  with  the  sound  of  pious  conversation,  audits 
eyes  rest  continually  upon  scenes  of  piety  and  devotion; 
and  after  all,  the  very  first  glimpses  you  obtain  of  its 
true  character  and  disposition,  will  convince  you  of  its 
native  depravity.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  one  can 
be  a  close  observer  of  infants,  and  yet  escape  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  "  estranged  from  the  womb,  and  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born."  Augustine  has  said  : 
"  I  have  seen  a  child  that  could  not  speak,  full  of  envy, 
and  turn  pale  with  anger  at  another  that  was  suckled 
along  with  it."  And  this  is  what  every  one  may  observe 
at  any  time.  Even  a  heathen,  (Cicero,)  who  had  not  the 
light  of  revelation  to  guide  him,  could  testify,  that  "man 
is  introduced  into  life  by  his  step-mother  nature,  with  a 
body  naked,  frail,  and  weak,  with  a  mind  anxious  at 
troubles,  dejected  by  fears,  effeminate  to  labours,  prone 
to  evil  passions,  in  which  the  celestial  fire  of  genius  and 
intellect  is  smothered."  This  is  what  his  own  observa- 
tion taught  him. 

Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  universal  depravity 
of  mankind.  That  all  men  are  sinners,  and  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one,  is  evident  to  all  who  will 
but  look  around  them,  and  take  a  sober  and  deliberate 
view  of  human  society  in  different  lands,  and  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances.  And  how  comes  this, 
if  it  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  original  and  deep- 
seated  corruption  of  human  nature  ?  Why  is  it  so  uni- 
versal ?  Why  is  it  that  we  can  find  no  class  of  mankind, 
not  even  a  single  individual  of  the  race  in  any  land  or 
age,  free  from  this  wide-spread  depravity  ?     When  we 
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see  that  men  are  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  corrupt, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  born 
with  a  corrupt  nature,  that  turns  them  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  that  they  all  come  into  the  world  with  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  only  evil 
continually.  - 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  consciousness  in  every  be- 
liever that  his  sins  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  native  cor- 
ruption of  his  heart.  David  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
given  utterance  to  the  plaintive  sentiment,  "Behold,  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity."  Paul  says:  "I  know  that  in 
me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  ffood  thing."  In 
the  Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  of  New' England,  we 
find  the  following  language,  and  it  was  the  strong  con- 
viction of  his  soul  at  all  times  :  *'  I  feel  that  my  deepest 
humiliation  is  rank  pride,  and  all  that  I  am  or  can  do, 
is  sin.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  I  can  plead  the  suiferings 
and  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom,  though 
weak  in  myself,  1  am  strong.  There  is  no  vice,  of  which 
I  do  not  see  the  seeds  in  myself,  and  which  would  bear 
fruit  did  not  grace  prevent."  We  have  the  following 
testimony  from  Dr.  William  Gordon,  in  "The  Christian 
Philosopher  Triumphing  over  Death  :"  "  I  saw  there  was 
no  good  deed  in  myself.  Though  I  had  spent  hours  in 
examining  my  conduct,  I  found  nothing  I  had  done  would 
give  me  real  satisfaction.  It  was  always  mixed  up  with 
something  selfish.  But  when  I  come  to  the  Gospel  as  a 
child,  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  fill  my  heart.  I  then 
saw  my  selfishness  in  all  its  deformity,  and  I  found  there 
was  no  acceptance  with  God,  and  no  happiness,  except 
through  the  blessed  Redeemer."  Col.  Gardiner,  as  we 
learn  from  his  life,  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  expressed  himself 
thus :  "  I  am  but  as  a  beast  before  him — a  miserable, 
hell-deserving  sinner.  I  am  persuaded,  that  when  I  join 
the  glorious  company  above,  where  there  will  be  no 
drawbacks,  none  will  outsing  me  there,  because  I  shall 
not  find  anv  that  will  be  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful 
riches  of  divine  grace  than  I."  Such  are  the  strong  and 
sincere  convictions  of  all  true  believers.  This  isso  univer- 
sally the  language  of  converted  souls,  that  one  needs  no 
better  evidence  of  his  unrenewed  state  than  a  disinclina- 
tion to  express  himself  thus.     And  if  these  strong  and 
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heartfelt  expressions  are  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
operations  upon  the  soul  in  all  cases,  without  a  single 
exception,  and  if  they  are  deepened  and  strengthened  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  heliever's  maturity  in  the  divine 
life,  we  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  they  are  correct  and  just,  and  that  human  nature  is 
deeply  and  thoroughly  depraved,  as  they  represent,  from 
the  very  womb.  When  such  convictions  are  so  strongs 
decided,  and  universal,  and  invariably  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  dominion  in  the  soul,  it  is 
surely  very  strange  if  they  are  wild,  visionary,  and  un- 
founded. Having  directed  our  attention  to  a  few  argu- 
ments that  seem  to  establish  thefact^  let  us  now  proceed 
to  consider  briefly  the  source  of  original  sin. 

THE  SOUKCE. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  an  anxiety  has  been 
manifested  to  discover  the  source  of  the  river  Nile. 
To  solve  this  problem,  has  been  the  earnest  aim  of  not  a 
few  of  the  sons  of  adventure.  But  there  is  a  far  more 
important  inquiry.  Where  rises  that  stream  of  moral 
evil  which  flows  down  through  the  generations  of  men, 
bathing  every  soul  in  its  noxious  waters?  To  what 
mountain  1-ange,  or  rocky  ledge,  or  weedy  spot,  can  we 
trace  this  dark  and  polluting  current?  While  the  Nile 
question  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  many,  among  whom 
we  find  a  Caesar,  an  Alexander,  and  a  Bonaparte,  this 
has  employed  the  thoughts  and  baflled  the  researches  of 
its  thousands  on  thousands  of  penetrating  minds  in  every 
age.  Proud  philosophy  has  summoned  her  ablest  sons 
into  the  field,  to  struggle  with  this  giant  problem,  but 
she  sighs  over  the  inefficiency  of  their  eflbrts.  The  most 
benighted  heathen  seem  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  in  the  world.  The  Hindoo  performs  his  ab- 
lutions in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  to  cleanse  himself 
from  the  impurities  of  sin.  He  sacrifices  the  fruit  of  his 
loins  to  the  bloody  Kalee,  to  absolve  himself  from  guilt. 
The  Buddhist  of  China,  with  his  shorn  crown,  observes 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  fast  days  annually,  and 
mumbles  the  nanje  of  Buddha,  claiming  his  attention  by 
bells  and  drums  with  unwearied   constancy.     And  yet 
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they  are  incompetent  to  denionBtrate  the  necessity  of 
such  offerings  and  atonements,  by  pointing  to  the  original 
source  of  moral  evil.  They  know  that  crime  and  guilt 
exist,  (although  their  views  as  to  what  constitutes  crime 
are  diversified,  and  often  strangely  erroneous,)  but  they 
cannot  tell  why  it  is  so;  the  origin,  the  primary  source, 
of  sin  and  guilt,  is  shrouded  from  their  perplexed  and 
wondering  minds. 

But  is  there  no  key  to  this  mystery  ?  Is  there  no  way 
to  unbind  the  gordian  knot?  There  is, — light  from  on 
high  has  visited  the  earth.  A  glorious  beam  from 
heaven's  portals  has  fallen  upon  certain  parts  of  our  dark 
world.  When  men  are  struggling  with  perplexity  and 
doubt,  and  human  wisdom  is  put  to  the  blush,  revela- 
tion, like  a  dove-eyed  angel  of  love  from  a  brighter 
sphere,  comes  under  divine  commission  to  their  relief. 
With  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  that  parade  of  wisdom  which  characterizes  human 
philosophy,  does  the  Word  of  God  unlock  in  few  words 
this  stupendous  secret.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." — Romans  v:  12. 
''Through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead." — Romans 
V :  15.  "  By  one  man's  offence  death  reigned." — Ro- 
mans V :  17.  "  By  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation." — Romans  v  :  18.  "By 
one  man's  disobedience  man}'  were  made  sinners." — 
Romans  v :  19.  "  In  Adam  all  die." — 1  Corinthians, 
XV :  22.  And  we  are  not  only  directed  to  Adam,  to  the 
first  man  of  our  race,  but  to  a  single  offence  committed 
by  him,  as  the  starting  point  of  sin  and  misery  in  our 
world.  The  original  term  denoting  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, whether  it  be  the  original  of  disobedience^  offence^ 
or  5^7^,  is  found,  in  every  instance  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. Where  it  is  said,  "  by  the  offence  of  one,"  and 
"  by  one  man's  offence,"  the  original,  some  suppose, 
might  be  more  justly  rendered,  "by  one  offence."  This 
translation  some  learned  commentators  have  adopted. 
We  are  also  precisely  informed  as  to  what  this  trans- 
gression was,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  God  proclaiming,  ''In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die" — temporally,  spi- 
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ritually,  and  eternally  die. — See  Genesis,  first  and  second 
chapters.  According  to  revelation,  therefore,  one  trans- 
gression, and  that  .transgression  the  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  that  transgression  perpetrated  by  Adam, 
our  primitive  father,  brought  sin,  misery,  and  death  upon 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.  How  simple  the  story ! 
Human  reason  has  toiled  age  after  age  in  pursuit  of  this 
great  truth,  but  all  in  vain  ;  it  is  left  to  revelation  to  un- 
fold it  to  those  who,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  enjoy  the 
music  of  her  celestial  voice. 

There  are  also  facts,  which  come  within  the  reach  of 
human  observation,  attesting  the  truth  of  the  divine 
word — facts  that  come  to  the  support  of  revelation  in  her 
instructions  on  this  subject.  We  have  already  advanced 
various  arguments  to  prove  that  infants,  from  their  ver^^ 
birth,  are  sinners  before  God — that  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  introduced  into  the  world  with  a  nature 
defiled  and  corrupt.  The  legitimate  inference  from  these 
arguments  is,  in  our  honest  judgment,  that  every  infant 
born  since  the  days  of  Adam,  appeared  upon  the  stage 
of  life  with  a  depraved  nature.  E^ow,  if  this  be  true, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  human  depravity 
may  be  traced  to  Adam.  If  every  infant,  without  quali- 
fication or  exception,  enters  the  world  with  a  sin-defiled 
nature,  and  "goeth  astray  as  soon  as  born,"  evidently 
this  extensive  moral  corruption,  like  a  stream,  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  first  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
originating  cause,  it  may  be  traced  from  generation  to 
generation  to  that  point. 

Again,  we  all  sufier  from  the  sad  effects  of  that  curse, 
pronounced  iipon  the  earth  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
disobedience.  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
Rhalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground, 
for  out  of  it  thou  wast  taken;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return." — Genesis  iii:  17,  18,  19.  All 
their  posterity  are  punished  b}^  this  sentence,  as  well  as 
Adam  and  Eve.  Every  human  being  suffers  inconve- 
nience and  distress  from  this  curse.  And  is  it  reasonable 
now  to  suppose  that  all  mankind   would   share  punish- 
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ishment  consequent  upbn  Adam's  sin,  when  they  were 
no  way  concerned  in  it  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  jpunished  with  Adam^  very  distinctly  indicate  that 
we  all  hecome  sinful  and  guilty  with  himf 

It  is  evident  from  facts  like  these,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  plain  and  pointed  testimony  of  revelation,  that 
it  was  by  Adam's  transgression  that  all  men  were  made 
sinners.  Here,  then,  is  the  source  to  which  we  may 
trace  the  deep  and  wide-spread  depravity  of  mankind. 
Here  we  have  discovered  the  fountain-head  of  this  filthy 
and  destructive  tide.  And  this  will  account  for  its  uni- 
versal diffusion.  The  root  being  poisoned,  the  deadly 
venom  found  its  way  through  all  the  various  branches  of 
the  human  family.  The  European  and  the  African,  the 
Sandwich  Islander  and  the  NewZealander,  "the  shiver- 
ing Icelander  and  the  sun-burnt  Moor,"  the  savage  of 
the  woods  and  the  polished  son  of  civilization,  the  Turk 
and  Hottentot — all  are  alike  infected  with  this  all-per- 
vading moral  vims.  "  By  one  man's  disobedience  the 
wi^my  (oi  polloi)  were  made  sinners."  ;,    -  .; 

HOW  DERIVED? 

Here  is  a  question  which  has  elicited  no  small  amount 
of  fruitless  discussion,  and  that  discussion  not  alwa3^s  of 
the  most  peaceable  character.  Men  of  might  approach 
it  with  diffidence,  and  seem  conscious,  when  they  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  it,  that  they  are  in  a  region  of 
shadows  and  gloom,  and  that  an  undeniable  perplexity 
must  attend  the  investigation.  Augustine  makes  the 
following  confession  :  "What  is  the  truth,  I  would  more 
willingly  learn,  than  say,  lest  I  should  say  what  I  know 
not."  In  Dwight's  "Theology,"  we  have  this  frank  ac- 
knowledgment from  that  great  mind  :  "I  am  unable  to 
explain  it."  Our  aim  now  is  to  present  in  the  clearest 
lignt  possible  the  results  of  the  researches  of  learned  and 
penetrating  men  on  this  subject,  not  presuming,  nor  pro- 
mising to  afford  complete  satisfaction  on  all  points. 
Intelligent  piety  is  humble,  and  will  not  expect  to  com- 
prehend perfectly  everything  connected  with  the  divine 
government. 

We  do  not  derive  from  Adam  solely  by  imitation.     Oar 
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arguments  to  establish  the  fact  of  original  sin  we  consider 
a  refutation  of  this  doctrine.  Are  we  not  informed  that 
man  is  ehapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin  f  "Why 
do  infants  display  a  bad  temper,  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  others?  Why  do  they 
aicken  and  die^  and  thus  suffer  the  punishment  due  to 
sin,  as  soon  as  they  be  born?  When  Adam  transgressed, 
and  incurred  the  penalty,  he  became  penitent,  and  his 
conduct  was  calculated  to  dissuade  his  children  from  a 
similar  course.  His  sorrow  on  account  of  his  disobe- 
dience would  have  a  tendency  to  make  sin  appear  odious 
in  the  sight  of  his  offspring,  and  would  incline  them  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  were  they  as  ready  to  copy  a 
good  example  as  a  bad  one.  But  his  very  first  son  was 
envious,  ambitious,  and  blood-thirsty.  He  slew  his 
brother:  And  in  the  course  of  years  the  posterity  of 
Adam  became  so  outrageouslj*  wicked,  that  the  Lord 
sent  a  mighty  deluge  upon  the  earth,  to  sweep  them  all, 
save  Noah  and  his  family,  from  his  presence.  Is  it  not 
true  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  that  men  are  more 
apt  to  imitate  a  bad  example  than  a  good  and  virtuous 
one?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  children  are  more  ready  to 
copy  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  their  parents?  We 
have  only  to  look  around  upon  the  movements  of  our 
busy  race,  to  find  evidence  enough  that  there  exists  in 
every  human  heart  a  decided  inclination  towards  things 
sinful.  For  additional  proof,  see  Genesis  v :  3,  where 
it  is  said  tKat  Adam  "begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  image."  We  understand  thatSeth  was  born  in 
the  moral  likeness,  or  after  the  moral  image,  of  apostate 
Adam ;  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  the 
moral  likeness  of  God.  "And  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness." — Genesis  i :  26. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Paul  in  1 
Corinthians  xv :  49,  "We  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthly."  If,  then,  Adam  hegat  Seth  in  his  own  like- 
ness, he  did  not  acquire  his  likeness  hy  imitation.  This 
doctrine  of  imitation  is  really  an  argument  in  our  favour. 
Those  who  would  account  for  the  wide-spread  depravity 
of  our  race  in  this  manner,  virtually  acknowledge  that 
bad  example  is  very  extensive,  and  is  very  readily  fol- 
lowed.   How  can  all  men  become  sinners  by  imitation, 
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unless  all  men  have  bad  examples  before  them  to  imi- 
tate, and  a  heart  within  them  inclined  to  conform 
to  such  examples  ?  And  what  better  evidence  do  we 
want  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  ?  If  bad  ex- 
ample is  so  very  general,  and  so  very  generally  fol- 
lowed, human  nature  from  the  very  womb  must  surely 
be  corrupt.  Dr.  Dick  remarks  :  "  If  it  were  only  here 
and  there  that  bad  example  is  exhibited,  it  would  be 
only  here  and  there  that  corruption  would  be  diffused. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  bad  example 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  in  all  provinces,  cities,  villages, 
and  families."  Again  he  observes:  "The  general  imita- 
tion of  bad  example  demonstrates  an  innate  propensity 
to  evil."*  .       • 

We  observe  again,  that  we  are  not  made  sinners  by 
Adam's  disobedience  according  to  the  Arminian  system. 
This  represents  man  as  having  inherited  natural  mor- 
tality from  Adam,  and  all  his  sinful  habits  and  disposi- 
tions are  said  to  arise  from  his  natural  frailty  and  mor- 
tality. When  Adana  transgressed,  he  was  separated 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  so  became  subject  to  death. 
And  his  posterity,  inheriting  his  natural  mortality,  are 
exposed  to  many  evils  and  temptations  in  consequence 
of  their  frail  and  dying  condition.  ''The  fear  of  death 
enfeebles  and  enslaves  the  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  support  a  frail,  perishing 
life,  engrosses  and  contracts  the  soul ;  and  the  desire  of 
sensual  pleasure  are  rendered  more  eager  and  ungovern- 
able, by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of  enjoying  them 
soon  passes  away.  Hence  arise  envying  of  those  who 
have  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life — strife 
with  those  who  interfere  in  our  enjoyments — impatience 
under  restraint — and  sorrow  and  repining  when  pleasure 
is  abridged.  And  to  this  vartety  of  turbulent  passions, 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  punishment  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, there  are  also  to  be  added,  all  the  fretfulness 
and  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  diseases  and  pains 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  mortal 
being."f     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminius,  and  Whitby, 

*  Lecture  on  Theology,  47  th. 

f  Hill's  Lectures  in  Divinity,  book  iv,  chap,  i,  see  iL 
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and  others,  and  a  neatly  constructed  one  it  is.  But  is  it 
correct  ?  Why,  then,  do  men  exhibit  a  disposition  to 
sin  with  so  much  uniformity  ?  Why  are  those  who 
have  the  most  natural  frailties  and  infirmities  often  the 
most  humble,  meek,  and  correct  in  their  lives  ?  How 
comee  it  that  the  most  profligate  and  wicked  are  often 
those  who  are  in  the  bloom  of  health,  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  ?  Why  does  not  the  wickedness 
of  m^n  vary  on  every  hand  precisely  in  proportion  to 
their  physical  strength  and  outward  circumstances  ? 
Why  do  infants  discover  such  striking  symptoms  of  de- 
pravity before  they  are  old  enough  to  exercise  their 
minds  concerning  their  frail  and  mortal  nature,  and  the 
rapid  flight  of  their  days?  Why  are  the  Scriptures  so 
earnest  and  explicit  in  their  teachings  in  regard  to  the 
deep  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Why  do  they  speak 
in  accents  so  severe,  and  so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
man,  of  the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart?  Do 
we  not  perceive  from  our  own  experience,  and  from  a 
careful  observation  of  the  conduct  of  men  around  us, 
that  man's  heart  is  set  in  him  to  do  evil ;  that  it  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  so  that 
none  can  know  it?  Are  not  those  believers  very  few 
who  are  satisfied  to  account  for  that  powerful  and  con- 
stant proneness  to  evil  with  which  they  have  to  contend 
with  such  powerful  vigilance,  and  which  gives  them  so 
many  anxious  thoughts,  in  the  poor  and  imperfect  way 
here  indicated  ?  Such  iniquities  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  this  doctrine  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  case.  This  will  satisfy  very  few  enlightened  and 
unbiassed  minds,  who  have  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  are  determined  not  to  rein  up  their  inves- 
tigations any  where  short  of  it. 

But  still  the  question  is  before  us,  How  are  we  made 
sinners  by  Adam's  disobedience  ?  How  do  we  all  derive 
sin  from  this  source?  The  most  orthodox  divines,  as  we 
feel  disposed  to  pronounce  them,  answer  with  one  mind 
and  voice,  By  natural  generation^  and  by  imputation. 
To  each  of  these  let  us  now  devote  the  most  solemn  and 
prayerful  attention,  that  we  may  not  go  astray  on  a  sub- 
ject so  interesting  and  important. 
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Here  we  are  immediately  enveloped  in  mystery.  Oh, 
how  narrow  the  sphere  in  which  the  mind  of  man  must 
move  !  We  are  overwhelmed  with  questions  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  Do  we  only  derive  our  corporeal  or  material 
parts  from  our  natural  progenitors?  How,  then,  can 
moral  corruption  be  predicated  of  matter,  considered 
apart  from  the  soul  ?  How  can  the  soul,  having  the  hand 
of  its  Creator  pure  and  innocent,  become  morally  con- 
taminated by  its  contact  with  matter?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  spirit  can  be  propagated,  as  the  body  is  ?  These 
questions,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase  of  Dr.  Dick,  are 
"  more  curious  than  useful."  It  is  not  profitable,  nor 
edifying,  to  spend  our  precious  time  upon  them.  Our 
aim  is  now,  not  to  fully  explain  the  subject  before  us, 
(for  this  would  be  a  foolish  and  unsuccessful  aim,  and 
would  indicate  the  most  arrogant  presumption,)  but 
simply  to  present  a  few  suggestions,  founded  upon  the 
prayerful  researches  of  able  and  candid  minds,  and 
adapted,  we  think,  to  afford  some  small  measure  of  satis- 
faction to  the  honest  inquirer. 

We  are  not  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  to  account  for  that  corrupt  nature  with 
which  man  is  born  into  the  world.  Sin  inherent  may 
be  the  immediate  effect  of  sin  imputed.  Death  spiritu- 
aly  is  part  of  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression.  When 
this  transgression  is  imputed  to  us,  or  accounted  ours, 
the  penalty  of  course  falls  upon  us.  When  the  soul  and 
body  are  united,  the  new  being  is  then  complete,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  Adam's  represented  posterity ;  and 
may  instantly  become  spiritually  dead,  in  consequence 
of  imputed  guilt.  Halyburton  observes,  when  making 
the  most  humble  confessions  in  regard  to  the  deep  de- 
pravity of  his  nature,  "  Penal  this  corniption  must  be, 
as  death  and  diseases  are.  And  whereof  can  it  be-  a 
punishment,  if  not  of  Adam's  sin.""*^  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  although  Eve  was  a  root  of  propagation  as 
well  as  Adam,  sin  and  death,  in  every  instance,  are  said 
to  be  derived  from  him.    "  In  Adam  all  die."    "  By  one 


*  Halyburton'e  Memoiirs,  Part  I.,  Reflections. 
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man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."     "By 
one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by  one." 

But  we  shall  not  stop  here.  Let  us  give  a  moment's 
attention  to  other  facts.  The  language  of  the  Scriptures 
on  all  subjects  should  be  carefully  considered.  "  Who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?" — Job  xiv : 
4.  Here  the  fact  that  our  parents  are  morally  unclean, 
is  assigned  as  a  reason  why  we  must  necessarily  be  pol- 
luted. "  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?" 
Job  xxvi :  4.  This  is  precisely  of  the  same  character 
and  import.  "That  which  is  born  of  flesh  is  flesh." — 
John  iii :  6.  That  which  is  born  of  corrupt  human  na- 
ture, is  (jorrupt  human  nature.  "  I  was  shapen  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." — Psalm 
li :  5.  From  the  very  commencement  of  my  formation 
was  I  defiled  with  sin.  Such  are  the  humiliating  and 
mysterious  representations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  brain  and  heart  of  an  infant  in  the  womb  are  said 
to  be  affected  by  whatever  affects  the  brain  and  heart 
of  the  mother.  The  impressions  produced  upon  the  one 
are  produced  upon  the  other.  And  as  the  body  and  soul 
are  closely  united,  and  mutually  affect  each  other  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner,  this  may  possibly  have  an  im- 
portant connection  in  some  way  with  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  moral  impurity.  On  this  point  Pictet, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Christian  Theology,  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  language  :  "  All  that  we  may 
venture  to  advance  on  this  subject  is,  that  an  infant, 
while  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  and  therefore  most  in- 
timately united  to  her,  has  the  same  impression  made 
upon  its  brain  or  heart  by  different  objects,  as  are  made 
upon  the  brain  or  heart  of  its  mother.  We  know  that 
the  soul  and  body  are  so  closely  united,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  and  the  motions  of  the  latter,  mutually  affect 
each  other;  whence  it  may  follow,  that  the  motions 
which  take  place  in  the  brain  of  infants,  and  make  im- 
pressions on  it,  have  the  same  influence  on  them  as  they 
have  on  their  mothers,  namely,  bind  down  their  newly- 
created  souls  to  sensual  and  carnal  objects.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  example :  supposing  God 
to  place  a  body,  into  which  he  intended  to  breathe 
also  a  soul,  in  the  midst  of  some  burning  liquid ;    the 
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very  moment  the  soul  entered  that  body,  it  would  be 
sensible  of  a  very  grievous  pain.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
body  of  the  infant  in  its  mother's  womb  is  moved  in  the 
same  way  as  the  body  of  its  mother,  who  sins  every 
moment;  and,  therefore,  from  the  time  that  the  soul 
enters  the  body  so  affected,  the  same  affections  or  incli- 
nations are  stirred  up  within  it,  as  are  stirred  up  in  the 
mother,  according  to  the  corresponding  motions  of  the 
body.  In  some  such  way  as  this  we  imagine  that  sin  is 
propagated."* 

We  often  speak  of  "  family  traits."  By  this  we  mean 
that  there  are  certain  traits  of  character  by  which  parti- 
cular families,  or  connexions  of  people,  are  distinguish- 
ed. There  are  family  vices.  Eminent  intellectual  pow- 
ers also,  seem  to  run  in  families.  So  do  various  iuiirmi- 
ties,  both  of  mind  and  temper.  How  shall  we  account 
for  all  this  ?  How  are  these  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  ?  May  not  the  general  depravity  of  human  nature 
be  propagated  in  something  like  the  same  manner  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  an  explanation  of-  the  one  mi^ht  be 
an  explanation  of  the  other  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  very  briefly,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  character  or  nature  of  original  sin, — 
that  sin  in  which  man  is  conceived  and  born.  It  implies 
not  merely  "  the  want  of  original  righteousness,"  but 
also  "  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature ;  by  which  we 
are  to  understand,  in  the' language  of  a  worthy  writer, 
"not  the  infusion  of  anything  in  itself  sinful,  but  an 
actual  tendency  or  disposition  to  evil,  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  righteousness."  It  is  not  the  corruption  of  the 
very  substance  of  the  soul,  but  a  derangement  and  per- 
version of  its  powers.  Pictet  remarks  :  "  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  original  sin,  we  must  observe  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  the  corruption  of  the  very  substance 
of  the  soul,  because  every  substance  is  created  by  God, 
(who  is  not  the  author  of  sin,)  and  because  the  Scripture 
makes  a  distinction  between  our  nature  and  the  sin 
that  is  inherent  in  it ;  and  moreover,  if  this  were  the 
case,  Christ  would  have  taken  sin  upon  himself,  when 
he  took  our  nature.     And  it  would  also  follow  that  man, 

*  Piotet'e  Christian  Theology,  Book  iv.,  chap.  5. 
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when  he  is  regenerated,  becomes  essentially  different 
from  the  being  he  was  before.*  Neither  is  original  sin 
the  substance  of  human  nature,  as  Flaccus  Illyricus  of 
the  17th  century  taught.  This  is  ridiculously  absurd. 
It  is  neither  the  substance  of  human  nature,  nor  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  substance  of  human  nature,  but  simply 
''  a  defect  and  perversion  of  its  qualities."  Neither  is  it 
voluntary,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  mostly  used. 
It  is  not  against  the  will,  compulsory,  but  it  does  not 
imply  a  choosing  exercise  of  the  will.  There  can  be  no 
sin  without  this,  says  the  church  of  Kome.  Concupis- 
cence, or  that  natural  propensity  to  evil  with  which  we 
are  born,  is  our  nature,  and  man  was  originally  created 
with  it,  and  surely  we  can  not  be  condemned  for  it. 
But  our  Saviour,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  pronounced 
impurity  of  heart,  an  inward  inclination  to  evil,  sinful 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Paul  speaks  of  the  "sin  that  dwell- 
eth  in  me."  There  are  also  sins  of  ignorance.  And 
hence  we  conclude  that  sin  is  not  always,  and  froua  ne- 
cessity, the  offspring  of  the  will. 


IMPUTATION. 

*'  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  die." — Genesis  ii :  16,  17.  Here  we  have  a  cove- 
nant :  the  parties,  God  and  Adam  ;  the  condition,  per- 
fect obedience;  the  penalty,  death ;  the  implied  promise, 
eternal  life.  Does  any  one  say  that  Adam  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  terms  ?  We  are  informed  that  he  was  made 
in  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  had  his  law  written  upon 
his  heart.  Surely,  then,  there  could  be  no  disagreement 
between  them.  Whatever  terms  God  might  propose, 
Adam  might  promptly  accept.  And  the  terms  would 
have  been  binding  upon  Adam  any  way,  as  a  creature 
of  God.  His  consent  was  not  necessary  to  make  them 
obligatory. 

In  this  covenant  Adam  stood  as  the  federal  head  and 
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representatiTe  of  his  posterity.  He  ha<J  b^en  iddrefesed 
as  their  representative  before  the  fall,  and  wliy  should 
we  conclude  that  he  was  not  addressed  as  such  in  this 
instance  ?  When  God  said,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  he  did  not  address  Adam  and 
Eve  alone,  but  also  their  descendants.  Neither  did  he 
address  them  alone  when  he  said,  "Behold  I  have  given 
you  the  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  and  every  tree  on  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat."  When* 
the  covenant  was  made  with  Adam,  therefore,  we  may 
justly  suppose  that  his  posterity  were  included,  and  that 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative.  And  thia 
may  be  inferred  from  the  execution  of  the  penalty  upoa 
all  mankind.  Indications  of  this  may  be  seen  every 
where  around  us.  Adam,  then,  in  the  "covenant  of 
works,"  stood  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  so 
that  they  all  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his 
first  transgression.  His  sin  is  imputed  to  them,  is  ac- 
counted theirs,  and  therefore  the  cur86  fell  upon  them 
alL  But  what  are  we  to  underetand  by  vfnputation^  aa 
the  w6rd  is  here  lised.  President  Edwards  defines  the 
imputation  of  Adairi-s  sin  to  be  "liability  to  punishment 
on  account  of  his  sin."  Dr.  Hodge  says,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "This  doctrine 
merely  teaches  that  in  virtue  of  the  union,  representative 
and  natural,  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  his  sin  is 
the  ground  of  their  condemnation,  that  is,  of  their  sub- 
jection to  penal  evils."  Turretine  observes:  "Imputa- 
tion is  either  of  something  foreign  to  us,  or  of  something 
properly  our  own.  Sometimes  that  is  imputed  to  u& 
which  is  personally  ours ;  in  which  sense  God  imputes 
to  sinners  their  transgressions.  Sometimes  that  is  im- 
puted to  us  which  is  without  us,  and  not  performed  by 
ourselves ;  thus  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins  are  imputed  tohiol,  although 
he  has  neither  sin  in  himself,  nor  we  righteousness, 
Here  we  speak  of  the  latter  kind  of  imputation,  not  the 
former,  because  we  are  talking  of  a  sm  committed  by 
Adam,  and  not  by  us."  And  we  have  the  following 
language  from  Dr.  Owen :  "  Things  which  are  not  our 
own  originally,  inherently,  may  yet  be  imputed  to  us, 
Vol.  IX.— No.  3.  '  9 
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by  the  rule  of  righteousness.  And  this  may  be  done 
upon  a  double  relation  unto  those  whose  they  are,  Ist. 
federal,  2d.  natural."  And  again  he  says:  "Nothing 
is  intended  by  the  imputation  of  sin  unto  any,  but  the 
rendering  them  justly  obnoxious  unto  the  punishment 
due  unto  that  sin."  According  to  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin,  there  is  "no  transfer  of  the  moral 
turpitude  of  his  sin  to  his  descendants,"  and  "no  ground 
to  us  of  remorse."*  These  quotations  from  different 
authors  will  enable  us  to  form  as  clear  a  conception  as 
can  be  formed  of  what  is  meant  by  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin.  They  t^cfi,  and  very  correctly  and  scHp- 
turally,  we  think,  that  Adam's  transgression  is  not  ours 
personally,  or  by  our  own  act,  and  that  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  it  is  not  transferred  to  us,  so  that  it  cannot  pro- 
perly te  to  us  an  occasion  of  remorse;  but  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  connection  with  him,  as  a  federal  head 
and  natural  root,  his  sin  is  reckoned  or  accounted  ours, 
and  we  become  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  it.  Now, 
can  it  be  shown  that  this  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  See  Romans  v  :  19.  "  As  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  Here  it  is  plainly 
intimated  that  we  are  made  sinners  by  Adam's  disobe- 
dience, in  the  very  manner  in  which  we  are  made 
righteous  by  Christ's  obedience.  The  apostle  invites 
attention  to  the  analogy  between  Christ  and  Adam. 
How,  then,  are  we  made  righteous  by  the  Saviour's 
obedience?  Surely  not  by  imitation.  He  is  not  per- 
sonally and  visibly  present  with  us,  that  we  may  be  the 
spectators  of  his  holy  conduct;  and  when  we  read  the 
story  of  his  life  and  death,  as  recorded  by  the -evangel- 
ists, we  find  ourselves  entirely  unable  to  imitate  him. 
We  have  naturally  an  utter  aversion  to  such  an  eminently 
holy  example.  Neither  can  we  derive  righteousness 
from  him  by  natural  generation,  because  we  are  not 
descended  from  him,  as  we  are  from  Adam.  It  must  be 
by  imputation.  His  obedience  is  imputed  to  us,  or  set 
down  to  our  account;  and  in  consequence  of  our  interest 
in  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent,  to  renew  and  sanctify 

•  *  Old  and  New  Theology,  chapter  ii.  .    ;•' 
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our  moral  nature,  and  thus  fit  ii8  for  the  enjoyment  oif 
God.  He  was  the  representative  of  his  elect  people  in 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  when  he  fulfilled  all  righteous- 
ness, it  was  received  as  satisfactory  in  their  name.  And 
now  we  understand  the  apostle  to  say,  that  as  Adam 
was  the  federal  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity 
in  the  covenant  of  works,  and  hy  his  imputed  disobe- 
dience they  were  made  sinners,  so  that  Christ  is  the 
federal  head  and  representative  of  his  people  in  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  by  his  imputed  obedience  they 
are  made  righteous.  Our  Saviour's  obedience  can 
only  make  men  righteous  by  imputation,  and  as 
Adam  is  here  compared  with  him,  we  infer  that  his  dis- 
obedience makes  men  sinners  in  the  same  manner. — 
And  that  this  is  the  apostle's  idea,  the  strict  import  of 
his  language  appears  to  teach.  T^Q^wovdi^katestathesan 
amartoloi^  made  sinners,  signify  that  we  are  constituted 
sinn&rs — made  sinners  hy  a  judicial  act.  As  by  Adam's 
disobedience  many  were  constituted  si/rmers^  accounted 
sinners  by  the  divine  government,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  Christ  shall  raanybe  constituted  righteous.     '  '  •  ^ 

See  also  the  18th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  "  As  by 
the  offence  6f  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation, even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  Jus- 
tification and  condemnation  are  legal  or  forensic  terms. 
They  do  not  imply  a  change  of  character,  so  much  as  a 
change  of  state.  If  all  men  were  condemned  for  Adam's 
offence,  that  offence  must  have  been  imputed  to  all  meii. 
We  did  not  commit  that  offence  actually  or  personally, 
and  God  cannot  condemn  us  on  account  of  it,  unless  it 
be  made  ours  by  imputation.  The  argument  from  this 
passage  is  conclusive.  The  statement  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  80  easily  understood  as  to  render  an  exposition 
unnecessary. 

Again,  in  the  14th  verse,  Adam  is  called  "  the  figure 
of  him  that  was  to  come."  Here  the  allusion  is  evi- 
dently to  Christ.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  words  occui",  and  from  similar  expres- 
sions elsewhere.  And  how  was  Adam  the  figure  or 
type  of  Christ?  Not  because  he  consisted  of  soul  and 
body,  because  every  man  resembles  Christ  in  this  par- 
ticular.    He  is  called  the  figure  of  Christ ;    and  he  was 
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therefore  like  him  in  some  way  peculiar  to  himself — in 
a  way  in  which  no  other  man  ever  could  resemble  him. 
How  was  that?  He  was  a  covenant-head,  the  represen- 
tative of  mankind  in  a  federal  transaction,  and  so  was 
Christ.  There  can  be  no  other  satisfactory  explanation 
of  Paul's  lanffuaere.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  Adam  was 
in  any  othQvvQ^^QQ,ttheoneandonlyjigv/reoYiy'^^o\  Christ. 

See  also  the  12th  verse.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned," — sinned  in 
Adam.  They  reap  the  wages  of  Adam's  sin,  because 
they  are  considered  in  law  as  having  transgressed  in  him. 
,  In  1  Corinthians  xv :  22,  we  have  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  Here  again  we  have  a  comparison  in- 
stituted between  Christ  and  Adam.  Here  it  is  implied, 
that  as  we  are  made  alive  by  Christ,  so  we  die  by  Adam. 
And  since  we  are  made  alive  by  Christ  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  his  obedience,  we  must  die  by  Adam  by  the 
imputation  of  his  disobedience. 

In  the  45th  verse  it  is  said  :  "  The  first  man  Adam 
was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  a  quickening 
spirit."  Here  Christ  is  called  the  second  Adam.  And 
what  can  Paul  mean  by  referring  so  often  to  the  analogy 
between  Christ  and  Adam,  if  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  is  not  taught?  He  plainly  intimates  that  there  is 
one  great  and  striking  point  of  similarity  between  the 
two ;  and  what  can  it  be,  if  there  is  no  reference  to  their 
covenant-headships  ? 

And  we  find  that  our  views  and  reasoning  are  in  har- 
mony with  facts.  'Admitting  that  Adam  did  represent 
his  posterity  in  the  covenant  of  works,  and  that  his 
oiFence  is  imputed  to  them,  we  have  precisely  the  results 
that  would  be  expected  to  follow.  We  can  all  feel  them, 
and  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.  The  curse  that  fell 
upon  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  fell  in 
all  its  power  upon  his  descendants,  as  though  it  had 
been  committed  by  them.  They  all  became  subject  to 
affliction,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death.  They  were  all  com- 
pelled to  labour  and  sweat  for  their  daily  food.  They 
all  found  thorns  and  thistles  in  their  path,  and  vile,  tu- 
multuous, and  tormenting  passions  in  their  breasts. — 
They  all  experienced  the   bitterness  of  sinning  against 
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God.  And  as  they  suffered  punishment  for  Adam's 
offence,  equally  with  Adam,  that  offence  must  have  been 
charged  upon  thewi.  They  ravlst  have  been  so.  repre- 
sented in  him,  that  when  he  transgressed,  his  transgres- 
sion was  accounted  theirs,  and  the  punishmeikt  due  to  it 
inflicted  upon  them.,,  ^iii  •.jiifiu^:)  />.;  i».'V')l  Iiifji/iojif/jC) 
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EQUITY  AND  REASON ABLEJSTESS  OF  T9Bi  DOCTJ^INE  OF 

REPRESENTATION.      •,  r        '  •  y 

I  ••  : .,       ii'iii.!>;..ilMi 

There  are  questions  connected  'with' the  great  apos- 
tacy,  and  questions  not  unfrequently  proposed,  which 
can  only  be  silenced  by  a  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  Why  were  the  angels  left  to  stand  or  fall  each  for 
himself,  while  mankind  were  to  stand  or  fall  together  in 
a  covenant-head?  Why  was,  Adam  left  in  a  state  in 
which  he  was  liable  to  fall?  When  he  had  fallen,  why 
was  he  not  destroyed  immediately,  why  did  not  the  curse 
instantly  take  effect  upon  him,  that  he  might  not  propar 
gate  a  race  of  doomed  sinners?  These  questions,  and 
others  like  them,  are  evidently  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
of  human  inquii-y.  We  know  that  God  intended  man's 
happiness  in  the  covenant  of  works.  The  scheme  of  re- 
demption was  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fall, 
and  not  the  fall  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  We  are  absolutely  sure  that  God  will  not 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  There  is  much  which 
infinite  wisdom  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal.  And 
indeed,  in  our  present  state,  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  adorable  counsels  of  eternity,  were  they  even 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.  But  therei  are  $ome 
points  upon  which  human  judgment  can  be  profitably 
exercised,  even  in  connection  with  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin.  While  it  is  not  man's  prerogative  to  ar- 
raign his  brother  at  the  bar  of  his  own  blind  reason,  and 
approve  or  condemn  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  may 
nevertheless  humbly,  and  in  the  ,  exercise  of  a  trusting 
faith,  inquire  into  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his  proceed- 
ings, in  the  light  of  inspired  truth.  If  God  was  pleased 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  human  family,  he  had 
a  sovereign  right  to  appoint  the  father  of  all  our  cove- 
nant-head. And  we  cannot  complain  that  he  did  not 
assign  (o  that  solemn  and  important  post  a  proper  and 
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suitable  person.  Adam  was  our  father,  and  he  could 
not  have  sustained  a  dearer  and  more  intimate  relation 
to  mankind.  He  was  also  created  pure  and  innocent, 
and  endowed  with  ability  to  keep  the  divine  law  per- 
fectly. He  was  happy  in  communion  with  his  adored 
Creator,  and  loved  to  execute  his  will.  Neither  was  the 
condition  of  the  covenant  grievous  or  oppressive.  Obe- 
dience, iridependent  of  the  covenant,  was  due  unto  God. 
This  was  an  obligation  imposed  by  his  very  creation. 
And  the  test  of  his  obedience — how  mild  and  kind !  It 
was  remarkably  simple  and  easy.  He  was  merely  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  while  an  abun- 
dance of  other  fruit  was  provided  for  his  use.  And  not 
only  was  the  requirement  so  mild  and  gentle,  and  he 
endowed  with  ability  to  keep  the  divine  law,  but  the 
most  po^werful  inducements  to  obedience  were  set  before 
him.  He  was  sweetly  enticed  by  a  precious  promise, 
and  strongly  urged  by  an  awful  threatening,  and  by  a 
deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a  representative,  to 
obey  the  divine  command.  Was  there  any  injustice  in 
God's  dealings  with  man  thus  far  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
perceive  the  most  distinct  and  pleasing  indications  of 
benevolence  ?  But  let  us  trace  the  progress  of  the  divine 
administration  a  little  farther.  Did  Adam  stand  or  fall? 
Suppose  he  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  thus  entailed  the 
blessings  of  the  promise  upon  the  human  family.  Would 
his  posterity  have  complained?  Not  a  murmur  would 
then  have  escaped  our  lips.  The  goodness  of  God  would 
have  been  the  theme  of  perpetual  praise..  But  the  affair 
resulted  differently.  The  covenant  was  broken,  and  the 
curse  fell  upon  man.  And  now  shall  we  speak  of  God 
in  tones  of  peevish  dissatisfaction  ?  Shall  we  complain 
that  he  did  not  violate  his  word  ?  "  Think  for  a  moment," 
says  Dr.  Green,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," "that  if  Adam  had  retained  his  holiness,  all  his 
offspring,  like  himself,  would  have  been  holy  and  happy. 
Would  not  this  have  been  equitable.  If  it  would,  it 
must  be  equitable  that  his  offspring  should  be  unholy, 
when  he  became  so.  The  principle  is  the  same,  how- 
ever it  may  affect  the  actual  condition  of  our  race."^ 


'  ~^a 
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We  should,  then,  reflect  with  love  upon  God '8  unbending 
faithfulness.  We  should  remember  that  "  he  is  not  man, 
that  he  should  die,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent."        ^    ■■.■■^  :    _.;.'  .-  a;   ,:;  ,i  i -.  •,.•.;*•   ..'■■■•■  ;^  ■■   ■..■:• 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  imputation  of  Adam's  eiii 
to  his  posterity  with  Ezekiel  xviii :  20 :  "  The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son."  We  have  no  right 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us.  We  are  considering 
a  covenant  transaction.  It  may  not  be  universally  true 
that  children  must  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father,  and 
yet  in  a  peculiar  case  like  this,  in  which  a  covenant  is 
formed,  and  in  which  the  father  acts  as  the  federal  head 
of  his  oftspring,  it  may  be  true.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
covenanting  in  the  passage  we  have  cited.  In  it  we  are 
simply  taught,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  when  a  child  re- 
jects the  wicked  habits  and  example  of  an  ungodly  father, 
and  lives  an  upright  life,  he  shall  not  bear  his  father's 
iniquities.  This  is  for  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
children  who  have  wicked  parents.     -  ;.ti<irr;W)!  '*^V^  ''.■'■->• 

If  it  were  unjust  for  God,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  to 
charge  his  offence  upon  his  posterity,  or  to  hold  them 
liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  it,  it  does  seem  that  he 
has  erred  repeatedly.  And  this  we  know  to  be  impossi- 
ble. In  his  covenants  with  men,  it  has  been  a  general 
rule  with  God  to  include  their  unborn  offspring.  This 
not  only  evinces  the  justice  of  imputation,  but  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  all  mankind  are  represented  in 
the  covenant  of  works.  When  God  made  a  covenant 
with  Noah,  he  said,  "  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you^ 
and  with  your  seed  after  you."— Genesis  ix:  9.  Noah's 
descendants,  even  those  who  were  not  then  in  being, 
shared  with  him  the  consequences  of  that  transaction; 
When  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  his 
language  was,  •"  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  genera- 
tions, for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." — Genesis  xviii :  7. 
Abraham's  unborn  posterity  were  to  receive  the  sign  or 
seal  of  this  covenant,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings flowing  from  it,  or  suffer  the  results  of  its  violation, 
as  well  as  himself.    And  when  God  covenanted  with  the 
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children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab,  he  said,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  servant  Moses,  "Neither  with  you  only 
do  I  make  this  covenant  and  this  oath,  but  with  him 
that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  with  us  here  this 
day." — Deuteronomy  xxix :  14, 15.  Here  we  are  taught 
that  this  covenant  was  made  with  those  whom  Moses 
addressed,  yet  to  be  born.  We  learn  from  such  exam- 
ples that  God  does  not  consider  it  unjust  to  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  men,  and  bind  their  unborn  posterity, 
who  are  represented  by  them,  to  the  conditions,  sending 
upon  them  the  evils  of  its  violation,  or  the  happy  fruits 
growing  out  of  it,  as  the  result  may  be,  without  their 
personal  consent.      ,'  '       .'•'  •;       '    :•   ■      V-      ;  : 

Instances  of  one  person  being  punished  on  account  of 
the  sins  pf  another,  or  of  many  being  punished  on  account 
of  sins  which  they  did  not  personally  commit,  are  not  at 
all  rare  in  the  Scriptures.  On  account  of  Achan's  sin, 
who  coveted  and  took  the  goodly  Babylonish  garment, 
and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  fifty  shekels  weigtjt,  and  hid  them  in  the  earth,  an 
army  of  three  thousand  of  the  men  of  Israel  were  made 
to  flee  before  the  men  of  Ai,  and  many  of  them  wer^ 
slain.  And  the  Lord  said,  "  Israel  hath  sinned,  and 
they  have  also  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  com- 
manded them  ;  for  they  have  even  taken  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and 
they  have  put  it  even  among  their  own  stuff.  Therefore 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  ene- 
mies, but  turned  their  backs  before  their  enemies,  be- 
cause they  were  accused  ;  neither  will  I  be  with  you  any 
more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  from  among  you." 
Joshua  vii:  11, 12.  All  the  lirst  born  in  the  families  of 
the  Egyptians  were  slain  in  consequence  of  Fharoah's 
hardness  of  heart.  '*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  mid- 
night the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharoah  that  sat  on  his 
throne,  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 
dungeon,  and  all  the  first-born  of  the  cattle.  And  Pha- 
roah rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all  his  servants,  and 
all  the  Egyptians,  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt, 
for  tbier©  was,  not  a  house  where  the^re  was  not  one  dead." 
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Exodus  xii :  29, 30.  The  Amalekites,  four  Cent uriea  after 
they  had  given  battle  to  the  people  of  Godwin  thelrjoui't 
ney  from  Egypt,  were,  by*  divine  command,  sorely  pun- 
ished for  the  act.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  1  re- 
member th^t  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid 
in  wait  for  him  in  the  way,  when  became  up  from  Egypt* 
Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that 
they  have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  men  and 
women,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and 
ass.  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Savilah 
until  thou  comest  to  Sbur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt. 
And  he  took  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  alive,  and 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
swoi*d."— 1  Samuel  x^:  2,  3,  7,  8.  llie  JeMp-s^are  fiow 
suffering  the  sore  judgment  of  heaven  in  co^useo  uence  of 
their  father's  iniquities.  And  many  more  similar  illug- 
trations  might  readily  be  pointed  out,  were  it  necessary. 
The  equity  of  this  principle  of  representation  is  recog- 
nized in  tlie  legal  transactions  of  men.  In  the  tt&nsfer 
of  propei^ty  by  deeds  and  bonds,  parents  bargain  and 
contract  for  their  offspring  without  their  Consent.  Foi* 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  in  some  countries,  men  forfeit 
their  worldly  estates,  and  entail  poverty  and  contempt 
upon  their  descendants  for  many  generations.  We  could 
show,  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  philosophers,  his- 
torians, and  poets,  that  mankind  naturally  regai'd  this 
principle  as  just.  It  is  approved  by  the  heathen  rnind, 
whose  views  of  right  and  wrong-  have  never  come  under 
the  sway  of  revelation.  We  have  the  following  language 
from  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
original  Latin  being  translated  into  English  :  ' 


I  .< 


"Justice  divine  pursues  the  guilty  head:   \         j.'  w      •     •  i 

,  Nor  can  they  escape,  not  e'en  if  sprung  from  love; 
O'er  them  it  hangs,  and  o'er  their  guiltless  sons- 
Stroke  after  stroke  falls  on  the  hapless  race."      ; '  ^ 

And  We  Alight  addiiCe  the  testimony  of  erfii^eiii jurists, 
skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  human  law,  in  defence  of  our 
doctrine.  Chief  Justice  Hale  has  said :  *'  God  made  man 
righteous  at  first,  and  gave  him  a  righteous  la\V  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  man  owed  an  infinite  subjection  to  the  author 
of  his  being,  h^  owed  an  ^xact  obedience  to  the  law  of 
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his  Maker.  Yet  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  this  law, 
not  only  as  the  rule  of  his  obe^dience,  out  as  a  covenant 
of  life  and  death,  wherein  the  first  man  made  a  stipula- 
tion for  himself  and  his  posterity ;  and  this  was  just,  for 
he  had  in  himself  the  race  of  all  mankind.  All  succeed- 
ing generations  are  but  pieces  of  Adam,  who  had  not, 
nor  could  have,  their  being  but  from  him,  and  so  it  was 
but  reasonable  and  just  for  him  to  contract  for  all  his 
posterity."* 


ii'.'  1 . 


'y 


ORIGINAL  SIN  NO  EXCUSE. 


Many  are  ready  to  argue,  that  if  man's  moral  condi- 
tion, as  born  into  the  world,  be  such  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, it  is  a  good  excuse  for  his  sinful  conduct,  and  of 
course  God  will  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  upon  every 
wayward  act.  This  is  an  incorrect  and  dangerous  view 
of  the  subject.  One  who  may  be  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  impression,  should  endeavor  to  obtain  more  en- 
lightened conceptions  of  the  divine  government,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  this  ruinous  delusion.  There  are 
several  facts  to  which  his  attention  ought  to  be  directed. 
Man  has  reduced  himself  to  this  low  estate.  This  is  not 
the  work  of  God.  In  Adam,  our  holy  father,  we  were 
lawfully  and  very  favorably  represented.  And  having 
broken  covenant  with  God,  and  fallen  into  a  state  of 
moral  defilement  and  death,  in  the  person  of  our  repre- 
sentative, no  blame  attaches  to  the  divine  government, 
nor  is  its  original  right  to  rule,  command,  and  punish  in 
the  least  impaired.  We  have  not  made  the  divine  law 
less  binding  upon  us  by  violating  it,  and  by  incurring 
its  penalty.  And  as  to  Adam  acting  as  our  federal  head, 
be  assured  all  is  right  here  ;  there  is  not  one  of  Adam's 

Eosterity  who  would  not  have  broken  the  covenant,  bad 
e  been  left  to  stand  or  fall  for  himself— especially  when 
destitute  of  that  solemn  and  powerful  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  must  have  rested  upon  Adam's  mind,  as 
the  representative  of  all  his  dear  children  to  the  remotest 
generation.  "We  have  already  shown  how  many  things, 
and  some  of  them  very  strong  in  their  influence,  con- 
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spired  to  fortify  and  strengthen  our  federal  head.  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," says  :  "  Let  it  further  be  considered,  that  men 
were  to  be  born  in  a  state  of  infantile  weakness.  ISTow, 
during  this  state,  would  they,  I  ask,  have  been  as  com- 
petent to  resist  temptation,  as  Adam  was  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  powers  ?  It  has  been  often  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  with  truth,  that  every  individual  had  a 
fairer  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue  to  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, by  being  rfepresented  in  Adam,  than  if  he  had  stood 
for  himself,  that  is,  if  he  had  stood  for  himself,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  fall  than  Adam  was.  The 
high  responsibility  of  Adam — the  knowledge  that  he 
stood  for  his  posterity— was  doubtless  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  him  to  maintain  his  integrity."*;*  '^  .:v^^'%i\•:n 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  no  man,  in  sinning 
against  God,  does  violence  to  his  will,  or  acts  under  com- 
pulsion. He  may  act  contrary  to  a  divine  and  holy 
principle  implanted  within  him,  if  he  be  a  converted 
soul,  as  Paul  intimates  in  Romans,  7th  chapter,  btit  he 
cannot  sin  in  opposition  to  that  corrupt  will  in  which  he 
is  born.  He  has  a  certain  freedom  of  will,  in  the  full 
exercise  of  which  he  transgresses  the  law  of  God.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  freedom  of  will  which  be  en- 
joys ?  His  will  is  not  at  liberty  to  determine  itself,  or 
"to  determine  its  own  determinations,"  for  this  would 
be  making  an  effect  its  own  cause,  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  most  un philosophical  and  absurd.  And  yet  this  idea 
of  liberty  is  advocated  by  many,  and  is  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  constitute  one  a  moral  agent.  We  have  the 
following  language  from  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Active  Powers :  "  By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  un- 
derstand a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own 
will.  If,  in  any.  action,  he  had  power  to  will  what  he 
did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free.  But  if, 
in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of  his  will 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involuntary 
in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 
circumstances,  he  is  not  free  ;  he  has  not  what  I  call  the 
liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to  necessity."f 

*  Lecture  l^th.     f  Essay  iv,  chap.  L 
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This  is  the  favorite  Philosophy  of  Arminians.  But  the 
liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  is  the  liberty  of  the  agent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  will,  and  not  the  liberty  of  the  will  in 
the  exercise  of  itself.  If  man  is  at  liberty  to  act  from 
choice,  or  according  to  his  own  free  determinations, 
without  any  foreign  corti pulsion,  he  is  free,  and  he  has 
a  consciousness  of  his  freedom.  In  Hill's  "  Lectures  in 
Divinity,"  we  find  the  following  definition  of  the  liberty 
of  a  moral  agent :  "The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists 
in  the  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice;  and  those 
actions  are  free,  which  are  performed  without  any  ex- 
temal  compulsion  or  restraint,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
terminations of  his  own  mind.*  N^ow  this  liberty  man 
enjoys,  notwithstanding  he  is  the  subject  of  original  cor- 
ruption. He  acts  freely,  according  to  his  own  will,  and 
he  is  conscious  of  it.  His  accountability,  therefore,  can- 
not be  questioned. 

We  shall  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  grace  and 
Spirit  of  God  are  promised,  and  ofiered  to  us  in  Christ. 
"Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ?" — Micah.  ii :  7. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  striveth  with 
men :  "The  Lord  said.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man." — Genesis  vi :  3.  "  Thou  gavest  thy  good 
Spirit  to  instruct  them." — Nehemiah  ix :  20.  "Ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost." — Acts  vii :  61.  "God  is 
the  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them." — 2  Corinthians  v  : 
17.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life." — John  iii :  14.  "  Christ  has  suffered  for  sin,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God." — 1 
i*eter  iii:  18.  "This  is  his  name  whereby  be  shall  be 
called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness." — Jeremiah  xxiii : 
6.  There  is,  then,  a  way  of  escape  for  man,  even  al- 
though born  under  the  curse  and  dominion  of  sin. — 
Hope  pours  her  cheering  light  upon  him.  Help  is  pro- 
claimed in  sweet  accents  from  the  skies.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted, therefore,  to  make  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  an  excuse  for  his  iniquities. 

."^.Book  iv.,  ohap.  iK.,.8eo.  iii< 
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Pardon  is  offered — sanctification  is  offered — ^the  favour 
and  friendship  of  God,  and  a  holy  and  happy  heaven, 
are  offered.  Indeed  they  are  pressed  upon  us.  Then 
let  us  not  reason  thus  :  Alas !  I  am  "  a  cnild  of  wrath," 
"condemned  already,"  and  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins," — I  was  born  under  the  frowns  of  heaven,  with  a 
nature  deeply  defiled  with  the  dark  stain  of  iniquity ; 
and,  therefore,  why  need  I  trouble  myself?  what  can  I 
do  ? — if  God  will  pardon  and  save,  well  and  good,  but  if 
not,  I  must  perish.  My  hands  are  tied.  Therefore,  I 
will  live  as  I  list,  and  take  whatever  may  come.  No, 
sinner,  you  have  something  to  do ;  and  why  standest 
thou  all  the  day  idle?  The  way  of  salvation  is  open  be- 
fore you — pardon,  peace,  and  holiness  are  presented  to 
you,  to  be  received  or  rejected.  If  you  sin^  you  do  it 
freely,  and  from  choice, — if  you  perish,  it  is  because  you 
would  have  it  so.  Do  not  blame  your  Maker,  to  encou- 
rage your  heart  in  iniquity.  Do  not  vainly  attempt  to 
throw  off  all  responsibility  from  your  own  shoulders.      '. 
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FRIENDLT  INQUIRIES. 
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To  those  who  hesitate  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin,  or  who  positively  deny  that  it  is  true,  we  wish 
to  address  a  few  respectful  but  searching  questions. — 
Are  you  certain  that  your  judgment  is  uncontrolled  by 
that  selfish  pride  which  is  common  to  us  all  ?  This  doc- 
trine is  evidently  very  mortifying  to  our  natural  vanity 
and  self-esteem.  There  is  nothing  in  it  flattering  to  our 
hearts.  Man  loves  to  consider  himself  as  influential, 
able  to  accomplish  anything,  admired  by  all,  of  great 
worth,  and  an  individual  of  great  importance  in  God's 
dominions.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  himself  as  under 
no  special  obligations  to  God  ;  and  whatever  he  may  do 
in  the  way  of  glorifying  him  in  his  body  and  spirit,  is  a 
gratuity,  a  favour  (ione  him,  for  which  he  is  eternally 
bound  to  remember  and  bless  him.  He  is  reluctant, 
therefore,  to  believe  such  a  doctrine  as  the  one  we  have 
been  discussing, — a  doctrine  which  strips  him  of  his 
imaginary  worth,  power,  and  importance,  and  describes 
him  as  naturally  "  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked,"  and  in  a  state  of  dependence 
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upon  divine  and  sovereign  grace.  This  gives  him  a 
view  of  himself  entirely  too  humiliating  to  be  satis- 
factory. Now,  if  you  declare  that  this  doctrine  does 
not  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  even  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  Scriptures,  we  beg  you  to  make 
sure  that  pride  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  your  unbe- 
lief,— a  secret,  and  yet  powerful  opposition  of  soul  to 
every  message  that  comes  to  mortify  and  condemn,  ra- 
ther than  to  flatter  and  extol.  We  are  informed  that 
"the  wicked,  through  thf  pride  of  his  countenance,  will 
not  seek  after  God."  And  no  doubt  the  pride  of  man's 
countenance  prevents  him  often  from  looking  rightly  at 
his  true  condition,  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for 
seeking  after  God.  '  .  .         ' 

But  let  us  persuade  you  to  devote  some  attention  to 
another  point.  Are  you  not  robbing  your  blessed  Re- 
deemer of  his  glory  ?  Does  not  this  doctrine  present  the 
great  work  of  redemption  in  a  most  engaging  light  ?  If 
it  be  true,  has  not  Christ  an  infinite  right  to  the  heart's 
purest  and  richest  ofl:erings  ?  Are  not  his  claims  upon 
our  gratitude  and  love  exceedingly  strong?  But,  sup- 
pose it  be  false,  what  then?  Is  the  Redeemer  still  as 
glorious  and  adorable  as  ever  in  our  eyes?  Will  our 
deep  sense  of  obligation  remain  unabated?  Shall  we  be 
as  ready  to  shout  forth  joyously,  "Salvation  unto  our 
God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 
If  it  be  not  true  that  man  is  born  under  the  cilrse  of  the 
law,  and  with  a  nature  deeply  depraved,  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  it  will  not  degrade  our  ideas  of  the  Saviour's 
glorious  mediation.  Who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ?  Who  deny  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  a  Saviour's  blood,  as  proclaimed  and  vindicated 
by  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  other  noble  defenders  of  the 
cross?  Who  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  good  works, 
and  the  least  upon  the  unmerited  kindness  of  God  ? 
Who  glorify  man  the  most,  and  God  the  least,  in  their 
views  of  salvation?  Who  are  most  indifferent  to  the 
great  and  good  missionary  cause,  contributing  the  least 
money,  furnishing  the  fewest  labourers,  and  offering  the 
fewest  prayers,  to  support  and  carry  it  on  ?  We  should 
not  judge  hastily,  and  without  much  calm  deliberation, 
on  a  subject  so  serious  ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
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express  our  honest  conviction,  when  we  say,  in  answer 
to  all  these  grave  interrogatories,  they,  just  they,  where- 
ever  they  may  be,  and  by  whatever  name  called,  who 
utterly  discard  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  will  give 
it  no  place  in  their  religions  creed.  If,  then,  we  would  not 
detract  from  the  glory  of  the  cross,  and  from  the  loveli- 
ness of  our  blessed  Mediator,  we  must  not  renounce  this 
Scriptural  and  fundamental  doctrine.  The  scheme  of 
redemption  gives  a  deeper  dye  to  original  sin,  and  origi- 
nal sin  gives  a  brighter  lustre  to  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. They  should  ever  be  viewed  in  connection,  if  we 
would  have  the  most  exalted  views  possible  of  a  Saviour's 
worth,  and  the  most  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

But  another  question :  How,  do  you  approach  the 
sacred  oracles,  to  learn  what  God  has  taught?  With 
your  views  of  a  subject  already  unchangeably  fixed, 
or  with  a  willing  and  teachable  spirit?  "With  the 
determination  that  every  thing  must  yield  to  your  pre- 
conceived opinions,  or  with  the  determination  that  what- 
ever God  has  cleansed  you  will  not  call  common  or  un- 
clean ?  With  a  mind  unconquerably  resolved  not  to  be 
defeated  in  a  controversy,  or  with  an  humble  desire  to 
know  what  the  Lord  has  revealed,  and  to  receive  it  as 
immutable  truth,  and  act  upon  it,  however  mortifying  it 
may  be  to  human  pride  ?  There  would  be  less  error  in 
the  world,  were  men  more  inclined  to  approach  the  ora- 
cles of  eternal  wisdom  with  a  right  spirit,  and  with  pro- 
per intentions.  Men  too  often  make  the  Bible  a  servant 
to  them,  to  carry  out  their  will,  instead  of  making  them- 
selves obedient  servants  to  it,  to  maintain  and  carry  out 
its  precepts.  This  point,  then,  should  be  well  guarded, 
if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  We  must  open  the 
sacred  volume  with  honest  and  sincere  liearts,  bowing 
humbly,  and  with  all  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of 
little  children,  at  the  feet  of  our  Heavenly  Father, — not 
as  stubborn  and  self-willed  polemics,  determined  to  main- 
tain a  position  too  hastily  taken — not  as  worshippers  of 
blind  and  perverted  human  reason,  which  is  evidently 
not  able  to  comprehend  everything  connected  with  the 
divine  government;  but  as  those  who  only  wish  to  see 
that  a  doctrine  is  plainly  revealed,  to  believe  it,  and  to 
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frame  their  faith  and  practice  according  to  it,  regardless 
of  its  connection  with  any  previously  formed  but  false 
theory,  and  without  waiting  to  force  it  into  a  state  of 
entire  harmony  with  a  narrow  and  sin-distorted  judg- 
ment. "Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God ?  canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?  Itisashigh 
as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what 
canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than 
the  earth  and  broader  than  the  sea."  "  How  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  outP 
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He  did  not  descend  from  Adam  by  ordinary  genera* 
tion.  Hence  Adam's  sin  was  not  imputed  to  him.  He 
was  not  on«  of  his  represented  posterity.  And  although 
bis  body  was  formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin, 
that  he  might  be  one  with  us,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  yet  it  was  formed  by  the  overshadowing 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  "  the  moment  the  soul 
was  united  to  the  body,  both  soul  and  body  subsisted  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  God."  Therefore  he  was  born 
entirely  free  from  all  moral  corruption.  In  the  West-* 
minster  "  Shorter  Catechism,"  the  question,  "  How  did 
Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God,  become  man  ?"  is  answered 
in  these  words,  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man, 
by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul^ 
being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  born  of  her,  yet  without 
sin."  Neither  by  natural  generation,  nor  by  imputation, 
could  Christ  be  subject  to  original  sin.  The  angel  said 
unto  Mary,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  there- 
fore also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God." — Luke  i :  35.  Thus  was  his 
body  formed.  And  the  soul — it  could  not  be  created 
sinful,  nor  could  Adam's  transgression  have  any  effect 
upon  it.  The  Son  of  God,  then,  when  "  he  took  on  him 
the  seed  of  Abraham,"  or  assumed  the  entire  human 
nature,  did  not  become  subject  in  any  degree  to  that 
original  corruption  which  characterizes  all  who  descend 
from  Adam  by  ordinary   generation.      And  this   was 
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necessary,  Ist.  '*  because  the  human  nature  was  to  sub- 
sist in  union  with  the  Son  of  God  ;"  2d.  "because  it  was 
to  be  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  therefore  behoved  to  be 
without  blemish,"  Hebrews  vii :  26,  1  Peter  i :  19  ;  3d. 
because  "the  spotless  holiness  of  his  human  nature  was 
to  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  part  of  his  righteousness,"  -1 
Corinthians  i :  30,  Jeremiah  xxxiii:  15,  2  Corinthians 
v:  21.  Then  let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  such  an  High 
Priest  as  became  us,  one  who  was  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  separate  from  sinners,  who  needed  not  daily,  as 
other  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own 
sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  the  law  makath  men 
high  priests  which  have  infirmity,  but  the  word  of  the 
oath,  which  was  since  the  law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is 
consecrated  forevermore. 


MAN  S   DEPENDENCE  ON  GOD. 

When  we  reflect  upon  such  truths  as  have  been  pre- 
sented, our  spiritual  pride  should  be  mortified,  and  our 
sense  of  dependence  deepened  and  strengthened.  In- 
finitely absurd  and  ill-conceived  are  the  aspirations  and 
efforts  of  that  legalist  who  would  work  his  way  to  heaven 
by  his  own  unaided  energy.  He  thinks  not  of  the  old 
sore.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  came  into  the  world 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  is  his 
nature  depraved,  but  the  covenant  is  violated,  that  "one 
man's  disobedience  "  is  accounted  his,  and  ever  since  his 
birth  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  sword  of  retributive 
justice.  He  labors  and.  watches  to  avoid  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  law,  with  a  view  to  salvation,  forgetting  that 
he  is  "condemned  already."  If  Christ  is  not  desirable 
in  his  sight,  his  hopes  are  baseless,  N/isionary  fabrics, 
and  doomed  to  perish.  His  mind  must  undergo  a 
thorough  revolution,  his  views  and  feelings  must  be  en- 
tirely changed,  before  he  ca.n  enter  "  the  golden  city," 
and  appear  in  glory's  robes  before  his  God.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  self-inflicted  tortures — "in  beads,  and  holy 
water,  and  crossings,  and  bowings," — "  in  pilgrimages 
to  holy  places,  and  superstitious  reverence  for  dead 
men's  bones," — in  long  prayers,  long  fastings,  and  long, 
heartless  ceremonie^s.  These  are  well  styled  "  the  inven- 
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tione  of  a  blind  zeal,  and  the  injunctions  of  a  tyrannical 
priesthoods"  A  deep  sense  of  his  own  impotency,  and 
dependence  upon  divine  grace,  is  fallen  man's  loveliest 
ornament.  He  should  earnestly  consider  the  humilia- 
ting truths  we  have  discussed,  until  he  is  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  save  me,  O  my  God."  He 
should  feel  that  he  is  utterly  incompetent  either  to  obey 
fully  the  divine  law,  or  to  render  an  atonement  for  sin  ; 
that  he  is  prostrate  under  mountains  of  guilt,  and  ready 
to  perish,  unless  the  Saviour  will  come  to  his  rescue. 
While  self-reliance  is  the  way  to  success  in  worldly  pur- 
suits, it.  is  the  way  to  misery  and  death  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  Here  we  must  look  away  from  ourselves 
for  an  object  on  which  to  fix  our  confidence  and  hope. 
And  this  we  find  exceedingly  diflBcult.  Selfishness  will 
figure  largely  in  all  our  calculations.  We  are  anxious 
to  share  the  honours  of  a  spiritual  heroism.  We  are 
inclined  to  fix  a  complacent  eye  on  our  own  moral  valor. 
Men  are  accustomed  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of 
human  worth.  Genius,  learning,  family  nobility,  re- 
ligious zeal,  military  fame,  eloquence,  and  royalty,  are 
all  supposed  to  have  claims,  more  or  less  upon  the  divine 
admiration  and  regard.  The  orator,  when  pronouncing 
high-wrought  eulogies  upon  the  lives  of  deceased  authors, 
statesmen,  and  warriors,  unhesitatingly  declares  that 
they  are  reaping  heaven's  joys  as  the  reward  of  their 
labors.  The  amateurs  of  poetry  have  long  ago  enrolled 
the  names  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Byron,  ana  Burns  in 
the  register  of  the  redeemed.  And  those  ancient  philo- 
sophers who  were  wise  beyond  their  day,  and  who  framed 
curious  systems  of  morality,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Zeuo,  and  others,  are  represented  as  being,  without 
doubt,  in  the  world  of  glory,  where  their  brows  are 
wreathed  with  imperishable  laurel.  In  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  dedication  of  a  cemetery  in  the  environs 
of  New  York,  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  our 
day,  after  summoning  around  him  the  spirits  of  departed 
saints,  thus  describes  the  heavenly  troop  :  "In  that  white 
robed  company  of  winged  beings  who  would  cluster 
around  us,  would  be  the  half-divine  form  of  Homer,  who 
gave  Greece  her  heroism  and  her  poetry,  and  flung  over 
the  tombs  of  her  great  children  the  wreath  of  undying 
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fame — of  Phidias,  Cleomines,  and  Praxitiles,  who  filled 
their  cemeteries  and  temples  with  breathing  marbles — 
of  the  divine  Plato,  who  revealed  to  the  spiritual-minded 
Greeks  the  immortality  of  the  sonl, — of  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
who  infused  into  the  civilization  of  Rome  the  elegant 
taste  of  the  Greek — in  a  word,  of  all  the  great  g,nd  good 
who,  amidst  the  struggles  and  gloom  of  a  working  world, 
have  directed  mankind  to  the  better  life  to  come;"  Such 
language  betrays  a  deplorable  want  of  correct  religious 
knowledge,  and  a  charity  of  judgment  no  where  author- 
ized in  the  Scriptures.  The  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  ciiisel 
of  an  artist,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  can  never 
win  them  an  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  They 
must  have  other  passports  than  these,  or  they  can  never 
pass  the  portals  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  salvation  revealed,  and  that  is  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  That  a  Socrates  or  Cicero  can  be 
saved  by  any  other  method,  we  have  no  divine  warrant. 
When  we  pronounce  an  individual  an  heir  of  heaven, 
without  some  assurance  that  he  is  united  to  Christ,  we 
proceed  entirely  on  our  own  responsibility.  What  but 
the  blood  of  Jesus  can  "  cleanse  us  from  all  sin?"  What 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  can  sanctify  the  polluted  soul? 
Man  should  never  feel  secure,  until  he  has  taken  his 
stand  upon  that  tried  and  precious  corner-stone  which 
God  hath  laid  in  Zion.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." — 1  Corin- 
thians iii :  11.  "Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." — Acts  iv :  12. 


GRATITUDE  TO  CHRIST. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  have  been  mentioned,  we 
should  be  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  gift  of  Christ,  and 
should  eagerly  appropriate  him  as  our  only  hope. — 
"Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift."  As  by 
Adam's  disobedience  we  were  made  sinners,  so  by 
Christ's  obedience  we  may  be  made  righteous.  He  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  fully  met  all  its  re- 
quirements, and  in  his  name  we  may  stand  accepted  in 
the  divine  presence.     By  his  blood  we  may  be  absolved 
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from  guilt,  and  by'his  Spirit  we  may  be  delivered  from 
all  moral  pollution,  so  that  he  is  a  complete  and  all-suf- 
ficient Redeemer.  Hence  the  apostle's  bold  avowal  of 
attachment  to  the  Gospel :  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth." — Romans  i :  16.  We 
delight  to  trumpet  the  praises  of  those  distinguished 
men  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  cause  of  na- 
tional liberty.  Ballads  are  sung  to  their  honour  by  a 
thousand  tongues, — large  assemblies  are  convened  to 
heaiwtheir  worth  extolled, — bannered  regiments  attend 
their  footsteps,— thundering  ordnance  salute  their  ap- 
proach,— and  anxious  multitudes  court  a  sight  of  their 
nodding  plumes  and  streaming  cockades.  But  what  are 
the  champions  of  political  freedom,  a  Kosciusko,  a  La- 
fayette, or  a  Washington,  compared  with  our  great 
spiritual  Deliverer !  The  former  befriend  mankind  in 
the  chains  of  a  temporary  human  captivity,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  fast  friend  of  the  immortal  soul,  bleeding  and 
languishing  in  the  tightly  riveted  fetters  of  a  grinding 
and  eternal  bondage.  Our  blessed  Saviour  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  thrones  and  principalities  of  dark- 
ness,— he  has  taken  a  mighty  and  victorious  grapple 
with  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, — he  has  valiantly 
contested  the  emperorship  of  this  revolted  and  self-ruined 
province, — he  has  unlocked  the  barred  and  bolted  dun- 
geons of  spiritual  despotism ;  and  now  the  sweet  voice 
of  Gospel  grace  announces  to  the  captive  the  glad  news 
of  his  emancipation.  We  should,  then,  listen  with  joy- 
ous hearts  to  the  invitations  of  redeeming  mercy.  "  If 
the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
If  Christ  be  the  object  of  our  confiding  love,  we  are  no 
more  under  condemnation,  but  are  under  the  process  of 
preparation  for  the  pure  abodes  of  the  eternal  on  high. 
We  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty — 
heaven  is  our  home — angels  are  our  attendants — the 
Holy  Spirit  is  our  purifier,  comforter,  and  tutor — glory 
has  dawned  upon  us — and  sweet  antepasts  of  eternal 
joys  are  already  ours.  Where  is  the  eloquence  to  de- 
scribe, the  soul  to  feel,  the  full  extent  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  Prince  of  life  !  With  a  seraph's  fervour,  and 
a  corresponding  power  of  utterance,  we  could  but  half 
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declare  his  praise.    His  claims  upon  our  gratitude  can 
never  be  met. 

"  "Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all."  - 


THE  MISSIONARY  CAUSE. 

The  facts  we  have  considered  should  exalt  our  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  the  missionary  cause.  If  by 
one  man's  disobedience  all  mankind  were  made  sinners, 
we  should  earnestly  desire  that  all  men  should  become 
acquainted  with  him  by  whose  obedience  they  may  be 
made  righteous.  Poor  heathen  brother !  we  acknowledge 
with  shame  our  culpable  inattention  to  your  welfare. 
You  stand  upon  destruction's  brink — damnation's  billows 
roll  beneath — your  doom  may  soon  be  sealed  forever ; 
and  yet  we  behold  it  all  with  comparative  indifference. 
Heaven  guard  the  vessel  that  bears  a  missionary  of  the 
cross  to  the  regions  of  moral  night.  May  propitious 
gales  swell  her  canvass,  and  speed  her*  over  the  briny 
wave  to  some  benighted  shore.  May  her  precious  charge 
be  prospered  in  his  work  of  love,  and  may  a  many- 
starred  crown  adorn  his  sainted  brow  in  glory.  Our 
contributions  should  be  frequent  and  liberal,  and  our 
prayers  numerous  and  fervent,  in  behalf  of  this  heroic 
vanguard,  this  ever-daring  detachment  in  the  army  of 
Christ.  Never  let  us  discourage  those  who  have  gone 
to  labour  in  distant  lands,  by  talking  in  reprehensive 
tones  of  their  ill-directed  zeal, — by  asserting  that  they 
have  foolishly  forsaken  the  starving  around  the  home  of 
their  youth,  to  feed  those  far  away  with  the  bread  of 
life.  There  are  many  around  us,  'tis  true,  who  are  in 
need  of  Gospel  light.  There  will  be  enough  left,  how- 
ever, to  attend  to  them.  We  need  not  fear  that  the 
cause  of  missions  will  depopulate  Christendom.  There 
are  so  many  disposed  to  "confer  with  flesh  and  blood," 
as  to  render  this  forever  impossible.  Pray,  deny  not 
onr  perishing  brethren  beyond  the  seas  a  few  ujorsels  of 
that  living  bread  we  enjoy  so  abundantly.  When  God 
has  put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  missionary  of  rare  de- 
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votion,  to  steer  his  course  for  India,  China,  Africa,  or 
the  Isles  of  Ocean  on  mercy's  errand,  let  him  go, — let 
him  go,  and  may  his  life  and  health  be  precious  in  heav- 
en's sight. 


AKTICLEVIII. 

CRITICAL     NOTICES. 

1.  A  Collection  of  the  Acts,  Deliverances,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  its 
origin  in  America  to  the  present  time  ;  with  Notes  and  Docu- 
ments Explanatory  and  Historical.  Compiled  for  the  Board 
of  Publication  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Baird.  8  vo.,  pp.  856. 
^Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.     Philadelphia:  1866. 

From  the  first  announcement  in  the  newspapers  that  this 
work  was  in  preparation,  we  have  looked  for  its  appearance  ^ith 
eager  expectation.  Our  knowledge  of  the  author's  characteristic 
earnestness,  and  of  his  great  diligence  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  work,  gave  assurance  that  we  should  at  length  possess  a 
digest  worthy  of  the  name.  Nor  are  we,  upon  a  slight  examina- 
tion, at  all  disappointed.  A  good  fat  octavo  is  before  us,  con- 
taining a  vast  body  of  documentary  information  touching  the 
early  and  forming  period  of  our  church's  history  in  this  coun- 
try. The  various  important  decisions  which  have  been  rendered 
at.diflferent  times,  are  also  judiciously  arranged:  and  the  whole 
book  made  easy  of  reference  by  means  of  a  full  index,  and  a 
complete  table  of  contents.  Apart  from  the  full  and  reliable 
knowledge  here  afforded  of  the  legislation  of  the  church,  the 
compendious  and  documentary  form  in  which  so  much  of  her 
early  history  is  given,  showing  the  readiness  with-  which  she 
has  adapted  herself  to  a  rapid  extension  over  a  large  territory, 
imparts  inestimable  value  to  this  volume. 
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Mr.  Baird  may  not  perhaps  acquire  great  literary  reputation 
by  the  production  of  this  work;  but  he  has  the  higher  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  hi  this  country,  and  thereby  made 
all  his  brethren  his  debtors.  His  name  will  at  least  be  a  house- 
hold word  in  our  Church'  courts,  and  he  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  and  gratitude  in  the  thousand  libraries  in  which 
his  book  will  be  shelved  as  a  part  of  their  indispensable  furniture. 


2.  The  Skeptical  Era  in  Modern  History :  or  the  Infidelity  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Product  of  Spiritual  Despotism. 
By  T.  M.  Post.  Charles  Scribner  :  145  Nassau-street, 
New  York  :  1866.     12  mo.,  pp.  264. 


The  apologetic  design  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
its  title.  It  aims  to  vindicate  Protestantism  from  the  charge  of 
being  "  a  religion  of  negations ;  its  philosophy,  that  of  doubt, 
denial,  irreverence  and  insurrection ;  its  triumphs,  logical,  econo- 
mic, administrative,  industrial,  fiscal ;  its  genius  cold,  hard,  prac- 
tical, materialistic ;  unheroic,  unideal,  undevout — the  very  anti- 
podes of  exalted  religious  passion  or  faith,  which  can  find  shelter 
alone  under  the  shadow  of  ecclesiastical  absolutism."  The  author 
cross-examines  the  witness  brought  forward  to  support  this  charge ; 
and  successfully  turns  the  testimony  against  the  accuser.  He 
traces  the  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  not  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  as  its  product,  but  to  the  preceding  des- 
potism, both  secular  and  spiritual,  as  the  "pons  et  origo  malorum." 

We  are  gratified  with  every  new  indication  that  the  popular 
mind  is  setting  in  the  direction  of  historical  study,  gathering 
up  the  important  lessons  of  the  past,  and  putting  a  right  in- 
terpretation upon  the  facts  which  party  interest  seeks  everywhere 
to  pervert  and  misconstrue.  History  has  been  too^  long  sub- 
orned into  bearing  testimony  to  a  lie.  Let  a  true  philosophy 
detect  and  explain  the  secret  causes  which  underlie  and  con- 
nect her  facts,  and  she  will  bear  an  honest  testimony  for  God  and 
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truth.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  this  author's  style, 
which  is  anything  but  chaste,  and  full  of  new  coined  words.  In- 
deed, the  book  bears  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
publication  of  lectures  delivered  before  some  popular  lyceum  : 
against  which  we  do  not  object,  except  that  we  could  wish 
the  author  had  re-written  them,  substituting  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied style  of  the  historical  essayist  for  the  florid  and  often  vapid 
declamation  of  the  lecturer ;  and  if  more  historical  details  had 
been  substituted  for  much  of  the  author's  "  agonizing"  and  repe- 
titious amplifications,  the  arguments  would  have  told  with  tenfold 
greater  power. 


3.  Modem  Pilgrims :  Showing  the  improvements  in  travel,  and 
the  newest  methods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  City.  By  George 
Wood,  author  of  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America.  Phillips, 
Sampson  <fe  Co.     Boston :  1855.    2  vols.,  12  mo.,  pp.  396,  396. 


We  were  first  attracted  to  these  volumes  by  the  title,  wonder- 
ing at  the  boldness  of  an  author  venturing  thus  into  the  lists  with 
the  famous  old  dreamer.  An  allegory  sustained  through  two 
mortal  volumes  of  eight  hundred  pages  would  achieve  for  any 
man  an  immortal  reputation.  Unfortunately,  the  wing  which 
attempts  this  soaring  flight,  wearies  in  mid-air,  and  there  is  many 
a  sudden  descent  from  the  figurative  to  the  literal,  and  the  com- 
mingling of  the  two  presents  combinations  that  are  often  grotesque 
enough.  But  while  it  fails  as  an  allegory,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
capital  as  a  satire.  Few  follies  of  the  time  escape  the  sharp  thrust 
of  the  writer,  from  the  rose-water  philanthropy  of  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  Tabernacle,  to  Puseyism  converting  into  farce  the  hoary 
superstitions  of  Rome.  There  is,  however,  a  coarseness  in  some 
of  these  pictures  particularly  (*ftensive,  and  the  exhibition  of  so- 
cialism in  •"  life  at  the  Plialanstery,"  as  well  as  the  scene  at  the 
Opera,  we  could  wish  had  been  entirely  omitted,  or  else  treated 
with  greater  delicacy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  infelicitous  passages  in  the  work,  con- 
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sidered  simply  artistically,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  author 
betrays  his  strong  Baptist  prejudice.  We  can  afford,  however,  to 
forgive  it  for  its  harmlessness,  if  not  for  the  better  reason  that  he 
80  heartily  buffets  the  wickedness  and  foolery  of  those  who  pervert 
the  Gospel  and  "  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness." , 


4.  Suggestions  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  Southern  States :  Together  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Forms  of  Church  Registers,  Form  of  a  Constitution,  and  Plans 
of  Different  Denominations  of  Christians.  By  Charles  Gol- 
cooK  Jones,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication. 


The  preceding  is  a  new  edition  of  the  little  volume  of  Dr. 
Jones,  for  many  years  the  indefatigable  missionary  to  the  negroes 
on  our  plantations.  It  embraces  the  results  of  his  long  experience 
in  that  capacity,  and  with  his  catechism  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  which  has  been  translated  by  our 
foreign  missionaries  into  other  languages,  furnishes  those  aids  so 
much  needed  by  him  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  our  servile  population.  That  one,  whose  early  life 
was  thus  spent,  has  been  twice  called  to  occupy  a  Professor's 
Chair  in  one  of  our  Theological  Schools,  and  then  to  hold  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  our^Board  of  Missions,  shows  that  the  man 
of  ability  does  not  cease  to  be  regarded,  when  he  turns  himself 
away  from  the  society  of  the  intelligent  and  refined,  to  labour  for 
the  lowly  and  the  neglected,  and  that  labours  of  love  and  self- 
denial  will  receive  their  reward.  We  ascribe  much  of  that 
special  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
the  slave,  to  Dr.  Jones'  example  and  labours.  From  him  the 
abolitionist,  were  he  not  past  instruction,  might  learn  a  lesson  of 
true  humanity,  and  true  kindness  to  the  sons  of  Africa.  It  is  to 
preach  spiritual  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  doors  to  those  bound  in  the  thraldom  of  sin.  The 
outward  social  condition  of  men  is  temporary,  their  relations  to 
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God  eternal,  and  he  who  leads  a  bondman  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of'Chriet,  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit,  while  the  man-stealer 
who  has  enticed  him  away  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Canada  has 
committed  a  felony,  which  can  result  in  good  to  the  victim  of  his 
deception,  only  by  the  overruling  Providence  of  God. 


V 


6.  The  Priest^  the  Puritan^  and  the  Preacher.    By  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Ryle,  author  of  "  Living  and  Dead,"  &c.  &c.     New  York  : 
1865  :  pp.  360,  16  mo. 


Carter's. 


Lectures,  addressed  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, on  Bishop  Latimer,  Baxter  and  his  Times,  and  Whitfield, 
with  three  other  brief  practical  tracts :  The  whole  exhibiting  that 
remarkable  plainness  and  directness  of  style  characteristic  of  the 
author.  He  does  not  spare  the  Papistic  tendencies  of  his  own 
church,  nor  miiice  matters  about  "  the  good  old  times "  of  the 
18th  century.  They  were  in  his  view*  "bad  old  times"  unmis- 
takably !  precisely  "  the  darkest  age  England  has  passed  through 
in  the  last  three  hundred  years." 


6.  Union  Bible  Dictionary^  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Bible  Classes, 
and  Families.  New  edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  with  en- 
tirely new  engravings.  Philadelphia :'  American  Sunday  School 
Union,     pp.  691,  12  mo. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  issues  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  It  is  not  a  reprint  of  the  former  edition  published  by 
the  Society,  but  has  been  carefully  re-written  by  the  laborious 
and  able  editor.  Mr.  Packard  has  availed  himself  of  those 
sources  of  information  which  modern  scholarship  and  enterprise 
have  furnished  to  his  hand,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  render 
the  whole  accurate  and  complete,  as  far  as  the  moderate  limits  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  confine  such  a  work  would  allow.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts,  many  of  which  are  lively 
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and  spirited.  The  map  on  page  61  would  be  better,  we  would 
'suggest,  if  when  turned  by  the  reader  so  that  the  north  side 
should  be  uppermost,  the  names  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  be 
read  in  that  position.  We  do  not  receive  the  statement  on  page 
696,  respecting  the  proselyted  servant.  This  does  not  prevent  us 
from  saying  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  adapted  in  its 
design  as  a  Bible  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Bible  Classes, 
and  families. 


7.  Old  and  tTew  Theology :  or  the  Doctrinal  Differences  which 
have  agitated  and  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church. .  By  James 
Wood,  D.  D.  "  The  old  is  better."— Luke  v :  29.  A  new 
and  enlarged  edition.  Philadelphia :  Board  of  Publication, 
pp.  262,  12  mo. 

This  book  has  passed  through  three  previous  editions,  viz :  in 
1838, 1845, 1863,  and  has  now  reached  the  fourth.  This  of  itself 
shows  its  substantial  value.  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Schools  in  Theology,  and 
the  causes  which  divided  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1838,  it  will 
render  satisfactory  aid.  It  is  well  for  the  student  of  Theology  to 
inform  himself  on  these  points,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  clear 
and  well  defined  statements  respecting  the  doctrines  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  expressed  in  our  symbols. 


8.  India,  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  Geographical,  Historical,  Politi- 
cal, Social  and  Religious :  with  a  particular  account  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Christianity.  By  David  0.  Allen,  D. 
D.     Jewett  &  Co.:  Boston  :    1856.     pp.  618,  8  vo. 

Dr.  Allen,  the  author  of  this  portly  volume,  was  for  twenty-five 
years  a  missionary  in  India,  of  the  American  Board.  He  has, 
therefore,  enjoyed  the  largest  opportunity  for  knowing  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  the  people  whom  he  undertakes  to  describe, 
and  his  testimony  on  many  points  must  be  received  as  that  of  an 
unimpeachable  witness.     The  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to 
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him  evincing  great  ignorance  of  this  country,  and  the  fact  that 
no  work  existed  affording  to  the  general  reader  recent  and  reliable 
information,  suggested  the  pubHcation  of  this  volume.  The  slight 
examination  we  have  been  able  as  yet  to  give  it,  leads  us  to  regard 
it  as  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  filling  an  important  gap  in  our 
Christian  literature.  It  is  indeed  less  full  and  elaborate  upon  the 
philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos  than  we  had  hoped  to 
find  it ;  which,  however  it  may  be  considered  a  fault  by  a  select 
class  of  readers,  doubtless  arises  from  its  being  designed  for  gene- 
ral circulation.  The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  the  geography  of  India,  illustrated  with  a  full  and 
beautiful  map ;  the  second  recites  the  history  of  the  country,  du- 
ring the  Hindoo,  Mahommedan  and  European  periods  ;  the  third 
describes  the  government  of  India  ;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  ;  the  fifth  of  the  native,  with  an  account  of  re- 
ligion, science,  manners  and  customs  ;  while  the  sixth  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Christianity  and  its  propagation.  In  the  appen- 
dix several  topics  of  considerable  interest,  upon  philological  and 
other  subjects,  are  well  discussed. 


9.  Documentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution  :  Consist- 
ing of  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  contests  for  liberty, 
chiefly  in  South  Carolina,  from  originals  in  possession  of  the 
Editor,  and  from  other  sources.  1764-1776.  By  R.  W. 
GiBBES,  M.  D.,  Member,  &c.  &c.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.:  1865.     pp.  292,  8  vo. 


Dr.  Gibbes  is  performing  a  valuable  public  service  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  documents  he  has  collected,  bearing  on  our 
Revolutionary  history.  The  above  is  the  second  volume  he  has 
issued.  One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  it  is  the  des- 
patches respecting  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  forwarded  from  one 
Committee  of  Safety  to  another,  along  the  sea  coast  from  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn.,  to  Charleston.  Each  Committee  encloses  the 
despatches  of  the  preceding  Committees  in  its  own,  until  the 
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packet,  increased  as  it  goes,  reaches  its  destination.  The  first  date 
is  April  24,  1775,  the  last  at  Georgetown  in  this  State,  Wednes- 
day evening,  half-past  6  o'clock.  May  it),  1775,  making  17  days 
from  Wallingford  to  Charleston,  the  greatest  speed  attainable  in 
the  heroic  period  of  our  history.  We  have  read  the  originals 
with  deep  interest.  Some  of  the  papers  are  exceedingly  brief. 
Such  as  the  following  : 

Onslow,  Sunday  Morning,  10  o'clock,  May  7th. 
Gentlemen :    About  an  hour  past,  I  received  the  enclosed  pa- 
pers.    Disperse  them  to  your  adjoining  county.     Keep  a  copy  of 
James  Lock  wood's  letter.     And  pray  write  us  what  to  do.     We 
are  for  Onslow. 

Wm.  Cray, 
Seth  Ward, 
Jos.  French, 
,  !     .  .'  Edw'd  Ward, 

Rob't.  Snead. 
Inclosed  in  the  last  gazette  for  Brunswick. 
To  the  Wilmington  and  Brunswick  Committee. 
For  Cornelius  Harnett,  Esq.,  Col.  John  Ash,  or  any  of  the 
Committee  for  Wilmington.    Express. 

New  River,  May  7th,  1775.     Received  and  forwarded  by 

Will'm  Cray. 
Dear  Sir :  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  you  by  express,  the 
enclosed  papers,  which  were  received  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
If  you  should  be  at  a  loss  for  a  man  and  horse,  the  bearer  will 
proceed  as  far  as  the  Boundary  House.  You'll  please  direct  to 
Mr.  Marion,  or  any  other  gentleman,  to  forward  the  packet  im- 
mediately to  the  Southward,  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 
I  am,  with  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  ob't.  serv't. 

Corn's.  Harnett. 

Wilmington,  May  8th,  1775,  4  o'clock,  afternoon. 
P.  S. — For  God  sake  send  the  man  on  without  the  least  delay^ 
and  write  to  Mr.  Marion  to  forward  it  by  night  and  by  day. 
To  Richard  Quince,  Esq.,  Brunswick. 
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Another  very  interesting  portion  of  this  volume  is  the  mission 
of  William  Henry  Drayton,  and  Rev.  William  Tennent,  through 
the  middle  and  up-country  of  South  Carolina,  to  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple and  organize  thera  in  defence  of  their  rights.  Mr.  Tennent 
seems  so  have  regarded  himself  called  in  this  emergency  to  act 
the  part  of  the  citizen  soldier,  as  well  as  the  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. On  the  Sabbath  we  find  him  preaching,  and  after  religious 
exercises  harranguing  the  people  on  the  dangers  of  the  country  ; 
during  the  week  assiduously  engaged  in  winning  over  the  disaf- 
fected and  confirming  the  wavering,  or  issuing  occasionally  mili- 
tary orders  for  the  public  defence.  His  short  life  was  one  of  en- 
ergy and  spirit. 


10.  Glances  over  the  Field  of  Faith  and  Reason  ;  or  Christianity 
in  its  Idea  and  Development,  in  connection  with  human  pro- 
gress and  unity.  By  Rev.  R.  K.  Ashley.  Crocker  &  Brews- 
ter :  Boston:  1855.     pp.430,  12  mo. 

» 

This  book  is  a  capital  illustration  of  that  "  dim  magnificence 
of  style,"  as  Macaulay  terms  it,  "  that  transparent  haze  more 
dangerous  than  utter  darkness,"  where  "  language  grave  and 
majestic  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  import  "  deceives  writer  and 
reader  alike,  cheating  both  of  the  thought  which  seems  to  be, 
and  is  not.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  author  himself  could 
give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  aim  and  argument  of  his  own 
book.  Like  those  Nebulae  which  a  certain  scientific  school  tells 
us  are  waiting  to  be  condensed  into  worlds,  the  vague  generalities 
of  this  volume,  if  we  could  subject  thera  to  something  like  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  might  be  solidified  into  a  thought  or  two :  at 
present,  they  must  remain  "  vox  et  praeterea  nihil."  Even  Mil- 
ton, we  think,  would  allow  "  envious  Juno  to  sit  cross-legged  over 
the  nativity  of"  some  "  men's  brains." 


1 1 .  The  Presbyterian  Family  Almanac  for  1 856.    Philadelphia : 
Board  of  Publication. 
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12.  Slaveholding  not  Sinful.  An  argument  before  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  October,  1856.  By 
Samuel  How,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  pp.  32.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  address  was  delivered  are  doubtless  known  to  our  readers. 
The  North  Carolina  Classis  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
sought  an  union  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pro- 
testant Dutch  Church  of  North  America.  The  Committee  of 
Correspondence  reported  favorably.  This  union  was  opposed  by 
two  parties,  one,  who  plead  that  it  was  inexpedient,  as  it  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  church,  the  other,  who  plead  that 
slaveholding  is  a  sin,  and  that  communion  with  slaveholdei-s 
ought  not  to  be  held.  Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  How,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  delivered  the  address  which  is  found 
in  these  pages.  It  is  a  just  and  able  argument  to  show, 
1.  That  the  holding  of  slaves  is  not  a  sin,  and  2.  To  point 
out  the  reason  why  slavery  exists  in  the  government  of  God. 
We  have  understood  that  in  the  celebrated  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Church,  when  one  of  the 
Southern  members  proceeded  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slave- 
holding  from  the  Scriptures,  the  party  in  opposition  almost  exhibited 
the  temper  of  the  hearers  of  Stephen,  who  "gnashed  on  him 
with  their  teeth."  We  know  not  what  was  the  spirit  of  decorum 
manifested  by  our  brethren  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But 
their  vote  shows  how  sadly  they  had  departed  from  the  precedents 
of  their  ancestors,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  The 
whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  60  to  47. 
Neither  the  Church  of  Corinth,  nor  of  Rome,  nor  of  Ephesus,  nor 
the  seven  of  Asia,  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  which  were  founded  by  the  Apostles,  could  be  received  into 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of 
North  America,  if  they  could  have  been  transferred  as  they  were, 
to  these  shores,  and  these  times. 

13.  An  Historical  Address,  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tio«-of  Thyatira  Church,  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  October  19,  1855. 
By  Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander,  Pastor.  Published  by  request  of  the 
Session  :  1855.     pp.  27.     This  discourse  gives  a  rapid   historical 
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sketch  of  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  up-country  of  North 
Carolina.  The  earliest  deed  of  gift  for  the  church  lot  goes  back  to 
the  year  1 763,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
in  that  settlement  at  least  as  early  as  this.  The  sermon  before 
us  seems  to  have  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the  congregation,  and 
during  the  centennial  celebration,  thus  introduced,  and  which 
continued  for  eight  days,  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  above, 
and  a  l^rge  increase  was  made  to  the  membership  of  the  church. 

14.  A  Dedication  Sermon^  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Presbyterian  Cimrch,  in  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  by  Rev.  John 
Douglass,  Jan.  21,  1856.  A  discourse  pervaded  by  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  abounding  in  appropriate  meditations. 

16.  Our  Obligations  to  God:  A  Sermon  preached  on  Thanks- 
giving  Day,  Nov.  22,  1855,  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  By  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  Published  by 
request.  A  Sermon  which  brings  forcibly  before  the  mind  the 
domestic,  civil  and  religious  blessings  that  call  on  the  Christian 
and  patriot  for  special  and  grateful  remembrance. 

16.  The  Glory  of  Woman  is  the  Fear  of  the  Lord.  Published 
as  Tract  No.  1Y4,  and  also  as  a  small  volume.  One  of  Dr.  Jones' 
most  attractive  discourses.     • 

17.  The  Exigencies  of  the  Church.  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  By 
a  New  England  Pastor.  Published  by  the  Board  as  Tract  175. 
A  timely  plea  for  Doctrinal  Purity. 

18.  Gamphellism  :  Its  Rise,  Progress,  Character,  and  Influence. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.  No.  170  of  the  Tracts  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board. 
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The  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, and  familiar  with  the  scriptures  in  their  original 
languages.  Thej  were  also  familiar  with  all  the  contro- 
versies which  had  been  agitated  in  the  church  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  were  very  soon  called 
upon  to  engage  in  these  controversies  themselves.  They 
acknowledged  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgement 
and  the  divine  perfection  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
as  an  infallihle  ground  of  faith  and  hope.  To  the  bible, 
therefore,  they  appealed  as  the  ground  of  their  faith  and 
hope,  and  with  free,  diligent  and  impartial  investigiitio!:, 
relying  on  the  promj^ed  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
sought  to  discover  and  present  its  meaning  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Him  who  cannot  lie  and  who  will  not  dectsive,  and 
who  has  assured  us  that  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God  and  is  profitable  to  doctrine,  for  reproof 
and  for  correction^" 

Their  testimony  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  man,  nor  of 
a  few,  nor  of  those  of  one  country,  but  of  many,  yea, 
of  large  bodies  of  men  in  various  countries  acting  with- 
out concert,  with  many  conflicting  interests,  as  at  present^ 
in  the  face  of  persecution,  danger  and  death,  with  much 
painful  and  laborious  investigation  and  discussion,  with 
every  skill  in  languages,  understanding  the  signification 
and  force  of  words,  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  divine 
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writings,  and  the  laws  and  rules  of  just  reasoning,  and 
with  every  temptation,  as  they  had  broken  away  from 
popery,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  a  concurrence  with 
its  received  dogmas,  which  were,  just  about  the  same 
time,  embodied  and  promulgated  on  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

Thus  qualified  to  judge — thus  distant  and  diiferenf, 
and  differing  from  each  other  on  those  very  points  which 
now  constitute  the  basis  of  denominational  distinctions, 
and  having  actually  abandoned,  some  more  and  some 
less,  of  the  doctrines  and  forms  and  rules  previously 
established — we  must  regard  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  all  the  reformed  churches  on  the  doctrine  of  theTrinity, 
both  as  to  form  and  importance,  as  an  irresistible  assur- 
ance thatrtheir  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  correct,  and 
that  this  is  verily  the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  God- 
liness. 

With  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constituted  the 
very  foundation  of  Christianity  both  as  a  system  of  doc- 
trine and  of  practice — both  theoretically  and  experimen- 
tally— both  as  a  guide  from  sin  and  misery  and  as  a 
source  of  inward  sanctification  and  fit  preparation  for 
death,  judgment  and  eternity.  The  greatest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  evils  of  sin — of  the  love  of  God  to  man — the 
discovery  of  the  possibility  of  a  Mediator — of  the  suita- 
bleness and  efficiency  of  Christ  for  this  purpose — of  His 
merit  and  grace,  satisfaction  and  powerful  intercession — 
of  the  virtue  and  efficiency  of  His^  Spirit  to  renew  and 
sanctify,  to  guide  and  bring  souls  to  glory — all  have  their 
foundation  in  this  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and 
could  not,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  be  accounted  for 
without  it.  And  as  for  gospel  duties,  such  as  faith,  love, 
obedience,  worship,  &c.,  all,  as  christian,  have  this  one 
God,  who  is,  Father  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  their  object! 
In  this  one  name  we  are  baptised,  and  to  this  God  is  all 
service  and  honor  due,  and  by  every  true  christian  paid. 
All  christian  morality  arises  out  of  this  belief.  In  a  word, 
utter  ignorance,  and  especially  denial  of  this  article,  these 
reformers  believed  could  not  stand  with  a  right  christian 
profession,  and  they,  therefore,  censured  impugners  of  it 
as  overthrowers  of  the  christian  foundation,  and  as  not 
partakers  in  their  communion. 
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True  christian  virtue  and  religion,  according  to  their 
confessions,  have  resulted  from  this  belief,  and  the  com- 
posers of  them  did  not  think,  nor  can  we,  that  a  false 
faith  can  be  productive  of  a  good  and  holy  life,  either  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  by  the  operation  of  God  own- 
ing and  accompanying  of  it.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?"  The  fruit  will  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  root  both  in  nature  and  morality.  Wrong 
principles  and  opinions  will  have  corrupting  effects;  nor 
will  the  God  of  truth  and  goodness  make  use  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  producing  somewhat  contrary  in  the  latter. 

The  first  of  the  reformed  confessions  to  which  we  will 
advert  is  the  Helvetic,  which  is  the  earliest  of  them  all. 
It  was  first  drawn  up,  though  in  a  more  concise  form, 
by  Bullinger,  Myconius,  and  Grinoeus  ;  and  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  reformed  cities  of  Helvetia,  held  at  Araw, 
this  confession  was  received  by  all  the  Helvetic  churches. 
Thence  it  was  sent  to  Wittemberg  by  Capito  and  Bucer, 
and  highly  approved  by  the  divines  there.  It  was  also 
approved  in  some  assemblies  of  most  illustrious  persons 
and  protestant  States.  But  the  confession  being  originally 
brief,  it  was  enlarged  A.  D.,  1566,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  reformed  churches  of  Zuric,  and  Bern,  Schaff  hausen, 
St.  Gall,  the  Grisons,  Mulhausen,  Biel,  and  Geneva; 
and  also  all  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  ana 
France — also  by  the  Belgic  churches,  and  many  in  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Germany.  In  reference  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  Confession  has  the  following 
article  : 


OF  GOD — HIS   UNITY   AND   TBINITT. 

"We  believe  and  teach  that  God  is  one  in  essence  or 
nature,  self-subsisting,  independent,  invisible,  incorpo- 
real, eternal,  creator  of  all  things,  &c.  But  we  abomi- 
nate a  plurality  of  Gods,  because  it  is  expressly  written, 
The  Lord  thy  God  is  one  ;  Deut.  vi.  4.  Besides  me  there 
is  no  God  ;  Is.  xlii.  8,  10  ;  Is.  xlv.  14,  21,  and  xlvi.  9  ; 
ExodAs  xxxiv.  6. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  one  undivided  God,  we  be- 
lieve and  teach,  is  in  Persons,  without  separation  or  con- 
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fusion,  distinct  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  I.John 
5.  7.  So  that  the  Father  from  eternity  begat  tlie  Son  ; 
the  Son  by  an  ineffable  generation  is  begotten  ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  both,  and  that  from  eternity,  and 
with  both,  ifi  to^-be  worshipped.  So  that  indeed  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  bnt  three  pe^'^ons,  consnbstantial, 
co-eternal,  and  co-equal,  distinct  as  tosnbsistencies,  with 
a  precedency  of  order,  bnt  with  no  inequality  :  for  as  to 
nature  or  essence,  they  are  so  conjunct,  that  they  are 
one  God;  and  the  divine  essence  is  common  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scripture  hath  delivered  to 
us  a  manifest  distinction  of  persons  ;  Luke  i.  35  ;  Matt, 
iii.  16,  17  ;  Luke  iii.  22  ;  John  i.  32;  Matt,  xxviii.  13  ; 
Joim  xiv.  26  ;  John  xv.  26. 

Briefly  we  receive  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  delivers 
to  ug'the  true  faith.  Therefore,  we  condemn  Jews,  Ma- 
homitans  and  all  that  blaspheme  this  holy,  and  to  be 
adored  Trjnity.  We  condemn  likewise  all  heresies  and 
heretics,  who  teach  that  the  Son  and'  Holy  Spirit  are 
God  in  name  and  title  only,  and  created,  and  serving,  or 
bearing  office  to  another  in  the  Trinity,  or  that  there  is 
in  it  anything  unequal,  greater  or  less,  corporeal  or  in 
bodily  shape,  different  in  disposition  or  will,  or  confused 
or  solitary  ;  as  if  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  affec- 
tions and  properties  of  one  God  the  FatheV,  as  the  Mon- 
archists thought,  Novatius,  Praxeas,  the  Fatripassians, 
Sabellius,  Samosatenus,  Aetius,  Macedonius  the  An- 
thropomorphites,  Arius,  (fee. 

To  the  Helvitic  confession  is  prefixed  the  Imperial 
edict  by  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  out  of  llie 
code  of  Justinian,  and  Tripart  Hist.  I.  9,  c.  7,  describ- 
ing "who  are  to  be  accounted  Catholics;  who  Hei-eties." 

"We  would  have  all  people  nuclei-  our  government," 
say  they,  "live  in  that  religion  which  was  delivered  by 
St.  Peter,  and  from  him  tauglit  to  this  time,  and  which 
it  is  known  Pope  Damasus,  and  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, a  man  of  Apostolic  sanctity,  do  follow,  viz: 
That  we  should  believe  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  one  CTodliead  of  tlie  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  equal    ma- 
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jesty,  and  in  an  Holy  Trinity.  We  would  have  the  name 
of  Catholic  christians  comprehend  those  who  follow  this 
rule,  but  that  others  bear  the  brand  of  heresy,"  &c. 

what  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  above  mentioned 
Daniasus  was,  appears  by  his  creed,  which  is  this: 

''We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;  and 
in  one  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  worship  and  confess  God,  not 
three  Gods,  but  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  one  God;  not 
so  one  as  if  solitary,  not  as  if  the  same  were  Father  to 
himself,  and  himself  the  Son  ;  but  that  he  is  the  Father 
who  hath  begotten,  and  he  is  the  Son  who  is  begotten; 
but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  neither  begotten  nor  the  un- 
begottcn,  not  created,  nor  made,  but  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  co-eternal,  co-equal,  and  co- 
operator  with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  because  it  is 
written,  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  Heavens  were  es- 
tablished, i.  e.  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  virtue  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth.  And  elsewhere :  send  forth 
thy  Spirit,  and  they  shall  be  created,  and  thou  shalt  re* 
new  the  face  of  the  earth.  Therefore  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  w6 
confess  one  God,  which  is  a  name  of  power,  not  prop- 
erty ;  the  name  proper  to  the  Father  is  Father,  and  the 
name  proper  to  the  Son  is  Son,  and  the  name  proper  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  Trinity  we  wor- 
ship one  God,  because  he  who  is  of  the  one  father  is  ot 
one  nature  with  the  Father,  of  one  substance,  and  of  one 
power.  The  Father  begat  the  Son,  not  by  His  will  nor 
by  necessity,  but  by  nature.  The  Son,  in  the  last  times 
cauie  down  from  the  Father,  to  save  us,  and  to  fulfil  the 
Scriptures,  who  never  ceased  to  be  with  the  Father.  He 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  a  virgin, 
took  flesh  and  spirit,  and  sense,  i.  e.  perfect  man  :  lost 
not  what  he  was,  but  began  to  be  what  he  was  not ;  so 
yet  that  lie  was  perfect  in  his  owji  nature,  and  truly  in 
ours.  For  he  who  was  God,  was  born  man;  and  he 
who  was  born  man  works  as  God  ;  and  he  who  works  as 
God,  dies  as  man;  and  he  who  dies  as  man,  riseth  as 
God,  who,  having  overcome  the  powers  of  deatli  with 
that  flesh  wherein  he  was  born,  and  suffered  and  died, 
and  rose,  ascended   unto  the  Father,  and   sitteth-  at  his 
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right  hand  in  glory,  which  he  always  had  and  hath.  By 
his  death  and  blood  we  believe  that  we  are  cleansed, 
and  that  we  shall  be  raised  by  him  at  the  last  day  in  this 
flesh  wherein  we  now  live ;  and  expect  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  good  works  or  suffer  eternal  punish- 
ment for  our  sins.  Read  these  things,  believe  them, 
retain  them,  bring  thy  soul  to  this  faith,  and  thou  shalt 
have  life  and  a  reward  from  Christ." 

Whether  this  was  the  work  of  Damasus,  whose  name 
it  bears,  is  doubted,  the  writings  attributed  to  Jerome, 
whence  it  is  cited,  being  regaraed  by  some  as  none  of 
his.  Du  Pin  thinks  this  a  confession  of  faith  taken  partly 
from  Gregory,  of  Boetica,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Damasus,  viz:  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

We  proceed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  French 
Churches,  which  was  presented  to  Charles  IX.,  A.  D. 
1561,  translated   into  Latin  A.  D.  1566. 

I.  Pa/rag.  "We  believe  and  acknowledge  one  only 
God,  who  is  one  only  simple  and  spiritual  essence,  eter- 
nal, invisible,  immutable,  infinite,  incomprehensible,  &c., 
Deut.  iv.  35,  39  and  vi.  4;  I  Cor.  viii.  4,  6  ;  Gen.  vi.  1 ; 
John  iv.  24  ;  Exod.  iii.  15,  16  ;  Rom,  i.  20." 

V.  Parag.  After  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  :  "Wherefore  we,  for  this  reason,  also  approve 
the  Apostles'  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creed,  because  they 
are  agreeable  to  that  written  Word  of  God." 

YI.  Parag.  "  This  Holy  Scripture  teacheth  us,  that  in 
that  singular  and  simple,  divine  essence,  there  subsist 
three  persons,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Father 
the  first  in  order,  the  cause  and  original  of  all  things ;  the 
Son,  His  Wisdom  and  eternal  Word  ;  the  Holy  Spirit, 
his  virtue,  power  and  efficiency  ;  the  Son  begotten  of  the 
Father  frotn  eternity,  the  Holy  Spirit  from  eternity  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  three  per- 
sons are  not  confounded,  but  distinct;  yet  separate,  but 
co-essential.  Deut.  iv.  14;  Matt,  xxviii.  19;  1.  John  v. 
7 ;  L  John  i.,  and  xvii.  5,  10.  Lastly,  in  this  mystery 
we  approve  what  those  four  ancient  councils  have  deter- 
mined ;  and  we  detest  all  sects  condemned  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  those  ancient,  holy  doctors,  as  by  Atha- 
liasius,  Hilary,  Cyril,  Ambrose,  &c." 

yil.  Pa/pag.  "  We  believe  that  God,  three  persons  co- 
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operating  by  Incomprehensible  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, made  all  things." 

We  will  advert  to  the  English  Confession.  This  was  first 
presented  in  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology,  printed  A.  D.  1562, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Queen  and  advice  of  the  Bishops 
and  others.  It  was,  therefore,  drawn  up  as  a  public  confes- 
sion of  the  catholic  and  christian  faith  of  all  English- 
men. In  which  was  shown  their  consent,  with  the  Ger- 
man, Helvetian,  French,  Scotch,  Genevan,  and  other  re- 
formed churches,  as  Dr.  Humphrey  informs  us  in  his  Life 
of  Bishop  Jewel,  p.  177.  This  work  was  so  valued,  that 
being  writ  first  in  Latin,  it  was  afterwards  translated 
into  the  German,  Fren"Ch,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Greek 
languages.  It  was  designed  to  have  been  joined  to  the 
articles  and  put  into  all  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches. 
This  confession  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  is  as  follows  : 

"We  believe  that  there  is  one  certain  divine  nature  and 
power  which  we  call  God,  and  that  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  three  persons,  who  are  equal — into  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit ;  all  of  the  same  power,  of  the  same 
majesty,  of  the  same  divinity,  of  the  same  substance, 
and  though  these  three  persons  are  so  distinct  that  nei- 
ther the  Father  is  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Holy  Spirit, 
nor  the  Father ;  yet  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  the  same  God  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
all  things  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  heavens. 

"  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  the 
eternal  Father, — took  flesh,  and  the  whole  human  na- 
ture. 

"We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  third  per- 
son in  the  sacred  T^j^iity,  is  that  true  God,  not  made, 
not  created,  not  begotten ;  but  in  a  manner  not  known 
to  mortals,  and  ineffable,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son." 

This  confession  was  subscribed  by  the  bishops  and 
clerg;^  of  both  provinces  at  London,  A.  D.,  1562. 

Art.  L  Of  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

"There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever-lasting, 
without  body,  parts,  or  passions,  of  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  gooclness ;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things,  both  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  the  unity  of 
this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance, 
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power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  ■  ^ 

Art.  II.  Of  the  word  or  Sou  of  God  which  was  made 
very  man.  .  . 

"The  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal 
God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  na- 
ture in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  her  substance ; 
80  th^t  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is,  the  God- 
head and  the  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  per- 
son, never  to  be  divided ;  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very 
God  and  very  man,"  &c. 

Art.  V.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost. '  ^  , 

"  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God," 

Art.  VII.  Oi*  the  three  creeds. 

"  The  tliree  creeds,  Nice  creed,  Athanasins'  creed,  and 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed;  for  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture." 

In  other  matters  considered  in  this  convocation  there 
was  diversity  of  opinions,  and  great  debates  ;  but  in 
these  points  full  agreement  and  unaninious  consent.  In- 
deed from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reformation  these 
doctrines  had  been  regarded  as  undoubted  truths,  groun- 
ded on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  I'cceived  by  Christians 
in  all  ages.  In  convocation  A.  D.,  1530,  pi-eachers  were 
requii'ed  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
three  creeds  as  agreeable  to  them,  viz:  the  Apostolic, 
JSTicene,  and  Athanasian,  and  heijesies  contj'ary  thereto 
were  condemned.  The  reformei's  rejoiced  herein.  It 
was  tlie  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Necessary  Erudition  of 
a  Chi'istian  man,  A.  H.,  1840;  and  in  tliat  elaborate 
\\y.)\\^  the  K('t'orn)ation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  begun 
in  t]]ti  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  resumed  and  finished  just 
before  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  a  work  in  which,  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  Cranmer  co-operated  in  con- 
junction with  thii'ty-two  n^en  of  greatest  ability,  divines, 
and  civil  and  common  lawyers.  What  relates  to  the 
Trinity  is  as  follows: 

Chap.  IL  What  is  to  be  believed  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  God,  and  of  the  blebsed  Trinity. 
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"  Let  all  the  regenerate  sons  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  un- 
feigned, belies^e  and  confess  that  there  is  one  living  and 
true  God,  eternal  and  incorporeal,  impassible,  of  im- 
mense power,  &c.,  and  that  in  unity  of  his  divine  na- 
ture there  are  three  persons,  of  the  same  essence  and  eter- 
nity. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  Fathei*  is 
of  himself,  not  of  any  qther,  either  begotten  or  proceed- 
ing; and  that  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father;  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  proceed  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Not  that  there  is  any  diversity  or  inequality 
of  nature  in  that  distinction  of  persons ;  but  that  as  to 
the  Divine  substance  or  essence  (as  they  speak)  all 
among  them  are  alike  and  equal. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  before  a  convocation  could 
meet,  a  profession  of  doctrine  was  ordered  to  be  read^ 
by  all  j'ncumbents,  to  their  people,  wherein  this  article 
of  the  Trinity  was  the  same  as  now. 

The  Scotch  confession  of  faith,  first  published  A.  D. 
1568,  subscribed  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  States  of 
the  kingdom  in  parliament,  A.  D.  1680,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity,  is  as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  Of  God. 

"  We  confess  and  acknowledge  one  only  God,  to 
whom  alone  we  ought  to  cleave,  whom  only  we  must 
serve  and  worship,  and  in  whom  only  we  must  put  our 
trust,  who  is  eternal,  &c.,  one  in  essence,  and  yet  distin- 
guished into  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
by  whom  we  confess  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  were 
made;  Deut.  vi.  4;  Is.  xliv.  6;  Deut.  iv.  34;  Matt. 
xxviii.  19, 

The  Belgic  confession.,  written  first  in  French,  A.  D. 
1561,  confirmed  in  a  synod  of  the  Belgic  churches,  A.  D. 
1579. 

Art.  I.  "  We  all  with  the  heart  believe,  and  with  the 
mouth  confess,  that  there  is  one  only  simple  and  spirit- 
ual essence,  which  we  call  God ;  and  that  he  is  eternal, 
incomprehensible,  invisible,  immutable,  infinite,"  &c. 

Art.  YIIL  "We  believe  in  this  one  God,  who  is  one 
only  essence,  in  which  are  three  persons,  truly  and  really 
distinguished  from  all  eternity  by  incommunicable  pro- 
perties, viz :  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.    The  Father 
Yoi..  IX.— No.  4.  2 
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is  the  cause,  origin  and  beginning  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible ;  the  Son  is  the  Word,  wisdom  and  image  of 
the  Father;  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Eternal  virtue  and 
power,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  distinction  doth  not  make  God  to  be  divi- 
ded into  three,  seeing  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  have  each  an  hypostasis, 
or  subsistence,  distinguished  by  its  own  properties;  yet 
so  as  that  these  three  persons  are  but  that  one  only  God. 
Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son, 
nor  the  Son  the  Father,  and  likewise  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.  And  in  the 
meantime  those  persons  so  distinguished  are  not  divided, 
nor  confounded,  nor  mixed  among  themselves;  for  the 
Father  did  not  assume  flesh,  as  neither  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  Son  only  ;  the  Father  never  was  without  the 
Son,  nor  without  his  Holy  Spirit;  because  these  three 
are  equal  in  one  and  the  same  essence  and  eternity ; 
here  is  nothing  former  nor  later,  seeing  all  three  are  one, 
both  in  truth  and  powei',  and  in  goodness  and  merc;^. 

Art.  IX.  "  We  know  all  these  things  as  well  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  by  the  effects  of 
the  persons  themselves,  those  especially  which  we  per- 
ceive in  ourselves.  Testimonies  of  sacred  Scripture, 
which  teach  us  to  believe  this  Holy  Trinity,  are  extant 
in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  so 
much  to  be  numbered,  as  to  be  selected  and  weighed ; 
Gen.  i.  26, 27;  iii.  22.  But  what  is  a  little  more  obscure  in 
the  Old  Testament,  that  is  very  clear  in  the  new;  Matt.  iii. 
16,  17;  xxviii.  19,  20;  Luke  i.  35  ;  H.  Cor.  xiii.  14; 
I.  John  V.  7.  By  all  which  places  we  are  fully  taught, 
there  are  three  persons  in  the  one  essence  of  God. 
Though  this  doctrine  far  exceeds  all  reach  of  human  un- 
derstanding, nevertheless  we  now  believe  it  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  expect  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
fruition  of  him  in  Heaven.  And  we  may  moreover  ob- 
serve the  singular  offices  and  effects  of  these  three  per- 
sons toward  us.  The  Father  is  called  our  Creator  by  his 
power,  the  Son  is  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer  by  his 
blood,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  Sanctifier  by  his  dwell- 
ing in  our  hearts.  And  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity Math  always  been  asserted  and  preserved  in  the  true 
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churcli,  down  from  the  age  of  the  A}308tles  unto  this 
very  day,  against  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  some  false 
christian  heretics,  viz:  Marcion,  Manes,  Praxeas,  Sabel- 
lius,  Samosatenus,  Arius,  and  others  such  like,  who  were 
rightly  and  deservedlj^  condemned  by  the  Orthodox 
Fathers.  Therefore  in  this  matter  we  willingly  receive 
those  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sian,  and  those  things  that  have  been  established  by 
the  ancient  fathers  according  to  the  sense  of  those 
creeds." 

The  Polish  Confession  was  unanimously  adopted  in  a 
Synod  held  at  Czongrad  .ou  the  Theysse,  and  printed  at 
Debrezin,  A.  D.  1570.  . 

Of  the  one  and  only  God. 

'^We  truly  and  sincerely  confess,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  true  God  is  one,  and  alone  the 
author  and  preserver  of  all  things;  who  hath  manifested 
himself  so,  that  he  is  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." 

Of  the  Trinity  of  the  one  Jehovah. 

"This  one  and  only  God  we  believe  to  be  three  wit- 
nesses in  Heaven,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
who,  though  they  are  three  in  their  subsisting  proper- 
ties, and  dispensatory  offices,  yet  these  three  are  also 
one,  as  the  Apostle  testifies;  I.  John  v.  7. 

Of  the  Eternal  Father.. 

"  From  the  Word  of  God,  we  call  the  Father  God, 
and  Jehovah  ;  having  life  in  himself,  existing  from  none, 
and  without  all  beginning,  who  of  his  own  hypostasis  or 
person,  without  all  beginning  oj'  change,  from  eternity  be- 
gat his  only  begotten  Son,  as  the  character  and  bright- 
ness of  his  glory,  by  whom  from  eternity  he  foreknew 
and  ordered,  and  in  the  beginning  created,  and  pre- 
served all  things,  and  justifying  his  elect,  saves  them, 
but  condemns  the  wicked. 

Of  the  Son  of  God. 

''  We  believe  that  Christ  is  according  to  the  flesh  the 
son  of  David,  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren,  sin  ex- 
cepted. This  same  Christ,  as  to  the  'Koy%  oii,word,.we 
believe  and  confess,  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  God,  and  Jehovah,  equal  to  the  Fa- 
ther; and  that  he  is  from  the  beginning  begotten  before 
all  his  works.    Who  when   he  was  in  the  form  bf  God, 
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equally  with  the  Father,  humbled  himself,  and  took  on 
him  the  form  of  a  servant:  so  by  the  virtue  and  power 
of  the  eternal  Spirit,  in  the  flesh  which  he  had  taken,  he 
paid  the  whole  ransom,  or  equivalent  price;  because  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  should  bodily,  or  truly  dwell,  that  so  all  things 
might  be  restored  by  him ;  Eph.  i.;  Col.  ii.  2 ;  II.  Cor. 
V.  Though  to  this  Christ,  according  to  the  flesti,  a  be- 
ginning nativity  be  ascribed,  as  to  a  true  man,  in  all 
things  like  his  brethren,  sin  excepted  ;  yet  as  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God, 
80  having  life  in  himself,  as  the  Father,  he  is  without 
all  beginning  and  change  of  time  ;  because  he  is  Jeho- 
vah, coming  forth  from  Jehovah,  and  sent  out  from  the 
days  of  eternity,  by  a  mystical  and  ineffable  generation, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;  Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  i.  2, 
7;  Rom.  i.  6,  9 ;  Ileb.  iii.  8'  9;  John  i.  3,  8,  10;  Phil, 
ii.;  Micah,  v.;  Zach.  ii.  3,  10 ;  Prov.  viii.;  Psal.  ii. 
.     Of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

""We  also  believe  and  confess,  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  sent  out 
into  the  hearts  of  believers,  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  calls  himself  in  Ezekiel  ii.  8,  6,  10,  to 
whom  all  praises  proper  to  the  one  only  God  are  given, 
even  as  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  viz:  He  is  called  Je- 
hovah, Lord  God,  Psal.  95  ;  Heb.  iii,;  God  the  Lord, 
that  searches  the  hearts,  and  trieth  the  reigns,  God  Al- 
mighty, the  Creator,  Preserver,  Regenerator,  and  Sanc- 
tifier  ;  Lsa.  vi.  1  ;  I.  Cor.  i.  2,  3.  lie  is  the  author  and 
giver  of  all  the  gifts  of  God  ;  I.  Cor.  xii.;  Gal.  v.  6  ; 
Eph.  V.  6.  The  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  faith,  hope, 
charity  ;  Rom.  iii,  4,  6  :  Gal.  iii,  4.  He  in  the  prophets 
foretold  things  to  come,  he  chose,  and  sent  out,  apostles 
by  his  authority  ;  Acts  xiii.  These  three,  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit,  because  they  are  one  in  essential  and  eter- 
nal deity,  will,  counsel,  and  works,  they  are  also  one  in 
worship;  for  as  God  the  Father  cannot  elect,  create,  or 
sanctify  without  his  Son  and  Holy  Spiiit;  so  the  Fa- 
ther, without  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  God,  the  Lord, 
cannot  be  worshipped." 

The  confession  rf  the  four  cities^  viz:  of  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Memmingen  and  Lindau. 
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Cap.  II.  Of  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  the  mystery  of 
Christ  Incarnate. 

"  Agreeable  with  the  Sci'ipture  are  those  things,  which 
the  chnrch  of  Christ  hath  hitherto  believed  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity,  viz:  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  one  God  in  substance,  nor  have  any  difterence  but 
that  of  persons  ;  and  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  true  God,  was  also  made  man,  the  natures  indeed 
unmixed,  but  so  united  in  the  same  person,  that  they 
shall  never  be  separated  to  all  eternity.  We  acknowl- 
edge Him  (viz.  Christ,)  to  be  present  with  his  church  to 
the  end  of  time;  that  he  restores,  sanctifies,  and  as  his 
only  beloved  spouse  adorns  it  with  all  manner  of  beau- 
tifying virtues.  In  these  things,  because  we  vary  nothing 
from  the  fathers,  nothing  from  the  common  consent  of 
christians,  we  think  this  may  be  enough  to  have  testified 
our  faith  in  this  manner."  , 

This  confession,  written  in  German  and  Latin,  Anno 
1530,  was  exhibited  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  by  the 
deputies  of  those  four  cities,  in  the  diet  of  Augsburgh, 
the  same  wherein  the  Augsburgh  confession  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  Augsburgh  Confession^  exhibited  to  Charles  Y.  in 
the  diet  held  there.  Anno  1530,  was  written  by  Philip 
Melanchthon.  It  was  revised,  and  again  exhibited  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  the  diet  of  the  Empire,  A. 
D.  1858  and  A.  D.  1561. 

Art.  I.  "  The  churches  with  us  with  great  consent  teach 
that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice  concerning  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and  of  three  persons,  is  true, 
and  without  any  doubting  to  be  believed,  viz.  That 
there  is  one  divine  essence,  which  is  both  called,  and  is 
God,  eternal,  incorporeal,  that  cannot  be  divided  into 
parts,  &c. ;  and  yet  there  are  three  persons  of  the  same 
essence,  and  power,  and  co-eternal,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  And  the  word  person  they  use  in  that  sig- 
nification, wherein  ecclesiastical  writers  in  this  cause 
have  received  it,  that  it  signifies  not  a  part,  or  quality  in 
another,  but  what  properly  subsists." 

They  condemn  all  heresies  risen  against  this  article, 
as  of  the  Manichees,  Yalentinians,  Arians,  Ennomians, 
Mahometans,  and  all  like  these.    They   condemn    also 
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the  Samosatenians,  old  and  new,  who,  when  the}^  con- 
tend that  there  is  but  one  person  only,  craftily  and 
impiously  cavil  concerning  the  word,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  they  are  not  distinct  persons;  but  that  the 
word  signifies  a  vocal  word  ;  and  spirit,  a  created  nio- 
tion  in  all  things. 

The  Saxon  confession  was  written  A.  D.  1651,  in  the 
synod  at  Wittembiirg,  where  the  pastors  of  the  Saxon 
and  Misnian  churches,  with  the  doctors  of  their  univer- 
sities met  together.  This  confession,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  Augsburg  confession,  was  intended  to  be 
proposed,  and  was  actually  proposed  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  most  illustrious  Brandenburgh  princes,  and 
the  most  noble  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  the  ministers  of 
Strasb.qrgh,  and  the  doctors  of  the  churches  of  Fomera- 
nia  expressed  their  approbation  of  it  by  wi'itings  annexed 
to  the  confession.  It  was  approved  also  by  other  churches, 
and  was  commended  by  the  Polish  churches  in  their 
agreement  or  pacification. 

Art.  of  Doctrine. 

''  We  afifirm  openly  before  God  and  the  Universal 
Church,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  we  embrace  with 
a  true  faith  all  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  in  that  genuine  sense  which  is  expressed  in  the 
creeds  of  the  apostles  of  Nice,  and  of  Athanasius,  and 
these  creeds  themselves,  and  their  genuine  meaning, 
without  corruptions,  we  have  always  steadfastly  embra- 
ced, and  by  God's  help  shall  ever  embrace, — and  we 
constantly  condemn  all  errors  repugnant  to  these  creeds, 
as  are  the  monstrous  opinions  of  heathens,  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans,Marcionites,Manichees,Samosatenians,Arians, 
Pneumatomachians,  and  others  condemned  by  the  true 
judgment  of  the  church.  Seeing  the  Divine  Essence 
IS  but  one,  the  eternal  Father,  the  co-eternal  Son,  the 
image  of  the  Father;  and  the  co-eternal  Holy  Spirit, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  of  immense 
wisdom,  power,  goodness,  &c.  We  condemn  the  errors 
of  Marcion,  and  the  Manichees,  and  the  like,  that  agree 
not  with  the  sense  of  the  church  of  God  in  this  whole 
question." 

The  Wirtemhurg  confession  was  proposed  to  the  same 
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Council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1552,  by  the  deputies  of  the 
most  illustrious  Christopher,  duke  of  Wirteniburg,  as  its 
excellent  preface  shews. 

Of  God,  and  of  three  persons  in  one  Deity. 

"  We  believe  and  confess  that  there  is  only  one  true, 
eternal,  immense  God,  Almighty,  creator  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible;  and  in  this  one  and  eternal  Deity 
there  are  three  properties,  or  persons  subsisting  of  them- 
selves, Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Scriptures 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  teach  ;  and  the  three  creeds, 
the  Apostolic,  and  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  explain.''  , 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

We  believe  and  confess  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  from 
eternity,  proceeds  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
is  true  and  eternal  God,  of  the  same  essence,  majesty 
and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  by  authority 
of  the  sacred  Scripture  the  holy  fathers  rightly  explained 
it  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  against  Macedonius." 

The  The  Palatine  confession  is  found  in  the  last  will 
of  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Frederick  VI.,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  elector  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
printed  A.  D.  1577,  by  order  of  his  son,  Prince  Casimire. 

"  I  believe  and  confess  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  that  true,  eternal,  and  only  God; 
and  that  he  is  given  to  us  that  he  may  make  us,  by  true 
faith,  partakers  of  Christ,  and  of  all  his  benefits.  In  this 
confession  of  the  true  christian  faith,  both  now  and  at 
any  time,  I  commend  my  soul,  wheUvSover  it  shall  depart 
out  of  this  body,  to  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  ;  to 
God  the  Father,  the  Creator ;  to  God  the  Son,*  the  Re- 
deemer, Mediator,  and  my  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  ray  true  comforter,  &c.  I 
exhort  and  affectionately  intreat  my  most  dear  children, 
heirs  and  successors,  and  my  subjects,  committed  by 
God  to  my  trust;  my  counsellors  and  magistrates,  and 
especially  my  university  and  school-masters,  and  minis- 
ters of  churches,  of  whatever  state  and  condition  they  be,, 
and  their  posterity,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
And  that,  not  in  their  private  capacity  only,  they  con- 
stantly persevere  to  their  lives  end  in  the  said  confession 
of  faith,  and  without  fear,  courageously  profess  it  before-. 
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God,  and  the  whole  world,  nor  ever  decline  from  it ;  but 
also,  as  it  becomes  pious  and  christian  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  the  defence  and  propagation  of  ac- 
knowledged divine  truth  is  committed,  as  their  chief 
duty,  thej  would,  with  special  care,  study,  and  pains, 
faithfully  and  diligently  apply  thereto  ;  tfiat  the  sacred 
and  saving  gospel,  and  the  truth  of  God,  according  to 
the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  may  be 
purely,  sincerely,  and  uncorruptedly  taught  and  preach- 
ed, and  by  the  blessing  of  God  may  be  propagated  and 
transmitted  in  a  continued  succession  down  to  posterity." 

This  admirable  confession  for  clearness  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  piety  ex- 
pressed therein,  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  peru- 
sal. His  dying  expressions  were  :  "This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am 
chief."  And,  to  those  who  stood  about  him  :  "Enough, 
now  enough  have  I  lived  for  you,  it  is  time  that  at 
length  I  should  also  live  for  myself.  Let  my  merciful 
Father  call  me  hence  whensoever  he  pkjaseth,  I  enjoy  a 
pleasant  and  joyful  conscience  in  Clirist  my  Lord,  whom 
I  have  sincerely  served,  and  through  whose  goodness  I 
have  lived  to  see  this,  that  in  the  churches  and  schools 
under  my  government,  my  subjects,  taken  off  from  the 
authority  of  men,  have  been  led  to  Christ  alone.  I  have 
fougiit  a  good  iight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kej)t  the  faith,  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness." 

The  Bohemian  or  Waldensian  Confession  was  fi'amed 
out  of  tlieir  most  ancient  confessions,  approved  by  Lu- 
ther and  of  Melanctlion,  A.  D.,  1532,  and  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittembui'g.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
free  Barons,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, presented  to  King  Ferdinand,  A.  D.  1535. 

Art.  Of  the  foith  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

"They  teach,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  by  faith  God 
is  known  to  be  one  in  substance  of  Divinity,  but  three 
in  persons.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  As  to  pers^ons 
indeed  they  have  distinction,  but  as  to  essence  and  sub- 
stance, they  have  co-equality  without  distinction.  The 
catholic  faith,  and  the  agreement  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
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and  of  othei'S  with  this ;  their  Decrees  and  Canons,  and 
the  confession  or  cree(i  of  Athauasius,  plainly 'testify 
this,  and  hence  tliey  teach  the  supreme  power,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  this  one  God  and  his  three  most 
excellent  works  agreeing  to  him  alone  and  to  no 
other  besides  him,  viz :  the  work  of  creation,  of  re- 
demption, and  of  preservation,  or  sanctification.  They 
also  teach  that  this  only  true  God,  in  one  divine  essence 
and  blessed  Trinity  of  persons  is  always  to  be  adored 
and  stood  in  awe  of,  and  with  greatest  reverence  honour 
and  praise  to  be  worshipped  as  the  great  Lord  and  King 
of  all,  reigning  to  all  eternity  ;  ana  that  on  him  do  all 
things  depend,  from  him  do  they  expect  and  seek  all,  to 
him  alone  is  high  subjection,  obedience,  fei^*  and  trust 
to  be  yielded,  and  for  this  all  religious  worship  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  paid  him ;  and  whosoever  does  not  that, 
brings  on  himself  damnation,  Deut.  vi.,  "Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve;" 
and  again  :  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind," 
and  in  some,  "  with  all  thy  internal  and  external  powers." 
The  Polish  confessio7i. — lihii  consent  in  faith  anareligion 
between  the  churches  of  greater  and  lesser  Poland  and 
Dukqdom  of  Lithuania,  Sc,   at  Sendomir,  A.  D.  1570. 

PREFACE. 

"  They  shun  all  heresies  repugnant  to  the  christian  faith 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Apostolic  and 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  as  agreeable  thereto.  In 
the  lY.  act  of  the  Syond  of  Cracow,  'tis  said  :  When 
some  Arian  preachers  and  their  hearers,  of  their  own 
accord,  came  to  our  Synod,  and  would  there  discourse  of 
their  opinion  :  the  Synod,  after  serious  consideration  of 
those  things,  refused  conference  and  disputation  with 
them  and  niade  this  decree  :  Seeing  these  who  went  out 
fi'om  us,  continue  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
faith  concerning  the  true  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  have  not  God;  and  having 
already  been,  by  conferences  and  writings,  very  often 
admonished  by  us  and  yet  pertinaciously  continue  in 
their  eri'oi-,  we  will  have  no  further  to  do  with  them  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  defend  their  opinion,  we  will 
admit  no  niore  of  theii-  dis[)utation,  but  will  shun  them 
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and  their  blaspliemons  books  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  least  otherwise  we  seem  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  christian  religion,  and  to  call  in  doubt 
the  most  firm  faith  concerning  God  in  whose  name  we 
are  baptized ;  and  least  we  be  partakers  of  their  evil 
deeds,  poisoned  doctrines  and  blasphemies  against  the 
glory  of  our  Lord. 

To  the  above  Confession  may  be  added  the  Confession 
of  the  Greeh  chii/rch^  given  by  Gennadins  Scholarins,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  Jto  Mahomet  II.,  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,  after  his  conquest  of  that  city,  &c.,  A.  D.  1453, 
upon  his  demanding,  what  do  you  christians  believe? 

We  believe  that  there  are  in  God  other  three  proper- 
ties, which^are,  as  it  were,  the  principles  and  foun- 
tains of  all  His  other  properties,  and  by  these  three 
properties,  God  eternally  lives  \n  himself,  and  before  the 
world  was  made  by  him ;  and  by  these  he  made  the 
world,  and  by  these  he  governs  it.  And  these  three 
properties  we  call  three  subsistencies,  or  persons.  And 
because  these  three  properties  themselves  do  not  divide 
into  parts  the  one  and  most  simple  essence  of  God,  there- 
fore God,  in  these  three  properties,  is  one  God ;  and 
there  are  not  three  Gods  as  some  daringly  speak. 

The  confession  of  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
known  as  the  Oriental  Confession  of  the  christian  faith. 

Cyril^  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  those  who  are 
inquisitive  to  understand  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Eastern,  that  is  of  the  Greek  church,  what  we  believe 
and  what  we  think  of  the  articles  of  the  Orthodox  faith, 
in  the  name  of  all  christians  in  common,  oifers  this  short 
confession,  that  it  may  be  for  a  testimony  before  God 
and  his  whole  church,  without  dissimulation,  and  with 
a  good  conscience. 

We  believe  one  true  God,  almighty  and  infinite; 
three  in  persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Father  unbegotten  ;  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father,  be- 
fore all  ages,  consubstantial  with  the  Father ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  having 
the  same  essence  as  the  Father  and  the  Son.  These 
three  persons  in  one  essence,  we  call  the  sacred  Trinity, 
always  to  be  blessed,  glorified  and  worshipped  by  every 
creature. 
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Art.  ly.  We  believe  that  this  one  God,  in  three  per- 
sons, Father,  Son,  and  -  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  creator  of 
things  visible  and  invisible,  &c.* 

The  Preshyteria7i  and  Congregational  Confession^  A. 
D.  1643  and  1658,  known  as  The  West/minster  Confes- 
sion^ cap.  iv.,  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  who  is  infinite 
in  being  and  perfection,  a  most  pure  spirit,  invisible, 
without  body,  parts  or  passions,  immutable,  immense, 
eternal,  incomprehensible,  almighty,  &c. 

In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of 
one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  God  theFgither,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of 
none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding ;  the  Son  is  eter- 
nally begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  "Which  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  "is  the  foundation  of  all  our  commu- 
nion with  God  and  comfortable  dependence  upon  him.,,^ 
;  The  Baptist  Confession^  K.  D.  1658,  cap.  ii.    Of  God 

and  the  Holy  Trinity,  n.,  .'.-..irvf  ."^  Vi<r  .vMi^vrbft^v^ri^j-^'f- 
The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
whose  subsistence  is  in  and  of  himself,  infinite  in  being 
and  perfection,  whose  essence  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  any  but  himself;  a  most  pure  spirit,  invisible,  with- 
out body,  parts  or  passions  ;  who  only  hath  immortality, 
dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ; 
who  is  immutable,  immense,  eternal,  incomprehensible, 
almighty,  every  way  infinite,  &c. 

In  this  divine  and  infinite  being  there  are  three  sub- 
sistences, the  Father,  the  Word  (or  Son)  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity,  each  having 
the  whole  divine  essence,  yet  the  essence  undivided. 
The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding; 
the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  father  and  the  Son  ;  all  infi- 
nite, without  beginning,  therefore,  but  one  God  ;  who  is 
not  to  be  divided  in  nature  and  being,  but  distinguished 

*Cyril  deliver.ed  this  confession,  written  by  himself  in  Latin,  to  the 
Dutch  Ambassador  at  the  Turkish  Port,  A.  D.  1680.  Afterward  he  put 
forth  the  same  iA  the  Greek  language,  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  sa- 
cred Scripture,  >iud  enlarged  with  gome  additional  matter. 
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by  several  peculiar  relative  properties  aricl  personal  rela- 
tions, which  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}^  is  the  foundation  of 
all  our  communion  with  God,  and  comfortable  depend- 
ence on  him. 


ARTICLE   Ilr 


MODERN  THEOLOGY— TAYLOR  AND  BLEDSOE 


/ 


There  is  a  very  striking  scene  brought  to  view,  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Plumer,  in  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  case,  tried  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Spring  of  1839, 
which  has  appeared  to  us  vividly  emblematical  of  the 
whole  ejpos  of  the  new  divinity  movement  in  this  coun- 
try. It  relates  to  the  position  of  persons  and  parties,  at 
the  time  when  the  noted  Dr.  Cleveland  effected  that 
riotous,  so-called,  organization  on  which  the  New  School 
base  the  modest  claim  that  they  are  the  Presbyterian 
church.  This  organization,  as  all  know,  was  effected  by 
simple  riot  and  snatch.  They  ignored  the  regular  mod- 
erator, the  rules  of  order,  and  the  regular  course — set  up 
a  moderator  in  another  part  of  the  house — rallied  round 
him  like  a  rebel  corps  of  bees,  and  thus  left  the  house, 
buzzing  in,  at  each  door,  the  intelligence  that  the  hive 
would  swarm  in  another  place.  Dr.  Cleveland  M^as  the 
Warwick  that  made  the  new  schismatic  president.  He 
arose  and  addressed  the  regular  moderator  for  form's  sake, 
and  then  turned  away.  "  I  saw  a  little  stir,"  and  observ- 
ed Dr.  Beecher,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  from  the  General  Association  of  Coimecticut, 
seated  together,  I  believe,  in  the  pew  behind  Dr.  Cleve- 
land. They  were  moving  their  hands,  and  making  ges- 
tures with  their  heads,  and  I  thought  1  heard  the  words, 
'*  Go  on  !  go  on  !  1  am  ceitain  tfiey  were  making  ges- 
tures, but  I  am  not  positive  that  I  heard  the  words.  The 
gestures  could  not  be  mistaken."  There  they  were — an 
active,  bold,  restless,  western  man,  in  the  act  of  rending 
tliat  great  denomination;  and  at  the  back  of  the  king- 
maker sat  Dr.  Beecher — a  man  imported  from  Boston  to 
teacli  theology  in  thePresbj^terian  church,  who  had  been 
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tried  for  heresy,  jtrd  Dr.  Taylar ! !  who  had  been  convul- 
sing Connecticut  with  novel  speculations  for  fifteen  years; 
these  two  eat  behind  Cleveland,  "moving  their  hands, 
and  making  gestures  wMth  their  heads,"  and  saying,  or 
forcibly  seeming  to  say,  ^''Go  on  !  go  on  !"  This  is  the 
true  emblem  of  the  whole  heroic  age  of  the  new  divinity  ; 
restless  men  of  daring  nerve  gave  tongue,  and  did  ihe 
deeds.  They  were  the  sword-arms,  others  did  the  thought 
and  gave  the  impulse.  Tayloriem  and  Beecherism  sat 
behind,  making  gestures  with  their  heads,  moving  their 
hands  and  saying,  ''go  on!  go  on  !" 

Gravely  significant,  too,  is  the  present  state  of  affairs 
among  these  parties.  Taylorism  and  Beecherism  have 
edged  on  the  West  with  their  "go  on  I  go  on  !"  until  the 
West  has  gone,  at  least  all  that  part  of  it  which  they 
could  impel,  hopelessly  out  of  a  sound  conservative  and 
Calvinistic  influence.  A  re-union  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
School  churches  mi  rnasse^  is  clearly  and  positively  out 
of  the  question.  We  believe  that  no  good  man  on  either 
side  ought  to  seek  it.  Deep  and  vital  doctrinal  differ- 
ences in  relation  to  the  atonement,  the  im|)utation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Divine  Spirit  exist  still,  or,  at  least,  have 
not  been  disavowed  by  either  party.  Separately  these 
differences  may  exist  peaceably ;  and,  indeed,  the  two 
different  denominations  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to 
each  other  by  each  making  the  other  more  conservative, 
theologically  and  socially.  But  there  could  be,  and  there 
would  be,  no  more  peace  now,  if  the  two  were  put  to- 
gether again,  than  there  was  from  1830  to  1836.  Such 
is  the  effect,  no  doubt,  mainly  of  the  leaven  of  Taylorism. 
It  has  driven  its  votaries  and  its  victims  into  an  attitude 
of  irreconcilable  contrariety  to  the  old,  deep,  religious 
Calvinism  which  did  not  hate  Edwards  and  philosophy, 
but  which  reverenced  Paul  and  inspiration  more.  Mean- 
while, where  n<3W  are  New  Haven  and  Taylorism  them- 
selt^es?  We  experienced,  the  other  day^  a  species  of 
pity,  such  as  we  have  felt  in  boyhood's  dreams,  over  the 
murdered  Red  Cummyn  of  Scottish  story,  who,  though 
he  died  laden  with  treachery,  yet  died  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  in  the  holy  place  of  the  Abbey  of  Dum- 
fries— when    we  read  that   there  were  but  twenty-five 
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divinity  students  at  New  Haven,  and  that  a  committee 
of  conference  had  been  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  Yale 
College,  to  seek  a  union  of  their  theological  school,  with 
that  very  East  Windsor  which  was  established  as  a 
testimony  and  a  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  Tay- 
lorism.  Verily  Doctor  Taylor  is  now,  probably,  of 
other  mind  than  when  he  sat  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, "  moving  his  hands,  and  making  gestures  with  his 
head"  that  the  separation  should  go  on.  And  East 
Windsor  and  IsTew  Haven  may  unite.  Such  things  are 
characteristic  of  the  present  state  of  New  England  ;  but 
the  two  branches  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church  cannot. 
The  prompters  of  Warwick  may  retreat.  He  himself 
cannot.     He  has  gone  too  far.  ,  i  . 

We. know  not  whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived  to 
write  the  history  of  this  peculiar  new  divinity  ai^  making 
a  manifestation  of  itself  in  a  settled  Calvinistic  church. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  come  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  yet  among  us  good  men — men  of  love  and 
peace-rthe  Lord  Falklands  of  the  church — who  have 
not  ceased  to  indulge  the  vain  hope  of  a  re-union,  of  the 
New  and  Old  School ;  who  hope  this  great  schism  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  like  the  great  schism  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  was  eventually  healed  and  forgotten,  because 
they  have  not  fairly  looked  at  the  deep  moral,  philo- 
sophical, and  theological  difi'erences  of  the  parties — 
differences,  not  only  in  theological  views,  but  deep  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  human  phi- 
losophy; and  differences  deeper  still,  as  to  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong ;  what  is  fair  and  what  is  unfair, 
what  is  candid  and  what  is  uncandid,  in  social  and  eccle- 
siastical manners  and  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Taylorite  new  divinity,  claiming  to 
be  sound  and  orthodox  in  an  old  fashioned  Calvinistic 
church,  and  trading  as  deeply  as  a  follower  of  Alexan- 
der Caiiipbell  himself,  in  the  manufacture  of  capital,  by 
the  piteous  cry  of  persecution,  for  being  suspected  of 
any  heresy,  or  any  over- reverence  for  philosophy,  any 
under-reverence  for  revelation,  or  any  peculiar  tendency 
to  bluntness  of  conscience  in  indirect  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedures,— this  history  will  be  a  curious  one  indeed,  when 
the  time  comes,  to  write  it,  if  it  shall  then  fall  into  a  fit- 
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ting  and  competent  hand.  Whoever  the  historian  may 
be,  he  cannot  be  competent,  unless  he  shall  go  back  and 
examine  especially  the  spiritual' phenomena  which  sur- 
round the  origin  of  all  such  movements.  He  must  not 
only  understand  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man,  buf  he  must  see  tlie  deep  applicability  of  that  his- 
tory to  our  days,  in  the  tendency  of  all  ambitious  and 
speculative  men  to  make  repasts  upon  forbidden  fruit. 
He  must  examine  the  prerogatives  of  religious  philoso- 
phy, and  see  clearly  where  lies  the  land-mark  between 
the  things  revealed,  which  rightfully  belong  to  us  and  to 
our  children,  and  the  things  secret,  which  belong  to 
God ;  and  which  the  "  audax  Japeti  genus"  may  not 
meddle  with,  without  worse  consequences,  than  the 

"Macies,  et  nova  febrium       ^  ■-■;,_    ' 

Terris  incubuit  cohors," 

which  punished  the  bringing  down  of  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  pagan  myth.  And  he  must  profoundly 
study  the  arts  of  winning  popular  sympathy  for  deep 
and  destructive  innovations,  by  sneers  and  flin^  at  the 
"jealousy"  and  the  "  bigotry"  of  old  sound  doctrme  and 
its  friends ;  the  powerful  captivation  of  appeals  to  the 
young,  daring,  and  restless  "  who  may  possess  both  the 
desire  and  the  capacity  to  think  for,  themselves,"  to  come 
out  of  the  tame  old  sound  systems  which  repress  their 
"  minds'  aspirings,"  and  keep  them  back  from  the  hap- 
pier auspices  of  the  coming  and  better  age.  And  espe- 
cially must  the  historian  of  Taylorism  thoroughly  study 
the  nature  and  the  significance  of  that  earnest  effort  with 
which  the  new  divinity  attempted  to  inaugurate  itself, 
to  cover  every  faithful  man  with  odium,  as  a  "  heresy- 
hunter,"  who  took  alarm  at  any  innovation,  however 
bold,  or  thought  the  ark  of  God  in  danger  from  any 
shaking,  however  rude. 

We  would  not  persecute  Professor  Bledsoe,  or  his 
Theodicy,  for  a  good  deal  :  for  two  reasons — one  is,  that 
persecution  is  not  right  in  itsel(f;  and  the  other  is,  that 
it  often  gives  a  kind  of  currency  to  a  bad  cause,  or  a  bad 
book,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain,  through 
the  sympathy  of  a  certain  class  of  minds,  which  seem 
to  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  when  a  watch-dog  barks 
and  bites,  it  is  good  and  noble  to  sympathize  deeply 
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with  the  marauder,  and  hang  or  chain  the  watch-dog. 
And  yet  we  1)e]ieve  that  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
scheme  advanced  in  the  Theodicy  with  Taylorism,  or 
New  Haven  divinity  will  be  divspnted  by  no  intelli- 
gejit  mind  acquainted  with  the  two  things.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  the  two  manifestations, 
that  Taylorism  niade  its  appearance  within  the  pale  of 
Calvinism,  fiercely  claiming  to  be  orthodox,  quoting  no 
authority  more  frequently  than  that  of  President  Ed- 
wards, and  indulging  in  loud  accusations  against  those 
few  faithfitl  men  who  disputed  its  claim  to  unquestion- 
able Calvinistic  standing ;  while  Bledsoism  not  oidy 
makes  its  appearance  out  of  Calvinism,  and  assails  the 
very  doctrine  of  election  itself  with  the  old  stale  subter- 
fuge of,  national  election,  but  as  we  think  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  of  God's  providence  at  least,  if  not  of  our 
article,  beyond  the  pale  and  the  consistent  possibility  of 
any  experimental  religion  at  all. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  of  grace  1821,  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel.^W.  Taylor,  being  then  either  just  made  professor 
of  christian  theology  in  the  divinity  school,  connected 
with  Yale  college  at  New  Haven,  or  just  about  to  be 
placed  in  that  position — an  atheistical  hand-bill  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  circulation  in  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  about  this  effect: 

'•  Sin  is  in  the  world — if  God  could  have  prevented 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  did  not  do  so, 
where  then  is  the  benevolence  of  God  ?  But  if  God^  could 
not  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  w^orld, 
where  then  is  the  omnipotence  of  God '^" 

Goaded  by  the  sharp  horns  of  this  dilemma,  Dr.  Taylor 
felt  impelled  into  a  voyage  on  the  sea  of  speculation,  in 
search  of  a  solution  for  the  deep  old  riddle  oi  the  origin 
of  evil.  And  about  the  year  1828  or  1829,  returned 
with  the  following  triumphant  solution  ;  after  which, 
atheism,  like  the  Theban  Sphynx,  was  to  brain  itself 
upon  a  stone,  and  die.    \ 

"  Moral  beings  must,  from  the  natuj'e  of  the  case, 
have  %\\ii power  of  sinning  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
God  could  have  ovei'ruled  that  power,  and  entirely  with- 
held them  from  its  exercise  by  a  direct  interposition  of 
his  providence,  and  yet  have  sustained  a  moral  system 
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in  existence.  Thqs  sin,  as  to  God's  preventing — -not  onr 
committing  it,  is  a  necessary  incident  to  a  moral  sys- 
tem."— Christian  Sjpectator^  June.,  1829,  jp.  378. 

Now,  with  this,  compare  what  Mr.  Bledsoe  gives,  as 
the  occasion  of  his  embarking  npon  the  high  seas  of  this 
great  specnlation: 

"  If  God  were  both  willing  and  able  to  prevent  siii, 
which  is  the  only  supposition  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
God,  says  the  atheist,  he  would  certainly  have  prevented 
it,  and  sin  would  never  have  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world;  but  sin  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  worM; 
and  hence,  God  must  have  been  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  prevent  it.  Kow,  if  we  take  either  term  of 
this  alternative,  we  must  adopt  a  conclusion  which  is  at 
war  with  the  idea  of  a  God." — Theodicy^  p.  22. 

This  is  Professor  Bledsoe's  dilemma.  And  the  solu- 
tion which  he  brings  is  this:  "On  the  supposition  of 
such  worldj  God  did  not  permit  sin  at  all ;  it  could  not 
have  been  prevented." — Theodicy^  p.  197,  &c. 

To  change  the  figure:  both  Bledsoe  and  Taylor  were 
defeated  by  the  atheist,  before  their  combat  began. 
Both  allowed  the  atheist  fully  to  "beg  the  question," 
and  obtain  the  concession  of  much  that  he  wanted,  and 
which  truth  does  not  allow  him,  before  they  began  to 
demolish  him.  The  verv  facts  of  the  world,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  together  with  the  Bible.,  of  which  it  is  surprising 
that  both  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Bledsoe  made  so  little  use, 
in  their  great  argument,  show  that  God  is  neither  unwill- 
ing to  prevent  sin,  (if  that  means  simply  that  he  does 
not  love  it,  but  hates  it,)  and  that  he  is  not  unable  to 
prevent  it,  but  permits  it  for  reasons  which  he  has  not 
chosen  to  reveal.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  clear,  simple 
account  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  this  world,  given  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  should  be  so 
thoroughly  ignored  as  it  usually  is  among  such  specula- 
tors. And  it  is  wonderful  too,  that  they  feel  themselves 
competent  to  judge^f  the  decision  of  the  very  Divine 
mind  itself,  in  matters  in'which  the  grounds  of  those  de- 
cisions have  not  been  revealed.  Indeed  we  cannot  but 
believe  the  author  of  the  Theodicy  to  be  the  most  deeply 
deluded  man,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  over  such  subjects,  whose  productions  we  have|ever 
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perused.  "We  have  simply  touched  with  pencil,  the  fol- 
lowing incidental  indications  of  the  author's  estimate  of 
human  powers ;  more  in  sorrow  and  surprise,  than  in 
any  other  feelings  :  * 

(1.)  He  claims  the  prerogative  of  judging  and  correct- 
ing the  operations  on  this  subject  of  "  the  mighty  minds 
of  the  past."  ''  It  is  no  ground  of  despair,  then,  that  the 
mighty  minds  of  the  past  have  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  question,  if  the  cause  of  their  failure  may  be 
traced  to  the  errors  of  their  own  systems,  and  not  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject." — Theod.p.  17. 

(2.)  He  does  not  think  the  problem  a  hard  one : 
"Though  we  have  so  spoken  in  accommodation  with  the 
views  of  others,  the  problem  of  the  moral  world  is  not, 
in  reality,  high  and  difficult  in  itself^  like  the  great 
problem  of  the  material  universe.  We  repeat,  it  is  sim- 
ply to  explode  and  refute  the  sophism  of  the  atheist." — 
Theod.  p.  23. 

(We  once  heard  a  very  wise  worthy  of  Virginia  de- 
clare that  he  thought  he  could  solve  any  difficulty  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  Scripture,  that  he  ever  heard 
raised ;  and  he  swept  us  down  to  silence,  hour  after 
hour,  with  a  stream  of  easy  wisdom,  and  perfectly  con- 
clusive divinity,  till  at  last  we  commenced  a  sort  of  em- 
bankment, by  the  question :  how  come  the  hag-stirrups 
in  a  colt's  mane?     He  could  not  answer  that) 

(3.)  The  Professor  is  to  make  a  mere  morning's  bit  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil  to  the 
world  :  '^  It  shall  be  our  first  object,  then,  to  pull  down 
and  destroy  'the  invented  quibbles  and  sophisms  which 
have  so  long  darkened  and  confounded  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  have  been  so 
industriously  thrown  around  this  subject,  in  order  that 
the  bright  and  shining  light  of  nature  may,  free  and  un- 
obstructed, find  its  way  into  our  minds  and  hearts." — 
lUd.p.  115.  '  ^ 

(4.)  He  is  to  refute,  like  a  flash,  the  pretended  reason- 
ings and  demonstrations  of  such  children,  or 


fogies, 


as 


Augustine,  Calvin,  Leibnitz,  and  Edwards  :  "Let  us  see 
then,  if  we  may  not  refute  the  pretended,  demonstration 
in  favor  of  necessity,  and  thereby  restore  the  mind  to 
that  internal  satisfaction  which   it  so  earnestly  desires, 
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and  which  it  so  constantly  seeks  in  a  perfect  unity  and 
harmony  of  principle." — Ihid.p.  132. 

(5.)  He  will  act  the  pedagogue  over  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards (!)  and  show  him  the  mistake  in  his  work :  "  But 
lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  doing  this  great  meta- 
physician injustice,  we  must  point  out  the  means  by 
which  he  has  so  grossly  deceived  himself." — Ihid.  jp.  147. 

(6.)  He  intends  to  do,  with  clearness  and  precision, 
what  most  other  men  have  shrunk  from  attempting  at 
all :  "To  describe  these  two  spheres  (of  the  human  and 
of  the  divine  agency)  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
to  determine  the  precise  point  at  which  they  come  into 
contact  without  intersecting  each  other,  is  still  a  desid- 
eratum in  the  science  of  theology.  "We  shall  endeavour 
to  define  the  human  power  and  the  divine  sovereignty, 
and  to  exhibit  the  harmony  subsisting  between  them,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  supply,  in  some  small  degree  at 
least,  this  great  desideratuin  which  has  so  long  been  the 
reproach  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  sciences." — Ihid. 
X>.  168.  .„_-  :  ■  • 

(7.)  He  intends  to  set  to  rights,  easily,  at  once,  and 
forever,  all  that  clamor  de  minimis  between  Augustine 
and  Pelagius  :  "  We  shall  first  stand  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  Pelagius,  and  endeavour  to  view  the  subject 
with  his  eyes :  to  see  all  that  he  saw,  as  well  as  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  his  observations.  And  having  done 
this,  we  shall  then  transport  ourselves  to  the  platform  of 
Augustine ;  and  contemplate  the  subject  from  his  point 
of  view,  so  as  to  possess  ourselves  of  his  great  truths, 
and  also  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  observations." — 
Ihid.;p.  171. 

(8.)  He  easily  sees  the  common  error — (quaere :  a 
belief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture?)  of  the  Calvinists 
and  the  Arminians :  "l^ow  in  this  contest  of  arms  (be- 
tween the  Arminian  and  the  Oalvinist)  it  is  our  humble 
opinion  that  each  party  gets  the  better  of  the  other. 
Each  overthrows  the  other  ;  but  neither  perceives  that  he 
is  himself  overthrown.  Hence,  though  each  demolishes 
the  other,  neither  is  convinced,  and  the  controversy  still 
rages.  Nor  can  there  be  an  end  of  this  wrangling  and 
jangling,  while  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  parties 
have  their  roots  in  a  common  error." — Ihid.  j[>.  244. 
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(9.)  What  he  lias  done  to  Leibnitz  and  Edwards,  the 
Aiignstinians  and  the  Pelagians,  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Arminians,  is  nothing  when  compared  to  what  he  means 
to  do  to  the  sceptic,  or  atheist:  "The  eifects  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  sceptic  may  be  neutralized  by  opposing 
to  it  the  hypothesis  of  the  theist.  But  we  are  not  satis- 
fied to  stop  at  that  point.  We  intend  not  merely  to  neu- 
tralize, but  to  explode,  the  theory  of  the  sceptic.  We 
intend  to  wrest  from  it  the  element  of  its  strength,  and 
grind  it  to  atoms.  We  intend  to  lay  our  finger  precisely 
upon  the  fallacy  which  lies  deeply  concealed  in  its  bosom, 
and  from  which  it  derives  all  its  apparent  force  and  con- 
clusiveness. We  shall  drag  this  false  principle  from  its 
place  of  concealment  into  the  open  light  of  day,  and 
thereby  expose  the  utter  futility,  the  inherent  absurdity 
of  the 'whole  atheistical  hypothesis,  to  which  it  has  so 
long  imparted  its  deceptive  power." — IMd.  p.  188. 

There !  ye  laudators  of  the  past,  take  that !  say,  have 
we  no  giants  in  these  days?  Since  our  sophomore  days,, 
we  have  rarely  encountered  so  great  a  man.  A  friend 
informs  ns  that  he  has  a  very  worthy  servant  man, 
with  whom  it  is  :a  point  of  honour,  never  to  adiinit  that 
any  thing  is  too  hard  for  him.  He  thinks  that  if  he 
should  address  the  servant  thus:  ''Billy,  can  you  make 
me  a  world?"  The  reply  would  be  promptly  rendered: 
"Yes,  massa,  certainly,  massa." 

Meanwliile,no  body  hears  of  a  single  atheist  convinced, 
or  of  a  single  sceptic  reclaimed  by  the  works  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  Professor  Bledsoe,  or  by  any  such  means.  And 
we  suppose  indeed  that  those  who  have  attended  partic- 
ularly to  the  history  of  such  speculations,  would  gener- 
ally concur  in  the  remark,  that  it  is  really  never  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  writers  of  such  works,  to  convince  athe- 
ists or  to  reclaim  sceptics;  but  scepticism  and  atheism 
are  merely  brought  upon  the  stage  as  auxiliaries  in 
dumb  show,  and  in  the  uniform  only,  of  enemies,  to  cre- 
ate, by  the  undefined  horrors  of  tlieir  forms,  and  es])e- 
cially  their  shadows,  the  pretended  necessity,  in  ord^eyi 
to  escape  them,  of  trampling  upon  the  honours  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  drawing  away  tlie  minds  of  the  yofing,  from 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  humble  de- 
pendence on   God's  grace,  into  those  drear  and  trenien- 
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dous  realms  of  self-idolatry,  and  assumed  equality  witb 
God,  where  the  upas  waves,  and  the  sirocco  blows. 

There  is  the  same  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
other  parts  of  the  two  systems  respectively  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor and  Professor  Bledsoe : 

Both  deny  the  sinfulness  of  propensities^  dispositions, 
and  principles ;  and  make  all  sin  consist  in  voluntary 
acts. 

Both  deny  and  revile  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness. 

Professor  Bledsoe  takes  away  the  whole  doctrine  of  a 
vicarious  atonement ;  making  tbe  Saviour's  death  a  mere 
symbolical  mode  "of  instructing  mankind  coneerning 
God's  hatred  of  sin.  The  Taylorites,  if  not  Dr.  Taylor 
himself,  and  especially  Jenkyn  and  Bed  man,  did  about 
the  same  thing. 

'  And  in  the  Review  of  Dr.  Harvey,  published  in  the 
New  Haven  Christian  Spectator  for  1859,  may  be  seen 
evident  resemblances  and  foreshadowings  of  Professor 
Bledsoe's  singular  doctrine  concerning  the  Human  Will. 

It  is  designed  to  offer  here  some  suggestions  concern- 
ing this  New  Haven  phase  of  religious  philosophy,  and 
philosophizing,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  other  persons  of  more  leisure  and  better  abilities, 
in  clearly  evincing  and  exposing  its  errors,  when  it  has 
thoroughly  and  fully  developed  itself,  and  when  the  true 
time  has  come  for  writing  its  history,  and  adding  to  the 
recorded  sum  of  human  knowledge,  the  contribution 
which  its  errors  and  the  full  detection  of  them  will 
make. 

1.  Sometimes  a  practical  test  is  the  only  one  which  is 
in  the  reach,  especially  of  youthful  minds,  from  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  such  philosophiz- 
ings ;  and  in  fact,  from  the  want  of  any  such  a  history, 
among  all  our  religious  books,  as  the  history  of  theories 
and  theorizers,  on  subjects  unrevealed  in  Scripture.  A 
good  history  of  that  kind,  prepared  by  the  proper  hands, 
would  be  of  vast  service  in  guarding  young  and  ambi- 
tious minds  against  the  sins  and  errors  of  intellectual 
pride  and  presumption.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  book, 
the  only  test,  oftentimes,  which  will  recall  them  to  the 
truth,  is  something  of  thiis  kind :  Try  whether  you  can 
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praj  freely  on  that  theory ;  try  its  power  to  give  you 
comfort  in  darkness,  in  affliction,  or  in  spiritual  conflict; 
try  whether  it-  places  yon  near  to,  or  far  from  the  Sa- 
vionr ;  try  whether  its  tendency  is  to  induce  you  to  rely 
more  or  less  fully  upon  the  grace  of  God ;  try  whether 
it  will  do  for  j^our  heart  as  well  as  your  head ;  try 
whether  it  will  do  to  live  by;  read  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  see  wliether  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  philosophy  accords  practically  with  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  that  Epistle. 

2.  It  may  be  observed  that  such  speculations,  not- 
withstanding their  high  pretensions,  almost  always  leave 
the  victory  at  last,  to  the  errorist,  atheist  or  sceptic,  as 
the  case  may  be,  against  whom  they  specially  profess  to 
march  out  to  fight.  The  doctrine,  for  instance,  which  is 
the  main  staple  of  the  Theodicy,  that  the  acts  or  voli- 
tions of  the  liuman  will,  take  tlieir  rise  in  the  world 
without  any  connection,  as  effects,  with  anything  within 
or  without  the  mind,  as  their  cause,  is  itself  a  thoroughly 
atheistic  doctrine.  It  concedes  that  there  may  be  an  ef- 
fect without  a  cause.  The  atheist  has  but  to  reply  :  for 
aught  we  know,  this  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  "  the 
stars  with  all  their  shining  frame,"  may  have  taken  their 
rise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts  and  volitions  of  the 
human  will  without  any  eificient  cause. 

And  then,  altliough  the  Theodicy  distinctly  pleads  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  (p.  135,)  for  the  assertion 
that  "the  mind  knows  and  feels  that  it  is  exempt  from 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  a  producing  cause  in  its  voli- 
tions," yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  definite  of 
all  the  teachings  of  consciousness,  of  experience,  and 
of  observation,  against  both  the  Theodicy  and  Atheism, 
that  our  volitions  lia'de  a  causal  connection  with  things 
within  and  thino;s  without.  Let  but  the  thouiji-htful  mind 
turn  its  attention  to  the  little  circle  of  its  own  thoughts, 
or  the  little  circle  of  society  within  its  acquaintance,  or 
to  the  social  delineations  of  those  writers  who  are  ac- 
counted great  masters  of  human  nature,  or  to  the  pages 
of  history,  or  more  -especially  to  the  inspired  pages  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  clear  and  certain  light  will 
come  to  him,  that  the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect 
reigns,  and  must  reign,  in  mind,  will,  motive,  action, 
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life — e^werywhere ;  and  that  God  is  really  and  truly  on 
the  throne  of  his  own  universe. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  here,  that  we  confess  that  we 
are  not  a  little  jealous — we  hope  with  a  not  ungodly 
jealousy — of  the  flipp'ant  vogue  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phy of  consciousness,  sound,  clear,  and  reliable,  as  that 
witness  may  be  in  its  place.  But  one  man's  conscious- 
ness will  tell  him  one  thing,  and  another's  will  tell  him 
another  thing.  Men  will  ever  find  their  own  doctrines 
in  their  consciousness  ;  as  we  have  a  writer  here—- and 
not  the  least  gifted  of  writers  by  any  iJieins — professing 
to  find  "  dimly^  at  least^^  as  he  says,  a  doctrine  in  his 
consciousness  totally  diiferentfrom  what  had  before  been 
conceded  to  be  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind. 
This  consciousness  ought  to  be  required  to  produce  cor- 
rohorating  testimony  whenever  that  can  be  done.  One 
would  think,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Scot- 
land, had  possessed  quite  as  clear  and  legible  a  con- 
sciousness, and  ,was  quite  as  reliable  a  reader  of  the 
records  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  as  Professor  Bledsoe,  or  any  other  person  whom 
this  age  has  known.  And  yet  it  is  the  only  matter  about 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing  like 
indignant  contempt  in  all  the  theological  lectures  of  that 
great  thinker.  When  he  comes  to  speak  of  this  theory, 
{Institutes^  vol.  11^2?.  328,)  of  "an  act  of  the  will  that 
comes  of  itself  unbidden,  and  without  any  parentage 
whatever  in  the  order  of  successive  nature,"  he  says, 
"  there  is  the  revolt  of  all  human  sense  and  human  ex- 
perience against  it."  Now,  it  is  in  relation  to  this  very 
identical  point  that  Professor  Bledsoe  says:  "The 
mind  clearly  perceives,  by  due  reflection,  and  at  all 
times  sees  dimly,  at  least,  that  an  act  of  volition  is  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  a  passive  impression  or  a 
produced  effect ;  and  hence  it  knows  and  feels  that 
it  is  exempt  from  the  power  and  eflftcacy  of  a  producing 
cause  in  its  volitions,"  p.  135.  .Dr.  Chahners'  con- 
sciousness is  unequivocal  on  one  side.  Professor  Bled- 
soe's "  mind  clearly  perceives,  by  due  reflection,  and  at 
all  times  sees  dimly,  at  least,"  exactly  the  reverse. 
J^ow,  whose  consciousness  reflects  the  general  truth  of 
human   nature  on  this  point?     We  unhesitatingly  say 
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that  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  But  then  we  are  not  #ar  from 
being  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  connectien  in  which 
Chalmers  was,  and  this  may  warp  onr  consciousness,  or 
onr  interpretation  of  consciousness.  We  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  know  what  Professor  Bledsoe's  ecclesiastical 
connections  are.  We  suppose  that  if  they  are  Episco- 
palian, they  cannot  be  very  cordially  so,  from  his  "  speak- 
ing from  personal  experience," — Theodicy^  p.  219, — of 
the  Puseyites  charging  him  with  "  pride  and  presump- 
tion," for  setting  up  his  individual  opinion  against  "the 
decisions  of  thfe  Ifiother  church  ;"  unless,  peradventure, 
he  means,  in  that  place,  to  distinguish  between  a  class 
of  Episcopalians  with  whom  he  does  not  range  himself, 
and  a  class  with  whom  he  does  ;  yet,  the  Theodicy  itself 
will  doubtless  have  followers  ;  we  hope  and  believe,  not 
a  great  multitude,  especially  among  those  who  ever  atten- 
tively read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Yet,  some  it 
will  doubtless  have.  They  will  follow  Professor  Bled- 
soe's views  of  consciousness — that  volitions  have  no 
causes.  Consciousness  then,  or  the  interpretation  of 
consciousness,  which  is  all  the  same,  will  become  a  party 
matter,  and  there  can  be  no  other  arbiter  than  that  which 
the  great  Scotchman  refers  to,  and  on  account  of  his 
reference  to  which,  chiefly,  we  follow  him  ;  that  is  :  "  all 
human  sense  and  haman  experience,"  and  he  might  have 
added :  all  human  observation,  language,  science,  his- 
tory, implication  of  every  kind. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  cause  for  apprehension 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Theodicy,  or  of  Taylorism,  will 
prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  beyond  what  they 
now  do,  with  persons  of  mature  judgment,  after  they 
come  fully  to  understand  those  doctrines.  But  from  ttle 
confidence  with  which  consciousness,  is  appealed  to  in 
them,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  commonest  and  clear- 
est mental  conviction  of  nine  tenths  of  educated  man- 
kind who  do  not,  and  cannot  think  their  volition  cause- 
less, unhinged  and  fortuitous — we  may  derive  a  lesson 
not  to  be  worthless,  in  a  coming  day,  in?  our  coun- 
try. Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  German 
mental  science  than  the  present  writer  can  either  boast 
of,  or  lament,  tell  us  that  they  have  sometimes  made  a 
great   deal,  on  the  witness's    stand,  of  what,  in  their 
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most  expressively  sounding  language,  they  call  the 
Gefuhl — (we  believe,  however,  that  there  should  be 
another  vowel,  the  ii.)  And  that  a  speculative  mind 
will  think  itself  justifiable  in  bringing  out  the  wildest 
theories  on  the  ground  that  his  consciousness,  his  feel- 
ings or  his  aesthetic  sentiments  tell  him  this  and  this. 
These  impulses  may  be  entitled  .to  some  influence  over 
the  mind  in  which  they  arise  ;  but  if  they  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  witli  memory,  reflection,  reason,  and 
observation,  as  t\\Q\Y producing  causes^  they  are  entitled 
to  no  weight  whatever  upon  the  minds  of  other  people, 
and  can  never'become  the  proper  materials  out  of  which 
to  build  metaphysical  systems.  We  say  nothing  against 
a  legitimate  and  guarded  use  of  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness ;  even  the  German  Gefuhl  may  have  its 
place  in  mere  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive  objective 
truth.  But  we  do  object  to  the  assumption  of  the  im- 
posing name  of  consciousness,  by  every  new  notion  in 
philosophy,  in  behalf  of  which  there  happens  not  to  be 
any  other  witness. 

3.  Our  third  observation  upon  this  philosophical  di- 
vinity is,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  proceed  as 
quietly  as  it  does  upon  the  completely  er.roneous  assump- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  will  under  the  influence  of 
decisive  motives,  is  not  free  action.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  experience,  observation,  and  every  other 
testimony,  than  this  assumption.  All  men  see  and  know, 
in  practical  life,  that  they  never  act  more  freely,  at  any 
time,  than  when  under  the  most  powerful  motives.  The 
fallacy  may  be  seen  underlying  this  whole  school  of  phi- 
losophy— Taylor,  Fitch,  Finney,  Duffield,  Bledsoe, — 
more  or  less — that  the  action  of  motives  enslaves  the 
mind.  If  they  could  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  as  they 
assume  it  to  be,  if^it  could  be  proved  to  be  true  that  mo- 
tives of  the  most  powerful  description  make  slaves  of  the 
mind  which  they  influence,  then  the  result  would  be  very 
different  from  that  which  is  anticipated  by  the  advocates 
of  the  new  divinity.  It  would  establish  that  distorted 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  against  which  they  so 
stoutly  protest,  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape :  motives 
enslave  the  will.  All  mankind  have  ever  been,  are  now, 
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and  forever  hereafter  will  be,  under  the  influence  of  mo- 
tivea.  Therefore,  the  wills  of  all  mankind  are  enslaved, 
and  not  free.  This  syllogism,  we"  submit,  must  follow 
the  doctrine,  that  the  action  of  motives  takes  away  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  The  truth  is  far  otherwise,  how- 
ever. The  will  of  no  being  in  the  universe  is  freer  than 
that  of  the  "wrapt  seraph"  in  heaven,  "who  adores 
and  burns"  so  near  to  'the  throne  of  God,  and  in  such 
full  view  of  his  glory,  as  to  overwhelm  every  power 
within  him  with  love  and  reverence. 

There  is  no  freer  will  than  that  of  the  holy  man  desr, 
cribed  in   the  hytnn  of  Augustus  Toplady,  who  finds 
daily  that  it  is 

Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  faith 
To  trust  His  firm  decrees ;  _ 

Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hands,  ^ 

And  know  no  will  but  His. 

No  man's  will  is,  or  can  be,  any  freer  than  that  of  the 
ripe  saint,  who  has  served  God  so  long,  that  the  motives 
for  the  continuance  of  .his  service,  as  they  appear  to  this 
man's  view,  are  to  those  against  the  service  of  God,  as 
preponderating  and  overwhelming  as  the  proportion  of 
one  million  to  a  unit ;  and  who  says  with  Payson,  in  his 
last  days :  "  Hitherto  I  have  viewed  God  as  a  fixed 
star,  bright  indeed,  but  often  intercepted  by  clouds ;  but 
now  he  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  spreads  into  a 
8un  so  vast  and  glorious,  that  the  light  is  too  dazzlpg  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  sustain." 

On  any  other  ground,  there  are  but  two  possible  con- 
ditions of  free  will  that  we  can  see ;  the  one,  when  no 
motives  are  present  to  the  mind  at  all,  and  then  though 
it  might  have  a  free  will,  yet  it  never  could  be  a  rational 
agent ;  and  the  other,  when  motives  are  just  balanced, 
one  to  one,  five  to  five,  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  ;  and 
in  that  case,  there  could  be  no  choice  at  all.  Look  at 
mankind  every  where,  in  history,  in  the  drama,  in  all 
life-histories,  in  actual  life,  in  every  state  and  mode  of 
action,  each  is  conscious  that  he  is  free  himself.  Each 
perceives  that  others  are  free.  Yet  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives is  universal.  And  in  cases  where  motives  of  great 
power  appear  in  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  holy 
man  near  to  God,  in  the  case  of  the  patriot  dying  for  his 
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country,  in  the  case  of  the  youth  following  the  lures  of 
the  prizes  of  life,  the  more  powerful  the  motive,  the 
more  voluntary  does  the  soul  become  in  its  compliance. 
It  is  surprising  that  systems  of  mental  philosophy  should 
ever  have  been  constructed  on  anj"^  other  hypothesis,  for 
it  would  really  appear  that  human  nature  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  rational  nature  on  any  other  ground. 

4.  It  is  surprising  that  books  should  be  written  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  in  tones  so  bold  and  confident  as  some 
of  these  works  in  the  philosophic  divinity  of  the  present 
century  have  been — and  the  remark  applies  in  all  its 
force  to  Mr.  Bledsoe's  Theodicy — and  yet  should  so  di- 
rectly  and  awfully  contradict  the  Scriptures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
men — or  the  Divine  efficiency,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
"With  full  heart,  we  say,  that  the  God  of  Bledsoe's  The- 
odicy is  not  our  God.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
He  is  not  the  God  to  whom  pious  men,  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  have  looked  up  and  addressed  their  prayers.  Irre- 
spective of  the  full,  definite,  unequivocal  exhibitions  of 
God,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  one  "  who  work- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  (of  which 
epistle  we  are  amazed  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  in 
a  work  which  professes  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  in- 
spired, and  to  refute  the  common  views  of  divine  effi- 
ciency-based on  them,)  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  every 
where  represented  as  possessing  the  very  power  over 
human  wills  which  the  Theodicy  denies  to  him.  Prayer 
is  addressed  to  Him,  simply  because  he  possesses  that 
power.  Prophecies  are  made  in  his  name,  and*  fulfilled 
by  his  working,  only  because  he  has  that  power.  And 
by  far  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  vast  schemes  of 
Providence,  which  he  is  exhibited  as  laying  in  his  coun- 
sels, and  conducting  to  their  issue,  necessarily  depend 
on  the  vQvy  efficiency  denied  to  him  in  Professor  Bled- 
soe's Theodicy.  He  withholds  Abimelech,from  sinning 
against  him  ;  Gen.  xx.  He  promises  the  Hebrews  that 
he  will  hold  back  the  desires  of  their  neighbours, 
"  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land  when  thou  shalt 
go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the 
year ;"  Exod.  34.  He  says  he  will  send  faintness  into  the 
people's  hearts  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  as  a  punish- 
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ment  for  their  disobedience  ;  Lev.  26.  He  says  that  he 
will  take  of  the  Spirit  that  is  upon  Moses,  and  put  it 
upon  the  elders  ;  Numb.  xi.  When  Samson  is  ensnared 
by  a  woman  of  the  Philistines,  it  is  declared  to  be  of  the 
Lord,  because  "  he  sought  on  o'ccasion  against  the  Phil- 
istines ;  Judges  14.  There  is  a  vision  of  the  Lord  sitting 
on  his  throne,  and  calling  for  a  Spirit  to  go  and  persuade 
Ahab  to  evil  for  a  punishment."  And  there  came  forth 
a  Spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said  I  will  per- 
suade him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him  wherewith? 
And  he  said  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said  thou 
shalt  persuade  him,  and  prev"ail  also:  go  forth  and  do 
so";  \  Kings.,  xxii.  Then  when  King  Amaziah  would 
not  hear,  "  it  came  from  God,  that  he  might  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ;"  II  Chron.  25. 
The  pi'ophet  Daniel  says  distinctly  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  make  their  prayer  to  God,  that 
they  might  turn  from  their  iniquities  and  understand 
his  truth.  Chap.  ix.  Nor  could  Isaiah  have  spoken 
much  differently  from  what  he  does  in  that  sublime  ex- 
altation of  the  Divine  efficient  power  in  his  46th  chap, 
of  his  prophecies,  if  he  had  had  the  Theodicy  specially 
in  view.  "lam  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me:  de- 
clai'ing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  fronj  ancient 
times,  the  things  which  are  not  yet  done,  saying  my 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,  call- 
ing a  ravenous  bird  from  the  East,  the  man  that  execu- 
teth  my  counsel  from  a  far  country  :  yea,  I  have  purpo- 
sed, audi  also  will  doit.  I  have  spoken  and  I  will 
bring  it  to  pass." 

And  then  ascending  from  particular  declarations  of  the 
divine  efficiency,  of  which  rhe  Scriptures  are  almost  as 
full  as  the  night-sky  is  of  stars — look  at  the  gi'eat  facts 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Spii'it  of  God  as 
the  fundamental  ])rinciples  of  all  evangelical  religion  : 
the  awakingof  the  soul  from  security  in  spiritual  ruin  ;  the 
inspiring  in  it  of  a  disire  foi-  a  better  condition  ; — the  pre 
paration  of  the  heart  to  seek  God  ; — the  convincing  of 
the  conscience; — the  raisingofthesoulsof  individuals  and 
of  nations  from  the  spiritually  dead  ; — the  renovation  of 
the  heart   or  will,   or   the  creation    and   gift  of  a  new 
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heart; — the  authorship  of  the  new  birth; — the  daily  re- 
newal of  the  spirit  of  the  niind  ; — the  authorship  of  daily 
grace  and  readiness  for  every  trial,  difRculty  and  duty'  of 
life  ;  the  re-forming  of  the  lost  image  of  God  in  the  soul ; — 
the  actual  preparation  of  the  lost,  by  changes  in  their  spi- 
ritual nature  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  How  can  men 
look  such  a  book  in  the  face  and  deny  the  efficiency  of 
God? 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  anywhere,  give  any  hint  of  the 
truth  of  the  modern  expedient,  that  though  the  feelings 
of  our  mind  are  necessitated,  and  though  our  judgments 
are  necessary,  yet,  the  couTiection  of  cause  with  effect 
has  no  existence  between  the  judgment  and  the  volition. 
If  so,  then  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  mental 
science  at  all.  There  would  be  two  lands,  in  each  of 
which  w^e  could  discover  the  operation  of  some  laws  which  ' 
might  be  the  objects  of  science,  and  then  a  great  gulf 
between  tliem,over  which  there  would  be,  and  could  be, 
no  bridge;  through  which  a  stream  of  the  darkest  and 
deepest  waters  of  mental  hap-hazard  flows  forever.  The 
acts  of  the  will,  the  volitions,  the  proceedings  which  make 
up  human  life,  having  no  causal  connection  with  feelings, 
motives,  judgments,  convictions,  conscience,  sense  of 
duty,  or  any  thing  else  of  that  kind,  the  intuitive  convic- 
tion of  every  man  th'dt  there  are  laws  of  the  mind,  w^ould 
be  constantly  contradicted  by  the  affirmation  of  the  pre- 
tended science  of  mind,  that  there  are  no  laws  of  the 
mind.  The  mental  world  would  be  one  great  bedlam, 
mental  science  would  be  a  constant  and  necessary  sui- 
cide. All  religion  would  be  an  impossibility,  because 
the  only  known  principle  on  which  it  is  possible — the 
efficient  production  of  it  by  the  divine  Spirit  would  be 
*  denied  and  annulled.  Having  withdrawn  our  wills  from 
under  the  control  of  the  divine  Spirit,  we  should  seek  to 
account  for  our  conduct — such  is  the  invincible  incli- 
nation of  oui'  minds  to  look  out  mental  causes  for  men- 
tal effects, — by  omens,  and  signs  and  fates,  and  auspices. 
The  spilling  of  the  salt — the  crowing  of  the  cock — tlie 
flight  of  birds— the  dii'cction  of  the  horns  of  the  new 
moon — the  appearances  of  the  entrails  of  newly  slain 
beasts,  would  again  have  to  be  consulted  by  the  augurs 
and  aruspex   to  account  for   the   volition  of  individuals, 
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and  the  proceedings  of  bodies  of  men,  and  the  shapings 
of  the  destinies  of  life;  which  would  have  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  new  philosophj^  from  the  causative  influ- 
ence of  feelings,  judgments  and  motion,  and  the  efficient 
influence  and  government  of  the  living  God.  There  is 
a  hideous  darkness  of  discomfort  in  such  philosophy. 
It  is  better  that  motive,  truth,  reason  and  God  should 
govern  the  world  ;  and  that  we  should  wait  for  the  solu- 
tion of  riddles,  till  we  see  the  whole  unfolding  of  the 
scheme,  than  that  the  ape-gods  of  superstition,  fatalism, 
chance,  caprice,  should  again  be  enthroned  in  a  world 
which  professes  to  be  rational  and  christian. 

The  Scriptures  indeed  positively  contradict,  expressly 
and  impliedly,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  any  link  of  cer- 
tainty wanting,  anywhere,  between  the  purpose  of  God 
and  the  corresponding  event,  whether  the  alleged  want- 
ing link  be  that  between  feeling  and  judgment,  or  that 
between  judgment  and  will,  or  that  between  will  and 
volition.  Wherever  you  may  choose  to  locate  the  chasm 
it  is  equally  unscriptural.  The  very  clearest  Scriptures, 
which  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  cite  further,  except 
to  refer  to  Romans  viii.  28  and  29,  in  confirmation  of  the 
passage  quoted  from  Isaiah — definitely  guarantee  the 
whole  length  of  the  chain.  There  is  no  link  wanting. 
Some  of  the  links  lie  between  mere  material  and  physi- 
cal cause  and  effect;  and  are  matters  of  necessity  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word.  But  other  links  lie  between 
what  we  may  call  free  causes  and  their  effects.  The 
main  great  difficulty  in  this  department  of  the  subject 
has  been  a  failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  free 
causes;  and  to  see  that  their  efficiency  does  not  take 
away  mental  freedom,  but  rather  establishes  it;  that 
these  causes  are  efiicieiit  and  may  be  relied  on  as  cer- 
tain, just  simply  because  the  mind  and  will  are  free^ 
and  make  their  choices,  and  exercise  their  volitions,  un- 
constraned  by  any  real  necessity.  The  word  necessity  is 
no  doubt  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  certain  influence  of 
rational  considei-ations  over  men  according  to  their  char- 
acter. The  sound  of  the  word,  as  implying  material  fate 
and  force,  is  the  very  breath  which  fills  the  sails  of  such 
schemes  as  Bledsoe's  Theodicy.  Explain  that  word 
clearly,   and  you  explode  such  systems  as  infallibly  as 
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they  expect  (but  fail)  to  explode  atheism  and  scepticism. 
Within  the  ambiguities  of  that  single  word  lie  their  only 
grounds  of  existence.  The  love  of  truth  is  not  a  force, 
or  a  fate,  or  a  compulsion  over  the  nature  of  God  ;  yet 
it  is  a  necessity;  for  God  cannot  lie.-  Fidelity  to  the 
Kedeemer  is  not  a  force,  or  a  fate,  or  a  compulsion  over 
the  soul  of  the  martyr;  and  yet  he  cannot  deny  his  mas- 
ter, and  will  rather  die.  The  love  of  country  is  not  a 
force,  or  a  fate,  or  compulsion  over  the  mind  of  the 
patriot;  and  yet  it  is  "a  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 
Gold  exercises  no  power  of  compulsion,  force,  or  fate 
over  the  miser  ;  and  yet  its  power  is  a  tremendous  neces- 
sity. The  most  abandoned  generations  of  men  are 
under  no  force,  fate,  or  compulsion  to  sin — else  sin  w^ould 
not  be  sin — and  yet,  when  the  Ethiopian  changes  his 
skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  then  may  they  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  do  evil  learn  of  their  own 
selves,  to  do  well.  The  certainty  of  the  moral  sequence 
is  simply  declared  in  the  word  of  God  to  be  as  complete 
as  the  certainty  of  material  necessity.  The  two  things 
are  simply  compared  in  this  one  point.  Now,  if  men 
will  ever  understand  this  moral  certainty,  the  power  of 
which  is  not  force  on  the  will,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
full  current  of  the  will  in  a  given  direction,  then  there 
will  be  light  on  the  subject.  If  they  will  .understand 
that  this  moral  certainty  consists  in  the  very  hearty, 
voluntary  current  of  the  human  will,-  which,  instead  of 
taking  away  responsibility,  as  material  necessity  would 
do,  does  most  thoroughly  involve  responsibility,  then  we 
shall  cease  to  be  teased  with  Theodicies  which  construct 
splendid  and  unreal  theories  on  the  ambiguities  of  ne- 
cessity, moral  and  material. 

And  what  a  grotesque  and  strange  whim  of  philoso- 
phy it  is,  to  contend  that  causes  of  volitions  destroy  the 
freedom  of  volitions — that  motives,  inducements,  rea- 
son, cannot  make  the  mind  willing — cannot"^  cause  its 
volitions — cannot  ensure  the  putting  of  them  forth  ;  that 
no  amount  of  the  perceived  glory  of  God  could  cause 
volitions  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul ;  that  no  amount  of 
perceived  lustre  to  the  reign  of  the  Saints  could  have 
caused  volitions  in  Cromwell's  mind ;  that  no   military 
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glory  could  have  infallibly  lured  Napoleon  ;  and  no  fu- 
ture civil  good  to  his  country,  could  have  made  Wash- 
ington willing  to  endure  privation  and  hardship? 

We  feel,  not  "  difnly,^''  but  clearly,  that  universal  con- 
sciousness fairly  contradicts  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  bad  book.  It  matters  little  to  ns  whether  our 
Arminian  brethern  espouse  it,  as  its  bitter  assaults  on 
Calvinism  may  induce  some  of  the  less  far-seeing  and 
more  passionate  of  them  do.  It  may  serve  then  for  a 
while,  as  an  auxiliary  in  hunting  down  Calvinism.  But 
that  is  the  vainest  of  all  crusades.  Calvinism  can  never 
die  while  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  regarded  as  in- 
spired authority,  and  the  spirit  of  God  gives  faith  in  his 
word,  to  new-born  souls.  All  appeals  to  popular  out- 
cry, all  .accumulation  of  odium,  all  self-idolatrous  and 
captivating  philosophies  together,  can  never  destroy  it 
while  there  is  piety  and  faith  in  God's  word  on  the  earth. 
And  if  it  were  dead  to-day,  then  given  a  new  heart,  and 
a  Bible,  to-morrow  morning,  in  a  solitary  island ;  and 
Calvinism  would  again  be  alive  as  soon  as  the  new  heart 
had  perused  the  Bible  with  the  question  in  view ;  what 
saith  God  on  these  matters  ?  Arminianisra  would  not 
be  born  till  the  question  was  started :  "  Do  I  like  what 
God  says,  or  does  it  humble  me?"  And  the  damage 
which  the  cold  and  cheerless  principles  of  the  Theodicy 
would  do  to  the  truly  pious  Arminian  branches  of  the 
church  of  Christ  at  the  present  day,  in  cutting  man 
loose  from  dependence  on  God ;  in  restraining  prayer  to 
God  by  the  representation  of  his  spiritual  power  as 
already  exhausted  ;  and  in  extinguishing  that  sun  of  the 
theological  system,  a  vicarious  atonement,  would  far 
more  than  counterbalance  the  temporary  aid  which  it 
would  derive  from  the  book  in  hunting  down  that,  on 
the  principle  of  which,  the  lives  of  the  more  excellent  of 
them  are  practically  ordered  ;  and  of  which,  we  believe, 
they  always  think  the  more  kindly,  as  they  learn  the 
more  candidly  to  distinguish  the  thing  itself,  from  the 
horrible  caricatures  of  it  which  form  the  staple  of  too 
many  of  their  own  authors. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  PROPHETS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

A  Comme7itary  on  IIagga%  Zechafiah.,  and  Malachi^ 
hy  Bey.  T.  Y.  Mooee,  D.  I).,  Pastor  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian chureh.,  Richmond.,  Ya. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  new  era  has  dawned 
on  English  Hermeneutic  Theology,  and  the  fact  should 
be  recorded  with  gratitude.  For  excellent  as  are  the 
older  commentaries  in  our  language,  (and  they  are  so  val- 
uable that  they  cannot  be  dispensed  witti,  even  now,. by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  record,)  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  one  that  presses 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  student  at  every  step  of  his 
progress,  that  they  do  not  meet  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  time. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  suggest  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
new  element  that  gives  character  to  the  commentaries, 
that  are  from  time  to  time  coming  forth  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  age,  when  we  say  that  they  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  manly  criticism  that  does  not  fear  to  look  a  diffi- 
culty full  in  the  face.     It  is  not  satisfied  with   being 
copious  and  pious  on  the  plain  declarations  of  the  living 
oracles,  but  the  obscui'e  utterings   are  pondered,  and 
their  hidden  meaning  sought  after,  and  often  found  and  , 
brought  forth  to  add  to  the  priceless  stores  of  the  treasury 
of  things,  new  and  old,  in  which  the  church  of  God  re- 
joices.    And  it  is  eminently  practical  as  well  as  critical. 
It  makes  a  minute,- patient  and  learned  examination  of 
the  sacred  text  the  foundation  of  the  development  of  doc- 
trine and  practical  inference  and  remark.     It  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  spirit  in  each  enunciation  of 
the  groat  revealer,  aifd  thus  put  into  the  hand  of  the  : 
Christian  warrior  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  its  hea- 
venly temper  and  keen  edge  niiinjured. 

The  writing  commentaries  of  this  class  is  a  work  of 

herculean  labour,  and  no  one  who  bas  a  due  sense  of  the 

requirements  of  the  case  will  think  of  attempting  the 

exposition  of  the  entire  Scriptures.     That  honor  is  not, 
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for  any  one  innn.  The  result,  whenever  attained,  will 
be  a  Composite  one,  and  will  Ct)nsisfc  of  monographs  from 
many  hands.  The  incomparable  work  of  Eadie  on  the 
Ephesians,  and  Hodges  Exhaustive  Commentary  on  the 
Romans,  will  be  universally  ac(e])ted  as  worthy  contri- 
butions to  this  noble  effort.  And  in  this  galaxy  of  inter- 
preters of  tlie  word,  that  shall  at  once  adorn  and  instruct 
the  eluircli  in  her  later  and  better  day,  this  work  on 
the  Prophets  of  the  Hestoration  is  entitled  to,  and  we  are 
coniident  will  secure  no  mean  place,"  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  as  yet,  thei'e  is  no  German  work 
that  we  have  seen  that  is  .entitled  to  a  place  in  this  as- 
sembly of  worthies.  No  one  can  deny  the  great  value 
and  indispensalde  necess'ity  of  such  works  to  every 
scholar,  without  exposing  his  own  ignoi-ance  or  presump- 
tion, and  perhaps  both.  But  the  master  works  of  such 
men  as  Tlmluck  and  Hengstenbei-g  and  Olshausen,  have 
defects  both  in  criticism  and  in  doctrinal  exposition  that 
are  felt  at  every  step.  Nearly  akin  as  we  are,  and  much 
as  we  have  in  coinmon,  there  is  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  Teutonic  mind  and  ours.  An  argument  that 
is  demonstration  to  a  German  scholar  is  often  verv  far 
from  briiip-intj;  conviction  to  us,  and  difficulties  tbatseeni 
insurmountable  to  him,  make  but  very  little  obstruction 
in  the  progress  of  our  reasoning.  To  use  his  own  hack- 
neyed exj^ression,  our  '' stand-puint"  is  different. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  aid  of  our  me- 
taphysical and  learned  brethren  is  indispensable.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  enriched 
by  German  culture.  It  is  a  happy  combination  of  the 
good  sense  and  directness  of  tlie  one  with  the  patient 
and  leai-ned  acnteness  of  the  other  that  is  needed.  iS'or 
are  we  willing  to  give  this  noble  work  exclusively  to  the 
hands  of  our  Theological  Professoi'S  and  teachers  of 
Biblical  criticism.  These  men,  with  all  their  piety  and 
learning,  generally  look  at  the  world  tii rough  the  loop- 
hole of  a  study  window,  and  have  far  too  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wants  and  modes  of  action  of  that  i>-reat 
mass  of  mind  that  is  to  be  redeemed  and  sanctified  by 
the  trutli.  And  hence  they  are  not  so  skillful  as  they  might 
he  in  arresting  and  satislying  those  who  are  engaged  so 
eagerly  in  the  actual  struggle  of  life.     Give  a  Pastor  a 
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Cfood  dee-ree  of  tlie  Professor's  learnins:,  and  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  busy  and  fluctuating  thoughts  of 
men,  as  he  meets  them  in  tlie  working-day-world  will  he 
of  signal  advantage  in  enabling  him  to  guide  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  very  ])oint  most  vulnerable.  In  short, 
we  suppose  that  the  ])erfection  of  a  commentary  must 
combine  the  facts  of  learned  research  and  practical  dex- 
terity. JS^o  one,  we  think,  can  read  Eadie's  works  on 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  without  perceiving  on  every 
page  that  he  is  a  Preacher  as  well  as  a  Professor. 

This  same  most  desirable  quality  attaches,  in  a  highly 
gratifying  degree,  to  the  work  before  us.  While  it  is 
complimentary  to  the  author's  diligence  and  self-denial 
that  such  a  work  has  been  conceived  and  brought  forth 
amid  the  exacting  and  exhausting  labours  of  a  large 
jiastoral  charge,  it  is  also  the  better  for  that  very  reason. 
We  see  that  he  looks  at  truth  and  handles  it  not  as  a 
dead  fossil  but  as  a  living,  operative  reality  that  must 
move  as  well  as  enlighten  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  Yet,  were  we  in  a  critical  mood,  we  might  suggest 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  Preacher 
to  be  seen  here.  The  style  is  too  intense  and  e])ithetical 
and  antithetical.  There  is  a  trifle  too  mucli  of  flourish 
and  rhetoric  for  a  Conimentarv.  Put  we  can  readily 
pardon  so  slight  a  blemish  when  it  is  but  the  excess  of 
ftO  good  a  thing. 

And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  new  style  of  criticism 
will  develope  a  new  style  of  preaching.  We  cannot  And 
it  in  our  hearts  to  depreciate  those  grynd  old  "divines  and 
l)reachers  Md)o  adorned  and  instructed  the  former  times  (for 
tJiei'e  were  giants  in  those  days)  and  we  bless  God  for 
them.  But  may  we  not  suggest  that  they  were  too  sys- 
tennitic  and  genei'al,  and  that  even  they  would  have  been 
impi'oved  by  the  modern  culture.  That  a  minuter  criti- 
cism would  iiave  given  gi-eaterdeflniteness  and  exactness 
of  application,  and  that  a  closer  study  of  the  forms  of  be- 
lief or  unbelief  develo])ed  by  the  time,  would  have  fltted 
them  for  a  more  efiicient  application  of  the  gospel  reme- 
dy to  the  diseases  '"f  humanity.  A¥e  trust  that  the  min- 
istrv  is  ^-ettino-  more  intoGymi)atliv  wiih  the  actual  world 
of  hopmg,  fearing,  doubting,  struggling  men  and  women, 
and  that    this  closer   acquaintance  with    present   wants 
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will  enable  the  ministers  of  God  more  fully  and  tri- 
iiniphantly  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  gospel  to  be 
rest  for  the  weary  and  satisfaction  for  the  doubting. 
At  all  events,  we  know  that  an  exclusive  attachment 
to  the  old  forms  of  preaching  truth  would  greatly 
disable  the  modern  pi-eacher  in  his  attack  on  the  powers 
of  darkness.  It  is  the  same  precious,  unalterable  truth, 
but  its  form  of  presentation  and  illusti-ation  may,  and 
must,  be  diversified  to  meet  the  infinite  varieties  of  ever 
chanojiiijr  error.  Our  science  and  our  art  must  keep 
full  abreast  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences.  It  will  not 
do  to  go  to  work  with  the  match-loci^:  and  cross-bow, 
when  the  enemy  is  using  Minnie  rifles  and  Paixhan  guns. 

Dr.  Moore  has  been  very  lia}>py,  we  think,  in  selecting 
his  piiition  (if  the  Word  of  God — the  closing  period  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  that  stretches  from  the 
return  from  Babylon  to  the  Ave  centuries  of  silence  that 
intervened  between  the  promise  of  the  Messenger  that 
was  to  [)repare  the  way  of  Jehovah,  and  the  startling 
announcement  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight."  It 
was,  as  oui-  author  most  appropriately  and  suggestively 
calls  it,  the  ])eriod  of  restoration.  It  witnessed  the  re- 
building of  the  ruined  temple  amid  the  rejoicing  hopes 
of  the  young  and  the  tearful  memories  of  the  old.  It 
was  a  twilight  tiiue — l)ut  it  w^as  morning  twilight  illu- 
mined by  three  bright  day-stars  which  did  not  lose  their 
gentle  and 'cheering  radiance,  but  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  full  light  of  the  perfect  day  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteous- 
ness.  This  whole  period  has  a  peculiar  and  tender 
interest.  It  is  all  tremulous  with  hope  and  desire.  It 
stood  on  the  ti|)toe  of  anxious  and  yet  hopeful  expecta- 
tion. It  is  an  old  Scotch  custom  to  annonnce  the  ])res- 
ence  of  royalty  on  the  battle-tield  by  a  ])eculiar  flourish 
of  trumpets.  We  hear  this  in  Malachi.  "The  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even 
the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in:  be- 
hold he  shall  come  saith  the  Lord  of  liosts."  TheJ  shout 
of  a  king  was  in  their  camp. 

And  is  there  nol  2,  bpeciai  iirness  in  the  study  of  this 
poi'tion  just  now,  wlien  we  seem  to  bo  about  to  witness 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  church?     For  njuch 
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as  interpreters  differ  in  particulars,  they  agree  in  the 
great  hope  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  great  things — 
that  a  new  era  in  the  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom 
is  at  the  door. 

But  we  must  not  vaticinate.  We  would  rather  express 
our  acknowledgments  to  our  author  that  he  has  not  felt 
called  to  enlighten  us  on  unfulfilled  prophecy.  We 
rejoice  that  he  has  not  been  bitten  by  the  prophetical 
mania  of  the  armageddonites,  who  not  only  locate  the 
arena  for  the  great  battle,  but  call  the  combatants  by 
name,  and  kindly  suggest  the  military  policy  that  will 
lead  to  victory.  An  act  of  forethought  that  all  the  ex- 
pectant warriors  should  make  a  note  of  for  future  use. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  the  selection  of  the  theme  that 
there  is  great  felicity,  but  in  the  whole  arrangement  and 
execution  of  the  work.     The  common  version   has  its 
proper  and  yet  rarely   conceded   place  in  critical  com- 
mentaries, at  the  head  of  the  page,  without  obtrusively 
taking  up  too  large  a  portion  of  it:  the  new  translation  is 
accurate,  preserving  the  Hebrew  idiom  with  remarkable 
closeness,  and  not  only  j^refaces  each  book,  but  is  pre- 
sented in  full  in  the  notes,  so  that  the  new  and  old  ver- 
sion, with  the  commentary,  can   be  seen   at  a  glance. 
The  arrangement  of  tlie  page  is   incomparably   better 
than  in  any  other  work  we  have  ever  seen.     And  then 
the  notes  preserve  a  happy  medium   between   learned 
dulness  and  wearisome   fuhiess  of  reference  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pious  but  common-place  remark  on  the  other. 
Each  portion  is  finished  off  by  inferences,  natural,  pointed, 
apothegmatic  and  pregnant.     Many  of  them  will  stick 
in  the  memory  of  the  reader.     And  hence  others  than 
clergymen  will  find  the  book  an  interesting  and  profita- 
ble one.     There  is  no  small  advantage  to  our  author  in 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned, 
he  traverses  an  almost  untrodden  field.     Those  who  have 
made  this  remarkable  trio  of  Prophets  a  special  study, 
have  left  their  labors  for  the  most  part  buried  in  a  dead 
language.     We  may  give  information  to  some,  even  of 
our  clerical  readers,  when  w^e  record  the  names  of  la- 
bourers in  precisely  the  same  field  that  Dr.  Moore  has 
chosen.     Such   works  as  Nesi  Breves  Observationes  in 
Comm,,  Rab.  Davidis  Kimchi   in   Aggem  Zechariam  et 
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Malacbinia.  Paris,  1557,  and  Willii  Propbetse  IIa2:.2:eii8, 
Zacbarias,  Mabacliias  Comment,  illiistrati,  Breinpe,  1638, 
and  Yarenii  Trifolium  Pioplieticnm,  Rostocb,  1662, 
tbongli  covei-ing  precisely  tbe  same  ground  witji  tbe 
present  woik  will  most  assuredly  never  jostle  it  in  tbe 
competition  for  public  favour.  We  tbink,  tberefore,  tbat 
tbis  Commentary  supplies  a  deficiency  in  our  apparatus 
for  study.  Perbaps  no  part  of  tbe  sacred  Scriptuies  is 
less  read  tban  tbe  Propbets  of  tbe  Restoration,  and  yet 
tbey  are  full  of  bope  and  encouragement  as  well  as  re- 
proof and  warning  for  a  cburcb  called  to  build  tbe  wall 
in  troublous  times — to  bold  tbe  implements  of  labour  in 
one  band  and  tbe  weapons  of  war  in  the  otiier,  and  find- 
ing it  ever  needful  to  keep  alive  a  loving,  trusting 
beai't — Aw  order  to  give  enei'gy  and  efficiency  to  botb — 
in  sbort  of  a  cliurcb  wbicb,  tbougb  now  beset  by  enemies, 
looks  witb  steadfast  faitb  to  tbe  coming  of  a  better  day. 

Tbe  publisher  has  done  bis  part  of  tlie  work  well,  witii 
tbe  exception  of  a  few  typogra])bical  errors  and  tbe  very 
remarkable  omission  of  an  interclause  of  tbe  new  trans- 
lation of  cb.  1,  vs.  7,  of  Ilaggai,  and  found  on  page  60. 
We  are  disposed,  however,  to  enter  our  protest  in  behalf 
of  tbe  bretbi-en  who  are  low  in  purse,  against  tbe  size 
and  consequent  cost  of  tbe  woi-k.  It  migbt  have  been 
published  in  a  neat  and  handsome  duodecimo,  and  thus 
have  come  within  tbe  means  of  a  much  lar^-cr  circle  of 
those  who  would  greatly  appreciate  its  perusal.  Tbe 
price  of  two  dollars  for  a  Commentary  on  tiiree  of  tbe 
minor  Propliets  would  suggest  a  painful  question  in  the 
.rule  of  three  to  many  a  p6or  clergyman. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  point  in  tbis  work  is  found 
in  tbe  inti-oduction.  We  have  first,  a  discussion  of  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  Prophetic  gift,  which  is  defined  as  "some- 
thing bestowed  by  God  on  any  one,  by  virtue  of  wliicb 
be  was  qualified  and  authorized  to  speak  authoritatively 
for  him."  The  Prophet  is  one  who  speaks  instead  of 
another,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  question, 
whether  the  announcemerjt  refei's  to  present,  past 
or  future.  Tlien  follows  a  new  and  very  striking  classi- 
fication of  tbe  difiei'ent  modes  of  God's  manifestations  to 
man.  First,  tbe  tbeophanee,  in  which  God  revealed 
himself  by  visible  appearances,  and  extending  through 
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the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  and  closing  with  the  mis- 
sion of  Moses.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  termed  theop- 
neustic,  because  in  it  God  revealed  himself  mediately 
through  inspired  men.  The  third  dispensation  is  the 
Christian,  and  which  is  called  theologic,  because  in  it 
(rod  reveals  himself  permanently  by  inspired  writings. 
This  classification  deserves  attention,  and  for  a  full  com- 
prehension of  its  character  and  bearings  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  extended  disci,ission  of  it,  to  be  found  in 
this  excellent  Introduction. 

In  discussing  the  literature  of  these  three  prophetic 
books,  our  author  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  wonder- 
ful genius,  learning  and  services  of  John  Calvin  in  re- 
vealing the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  here  recorded.  Indeed 
it  seems,  that  while  many  of  the  older  commentaries  are 
becoming  mere  library  lumber  or  repositories  of  curious, 
exploded  theories  of  intei'pretation,  that  the  great  thinker 
and  theologian  of  the  Reformation  is  getting  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  most  advanced 
minds  amongst  us.  There  are  some  statues  so  gigantic 
in  proportions  that  they  are  not  seen  to  ad  vantage  except 
at  a  distance.  So  it  has  been  with  him.  For  a  time 
after  the  great  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  generation 
in  which  he  lived  it  was  fashiuiiable  to  neglect  him. 
But  now  he  is  again  rising  above  the  horizon,  a  luminary 
of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  calm  and  serene  radiance 
will,  as  we  trust,  shine  on  the  way  of  life  till  the  end  of 
time."^ 

We  close  this  work  with  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfac- 
tion and  recommend  it  to  all  students  of  the  Bible.  And 
a  reperu.sal  of  these  three  Prophets,  with  the  lights  that 
are  now  offered,  is  suggestive  at  once  of  hope  and  fear. 
For  as  we  are  cheered  by  promise  of  the  speedy  and 
glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  reminded 
that  when  he  comes  he  will  inaugurate  a  day  of  search- 
ing scrutiny.  He  will  be  as  refiner's  fire  and  as  fullers' 
soa]).  He  brings,  therefore,  both  blessings  and  cursings. 
And  while  we  trace  the  first  streaks   of  the   mornins: 


*  We  notice,  with  special  pleasure,  that  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  new  work 
oil  Helia;ion  in  America,  acknowledges  that  Oalvinism  is  the  dominant 
influence  in  the  American  Church. 
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light  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  consuming  fire  that  shall  burn 
the  enemies  of  God. 


ARTICLE  lY. 


MICHAEL  SERVETUS. 


I.  Calvin  and  Servetus :  the  Reformer's  Share  in  the 
Trial  of  Michael  Servetus  historically  ascertained. 
From  trie  French  :  with  N^otes  and  Additions.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Tweedie.  John  Johnstone,  15  Prin- 
cess Street^  Edinburgh^  and  26,  Pater  Noster  Row., 
London^  1846. 

II.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient  History.,  Present 
Government  and  Laws  of  the  Re^vhlic  of  Geneva. 
By  George  Re  ate,  Esq..,  London.  Printed  for  R.  & 
J.  DoDSLEY,  in  Pall  Mall^  1761. 

Had  Servetus  been  burned  by  the  Romanists  at  Vienna, 
we  should  probably  never  have  heard  his  name;  or  at 
most,  his  case  would  have  excited  no  higher  interest  than 
the  thousands  of  martyrs  who  have  fallen  victims  to  In- 
quisitorial power.  His  wild  speculations  in  theology, 
together  with  his  more  useful  discoveries  in  physiological 
science,  would  have  been  swept  into  oblivion  bj  the 
flames  of  Papal  justice. 

We  initiate  our  present  effort  with  this  (as  some  may 
think,)  bold  announcement,  that  our  readers  may  bear 
in  mind  the  propof-ition  which  we  hope  to  demonstrate; 
and  that  they  may  fairly  and  fully  weigh  all  the  facts  as 
they  shall  be  given  in  detail.  Rome  had  consigned 
myriads  of  God's  most  faithful  ones  to  the  rack,  the  lire, 
and  the  dungeons  of  tlie  Inquisition,  for  the  dauuiing 
heresy  of  calling  in  question  her  dogmas  and  authority, 
until  these  things  came  to  be  considered  matters  of 
course;  and  until,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  her  victims, 
a  single  name,  unless  one  of  marked  eminence,  was  lost 
from  public  view. 
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But  few  of  all  tbo  distine^nished  names  connected  with 
the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  have  obtained 
a  more  world-wide  renown  than  that  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  And  for  what  reason?  Not  be- 
cause, like  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin  and  others,  he 
battled  manfully  "for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  and  contributed  much  to  the  purging  of  the 
church  from  error  and  delusion  ;  not  because  of  any  sig- 
nal service  he  rendered  to  the  temporal  interests  of  man- 
kind; not  even  because  he  died  a  martyr  at  tlie  stake, 
for  the  theological  opinions  he  sought  to  promulgate  to 
the  world;  but  because  he  suffered  at  the  hands  o^ those 
professing  the  lie/formed  faith  under  the  walls  of  Geneva. 
Men  of  every  shade  of  faith,  from  the  most  orthodox  to 
the  most  heretical,  can  easily  perceive  7i(92^  that  the  prac- 
tice of  persecution  for  religious  opinions  but  illy  com- 
ports with  the  pure  and  correct  Gospel  precepts  which 
were  taught  in  that  republican  city.  But  then  thechief- 
est  Reformers  had  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  their 
Divine  Master  as  to  realize  that  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  wei-e  not  carnal.  Those  clouds  of  error  and 
superstition,  wliich  had  enveloped  the  church  in  their 
folds  for  a  thousand  years,  had  only  begun  to  break 
away  and  admit  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to 
the  minds  of  men.  The  whole  system  of  truth,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  in 
faith  and  practice,  was  not  yet  fully  grasped  and  clearly 
understood,  even  by  the  mightiest  minds  and  the  purest 
spirits  of  the  Reformation.  The  consequence  was  that 
Servetus  fell  before  the  power  of  a  Protestant  tribunal, 
just  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  hands  of  Romanists  a 
few  months  before,  had  not  circumstances  prevented. 

But  at  whose  door  lies  the  sin  of  putting  the  heretic 
to  death?  We  anticipate  the  answer  which  many,  and 
perhaps  the  world  generally,  would  give.  Romanists, 
and  many  Protestants  too,  for  generations  past  have  un- 
hesitatingly visited  the  crime  on  the  great  Genevan  Re- 
former. By  many,  of  whom  we  should  have  expected 
other  sentiments,  Calvin  has  been  regarded  as  the  venge- 
ful and  truculent  murderer  of  Servetus.  And  from  ab- 
sence of  the  necessary  testimony  in  the  case,  the  most 
ardent  professoi's  of  that  system  of  faith  so  clearly  set 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  .,  7 
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forth  in  the  immortal  "  InBtitntes,"  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  tide  of  public  o])inion,  and  only  enabled  to 
offer  a  plausible  defence  for  their  adherence  to  his  doc- 
trines, by  separating  them  from  the  life  of  Calvin  himself. 

But  justice,  though  tardy,  seems  at  last  to  have  entered 
upon  its  perfect  work.  The  errors  of  the  writers  upon 
this  subject  heretofore,  seem  now  likely  to  be  corrected. 
Not  a  few  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have 
professed  to  give  correct  narratives  of  this,  at  least  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  trials  ever  had  before  a  human 
tribunal.  De  la  I?oche,  Mosheim,  Alwoerden,  and  Jen- 
nebier  during  the  last  century,  and  Fleury,  Trechsel, 
Vahiyre  and  Audin  of  the  present,  have  given  the  results 
of  their  labours.  Some  of  these  wrote  with  undisguised 
hostility  to  Calvin  and  his  doctrines ;  and  all,  in  the  absence 
of  the  authentic  data,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  toa 
fair  exposition  of  the  solemn  procedure.  Audin,  one  of 
the  most  recent,  and  a  Romanist,  wrote  his  ''  Yie  de 
Calvin^''''  as  a  set  off  to  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Ee- 
forniation.  Maunder  too,  represents  the  agency  of  Calvin 
in  the  death  of  Servetus  as  leaving  an  indelible  stain  on 
his  character. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Dr.  Thos.  McCrie  con- 
templated giving  the  world  a  life  of  Calvin,  as  he  had 
done  that  of  Scotland's  great  Reformer,  Knox;  and  for 
this  purpose  sent  his  son,  John  McCrie,  to  Geneva,  to 
examine  the  registers  of  the  city,  and  thus  draw  upon 
original  sources  for  his  materials.  A  biography  of  Cal- 
vin from  a  Scottish  stand  point,  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  of  his  "  true  yoke  fellow  "  Knox,  would  >be  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  Pi-esbyterian  literature.  But 
the  intentions  of  both  father  and  son  were  frustrated  by  a 
wise  Providence,  which  called  them  to  go  up  liigher ;  and 
the  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  another  of  the  same 
family.  Rev.  Thomas  McCrie,  who  will,  if  God  permit,  ere 
long  give  the  results  of  their  united  efforts  to  the  world. 

But  our  regrets  for  the  loss  of  the  labours  of  two  emi- 
nently qualified  friends  of  Calvin  have  been  more  than 
mitigated  by  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  one  of 
a  different  faith  from  the  great  Reformer,  and  whose 
testimony  consequently  comes  to  us  divested  of  the  sus- 
picion of  prejudice  in  his  favour. 
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The  original  recorde  of  the  trial  of  Servetus  before  the 
"Little  Coiiucil  of  Geneva"  were,  until  recently,  supposed 
to  be  lost.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  And  thediscovery  of  these  records 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  not  of  Calvin's  faith.  We  may 
then  reosonably  anticipate  that  he  "will  a  plain,  unvarn- 
ished tale  deliver."  In  1844,  Mons.  Albert  Rilliet,  whom 
we  learn  to  be  a  Unitarian  Clergyman  of  Geneva,  pub- 
lished a  brochui'e  or  treatise  on  this  proceeding,  which 
was  based  upon  the  original  documents  which  had  not 
been  before  published  or  examined.  In.  thia  tractate  we 
now  have  probably  all  the  light  that  we  ever  can  have 
until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known  at  the 
judgment  bar.* 

To  present  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  life  of  Calvin, 
would  be  both  unnecessary,  and  far  exceed  our  prescribed 
limits.  But  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  Mons.  Rilliet, 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  notice  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  his  gifltagonist  before  the  tragic  scene  which 
closed  with  his  death. 

Michael  Servetus,  also  called  Reves,  was  a  Spaniard, 
a  native  of  Villanova  in  Arragon.  He  first  saw  the 
light  about  1509,  and  was  consequently  of  about  the  same 
age  witli  Calvin.  At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  a  taste 
for  religious  speculations,  and  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  traits  of  character,  his  father,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  designed  him  for  the  church,  fearing 
that  his  speculations  might  expose  him  to  the  fury  of  the 
Inquisition,  changed  his  purpose,  and  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  to  study  law.  Here  he  became 
associated  with  sowic  young  men  who  had  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  at  their  solicitations  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  tlieology  with  them.  Being  now 
deeply  interested  in  the  new  doctrines,  and  ambitious  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  he 
left  Toulouse  and  travelled  over  Italy,  where,  in  February, 
15^0,  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 
% 

*Its  title  in  the  original  French  is,  "Relation  du  Proces  Criminel  In- 
tente  a  Geueve,  en  1553,  centre  Michel  Servet,  redigee  d'apres  lea  Docu- 
ments Originaux,  par  Albert  Rilliet." 
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Passing  into  Germany,  lie  stopped  at  Bale,  the  residence 
of  (Ecolampadins.  Tlie  latter,  who  at  first  welcomed 
hiin,  soon  discovered  that  he  abjured  vastly  more  than 
the  errors  of  Rome;  and  differed  not  less  with  the  Re- 
formed than  with  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  The  dis- 
covery of  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  de- 
tached CEcolampadins  from  him,  and  he  experienced  the 
same  cold  reception  from  Bncer  and  Capito  at  Strasburg. 

Denounced  by  these  Reformers,  he  determined  now  to 
act  for  himself,  and  to  form  a  party  of  his  own  through 
the  influence  of  his  writings.  In  1531,  he  published  his 
first  work  at  Hagenau,  entitled  Do  Trinitatis  Erroribus^ 
Libri  VII.  This  was  succeeded  by  another  work  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate^  Libri 
il.  A  co[>y  of  each  of  these  books  is  now  in  the  Angelic 
Library  at  Rome,  in  both  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  rejected.  These  writings  were  not  without 
their  influence,  both  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation and  in  promoting  heresy  andnschism.  To  them 
Dr.  McCrie  traces  the  sources  of  the  errors  that  prevailed 
in  Italy  in  the  16th  century.* 

The  publication  of  these  opinions  brought  down  upon 
Servetus  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  Reformers  at 
Bale  and  Strasburg,  which  he  was  illy  able  to  encounter. 
And  not  meeting  with  the  success  which  he  had  antici- 
pated, he  resolved  to  change  both  his  name  and  profes- 
sion. Assuming  the  name  of  Yilleneuve,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  ])ursue  the  study  of  medicine.  As  an  indication 
of  the  brilliant,  though  ill-directed  genius  of  the  man,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  made  the  first  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  more  than  seventy  years  before 
the  announcement  of  Ilarvey. 

During  his  slay  in  Paris,  he  still  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Theology,  and  for  the  first  time  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Calvin,  who  w^as  then  in  the  city,  but  failed 
in  obtaining  it.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Lyons,  where, 
to  earn  the  means  of  support,  he  became  correctoi*  of  the 
pi-ess,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  geogi'aphy  of 
Ptolemy  with  notes.  Returning  again  to  Paris  in  ^537, 
he  taught  mathematics,  geography,  and  astrology  ;    the 


*  History  of  Reformation  iu  Italy,  pp.  150,  161. 
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last  of  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  sentence  of  Parliament.  From  Paris 
he  went  to  Charlieu,  where  he  practised  medicine.  In 
1541,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Yienne  in  Dauphine,  a 
place  destined  to  be  little  less  memorable  in  his  history 
than  Geneva  itself,  where  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  and  also  in  some  literary  labours. 

It  was  at  Yienne  that  he  first  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  Calvin.  His  acquaintance  had  been  cut  by 
the  Reformers  in  Germany,  and  he  now  essayed  the  as- 
similation of  a  mind  mightier  than  theirs  to  his  peculiar 
theological  tenets.  But  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  was  foiled  here  in  a  more  signal  manner  than  before. 
So  far  from  finding  a  pliant  tool,  on  whom  he  should  be 
able  to  impress  his  soul-destroying  dogmas,  he  found 
himself  all  at  once  in  the  hands  of  an  intellectual  giant 
of  unyielding  principle,  and  was  doomed  to  mourn  over 
a  bitter  discomfiture,  the  mortification  of  which  doubt- 
less, at  a  later  period,  instigated  him  to  a  retaliation  on 
the  Reformer,  in  a  manner  which  he  hoped  to  find  more 
effectual  than  a  theological  dispute.  For  about  six  years 
Calvin  endured  the  discussion  of  the  loathsome  errors 
and  the  insulting  language  of  his  antagonist,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  converting  hiuj  to  the  truth.  At  last  he  de- 
nounced him  as  incorrigible  ;  and  in  February,  1546,  he 
wrote  to  Yiret  that  famous  letter,  in  which  he  avows 
his  determination  to  render  the  heretic's  visit  to  Geneva 
fatal  to  him,  should  he  exercise  the  temerity  to  venture 
thither.  "  l^am  si  venerit,  modo  valeat  mea  authoritas, 
vivam  exire  numquam  patiar."* 

Meanwhile  the  Spaniard  was  not  idle.  He  was  labo- 
riously engaged  on  the  great  work  of  his  life — a  work 
which  was  destined,  ere  long,  to  call  forth  the  thunders 
of  both  Popish  and  Protestant  tribunals,  and  wind  up 
his  earthly  career.  This  book  was  entitled  Christianismi 
destitution  not  simply  a  refutation  of  one  particular  doc- 
trine, but  an  entire  system  of  theology,  combatting  alike 
"  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  Rome,  and  the  pretended 
reforms  of  Protestant  doctors."    "And  had  it  been  able," 

*  Henry  quotes  this  letter  as  written  to  Farel,  then  at  Metz.  Alex. 
Moras,  a  personal  friend  of  Calvin,  and  others,  reasoned  str6nuously  against 
its  genuineness.     Henry's  Life  of  Calvin,  vol.  2,  p.  181. 
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says  Rilliet,  "to  force  itself  into  publicity,  the  name  of 
Servetus  might  not  have  awakened,  as  now,  only  the  idea 
of  anti-Trinitarian,"  p.  69.     From  a  passage  quoted  from 
this  work  by  Sigmond,  Servetus  must  have  beeufarfrom 
Unitarianism.     Though    rejecting   the   doctrine   of  the 
Trinity,  lie  uses  the  following  language : — speaking  of 
Christ,  he  says,  "  ipse  non  sit  creatura,  nee  finitae  po- 
tentiae,  sed  vere  adorandus  verusque  Deus."     Thus  he 
denied  his  humanity,  and  made  him  the  absolute  God. 
This  conclusion  he^arrived  at,  however,  from  any  otlier 
than  exalted  and    correct  views   of  God  or  the  Son  of 
God.     Ila  was  a  thorough  Pantheist,  with   him    every 
thing  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  nature.     The  bench  on 
which  he  sat,  and  even  the  devil  himself,  he  avowed  be- 
fore the^  Council  of  Geneva,  were  parts  of  the  Divine 
essence.     Christ,  therefore,  was  the  "  verus  Deus,"  and 
to  be  adored  in  a  no  higher  sense  than  blocks  of  wood, 
and  fiends  in  the  nether  world.     The  Trinity  he  charac- 
terized on  his  trial  as  a  three  headed  monster,  a  "  Cer- 
berus, the  dreams  of  Augustine,  and  an  invention  of  the 
devil."— p.  118. 

After  an  ineffectual  overture  to  a  bookseller  at  Bali, 
Servetus  procured  the  printing  of  the  '"''Restitutio'''  at 
Vienne,  a  printer  of  that  place*  having  consented  to 
construct  a  secret  workshop  for  the  purpose.  The  book 
appeared  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1553.  Five 
bales  of  copies  were  sent  to  Lyons  ;  as  many  to  Chatil- 
lon  :  still  more  to  Frankfort;  and  others  to  Geneva. 
One  of  the  copies  fell  into  the  hands  of  Calvin,  by  what 
means,  does  not  appear.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  he  was  the  first  in  Geneva  to  get  possession  of  the 
work;  nor  was  he  the  person  who  furnished  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Viennese,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
author.  The  paper  warfare  across  the  Swiss  Alp's  had  fur 
some  years  ceased,  and  Calvin  was  amply  occupied  in 
settling  the  religious  faith  and  political  institutions  of 
Genevfi,  though  he  doubtless  kept  a  sleepless  eye  upon 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  so  long 
within  less  than  a  hundi-ed  miles  of  hini. 

How  then  was  the  discovery  made'^     Who  was  the  in- 


*  William  Queroult,  ^overseer  of  the  Archbishop's  press  at  Vienne. 
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former?  There  lived  at  this  time,  at  Geneva^  a  French 
nobleman  from  Lyons,  who  had  fled  thither  from  perse- 
cution, by  the  name  of  William  de  Trie.  De  Trie  had  a 
near  relation  at  Lyons  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  Komish 
church,  by  the  name  of  Arneys.  A  correspondence  be- 
tween these  two  persons  first  led  to  the  disclosures  which 
were  followed  by  snch  tragical  results.  The  blood  of 
Protestant  worthies  had  been  ruthlessly  shed  in  that  part 
of  France,  and  it  seemed  just  ground  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  De  Trie,  that  a  blasphemer  like  Servetus 
should  be  tolerated  under  the  same  authority.  Hence, 
he  wrote  to  Arneys,  reproaching  him  and  his  church 
for  suft'ering  such  evils  to  exist  unmolested  within  its 
pale,  and  claiming  that  such  crimes  were  more  effec- 
tually punished  in  Protestant  Geneva.  Referring  to 
Servetus  and  his  book,  he  says,  "Suppose  now  that  a 
man  should  declare  that  the  Trinity  in  which  we  believe 
is  a  Cerberus,  a  hellish  monster,  and  should  heap  upon 
it  all  imaginable  abuse,  and  make  a  mock  at  all  which 
the  ancient  fathers  have*  said  thereon  ; — in  what  light 
would  such  a  man  appear  among  you  ?  How  base  a 
thinerit  is  that  thev  should  be  led  to  death  whoacknowl- 
edge  that  there  is  one  only  Goft  and  that  prayer  must 
be  offered  to  him  in  the  name  of  Jcsus  Christ,  while  such 
a  man  as  this,  (Servetus,)  wlio  regards  Christ  as  an  idol, 
who  tramples  on  all  the  principles  of  faith,  revives  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  old  heretics,  condemns  the  baptism 
of  children,  calling  it  a  devilish  invention, — should  be 
held  in  esteem  among  you,  and  treated  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing  amiss  !  The  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  a  Spaniard 
or  Portuguese,  Michael  Servetus  by  name.  But  he  is 
known  by  that  of  Villeneuve,  plays  the  physician,  a^d 
has  just  had  a  work  printed  at  Arnoullet's  oflice  in  V i- 
enne."  In  this  letter,  De  Trie  enclosed  the  title,  the 
register,  and  the  first  four  leaves  of  the  "Restitutio."* 

This  appeal  stung  Arneys  to  tlie  quick,  and  he  imme- 
diately placed  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  Ory,  the  inquisi- 
tor- of  the  diocese  at  Lyons.  Servetus  was  forthwith 
arrested,  and  underwent  an  examination  at  Yienne  before 
Montgiron,   the  general-lieutenant   of  Dauphina.     The 

*  Henry,  vol.  iL  p.  185. 
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result  of  this  examination  was  a  failure  in  fixing  the 
authorship  on  Servetus.  The  examination  of  Queroult, 
and  the  operatives  in  the  printing  office  was  attended 
with  no  better  success.  De  Trie  was  then  written  to  for 
fuller  information,  and  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  it.  It 
will  be  seen  here  that  De  Trie,  who  had  brought  the 
charge  against  Servetus,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 
was  now  laid  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  it,  or 
stand  convicted  of  slandering  his  neighbor.  He  had 
asserted  that  the  physician  atYienne,  bearing  the  name 
of  Yilleneuve,  was  Servetus,  and  the  author  of  the  here- 
tical book:  he  must  make  good  the  proof.  His  only 
resource  was  in  the  hands  of  Calvin.  Servetus,  in  his 
letters  to  him,  had  acknowledged  and  explained  his 
change  of  name,  and  sufficient  testimony  was  found  in 
this  correspondence  to  satisfy  the  judges  of  the  guilt  of 
their  prisoner,  and  finally  render  their  verdict  against 
him.  It  was  with  much  difficulty,  however,  that  De  Trie 
prevailed  on  Calvin  to  allow  the  use  of  these  letters,  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  at  last  indu- 
ced him  to  consent.  Servetus,  fully  realizing  the  conse- 
quences that  awaited  him,  when  lie  saw  his  letters  in  the 
hands  of  his  judges,  took  measures  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  prisons  of  the  palace  at  Yienne,  while  his 
trial  was  still  pending.  This  was  on  tlie  7th  of  April. 
The  procei^s  against  him,  however,  was  still  continued, 
and  on  the  17th  of  June,  a  sentence  was  returned  by  the 
ordinary  tribunal  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Yienne,  condemn- 
ing him  to  thefiames.  The  sentence  was  duly  executed 
the  same  day,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  on  the  "  Place 
Charneve,"  by  burning  the  effigy  of  the  criminal,  after 
hanging  it  on  the  gallows,  together  with  a  bale  of  his 
books,"^"  in  a  slow  fire. 

For  about  three  months  after  his  escape,  Servetus  lay 
)n(;ealcd  in  France.     But  fearinej  that  he  m'm\\t  fall  into 


C( 


the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved  on  fleeing  to  Na- 
ples, he  himself  said,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  Whether  this  was  his  real  •de- 
sign or  not,  he  took  Geneva  in  his  route,  most  probably 

*  Three  copies  of  the  "Restitutio"  are  still  in  existence,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  king's  library  at  Paris,  closing  with  the  initials  of  the  author,  M.  S.  V. 
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with  a  view  of  trying  his  tbrtuiies  in  a  place,  where  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

We  have  now  seen  what  Korne  would  have  done  with 
the  heretic,  could  she  have  laid  her  hands  on  him. 
Though  out  of  her  grasp,  her  sentence  of  outlawry  and 
death  were  still  in  foi-ce  against  him.  Apprehension  of 
his  body  would  Inive  consigned  it  to  the  same  fate  with 
his  effigy  and  his  books.  And  aftei"  he  had  been  ai)pre- 
hended  in  Geneva,  she  formally  demanded  the  rendition 
of  the  fugitive  as  the  subject  of  an  auto  da  fe.,  in  tiie 
market  place  of  Yienne.  And  if  with  her  it  is  a  solemn 
duty  to  burn  heretics,  let  her  and  all  others  reuieniber 
the  precept,  "  let  liim  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone." 

Let  us  now  follow  our  hero  on,  and  see  how  he  will 
acquit  himself  when  beyond  the  I'each  of  the  sentence 
that  impended  over  him.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  his  recent  dangers  and  hazardous  escape  would 
have  rendered  him  weary  of  similar  perils.  But  Serve- 
tu8  was  one  of  those  restless,  fiery  spirits  that  seemed 
to  delii^ht  in  fonientino;  strife  and  courting:  dani2;er. 
Coleridge  said,  that  "  if  any  poor  fanatic  ever  thrust 
himself  into  the  flames,  that  man  was  Servetus." 

But  before  proceeding  to  consider  his  case,  in  the 
hands  of  Protestant  judges,  we  must  recur  for  a  little 
while  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  where  he  sought 
an  asylum.  The  E.epul)lic  of  Geneva  is  little  more  than 
a  point  on  the  map  of  Europe,  with  a  few  miles  of  de- 
tached territory,  washed'  hy  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhone.  And  yet  from  this  point,  lying  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Leman  lake,  radiated  full  three  hundred 
yeazs  ago,  those  eternal  principles  of  civilization,-  state 
policy,  and  religious  trnth,  to  which  we  in  this  far  dis- 
tant age  and  clime,  can  never  acknowledge  ourselves 
too  much  indebted.  One  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Geneva,  fell  suc- 
cessively under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome, 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  Burgundy,  till 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centurv.  For  aboutfive  hun- 
dred  years  afterwards,  the  government  was  exercised  by 
the  bishops,  to  whom  the  emperors  had  resigned  their 
authority,  but  who  were  involved  in  almost  ceaseless 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  8 
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contests  with  tlie  counts  of  Geneva  and  Savoy,  for  the 
supreme  authority.  The  inauguration  of  the  reforma- 
tion ended  this  quarrel,  and  in  1534  and  1535,  Geneva 
became  a  republic,  and  by  degrees  obtained  that  form  of 
government  which  exists  substantially  to  this  day.  Con- 
sequently when  Servetus  entered  the  city  in  August, 
1553,  the  people  had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  for  about  eighteen  years.  But  with 
Geneva,  the  reformation  was  not  a  transition  from  a  cor- 
rupt religion,  to  one  conformed  strictly  to  the  pure  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  The  people  had  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Crosier,  and  longed  to  free  themselves 
frotri  Episcopal  rule,  long  before  they  heard  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  and  Zuingle;  and  when  these  doctrines 
of  abjuration  of  Home  were  preached,  they  were  receiv- 
ed, partly  at  least,  as  a  means  of  freeing  them  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishops,  and  securing  the  protective 
alliance  of  Berne.  Tiie  love  of  independence,  far  more 
than  a,  sincere  desire  to  know  and  practice  the  truth — 
anti-catholicism,  more  than  love  of  the  pure  princi- 
ciples  of  the  Gospel,  opened  their  hearts  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  faith,  and  ranged  them  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformation.  Accustomed  too  to  habits  of  unres- 
trained licentiousness,  and  all  manner  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, it  was  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  reform  their 
lives  when  they  changed  their  constitution.  The  noblesse 
of  the  city  were,  to  a  melancholy  extent,  the  foremost 
and  most  shameless  in  these  libertine  practices.  A. few, 
and  perhaps  a  few  only  of  the  native  Genevese  were  truly 
converted  to  Christ,  and  realized  that  his  yoke  was  easy 
and  his  burden  light.  But  Geneva  was  a  free  city,  and 
consequently  an  asylum  for  the  people  of  God,  who  had 
been  exiled  for  conscience  sake  from  their  uwn  lands. 
Here,  Scotland's  great  reformer  Knox,  in  after  years, 
found  a  refuge  from  the  fury  of  persecution  under  the 
bloody  Mary.  And  here,  at  the  trying  period  of  which 
we  now  speak,  thousands  had  congregated  from  various 
popish  kingdoms,  and  especially  from  France  and  Italy, 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  safety 
and  peace.  So  great  a  number  of  these  refugees  hailed 
from  France  like  Calvin,  that  they  were  commonly  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  French^  to  distinguish  them 
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from  the  native  Genevese.  Among  these,  true  religion 
found  its  faithful  adherents  ;  among  the  latter  were  the 
libertines,  who  were  restive  and  factious  under  any  strict 
rule,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  latter  being 
natives,  citizens  and  Bui'gesses,  constituted  the  "general 
council,"  and  possessed  the  law-making  power,  to  the 
entile  exclusion  of  the  stranger  inhabitants.*  To  strike 
down  high  imaginations  like  these,  and  cleanse  the  city 
from  all  its  impurities,  was  found  a  far  more  formidable 
undertaking  than  freeing  it  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Vatican.  Farel  and  Yiret  had  been  the  instruments  un- 
der God  of  initiating  the  v^ork  of  reform.  Farel  had 
preached  before  the  Council;  the  nuns  of  St.  Clair  had 
left  the  city,  and  the  monks  and  all  the  monuments  of 
Popish  supremacy  had  been  swept  away.  But  a  corrupt 
religion  was  banished,  and  not  fully  supplanted  as  yet 
by  a  better  :  and  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  violence 
and  faction  reigned  to  a  fearful  extent. 

This  state  of  things  prevailed  in  Geneva,  when  Calvin 
in  1536,  flying  from  his  native  France  to  Germany, 
where  he  might  labor  in  safety  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth,  passed  through  the  city.  In  no  portion  of  Europe 
was  a  master-mind  like  his  more  needed,  than  at  Geneva 
at  this  time.  He  would  fain  pass  on  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Farel ;  but  the  man  of  God,  who  had  with 
bis  own  hands,  torn  down  the  idols  and  crucifixes  in 
Geneva,  denounced  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against 
him,  unless  he  remained  and  gave  himself  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  truth  there.  This  solemn  appeal  changed 
his  mind,  and  Calvin  at  once  set  about  the  arduous  work 
of  reforming  the  morals  as  well  as  settling  the  religious 
faith  of  Geneva.  •  But  mighty  as  were  his  efforts  and  his 
influence,  he  found  "old  Adam  too  strong  for  young 
Melanchthon."  Libertinism  was  yet  too  mighty  to  be 
brought  under  the  pure  and  benign  reign  of  the  Gospel. 
But  with  Calvin,  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Bible.  And  for  his  faithfulness  he  was 
expelled  the  city,  together  with  Farel  and  Cordeir,  in 
less  than  two  years  after  his  entrance  into  it. 

But  Geneva, — like  France  at  a  subsequent  period, — 
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made  tlie  important  discovery,  that  she  could  not  be 
governed  without  religion  ;  the  morals  of  the  libertines 
could  not  save  the  State.  Faction  followed  faction,  and 
murder  succeeded  murder ;  death  by  violence  lessened 
the  number  of  Calvin's  enemies.  An  erring  people, 
softened  by  calamities,  now  saw  no  way  of  saving  them- 
selves from  destruction,  but  by  I'ecalling  him  whom  they 
had  exiled.  Eale,  Berne,  and  Zurich  added  their  influ- 
ence; and  the  Council  of  Two'  Hundred  unanimously 
voted  to  press  his  i-eturn  from  Sti-asbiirg,  where  he  now 
resided.  Calvin,  witli  many  fears,  consented;  and  an 
embassy  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  Geneva,  after  an 
absence  of  moi'e  than  two  years.  .        ,     ;  • 

But  his  returji,  in  1540,  did  not  find  the  power  of  sin 
destroyed.  And,  for  a  period  of  near  thirteen  years,  he 
was  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  same  unholy  influence. 
A  powerful  })arty  in  Geneva  were  incorrigible  to  the  re- 
ligious resti'aints  which  were  imposed  upon  them.  They 
would  fain  enjoy  the  peace  and  order  secured  by  the 
Reformer's  presence ;  but  they  must  be  exempted  from 
a  sti'ict  application  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic  to  them- 
selves. 

Among  those  who  claimed  admission  to  sealing  ordi- 
nances was  Amied  Peri'in,  the  Chief  Syndic  and  Captain 
General  of  the  Re[)ublic  ;  adding  to  his  ofticial  influence, 
wealth  and  family  connections.  His  own  morals,  as  well 
as  those  of  several  of  his  family,  subjected  them  to  the 
censures  of  the  Consistory.  Tiiis  aroused  Perrin's  pride 
and  resentment,  as  he  had  expected  exemption  for  his 
rank,  from  j)enalties  which  he  was  entirely  willing  to  see 
visited  ,011  others.  The  contest  was  fearful;  the  Magis- 
trate arrayed  a  powerful  party  in  his  favor,  in  resistance 
to  the  autiiority  of  the  Consistory.  But  Calvin  was  in- 
flexible; with  him  the  laws  must  be  respected,  even  by 
those  in  power,  or  he  will  seek  relief  in  a  second  exile. 
In  this  controversy  justice  triumphed,  and  Perrin  was 
banished  from  the  city.  j- 

But  the  serpent'^s  head  was  not  yet  crushed.  Perrin's 
faction  was  still  alive;  and  a  plan  w^as  laid  for  embroil- 
ing the  city  and  banivshing  the  Reformer.  Popular  tu- 
mults were  excited  ;  and  into  one  of  these  Calvin  rushed 
and  bared  hib  bosom  to  the  swords  of  the»rioters,  if  they 
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thirsted  for  blood.  The  appeal  quelled  the  tumult  for 
the  time.  But  soon  after,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lib- 
ertine faction,  James  Gruet,  was  brought  to  the  block, 
to  atone  for  crimes,  which  Spon  and  Jennebier  show, 
were  such  as  to  outrage  all  the  laws  of  the  State. 

In  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence,  Calvin  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  recall  Perrin,  and  reinstate  him  in  all  the  honors 
which  he  had  lost,  with  a  hope  of  allaying  the  fury  of 
the  parities  in  the  city.  For  a  time  his  eflbrts  were  re- 
warded with  peace;  but  the  ground  of  the  evils  was  not 
removed.  The  carnal  mind  was  enmity  against  God ; 
and  those  who  had  long  indulged  in  sin,  without  new 
natures,  could  no  more  love  the  rigid  regime  of  Calvin 
than  the  Ethiopian  could  change  bis  skin,  or  the  leopard 
his  spots. 

The  Spaniard,  at  Yienne,  meantime  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  Geneva.  He  had  ventured  to 
measure  swords  across  the  Alps  with  the  Keformer, 
to  his  own  discomfiture,  and  he  burned  with  revenge. 
In  France  he  could  now  expect  nothing  better  than  con- 
cealment, with  imminent  danger  of  re-apprehension,  and 
torture  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  In  Geneva  he  could 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  libertines,  with  whom,  if  reports 
be  true,  he  but  too  fondly  sympathized  ;  and  by  gaining 
the  ascendancy,  overthrow  the  orthodox  in  Geneva,  ban- 
ish Calvin,  revolutionize  the  government,  and  restore  his 
fallen  fortunes.  If  these  were  not  his  hopes  and  his  de- 
signs, how  can  we  account  for  his  temerity  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  power  of  enemies  no  less  implacable 
than  those  whose  vengeance  he  had  just  escaped.  In 
Geneva  he  had  friends,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  fact. 
His  prospects,  then,  were  not  desperate,  of  supplanting 
Calvin,  reforming  the  Reformation  as  he  had  designed, 
and  for  the  Institutes,  embodying  the  form  of  sound  doc- 
trine, substitute  the  "  Restitutio,"  and  thus  introduce  at 
an  early  period  those  baleful  heresies,  which  have  since 
overrun  that  portion  of  Europe. 

In  July,  1553,  Servetus  entered  Geneva,  the  residence 
of  the  man  whom  he  firmly  believed  had  been  his  accuser 
in  his  late  trial  at  Yienne.  Here  he  kept  himself  con- 
cealed for  about  a  month,  during  which  time  it  is  next 
to    impossible   to   believe,  but  that    he  was    studying 
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more  accurately  the  condition  of  parties,  and    holding 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Libertines.     At  this  very 
juncture  there  was  much  to  encourage  him.     Calvin  was 
called  to  encounter  greater  difficulties  than  had  ever  oc- 
curred since  his  recall  to  Geneva.     Perrin,  at  the  head 
of  his   party,   was   using  all  his  influence  to  counteract 
that  of  the  Reformer ;  and  he  too  fully  succeeded.    That 
year  he  procured  the  election,  to  seats   in  the   ''  Little 
Council,"  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  adherents  of  Calvin.    This  election  was  an  undis- 
guised declaration  of  hostility  to  Calvin's  administration, 
and  he  felt  the  result  bitterly.    In  addition  to  this,  the 
Genevese  proceeded  to  take  from  the  pious  refugees  in 
the  city  the  arms  which  had  been  granted  them  the  pre- 
vious y^ar  to  aid  in  u}aintaining  the  public  safety.    And 
to  weaken  still  more  the  influence  of  the  Calvinist  party, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  prohibited  from  sitting 
in  the  "  Council  General,"  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  all 
political  rights,  and  placed  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  Komish  Priests  before  the  Reformation. 
These  three  acts  of  the  dominant  party, — the  exclusion 
of  Calvin's  friends  from  the  "Council  of  Twentv-Five," 
the  disarming  of  the  strangers  who  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Ministers,  were 
heavy  blows  struck  at  the  cause  of  truth.     And  Calvin 
thus  expressed  his  feelings  at  the  result:    "The  factions 
have  done  all  to   lead,   by  degrees,  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  Church,  already  very  weak.     Behold  two  years  of 
our  life  have  passed  as  if  we  lived  among  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Gospel." 

And  yet  another  storm  bursts  upon  the  head  of  the 
devoted  servant  of  God.  This  was  the  contest  which  he 
was  called  to  wage  with  the  adverse  party,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  power.  Calvin  and  the  Consistory, 
or  Church  Session,  claimed  rightly  "the  power  of  the 
keys" — the  exclusive  right  to  admit  and  to  interdict 
fi"om  partaking  of  sealing  ordinances.  The  Consistory 
had  exercised  the  discipline  of  the  Church  on  a  leading 
member  of  the  libertine  party.  Philibert  Berthelier.  The 
friends  of  the  latter  made  a  violent  efibrt  to  get  the  civil 
power  to  cancel  the  sentence  ol  excommunication  ;  and 
in  addition,  to  transfer  the  power  of  excommunication 
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from  the  Consistory  to  the  Little  Council.  And,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  plan  for  the  time  succeeded. 
During  the  very  time  when  the  trial  of  Servetus  was 
progressing  the  unholy  decision  was  made — and  the  civil 
power  dared  to  trench  on  the  sacred  prerogative,  revoked 
the  sentence,  and  authorized  Berthelier  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  exile,  or  even  death,  was  a  far  preferable  alterna- 
tive to  Calvin  than  yielding  to  this  Erastian  principle. 
And  he  took  the  bold  and  decided  stand,  to  rebuke  the 
unholy  act  of  intrusion  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  refuse  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  on  the  appointed  day  alto- 
gether, willing  to  abide  the  consequences  if  Berthelier  per- 
sisted in  exercising  his  right.  The  Council,  astounded 
at  the  boldness  of  the  man  of  God,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  pushing  their  newly  assumed  prerogatives  too 
far,  and  yet  too  proud  torevoke  their  decision,  continued 
to  avoid  the  collision,  by  privately  requesting  the  ex- 
cluded man  to  decline  partaking  of  the  ordinance  at  that 
time. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  present  the  details  of  this 
conflict  at  this  place,  that  we  ma}'^  give  due  prominence 
to  the  fearful  difficulties  with  which  Calvin  was  called 
to  contend,  and  do  justice  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  highest  interests 
of  the  State,  and  the  cause  of  God  and  the  truth,  were 
the  holy  motives  that  nerved  his  unyielding  soul.  His 
own  private  interests,  his  ease  and  popularity,  even  his 
personal  safety,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when 
weighed  against  the  immutable  principles  of  the  Word 
of  God.  These  considerations  too,  are  necessary  to  a 
proper  estimate  of  Servetus'  visit  in  disguise  to  Geneva, 
his  secret  sojourn  there,  and  the  action  of  Calvin  in 
securing  his  arrest.  "We  have  spoken  of  them  now, 
because  Calvin  has  told  us  that  among  the  allies  of 
Berthelier,  Servetus  found  his  chief  patrons  and  sup- 
porters, while  it  was  necessary  to  describe  the  position 
which  Perrin  and  his  adherents,  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Libertines^  held  in  Geneva,  because  tlieir  hos- 
tility to  the  Reformer,  enabling  Servetus  to  meet  such 
powerful  allies  at  the  side  of  his  redoubtable  opponent, 
probably  drew  him  to  Geneva,  and  turned  his  trial  into 
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an  episode  in  the  struggle  which  distracted  the  republi- 
can city." — Epist.  Calv.  ad  Min.,  Ti^ur,  26th  N'ovemb, 
1553.*" 

At  the  inn,  Servetus  did  not  keep  himself  so  entirely 
secluded  as  to  prevent  discovery.  Mosheim  says,  he  at- 
tended service  at  one  of  the  churches  on  the  Sabbath ; 
was  there  identified  and  denounced  before  the  sermon 
was  concluded.  The  part  that  Calvin  took  in  his  arrest 
he  boldly  avowed.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
heretic's  presence  in  Geneva,  convinced  that  his  inten- 
tions could  not  be  anything  else  than  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  Syndics  for 
an  order  for  his  imprisonment.  This  occurred  August 
13th,  1553.  The  knowledge  of  the  impious  and  perni- 
cious blasphemies  of  Servetus,  and  the  attacks  which  he 
had  made  on  Calvin  before,  could  not  leave  the  latter  for  a 
moment  undecided  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
was  constrained  to  look  upon  him  in  a  political  as  well 
as  a  religious  aspect: — as  an  incendiary  to  the  State  as 
well  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion.  "To tol- 
erate Servetus  at  Geneva,  would  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  for  Calvin  to  exile  himself;  it  would  have  been 
to  betray  the  cause  of  God  without  a  struggle — to  belie 
all  the  past,  and  render  impossible  the  continuation  of 
his  work  in  Geneva,  the  rival  of  Rome."t  ''The  man 
whom  a  Calvinist  accusation  had  caused  to  be  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  in  France  could  not 
find  an  asylum  in  the  city  from  which  that  accusation 
had  issued.  The  honor  of  Keform,  as  Calvin  understood 
it,  was  pledged  to  that,  and  never,  without  a  doubt,  did 
he  believe  he  was  performing  a  wT)rk  more  in  unison 
with  the  interests  of  a  cause  which  he  held  so  sacred, 
than  when  he  determined  to  urp-e  on  tfie  arrest  of 
Servetus.":]: 

Servetus  was  committed  to  prison,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  criminal  edicts  of  the  State,  and  the  regu- 
lar steps  were  taken  for  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 
before  the  Little  Council. ||     The  law  required   that  the 

*  Rilliet,  pp.  83,  84.     f  Rilliet,  p.  88.     %  Rilliet,  p.  89. 

II  For  a  particular   account  of  the  Goverumeut  of  Grcueva,  we  refer  to 
Reate.     The  sovereitijn  power  was  vested  in  a  series  of  thi'ce  Councils. 
First. — The  large  or  General  Council  was  composed  of  all  citizens  and 
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the  accuser  should  be  committed  to  prison,  as  well  as  th6 
accused,  so  that  if  he  failed  to  make  out  his  case  he  was 
liable  to  suffer  the  penalty  he  had  attempted  to  impose 
on  the  other. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Calvnn  to  comply  with  this 
requisition,  a  student  of  his,  Nicholas  de  Fontaine,  be- 
came the  ostensible  prosecutor,  and  was  dnl}'  committed 
to  the  prisons  of  the  Palace  with  Servetus,  to  abid'e  the 
issue  of  the  trial.  Thirty-eight  articles  were  drawn  up 
by  Calvin,  in  which  charges  were  made  agaitist  the  ))ris- 
oner,  to  which  the  latter  was  permitted  to  reply.  The 
passages  were  not  quoted  from  the  book  printed  at 
Vienne,  but  from  the  MSS.  work,  which  Servetus  had 
some  years  before  sent  to  Calvin.  The  small  works  on 
the  Trinity,  printed  at  Hagenau,  were  not  used  during 
the  process,  becuse  the  pursuers  were  not  able  to  procure 
them.  But  the  "  Christianismi  Restitutio"  was  deemed 
altogether  sufiicient  for  the  prisoner's  conviction.  And 
it  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  accusing  party,  tliat 
Servetus  soon  began  to  display  his  bitter  hostility  to 
Calvin  and  his  friends,  by  retorting  on  them  chai'ges 
which  he  could  not  substantiate ;  and  even  a  disregard 
of  truth,  hy  denying  at  times  his  own  statements.  When 
charged  with  escaping  from  the  hand  of  justice  at  Yienne, 
he  replied  by  declaring  Calvin  and  De  Trie  to  have  been 
the  authors  of  his  imprisonment  there,  while  there  were 
those  in  the  place  who  wished  him  to  escape.  When 
required  to  answer  the  chaige  of  having  his  book 
printed  in  the  office  of  Geroult,  he  admitted  the  fact  ; 


Burgesses,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five.  'This  body  possessed 
the  right  of  making  all  the  laws,  and  electing  the  principal  magistrates. 

Secondly. — The  Council  of  Two  Hundred  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  citizens  and  Burgesses,  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  had  its  vacan- 
cies filled  as  soon  as  they  amounted  to  fifty.  The  members  held  tljeir 
off^ice  for  life,  unless  they  became  bankrupt,  or  were  degraded  by  a  cen- 
sure annually  passed.  This  Council  was  the  Suprenrte  Court  of  Justice, 
and  exercised  th«  pardoning  power. 

Thirdly. — The  Council  of  Twenty-Five,  or  Little  Council,  was  composed 
of  members  chosen  from  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred.  In  this  body  was 
vested  the  right  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal: 
might  be  taken  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred.  It  created  Burgesses  ; 
and  from  it  the  Syndics  or  Magistrates  were  annually  chosen.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  criminal  code:  and  hence  the  verdicts  of  the  Council 
must  be  arbitrary. 

Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  9- 
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while  the  latter  denied  it.  On  the  next  day,  fearing 
that  the  statements  might  prove  prejudicial  to  hiscaii^e, 
Servetns  denied  his  own  assertions,  and  maintained  to 
tlie  last  that  no  connection  of  the  kind  had  ever  existed 
between  them,"^ 

Two  days  after  the  arrest,  the  Little  Council  convened 
in  the  hall  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Palace,  where  they 
held  their  criminal  courts,  for  the  pui'pose  of  issuing  the 
case.  Before  this  body  Servetus  reiterated,  even  more 
keerdy  than  before,  his  charge  against  Calvin,  of  pro- 
curing his  prosecution  at  Yienne,  evincing  by  no  dubious 
testimony  the  object  he  had  in  view,  of  exciting  sym- 
patliy  among  theKeformer's  enemies,  and  striking  down, 
if  possible,  tiie  man  who  swayed  the  religious  interests 
of  Geneva.  Fortius  end  he  desired  of  the  Court  the 
pi'ivilege  of  a  public  disputation  on  some  of  the  points 
in  the  charge, -r-t)ne  of  which  was  that  infant  baptism 
was  a  diobolical  invention — ^and  which  he  acknowledged 
and  offered  to  defend  before  a  full  congregation.  The 
challenge  Calvin  would  not  decline,  because  it  was  in 
debate  that  he  was  mighty  indeed.  And  he  declared 
that  ''there  was  nothing  that  he  more  desired  than  to 
plead  such  a  cause  in  the  temple  before  all  the  people." 
But  the  Council,  from  different  motives,  declined  grant- 
ing the  request.  The  harsh  declaration  of  Servetus  on 
the  baptism  of  infants  operated  unfavorably  for  him  on 
the  minds  of  the  Council,  as  it  associated  him  with  the 
lawless  pi-inciples  of  the  Anabaptists.  And  his  admis- 
sions went  so  far  to  the  establishment  of  his  guilt  that 
the  Council  released  Fontaine  from  prison  under  bail  to 
attend  to  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  whenever  his  pres- 
ence might  be  needed. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  following  day  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  two  additional  members  rang- 
ing themselves  on  different  sides.  The  one  was  P.  Ber- 
thelier,  wduim  we  have  aheacjy  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  Calvin  and  his  rigorous  discip- 
line, and  on  whom  the  sword  of  ecclesiastical  |Jower  had 
fallen.     The  object  of  his  presence  in  the  Court  was  soon 


*  Geroult  was  one  of  the  Libertine  party  of  Geneva,  and  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  city  two  years  before. 
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made  obvious.  The  other  character  was  Germain  Col- 
ladon,  an  Israelite  indeed,  and  a  friend  in  whom  Calvin 
and  true  religion  might  confide.  He  appeared,  as  is 
supposed,  at  the  request  of  Calvin,  in  order  to  assist 
Fontaine  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case;  and  being  an 
able  lawyer,  and  from  principle  deeply  interested,  the 
cause  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  The 
result  of  the  collision  of  two  such  antagonists  was  such 
as  might  be  expected.  A  stormy  debate  ensued,  in 
which  Calvin  was  more  prominently  the  object  of  attack 
on  the  one  hand  and  defence  on  the  other  than  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar;  and  the  Court  adjourned,  after  a  short 
session,  without  advancing  one  step  in  the  process.  The 
momentous  events  of  that  day  called  out  the  Reformer 
himself  The  hour  had  arrived  when  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  appear  in  person.  The  attack  com- 
menced by  Servetus,  had  been  fc^llowed  up  by  one  of 
his  most  powerful  advocates,  and"  the  gauntlet  thus  boldly 
thrown  down  was  as  readily  taken  up,  by  one  who  was 
in  all  respects  the  most  able  to  wield  it.  And  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  Court  resumed  its  sessions,  the 
two  antagonists  met  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  Here 
a  number  of  eri'ors  charged  against  the  prisoner  were 
proved  by  reference  to  his  printed  works,  indisputably 
settling  his  guilt  as  "a  sower  of  great  heresies,"  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  At  this  meeting  were  fully  brought 
out,  for  the  first  time,  the  anti-trinitarian,  rationalistic, 
and  pantheistic  principles  of  the  accused.  Here  he 
avowed  that  none  of  the  Christian  fathers,  before  the 
Council  of  Nice,  had  ever  used  the  word  Trinity;  called 
Trinitarians  "Atheists,"  and  admitted  that  he  had  used 
the  blasphemous  metaphor  of  "  Cerberus"  and  "three 
headed  monster"  in  reference  to  the  thi-ee  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  And  on  this  occasion,  in  reply  to  Calvin,  he 
declared  his  belief  that  the  bench  and  buffet,  and  even 
the  devil,  and  all  things  else,  were  part  and  parcel  of 
God.-^- 

But  the  heretic  learned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  in  this 
meeting  he  had  presumed  too  far  on  the  supposed  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends  in  the  Council.     His  shocking  blas- 


^Rilliet,  p.  119. 
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phernies  were  unfavorably  received ;  and  when  this  "first 
act  of  the  trial  ended,"  that  day,  the  Court  decided  to 
liberate  both  Fontaine  and  his  surety,  "finding  by  the 
proofs  and  facts  produced  on  the  part  of  the  pursuers  that 
Servetus  cleai'ly  appeared  to  be  guilty." 

The  next  sitting  of  the  Council,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
.clothed  with  a  new  aspect  the  now  solemn  affair  in  which 
it  was  engaged.  In  the  process  of  inquiry  testimony 
was  elicited  sufficient  to  render  the  prisoner,  in  the  minds 
,of  the  members,  a  dangerous  person,  both  to  the  Church 
and  the  State,  His  case  became  less  a  theological  bat- 
tle with  Calvin  than  a  war  waged  against  religion  and 
liberty.  And  on  that  day  the  following  was  adopted  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Coui-t:  "Inasmuch  as  the  case  of 
heresy  of  M.  Servetus  vitally  afiects  the  welfare  of  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  resolved  to  proceed  with  his  trial ;  and  also 
to  write  to  Yienne  to  know  why  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
liow  he  had  escaped  ;  and  after  that,  when  all  is  ascer- 
tained, to  write  to  the  Magistracy  of  Berne,  of  Bale,  of 
Zurich,  of  Schaffhausen,  and  other  Churches  of  the  Swiss, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  whole."  Thus,  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  we  perceive  that  the  Council 
resolved  to  act  independently  of  Calvin,  and  also  not  to 
]-est  the  responsibility  of  their  verdict  on  themselves 
alone  ;  but  consult,  with  due  deference,  the  Magistrates 
and  Churches  of  the  other  Swiss  Cantons.  Rilliet  tells 
Xis  at  the  very  outset,  that  Servetus  was  "condemned  by 
Protestant  Magistrates,"*  and  not  by  Calvin,  or  his  in- 
fluence. Calvin  was  now  set  aside;  the  Council  under- 
took the  case  on  their  own  account ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Claude  Rigot,  became  the  prosecutor  in  the 
name  of  the  State.  Calvin  and  the  other  Ministers  were 
introduced  "in  order  to  maintain,  according  to  thej!>r6>- 
cess  verhal^  the  meaning  opposed  to  that  which  Servetus 
had  attached  to  the  authoi-s."  And  in  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  Reformer  showed  that  Servetus  had 
incorrectly  interpreted  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in  their 
use  of  the  word  IVinity^  and  quoted  Justin  Martyr  to 
prove  the  use  of  the  term  anterior  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Some  discussion  followed  on  the  use  of  the  title  Son  of 


Rilliet,  p.  62. 
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God ;  after  which  the  Court  adjourned,  Calvin  allowing 
the  prisoner  the  use  of  some  of  his  own  books,  and  the 
Council  granting  him  the  privilege  of  purchasing  others 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  His  request 
for  paper  was  limited  to  a  single  sheet,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  preventing  his  communicating  with  those 
outside  the  prison,  as  it  was  known  he  had  friends  in  the 
city,  and  the  jailer  was  ordered  to  keep  him  close. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  carried  out  their  design, 
of  writing  to  the  judges  at  Yienne,  to  obtain  the  particu- 
lars of  the  charges  which  led  to  his  trial  at  that  place,  a 
copy  of  which  letter,  in  obselete  French,  is  given  by  our 
author.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  there  was 
another  executed  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which  demands 
special  attention.  The  Attorney-General,  laying  aside 
the  articles  of  Fontaine,  containing  the  charges  of  heresy, 
now  framed  a  new  bill  of  indictment,  embracing  counts 
of  an  almost  entirely  political  complexion.  These  refer- 
red to  the  prisoner's  "  previous  history — his  connection 
with  other  theologians — the  printing  of  his  book,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  that  must  follow  its  publication  ; 
and,  finally,  to  his  object  in  coming  to  Geneva,  and  his 
connections  in  that  city." 

"  The  details  concerning  his  doctrines  had  disappear- 
ed: — the  theological  prosecution  gave  place  to  a  trial 
whose  tendency  bore  less  on  Ihe  actual  heresy  of  the  ac- 
cused than  on  the  dangerous  results  of  his  opinions,  and 
of  his  persisting  in  spreading  them."  "Calvin  disap- 
peared before  the  general  interests  of  the  Reformed 
Churches."  "  In  the  public  prosecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  Servetus  no  account  was  taken  of  his  altercations 
with  the  Reform er-^t he  position  of  the  latter  had  changed 
too  much  for  any  offence  against  him  to  be  reckoned  a 
crime.  If  Servetus  had,  in  the  eyes  of  Genevese  justice, 
no  other  fault  than  that  which  De  la  Fontaine  declared 
him  guilty  in  regard  to  Calvin,  his  acquittal  had  been 
certain.  The  Reformer  is  no  longer  confounded  with  the 
Reformation,  and  if  he  alone  had  been  concerned  in  the 
aifair  of  Servetus,  all  his  efforts  would  have  been  un- 
availing to  secure  the  condemnation  of  his  adversary." 
Servetus  was  "condemned  by  the  majority  of  his  judges, 
not  at  all  as  the  opponent  of  Calvin — scarcely  as  an 
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MUCH  MORE  IMPORTANT  PART  THAN  THEOLOGY,  TOWARDS  THE 
CLOSE  OF  HIS    TRIAL-— THEY    CAME  ON   THE  STAGE    WITH   THE 

Attorney-General."* 

''  These  are  the  sentiments,"  says  the  translator,  "  of 
one  wlio  has  thoroughly  examined  the  documentary  and 
historical  evidence  in  this  melancholy  affair."  Calvin 
was,  in  fact,  no  party  to  the  trial  in  its  closing  and  more 
painful  stages.  The  charges  preferred  by  Rigot  viewed 
the  prisoner,  not  in  the  light  of  a  teacher  of  religious  . 
error,  but  as  a  dangerous  and  fiery  spirit,  whose  constant 
endeavors  had  tended  to  the  entire  disorganizing  of 
Christendom. f  Except  so  far  as  religion  was  inseparably 
blended  with  the  interests  of  the  State,  Servetus  was 
tried  exclusively  as  a  political  offender.  In  all  govern- 
ments where  religion  is  established  by  law,  it  is  impos- 
sible wholly  to  act  in  reference  to  the  one  without  trench- 
ing on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Geneva,  at  this  transition  period,  that  the 
impious  errors  and  blasphemies  of  Servetus, — but  little 
better  than  the  most  revolting  forms  of  infidelity,  could 
not  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  seditious  and 
revolutionary.  His  unsparing  vituperations  against  the 
leading  Reformers,  and  his  low  degrading  views  of  the 
Godhead,  and  other  errors,  were  eminently  adapted  to 
inspire  the  minds  of  men  with  a  contempt  and  disbelief 
in  all  religion,  and  give  a  loose  to  all  the  more  furious 
passions  of  their  natures.  To  cast  into  contempt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Reformation,  was  to  revolutionize  the  State. 
And  though  Servetus  may  have  disavowed  such  inten- 
tions, the  dangerous  results  of  the  success  of  his  system 
of  faith  were  clearly  foreseen  by  the  Genevese  judges. 
To  overtlirow  and  supplant  Calvinism,  though  many  of 
them  did  not  ex  anirao  embrace  it,  they  knew  would  be 
to  superinduce  a  train  of  disasters,  such  as  had  followed 
the  exile  of  the  Reformer  seventeen  years  before.  Car- 
dinal Sadolet  had  then  edeavored  to  bring  Geneva  back 
to  the  bosom  of  holy  mother,  and  the  effort  might  be  re- 
peated.    Faction   and  murder  had  reigned  in  the  city, 

*  Rilliet,  pp.  130,  1-3  L 

f  Musculus  said,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  that  Servetus  was  only  wish- 
ing to  make  usb  of  the  bad  feelings  of  some  great  men  at  Geneva,  against 
Calvin,  in  order  to  obtain  a  position,  whence  he  might  be  able  to  agitate 
other  churches." — Henry,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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in  the  absence  of  one  pnro  spirit,  and  the  same  bloody- 
scenes  might  be  re-enacted  under  the  change  that  threa- 
tened them.  Wicked  men  will  endure  some  of  the  res- 
traints which  religion  imposes,  if  it  but  secures  to  them 
temporal  prosperity  and  safety.  Viewing  it  as  an  old 
soldiery  or  a  standing  army,  they  will  willingly  be  taxed 
for  its  support,  while  in  their  hearts  they  like  it  not. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  principles  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  Little  Council  of  Geneva  in  1558.  A  majority 
of  that  body  were  hostile  to  the  Oalvinistic  faith  ;*  yet, 
they  rem.embered  the  scenes  of  1587  and  1538,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  plunge  the  Republic  again  into  a  sea 
of  troubles,  Napoleon  once  said,  that  if  left  to  choose 
between  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  bloody 
reign  of  Jacobinism,  he  would  infinitely  prefer  the  for- 
mer. So  thought  men  two  centuries  and  a  half  before. 
And  though  the  counts  in  Rigot's  indictment  may  have 
borne  on  their  face  that  which  seemed  to  savor  of  the 
odium  theologicuTn^  it  is  manifest  that  the  court  looked 
beyond  this  to  results  of  a  political  character.  They  lost 
sigiit  of  the  one,  except  so  far  as  it  was  complicated  with 
the  other.  Citations  from  the  fathers  and  the  inspired 
writers  by  Calvin  and  the  otlier  divines  were  tolerated 
and  even  called  for,  but  with  the  prominent  design  of 
thwarting  in  theological  combat,  one  whom  they  viewed 
as  an  enemy  of  their  temporal  peace.  His  defeat  in  the 
one  fi^ld,  they  desired  to  be  the  end  of  his  career  in  the 
other.  His  design  in  visiting  Geneva  was  scrutinized 
with  a  careful  eye ;  his  repeated  prevarications  of  the 
truth  had  lost  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  judges  ;  and 
official  news  from  the  late  scene  of  his  perils,  Yienne, 
was  soon  to  render  the  cause  of  Servetus  disastrous  in 
deed.  That  the  prisoner  himself  viewed  his  trial  as  a 
civil  rather  than  a  religious  one,  is  evident  from  his  ap- 
peals to  the  magistrates  in  their  official  capacity. 

During  tiiis  term,  the  friends  of  Servetus  in  the  city, 
were  not  idle  in  exciting  public  sympathy  in  his  favor. 
And  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  nerved  all  the  powers 
of  his    herculean    mind    to  rebuke    and  denounce    the 


*  We  wish  anti-Calviuists  of  every  shade  of  opiiiiou,  would  ponder  the 
question,  "  who  burned  Servetus."    Ans.  anti-Calvinists. 
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errors  of  the  heretic  from  the  pulpit,  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple being  drawn  by  a  false  commisseration  to  favor  his 
cause. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  the  Council  received  from  the 
Court  of  Yienne,  a  reply  to  their  communication  of  the 
22d.  The  papers  which  they  requested  from  Yienne 
were  not  granted,  because  trial  had  been  had,  and  sen- 
tence passed  ;  and  it  was  deemed  derogatory  to  the  honor 
of  the  French  Judiciary  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
anoliier  process.  The  officials  at  Yienne,  howevei'^,  sent 
a  copy  of  the  sentence  of  death,  pronounced  against 
Servetus,  in  his  absence.  And  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion they  had  assumed,  they  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  rendition  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  penalty  might  be 
duly  executed  on  him,  "  in  such  a  way  that  there  would 
be  no  need  to  seek  other  charges  against  him."  Thus, 
there  was  a  convenient  way  opened  to  the  Council  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  prisoner,  without  imbruing  their 
hands  in  his  blood.  The  Yiennese  claimed  it  as  their 
rights  to  kindle  the  flames  of  retribution  round  the 
heretic. 

But  the  Genevese  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
for  the  reason  that  they  felt  themselves  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  well  as  their  Romanist 
neighbors.  It  was  also  contrary  to  their  ancient  usages, 
to  deliver  up  prisoners  whom  they  had  arrested;  but  they 
were  required  to  prosecute  their  cases  to  their  termination. 

Whether  this  course  was  the  best  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  the  one  preferred  by  Servetus.  -When  he  was 
confronted  by  his  former  jailor  at  Yienne,  and  asked 
whether  he  preferred  to  remain  and  stand  his  trial  in 
Geneva,  or  return  with  those  who  had  come  to  demand 
him,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  weeping,  and  im- 
plored the  privilege  of  being  tried  where  he  was.  In 
Geneva,  there  was  yet  hope  ;  in  Yienne,  the  pile  was, 
as  it  were,  reared  to  consume  him  to  ashes. 

The  Attorney-General  had  closed  the  prosecution,  and 
nothing  seemed  now  necessary  but  for  the  Council  to 
render  their  verdict.  But  at  this  point  in  the  proceed- 
ing, it  was  determined,  whether  at  the  instance  of  Calvin 
or  his  antagonist,  is  not  certain,  to  grant  Servetus  another 
hearing  in  a  written  discussion  with  Calvin,  on  the  theo- 
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Idgic^l  pofnts'  at  issu6'.    THis  'was  doubtless  k  decided 
advantage  to  the  acGU'sed,  as  it  gave  him  and  bis  friends    . 
time  for  manoenvering^  and  complicated  the  affairs  of 
Calvin.     Calvin  was  to  extract  the  exceptionable  pas- 
sages verbatim,  from  Serve.tu8'  book,  and  the  accused 
was  allowed  to  reply  at  length,  that  the  vi^hole  discussion 
might  be  intelligrble  to  the  §wis8  chur<}hes.     O^lyixK  kw: 
his  turn,  was  to  replj^/ -:;*^^^}*^;^;''5^'-%-!:i«^'^^^ 

At  this  juncture  occurred' the  fearful  contest,  on  ther, 
subject  of  excominnnication,  t6  which  reference  has  al-  •• 
ready  been  made.     In  this  struggle  for  the  troth^  we  see- 
the soul  of  that  mighty  man  amplify  its  powers  to  the  \ 
full  extent  of  the  difficuities  with  which  he  was  called     ' 
to  grapple.     In  no  instance  in  the  whol6  of  his  mortal 
career,  did.hc  present  so  glorious  a  picture  of  the  sub-   . 
lime,  as  when  battling  oii  the  one  hand  witli  an  insidious 
foe  iVom  abroad,  he  was  called  to  encounter  the  deter- 
mined  opposition  of  th'e  very  court  on  whicb   he  was 
dependant  for  a   favorable  decision.    To  maintain  his  .. 
principles,  he  run  th§  imminent  risk  of  prejudicing  tbe 
Council  against  him,  and  causing  tbem  to  find  in  iavor 
of  Servetus. ;  But  he  was  inflexible,   because  he  knew  . 
no  course  but  that^which  the  glory  of  God  dictated.  ^'  ■    >    ' 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  P.  Berthelier  petitioned  the 
Council  to  cancel  the  sentence  of  the  Consistory,  and 
admit  him  to  the  Lord's  table^  and  hi§  petition  was 
favorably  answered.  The  result  has  bpen  given.  But 
on  the  same  day  on  which  Oalvin  was  thus  defeated,  he 
was  called  to  enter  the  lists  with  Servetus,  now  flusjied 
with  the  most  brilliant  hopes  of  success  ;  supported  by  ,' 
the  presence  of  his  friends,  Perrin  and  Berthelier,  both  ' 
in  the  Council.  Servetus  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage" 
of  this  circumstance.  He  felt  now  well  nigh  certain  of 
victof-y,  and  as  was  his  wont — humble  When  his  party  . 
seemed  weak,  and  bold  and  defiant  as  they  appeared 
strong, — he  avowed  his  design  to' pursue  his  opponent, 
"  till  the  cause  be  terminated  by  the  death  of  him  oi'  me." 
But  the  Reformer  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  the 
Spaniard  gained  nothing  by  the  contest.  lie  grappled 
with  two  adversaries  at  once,  the  Council  and  Berthelier 
in  the  pulpit,  and  with  Servetus'  replies,  in  the  written 
debate  which  followed.  This  di-scussion  was  chai-acter- 
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ized  by  g;reat  asperity  and  invective  on  the  part  of  Ser 
vetus,  who  believed  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  triumph  ; 
and  severity  was  not  wanting  in  the  replications  of  the 
Reformer.  At  length,  the  contest  ended,  and  the  ar- 
ticles extracted  from  the  books  of  Servetus,  his  vindi- 
cation, aad  Calvin's  refutation,  were  presented  to  the 
Council  on  the  5th  of  September,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  presented  to  the  Swiss  churches.  Calvin  liad 
opposed  this  reference,  while  Servetus  desired  it ;  and 
the  wish  of  the  latter  was  ultimately  granted,  after  a 
delay  of  two  weeks.  But,  pending  this  delay,  Servetus, 
probably  at  the  suggestion  of  friends  in  the  city,  claimed 
the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  and  the  reference  of  his 
case  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  to  wdiich  he  ap- 
pealed^ in  hope  of  finding  in  a  more  popular  body,  a 
decision  favorable  to  himself.  The  Council  decided  to 
grant  neitiier  request.  And  as  the  trial  had  now  been 
protracted  for  a  njonth,  the  longest  period  allowed  by 
the  criminal  edicts,  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  prepara- 
tory to  referring  the  case  to  the  Sw^rss  churches  for  their 
decision. "^ 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Swiss  churches  and  the  reception  of  their 
answers,  Servetus  was  tossed  between  alternate  hopes 
and  fears,  as  to  the  result.  For  a  time,  he  felt  sure  of 
being  acquitted.  It  was  known  that  both  Berne  and 
Bale  were  not  on  the  best  terms  with  Calvin,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  Zuingle  might  influence  Zurich  to  favor  tol- 
eration. Inflated  with  such  prospects,  Servetus  even 
proceeded  to  institute  an  action  against  Calvin,  asking 
the  Council  to  put  him  on  trial,  professing  himself  wil- 
Img  to  die,  if  he  failed  in  convicting  his  enemy."  A  little 
while  before  he  had  contested  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Court  in  cases  of  heresy,  (like  his  own,)  but  now  it 
seems  eminently  proper  that  this  same  body  should  sit 
on  the  case  of  his  rival,  on  precisely  similar  charges. 
This  ebullition  of  passion  closed  with  a  tissue  of  invec- 
tive against  Calvin,  styling  him  a  magician,  deserving 
to  be  condemned,  exterminated,  and  hunted  from  the 
city.  Servetus  here  avows  the  common  opinions  of  the 
age,  that  it  was  right  to  put  men  to  death  for  their 
opinions.  ,  w 
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The  reference  of  the  case  to  the  Swiss  churches  con- 
sumed near  a  month,  and  on  the  18th  October  an  answer 
was  returned.  These  churches  were  unanimous  in  their 
jndgn^ent  of  the  guilt  of  Servetus.  Berne,  to  which  the 
case  wasi  first  presented,  replied,  "we  pray  the  Lord 
that  He  may  give  you  a  spirit  of  prudence,  and  counsel, 
and  strength,  that  you  may  put  your  own  and  other 
churches  beyond  the  reach  of  this  pest."  This  same 
church  had,  two  yeaAs  before,  counselled  moderation  in 
the  case  of  Jerome  Bolsec,  who  had  been  arraigned  for 
his  attack  on  predestination.  A  different  decision,  in 
the  present  instance,  obviously  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  Bernevmade  a  wide  difference  between  the  nature 
of  the  offences,  and  the  individual  offenders.  The  he- 
resy of  Bolsec  was  not  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  call 
for  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power  :  that  of  Servetus 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  the  c-ivil  in- 
stitutions based  upon  it. 

The  church  of  Zurich,  after  complimenting  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  Calvin,  said,  "  but  the  iioly  providence  of 
God  offers  to  you,  at  this  hour,  an  opportunity  of  freeing 
yourselves  and  us  from  that  injurious  suspicion,  if  you 
know  how  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  preventing  the 
further  spreading  of  that  poison.  We  do  not  doubt  bnt 
that  your  Lordships  will  act  thus." 

The  church  of  Schaffhausen  expressed  itself  thus: 
"  We  do  not  question  but  that  you  will  repress  the  at- 
tempts of  Servetus,  according  to  your  praiseworthy  pru- 
dence, in  order  that  his  blasphemies  may  not  waste  like 
a  gangrene,  the  members  of  Christ:  for,  to  engage  in 
long  reasonings  to  overthrow  his  errors,  woulid  be  to  go 
mad  with  a  fool."   ^ 

The  church  of  Bale,  after  exhorting  the  Council  to 
endeavor  to  reclaim  Servetus,  concluded  thus  :  "  But 
if  he  show  himself  to  be  incurably  wedded  to  his  per- 
verse opinions,  check  him  according  to  your  office,  and 
the  power  which  you  hold  from  God,  so  that  he  may 
ntjver  more  be  able  to  trouble  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  fend  may  not  be  worse  than  the  beginning." 

The  governments  of  Berne  and  Zurich  contributed 
their  influence  to  that  of  the  churches,  urging  the  Coun- 
cil of  Geneva  not  to  suffer  so  gross  an  offender  to  escape. 
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And  Ilaller,  the  pastor  of  Berne,  wrote  to  Bnllinger, 
that  60  intense  was  the  feeling  against  Servetns  there, 
that  if  lie  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bernese  magis- 
trates, they^wonld  have  committed  him  to  the  flames. 
"The  Council  of  Geneva,"  sajs  Killiet,  "  had  still  too 
much  the  habit  of  yielding  to  that  t>f  Berne,  to  refuse  a 
sentence  which  thev  prompted,  though  it  was  more  with 
a  view  to  their  government,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
than  from  purely  theological  motivbs."''^ 

On  the  reception  of  these  opinions,  the  Council  met  on 
the  26tli  October,  to  act  definitively  on  the  case.  Perrin 
presided,  and  made  a  last  and  powerful  effort  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner;  first  proposing  his  entire  acquittal,  which 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  exile  of  Calvin, 
and  wliich  the  Syndic  but  too  earnestl^y  desired, — and 
tlien  moving  the  reference  of  the  case  to  the  Council  of 
Two  liimdred,  for  a  final  decision.  In  both  propositions 
be  was  baffled. 

In  this  meeting  of  the  Council,  there  were  twenty 
meml^ers  present,  only  seven  of  whom  were  decided  Gal- 
vjnists.  But  of  the  other  party,  only  five,  including 
Pei-rin,  could  be  induced  to  sustain  Servetns.  Those 
vei-y  8an)e  persons  who  now  cast  their  votes  against  liim 
one  njonth  afterwards,  took  as  firm  a  stand  against  Cal- 
vin, on  the  subject  of  excommunication.  The  solemn 
verdict  was  finally  rendered,  and  the  prisoner  was  sen; 
tenced  to  be  led  to  the  heights  of  Champel,  outsi4e  the 
citv.  and  burned  alive,  and  his  books  with  him.  And 
on  the  following  day,  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  waters 
of  Leman,  and  the  stupendous  ramparts  of  the  Jura,  this 
melancholy  auto  da  fe  of  Pi'otestant  Gei^eva,  was  duly 
executed.  Fai'el  was  present,  having  come  at  the  ur- 
gent solicitation  of  Calvin,  and  attended  the  prisoner  to 
the  place  of  execution,  exhorting  him  to  the  last  to  re- 
nounce his  eri'ors  and  save  his  life. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  who  was  the  murderer  of 
Servetus?  For,  viewing  the  case  as  exclusively  a  re- 
ligious one,  as  has  genei-ally  been  done — a  ti'ial  f(5r 
hcrcS}' — in  ihe  light  of  the  llitli  century,  w^e  can  hardly 
characterize  it   by    a   milder   term.      Our  proposition, 
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M^hich  we  now  state,  and  to  which  we  have  constantly 
looked,  is  that  it  was  not  Calvin.  The  outline  of  the 
whole  proceeding  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  give; 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  evidence  before  us, 
drawn  from  the  Registers  of  the  Court,  justifies  us,  we 
think,  in  taking  this  stand  in  favor  of  the  Ref(jrmer, ;    - 

First. — The  Court  which  issued  the  case  was  a  civil, 
and  not  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Had  it  been  the 
Consistory  instead  of  the  Little  Council  of  Geneva,  the 
agency  of  Calvin  would  have  appeared  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  But  it  was  not  the  Court  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
returned  tbe  verdict,  and  then  delivered  the  prisoner  over 
to  Caesar  to  execute  the  sentence.  Calvin  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  was  even  excluded  from 
political  rights  with  the  other  clergy,  by  being  denied  a 
seat  in  the  "  Council  General."  Moreover,  Servetus  was 
not  condemned  by  Calvin's  adherents  in  the  "Little 
Council ;"  because  they  were  a  small  minority  and  wholly 
unable  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  body.  ..'u.  :..;•.     -: 

Secondly. — It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  heresy  mainly 
that  Servetus  was  condeninfed.  And  we  sustain  this 
conclusion  by  still  further  reference  to  the  testiinopy  of 
an  unprejudiced  witness,  who  has  carefully  examined 
the  authentic  documents,  the  records  of  the  Court,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  historical  evidence  beside.  "The 
heresy  of  Servetus  had  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Geneva,  the  two-fold  character  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition.  It  was  at  once  the  outraged  honour  of  God 
and  the  peace  of  society  that  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  defending  while  they  punished  him.  The  intimate 
union  that  existed  in  the  State  between  religion  and 
poWtics  led  men  to  regard  in  the  same  light  errors  which 
assailed  the  former  and  deeds  which  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter.  In  both  men  saw  a  revolt  against 
the  established  constitution,  and  by  consequence  a  crime. 
The  purely,  theological  quarrel  had  disappeared  before 
this  motive  for  condemnation  ;  and  the  judicial  sentence, 
in  the  list  of  cliarges  brought  against  Servetus,  does  not 
mention  at  all  either  the  attacks  against  Calvin  or  those 
against  the  Ministers  of  Geneva.  "The  Magistracy 
being  once  thoroughly  convinced,  by  the  unprejudiced 
advice  of  the  Helvetic   Churches,  that  the  opinions  of 
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Servetus  implied  something  more  than  a  mere  dissent 
from  Calvin,  and  that  they  were  most  certainly  pernicious 
to  religion,  the  principles  of  public  order,  as  then  under- 
stood, did  not  permit  them  longer  to  hesitate  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  see  in  them  the  crime  of 
treason  against  society."  They  forgot  "the  theologian  to 
think  only  of  the  criminal."*  The  majonty  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  we  have  seen,  were  not  of  Calvin's  faith,  and  even 
the  majority  of  those  who  voted  the  prisoner  guilty  be- 
longed to  the  opposite  party.  Anti-Calvinists  burned 
Servetus. 

Thirdly. — It  was  not  Calvin's  personal  influence  that 
caused  the  Council  to  render  a  verdict  qf  guilty,  and  es- 
pecially the  punishment  of  the  stake.  The  old  ordinances 
of  the  Emperors,  particularly  of  Frederic  II.,  were  still 
in  force  in  Geneva;  according  to  which  heretics  were 
placed  in  the  same  rank,  witlr  regard  to  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment, as  traitors. f  During  the  whole  process  Calvin 
was  used  more  as  an  instrument  to  sustain  preconceived 
opinions  than  as  an  adviser  or  counsellor.  His  gigantic 
mind  and»vast  learnine:  the  Council  found  necessary  to 
press  into  service  to  combat  the  subtle  reasonings  of 
Servetus.  At  that  very  time  they  set  him  at  nought, 
even  at  the  expense  of  violating  the  edicts  of  Geneva, 
by  wresting  from  the  Consistory  the  right  of  excommu- 
nication. And  from  the  day  of  the  arrest,  to  the  final 
action  of  the  Court,  Calvin  did  not  know  whether  the 
case  would  terminate  in  his  own  death  or  exile,  or  in 
that  of  his  enemy.  Geneva  had  no  criminal  code,  and 
the  decisions  of  her  Courts  were  consequently  arbitrary, 
being  regulated  by  the  general  sentiments  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  when  Servetus  was  arrested,  not  only  the 
finding  of  the  Court  was  uncertain,  but  even  the  penalty, 
in  the  event'  of  his  being  declared  guilty. ;{:  Had  the 
Reformer  been  the  blood-thirsty  monster  that  some  have 
represented  him,  and  had  he  possessed  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  Council,  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to 
the  Swiss  Churches  would  have  been  obviated.  The 
^responsibility    would    have    been    thrown    upon    hirn 

*  Rilliet,  pp.  204,  205.     f  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  194. 
X  Vide  Rettte,  pp.  82,  86. 
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and  the  conscientioDS  scruples  of  the  members  set  at 
rest. 

Fourthly. — It  will  be  said,  that  though  the  Court  was 
a  civil  tribunal,  the  case  a  trial  for  sedition,  and  Calvin's 
influence  did  not  procure  the  verdict, — still  Calvin,  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  was  consenting  unto  his  death."    The 
-truth  of  this  vre  freely  admit.     But  are  we  to  hold'  one 
man  up  us  a  solitary  example  of  an  erroneous  belief  long 
since  exploded?    This  were  in  the  highest  degree, invi- 
dious.    And  it  were  moreover,  to  do  what  too  many  of 
Calvin's  enemies  condemn   him  for  doing.     It  were,  if 
not  to  lead  him  to  the  stake,  to  load  his  memory  with 
infamy,  not  for  the  overt  act  of  persecution.^  hut  for  the 
exercise  of  an  opinion.     One  of  the  most  recent  attacks 
on  Calvin's   memory  is  by  a  man*  who  cherishes  the 
do^ma  that    man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief.     As 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  we  must  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  exculpating  Calvin  for  his  belief  that  heretics 
plight  be  lawfully  punished  by  the  sword.     But  did  he 
stand  alone  in  this  belief,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ?      Had    this   been   so — had   Romanists   and  Re- 
formed— the  Christian  world  generally — avowed  the  doc- 
trine, of  free  toleration  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  then 
might  the  Reformer  at  Geneva  been  held  up  to  the  rep- 
robation of  the  whole  church.     But  to  condemn  Calvin 
for  this  opinion,  is  to  take   dangerous  ground,  both  for 
Papists  and  Protestants.     We  have  seen  what  Romanists 
did,  and  what  they  desired  still  further  to  do  at  Vienne; 
and  we  ^re  not  ignorant  of  what^they  have  done  in  other 
ages  and  in  other  places.     And.  we  know  what  many 
Protestants  have  done,  under  the  enjoyment  of  far  greater 
light  than  shone  on  the  world  in  Calvin's  time.     When 
Cornwallis  was  fighting  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  and  the 
veterans  of  Old  England  wer^  giving  way  before  the 
bayonets  of  the  "Maryland  Line,"  his  Lordship  ordered 
his  artillery  to  load  with  grape  and  lire  on  the  contend- 
ing masses,  sweeping  down  friend  and  foe  by  the  njur- 
derous  storm.     To  reach  his  enemies,  he  fired  through 
his  own  lines.     In  like  manner,  theological  disputants  of 
different  shades  of  belief,  who  think  it  incumbent  on 
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them  to  i*i6|^M  Calvin  as  the  implacable  perseootor  of 
Sei'vetiis,  are  liable  to  b^e  swept  down  by  the  discharges 
of  their  own  artillery.  Let  it  be  established  as  a  settled 
opinion  that  an  indelible  stain  attaches  to  all  those,  who 
tbr  the  last  thousand  yeara^  consciously  believed  in.  the 
punishment  ot*  heresy  by  the  civil  arm,  and  "who  can 
be  saved  ?"  '  Rome  ancf  Retbwnation,  Galvinist  and  Ar- 
minian,  Socinian  and  Ti'initari^n,  will,  fall  under  one 
common  anathema.  This  in.discriminating  artillery  will 
sweep  down  for  the-  Romanists,  Cardinal  Tournon,  In- 
quisitor Ory,  and  the  other  fnuctionaries  at  Vienne,  and 
all  other  Inquisitors  since  the  days  of  St.  Dominic. 
It  will  lay  under  the  same  condemnation,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  leading  Reformers  of  Germany  and 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  They  thought,  "  that  of  all  crimes, 
the  most  atrocious  is  the  spiritual  murder  of  souls,  while 
vengeance  should  not  be  left  to  God,  since  that  wouM 
be,  by  postponing  the  punishment,  to  increase  and  pro- 
long the  innuence  of  evil."*  The  impetuous  Farel,  and 
the  benevolent  Bullinger,  both  went  further  in  the  affair 
of  Servetus  than  Calvin  did.  The  latter  opposed  with 
all  his  might  the  punishment  by  fire,  and  plead  for  the 
substitution  of  the  sword  :  the  former  were  of  one  mind 
with  the  Council.  "It  is  to  him  (Calvin)  notwithstand- 
ing, that  men  have  always  imputed  the  guilt  of  that 
funeral  pile,  which  he  wished  had  never  been  reared. "f 
The  amiable  Helanchthon  said,  "that  the  Magistrates  of 
Geneva  did  well  to  burn  the  heretic.":]:  The  Arnjinian, 
Bolsec,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Geneva  for  his  at- 
tack on  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  holds,  this  lan- 
guage regarding  Servetus:  "That  he  telt  no  displeasure 
at  tlie  death  of  so  obstinate  and  monstrous  an  heretic, 
ior  he  was  utterly  vile  and  unworthy  of4he  society  of 
men ;  and  I  would  wish  that  all  who  aid  him  were  ex- 
term  inated  and  the  Church  of  our  Lord  well  purified 
from  such  vermin. "|  And,  as  we  have  seen,  Servetus 
hinfeielf  avowed  the  same  eentiments  only  a  fe\v  days  be- 
fore his  sentence  was  known.  '  ^  '  •  ■■':.-.  ■^^'■-y---''''''-':'^^' 
Such  indeed  were  the  doctrines  of  all  Christendom  at 
that  time,  and  not  particularly  of  any  man  or  class  of 
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men.  And  we  are  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the 
remarks  of  onr  Swiss  author  with  those  of  a  distinguished 
Christian  Jurist  and  Statesman  of  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Wirt,  many  years  ago,  tiiat  it  was  not  Calvin,  but  the 
age  in  which  lie  lived,  tliat  brought  Servetus  to  the  stake. 

Montesquieu  to  some  extent  justifies  the  Council  of 
Geneva,  two  ages  after  the  melancholy  event.  And  we 
can  never  cast  the  veil  of  oblivioij  over  the  actions  of 
men  claiming  the  true  Apostolic  succession  more  than  a 
century  after  Calvin's  death.  The  dragooning  of  Puri- 
tans and  Covenanters  may  stand  in  the  same  categoiy 
with  the  doings  of  St.  Bartholeinew's  day.  Tfie  revolt- 
ing cruelties  inflicted  by  Laud  on  Leighton,(the  fathei-of 
the  Arch-Eishop,)  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  under 
the  first  Charles,  alike  with  the  missions  of  Claverhouse 
and  Jeffries  under  the  second,  indicate  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  obsolete  then;  and  should  seal  tlie  lips  of  many 
who  esteem  it  God's  service  to  hold  the  Genevese  lie- 
former  up  as  a  monster  to  the  N^forld.  How  far  the  sys- 
tem of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity  which  have 
been  embodied  in  his  writings  are  really  responsible  for 
the  odium  entertained  towards  him,  it  would  be  well  to 
inquire. 

The  estimation  in  wliich  Calvin  was  held  by  the  purest 
men  who  knew  him  personally,  and  those  of  succeeding 
ages,  shows  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  stained  with 
innocent  blood.  The  Reformers  on  the  Continent,  both 
Lutheran  and  Swiss,  the  Prelates  of  England,  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  looked  up  to  him  as  a  guiding 
star  in  the  galaxy  of  religious  teachers.  His  correspon- 
dence shows  that  he  kept  the  consciences  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe.  Among  his  manuscripts  is  found  a  fas- 
ciculus with  the  title  "Letti'es  par  divers  Rois,  Princes, 
Seigneurs,  et  Dames  pour  consul ter  sur  les  cas  de  con- 
science epineaux,  ou  pour  le  remercier  de  ses  ouvrages." 
Kings,  Princes,  Lords  and  Ladies  consulted  him  on 
tlie  most  intricate  and  solemn  questions  connected 
with  the  piety  of  the  heart.  Arch-Bishop  Parker,  in 
Elizabeth's  name,  thanked  him  for  the  part  he  bore  in 
the  Reformation  in  England.  PLs  correspondence  with 
Cranmer,  and  the  reference  of  the  Liturgy  to  him  for 
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correction,  are  facts  too  well  known  to  be  repeated. 
Knox  testified  that  Geneva  was  "the  most  perfect  school 
of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles."  Montesquieu's  celebrated  eniogium  was, 
"Tfie  Genevese  may  bless  the  day  that  Calvin  was  born." 
Reate  accords  him  the  honour  of  founding  a  prosperous 
Church  in  Geneva,  and  of  having  "a  great  share  in 
forming  its  political  as  well  as  spiritual  legislation."  To 
quote  the  favourable  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished 
Divines  of  every  age  since  Calvin's  day,  would  exceed 
our  limits,  and  only  repeat  what  has  been  often  given  to 
the  public.  His  influence  is  now  enjoyed  by  millions, 
who  know  him  only  in  the  character  of  a  bigotted  secta- 
rian and  persecutor.  In  the  Republic  and  in  the  Church, 
which  received  their  cast  under  his  moulding  hand,  and 
in  the  educational  systems  which  now  prevail  through- 
out Protestant  Christendom,  we  recognize  the  agency  of 
one  whom  God  raised  up  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
and  to  transmit  a  hallowing  influence  down  to  far  dis- 
tant ages.  A  life  of  unremitted  toil,  self-denial,  and 
suffering,  which  doubtless  brought  him  prematurely  to 
the  grave, — a  life  into  which  is  compressed  the  work  of 
ordinary  minds  for  centuries, — a  life  devoted  wholly  to 
tlie  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God,  siiould 
be  sufticient  to  outweigh  one  erroneous  opinion,  which 
he  held  in  common  with  all  the  world. 

Yiewing  him  in  the  light  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High,  we  cannot  better 
characterize  him,  in  closing  our  remarks,  than  in  the 
words  of  his  cotemporary  and  friend,  Alex.  Moras : 
"  Christum  Peotore — Christum  Ore — Christum  opera 
Spirat." 
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"So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God." — 
Romans  x  :  17.  ^^ 

In  the  words  before  us,  the  Ai)ostle  fii'st  states  in 
what  the  essence  of  a  sinner's  relisrion  consists,  and 
then  how  it  is  produced.  The  essence  of  this  reli- 
gion, as  plainly  appears  from  the  context,  he  makes 
to  be  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  "If  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart,  that  God  liath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  wath  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation."  As  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  novelty,,  and  to  show  that  he  taught  nothing  but  what 
was  contained  in  the  lively  oracles  of  God,  the  Apostle 
appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  to  the  testimony 
of  an  ancient  Prophet.  "For  the  Scripture  saith,  who- 
soever believth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed."  I  must 
call  your  especial  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
applies  this  passage  to  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  ;  as  it 
furnishes  a  strong  incidental  proof  of  his  profound  con- 
viction that  the  very  words  of  Scripture  were  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  knew  nothing  of  an  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  as  contradistinguished  from  an  inspiration 
of  the  letter,  and  consequently  does  not  scruple  to  build 
an  argument  upon  a  single  expression,  when  that  ex- 
pression is  the  language  of  a  Prophet.  Because  the 
^Q,n\)U\YQ  ^ii\\\i' whosoever .,  without  liujitation  or  restric- 
tion, tlie  AposUe  concludes  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek.  This  term  equally  in- 
cludes them  both,  and  he  accordingly  has  no  hesitation 
in  drawing  the  inference,  that  "the  same  Lord  over  all 
is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him."  It  is  to  be  received 
as  an  universal  proposition,  true  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  tliat  upon  the  force  o^  a  single 
term — tliat  "  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved." 

*  Sermon  Preached  in  Charleston  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association, 
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The  religion  of  a  sinner  being  compendionsly  embraced 
by  the  Apostle  under  the  head  of  faith,  the  question 
arises,  how  is  this  faith  produced  ?  The  successive  steps 
of  the  process  are  first  expanded  in  a  series  of  foi'cible 
and  i)ungent  interrogatories,  and  then  recapitulated  in 
the  words  of  the  text.  '' IIow  tiien  shall  they  call  on 
Him  in  whon)  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and 
how  shall  they, hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent."  That  is,  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  faith  there  must  be  a  Divine  testimony. 
The  Word  of  God  is  its  standard  and  measure.  That 
this  testimony  may  produce  faith,  it  must  be  known — it 
must  be  imparted  from  without — it  is  not  the  offspring 
of  our  own  cogitations,  nor  the  product  of  our  own 
thoughts;  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  report.  But 
in  order  that  it  may  be  proposed  and  communica- 
ted, there  must  be  persons  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose— ^there  must  be  Apostles — men,  in  other  words,  to 
whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  intj-usted.  This  then  is 
the  Divine  arrangement.  A  class  of  men  is  put  in 
chai'ge  of  tliat  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  faith.  This 
is  inspii'ati(>n.  Tliey  report  to  othei's  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord — this  is  revelation — and  this  jeport  is  the  medium 
through  which  a  saving  faith  is  engendered.  "So  then 
faith  Cometh  by  heai'ing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God."  Lis|)iration  gives  rise  to  revelation,  revelation  to 
faith,  and  faith  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion.  If 
you  ask  the  Apostle  what  it  is  to  be  inspired^^he  briefly 
answers  that  it  is  to  be  sent  with  a  message  from  God — 
if  you  ask  him  what  he  means  by  revelation,  he  as 
})r()mptly  replies  that  it  is  the  Divine  message  delivered  ; 
and  if  you  inquire  of  him  in  regard  to  man's  duty,  it  is 
conqjendiously  to  believe  the  re])ort.  This  is  his  philo- 
sopiiy  of  religion.  God  sends — Apostles  report — men 
believe. 

But  simple  and  consistent  as  it  seems,  this  account,  we 
are  told,  is  in  ])alpable  contradiction  to  the  viivy  nature 
of  religion  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  accoidingly  furnished  with  a  theory  drawn  from 
a  deeper  philosopiiy  than  Prophets  or  Apostles  ever 
knew,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  emancipating  us  from 
the  bondage  of  the  letter  and  giving  free  scope  to  the 
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liberty  of  the  Spirit,  has  left  us  nothing  of  Christianity 
but  the  name.  A  revelation  which  reports  the  testimony 
of  God  and  the  faith  which  believes  it  because  it  is  his 
testimony,  are  both  discarded  as  psychological  absurdi- 
ties, and  as  to  the  idea  that  any  man  or  set  of  men  have 
ever  been  commissioned  to  speak  to  others  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  and  to  challenge  submission  to  their  message 
on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  authority  which  attests  it, 
this  is  scouted  as  "of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest,  the 
merest  word  that  ever  fooled  the  ear  from  out  the  school- 
man's jargon."  The  issues  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy are  momentous.  It  is  not  a  question  about  words 
^nd  names — it  is  a  question  which  involves  the  very 
foundations  of  Christianity.  The  insidious  eftbrts  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  to  remove  an 
external,  infallible  standard  of  faith,  however  disguised 
in  the  covert  of  philosophy,  are  prompted  by  a  deep  and 
inveterate  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The 
design  is  to  destroy  the  religion,  and  hence  the  fury  of  the 
efforts  against  the  citadel  in  which  it  is  lodged.  It  is  not 
the  casket  but  the  jewel  that  has  raised  all  this  clamour  of 
rancorous  opposition — and  when  men  cry  down  with  the 
Bible,  the  real  meaning  of  their  rage  is — away  with  Jesus 
and  His  cross.  Vain  is  all  their  opposition — vain  the 
combination  of  philosophers  and  sophists — He  that  sit- 
teth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh — the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision — He  hath  set  His  his  Son  upon  the  holy 
hill  of  Zion,  and  there  he  must  reign  until  he  has  put  down 
all  his  enemies  under  his  feet. 

The  new  theory  of  religion — I  call  it  new,  not  because 
any  of  its  fundamental  principles  are  new — they  are  only 
old  errors  in  a  new  dress — but  because  it  is  supported 
upon  new  grounds — this  new  theory  of  religion  I  propose 
briefly  to  consider  in  contrast  with  the  testimony  of 
Paul — so  that  it  may  be  seen  to  be  untenable,  even  on 
the  principles  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  behind 
which  it  has  entrenched  itself. 

I.  I  shall  begin  with  the  new"  theory  of  Revelation,  as 
the  discussion  of  that  will  lead  me  say  all  that  I  deem 
important  upon  the  present  occasion  on  the  nature  and 
essence  of  religion. 

"The  idea  of  revelation,"  we  are  told   by  the  writer 
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wl)om  I  have  in  view,  ''  always  implies  a  process  by 
which  knowledge,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  communi- 
cated to  an  intelligent  being.  For  a  revelation  at  all  to 
exist  there  must  be  an  intelligent  being,  on  the  one  hand, 
adapted  to  receive  it,  and  there  must  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  process  by  which  this  same  intelligent  being  be- 
comes cognizant  of  certain  facts  or  ideas.  Suppress  either 
of  these  conditions,  and  no  revelation  can  exist.  The 
preaching  of  an  angel  would  be  no  revelation  to  an 
idiot — a  Bible  in  Chinese  would  offer  none  to  an  Euro- 
pean. In  the  former  case,  there  is  no  intelligence  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  ideas  conveyed  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  process  of  conveyance  renders  the  whole  thing  prac- 
tically a  nonentity,  ,by  allowing  no  idea  whatever  to 
reach  the  mind.  We  n'lay  say  then,  in  a  few  words,  that 
a  revelation  always  indicates  a  onode  of  intelligence.'^'*^ 

From  this  passage  we  see  the  necessity  of  being  on 
our  guard  against  the  ambiguity  of  words.  It  is,  per- 
haps,-unfortunate  that  a  term,  which  in  its  strict  and 
proper  acceptation,  applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  volume  should,  have  been,  as  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  theology  it  confessedly  has  been,  applied  to  the 
whole  canon  of  faith.  The  Scriptures  themselves  de- 
nominate nothing  I'evelations  but  those  supernatural 
mysteries,  which  lie  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  which  could  not 
be  known,  independently  of  the  supernatural  teaching  of 
the  Spirit.  When  they  speak  of  themselves  as  a  whole 
they  are  designated  simply  by  some  title  which  indicates 
that  they  are  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  phrase  which 
Paul  employs  in  the  text,  and  employs  in  the  banie  sense 
in  which  popular  usage  applies  revelation. 

It  is  little  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  candour  of  philo- 
sophy to  construct  an  argument  upon  a  verbal  (juibble. 
Revelation  is  synonymous  with  the  standard  of  faith  and 
as  covering  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  distinction  of  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
is  not  so  much  a  mode  of  intelligence  as  a  ground  of 
belief.  Its  office  is  not  subjective,  but  objective.  It  is 
not  i7i  the  mind,  but  to  tiie  mind.  The  simplest  notion 
that  we  can   form  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  message  from   God. 

*  Morell's  Phil.  Rel.,  p.  123-4,  Erig.  Ed. 
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Its  work  is  done  when  it  reports  what  He  says.  What 
distinguishes  revealed  from  every  other  species  of  truth — 
is  not  its  nature — not  its  object-nfiatter — but  the  im- 
mediate ground  of  credibility.  It  is  the  measure  of  faith 
and  the  argument  of  faith  is,  thus  saith  the  Lord.  The 
characteristic  of  revelation,  in  the  generic  sense  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  the  canon  is, — that  it  contains  or  rather  is 
a  Divine  testimony  and  this  testimony  must  be  the  im- 
mediate ground  of  belief — I  say  the  immediate  ground 
of  belief — because  the  ultimate  and  final  basis  of  truth 
in  every  case  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  the  structure 
of  our  mental  constitution.  We  believe  the  reports  of 
our  senses  and  the  data  of  consciousness,  because  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  is  such  that  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise— but  when  we  are  asked,  how  we  know  that  our 
faculties  do  not  deceive  us,  we  can  only  appeal  to  the 
moral  character  of  Him,  who  has  wrought  tliese  laws  of 
belief  into  the  very  texture  of  our  frames.  But  in  these 
cases  the  immediate  grounds  of  belief  are  found  in  our 
faculties  themselves.  It  is  ourselves  that  we  first  trust 
and  not  God.  Such  truths  may  be  discoveries,  but  they 
are  not  revelations — they  may  be  clear,  distinct,  unques- 
tionable, but  they  are  not  Divine.  We  receive  them  either 
because  thoy  are  self-evident  and  need  no  proof,  or  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  prove  them,  and  not  because  God 
appears  as  a  witness  in  their  behalf  Revelation  and  a 
Divine  testimony  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  How 
this  testimony  shall  be  received  and  what  effects  it  shall 
produce,  whether  men  shall  understand  it  or  not,  v/hether 
it  shall  really  awaken  any  ideas  in  their  minds  or  create 
any  emotions  in  their  hearts,  these  are  matters,  which, 
however  important  in  themsolves,  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
question  whether  it  is  really  a  message  from  God.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  a  revelation  to  an  idiot  or  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  where  no  adequate  provision  was  made 
for  removing  the  impediments  to  an  apprehension  of  its 
contents,  would  be  very  senseless  and  absurd.  But  such 
a  message  being  supposed,  the  question  whether  it  is  a 
revelation  is  one  thing,  and  whether  it  is  wise  and  judi- 
cious is  another — and  in  a  philosophical  discussion  things 
that  are  separate  ought  to  bo  kept  distinct. 

This  adroit  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  reve- 
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latioii,  in  which  it  is  made  to  he  a  mode  of  intelligence 
rather  than  tlie  measnre  of  a  Divine  faith,  is  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  tlie  author's  whole  theor3'  of  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  religious  truth  is  erected. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  revelation  is  distinguished — it  will  be 
enough  to  seize  upon  his  fundamental  principle  and  ex- 
pose its  fallacy.  His  doctrine  is  briefly  this — that  reve- 
lation is  a  species  of  intuition  in  which  things  authenti- 
cate themselves.  The  realities  of  religion  are  brought 
directly  into  contact  with  the  mind  and  vouch  for  their 
own  existence,  just  as  the  material  world,  or  the  forms 
of  beauty  and  of  virtue  are  their  own  witnesses.  We  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God,  not  by  the 
testimony  of  his  Spirit,  but  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  their  presence.  Revelation  is  a  spiritual  perception 
in  which  we  see  the  invisible  and  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  infinite  and  eternal.  Its  objects  are  presented  to  us 
by  God,  but  in  no  other  sense  than  He  presents  the  ob- 
jects of  all  other  knowledge.  The  rocks,  mountains, 
caves,  and  valleys  of  the  material  world,  the  heavens 
above  us  and  the  earth  beneath,  are  as  really  and  truly 
a  revelation  from  Him  and  in  the  same  essential  sense, 
as  the  Person,  ofiices  and  work  of  His  Own  Eternal  Son. 

Faith  is  vision  and  the  actual  presentation  of  its  ob- 
jects its  only  standard  and  measure.  In  conformity  with 
these  views,  inspiration  is  represented  as  a  subjective 
process  in  which  God  adapts  the  mind  to  the  objects 
presented  in  revelation.  It  is  a  clearing  of  the  spiritual 
sight — a  strengthening  of  the  spiritual  eye — "an  espe- 
cial influence  wrought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  grasp  these  realities  in 
their  perfect  fulness  and  integrity.  Revelation  and  in- 
spiration, then,  indicate,"  we  are  told,  "one  united  pro- 
cess, the  result  of  which  upon  the  liuman  mind  is,  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  spiritual  intuition,  whose  phenomena  are 
80  extraordinary  that  we  at  once  separate  the  agency 
by  which  they  are  produced  from  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  human  development.  And  yet 
this  agency  is  applied  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
laws  and  natural  operations  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
Inspiration  does  not  imply  anything  generically  new  in 
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the  actual  processes  of  the  human  mind.  It  does  not 
involve  any  form  of  intelligence,  essentially  different 
from  what  we  already  possess.  It  indicates  rather  the 
elevation  of  the  religions  conscionsness,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  the  power  of  spiritual  vision,  to  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity peculiar  to  the  individuals  thus  highly  favoured 
by  God."* 

This  might  be  taken  as  a  caricature  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  effectual  calling  of  God's  children,  were  it 
not  that  the  author  lias  taken  special  pains  to  show  that 
there  can  be  no  other  kind  of  inspiration,  without  con-- 
tradiction  to  the  laws  of  mind,  but  that  which  he  has 
described.  His  inspiration  is,  in  many  respects,  analo- 
gous to  the  saving  operations  of  the  Spirit.  It  enables 
its  subject  to  understand  revelation;  brings  him  into 
harmony  with  Divine  truth;  subdues  tiie  passions ;  re- 
presses the  influence  of  sense,  and  sanctifies  tiie  heart. 
It  evidentl}''  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his  revelation 
that  the  regenerating  and  enlightening  influences  of 
grace  sustain  to  the  Scriptures  of  God.  But  an  inspi- 
ration which  gives  rise  to  a  revelation — which  commits 
a  message  from  the  Holy  one  to  the  hands  of  men — 
which  ends  in  a  divine  testimony  as  the  standard  and 
measure  of  a  Divine  faith,  he  can  by  no  means  abide. 
The  objects' of  religion  must  authenticate  themselves. 
The  consequence  is,  that  every  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
religious,  is  inspired,  and  every  man  has  his  doctrine 
and  his  psalm.  The  inconsistency  of  these  views,  with 
the  uniform  and  pervading  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
must  strike  the  dullest  a])prehension.  Paul*  in  our  text, 
solemnly  declares  that  faith  comes  by  hearing.  This 
new  philosophy  affii'tns  that  it  comes  by  vision.  Paul 
declares  that  the  immediate  ground  of  belief  is  the  tes- 
timony of  God.  This  new  philosophy,  that  it  is  found 
in  the  things  themselves.  Paul  declares  that  inspiration 
imparts  to  men  a  Divine  message.  This  new  philosophy 
that  it  purges  the  mind.  Paul  declares  that  it  is  restrict- 
ed to  Apostles — the  new  philosophy,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  race. 

All   these  enormous   and    palpable  contradictions  of 
Scripture  have  sprung  from  the  gratuitous  assumption, 
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that  revelation  is  a  mode  of  intelligence,  a  process  of  our 
own  minds  and  not  an  extraordinary  message  of  God. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  in  some  form  of  cogni- 
tion, the  autiior  proceeds  to  conclude  from  the  laws  of 
the  disjunctive  syllogism  that  it  must  be  intuitive.  He 
acknowledges  but  two  modes  of  intelligence,  and  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  it  must  belong.  It  cannot  be  a  pro- 
cess of  ratiocination — no  rules  of  logick,  no  powers  of 
combination  and  analysis — no  force  of  words,  nor  inge- 
nuity of  inference  could  ever  have  evolved  the  scheme 
of  redemption  or  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  cross. 
There  are  elements  embraced  in  religion,  which  it  never 
could  have  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  It 
introduces  us  in  a  high  and  sublime  sense,  into  a  new 
world — exalts  us  to  new  conceptions,  and  unveils  to  us 
glories  beyond  Uhe  suggestion  of  mortal  tliought.  It 
bears  upon  its  face  impressions  of  originality  and  no- 
velty which  remove  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  logical 
understanding,  and  carry  convincing  evidence,  that  how-^ 
ever  it  came,  it  never  could  have  been  excogitated.  This 
reasoning  has  a  show  of  plausibility — it  labours,  how- 
ever, under  one  fatal  defect — the  disjunction  can  be 
easily  retorted.  It  is  as  easy  to  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  never  could  have  been  intu- 
itive, as  it  is  to  prove  on  the  other,  that  it  never  could 
have  been  the  ofispring  of  logic.  It  involves  relations 
and  dependencies  which  could  only  have  been  adjusted 
by  powers  of  combination.  It  is  not  a  single  concrete 
reality,  like  .a  man,  a  mountain,  or  a  tree,  but  a  connect- 
ed scheme  of  events,  every  one  of  them  contingent  in 
relation  to  our  knowledge,  and  concatenated  into  a  &y%- 
tem  which  cannot  bo  grasped  without  calling  into  play 
all  the  powers  of  the  logical  understanding.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem which  preeminently  requires  reasoning — a  compre- 
hensive view  of  great  moral  principles  as  they  are  invol- 
ved and  illustrated  in  a  wonderful  series  of  facts.  What 
then?  It  cannot  be  intuitional — it  cannot  be  logical? — 
One  would  think  that  this  obvious  reductio  ad  absur- 
duni  would  have  been  sufficient  to  open  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher  to  the  fallacy  of  his  fundamental  principle. 
Ko  wonder  that  subjective  religionists  hate  logic — it 
makes  sad  havoc  with  their  finest  speculations. 
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The  notion,  that  revelation  is  a  mode  of  intelligence, 
which,  in  plainer  terms,  means  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  is  the  parent  or  child — it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  first  in  the  order  of  nature, — of  a  still  more  se- 
rious mistake  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  religious  truth, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  Christian  experience.  This  dou- 
ble misconception  has  concealed  from  the  author  the 
palpable  incongruities  of  his  system,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  doctrines  of  grace  might  be  pressed  to 
the  support  of  an  hypothesis,  which,  legitimately  carried 
out,  reduces  them  to  nonsense.  To  refute  his  scheme, 
is  simply  to  expose  these  errors.  He  has  made  religious 
truth  essentially  dilierent  from  what  it  is,  and  therefore 
has  liad  to  postulate  a  faculty  in  order  to  cognize  it.  He 
has  made  the  religious  life  essentially  diffei'ent  from  what 
it  is,  and  therefore  has  had  to  lit  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
to  his  assumptions. 

1.  His  first  error  is  a  fundamental  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  religious  truth.  To  say  nothing  of  his  chap- 
ters upon  the  peculiar  essence  of  religion  in  general — and 
Christianity  in  particular — it  is  evident,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  attempts  to  set  aside  the  popular  notion 
of  revelation,  that  he  looks  upon  religion  as  embracing  a 
province  of  things,  a  class  of  realities,  or,  if  you  prefer 
an  expression  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Locke,  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  entirely  distinct  from 
ever}'-  other  department  of  knowledge,  every  other  sphere 
of  existence.  It  is  a  world  to  itself.  And  as  all  primi- 
tive conceptions  must  come  through  some  original  fa- 
culty to  which  they  are  adapted,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  religion  analogous  to  taste,  or  the  sensibility 
to  beauty,  and  conscience,  or  the  sensibility  to  right. 

"Imagine  yourself,"  says  the  author,  "  by  definitions 
and  explications  addressed  to  the  understanding,  at- 
tempting to  make  a  blind  man,  who  had  never  gazed 
upon  nature,  comprehend  the  exquisite  beauties  inform, 
true  and  graceful  motion,  presented  to  the  eye  by  a  sum- 
mer's landscape.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  your  des- 
criptions wxiuld  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  actual  reality — 
that  they  would  not  convey  the  bundreth  part  of  what 
one  minute's  gaze  upon  the  scene  would  spontaneously 
present — that  h«  could  only  conceive,  indeed,  of  any  por- 
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tion  of  it  by  analogies  taken  from  the  other  senses,  The 
reason  of  this  tha|  lie  knows  the  tiling  on'ly  foi'mally 
by  logical  exposition  ;  he  has  never  had  the  proper  expe- 
riences, never  the  direct  sense-perceptions,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  full  realization  of  it.  And  so 
it  is,  mutatis  niiUandis,  with  religions  truth.  You  may 
expound,  and  define,  and  argue  upon  the  high  tliemes 
which  Christianity  presents  to  the  contemplation  ;  but 
unless  a  man  have  the  intuitions,  on  which  all  mere  ver- 
bal exposition  must  be  grounded,  there  is  no  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  reality  to  his  mind,  and  there  can  be  no 
clearer  perception  of  tlie  actual  truth,  than  there  is  to  tiie 
blind  man  of  the  vision  of  beauty  which  lies  veiled  in 
darkness  around  him." 

Impi;ovement  in  religious  knowledge  accordingly,  is 
rei)resented  as  consisting  in  the  education  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  religious  faculty,  which,  at  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  enlarges  the  spiiere  of  our  actual  experience, 
and  expands  tlie  hoi'izon  of  our  mental  vision.  Religion, 
like  taste,  presupposes  an  original  susceptibility  to  a  par- 
ticular chiss  of  ideas.  It  may  be  cultivated,  ennobled, 
and  refined — but  the  mind  can  never  get  beyond  the 
fundamental  data,  which  ai'e  given  in  this  form  of  con- 
sciousness. All  accessions  to  its  knowledge  are  only  new 
experiences — the  faculty  is  the  parent  of  all  the  truth  we 
can  know.  Reflection  may  construct  a  science,  present- 
ing these  data  in  their  proper  order,  and  showing  their 
connectrons,  dependencies,  and  consequences — but  to 
him  who  is  destitute  of  the  data,  the  science  is  unmeaning 
and  nugatoi'y.  All  theology,  consequently,  is  nothing 
but  the  product  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  are  given  in  ex[)erience.  As  the  science  of  op- 
tics to  the  blind,  and  the  science  of  music  to  the  deaf,  can 
be  little  more  than  jargon,  so  any  representative  exhibi- 
tions of  Divine  truth  to  one  whose  religious  faculty  has 
not  yet  been  awakened,  would  be  worse  than  idle. 

We  meet  this  whole  train  of  reasoning  by  a  bold  and 
confident  denial  of  its  fundamental  assumption.  Reli- 
gion, in  the  sense  asserted,  is  not  a  simple  thing — it  is 
not  a  collection  of  ideas  at  all  analoaous  to  the  sensible 
properties  of  matter,  or  the  original  faculties  of  tiie  mind. 
Neither  is  it  exclusively  confined  to  any  one  department 
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of  our  nature — so  that  we  can  say  that  tliis  is  the  reli- 
gious sense,  as  we  affirm  of  conscience,  that  it  is  a  moral 
sense,  or  of  taste,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
fair.  I  do  not  say  that  religion  involves  no  simple  ideas 
or  primitive  elements  of  tliought — this  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. But  I  do  say  that  there  are  no  intuitions  pecu- 
liar to  religion,  requiring  a  separate  and  distinct  faculty, 
in  order  to  their  cognition,  and  which  could  not  and  would 
not  have  been  developed  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our 
powers.  There  are  no  things,  no  objects  of  thought  which, 
as  such,  are  simply  and  exclusively  religious — which  ex- 
ist, in  other  words,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  religious. 
There  are  no  simple  ideas  characteristic  of  revelation, 
and  which,  without  it,  would  never  have  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  our  faculties,  in  the 
sphere  of  their  ordinary  exercise,  furnish  us  with  all  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  whole  fabric  of  revealed  truth 
is  constructed.  Every  stone  in  the  sacred  and  august 
temple  is  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  common  experience. 
The  Bible  contains  not  a  single  simple  idea,  which,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  element  of  thought,  may  not  be 
found  in  the  consciousness  of  every  human  being,  who 
has  ever  exercised  his  wits.  It  is  not  the  elements,  but 
the  combination  of  these  elements,  that  gives  to  revela- 
tion its  peculiarity  and  grandeur.  It  is  not  the  stones, 
but  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  stones  that  consti- 
tute the  building.  Revelation  deals  preeminently  with 
complex  ideas — particularly  with  what  Locke  denomi- 
nates mixed  modes,  which,  as  they  are  mainly  retained 
in  the  mind,  by  the  force  of  words,  would  seem  to  refer 
revelation  to  the  category  from  which  our  author  excludes 
it,  of  verbal  exposition. 

But  the  fallacy  of  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  religious 
faculty,  with  its  characteristic  cognitions  wnll  yet  more 
fully  appear  from  a  brief  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
religion  itself.  What,  then,  is  religion  ?  In  whatever 
its  peculiar  essence  may  be  said  to  consist,  one  thing  is 
universally  conceded,  that  it  grows  out  of  the  relations 
betwixt  moral  and  intelligent  creatures  and  their  God. 
Take  away  God — there  can  be  no  religion — because  there 
is  no  object  upon  which  it  can  fasten — take  away  moral 
and  intelligent  creatures,  and  there  can  be  no  religion, 
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because  there  are  no  subjects  in  whom  it  can  inhere. 
Prosecute  the  analysis,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  rela- 
tions out  of  which  religion  arises,  are  those  that  are  in- 
volved in  moral  government.  They  that  come  unto  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  this  conception  of  moral  government,  without 
which  religion  is  a  term  destitute  of  meaning,  has  wholly 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  profound  philosopher,  and  we 
need  not  be  astonished  that  a  system  which  dispenses 
with  obedience  and  law,  has  no  manner  of  use  for  the 
Bible.  The  essence  of  religion,  as  a  subjective  phenom- 
enon, is  made  to  consist. in  a  state  of  feeling  which  a  dog 
may  have  in  common  with  his  master.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  moral  in  a  naked  sense  of  dependence. 
Men  may  feel  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
hate  His  power.  Devils  feel  it  and  blaspheme,  although 
they  tremble.  Having  settled  the  principle  that  religion 
grows  out  of  the  relations  involved  in  moral  government, 
we  are  prepared  for  a  detailed  consideration  of  its  objec- 
tive elements.  These  are  obviously  embraced  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  Divine  administration — an  account  of  the 
law  to  which  obedience  is  exacted — of  the  rewards  to 
which  it  shall  be  entitled,  and  of  the  doom  to  which 
transgressors  shall  be  assigned.  It  is  a  history,  in  other 
words,  of  God's  providence  as  unfolded  in  flis  dealings 
with  the  race.  An  account  of  God's  purposes  as  already, 
or  yet  to  be  developed,  in  events. 

Subjectively  considered,  it  indicates  the  attitude  in 
which  men  should  stand  to  the  Divine  administration — 
a  generic  condition  of  the  soul  prompting  to  exercises  in 
unison  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  It  extends  not 
to  a  single  faculty  or  power,  but  to  the  whole  man  ;  it  is 
the  loyalty  of  a  subject  to  his  prince;  of  a  dutiful  son  to 
the  father  that  begat  him.  God,  the  just  and  righteous 
Ruler — man,  the  subject,  whether  obedient  or  rebellious. 
These  are  the  terms  that  must  be  given  to  understand 
religion.  It  is  mainly  conversant  with  relations,  and 
those  exclusively  moral. 

As  it  treats  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  a  govern- 
ment, any  account  of  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be,  to  a  large  degree,  historical.     Revelation,  in  regard 
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to  it,  must  be  analogous  to  an  explanation  of  the  laws, 
constitution  and  history  of  a  kingdom  in  past  ages,  or  in 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  earth. 

These  things  being  so,  no  other  intuitions  are  needed, 
in  order  to  grasp  the  truths  of  religion,  but  those  which 
are  evolved  by  our  circumstances  in  the  world.  The 
great  idea  of  moral  government  is  not  only  a  primary 
dictum  in  its  germ,  of  every  human  consciousness,  but  is 
daily  and  hourly  exemplified  in  more  or  less  complete- 
ness by  the  relations  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  State. 
It  meets  us  every  where,  and  men  can  never  efface  it 
from  their  souls,  until  they  have  extinguished  the  light 
of  conscience.  Truth,  justice,  benevolence,  mercy,  all 
those  moral  attributes  which  adorn  the  character  of  God, 
and  which  are  required  to  be  found  in  us,  demand  noth- 
ing more  than  the  ordinary  operations  of  our  moral 
nature,  in  order  to  be,  in  some  measure,  understood.  lie- 
velation  consequently  deals  with  no  new  and  peculiar 
simple  ideas.  It  is  not,  consequently,  a  faculty  or  mode 
of  intelligence.  Conversant  about  relations  and  histori- 
cal in  its  form,  it  must  be  a  presentation  to  our  faculties 
of  facts  and  events,  involving  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  collected  from  all  quarters,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  report.  Philosophy  confirms  the  apostle  that  faith 
comes  by  hearing. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  show  from  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  they  are  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  turn 
upon  events  which  could  be  known  only  by  the  testimony 
of  God.  The  Gospel  is  a  history  of  the  conception  and 
execution  of  God's  purposes  of  grace  to  the  fallen  family 
of  man.  That  there  should  exist  such  a  purpose  is,  rel- 
atively to  human  knowledge,  a  contingent  event.  There 
were  no  principles  from  which  we  or  any  creature  could 
demonstrate  it  a  priori.  How  then  shall  we  know  it? 
By  intuition  ?  It  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
none  can  penetrate  His  counsels,  but  His  own  Spirit. 
He  must  reveal  it,  or  it  must  remain  locked  up  in  eter- 
nal secrecy.  The  mediation  of  Christ,  the  grand  agency 
by  which  redemption  has  been  achieved,  as  actually  in- 
terposed, is  a  history,  involving  a  series  of  events  deriv- 
ing all  their  significancy  and  importance  from  relations 
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that  the  understanding  alone  can  grasp.  As  God  and 
man  in  one  person — as  prophet,  priest  and  king  of  the 
chnrch,  he  performed  and  still  continues  to  perform,  a 
work  in  which,  what  strikes  the  senses,  is  the  shell — the 
substance  lies  within.  How  shall  we  know  that  He  was 
the  federal  head  and  legal  substitute  of  men.  This  was 
a  sovereign  and  arbitrary  appointment.  How  shall  we 
know  that  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ; 
that  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  wounded  for 
our  transgressions.  How  shall  we  know  that  He  was 
justified  in  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  now  seated  at  God's 
right  hand,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  ? 
Evidently  these  things  must  depend  upon  report.  Faith 
must  come  by  hearing.  Either  then  such  a  religion  as 
Christia-nity  cannot  be  true — not  only  is  not  true,  but 
cannot  be  true,  or  at  least  known  by  us  to  be  true,  or 
revelation  is  not  a  mode  of  intelligence.  In  this  sense, 
such  a  religion  cannot  be  revealed.  The  only  species  of 
revelation  whicli  it  admits  is,  that  of  verbal  exposition. 
It  must  be  a  history  recited  or  recorded,  or  both.  Faith 
must  lean  on  report. 

As  a  religion  of  moi*al  government  so  obviously  re- 
quires this  species  of  revelation,  if  revealed  at  all,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  those  who  have  been  most  ma- 
lignant in  their  assaults  against  the  bondage  of  the  let- 
ter, have  been  left  to  exemplify  in  many  painful  and 
distressing  instances,  that  tliey  were  also  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law.  Dealing  in  intuitions  and 
rhapsodies,  living  in  a  world  of  impalpable  shapes  and 
airy  forms,  they  soon  learn  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
the  tame  and  sober  relations  which  are  involved  in  the 
notions  of  husband,  citizen,  friend  and  subject.  Mysti- 
cism is  an  intoxicating  draught — a  stimulus  so  power- 
ful, not  unfrequently,  in  particular  directions,  that  all 
sense  of  responsibility  is  lost,  and  the  darkest  crimes  are 
perpetrated  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  drunkard  belches 
forth  his  oaths,  or  insults  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or  the 
children  of  his  loins.  The  letter  is  the  guardian  of  mo- 
rals as  well  of  truth.  It  teaches  men  what  they  are 
often  anxious  to  forget,  that  there  is  a  law — holy,  just, 
and  good,  and  yet  terrible  to  evil-doers,  which  supports 
the  eternal  throne.     It  unveils  a  judgment  to  come — a 
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day  is  appoint^ed  in  which  the  world  shall  be  judged  in 
righteousness,  and  every  man  shall  receive  at  the  hands 
of  impartial  justice  according  to  bis  deeds.  This  un- 
flinching supremacy  of  right— this  supreme  dominion  of 
law — tliis  terrible  responsibility  for  sin — is  no  doubt  a 
grievous  oiftjnce.  But  those  who  will  not  accept  the 
provisions  of  grace — all  in  acco'-dance  with  the  immuta- 
ble requisitions  of  right — may  kindle  a  fire  and  walk  in 
the  light  of  their  own  sj)ai"ks,  but  this  shall  they  have  at 
God's  hands — they  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.  Their  in- 
tuitions and  imjjulses,  their  dreams  and  inspirations, 
will  not  save  them  from  the  awful  exactions  of  that  gov- 
ernment which  was  whispered  in  conscience,  thundered 
on  Sanai,  and  hallowed  on  Calvary.  God  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.  '  .       ■ 

But  misapprehending,  as  he  has  done,  the  essential 
nature  of  religious  truth,  he  has  confouii'icd  two  things 
that  are  entirely  distinct — the  process  of  giving  a  revela- 
tion and  the  process  of  making  a  Christian.  Having 
made  revelation  a  faculty  in  man,  which,  like  every 
other  faculty,  is  developed  by  exerciBe  on  its  appropriate 
object,s,  he  could  find  no  other  office  for  inspiration  but 
that  of  stimulating  arid  strengthening  the  natniTd  organ 
of  religious  truth.  Itevelation  itself  in  the  Divine  life. 
The  possession  of  this  faculty  is  what  makes  man  a  re- 
ligious being — and  he  improves  in  religion  just  to  the 
extent  that  this  form  of  consciousiiess  is  developed,  cul- 
tivated and  refined.  Inspiration  is  what  quickens  it  into 
motion.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  such  a  species 
of  inspiration  as  that  here  described,  it  obviously  does 
not  exclude  the  iusi>iration  which  gives  a  message  from 
God.  If  religious  truth  is  of  such  a  nature  that  m  order 
to  be  known  it  must  be  re})orted,  the  fact  that  an  influ- 
ence may  be  necessuiy  to  enable  a  man  to  receive  and 
understandUhe  report,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other 
fact,  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  make  the  report. 
You  can  dispense  with  messengers,  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed,  cannot 
be  communicated  by  a  message.  It  is  this  misconcep- 
tion which  has  led  our  author  to  confound  inspiration 
with  conversion.    If  he  had  been  right  as  to  what  religion 
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is,  he  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the 
sense  of  the  Apostle,  who  makes  it.  the  sending  of  men 
with  a  testimony  iVom  God.  What  it  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture, how  God  operated  npon  the  minds  of  Apostles — 
and  how  far  their  own  powers  were  called  into  play,  are 
sinnply  curious  questions — about  which- the  Bible  has 
resolved  nothing.  The  main  thing  is  that  those  who 
were  so  sent  spake  not  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Ploly  Ghost  teacheth — and  as 
they  spake,  so  also  they  wrote,  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  words  and  writings  are  equally 
and  alike  the  testimony  of  God.  The  end  of  inspiration 
is  to  furnish  the  rule  of  fciith.  That  comes  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  But  apart  from  the 
abusive  application  of  the  term  inspiration  to  the  renew- 
ing and  sanctifying  operations  of  the  Spirit,  the  author 
has  misi'epreseiited  that  work  itself  in  consequence  of 
his  primary  error  in  reference  to  revelation. 

Tlie  notion  that  revelation  is  a  faculty  of  peculiar 
intuitons  the  author  has  marvellously  confounded  with 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
in  regeneration.  "In  making  these  statements,"  says 
he,  "  we  are  simply  putting  in  a  more  definite  form 
what  almost  all  classes  of  Christians  fully  admit,  and 
what  they  are  perpetually  asserting.  Is  it  not  allowed 
that  men,  even  of  intellect  and  learning,  may  read 
the  Bible  through  and  through  again,  and  yet  may 
have  no  spiritual  perceptions  of  the  realities  to  which  it 
refers  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  hear  it  asserted  that  Divine 
truth  must  be  spiritually  understood?  Nay,  does  not  St. 
Paul  himself  tell  us  thatthe  things  of  the  Spiritof  God  must 
be  spiritually  discerned  ?  And  what  does  all  this  amount 
to,  but  that  there  must  be  the  awakening  of  the  religious 
consciousness  before  the  truth  is  actually  revealed  to  us, 
and  that  it  can  only  be  revealed  to  us  at  all,  essentially 
speaking,  in  the  form  of  religious  intuition'." 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  religious  truth  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  simple  and  primitive  cognitions,  the 
only  conceivable  mode  of  making  them  intelligible  to 
men  would  be  to  produce  them  in  their  consciousness. 
If  God  designed  to  impart  to  the  blind  the  idea  of  colours, 
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to  the  deaf  the  idea  of  sounds,  or  to  those  totally  desti^ 
tute  of  the  senses,  the  glories  of  heaven  and  the  beauties 
of  earth,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impart  the  faculties 
that  they  wanted  and  bring  them  into  contact  with  their 
appropriate  objects.  But  if  Divine  truth,  so  far  as  it 
implies  intuitional  ele?nents,  lays  under  tribute  the 
contributions  of  all  our  faculties  in  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  their  exercise — as  it  involves  no  elements  requiiing  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  faculty  of  i-eligion,  as  it  appeals 
mainly  and  pre-eminently  to  the  logical  understanding — 
the  difficulty  which  is  obviated  in  regeneration  and  con- 
version must  be  something  very  different  from  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  class  of  cognitions.  Hence  it  has  never 
been  contended  by  Evangelical  Divines  that  grace  com- 
municates new  faculties  to  the  soul.  Man,  since  the  fall, 
possesses  all  the  original  powers  with  which  he  was 
gifted  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  God.  Neither 
is  it  contended  that  the  Spirit  awakens  any  dormant  sus- 
ceptibilities— any  latent  capacities  which  have  lacked 
the  opportunity  of  development  and  exercise.  This,  nor 
anything  like  this,  is  the  Scriptural  theory  of  grace — 
and  if  our  author  had  understood  the  real  condition  of 
man,  he  would  have  seen  the  true  position  of  the  word 
in  the  economy  of  salvation,  and  have  assigned  it 
its  office  without  confounding  it  with  the  work  of  the 
Spirit. 

2.  I  proceed  to  expose  his  misconception  in  relation  to 
the  end  or  design  of  Divine  Revelation.  He  makes  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  faculty  in  man  which  God  developes 
by  the  presentation  of  its  appropriate  objects,  and  occa- 
sionally stimulates  by  the  special  influence  of  inspii'a- 
tion.  Revelation  is,  therefore,  the  Divine  life.  A  man 
is -religious  just  to  the  extent  that  this  form  of  intuitional 
^jonsciousness  is  develoi)ed,  cultivated  and  refined.  Now 
in  opposition  to  this,  Paul  asserts  that  revelation  is  in 
order  to  the  Divine  life — the  means  of  producing  it,  and 
rearing  and  expanding  it  to  its  full  proportions.  He 
makes  faith  to  be  the  very  essence  of  a  sinner's  religion, 
and  the  word  of  God  to  be  its  measure  and  its  rule.  The 
testimony  of  God  without  us  supplies  us  w^itli  the  cre- 
denda,  the  things  to  be  believed.  That  exists  indepen- 
dently of  our  own  minds.     But  will  the  mere  report  of 
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tlie  Divine  tesfimony  infallibly  tenninatein  faitli?  Paul 
promptly  replies  that  thev  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  onr  report? 
What,  then,  i?  the  difficnlty?  Is  it  tliat  the  GoRpel  is 
naturally  unintelli_2;ible?  that  it  contains,  I  mean,  verbal 
statements  involving  simple  ideas  oi*  primitive  elements 
ofthono-bt.  whici)  we  have  no  facnlties  to  grasp?  Is  it 
that  it  talks  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or  of  sonnds  to  a 
deaf  one?  By  no  means — the  terms  it  uses  are  all  in 
themselves  intellierible,  and  intelligible  by  ns  with  none 
but  the  facnlties  that  we  bi'ing  with  ns  into  the  world. 
It  speaks  of  a  rnler — a  jndge — sin — gnilt — condemna- 
tion— pardon  and  atonement — all  things  which,  to  some 
extent,  we  are  able  to  conceive  and  to  represent  in 
thonght.  '  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  its  terms  are  sense- 
less— it  is  not  as  if  written  in  Chinese  or  Sanscrit — nor 
like  the  i^reachins:  of  an  angel  to  an  idiot. 

The  difficnlty  is  one  which  intuition  cannot  reach. 
If  the  tilings  revealed  were  actually  present  to  the 
mind,  the  difficnlty  wonld  still  exist — it  would  still  be 
true  that  the  natural  man  would  refuse  to  receive  them, 
and  tliat  he  could  not  spiritually  discern  them.  Mr. 
Morell  seems  to  think  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  simply 
the  faculty  of  appreliension — the  power  of  knowing  the 
things  and  perceivino;  them  to  be  real.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  sinner.  The  sinner  remaining  as  he  is,  no  presence 
of  spiritual  i-ealities,  no  contact  of  them  with  the  mind, 
however  immediate  and  direct,  wonld  give  him  a 
diiferent  kind  of  discernment  from  that  which  he  ob- 
tains frojn  the  word.  This  moral  condition  is  denomi- 
nated in  the  Scriptures  a  state  of  death — and  the  term 
is  happily  chosen.  It  exactly  describes  depravity  in  its 
pervading  iniluenco  upon  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  man.  Holiness  is  called  a  life — the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man — and  by  pursuing  the  analogies  which 
these  terms  suggest  we  may  form  some  definite  concep- 
tions,of  the  real  hinderances  among  men  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  iLo  W'^vr\.  AVhat,  then,  is  life?  It  evidently 
belongs  t!>  thai  class  of  things  which,  iiicoiiipichensible 
in  themselves  and  incapable  of  being  I'epresented  in 
thought,  are  matters  of  necessary   belief.     We  see  its 
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J"  ifffects — we  witness  its  operations — we  can  seize  npon 
^the  symptoms  which  distinguish  its  presence,  but 
what  it  is  in  itself  no  mortal  mind  can  conceive.  We 
can  only  speak  of  it  as  the  unknown  cause  of  number- 
lees  phenomena  which  we  notice.  Where  is  life?  is  it 
here  and  not  there?  is  it  there  and  not  here?  Is  it  in 
the  heart,  the  head,  the  hands,  the  feet?  It  evidently 
pervades  the  frame — it  is  the  condition,  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  to  the  organic  action  of  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  body  may  be  perfect  in  its  structure — it 
may  have  every  limb  and  nerve,  and  muscle — and  for- 
eign influences  may  be  made  to  mimick  the  operations 
of  life — but  if  life  be  not  there,  these  actions,  or  rather 
motions,  will  he  essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the 
living  man.  • 

In  like  manner  holiness  is  a  generic  condition  of  t]»o 
soul.  As  a  state  or  nature,  it  is  incomprehensible  in 
itself,  we  can  no  more  represent  it  in  thought  than  we 
can  form  an  image  of  power  or  causation.  It  is  a  some- 
thing which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  its  exercises  and 
operations,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
cast.  It  is  not  itself  a  hal)it,  nor  a  collection  of  habits, 
but  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  spiritual  habits. 
It  is  not  here  nor  there,  but  it  pervades  the  whole  man — 
the  understanding,  the  will,  the  conscience,  tlie  affec- 
tions— it  underlies  all  the  dispositions  and  habitudes  and 
is  felt  in  all  the  thoughts  and  desires.  ]N"atural  life  has 
its  characteristic  functions — so  spiritual  life  has  its  dis- 
tinguishing tendencies.  They  all  point  to  God.  He  is 
holy,  and  where  this  quality  exists  in  the  creature  it  is 
attracted  to  Ilim  and  produces  a  communion — a  fellow- 
ship— a  familiarity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  easily  de- 
tects the  iin})res8ions  of  God  wherever  the}'  exist. 
It  involves  an  union  with  Him,  that  renders  His  traces 
patji-ent  and  obvious  wherever  they  are  found.  Spiritual 
de^tb  or  depravity  is  the  opposite  of  all  this — a  generic 
condition  of  the  soul  in  which  these  particular  exercises 
are  not  possible.  The  same  faculties  may  remain — the 
same  ideas  may  be  suggested — the  same  objective  reali- 
ties may  be  conceived — the  same  materials  of  thinking 
may  exist — but  that  influence  proceeding  from  holiness 
which  distinguishes  all  the  operations  of  the  sanctified 
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mind  is  wanting.  That  union  and  fellowship  with  God, 
that  mysterious  familiarity  which  hears  and  knows  His 
voice,  even  in  its  lowest  whispers,  is  gone.  The  charac- 
teristic tendencies  of  the  carnal  mind  are/T'om  God — it 
is  even  enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  His  law  nor 
capable  of  becoming  so.  Now  faith,  in  the  Apostolic 
sense,  involves  the  recognition  of  God  in  the  word.  It 
believes  in  consequence  of  the  Divine  testimony.  It 
knows  God's  voice.  When  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed,  it 
is  perceived  to  be  a  message  of  love  and  of  mercy  from 
the  eternal  throne. 

This  faith  can  only  exist  in  a  holy  heart.  An  uncon- 
verted sinner  can  no  more  exercise  it  than  the  dead  can 
rise  and  walk  or  the  blind  can  see.  Two  men  may  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  the  same  person — or  rather  the  same 
letter  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  both.  One  is  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  writer — the  other  an  entire  stranger. 
The  stranger  reads  it,  and  apprehends  exactly  the  same 
ideas,  considered  as  mere  thoughts — but  he  sees  not  the 
writer  in  it,  and  cannot  enter  into  it  with  that  sympathy, 
that  cordiality  and  delight  with  wliich  the  friend  peruses 
it.  The  Gospel  is  a  message  from  God — all  holy  hearts 
see  God  in  it,  and  rejoice  in  it  because  of  His  name — 
strangers  and  aliens  have  the  word  in  their  hands,  but 
have  not  God  in  the  word.  They  may  be  convinced  by 
external  arguments — and  such  arguments  abound — that 
it  is  indeed  His  message — but  they  have  not  that  wit- 
ness within  themselves  upon  which  the  heart  reposes 
with  assured  confidence.  Now  heie  comes  in  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit.  He  imparts  tliat  new  nature,  that  generic 
condition  of  soul,  whicli  brings  the  heart  into  sympathy 
with  God  and  all  that  is  Divine,  and  enables  it  to  believe. 
It  throws  a  new  light  around  the  truth — gives  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  heart,  and  imparts  its  influence  to  the 
whole  soul.  It  creates  an  instinct  for  God,  which  infal- 
libly recognizes  Plis  presence  wherever  He  condescends 
to  manifest  it.  There  is  no  new  faculty  and  there  are  no 
new  ideas — but  there  is  a  new  mode  of  exercising  all  the 
faculties  and  a  new  discernment  of  the  old  truths. 

Just  apprehensions,  consequently,  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  afford  no  manner  of  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
that  Divine  revelation  involves  an  intuitive  perception 
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of  spiritual  realities.  Place  a  sinner  in  Heaven — and 
he  would  be  no  nearer  to  a  spiritual  discernment  of  the 
glories  of  God  and  the  Lamb — than  he  is,  in  his  guilt 
and  blindness  on  earth.  He  would  there  need  as  much 
as  here  to  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  that  his  heart 
might  magnify  the  Lord.  • 

The  apostolic  theory  of  the  relations  of  faith  and  reve- 
lation, indicates  an  appointment  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
Divine  life,  in  beautiful  analogy  with  his  arrangements 
for  the  pi«eservation  and  growth  of  animal  existence. 
One  thing,  as  Butler  has  forcibly  illustrated,  is  set 
over  against  another.  Life  implies  an  inward  state,  and 
an  external  condition  to  correspond  to  it;  and  in  the  har- 
mony of  these  conditions  consists  the  healthfulness  of 
being.  Now,  the  Word  is  to  the  Spiritual  man,  the  ex- 
ternal condition  to  which  his  new  nature  is  adapted — it 
is  the  element  in  which  it  moves,  and  grows  and  flour- 
ishes. It  is  milk  to  babes,  and  strong  meat  to  those  who 
have  their  senses  exercised  by  reason  of  use.  If  God 
should  regenerate  a  man,  and  leave  him  in  the  world 
without  His  truth,  in  some  form  or  other,  communicated  ; 
if,  for  example,  He  should  renew  a  heathen,  and  yet  give 
him  no  revelation  of  His  will,  except  as  He  might  gather 
it  from  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  the  new  heart,  how 
deplorable  would  be  his  condition  !  Conceive  him  preg- 
nant with  celestial  fire?  Upon  what  objects  shall  his 
mind  be  employed  ?  Where  shall  he  go  to  find  the  ma- 
terials that  are  suited  to  his  taste.,  He  has  cravings 
which  earth  cannot  satisfy,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  the 
bread  which  came  down  fronn  heaven,  nor  of  the  streams 
which  gush  from  Siloah's  fount.  He  longs  for  God,  but 
his  soul  cannot  find  Him  ;  and  as  he  feels  for  Him  on 
the  right,  and  he  is  not  there — on  the  left,  but  he  is 
gone,  he  sinks  down  in  weariness  and  disappointment, 
to  famish  and  die.  He  is  in  a  world  of  enemies,  of  idol- 
ators,  and  will-worshippers,  and  children  of  the  devil. 
Where  is  his  panoply  against  the  powers  of  darkness — ^ 
the  sliield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  spirit.  What  hopes  shall  support  and  dig- 
nify his  soul.  He  knows  nothing  of  Christ;  nothing  of 
the  Spirit;  nothing  of  the  Divine  promises;  nothing  of 
the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  life.     TherQ,  ISk 
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no  element  about  him  which  corresponds  to  his  disposi- 
tion. No,  my  brethren,  such  an  anomaly  never  takes 
place — it  cannot  be  endui-ed  that  God's  children  should 
be  as  orphans  in  the  world,  without  food,  or  raiment,  or 
shelter.  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  lishes  should  be 
transferred  to  the  air,  and  birds  to  the  sea,  as  that  God 
should  new  create  a  soul,  and  leave  it  without  the  exter- 
nal adaptations  that  its  wants  demand.  These,  in  this 
life,  are  found  in  the  Bible — faith  njtikesthem  realities — 
makes  them  substantial.  It  opens  from  the  Stjriptures,a 
new  and  glorious  world,  to  w»hich  all  the  faculties  of  the 
new  creature  are  proportioned,  and  when  it  has  educated 
and  trained  them  for  a  higher  sphere,  they  pass  from  its 
discipline  to  the  full  fruition  of  the  tijings  themselves. 
We  now  learn  in  books.  We  shall  hereafter  study 
things.  The  appointments  of  God,  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  are  as  one  with  this  appointment  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature. 

The  argument  does  not  appl^'  to  infants  dying  in 
infancy,  becausethey  may  be  translated  instaiitly  to  a 
sphere  in  which  a  holy  nature  shall  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  expansion.  But  the  anomaly  cannot  be  en- 
dured that  God's  children  should  be  left  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd — even  worse,  without  food,  raiment,  or 
shelter. 

The  scriptural  doctrine,  moreover,  guards  against  the 
absurd  supposition  that  the  life  of  religion  consists  in  the 
developenient  and  expansion  of  any  single  jjower  of  the 
soul.  It  is  not  coniined  to  any  one  department  of  thought 
or  feeling.  The  whole  man  must  acknowledge  its  influ- 
ence ;  it  thinks  in  the  head  ;  feels  in  the  heart,  and  acts 
in  thfe  will.  It  is  the  great  pervading  law  of  our  being; 
leading  us  to  find  God  every  where,  and  whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  to  do  all  to  his  glory.  It  is  the  religion  of  a 
moral  creature  under  the  dominion  of  a  moral  law ;  not 
the  visions  of  a  seer  ;  the  phantoms  of  a  dreamer;  but 
the  inspiration  of  a  soul  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Body,  soul,  and  spirit,  all  are  the  organs  of  the  Divine 
life.  It  extends  to  all  actions,  to  all  impulses,  to  all 
ends.  It  reigns  as  well  as  lives — such  is  Bible  re- 
ligion. How  stunted  and  dwarlishin  comparison — a 
single  faculty  gazing  on  a  single  class  of  things  !   the 
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eje,   playing  with    colors,   or   the   ear,   sporting   with 
sonnds. 

II.  Having  shown  that  the  theory  in  cmestion  mistakes 
the  nature  of  religious  truth,  and  the  office  of  revelation 
in  the  economy  of  salvation,  it  only  remains  that  the  es- 
sence of  religion  should  be  more  distinctly  considered. 
In  its  subjective  and  objective  aspects,  a  little  has  alrea- 
dy been  said,  but  only  in  reference  to  the  argument  then 
in*  hand.  It  is  particularly  in  the  subjective  aspect'that 
we  propose  to  consider  it  now.  The  question  is — what 
is  it  to  be  religious?  Particularly,  what  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  Tlie  word  essence  is  very  unfortunately  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  as  it  is  apt  to  mislead  by  its  vague- 
ness and  ambiguity.  If  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  some 
one  formal  quality,  some  simple  and  uniform  idea,  that 
enters  into  all  the  exercises  that  are  distinctively  reli- 
gious, (the  notion,  evidently  of  our  author,)  it  is  a  very 
great  misapprehension.  When  we  arrange  things  ac- 
cording to  their  colour,  it  is  precisely  the  same  quality 
of  whiteness  which  characterizes  all  that  we  classify  as 
white.  But  there  is  no  single  quality  of  actions  and  of 
thoughts  that  causes  them  to  be  ranked  under  the  head 
of  religion.  Two  emotions,  entirely  distinct  in  their 
own  nature,  having  nothing  in  common,  considered 
merely  as  phenomena,  may  yet  be  equally  religious — > 
hope  and  fear,  for  example.  Clpon  what  ground  are 
they  grouped  together?  The  reason  of  the  classitication 
must  evidently  be  sought,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
state  of  mind  from  which  they  proceed.  That  state  of 
mind  which  is  truly  religious,  is  the  condition  which  we 
have  previously  described  as  spiritual  life  or  holiness, 
but  as  a  state,  we  have  also  seen  that  it  belongs  to  the 
category  of  things  which  we  are  compelled  to  believe^ 
without  being  able  to  represent  in  thought.  It  is,  rather, 
in  fact  the  condition  of  religion,  than  religion  itself.  That 
consists  in  the  exercises  which  proceed  from  this  state  of 
the  soul,  and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  in  harmony  with  our  relations  to  God. 
These  relations  must  be  known  before  it  can  be  deter- 
mined that  any  given  experiences  are  proper  manifes- 
tations of  religion.  The  subjective  cannot  be  compre- 
hended without  the  objective.  An  universal  and  perva- 
VoL.  IX. — No.  4.  .  14 
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ding  disposition  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God — a  heart 
in  sympathy  with  Him  is  the  nearest  appioximation  that 
we  can  make  to  a  description  of  what  constitutes  reli- 
gion— as  a  subjective  phenomenon.  This  is  the  state  in 
which  angels  are,  the  state  in  which  man  would  have 
been,  if  man  had  never  sinned.  This  is  the  state  to  which 
when  men  are  exalted,  thov  are  said  to  be  saved.  This 
is  religion  in  general.  Now,  Christianity  is  a  scheme, 
throiigh  which,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  moral 
government,  man  is  recovered  from  his  ruin  and  exalted 
to  this  condition.  It  is  the  immediate  end  which  the 
mediation  of  Christ  aims  at;  and  the  attainment  of  this 
end  in  the  case  of  any  sinner,  is  salvation.  But  the 
means  by  which  Christianity  produces  its  fruits  in  us,  is 
faith,  jiiis  is  the  great  requirement  of  the  Gospel,  the 
only  medium  by  which  we  can  ever  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  felh)wship  with  God.  Hence,  faith  may 
justly  be  described  as  embracing  the  whole  religion  of 
a  siimer.  He  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life — with 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  It  is  not 
only  the  instrument  by  which  through  Christ  we  are  jus- 
tified, but  the  organ  through  which  the  whole  Word  of 
God  operates  upon  the  soul,  and  builds  it  up  in  holiness. 
It  is  the  great  and  all  comprehensive  duty  which  springs 
from  our  relation  to  God  under  the  Gospel. 

I  need  not  prosecute  this  inquiry  any  further.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  put  the  two  systems — that  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  that  of  the  subjective  philosophy,  side  by  side, 
in  order  that  you  may  perceive  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  the  former.  Both  admit  the  importance  of 
revelation,  and  in  developing  its  nature,  the  Gospel  gives 
you  three  terms — the  person  from  whom — the  persons 
to  whom,  and  the  message  itself.  Its  revelation  profess- 
es to  be  the  Word  of  God.  The  new  philosophy  gives 
lis  but  two,  a  thinking  mind  and  the  things  to  bethought. 
There  is  no  revealer,  it  is  a  message  without  an  author, 
and  without  a  messenger.  Which  is  most  reasonable  ? 
When  you  go  a  step  further,  and  inquire  into  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  things  revealed,  the  Gospel  unfolds  a 
system  of  moral  government,  springing  from  the  very 
nature  of  God,  and  His  relations  to  His  creatures,  in- 
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volving  a  series  of  the  snblimest  events  that  the  raind 
can  conceive.  It  unveils  the  great  drama  of  Providence, 
and  shows  how  the  Divine  purposes  have  been  working 
to  their  accomplishment  from  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
It  spans  the  arch  of  time,  explains  to  man  his  nature,  his 
fall,  his  duty,  and  his  destiny.  Above  all,  it  unveils  a 
scheme  of  grace,  an  eternal  purpose  conceived  in  the 
bosom  of  inlinite  love,  for  the  redemption  of  the  guilt,], 
and  executed  in  the  fulness  of  time  by  an  agency  so 
mysterious  and  amazing,  that  angels  desire  to  look  into 
it.  Throughout  th«  Bible  holiness  reigns.  God  appears 
there  a  holy  God.  His  law,  supreme;  and  the  perfection 
of  man  is  measured  by  his  approach  to  the  Divine  ex- 
cellence. Religion  is  there  repi-esented  as  a  life  into 
which  we  are  quickened  by  Ahnighty  grace,  and  which 
brings  every  faculty  of  the  soul  in  sweet  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  God.  What  are  the  revelations  of  the 
subjective  philosophy. !^Echo  answers  what?  There  are 
no  responses  from  the  tripod,  the  oracles  are  yet  dumb. 
He  sits,  and  gazes,  and  feels — but  what  he  sees,  and  how 
he  feels,  we  are  quietly  told  that  mortal  language  is  in- 
competent to  describe. 

One  of  the  most  offensive  features  in  this  system  is 
the  utter  deceitfulness  with  which  it  avails  itself  of  the 
ambiguity  of  language.  From  its  free  and  familiar  use 
of  the  language  consecrated  to  evangelical  religion — the 
unwary  reader  is  insensibly  beguiled  from  the  contem- 
plation of  its  real  character.  It  pretends  to  be  a.  revealed 
system.  This  sounds  fair  and  well.  But  when  you  look 
a  little  deeper — it  is  a  revelation  as  nature  is  a  revelation, 
and  when  you  express  your  astonishment  at  this  abuse 
of  words,  you  are  told,  for  your  comfort,  God  made  the 
world  and  He  made  you  with  faculties  capable  of  know- 
ing its  existence.  He  reveals  the  world  to  you  by  crea 
ting  you  with  eyes  to  see  it.  The  whole  work  is  Divine. 
So  He  made  a  certain  class  of  spiritual  concretions,  and 
made  you  with  faculties  capable  of  enjoying  them. 
This  is  all  surely  Divine. 

So  again  it  speaks  of  a  Divine  life.  But  when  you  inquire 
into  its  meaning — you  do  not  iind  the  new  birlh — you  do 
not  recognize  a  holy  nature — you  do  not  discover  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  soul  of  man  which  brings  him  into 
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harmony  with  Divine  truth.  There  is  nothing  super- 
natural— there  is  nothing  eminently  gracio'us.  On  the 
contrary,  you  meet  with  nothing  but  what  takes  place 
in  regard  to  every  function  of  life — ^just  the  natural 
faculty  developed  and  exercised  by  the  presentation  of 
its  appropriate  objects.  The  faculty  of  .religion  and  the 
faculty  of  imagination  are  brought  into  activity  in  the 
same  way— and  there  is  as  much  grace  and  as  much  of 
God  in  the  process  by  which  a  child  learns  to  know  that 
a  stone  is  hard,  as  in  the  process  by  which  a  man  passes 
from  death  to  life.  God  may  dispose  circumstances  so 
as  to  hasten  the  development— but  all  religion  springs 
from  the  man  himself.  Such,  without  exaggeration  or 
canicature,  is  the  system  for  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  Buri'ender  the  Bible.  We  are  to  give  up  God's  word 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel  for  the  rhapsodies  and  ra- 
vings of  every  8|)irit  who  pretends  to  a  liigher  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  consciousness.  Man  must  be  su- 
preme. He  must  be  allowed  to  create  his  God,  his  law, 
his  religion.  The  mind  of  every  individual  is  the  uni- 
verse to  him — intuition  is  his  oracle,  and  he  has  but  to 
look  within  to  know  his  state,  his  prospects,  and  his 
destir»y. 

Behold  I  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  God,  who 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners — spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.  We  have  a  message 
from  tiie  skies.  We  are  not  left,  like  the  blind,  to  grope 
in  the  dark,  but  we  have  an  excellent  word  to  which  we 
are  exhorted  to  take  heed  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth 
in  a  dark  place.  But  remember  that  the  word  alone 
cannot  save  you — it  is  the  means,  but  not  the  source  of 
life.  The  Bible  without  the  Spii'it  is  a  dead  letter,  as  the 
Spirit  without  the  Bible  is  a  l}'ing  delusion.  The  Spirit 
and  the  Bible — this  is  the  great  principle  of  Protestant 
Christianity,  "The  doctrine  which  we  defend  is  not 
only  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  but  still  further, 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  maintain  the 
Scriptures  against  those  who  wish  only  for  the  Spirit,  so 
do  we  also  maintain  the  Spirit  against  those  who  wish 
for  nothing  but  the  Scriptures."  The  Bible  without  the 
Spirit  can  rise  no  higher  than   formalism — the  Spirit 
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without  the  Bible  will  infallibly  end  in  fanaticism.  The 
Bible  with  the  Spirit  will  conduct  to  Christ,  to  holiness 
and  God.  The  times  are  threatening — with  the  earlier 
schools  of  infidelity,  the  main  objection  to  the  Scriptures 
was  that  they  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  life 
in  the  soul  of  man — they  wanted  to  get  quit  of  the 
Spirit — with  the  subjective  philosophers,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  are  not  all  Spirit.  Surely  the  men  of 
this  world  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market  place — 
if  you  pipe  to  them,  they  refuse  to  dance — if  you  mourn, 
they  refuse  to  weep. 

I  confess  frankly  my  apprehensions  that  if  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
shaken  in  the  popular  mind,  we  have  no  security  against 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  in  the  hal- 
lowed name  of  religion.  If  men  are  to  draw  their  faith 
from  themselves,  it  will  be  like  themselves — it  will  pa- 
tronize their  lusts  and  sanctify  their  most  outrageous 
excesses.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  power  of  the 
Bible  as  a  bit  to  curb,  where  it  does  not  save.  Of  all 
ungovernable  mobs,  that  is  the  most  dangerous  which 
acts  under  the  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism.  When 
rnen  enthrone  the  Devil  as  their  God,  we  may  tremble 
for  the  interests  of  society.  Give  me  storms,  earthquakes 
and  tornadoes,  plague,  pestilence  and  famine — any  form  of 
evilt  hat  springs  from  the  Providence  (it' God — but  save  me 
from  that  hell — the  hearts  of  men,  where  the  fiends  of 
foul  delusion  have  taken  up  their  lodgment.  The 
Bible,  the  Bible,  is  the  great  safe-guard  of  nations. 
Reverence  its  holy  pages  as  you  love  your  country,  your 
homes,  and  yourselves.  We  must  stand  by  the  Scrip- 
tures or  perish.  Well  did  Luther  say — ••' If  we  will  not 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  fountain,  so  fresh  and  pure, 
God  will  cast  us  into  ponds  and  sloughs,  and  there 
oblige  us  to  swallow  long  draughts  of  a  putrid  and  stink- 
ing water." 

Note. — In  the  passage  "  whosoever  believeth,"  &c.,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  the  universality  is  implied  in  the  6  Xsywv — 
and  that  Paul  introduces  the  lioii  as  interpretative. 
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IMPORT  OF  HEBREW  HISTORY. 

Post-BihliGol  History  of  the  Jews ;  from  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testamsnt^  about  the  year  4iJU  £.  G.  E.^  till  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  in  the  year  70,  G. 
E.  By  Morris  J.  Raphall,  Ph:  Hr.^  liabbi- 
Preacher  at  the  Synagogue^  Greene  St.^  iV.  Y.  2  vols.^ 
12  mo.^pp,  405,  486.    Moss  &  Bro.,  Phila.:  1855. 

It  is  a  significant  confession  of  the  author  before  us, 
that  "from  Josephus,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  Era,  to  Jost,  who  within  the  last  thirty 
years  published  his  work  in  Germany,  no  Jew  has  writ- 
ten the  history  of  his  people  in  any  other  language  than 
Hebrew."*  This  fact  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the 
broken  nationality  of  the  Hebrews.  Almost  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylon,  their  history  becomes  hopelessly 
implicated  in  that  of  the  foreign  nations  by  whom  they 
have  been  successivel}'^  overlaid ;  and  it  is  a  weary  task 
to  eliminate  from  the  tangled  web  this  single  and  con- 
tinuous thread.  Upon  closing  the  book  of  Malachi,  we 
must  not  only  step  down  from  the  elevation  and  security 
of  inspired  documents  into  all  the  confusion  and  suspicion 
of  merely  human  records,  but  are  forced  to  dig  about  the 
ruins  of  obsolete  empires  and  disinter  this  people,  buried 
beneath  the  accumulated  rubbish,  whose  history  we  de- 
sire to  trace.  The  labor  is  intensely  aggravated,  when 
the  unity  of  the  nation  was  finally  destroyed,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  trace  the  wanderers  into  all  the  lands 
whither  their  restless  feet  have  borne  them. 

Groaning  under  the  oppression  and  calumny  of  eigh- 
teen centuries,  no  people  ever  had  so  much  occasion  to 
arraign  its  traducers  before  the  bar  of  impartial  History: 
which  never  has  failed,  upon  sufficient  evidence,  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  of  previous  ages,  and  to  render  com- 
plete, though  it  may  be  tardy,  justice  to  communities  as 
well  as  to  individuals.    If,  with  the  materials  of  triumphant 

*  Introduction,  p.  14. 
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vindication  locked  up  in  the  cipher  of  their  sacred  tongue, 
they  have  so  long  submitted  to  be  "the  jest  of  folly  and 
the  scorn  of  pride,"  then  surely  is  "  sufferance  the  badge 
of  all  their  tribe."  The  prospect,  however,  of  reading 
now  a  history  written  by  a  Hebrew,  covering  a  most  im- 
portant period  of  their  national  existence,  and  enriched 
by  these  secret  treasures,  led  us  to  open  these  volumes 
with  an  exceeding  relish,  rejoicing  that  at  length 
the  lions  in  the  fable  had  found  a  painter.*  Biit 
never  was  an  author's  promise  more  completely  unre- 
deemed. We  close  the  book  without  finding  a  solitary 
addition  to  our  previous  store  of  knowledge.  The  refer- 
ences throughout  are  to  writers  perfectly  accessible  and 
familiar  to  English  readers,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional quotations  from  the  Talmud*,  which  last  are  so 
utterly  irrelevant  and  trivial,  that  we  can  discover  no 
motive  for  their  introduction  beyond  the  mere  pedantry 
of  Hebrew  learning. 

We  are  far  from  denying  all  historical  merit  to  these 
volumes,  considered  simply  as  a  re-production  of  what 
may  be  found  in  older  and  quite  accessible  works.  Dr. 
Raphall  traces,  with  commendable  clearness,  the  clue 
of  Jewish  history  through  the  complicated  period  which 
followed  upon  4he  dismemberment  of  Alexander's  great 
empire,  until  Palestine  fell  under  the  Grgeco-Egyptian 
dominion.  He  unfolds,  sufficiently,  for  the  purposes  of 
historical  narrative,  though  by  no  means  with  philoso- 
phic acuteness  and  fulness,  the  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  the  Seleucidje.  He  records, 
with  a  patriotic  fervour,  quite  winning  and  attractive, 
the  truly  heroic  achievements  of  the  Maccabean  period. 
We  sympathize  with  the  pious  indignation  with  which 
he  exposes  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Herodian 
dynasty.  We  subscribe  to  all  his  views  of  the  artifices 
of  Roman  diplomacy,  witli  its  engraved  motto  "  divide 
et  impera."  We  are  willing  to  abandon  to  his  tender 
mercies  that  time-serving  politician,  Joseph  us,  not  for- 
getting, however,  the  severer  castigation  he  has  received 
from  writers,  not  Jewish — De  Quincy,  for  example.  And 
we  have  tears  of  compassion,  by  no  means  hypocritical, 
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to  mingle  with  his  own  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  horrors  of  that  memorable  siege.  In  short,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  rank  this  work  in  that  unpretending  class  of 
books  M'ith  which  our  press  is  now  teeming,  written  sim- 
ply to  render  popular  what  is  already  known,  and  to 
diffuse  information  rather  than  to  make  any  concrete 
addition,  we  can  heartily  contribute  by  commending  to  its 
free  circulation.  But  then  the  author  should  not  have 
flaunted  in  his  introduction  this  pompous  allusion  to 
Hebrew  archives,  from  which  he  has  drawn  no  facts; 
and  migliteven  have  spared  his  complaints  of  "  monkish 
rancour  and  prejudice,"  since  he  has  failed  to  re-write 
the  history  whicli  these  have  tinged.  A  strong  convic- 
tion, upon  two  points,  will  be  produced  however  upon 
the  mind  of  every  intelligent  reader  of  these  two  vol- 
umes. The  first  is,  the  substantial  fidelity  of  the  cur* 
rent  Christian  histories  of  the  Jewish  people ;  since  we 
receive  them  back  from  the  ordeal  of  Hebrew  criticism, 
vouched  as  authorities  upon  which  a  Jewish  Rabbi  has 
been  content  himself  to  draW,  the  verity  of  which  must 
therefore  stand  unimpeached.  The  second  is,  that  the 
Jews  themselves  have  nothing  to  add  from  all  their  se- 
cret and  boasted  stores,  to  what  the  world  already  knows 
of  their  various  and  painful  fortunes.  Indeed  it  is 
a  mere  subterfuge  to  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  all  his- 
tory, upon  the  ground  that  the  writers  are  Christians 
and  not  Jews,  ujiless  the  appellants  have  resources  from 
which  to  re-write  that  history  ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  we 
said  in  the  outset,  that  the  dearth  of  Jewish  historians 
during  eighteen  hundred  years,  was  so  significant  a  fact. 
The  allegation  that  Christian  writers  are  necessarily  in- 
imical to  the  Jew,  is  sheer  cant.  The  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  form  no  small  part  of  the  Christian  Canon,  as 
they  do  the  Jewish  :  and  there  is  no  adequate  motive 
for  a  systematic  perversion  of  the  Biblical  History  with 
us  more  than  with  them.  No  one  should  know  better 
than  Dr.  Raphall,  that  the  earliest  persecutions  endured 
by  the  Christian  church,  were  both  inflicted  and  insti- 
gated by  his  own  people.  No  one  should  know  better 
thaii  he,  that  those  persecutions  were  not  reciprocated 
by  the  church  till  she  became  corrupt,  and  a  hierarchy 
was  formed  by  union  with  the  State  ;  nor  that  the  gr^at- 
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est  sufferings  of  his  nation  came  from  that  ajiti-Christian 
power,  wliich  has  always  dipped  its  garments  in  the 
blood  of  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  ;  nor  that  wherever 
the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  has  prevailed,  the  Hebrew 
has  found  an  asylum.  The  tone  therefore  of  his  whole 
Introduction  appears  to  us  unworthy, of  tliis  "  master  in 
Israel ;"  and  the  work  itself,  we  accept  as  a  judgment 
taken  by  confession  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  own  his- 
torians. •  ,j<,  ,,,  I 

We  hav^e  been  especially  disappointed  with  our  au- 
thor's treatment  of  two  subjects  falling  properly  within 
the  range  of  this  history.  These  are  Oie  rise  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  parties  among  the  Jews,  and  the  advent 
of  Christ.  As  to  the  former,  Dr.  Raphall  simply  intro- 
duces the  Pharisees  in  the  height  of  their  influence  and 
power,  quietly  assuming  their  existence  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  conservators  of  the  traditions  and  customs  re- 
ceived orally  from  Moses.  Yet  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  inspired  records  of  his  nation  make  no  mention 
pf  such  a  part}',  nor. that  the  existence  of  such  traditions 
is  stoutly  denied  as  the  fiction  of  a  later  and  a  corrupt 
age.  It  seems  to  us  that  here,  if  any  where  in  the  his- 
tory, it  was  in  his  power  to  have  thrown  light  from  th& 
secret  records  of  his  nation.  It  would  have  gratified  us^ 
if  he  had  defined,  with  historic  precision,  the  tenets  of 
this  popular  party  in  the  Jewish  church  ;  and  especially 
if  he  had  traced  the  circumstances  under  which,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  grew  into  position  and  power. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  is  his  brief  account  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.  For  while  he  represents  them  as  a  reactionary 
party,  produced  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  moulded  into  form  by  tue  influence  of  Grecian  Phi- 
losophy and  culture,  yet  he  does  not  state  through  what 
avenues  the  two  systems  were  brought  into  contact,  nor 
by  what  methods  this  Grecian  influence  was  insinuated 
into  the  Hebrew  mind.  We  by  no  means  deny  the  con- 
nexion between  Sadduceism  and  the  skeptical  schools  of 
Greek  Philosophy  ;  but  we  regret  tiiat  the  author  has 
failed  to  enrich  his  work  by  any  researches  in  this  direc 
tion. 

Dr.  Raphall,  it  is  true,    "disclaims  for  his  work  the 
title  of  learned,"  and  prpuiises  that  his  "  readers  shall  not 
Vol.  ixj— No.  4.  15 
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be  weaned  with  long  dissertations  on  Talinndic  lore,  or 
with  uncalled-for  polemics  on  points  at  issue  between 
Church  and  Synagogue."*  It  is,  however,  a  profound 
mistake  to  separate  thus  "  longo  intervallo"  the  facts  of 
history  from  the  philosophy  which  interprets  them. — 
Human  life  is  but  a  conflict  of  principles  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary reader  cares  for  the  details  of  histoi-y  only  st)  far 
as  to  enable  him  to  generalize  its  great  and  final  results. 
In  the  two  most  popular  historical  works  of  our  own 
day,  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  of  England  and  D'Au- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  the  peculiar  charm 
lies  in  the  distinctness  with  which  the  principles  are 
brought  out,  underlying  the  movements  in  both  the  pe- 
riods respectively.  The  dramatic  character  of  these  two 
works  depends  largely  upon  this:  inasmuch  as  the  per- 
sonages of  the  history  become  individual  by  representing 
the  leading  ideas  of  their  age,  and  working  them  out 
concretely  in  the  history  of  their  times.  Thus,  if  our 
author  had  exhibited  fully  the  rise  of  all  the  religious 
parties  in  Judea,  with  the  relations  thej  sustained  to 
each  other;  if  he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  Hebrews,  presenting  their  methods  of  common 
education  under  the  labors  of  the  Lcvitical  Class ;  espe- 
cially if  he  had  admitted  us  to  the  inner  religious  life  of 
this  epoQh,  and  the  influence  of  the  Synagogue  worship, 
he  would  have  rendered  the  history  far  more  vivid,  and 
afforded  the  key  by  which  could  be  explained  all  the 
events  leading  to  the  destruclion  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
final  expatriation  of  his  people. 

But  most  strange  and  unpardonable  of  all  is  the  slight 
reference  made  by  the  auth<?r  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  scheme.  The  reader  will  scarcely  believe  that 
one  brief  sentence  comprises  all  that  a  Jewish  Rabbi  has 
to  say  upon  a  system  holding  the  peculiar  relations  to 
Judaism  which  Christianity  does:  "at  its  origin,  and 
during  its  infancy,  Christianity  has  no  claitn  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Jewish  historian.  It  is  in  its  day  of 
power,  when,  full-grown,  it  chooses  to  abuse  its  strength 
and  to  emulate  the  worst  deeds  of  those  varnished  Phari- 
sees whom  its  founder  so  justly  condemns; — it  is  then 
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that  Christianity  enforces  its  painful  claim  on  the  reluc- 
tant notice  of  him  who  relates  the  tear-bedewed  and 
blood-stained  events  of  the  Jewish  history."*  Was  ever 
a  great  issue  so  quietly  and  adroitly  evaded?  Why,  it 
is  precisely  there — ''at  its  origin  and  during  its  infan- 
cy"-— that  the  Jewish  historian  should  deal  with  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Raphall  affects,  however,  to  treat  it  as 
though  it  were  a  foreign  gystem,  like  the  old  Paganism, 
providentially  impinging  upon  Judaism  and  doing  it 
harm;  instead  of  being  a  system  which  claims  to  have 
come  forth  from  Judaism,  its  predicted'  consumjuation 
and  fulness.  He  plainly  intends  to  avoid  a  discussion 
which  might  stir  up  Christian  prejudice  against  his  book. 
We  can  assure  him  that  it  would  create  no  offence,  but 
would  rather  gratify  the  Christian  public  to  read  a  manly 
and  honest  avowal  of  Hebrew  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity.  The  author,  however,  was  certainly  at  lib- 
erty to  determine  how  far  he  should  enter  into  a  polemical 
discussion  :  but  we  certainlj^  have  an  equal  right  to  ob- 
ject to  the  ground  on  which  his  evasion  is  put — to  wit, 
that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jewish  history 
at  iha  very  point  where  it  comes  out  from  the  pale  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  as  an  independent  and  organized  sys- 
tem. And  we  do  deuiur  against  this  quiet  way  of  ig- 
noring the  yQvy  problems  which  perplex  the  history, 
and  upon  the  solution  of  which  its  just  interpretation 
depends.  a    .  . 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  work,  taken  in  connexion 
with  this  dexterous  evasion  of  the  whole  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity, awakened  many  reflections,  which  we  propose 
in  the  following  pages  to  share  with  the  reader.  After 
describing  the  siege  of  Titus,  he  adds:  "No  people  were 
ever  so  completely  ruined  as  the  Jews ;  and  yet  they 
survived  and  maintained  their  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  so  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  forms 
but  an  epoch  in  their  annals. "f  How  incomprehensible 
is  this  great  fact,  if  we  seek  to  understand  it  by  itself! 
And  how  utterly  impossible  is  it  to  perceive  and  feel  the 
significance  of  Jewish  history,  if  viewed  only  from  a 
Jewish  ground  !     Dismissing,  therefore,  ail  further  refer- 
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ence  to  the  work  before  ns,  we  propose  to  trace  the  im- 
port of  Hebrew  History,  as  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the 
Chriatian  Economy;  with  the  hope  of  ilhistrating  there- 
by the  revelations  of  the  two  Dispensations. 

If  Christianity  be  trne,  then    the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  achieve  the  redemption  of  a  lost  world 


)ted  as  th 


tral  fact  in  that  world's  his- 


mnst  be  acce^ 

tory,  No  other  events  are  pregnant  with  sncli  vast  re- 
sults. The  rise  and  fall  of  empires — the  world's  com- 
merce, politics,  jnrisprndence  and  civilization — the  in- 
stitution of  governments — the  drifting  of  barbarian  liordes 
like  a  flood  current,  grinding  out  the  life  of  effete  king- 
doms : — all  these  give  but  the  staple  of  human  history  ; — 
and  vvlien  viewed  in  their  highest  significance,  are  only 
the  outwaini  administration  of  Divine  Providence,  from 
which  we  eliminate  the  ordinary  and  permanent  rules  of 
God's  government  over  men.  But  the  stupendous  work 
of  Christ  tranrformed  i\\2it  government,  engrafted  upon 
it  strange  and  foreign  piinciples,  placed  the  human  race 
in  new  relations  to  God,  and  by  it  man  is  transfigured 
into  another  and  a  higher  being. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  this  event 
rising  up  before  us  in  the  middle  of  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  noi*  that  we  ascend  by  the  steps  of  four  thousand 
years  to  the  moment  when  this  sublime  scene  was  en- 
acted. It  certainly  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show 
the  whole  lAarcii  of  history  to  be  tributary  to  the  advent 
of  Christ.  It  lies  upon  the  face  of  all  Grecian  and  Ko- 
nian  records;  it  is  engraved  upon  the  mausolea  which 
entomb  the  remains  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  great- 
ness ;  it  is  deci[)hered  upon  the  obelisks  of  monumental 
Egypt;  it  breathes  in  Persian  pliilosophy  and  verse; 
as  ancient  propiiecy  throws  its  gleam  backward  into  all 
the  recesses  <>f  tlie  ])ast.  When  Eastern  sages  knelt  be- 
fore the  babe  in  Bethlehem,  it  was  the  whole  historic 
past  doing  homage  to  its  own  grand  epoch — it  was  the 
world,  at  the  end  of  its  weary  week,  dressing  itself  to 
worship  on  the  morning  of  its  blessed  Sabbath.  But  it 
is  not  our  ]»urpose  to  follow  the  guidance  of  this  load- 
star back  to  the  dim  land  of  (^haldea,  the  land  of  magic 
and  enchantments,  from  which  these  came;  nor  to  trace 
tlie  highway  cast  up  for  our  God  through  all  the  mytholo- 
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gy  and  song,  the  philosophy  and  martial  power  of  the 
proud  empires  of  antiquity.  Our  station  is  rather  beside 
those  Judean  Shepherds  as  they  listen  to  the  birth-song 
of  their  own  Messiah,  chanted  by  angel  voices  in  the 
sky  ;  and  with  them  to  see  Judaism  emptying  its  whole 
contents  into  the  broad  bosom  of  Christianity;  or  with 
aged  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple, 
who  had  watched  throughout  the  Hebrew  night  to  greet 
the  dawn,  and  with  them  to  see  that  the  evening  and 
the  morning  are  one  day.  Judaism  was  emphatically 
the  John  Baptist  of  Christianity  ;  and  found  a  true  rep- 
resentative of  its  aim  and  spirit  in  that  stern  Nazarite 
who  appeared  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance  and  proclaiming  "^the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 

The  long  novitiate  of  the  Church,  extending  through 
four  thousand  years  b#fore  the  inauguration  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  very  nearly  bisected  by  the  call  of  Abraham; 
in  which,  and  in  the  covenants  subsequently  made  with 
him,  is  laid 'the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  Economy. 
Up  to  this  period,  the  form  of  government  and  religion 
known  as  Patriarchal,  prevailed  ;  the  essential  weakness 
of  which  was  the  entire  want  of  concentration.  From 
the  nomadic  habits  of  these  times,  the  lines  selected  by 
God  for  the  transmission  of  his  truth  were  continually 
diverging,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
idolatry.  A  new  start  is  ever  and  anon  required  to  be 
made,  and  there  is  little  manifest  progress.  Thus  in  the 
Ante-Diluvian  age,  the  descendants  of  Seth  became 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  those  of  Cain;  the  church 
was  absorbed  into  the  world,  and  an  entire  apostacy 
from  God  ensued,  which  could  only  be  avenged  by  the 
appalling  judgment  of  the  flood.  So  again,  from  the 
days  of  Noah  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church  was  such  as 
to  call  for  a  third  instauratiun  in  the  household  of  Abra- 
ham. Manifestly,  the  wisdom  of  God  would  not  be  illus- 
trated by  a  longer  continuance  of  this  system  with  such 
results.  Tiie  history  of  the  Church  would  be  an  impo- 
tent record,  indeed,  if  it  moved  only  in  this  endless  cycle 
of  renewal,  apostacy,  and  exterminating  judgments. — 
The  Post-Diluvian  defection  was,  moreover,  not  entire, 
like  its  predecessor.     It  was  not  an  absolute  denial  and 
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rejection  of  sacrifice  and  atonement ;  but  a  perversion  of 
grace,  taking  the  form  of  idolatry  rather  than  of  atheism. 
Accordingly,  the  plan  developed  at  this  stage  was  to  bnild 
up  a  compact  and  historical  faith,  embodied  in  an  organ- 
ized and  visible  Church,  which,  when  completed,  should 
encounter  and  break  in  pieces  every  system  of  falsehood. 
To  this  end,  God  chooses  Abraham,  with  the  intention 
that  1)18  family  shall  not  expand  as  heretofore  into  many 
diverging  tribes,  but  into  a  compact  and  homologous 
nation.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  at  least  one  half 
this  transition  period  of  four  hundred  years  is  occupied 
with  the  personal  memoirs  of  three  successive  Patriarchs, 
during  which  no  progress  is  seemingly  made  towards 
this  expansion.  At  length,  simultaneously,  within  a 
'VQYj  brief  interval,  the  twelve  stones  are  laid  for  this 
national  structure  in  the  birth  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons. 
All  this  is  not  witliout  a  meaninf^.  This  long  delay,  on 
the  one  hand,  afforded  opportunity  forimbedding  in  the 
romantic  and  heroic  age  of  this  people  that  strong  theo- 
cratic element  which  should  become  the  law  of  the  empire, 
its  cardinal  and  constructive  principle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rapid  outgrowth  of  a  nation  from  twelve  co- 
ordinate and  primitive  stocks  anticipated  those  tendencies 
to  divergence,  which,  under  a  gradual  expansion,  might 
with  difficulty  be  counteracted.  There  was  also  a  deeper 
purpose.  The  Hebrew  nation  was  but  the  envelope  of 
the  Hebrew  Church.  When  the  moment  should  ai-rive 
that  this  Church  must  be  stripped  of  its  exclusiveness 
and  become  truly  Catholic,  the  Hebrew  nationality  must, 
like  the  bark  or  rind  of  certain  fruits,  burst  open  to 
emancipate  the  Church  it  so  long  enclosed.  Thus,  at 
the  vevy  formation  of  this  empire,  provision  must  be 
made  for  its  subsequent  and  spontaneous  rending,  which 
was  precisely  eftected  by  this  tribal  derivation.  The 
fatal  schism  under  E-ehoboam,  which  wrought  finally 
the  political  ruin  of  the  Stare,  took  its  early  rise  in  the 
jealousy  and  separation  of  the  tribes,^  the  infatuation  of 
this  simple  monarch  being  only  the  occasion,  not  its 
cause;    nor  was  the  central  power  ever  strong  enough 

*  Witness  the  conflicts  between  the  tribes  in  the  days  of  Gideon  and 
/Jephtha,'and  stjll  later  in  tljie  time^  pf  David. 
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in  the  Hebrew  monarchy  to  coniiteract  the  centrifugal 
force  arising  from  this  tribal  origin.  This  disturb- 
ing power  must  however  be  latent  for  many  centuries, 
and  therefore  it  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  early 
records  we  are  now  tracing.  For  a  long  period  the 
influences  must  be  such  as  to  consolidate.  Thus 
Jacob  and  his  sons  are  soon  removed  to  Egypt,  whose 
fertile  resources  favoured  a  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion. At  the  same  time  to  prevent  admixture  of  races, 
these  are  separated  by  the  occupancy  of  a  distinct  terri- 
tory, by  opposition  of  manners,  employment  and  reli- 
gion, and  still  more  by  the  power  of  caste  which,  as  now 
in  India,  clearly  defined  and  rendered  impassable  the 
boundaries  of  social  life.  Lest  all  this  should  be  in- 
adequate  to  fence  in  the  Hebrews  during  a  foreign  resi- 
dence of  two  centuries,  they  are  placed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  servile  bondage,  which  had  the  double  effect 
of  dividing  them  from  their  task-masters,  and  of  super- 
inducing common  interests  and  sympathies  among  them- 
selves. They  are  still  farther  compacted  by  the  severe 
discipline  and  dependence  of  the  wilderness,  extinguish- 
ing their  nomadic  tastes  :  and  when  thi^s  consolidated, 
they  were  hedged  about  with  peculiar  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  and  were  continually  guarded  by  a  superin- 
tending and  supernatural  Providence.  Tlius  ends  the^ 
first  chapter  of  Hebrew  history:  in  which  we  trace  the 
clue  to  its  two  fundamental  and  characteristic  features — • 
theocratic  control,  and  that  peculiar  confederation  which 
forever  prevented  it  from  sinking  into  a  niere  Asiatic 
despotism. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  lesson  is  still  more  impi'ess- 
ive.  Judaism  was  a  living  protest  against  the  Poly- 
theism of  the  earth,  and  its  special  mission  was  the 
assertion  of  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  Jehovah.  lu 
this  way,  though  itself  a  national  faith,  and  anchored 
by  its  own  ritual  to  a  single  country,  it  paved  the  way 
for  an  absolute  religion,  adapted  to  all  climes.  Only  be- 
cause there  is  one  God,  can  there  be  but  one  religion ; 
and  Judaism,  by  asserting  the  first,  opened  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  the  second  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
how  shall  this  monotheistic  faith  be  engraved  upon  the 
Hebrew  polity,  so  as  to  be  worn  in  it&  phylacteries,  and 
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as  a  frontlet  between  its  eyes?  On!)'-  by  instituting  a 
civil  relation  in  which  Jehovah  shall  be  reognized  as 
the  real  sovereign  of  this  nation,  to  whom  political  alle- 
giance, not  less  than  religious  homage,  is  due.  This 
relation  He  sustained  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Hebrews 
themselves.  Moses  is  summoned  to  the  Mount,  and  com- 
missioned to  propose  Jehovah  to  the  people  as  their  civil 
head  and  king;  which  is  done  in  a  solemn  convention, 
and  is  ratified  by  its  public  and  formal  assent.  This, 
then,  is  the  great  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  upon 
which  tha  whole  Mosaic  polity  is  based,  and  which  con- 
stitutes it  a  theocracy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what 
other  principle  idolatry  could  become  a  crime,  punishable 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  without  introducing  religious 
intolerance,  and  suppressing  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
as  Jehovah  was  tlie  civil  head  of  this  empire,  in  whom 
vested  all  regal  and  legislative  supremacy — and  that  too 
by  the  solemn  choice  of  the, whole  people  in  convention 
assembled — idolatry  became  an  off'ence  against  the  pri- 
mary law  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  ''  crimen  Isesae 
majestatis"  against  the  State  itself:  and  thus  the  whole 
civil  history  of  this  nation  became  a  proclamation  of  the 
Divine  unity,  the  most  likely  to  be  heeded  in  the  midst 
of  a  polytheistic  world. 

With  a  constitution  evolved  out  of  this  politico-reli- 
gious idea,  this  people  is  now  cradled  in  an  insulated 
country,  well  suited  as  a  nursery.  The  mountain  range 
of  Lebanon  separated  them  from  Asia  Minor  on  the 
North,  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts  shut  them  in  on 
the  East  and  South,  while  the  great  Mediterranean  sea 
enclosed  them  on  the  West,  let,  while  thus  secluded, 
Palestine  was  in  the  \Qvy  centre  of  the  old  world's  acti- 
vity. It  lay  between  Egypt  and  the  great  Asiatic  king- 
doms that  subsequently  arose--it  was  stimulated  by  the 
coniineice  of  Phenlcia  on  its  left,  and  was  near  all  the 
channels  in  wbich  the  commerce  of  antiquity  flowed,  by 
land  and  by  sea.  So  that  while  its  insulation  fitted  it  to 
be  the  nursery  of  a  religious  kingdom,  its  central  posi- 
tion secured  it  from  stagnation,  and  favoured  its  later 
mission  of  spreading  abroad  among  all  nations  the  faith 
committed  to  its  trust.  In  this  quiet  seclusion,  the  He- 
brew nation  passed  its  infancy  during  a  long  prehistoric 
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period  of  four  centuries,  before  the  empires  of  the  East 
had  yet  arisen,  and  while  Ei^ypt  slept  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  own  resources?,  unambitious  either  of  commerce  or 
conquest.  Only  a  few  Nomadic  hordes  wiio  pastured 
their  flocks  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  the 
warlike  Philistines  on  their  western  flank,  vexed  their 
repose  ;  and  by  their  predatory  incursions,  becanie  the- 
instruments  of  theocratic  discipline,  piuiishing  their  de- 
fections from  the  national  covenant.  The  occasional 
rise,  and  the  temporary  rule  of  the  Judges,  who  have 
been  well  described  as  "prophets  in  action,"  appearing 
only  at  some  national  crisis,  fully  proclaimed  the  civil 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  :  while  the  Patriarchal  sway 
among  the  tribes  themselves,  overborne  for  a  time  by 
the  military  rule  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  prevented  that 
entire  fusion  of  the  people  into  one  mass,  which  is  a  clue 
to  much  of  their  after  history.  In  this  eiiapter  of  their 
annals  then,  we  have  the  isolation  requisite  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  monotheistic  faith,  and  the  centrality  suited  for 
its  diffusion  ;  with  a  long  pre-historic  period  of  theocratic 
discipline,  under  which  their  institutions  were  matured 
and  a  national  character  formed,  before  they  were  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  political  revolutions,  and  mingled  their 
fortunes  with  the  destinies  of  other  nations. 

The  third  chapter  in  this  history  opens  with  the  intro- 
duction of  monarchy.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  this 
institution  was  desiijned  from  the  beffinnino*  of  the  entire 
dispensation.  Tosaynothingofmany  of  the  early  promises 
and  predictions  which  pointed  distinctly  to  it,  the  typical 
significance  of  Judaism  was  incomplete  without  it,  sine© 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Messiah,  his  re- 
gal office,  would  not  have  been  adumbrated ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  clear  provision  for  its  futui'e  introduction  was  insert- 
ed by  Jehovah  in  the  national  covenant  ratified  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai.  Why  then  was  it  delayed  nearly  nine  centuries 
after  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  five  after  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation? This  question  is  partly  answered  in  preceding  ob- 
servations. The  great  principle  of  theocratic  supremacy 
must  first  be  engraved  upon  the  public  mind  and  con- 
science. It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be  engrossed  in  legal 
statutes,  or  embodied  in  public  charters.  It  must  be 
kueaded  and  pressed  into  the  whole  history  of  the  nation, 
YoL.  IX.— No.  4.  16 
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and  become  a  living  and  potential  fact  nionTding  the 
entire  national  character.  This,  as  already  stated,  was 
the  great  design  of  the  intermediate  and  preparatory 
jiirisdiction  of  the  Judges ;  who,  raised  up  by  special 
JDivine  appointment,  would  more  readily  be  accepted  as 
vicegerents  of  the  sovereign,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  accession  of  a  king  who  mnst  equally  reign  as  a 
representative  and  deputy.  The  institution  of  monarchy, 
before  this  principle  became  an  actual  element  of  He- 
brew life  and  history,  would  have  changed  their  whole 
destiny.  They  must  have  sunk  down  from  their  peculiar 
historic  position  among  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoms,  to 
become  as  simple  and  as  feeble  a  despotism  as  the  rest. 
Further,  the  entire  Hebrew  system  was  gradually  un- 
folded and  matured.  The  essential  feature  of  theocracy 
being  first  and  slowly  established,  the  monarchy  arose  to 
con)})Iete  the  symbolical  import  of  Judaism,  and  to  per- 
fect the  Hebrew  ritual  by  the  construction  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  arrangement  of  its  gorgeous  service.  So 
gradual  and  steady  were  the  steps  of  this  progression 
that  little  more  than  \hQ principle  of  royalty  was  initia- 
ted during  the  experimental  reign  of  Saul :  who  at  last 
was  little  more  than  a  military  hero,  checked  and  rebuked 
by  Samuel,  standing  by  his  side,  clothed  with  the  equal, 
if  not  superior,  powers  of  the  Prophet. 

If,  however,  these  causes  postponed  the  Monarchy  till 
the  last  Jewish  Chiliad,  other  reasons  were  imperative 
for  its  introduction  now.  The  want  of  coherence  between 
the  tribes— the  rivalry  between  Ephraim  and  Judah 
flaming  out  occasionally  into  civil  war, — must  soon  en- 
danger the  national  existence.  The  barbarians  w^hich 
skirted  their  domain  were  as  formidable  as  ever,  and 
cruelly  embittered  by  the  feuds  of  so  many  centuries. 
More  than  all,  the  history  of  the  world  is  soon  to  move 
with  a  grander  step.  Hitherto,  the  lawless  raids  of  Ara- 
bian hordes  have  filled  her  chronicles  :  now  colossal  em- 
pires shall  tread  the  stage  and  act  the  drama.  Damas- 
cene-Syria, when  Solomon's  bright  day  sunk  beneath  its 
sombre  clouds,  rises  like  an  evening  star,  the  harbinger 
of  brighter  orbs  in  the  more  distant  East.  Assyria  is 
soon  to  turn  her  eye  of  conquest  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Egypt,  at  the  approach  of  this 
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new  assailant,  must  shake  off  her  sluggish  apathy  to 
covet  the  land  of  the  Jordan  as  a  barrier  to  her  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  scythe-chariots  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Persian  bowmen  and  slingers,  are  to  go  down  before  the 
impenetrable  phalanxes  of  Greece — Palestine,  to  appro- 
priate an  expressive  figure  of  her  own  Historian,  is  to 
"  rock  like  a  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,"  as  she  is 
tossed  between  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse;  till  at  length 
her  life  is  trodden  out  under  the  heavy  squadrons  of 
Imperial  Rome.  Whether  or  not  the  statesmanship  of 
Samuel's  day  was  equal  to  the  prognostication  of  these 
events  which  fill  the  last  seven  centuries  of  Jewisli  story, 
He  who  sat  crowned  upon  her  throne  and  invisibly  guided 
her  destiny  saw  well  that  the  Hebrews  could  only  remain 
a  free  people  by  reviving  their  confederation,  and  giving 
to  it  greater  vigor  and  unity. 

We  must  be  permited  here  a  brief  digression  upon 
two  aspects  in  which  this  Hebrew  History  possesses 
great  attractions  for  the  philosophic  historian  ;  affording 
further  illustration  of  the  design  of  this  whole  economy. 
The  first  is  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  rise  outof  Patri- 
archism  of  the  ancient  Despotisms.  No  one,  who  con- 
siders the  moral  relations  of  the  family  to  civil  govern- 
ment, should  be  surprised  at  tracing  a  historical  con- 
nexion also.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  if  men 
were  thrown  together  in  the  mass,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent theories  of  socialists,  no  laws  could  be  enacted 
sufficiently  stringent  to  restrain  them  within  proper 
limits:  audit  isa  striking  proof  of  theDivine  wisdom  that 
society  is  broken  up  into  these  small  and  independent 
communities,  where  the  human  will  is  first  subdued,  and 
obedience  to  authority  enforced,  under  the  mild  despot- 
ism of  the  family.  Hence,  in  the  original  formation  of 
society,  the  Patriarchal  rule  must  be  held  as  preceding 
every  other:  and  the  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
systems  of  government  were  fashioned  from  this  by 
gradual  modifications.  The  natural  influence  possessed 
by  the  father  of  a  family  would  easilj^  extend  to  the  va- 
rious lines  of  his  descendants,  combining  at  length  all  of 
the  same  stock  into  a  single  clan  ;  the  succeKsive  genera- 
tions forming  concentric  circles  around  the  parent  house. 
In  the  lapse  of  time,  these  nomadic  clans  will  wander 
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IVoiti  their  original  home,  will  settle  in  different  districts, 
assume  distinctive  names,  and  exercise  within  their  own 
bounds  all  the  prerogatives  of  government.  Still,  at  this 
advanced  stage,  when  fainilies  have  expanded  into  tribes, 
and  tribes  into  natic^ns,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
original  Patriarch  will  remain  invested  with  a  species  of 
authority.  His  lineage  is  of  unquestioned  preeminence 
and  his  authority  is  derived  by  immediate  inheritance. 
So  that  while  the  rights  and  freedom  of  each  separate 
fraternity  are  not  infringed,  in  all  matters  of  public  con- 
cern he  can  rally  every  kinsman  to  his  banner  and  to 
his  couiicil.* 

The  transition  from  this  Patriarchal  supremacy  to  ab- 
solute n)oinirchv  mav  without  difficulty  be  traced.  The 
traditional  iev,erence  for  a  superior  house  audits  legal  rep- 
resentative, and  the  habit  of  submission  within  certain 
limits,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  bond  of  union  amidst 
conflicting  interests,  would  insensibly  concentrate  power 
in  a  single  person.  It  would  require  only  the  lapse  of 
time,  diminishing  the  sentiment  of  kindred  and  blood, 
to  obliterate  the  last  trace  of  Patriarchism,  and  to  leave 
in  its  stead  the  ancient  imperial  despotisms  which  cov- 
ered the  massive  and  monotonous  continent  of  Asia. 
This  view  of  the  gradual  rise  of  monarchy  out  of  Patri- 
ai'chy  harmonizes  with  all  the  hints  gathered  from  the 
Pentateuch  concerning  the  eaj'ly  nations  of  the  world, 
^ucli  Patriarchal  Princes  were  the  Dukes  of  Edom,  and 
the  Princes  of  Auimon  and  Moab,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Philistines,  with  whom  Joshua  and  the  Judges  contend- 
ed; and  such  Patriarchal  Princes  still  are  the  Emirs  and 
Sjieiks  of  the  modern  Bedouins,  who  retain  unchanged 
in  the  desei'ts  of  Arabia  the  usages  of  primitive  times. 
This  inherent  tendency  of  Pati-iarchism  to  absolute  power 
will  perhaps  explain  what  Dr.  Ivitto  has  remarked  con- 
cerning the  Eastern  mind,  *'that  it  is  so  pervadingly 
regal  that  to  be  without  a  sovereign  is  scarcely  an  intel- 
ligible state  of  things  to  an  oriental  :"  of  which  he  gives 
a  ci'.iinns  iilustratiou — when  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
competing  fur  the  commerce  of  the  East,  the  English  in- 
dubtriouoly  circulated  the  report  tliat  the  Dutch  had  no 

*  Russell's  connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  book  2,  cb.  '2d. 
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King:  while  the  latter  indignantly  repelled  this  slur  upon 
their  respectability,  and  at  once  exalted  the  Stadt-holder 
to  regal  honors.*     It  may  explain  also  the  ambitious  title 
of  "King  of  Kings,"  assumed  by  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  monarchs;  which  may  be  construed,  not  as  the 
inflated  lang\iage  of  Eastern  flattery,  but  as  expressing 
the  real  supremacy  of  these  potentates  over  inferior  and 
vassal  tribes  and  princes.  .  It  may  account  moreover  for 
another  political  fact  of  greater  importance,  ^o  wit,  the 
slender  control  exercised  by  these  colossal  Asiatic  govern- 
ments over  tributary  nations.    No  one  reads  their  history 
without  surprise  at  the  want  of  cohesion  between  the  parts 
of  these  gigantic  empires.     At  the  touch  of  an  ambitious 
or  disafiectedSatrap,whole  provinces  become  suddenly  de- 
tached ;  and  in  the  height  of  their  power,  they  crumble 
to  pieces  under  causes  which  seem  inadequate  to  work 
such  speedy  ruin.     The  Turks  afford,  at  the  present  day, 
a  striking  exemplification  of  this  :  who,  with  all  their  ab- 
solutism, hold   the  reins  of  government  with  a  slacker 
hand  over  their  subject  tribes,  than  their  milder  neigh- 
bors west  of  the  Bosphorus.f     Mr.  Layard  testifies  that 
the  present  critical  condition  of  Turkey  is  enhanced  in 
no  small  degree  by  the  eflbrts   of  recent  Sultans  to  abol- 
ish the  ancient  system  of  military  fiefs,  and  to  consoli- 
date the  empire  by  bringing  all  its  parts  into  immediate 
dependence  and  responsibility  to  the  central  power. 

If  now  the  theory  just  advocated  be  tenable,  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  exceedingly  valuable  as 
delineating  the  difi:erent  stages  of  this  development.  We 
have  no  reliable  history  of  any  other  Asiatic  nation  ex- 
tending back  to  its  origin,  while  the  history  of  this  is 
exceedingly  minute  and  circumstantial,  and  every  step 
in  their  progress  is  sharply  defined.  The  lives  of  the 
early  founders  aff'ord  an  exact  portraiture  of  the  original 
Patriarchisir^ — during  the  first  five  centuries  of  their  na- 
tional existence,  the  government  was  pervadingly  Patri- 
archal— all  the  influences  which  pronjpted  them  to  en- 
graft the  principles  of  monarchy  upon  their  existing 
constitution  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  record.     If  now 


*  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrations:  Saul  and  David,  p.  117. 
f  Russell's  Connexion,  vol.  2,  p.  186. 
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the  Hebrews  had  given  themselves  to  foreign  conquest, 
and  had  they  owned  the  paramount  authority  of  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Jacob's  first-born  son,  their  empire  would 
doubtless  have  presented  the  features,  and  illustrated  the 
formation,  of  all  the  surrounding  monarchies. 

The  second  aspect  in  which  this  history  is  specially 
attractive  is,  that  it  records  the  fortunes  of  the  only  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  these  early  ages,  and  the  only 
instance  of  regulated  liberty  among  an  Asiatic  people. 
Indeed,  one  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to 
affirm  that  it  was  one  of  the  minor  ends  of  the  Hebrew 
economy  to  give  testimony  upon  the  great  principles  of 
civil  freedom,  as  in  its  higher  aim  it  bears  witness  to 
Divine  truth.  It  had  been  well  for  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity if,  without  proposing  detailed  Judaism  as  a  model 
to  themselves,  they  had  yet  appropriated  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  imbedded  in  that  system ;  and  with 
proper  combination  and  adjustment,  had  applied  them 
m  practice.  They  might  not  then  have  so  soon  gone, 
each  in  its  turn,  ^'slouching  down  on  the  wrong  side  of 
their  crisis."  It  may  well  too  be  doubted  whether  the 
free  governments  of  modern  times  have  achieved  their 
security  and  liberty  upon  any  other  principles  than  those 
substantially  incorporated  in  the  Jewish  polity.  The 
limitations  upon  royal  prerogative  were  certainly  very 
striking;  and  the  most  stringent  of  them  not  artificially 
imposed,  but  inhering  in  the  very  nature  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these,  without  penetrating  into  the  details  of  their 
civil  administration  further  than  the  limits  of  this  essay 
will  allow.  First^  the  Hebrew  monarch  reigned  as  the 
vicegerent  of  Jehovali,  and  equally  with  the  meanest 
subject  was  under  the  laws  of  the  Theocracy,  and  bound 
to  carry  out  its  provisions — it  was  therefore  strictly  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Secondly^  he  could  reign  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  formally  expressed. 
While  the  succession  was  mainly  decided  by  the  oracle, 
and  certainly  was  not  elective  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
still  several  striking  instances  can  be  adduced  where  no 
jurisdiction  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  without  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  will.  Thirdly^  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  the  king  gave  a  solemn  charter  secu- 
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rin^  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  which  instrument  ^as  laid 
up  before  Jehovah  in  the  archives  of  the  tabernacle.  This 
was  done  by  Saul  and  by  David-^-it  was  omitted  in  the 
case  of  Solomon,  who  came  somewhat  prematurely  to 
the  throne — and  it  was  Rehoboam's  folly  in  refusing  such 
charter  that  provoked  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
elders  of  Israel,  under  tlie  patriotic  guidance  of  the  pro- 
phet Samuel,  were  thus  in  advance  of  the  British  nobles 
who  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  feeble  John,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  English  freedom.  Fourthly^  the  Jew- 
ish king  was  checked  by  the  distinctly  organized  govern- 
ments of  the  several  tribes.  The  evidence  is  not  a  whit 
more  perfect  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  united  government, 
and  were  tj'uly  a  State,  than  that  each  tribe  was  com- 
pletely organized  for  self-government.  The  powers  too, 
reserved  to  the  tribes,  were  so  great  as  scarcely  to  com- 
port with  a  central  control.  They  were  all  equal  in 
political  dignity,  however  unequal  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers— they  convened  assemblies,  waged  war,  declared 
peace,  and  concluded  treaties.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
reserved  right,  eleven  tribes  withheld  their  allegiance 
during  seven  years  from  the  anointed  David  ;  and  in 
deference  to  this,  the  Schismatics  under  Jeroboam  were 
not  coerced  by  the  arms  of  Judah. 

Fifthly.  The  civil  polity  of  the  Hebrews  towers  im- 
measurably above  all  the  governments  of  Asia,  in  hav- 
ing what  has  been  considered  the  great  device  of  modern 
times,  and  the  very  palladium  of  constitutional  liberty: 
we  allnde  to  the  existence  of  two  chambers  in  their  legis- 
lative councils  ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies or  elders,  who  formed  the  Senate,  and  the  other  of 
the  body  of  tiie  people,  who  constituted  the  congregation 
or  commons.*  If  this  important  check  does  not  stand 
forth  with  greater  prominence  in  the  course  of  their  his- 
tory, it  is  only  because  it  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
their  age.  But  that  it  was  imbedded  in  their  system  and 
exercised  at  certain  great  epochs,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
the  careful  student  of  their  constitution. 

Sixthly.    The  vast  influence  of  the  prophets  must  not 


*  Wine's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  fmoient  Hebrews. 
Chapters  6  and  6. 
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be  overlooked  ;  whom  Coleridge  considers  as  discharg- 
ing for  the  Hebrew  state  substantially  the  duties  of  the 
Roman  Censor.  They  were  the  State  moralists,  guardians 
and  orators  of  the  republic.  Indeed,  in  no  one  respect 
does  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  over  every  other  orien- 
tal theocracy  more  appear,  than  in  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  religious  and  civil  departments.  Every 
where  throughout  the  East,  except  in  Palestine,  the 
Priesthood  is  in  league  with  tvranny.  The  Caesar  is 
Pontifex  Maximus :  and  the  whole  sacerdotal  power  is 
cast  into  the  scale  of  prerogative  rather  than  of  privilege, 
against  the  people  and  for  the  throne.  It  is  needless  to 
show  the  contrary  of  this  among  the  Jews — that  through 
the  entire  range  of  their  history,  the  religious  orders, 
whether  Prophets,  Priests  or  Levites,  stood  together  as 
conservators  of  popular  rights  against  regal  encroach- 
ments, for  the  stability  of  the  constitution  against  the 
innovations  of  wicked  rulers. 

Seventhly.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  checks  on 
royal  prerogative,  the  more  potential  from  its  quiet,  con- 
stant and  unsuspected  operation,  is  found  in  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  Moses.  By  this  the  whole  land  was  origin- 
ally divided  into  small  proprietorships,  the  possession  of 
which  was  inalienable,  and  the  soil  was  cultivated  by 
actual  owners.  This  placed  political  power  in  the  h^nds 
of  the  people  themselves  :  for  I  suppose  it  will  be  admit- 
ted as  a  sound  maxim,  that  '*  Empire  follows  the  balance 
of  property  wherever  lodged,  whether  in  one,  few  or 
many  hands."* 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  from  this  enticing  di- 
gression to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  record, 
which  covers  the  epoch  of  the  great  schism.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Jewish  state  was  very  slowly  matured. 
Four  centuries  were  consumed  in  its  expansion  from  a 
single  house,  and  as  many  more  before  the  cap-stone  of 
monarchy  was  placed  upon  the  national  edifice.  Surely 
we  would  augur  from  so  protracted  an  infancy,  a  long 
and  vigorous  manhood,  ere  the  decrepitude  of  age  should 
supervene  :    and   we  are  staggered  to  find,  at  the  close 

*  Harrington's  Prerogative  of  Pop.  Grov.,  c.  3,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wines, 
p.  402  of  his  Commentaries. 
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of  a  single  century,  the  empire  suddenly  dismenibered, 
having  reached  and  passed  its  culmination  during  the 
reign  of  its  first  kings.  Why  then  was  tlie  schism  per- 
mitted to  take  place?  It  was  a  dismal  event,  which  led 
eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  State.  It  was 
not  accomplished  by  external  violence,  but  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  peopl6  themselves.  It  was  not  for- 
tuitous, but  came  by  the  immediate  appointment  of 
Jehovali.  Difficult  as  it  often  is  to  trace  tlie  reasons  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  results  reached  in  history  upon 
a  large  scale  afford  frequently  a  clue  to  its  interpretation. 
Yet  this  problem  is  utterly  insoluble,  without  taking 
into  account  the  lelations  of  Judaism  to  Christianity. 
We  think  God  intended  by  it  to  counteract  tendencies 
which  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  theocracy  was  instituted.  There  are  periods  in  his- 
tory when  secret  forces  are  preparing,  to  burst  out  ei'e 
long  with  irrepressible  power;  just  as  the  volcano  i-s 
long  brewing  in  its  hidden  vaults  the  lava  which  it  finally 
belches  forth.  Such  a  period  .were  the  three  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Era,  when  the  German  barbarians 
were  slowly  gathering  to  pour  down  from  the  North  of 
Europe,  blotting  out  the  effete  Roman  Empire  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  present  European  States  :  and 
such  an  age  is  that  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 
We  are  no  more  to  deal  with  nomadic  and  barbarous 
hordes  with  their  predatory  incursions,  such  as  never  can 
be  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the  human  race; 
but  with  well  organized  goveruments,  whose  stupendous 
achievements  fill  the  records  of  the  past.  In  this  mighty 
game  to  be  played  by  the  different  Asiatic  empires,  God 
by  this  schism  disqualifies  the  Hebrews  from  participa- 
ting. Pie  cuts  her  sinews  and  humbles  her  to  an  insigni- 
ficant power,  that  wiien  human  society  shall  be  crystal- 
lizing into  new  shapes,  she  may  crystallize  upon  that 
single  thread  he  had  ordained.  Above  all,  that  she  may 
be  prepared  for  her  missionary  calling,  this  dismeujber- 
ment  opened  the  seals  of  her  universal  dispersion  :  the 
Empire  was  weakened,  that  it  might  be  spilled  over  into 
all  the  world. 

There  were  two  dangers  which  Judea,  humanly  speak- 
ing, very  narrowly  escaped  :    that  of  becoming  a  great 
\roL.  IX.— No.  4.  \1 
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militaiy  ])()\yer,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  a  great  coniiner- 
cial  republic  on  the  other;  either  of  whicli  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  true  eiids  of  her  economy.  I  wish  to 
make  this  plain. 

ISTever  did  a  ])eople  possess  historical  advantages  for 
establishing  a  great  militarv  kingdom,  equal  to  the  He- 
brews from  the  era  of  the  monarchy  onwards.  P]ven  to 
as  late  a  ])eriod  as  the  schism  they  bad  the  woi'ld  before 
then]  as  a  lield  of  conquest,  with  scarcely  an  historical 
competitor'.  Syria,  the  earliest  uf  the  Eastern  powers, 
was  8inq)ly  in  the  hands  of  ]>ctty  adventurers  fleeing 
from  Egy])t,  who  began  their  Empire  by  wresting  a 
fi'ai>:ment  of  Solomon's  vast  domain.  Assyria  had  not 
awaked  from  tlie  long  trance  of  thirteen  centuries, 
which  makes  such  a  chasm  in  history,  by  at  least  one 
imndred  an'd  tifry  years.  Babylon  was  still  a  century 
later,  and  Media  also  ;  Persia  is  of  course  a  mere  satra])y; 
Kome  too  is  not  yet  founded  by  nearly  three  hundred 
yeais  ;  Greece  has  little  mdre  than  emerged  from  her 
fabulous  age,  substituting  her  Archons  for  Kings,  and 
begimiing  to  plant  her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  Lycurgiis  Jias  not  yet  given  laws  to  Spai'ta,  and 
Tliebes  has  just  ])roclaimed  herself  a  rei)ublic.  Ti'oy  has 
fallen:  and  Carthag"  is  l.uit  an  insignificant  colony, ped- 
dling in  small  traffic  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  all  the  historic  nations,  Egy])t  alone  is  an  adult :  and 
she  is  nestling  herself  in  the  bosom  of  her  Nile-Goddess 
and  fattening  u|)on  her  bounty.  What  nation  ever  had 
so  o|)en  a  field,  or  could  nioi'e  easily  have  tram])led  upon 
a  conquered  world  ?  Consider  the  ease  with  which  David 
extended  his  sceptre  from  the  Mediterranean  io  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mountains  of  Leba- 
non, and  ask  what  but  the  Divine  hand  restrained  him 
from  planting  the  li(>n-baniier  c»f  Jndah  upon  the  baidvs 
of  the  llyphasis  and  the  Indus,  thus  anticipating  the 
gl(>ry  of  Alexander?  But  the  advantages  of  Palestine 
were  not  only  thus  liistorical ;  they  were  also  geogra])hi- 
cal.  Look  upon  her  insulated  and  eentral  position,  upon 
which  1  have  already  dwelt  in  another  connexion.  She 
had  only  to  build  herself  gallies,  and  the  whole  Eui'o])ean 
coast  lay  at  her  ineicy  to  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  On 
the  East,  the  whole  Syrian  Desert  lav    between  her  and 
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a  forei«:n  foe  ;  for  the  wild  Arabian  tribes  croucbed  at 
her  feet  like  whipped  spaniels  in  the  leash  of  their  mas- 
ter. With  a  teeming  and  hardy  population  npon  a  com- 
pact and  fertile  territory  ;  with  a  citizen  soldiery,  every 
man  of  wbom  was  bred  to  arms,  and  enrolled  in  a  most 
perfect  military  organization  ;  with  great  social  equality 
among  the  people,  and  an  entire  absence  of  pan[)erism 
and  want;  with  the  soil  distributed  into  small  proprie- 
torships, and  every  arable  foot  under  perfect  tillage  : 
never  was  there  a  land  better  able  to  endure  the  con- 
scriptions of  war,  or  m(»re  easily  to  maintain  through 
long  campaigns  arnnes  fully  equipped.  Rich  in  these 
internal  resoui'ces,  secure  in  her  own  insulation,  and 
convenient  in  her  centrality,  no  country  was  ever  better 
situated  for  aggressive  warfare.  Had  not  the  military 
spirit  of  David  been  restrained  by  the  Divine  jealousy; 
or  had  Solomon  1: -en  inspii-ed  with  alike  heroism  and 
prosecuted  the  conquests  of  his  father,  and  his  successors 
been  men  of  martial  prowess: — if  even  this  schism  had 
not  occurred,  blighting  all  prospects  of  teri'itorial  exten- 
sion, it  is  not  imorobable  that  Rorrre  would  have  been 
outstripped  by  seven  centuries,  and  Judea  sat  between 
her  hills  the  n)istress  of  the  world.  But  what  then  would 
have  become  of  Judah's  high  commission,  as  the  herald 
of  sacred  and  saving  truth?  Her  glory  was  not  to  be 
that  of  armies  and  of  battles  ;  her  glory  is  her  Priest- 
hood, bearing  upon  her  shoulders  the  ark  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

But  if  the  conquests  of  David  had  well  nigh  started 
the  Hebrews  upon  a  career  of  military  renown,  the  dan- 
ger of  commercial  aggrandizement  equally  threatened 
the  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon.  Long  before  and  after 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan,  the  Pheiiicians  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  Mediteranean  Sea,  which  was  to  ancient 
commerce  what  the  broad  oceans  are  to  modern,  and 
having  on  its  coast  many  of  tiie  most  powerful  and 
refined  nations  of  the  old  world.  A.lexan(hia  was  not 
yet  built,  and  Carthage  was  only  a  dependency  of 
Tyre.  The  Phenicians,  therefore,  were  left  to  exchange 
the  products  of  their  manutacturing  skill  in  dyes,  ta- 
pestry, glass,  &c.;  to  export  the  wood  from  their  forests 
iu  Lebanon,  to  ship  the  grain  and  wool  which  Palestine 
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afforded,  as  well  as  the  linen  and  superabundant  grain  of 
Egypt.  Above  all,  their  ports  were  the  chief  outlet  of 
the  imniense  caravan  trade,  bringing  the  wines  of  Da- 
mascus, as  well  as  the  spices  and  gold  of  Assyria  and 
distant  India.  This  inland  traffic  was  borne  by  caravans 
from  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  also  from  the  Southern  countries  washed  by 
the  Indus  and  the  waters  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Parting  on 
the  sands  of  tlie  Syria  desert,  one  branch  diverged  in  a 
southwestern  direction,  and  was  borne  by  Idumean  Arabs 
on  tlie  waters  of  tho  Arabian  Gulf,  or  crossing  the  head 
of  this  internal  sea,  terminated  by  land  carriage  in  Egypt 
and  the  countries  westward.  The  other  branch,  follow- 
ing the  course  nearly  due  west,  dii'ectly  across  the  desert, 
passed  through  the  northern  portion  of  Palestine,  south 
of  the  rang^e  of  Lebanon,  found  an  outlet,  as  before  stated, 
through  the  Phenician  ports.  At  a  later  day  when  these 
luid  declined,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse,  a  more  nortlicrly  direction  was  given  to  this  stream 
of  inland  traffic,  which  found  an  outlet  through  Antioch 
and  by  the  Orontes,  in  Asia  Minor.* 

Such  was  the  posture  of  ancient  commerce  when  Solo- 
mon came  to  the  throne  ;  that  "  preeminent  Hebrew," 
as  he  is  gorgeously  described  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Eng- 
land, in  whom  "the  accumulated  qualities  of  his  nation 
were  poured  forth,  as  the  aloe  in  one  stately  blossom 
})Ours  forth  the  collected  life  of  a  century."*  His  vast 
and  enterprising  genius  sought  scope  for  its  activity  in 
civil  and  peaceful  pursuits.  Stimulated  b^  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  treasury  exhausted  in  vast  architectural 
designs,  as  well  as  by  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  made 
him  the  encyclopedist  of  his  day,  he  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  commercial  advantages  which  Palestine  en- 
joyed from  her  geographical  position.  The  victories  of 
David  gave  him  command  of  that  sand-ocean  from  the 
borders  of  Judah  to  the  P^lanitic  Gulf,  and  from  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  Euphrates.  All  the  desert  races,  by  whom 
this  traffic  was  mediated,  were  subject  to  his  beck.  His 
domestic  alliance  with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  his  con- 

V 

*See  Russell's  Connexions  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  book  3,  ch.  3 

f  The  Royal  Preacher,  Lecture  1. 
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trol  of  the^southern  frontiei",  secured  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  exchanges  between  Egypt  and  Syria:  while  his  re- 
sources enabled  him  to  establish  an  emporium  in  the 
desert,  where  if  his  factors  did  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  trade  in  spices,  wines  and  gold,  they  enjoyed 
a  large  revenue  from  duties  levied,  and  cheerfully  paid 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  protection  of  his  strong  hand 
against  the  lawless  Bedouins.  It  is  proof  of  the  strong 
friendship  between  Palestine  and  Tyre  that  the  commer- 
cial jealousy  of  the  latter  was  laid  aside ;  and  the  keels 
of  the  two  confederates  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  furthermost  Spain,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Java  and  Malacca,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Abyssinia.  The  commerce  of  three 
continents  yielded  such  returns  that,  translated  into  the 
language  of  our  modern  currency  they  seem  more  like 
the  exaggerations  of  Eastern  fiction  than  the  cold  bard 
figures  of  the  merchant  and  the  banker.  But  how  shall 
we  explain  the  abstinence  of  the  Hebrews  from  commer- 
cial enterprise  till  Solomon's  day?  How  came  they  to 
tolerate  the  Philistines  as  a  thorn  in  their  sides  during 
five  centuries,  when  their  extermination  would  have 
given  them  a  southwestern  coast  from  Joppa  to  the  Af- 
rican line?  Still  more,  how  was  it  that  when  Amorite, 
Perizzite  and  Hittite  fell  beneath  Joshua's  battle  hand, 
that  the  united  Hebrew  force  did  not  roll  like  an'ava- 
lance  upon  that  strip  of  land  only  twelve  miles  wide 
covered  with  the  towns  and  merchandize  of  Phenicia  ? 
Why  did  they  not  seize  a  commerce  made  ready  to  their 
hand,  which  yriight  still  be  conducted  through  the  sub- 
ject ships  and  seamen  of  Sidon  and  of  Tyre?  Did  eighty 
years  of  servile  bondage  crush  forever  their  spirit  of  en- 
terprise? or  did  the  long  residence  in  Egypt  habituate 
them  irrecoverably  to  husbandry  and  pasturage  ?  or  did 
the  agrarian  policy  of  their  own  legislator  wed  them  to 
agriculture  as  the  only  basis  of  prosperity?  What  are 
all  these  influences  but  agencies  by  which  a  high  Pro- 
vidence moulded  them  for  a  destiny  which  commerce 
would  have  defeated?  And  when  the  vast  genius  of 
Solomon  had  opened  these  vast  schemes  of  commercial 
aggrandizementj,  how  came  they  to  perish  in  his  tomb? 
Surely  not  because  the  Hebrews  were  instinctively  averse 
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from  mercantile  pursuits.  They  have  been  a  nation  of 
traders  for  two  thousand  years  ;  and  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Antiochns  and  of  Ptolemy,  they  formed  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Who  is  able  to 
measure  the  influence  of  this  schism,  occurring  at  the 
coronation  of  Solomon's  successor,  in  arresting  the  com- 
mercial enterprize  of  Jndea?  -But  one  abortive  attempt 
was  made  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  the  schemes 
of  Solomon.  Had  not  this  political  convulsion  I'ent  the 
Hebrew  State  to  its  base,  it  may  have  sunk  from  its  high 
religious  and  sacerdotal  mission,  into  a  mere  commercial 
republic,  and  left  its  name  on  history  as  Phenicia  or  as 
Carthage. 

In  the  fifth  great  section  of  this  history  we  trace  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  the  Hebrew  Dispersions.  Two 
and  a  half  centuries  after  the  schism  already  described, 
the  House  of  Israel,  as  is  known  to  all,  was  carped  into 
captivity  by  the  Assyrians;  and  one  bundi'cd  and  thirty 
years  later  the  same  fate  befell  Judah  through  the  agency 
of  the  Babylonians.  The  two  streams  which  have  flowed 
on  so  long  parallel  with  each  otherhere  divide, never  again 
to  mingle  in  a  comjmon  current.  The  destinies  of  the  two 
are  henceforward  wholly  different.  After  seventy  years 
of  affliction  and  exile,  one  branch  is  restored  to  its  native 
seat; — the  walls  of  Jernsalem  are  rebuilt,  and  the  sacred 
hei^it  of  Moriah  is  again  crowned  with  the  Temple's 
golden  splendor,  while  through  six  centuries  the  national 
life  lingers.  The  other  brancli,  transferred  to  the  distant 
region  which  now  forms  the  noi'thern  part  of  Persia,  is 
expatriated  forever — their  very  title  to  tlieir  native  soil 
is  cancelled  by  the  occupation  of  rude  and  foreign  colo- 
nists—and they  are  henceforth  lost  to  history,  as  the 
river  of  Africa  \v?s  fabled  to  lose  its  waters  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  This  contrast  in  the  fortunes  of  tlie  two 
sections  challenfi:es  exi)lanation.  Why  should  the  chas- 
tisenient  be  avenging  in  the  one  case,  and  only  discipli- 
naiy  in  the  other?  The  answer  must  be  found  in  the 
ditVerent  measures  of  guilt  attached  to  the  two  respec- 
tively. Judah  attempted  no  organic  change  of  the  the- 
ocracy. Her  fault  was  simply  that  she  was  not  fully  im- 
brued with  the  spirit  of  her  own  institutions  ;  but  yielding 
sometimes  to  a  corrupt  court  influence,  she  vibrated  be- 
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tween  the  extremes  of  pure  tlieism  and  rank  idolatry. 
This  facility  of  disposition  needed  to  be  corrected,  and 
greater  firmness  of  religions  principle  was,  we  know,  ac- 
quired in  the  Babylonian  furnace.  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  effected  a  radical  change  in  the  central  institute 
of  the  theocracy.  Jeroboam  clearly  saw  that  if  the  re- 
ligious  unity  of  the  nation  was  preserved,  and  all  the 
tribes  repaired  to  the  Temple  at  the  annual  festivals,  at 
some  favorable  juncture  the  two  kingdoms  must  be  con- 
solidated once  more  under  a  single  government.  He, 
therefore,  threw  off  entirely  the  theocratic  spirit,  and 
surrendered  himself  to  a  carnal  policy,  by  erecting  local 
shrines  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  establishing  the  calves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ark  and  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 
It  must  be  conceded,  we  think,. that  his  object  was  not 
to  introduce  absolute  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  false 
Gods,  but  what  the  English  non-conformists  of  a  later 
day  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  modal  idolatry, 
or  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  an  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous manner.  Doubtless,  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled  a  fugitive  from  Solomon's 
jealousy,  he  had  become  infected  with  the  symbolic  no- 
tions of  that  country  ;  and  had  learned  to  distinguish,  in 
his  own  mind,  between  God  and  the  symbol  by  which 
he  is  represented.  Possibly  he  may  have  justified  him- 
self by  the  use  of  the  chei'ubim  in  the  sanctuary  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  felt  him.self  at  liberty  to  decompose  those 
complex  figures,  and  to  employ  one  of  them  in  worship. 
Whatever  were  the  pleas  by  which  he  suborned  his  own 
conscience  and  that  of  his  subjects,  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  an  intermediate  system  between  Ju- 
daism and  Paganism  ;  which  so  fii-mly  rooted  itself  in 
the  policy  and  history  of  the  Israelites  as  never  to  be 
abandoned  ;  nor  did  a  single  king  arise  who  attempted 
to  reform  the  religious  faith  of  the  j)eople  and  restore 
the  parity  of  the  ancestral  worship.  The  error  of  Israel, 
therefore,  in  thus  recasting  the  theocracy  and  essentially 
modifying  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  was  more  systematic 
and  malignant  than  th.e  backslidings  of  Judah  ;  and  it 
was  proper  that  God  should  discriminate  between  the 
two  in  the  punishments  inflicted. 

This  answer,  however,  is  not  exhaustive.     The  promi- 
ses made  to  David  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  throne,  and  the 
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continuance  of  this  regal  type  of  Christ,  rendered  the 
restoration  of  Jndah  necessary,  and  its  preservation  till 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  But  no  such  necessity  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  Israel,  which  was  from  the  beginning 
a  schismatical  branch  of  the  kingdonci,  by  no  means  es- 
sential to  its  integrity.  Still  we  do  not  obtain  entire 
satisfaction,  until  regarding  Judaism  historically  as  a 
preparation  for  Christianity,  we  discover  a  reason  for  the 
disposition  actually  made  of  these  two  kingdoms.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  world  as  being  in  a  dormant,  un- 
historic  state  during  the  six  hundred  years  in  which 
Judaism  is  cradled  and  nursed  in  Palestine,  as  the  only 
true  Monotheistic  faith.  It  is  certainly  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  synchronous  with  the  opening  of  the  great 
historic  drama  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  God 
should  divide  his  chosen  people  into  two  bands,  and  as- 
sign them  in  future  two  distinct  geographical  theatres  of 
action.  He  places  the  ten  tribes  in  the  far  East,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Asia,  in  the  lap  of  those  early  empires, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media  and  Persia,  where  they  are 
left  as  the  exponent  of  Monotheism,  a  witness  directly 
confronting  the  magic  and  sorcery  of  Chaldea,  the  star 
worship  and  divination  of  the  entire  East;  and  this  too 
at  a  period  just  a  little  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
Zoroaster,  to  revive  and  to  reform  the  ancient  Magian 
faith.  But  there  are  soon  to  arise  mighty  empires  also 
in  the  West.  Greece,  with  all  her  philosophic  culture 
and  mythologic  lore,  and  Rome,  with  all  her  martial 
power  and  elaborate  jurisprudence,  are  in  turn  to  rule 
the  world :  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  true  religion 
must  have  a  witness  in  the  East  through  the  ten  tribes 
retained  there,  must  there  be  also  a  witness  in  the  West 
through  Judah  restored  again.  This  gives  a  clue  to  the 
dispensations  of  Jehovah,  touching  these  captivities. 
There  is  the  same  great  theocratic  purpose  in  not  restor- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  in  replanting  that  of  Judah. 
Monotheism  must  have  its  exponent  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West;  and  Judaism  must  go  historically  into  the  wil- 


derness, in   these  two  directions,  crying,  "  prepare  ye 


i( 


the  way  of  the  Lord." 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  of  this  national  history,  upon 
which  I  shall  discant,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  Judaism  stiffening  into  a  cold  and  lifeless 
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rifcualidm.  After  their  return  from  Babylon,  a  marked 
change  in  the  whole  Hebrew  character  presents  itself  to 
view.  Up,  to  this  point,  they  exhibit  a  most  perverse 
proclivity  to  idolatry.  Every,  season  of  prosperity  was 
followed  by  certain  defection  from  JTehovah ;  and  they 
yield  to  every  species  of  evil  influence,  just  as  the  sur- 
face of  water  curls  and  ripples  before  the  driving  wind. 
But  from  this  time  onwards,  we  discover  all  that  tenacity 
of  character  and  inflexible  religious  zeal,  by  which  they 
have  been  distinguished  for  more  than  twenty  centuries. 
To  whatever  causes  we  choose  to  refer  this  change — 
whether  that  idolatry  became  henceforth  associated  with 
this  national  enslavement  and  degradation,  or  that  a 
nearer  inspection  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  produced  an 
invincible  r<fpugnance  and  disgust — or  that  a  special  and 
supernatural,  influence  wrought  through  and  above 
these—the  fact  itself  cannot  be  questioned.  But  alas! 
it  was  not  Jtidaism,  full  of  life  and  sap,  but  Judaism 
withered  and  shrunk — Judaism  in  cortice  hserens,  in  the 
letter  rather  than  in  the  spirit — the  bare  skeleton  of  that 
grand  old  faith,  whose  beating  pulse  the  nations  had  felt 
through  ages  past.  In  token  of  this,  prophecy  hushed 
its  voice,  and  the  Hebrew  oracle  was  dumb  through  si- 
lent centuries.  This  prophecy, — the  urim  and  thummim 
of  a  long  and  glorious  dispensation, — which  had  made 
Judaism  the  religion  of  the  future,  which  had  given  so- 
lemn utterances  through  the  patriarchal  age,  and  had, 
from  the  time  of  Samuel,  become  a  permanent  order  and 
office  :  this  prophecy  was  now  suspended  four  hundred 
years  from  Malachi,  and  only  resumed  in  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  last  bright  gleam  of  an  expiring  economy.  The 
deadness  of  Judaism  was  evinced  likewise  in  the  rise  of 
sects,  splitting  up  between  them  the  venerable  faith  of 
their  patriarchs  and  priests.  In  the  early  and  growing 
period  of  the  Hebrew  church,  when  the  articulate  voice 
of  God  through  the  prophets  interpreted  all  the  pas- 
sages of  her  history,  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  too  sharp- 
ly defined  to  admit  the  rise  of  party.  But  when  the 
theocratic  control  became  less  direct,  and  the  nation  was 
left  to  those  silent  influences  which  mould  the  character 
and  destiny  of  other  peoples — when  Hebrew  piety  waxed 
feeble,  and  the  church  began  to  live  in  the  traditions  of 
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the  past,  then  the  spirit  of  sectrose,  and  religious  discord 
brought  forth  its  bitter  fruit  ere  long.  Firdfr,  the  tradi- 
tionalists arose,  embodying  the  principle  of  veneration, 
*^  which  loves  the  past  in  .its  forms  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance, its  ivy  as  well  as  its  columns."  These  were  the 
Pharisees,  representing  the  traditional  .orthodoxy,  the 
dead  formalism  and  legal  self-righteousness  of  Judaism. 
Affecting  to  be  the  Puritans  of  their  day,  they  sought  to 
reform  doctrine  and  worship  after  the  captivity,  taking 
tradition  for  their  oracle  and  prescription  for  their  law. 
Next  arose  the  reactionary  party  of  the  Sadducees,  who 
abandoned  themselves  to  Kationalism,  the  neologists 
and  skeptics  of  Judea.  The  complement  to  these  sects 
was  soon  furnished  in  the  rise  of  the  Essenes,  the  mys- 
tics and  ascetics,  who  imported  the  morose  ^nd  monastic 
spirit  of  the  East,  and  divided  life  between  contempla- 
tion and  labor.  Now  what  does  all  this  betoken,  but 
that  whatsoever  "  decayeth  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to 
vanish  away  ?"  Judaism  stiffens  out  into  an  obsolete 
record,  swathed  like  a  mummy  in  the  ceremonies  of  its 
own  gorgeous  ritual :  but  out  of  its  hollow  and  lifeless  form 
came  forth  the  immortal  church  of  God  to  run  upon  a 
broader  course,  whose  goal  is  the  foot  of  the  judgment 
throne.  Shall  no  value  be  attached  to  this  historical  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Can  that  system 
be  false,  whose  deep  foundations  are  thus  laid  in  the  dis- 
tant past,  to  which  all  profane  history  lifts  the  voice  of 
a  herald,  and  whose  forerunner  is  this  religious  race, 
reaching  back  almost  to  the  waters  of  the  flood  ?  The 
whole  posture  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish  world,  at  the 
advent,  proclaimed  "  the  fulness  of  time"  when  Messiah 
must  appear.  In  that  Athens,  the  Acropolis  of  Pagan- 
ism, with  its  countless  statues  and  temples  the  pantheon 
of  the  old  mythology,  heathenism  had  written  its  epi- 
taph on  its  own  altars  "  to  the  unknown  God,"  and  with 
a  negative  voice  cried  aloud  for  the  instauration  of  a  new 
and  divine  faith.  Dumb  Judaism  too,  which  could  no 
longer  speak  the  language  of  prophecy  and  hope,  bore 
positive,  though  silent,  witness  for  that  Gospel  which 
fullils  its  types  and  symbols — and  to  this  day,  in  the 
striking  language  of  Dr.  Schaff,  "  impenitent  Judaism 
wanders  ghost-like  through  all  these  centuries,  an  incon- 
trovertible witness  for  Christianity." 
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Art.  I.— the  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Protestant  reformation  proceeded  from  the  practical  devel- 
opement  of  two  propositions,  the  one  of  which  embodied  its  formal, 
the  other  its  material  principle.  The  first  is,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  only  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice;  and  the  second, 
that  justification  before  God  is  solely  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  imputed  to  the  believer,  without  the  works  of  the  law. 
The  former  of  these  principles  inaugurates  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  rescues  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  people  of 
God  from  the  bondage  of  a  usurping  priesthood.  The  latter 
enunciates  a  theology,  which,  whether  designated,  from  its  unani- 
mous reception  by  the  divines  of  the  reformation,  by  the  name  of 
"Reformed;"  or  from  its  great  expounders  called  Calvinistic, 
Augustinian,  or  Pauline,  has  always  proved  itself  the  alone  sure 
basis  of  a  stable  faith  ;  and  the  only  reliable  fountain  of  a  pure 
morality. 

Yiewed  in  its  practical  bearings  the  reformation  was  charac- 
terized by  their  cardinal  features,  springing  from  these  principles. 
These  were,  the  preaching  of  a  Pauline  theology,  instead  of  the 
Pelagianism  of  the  papacy ;  the  vindication  of  the  morality  of  the 
divine  law,  in  contrast  with  the  licentiousness  of  Rome;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  scriptural  polity  and  order  in  the  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  hierarchy  of  a  domineering  priesthood.  The 
three  elements  thus  indicated,  that  is,  doctrines,  morals,  and  polity, 
sustain  to  each  other  relations  exceedingly  intimate  and  almost 
inseparable.     A    pure   morality   has   never   long   survived   that 
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theology,  which,  whilst  it  disclaims  all  reliance  on  works  for  justi- 
fication, yet  developes,  in  love,  the  only  principle  which  is  adequate 
to  produce  the  fruits  of  a  holy  obedience.  On  the  other  hand, 
permanent  defections  from  sound  doctrine  have  always  been  either 
preceded  or  attended  by  departures  from  scriptural  principles  of 
church  order  and  government.  In  this  respect  the  opposite 
extremes  of  Hitrarmiy  and  Independency  have  alike  proved 
incompetent  to  the  maintenance,  either  of  truth  in  doctrine  or 
purity  in  practice.  Whilst  error  has  never  entered  a  Presbyterian 
church,  without  at  once  assailing  the  principles  of  its  polity,  and 
striving  to  arrest  or  neutralize  their  operation;  it  is  in  all  its  forms 
found  in  congenial  and  quiescent  alliance  with  the  lofty  pretensions 
and  imposing  ceremonies  of  hierarchical  systems,  and  the  popular 
constitutions  and  irresponsible  separation  of  Independent  churches. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Hierarchy  is,  that  it 
attributes  to  the  clergy  the  primary  and  sole  possession  of  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  grace ; 
asserting  that  every  sacred  function  is  vested  immediately  in  them 
by  the  Head  of  the  church.  If  it  be  true  that  church  power  exists 
essentially  in  the  clergy  and  not  in  the  church  at  large,  it  follows 
that  the  divine  prerogatives  thus  arrogated  can  only  be  vested  in 
any  by  the  interposition  of  such  as  are  already  endowed  ;  and  so 
at  each  antecedent  step  back  to  the  investiture  of  the  apostles  by 
the  Son  of  God.  It  further  results  that  none  are  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  entitled  to  appropriate  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  except  such  as  submit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  these 
divinely  commissioned  officers;  and  that  no  degree  of  depravity 
in  morals,  or  heresy  in  their  doctrines,  would  justify  the  people  of 
God  in  withdrawing  from  their  communion,  or  in  the  least  slighting 
their  teachings  or  authority.  Nor  do  such  conclusions  attach 
exclusively  to  the  prelatic  system,  although  in  that  they  lind 
their  normal  organization.  They  cleave  alike  to  any  and  every 
theory  which  rests  church  power  primarily  in  the  ministry. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  whenever  the  church  is  required  to 
bow  to  such  an  authority  as  this,  claiming  to  act  in  the  name  of 
her  Lord,  Christ,  she  is  imperiously  bound,  by  the  very  allegiance 
which  she  joyfully  owns,  to  demand  an  open  display  of  the  com- 
mission which  assumes  to  convey  such  powers.  With  the  utmost 
jealousy  must  she  examine  its  terms,  and  inspect  the  seal,  knowing 
the  words  of  Christ,  that  "many  shall  come  in  his  name,  saying, 
I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many  ;"  and  giving  heed  to  the 
warning  of  the  beloved  apostle, — "  Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God ;  because  many 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world."  (1  John,  iv  :  1.)  Nor 
in  such  a  case  will  probable  evidence  be  sufficient.     The  very  face 
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of  the  claim  which  is  to  be  tested,  implies  that  mistake  may 
involve  imminent  hazard  of  perdition.  The  beloved  bride  of 
Christ  is  not  incautiously  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  prove  emissaries  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  Interests  involvino* 
the  redemption  of  the  blood-bought  Church,  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  great  realities  of  a  future  state,  are  not  to  be  staked  on  doubt- 
ful evidence.  Nothing  less  than  demonstration  is  adequate  to  tiiis 
occasion.  To  effect  this,  two  alternatives  occur.  The  claimant  of 
a  divine  commission  may  show  miraculous  evidence  of  his  au- 
thority. This  the  apostles  everywhere  exhibited,  "God  bearing 
them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Heb.  ii :  4.)  The  fact  of  such 
attestation  being  given  to  them,  adds  emphasis  to  the  demand  for 
pimilar  proof,  in  every  similar  case.  Failing  this,  two  things  must 
be  made  to  appear.  Firsts  the  derivation  of  office  through  a 
lineal  succession  fully  authenticated  in  every  link,  from  such  as 
had  miraculous  attestations  on  their  behalf.  Second^  that  these 
predecessors,  acting  under  this  seal  of  divine  authority,  directed 
the  powers  exercised  by  them,  to  be  thus  lineally  transmitted 
from  age  to  age.  Neither  of  these  points  may  be  assumed  without 
proof;  nor  will  the  proof  of  either  of  them  alone,  sustain  the 
claim  which  is  under  consideration.  Both  must  be  demonstrated, 
to  be  of  any  avail. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  alternatives  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  claim  of  hierarchy  justified,  by  the  plea  of  prescriptive  right; 
that  although  there  be  irreparable  defects  in  the  evidence  of  suc- 
cession, and  it  be  even  possible  that  the  chain  has  been  completely 
severed,  and  the  apostolic  ordination  utterly  lost,  still  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Church,  and  the  undisputed  possession  of  its  au- 
thoritative offices  for  ages,  has  fully  compensated  for  any  such 
defect,  and  given  validity  in  its  present  exercise  to  an  authority, 
which,  in  its  origin,  may  have  been  irregular  and  invalid.  If  by 
this  reference  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  Church,  as  embodied  in 
its  private  members,  it  is  meant  to  acknowledge  that  she  has 
received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  power  adequate  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  ordinances,  and  her  own  edification,  even  in 
default  of  a  regular  succession  of  officers  ;  and  that  the  ministry 
now  possessed  derives  its  authority  from  that  source  ;  it  is  mani- 
fest that  such  a  concession  in  fact  abandons  the  pretence  of 
hierarchical  authority.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  ecclesiastical  power  abides  essentially  in  the  body  of  the 
faithful  ;  in  the  Church,  and  not  in  her  officers.  Otherwise  it 
must  remain  a  mystery  how  the  acquiescence  of  the  Church, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  statement,  was  originally,  and  remains 
perpetually,  without  any  share  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  can  by 
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the  mere  lapse  of  centuries,  exercise  a  force  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  beget  for  the  usurping  officers  a  valid  commission,  and  that,  not 
from  her,  but  from  heaven ;  or  how  it  can  have  any  other  effect 
than  to  implicate  the  acquiescent  Church,  in  common  with  her 
officers,  in  the  guilt  of  treason  to  her  Head.  If,  therefore,  mi- 
raculous powers  be  not  displayed,  or  apostolic  ordination  and 
commission  demonstrated,  not  approximately  but  absolutely,  the 
figment  of  hierarchy  is  left  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
Should  either  of  these  proofs,  however,  be  given,  it  would  only 
remain,  that  all  must  yield  cheerful  and  unreserved  submission  to 
an  authority,  which,  in  its  dominion  over  doctrines,  morals,  and 
order,  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  unlimited  by  anything 
short  of  direct  and  signal  interposition  from  heaven. 

In  this  doctrine  of  clerical  prerogative,  is  revealed  the  funda- 
mental heresy  of  the  papal  system  ;  the  pregnant  germ  from 
whence  every  essential  feature  of  that  apostacy  results,  by  direct 
logical  consequence.  Necessarily  involved  in  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
ojyas  operatum^  or  the  essential  efficacy  of  outward  forms  and 
rites  for  conveying  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  to  the  soul — a  doctrine 
which  strikes  dii'ectly  at  the  root  of  the  cardinal  principle  in  the 
Pauline  system,  that  is,  the  sole  and  entire  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  without  any  difference,  "  unto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe."  Admit  the  hierarchical  pretensions,  and  private 
judgment  is  impious,  as  assuming  to  sit  in  trial  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  acknowledged  oracles  of  God;  the  Bible  becomes  not 
needlees  only,  but  a  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  its  instructions 
must  be  received  only  so  far  and  in  such  sense  as  they  may  be 
affirmed  by  the  living  teacher ;  rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  by 
these  officers  are  to  be  received  at  once  as  of  divine  appointment ; 
and  this  power,  "sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showing  itself 
that  it  is  God,"  may  confound  every  distinction  in  morals,  canonize 
the  grossest  sensuality,  smile  upon  the  most  loathsome  vice,  and 
discard  every  principle  of  virtue ;  and  yet  no  man  may  protest, 
or  hesitate  to  submit  his  faith  and  his  senses  alike  to  the  atrocious 
dicta.  A  refusal  to  acquiesce  involves  the  guilt  of  rebellion 
against  God,  and  apostacy  from  the  fold  and  the  salvation  of 
Christ.  The  fact  that  many  who  adopt  the  premises  shrink  with 
horror  from  these  conclusions,  does  credit  to  their  hearts  at  the 
expense  of  their  understandings.  Admit  the  primary  position,  and 
the  conclusions  are  as  inevitable  as  the  demonstration  that  follows 
a  theory  of  Euclid. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  in  illustration  of  the 
essential  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  hiiirarchical  theory, 
and  the  prelatic  organization  of  the  Church,    The  one  is  in  fact 
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the  normal  development,  in  practice,  of  the  other.  Admit  the 
prerogatives  thus  ascribed  to  the  ministry,  and  it  at  once  becomes 
important,  that  some  be  set  apart  as  the  official  conservators  and 
dispensers  of  the  powers  and  grace  thus  possessed  ;  men  who 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  charge  of  their  proper  distribution  and 
transmission,  for  the  present  edification  of  the  Church,  and  its 
perpetuation  in  after  time.  Precisely  such  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  functions  of  diocesan  bishops ;  whose  office  as 
preachers  of  the  word,  is  entirely  subordinate  and  secondary  to 
that  more  important  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  and  the  confirmation  of  catechumens.  In 
these  rites  they,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  assume  to  bestow 
upon  the  one  and  the  other  that  mysterious  and  inappreciable  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  whilst  it  neither  works  faith  nor  any 
grace  in  the  heart,  nor  loveliness  in  the  life,  yet  entitles  the  one  to 
arrogate  to  himself,  and  those  who  have  been  similarly  ordained, 
the  supreme  and  exclusive  title  to  dispense  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy  to  a  lost  world;  and  makes 
the  other  a  child  of  God,  and  heir  of  heaven.  All  this — although 
the  one  may  be  a  Simon  Magus  in  heart,  and  the  other  a  worker 
of  iniquity  in  his  life. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  exhibits  a 
modified  form  of  hierarchy  singularly  anomalous  in  all  its  aspects. 
Its  author,  John  Wesley ;  a  professed  believer  in  the  primitive 
purity  of  the  ministry,  yet  an  adherant  of  one  prelatic  church, 
and  founder  of  another.  Citing  his  faith  in  the  original  equality 
of  the  ministry,  as  a  justification  of  his  own  position,  when  in  the 
act  of  trampling  that  equality  under  foot,  by  the  assumption  to 
himself  of  apostolical  authority,  in  the  ordination  of  prelates  to 
rule  in  a  foreign  church,  and  the  erection  of  a.  system  of  hierarchy, 
as  unmitigated  in  its  usurpation  over  popular  rights,  as  that  of  the 
English  establishment  itself.  Nor  is  the  system  any  less  remark- 
able in  its  structure  than  its  origin.  Here  is  a  ministry  which 
does  not  pretend  to  derive  its  authority  by  immediate  commission 
from  heaven,  which  cannot  claim  apostolic  succession,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  admitting,  that  any 
prerogatives  they  may  possess  must  be  conveyed  to  them  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Church — the  body  of  believers.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, from  the  day  of  their  commission  by  Wesley,  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  held  the  reins  then  seized,  without  pre- 
tending to  secure  from  the  people,  in  any  form,  their  sanction  to 
to  the  original  investiture,  or  the  subsequent  use;  or  admitting 
them  to  any  share  of  authority,  or  any  right  of  interposition  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  thus  acquired.  Here  are  prelates  con- 
fessing that  the  system  is  not  derived  from  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
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a  ministry,  whose  warrant  is  in  a  ministeral  succession  wliich  ter- 
minates in  the  person  of  a  disorderly  presbyter,  who  viohited  the 
obligations  of  his  own  ministry,  and  cast  indignity  on  the  authori- 
ties and  order  of  his  own  church  in  originating  theirs.  In  short, 
the  system  is  one  whose  only  pretence  of  excuse  is  necessity  ; 
wliose  justification  was  opportunity;  and  whose  only  present  vin- 
dication is  the  consent  of  the  people,  obscurely  indicated  in  their 
unresisting  acquiescence.  Incapable  of  vindication  in  argument, 
its  security  is  silence. 

On  the  opposite  extreme  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  Indepen- 
dency secures,  indeed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  God  against 
the  domination  of  usurping  officers,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  itself  It  is  dissolved,  and  out  of  the  ele- 
ments are  created  a  multitude  of  petty  democracies,  each  congre- 
gation being  erected  into  a  sect,  responsible  to  no  common  au- 
thority and  bound  to  the  rest  by  no  common  organization.  "  Each 
congregation,  assembly,  or  brotherhood  of  professing  Christians 
meeting  for  rehVious  purposes  in  one  place,  is  a  complete  Church, 
receiving  from  Christ  the  right  to  appoint  its  own  officers,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  worship,  to  observe  the  instituted  sacraments, 
and  to  exercise  discipline  upon  its  own  members."* 

If  it  be  true  that  each  particular  congregation  is  thus  complete 
in  itself,  and  possessed  of  such  privileges  and  independence  as 
are  here  claimed,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  thereby  involved  in 
an  imperative  obligation  to  maintain  in  full  integrity  the  invalu- 
able trust  thus  committed  to  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As 
to  them  belongs  the  privilege,  so  on  them  alone  rests  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility,  of  designating  officers,  of  directing 
worship,  and  of  exercising  discipline  within  their  own  assemblies. 
Faithfulness  to  Christ  forbids  that  they  should  transfer  any  of 
Jlhese  prerogatives  to  others,  or  permit  their  integrity  to  be  im- 
paired, by  allowing  any  measure  of  interference,  any  the  least 
weight  of  obligation,  to  extraneous  influences  and  sister  organi- 
zations. Whilst  thus  sedulous  in  guarding  their  own  rights,  they 
are  on  the  other  hand  bound  by  a  reciprocal  obligation  as  carefully 
to  respect  those  of  sister  congregations,  abstaining  from  any 
attempt  to  influence  the  choice  of  officers,  the  exercises  of  worship, 
or  the  formularies  of  doctrine,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  fold. 

A  modified  form  of  this  system  is  displayed  in  Congregational- 
ism, which  does  not  essentially  differ  from  it  in  principle.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  innoculate  independency  with  the  efficiency  and  ex- 
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pansiveness  of  Presbyterianism,  by  a  partial  adoption  of  its  forma 
and  modes  of  action.  The  result,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  strict 
independency,  is  a  congeries  of  compromises  and  expedients;  not 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  system ;  reducable  to  no  ultimate  prin- 
ciples; recognizing  no  law,  but  the  necessities  of  the  occasion; 
and  exhibiting  no  uniformity  in  its  results,  as  developed  in  the 
constitutions  and  proceedings  of  the  multiplied  Councils,  Unions, 
Conventions,  Conferences,  Associations  and  Consociations,  Ana- 
baptist and  Psedo-baptist,  to  which  it  has  given  existence. 

Although  the  Congregational  system  departs  so  far  from  pure 
Independency,  as  to  admit  of  the  organization  of  councils  and 
synods,  both  occasional  and  stated ;  yet  it  is  held  as  a  cardinal 
principle,  that  particular  churches  retain  the  right  of  examining 
their  decisions  by  the  light  of  reason  and  Scripture.  "If  they 
find  them  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  and  satisfactory  to  their 
consciences,  they  are  to  be  received  ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  may 
be  rejected."*  The  synods  of  these  churches  are  not  like  those 
of  other  churches ;  for  they  have  no  weapons  but  what  are 
spiritual.  They  pretend  to,  nor  desire  any  power  tliat  is  judicial. 
If  they  can  but  instruct  and  persuade,  they  ^ain  their  end.  But 
when  they  have  done  all,  the  churches  are  still  free  to  refuse  or 
accept  their  advice.'f '  The  particular  worshipping  assembly  is, 
therefore,  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort ;  in  fact,  the  only  autho- 
ritative body  known  to  the  system.  In  the  varying  phases  of 
Congregationalism,  we  do  indeed  sometimes  find  features  which 
suggest  the  authoritative  supervision  and  control  of  Presbyterian 
synods.  Yet,  however  intimately  the  churches  may  be  associated 
in  mutual  confidence  and  fellowship,  they  still  remain  mere 
conferences  of  independent  sovereignties.  Each  is  entitled,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system,  to 
do  what  may  seem  good  in  its  own  eyes,  irrespective  of  the 
opinions  or  expostulations  of  the  rest.  This  renders  such  organi- 
zations altogether  inadequate  to  resist  the  incursions  of  error. 
Strictly  interpreting  their  principles,  the  churches  have  no  right 
to  go  behind  their  mutual  profession  of  a  common  faith  ;  or 
inquire  whether  any  of  their  number  may  not  have  departed  from 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  This  would  be  assuming  a  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  one  upon  another.  Necessity  has,  indeed,  induced 
the  partial  abandonment  of  this  principle,  by  the  adoption  of 
systems  of  association,  cemented  by  rules  of  discipline.  But 
the  leeble  influence  thus  exerted,  has  onlj^  partially  protected  the 
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bodies  thus  organized  from  the  continual  and  desolating  inroads 
of  error  in  every  form.  Arminian,  Pelagian,  Antinomian,  Arian, 
and  Socinian  heresies,  have  alternatively  swept  over  their  fairest 
fields,  until  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  to  lift  up  a  standard  for  the 
primitive  faith,  which  was  inscribed  by  their  fathers  in  the  Savoy 
confession  of  1658,  the  Boston  confession  of  1680,  and  the  London 
Baptist  confession  of  1689,  identical  as  were  each  of  these  in 
doctrines,  almost  in  terms,  with  the  confession  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  special  note,  that  the  Pelagian 
tendencies,  which  have  been  so  actively  developed  in  the  Congre- 
gation al-T^urches  of  this  country  within  the  last  half  century, 
have  proceeded  at  an  equal  pace  with  a  corresponding  disposition 
to  cast  oft*  the  stricter  regimen  of  Presbyterio-congregationalism, 
and  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  pure  Independency. 

An  equally  weighty  objection  to  the  Independent  polity, 
occurs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  deficient  in  any  provision  for 
sending  abroad  the  Gospel,  and  evangelizing  the  destitute,  and 
the  heathen  world.  On  the  contrary,  its  principles  present  great 
obstacles  in  th^  way  of  such  attempts.  It  hence  happens  that 
w^henever  cimrches  thus  organized,  have  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  extension  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom,  it  has  been 
through  organizations  extraneous  to  the  churciies,  abnormal  to 
their  system,  and  which,  at  every  point  of  contact  with  the 
churches,  are  sustained  and  borne  forward  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  polity.  The  mission  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  labour  among  the  barbarians  of  Karotonga, 
implies,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  sends  him  forth,  au- 
thority competent  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
that  distant  field.  The  moment  a  church  in  Boston  or  Plvmouth 
attempts  to  designate  a  church  ofticer  to  exercise  his  official 
functions  in  a  foreign  field,  the  idea  of  authority  limited  to  the 
bounds  of  its  own  assembly  is  abandoned.  A  right  is  thus 
assumed  of  eff'ectually  interposing  as  to  the  mode  of  worship,  the 
qualification  of  members,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  as- 
semblies separated  from  her,  perhaps  by  the  diameter  of  the 
globe.  This,  too,  not  in  its  proper  form  by  the  assembled  Church, 
but  by  an  individual  designated  to  act  for  her  in  this  behalf.  The 
sons  of  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  many  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  are 
entitled  to  praise  in  all  the  churches  for  their  noble  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  heathen  world.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compelled  to  act  in  every  branch  of  evangelic  eft'ort  is,  of  itself, 
an  overwhelming  argument  against  this  system  of  polity.  Take 
the  example  of  the  American  Board — a  society  originating  in  the 
casual  association  of  a  few  individuals,  impelled,  indeed,  by  noble 
purposes,  but  in   whose  designation  the  churches  as  such  had  no 
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more  to  do,  than  in  the  organization  of  a  bank  or  an  insurance 
company.  Thus  independent  of  the  churches  in  its  origin,  it  is 
equally  so  in  its  perpetuation;  being  a  close  corporation  with  the 
sole  right  within  itself  of  electing  its  own  members  from  time  to 
time,  and  exercising  that  right  by  the  election  of  men  who  are 
not  oflScers  in  any  church,  and  men  who  never  belonged,  to  a 
Congregational  church  at  all.  A  society  whose  powers  are 
derived,  not  from  the  churches  by  any  mode  of  delegation,  but 
from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  defined  in  a  municipal 
charter.  The  theory  is,  that  the  prerogative  of  calling  men  to 
the  ministry  belongs  exclusively  to  the  several  churches,  each  for 
itself.  The  practice  is,  that  the  call  of  the  missionaries  comes 
neither  from  church  nor  church-court,  but  from  this  civil  corpo- 
ration. The  theory  is,  that  the  ordaining  council  exercises  an 
authority  delegated  to  it,  by  the  church  from  which  the  call 
proceeds,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  the  labors  of  the  minister 
elect  are  to  be  bestowed.  The  practice  is,  that  the  council,  when 
assembled,  consists  of  ministers  and  messengers  from  churches, 
none  of  which  expect  to  enjoy  his  stated  ministry;  who  do  not 
pretend  to  have  been  called  together,  or  authorized  to  act  by  any 
church  which  does;  who,  with  one  voice,  repudiate  any  right  of 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  several  churches  ;  and 
yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all  this,  they  go  forward,  and,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  assume  to  invest  with  the  Gospel  ministry,  men 
whom  they  design  to  exercise  its  functions  in  foreign  lands,  and 
among  other  people.  The  doctrine  is,  that  the  power  of  the  keys 
belongs  to  the  body  of  worshippers  in  a  particular  church.  The 
practice  is,  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  missionary,  if  there  be  but 
one,  or  by  the  council  of  the  mission  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  Subsequently,  according  as  the  preferences 
of  the  missionaries,  or  the  necessities  of  their  situation  have  de- 
termined, the  practice  varies  between  a  quasi  Congregationalism, 
in  which  the  Church  has  a  nominal  share  of  power,  but  is  held  in 
real  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  general  council  of  the 
mission  ;  and  defectively  organized  Presbyterianisra,  exercised  by 
the  missionary  pastor,  with  his  college  of  parochial  assistants, 
subordinate  to  the  presbytery  of  the  mission. 

Thus  have  the  principles  of  this  polity  met  and  withstood  the 
friends  of  missions  in  every  step  of  their  progress  and  every  de- 
partment of  their  operations;  and  compelled  them  to  seek,  in  a 
purely  civil  corporation,  a  channel  through  which  to  exercise 
their  zeal  for  a  perishing  world:  and  to  yield  to  this  body  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  ministers  and  churches, — the  rising 
temple  of  God  in  heathen  lands, — as  authoritative,  and  often  more 
direct  and  effectual,  than  is  ever  exerted  by  the  highest  court  ot 
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the  Presbyterian  church.  All  honor  to  those  men  of  God  whose 
love  of  souls  impelled  them,  despite  all  obstacles,  to  embark  in 
this  cause,  and  organize  that  Board,  and  send  forth  that  host 
which  has  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  the  many- 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  upon  the  shores  of  every  continent,  and 
unfurled  to  the  breeze  that  blood-sprinkled  banner,  whose  folds 
display  the  only  hope  of  a  perishing  world.  Future  ages,  and 
many  nations  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.  Yet,  still  it 
remains  that  the  very  existence  of  that  Board,  and  of  the  other 
Congregational,  miscalled  national  societies,  is  a  standing  protest 
against  the  Congregational  theory.  Churches  which  are  pre- 
cluded, by  the  essential  principles  of  their  polity,  from  acting 
per  se  in  the  work  of  missions, —  which  are  compelled  by  defect  of 
provision  in  their  constitution  to  abandon  extraneous  and  inde- 
pendent organizations,  the  duty  of  obeying  the  last  command  of 
the  ascending  Redeemer  are  self  condemned.  A  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  found  practically  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
churches  newly  gathered  from  the  heathen,  cannot  be  the  true 
constitution  of  the  Gospel  Church. 

Broadly  distinguished  from  Hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Congregationalism  or  Independency  on  the  other,  is  the  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  Church.  Of  this  system  the 
fundamental  principle  is  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is,  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  vested  primarily  and  essentially  in  the  Catholic 
or  Universal  church,  which  "  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the 
world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children, 
and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and 
family  of  God."*  The  powers  thus  attributed  to  the  Church  at 
large,  are  a  common  investment  for  the  benefit  alike  of  all  the 
members.  These  hold  their  interest  in  it,  not  by  a  joint,  but 
several  title;  so  that  where  distance,  diversity  of  nation,  or  other 
cause,  precludes  a  common  organization  and  joint  use  of  its  pri- 
vileges, those  who  can  thus  associate,  are  fully  endowed  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  keys,  and  assured  of  the  presence  and 
sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  their  proper  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Ministerially,  these  functions  are  ex- 
ercised by  officers  whose  several  qualifications  and  duties  are 
defined  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  who  are  called  and  designated  to 
the  service  by  the  Church,  acting  under  tlie  promised  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  leading  her  to  the  choice  of  such  persons  as 
he  has  qualified  and  prepared  for  her  service.  Thus,  the  powers 
exercised  by  church  officers,  are  not  theirs  primarily  and  essen- 


*  Westminster  Confession,  chap.  25,  sec.  2. 
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tially,  but  only  mediately  and  representatively.  In  their  several 
spheres  they  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  acting  as  its 
representatives,  and  under  responsibility  to  its  ultimate  authority. 
"  Unto  the  Catholic  visible  church  Christ  hath  given  the  ministry, 
oracles  and  ordinances  of  God,  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of 
the  saints  in  this  life,  to  the  end  of  the  world."* 

The  services  which  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  Church  and 
its  members  demand  are  of  two  kinds,  namely — pastoral  care  and 
supervision  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  and  the  management  of  tem- 
poralities. Hence  arise  two  classes  of  officers, — elders  or  bishops, 
who,  according  to  their  several  gifts  and  qualifications,  labor  in 
word  and  doctrine,  and  in  the  exercise  of  government  and  disci- 
pline ; — and  deacons,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  tem- 
poral aftairs,  and  dispense  the  charities  of  the  Ohurch.f  Although 
the  functions  and  services  of  these  officers  appertain  to  the  Church 
at  large,  yet  as  their  labors  are  ordinarily,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  confined  to  specific  fields  of  more  or  less  limited  extent ;  so 
are  they  called  and  set  apart  to  their  work  through  the  interven- 
tion of  particular  congregations,  or  associations  of  them  ;  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  proceedings,  acting  under  the  constant  supervision 
and  corrective  authority  of  the  whole  body ;  to  whose  final  decision 
all  disputed  questions  of  whatever  kind  are  ultimately  brought. 

The  number,  names,  and  particular  distribution  of  functions, 
in  the  series  of  courts  which  normally  grew  out  of  these  princi- 
ples, are  entirely  immaterial  to  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed 
system.  They  are  determined,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
each  particular  case,  by  what  is  found  requisite,  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  an  efficient  and  active  supply  and  supervision  of 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  Scotch  cliurcli  possessed  as  pure 
and  complete  an  organization,  when  it  had  no  intermediate  court 
between  the  church  session  and  the  General  Assembly;  and  our 
American  church,  when  it  had  only  the  sessions  subordinate  to 
the  general  presbytery,  or  when  the  latter  body  had  interposed  a 
system  of  classical  presbyteries  between  it  and  the  sessions ;  as 
does  either  body  as  now  expanded,  with  its  gradation  of  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  General  Assembly.  The  Waldensian 
church  does  not  fall  below  the  purest  standard  of  Presbyterian 
order,  because  its  organization  contains  but  the  two  elements  of 
the  parochial  session  and  the  synod;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  involve  any  deviation  from  the  same  standard,  should 
our  church  in  the  United  States  find  it  expedient  to  interpose  a. 


*  Westminster  Confession,  chap.  25,  sec.  3. 

I  "  Of  this  settlement,  [of  the  Scotch  church,]  besides  that  profession  of  the  evan- 
geUcal  faith  which  is  common  to  all  the  churches  of  the  lleforuiation,  the  peculiar  and 
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system  of  provincial  synods  between  the  particular  synods  now 
existing,  and  the  supreme  court.  In  this  respect  the  principles 
which  control  the  system  are, — unity  in  the  body,  the  source  of 
all  the  functions  exercised  by  its  members; — subdivision  and  dele- 
gation of  ministerial  powers  to  the  parts,  so  far  as  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  local  efficiency ; — and  subordination  of  every  part  to 
the  primary  authority  residing  in  the  unity  of  the  body;  thus 
securing  active  supervison,  cooperation,  and  expansive  action  in 
the  woi-k  of  Christ. 

Development  by  growth  and  subdivision  is  the  law  of  this 
system.  The  growing  church  at  Jerusalem  sends  forth  its  shoots 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  each  of  which  taking  root  becomes  a 
new  centre  of  expansive  and  healing  influence,  pushing  forth 
into  other  regions  as  yet  unevangelized.  At  the  same  time,  all 
recognize  and  cherish  the  relation  of  unity  to  the  parent  stock, 
and  subordination  to  the  authority  which  resides  in  the  body  of 
which  it  is  the  centre.  The  church  of  Scotland,  planted  by  the 
labors  of  a  fe\v  divinely  enlightened  men,  maintains  at  first  the 
communion  of  its  members  through  the  armual  convocation  of  its 
pastors  and  elders  in  one  assembly.  As  it  expands,  this  body 
developes  an  organization  of  subordinate  synods,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  divided  into  presbyteries,  each  exercising  in  its  sphere 
its  distributive  part  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  A  few  mis- 
sionaries of  this  church  organize  in  Ulster  a  presbytery,  which, 
by  a  like  process,  becomes  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Ireland.  Driven  from  their  homes  by  privation 
and  persecution,  a  handful  of  members  of  these  churches  find 
themselves  exiles  from  the  means  of  grace,  scattered  in  the  wilds 
of  the  new  world.  Their  call  for  help  is  heard;  and  a  missionary 
from  their  native  land  erects,  in  their  midst,  the  standard  of  the 
Cross,  and  performs  the  work  of  an  evangelist  by  planting 
churches  and  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  beneath  the 
shades  of  the  primeval  forests.  Others  join  in  his  labors,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Church  is  completed.  At  first,  half  a  dozen 
uames  make  up  their  roll  when  met  in  full  assembly.  But,  as 
years  roll  on,  the  infant  Church  expands  with  the  widening  conti- 
nent, and  creates  out  of  its  bosom  a  numerous  retinue  of  synods 
and  presbyteries,  whose  annual  commissioners,  in  General  As- 
sembly, perpetuate  the  succession  of  the  original  court.     Hun- 


essential  features  are:  I.  Tlie  government  of  the  Church  by  presbyters  alone,  or  by  that 
order  of  men  which  is  indicated  in  the  New  Testament  indiscriminately,  by  the  terms 
presbyters  and  bishops,  or  overseers, — ifpsg^vrspot^  and  sifii^xo'ifot.  And  II.  The 
subjection  of  the  Church  in  all  things  spiritual  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  and  his  word 
as  her  only  rule." — Act  and  Declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  May  31,  1851. 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  souls,  the  flock  of  Christ  in  her  fold,  are 
led  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  holiness  by  a  growing  multi- 
tude of  ministers,  her  sons.  By  them  the  call  of  mercy  is  urged 
on  unconverted  millions  throughout  the  land.  Herself  planted 
by  the  spirit  of  missions  ;  her  organization  constructed  in  special 
adaptation  to  that  work;  her  commission  from  Him  who  is  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  her  field  the  world ;  mis- 
sionaries trained  in  her  schools,  commissioned  and  sent  forth 
through  her  executive  agencies,  sustained  by  her  contributions, 
and  followed  with  her  prayers,  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  the  dark  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  the  baptized  pagans  of  Europe;  and  her  General  Assembly 
welcomes  to  its  bosom  commissioners  from  presbyteries  which  are 
springing  into  existence  in  India,  China  and  Africa;  the  germi- 
nating courts  of  churches  which  shall  yet  flourish  among  regene- 
rated nations,  where  heathenism  now  broods  amid  the  gloom  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Neither  historically,  nor  in  theory,  is  the  system  which  thus 
unfolds  itself  one  of  confedei'ate  association,  but  of  organic  union. 
The  functions  and  powers  exercised  under  it  are  not  derived  by 
concessions  of  the  inferior  courts ;  nor  do  they  primarily  reside  in 
them.  Originating  in  the  fountain  Christ,  and  replenishing  the 
spring-head — the  Church  catholic — his  body ;  they  flow  down- 
ward from  the  higher  courts  in  a  rich  and  exhaustless  stream, 
which,  freighted  with  the  riches  of  immortality,  permeates  every 
congregation,  and  pours  the  blessings  of  life  and  salvation  into 
the  heart  of  every  believer.  "  Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  vo- 
lubilis  aevum." 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  present  design  to  exhibit  the  scrip- 
tural argument  in  favor  of  the  system  of  polity  which  is  here 
defined.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  worthy  of  being  marked  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  that  unadulterated  Presbyterianism  has  never 
been  found  in  permanent  connection  with  a  corrupted  theology. 
The  first  step  in.  the  apostacy  of  Rome,  was  a  departure  from  the 
simple  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church,  the 
erection  of  a  towering  system  of  clerical  orders,  and  a  gradual 
assumption  of  hierarchical  prerogatives.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  Church  presents  abundant  examples  of  a  similar  character, 
illustrating  the  intimate  relation  there  is  between  a  corrupted 
polity,  and  unsound  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  sound  doc- 
trine has  almost  invariably  found  congenial  alliance  with  Presby- 
terian order.  During  the  ages  when  the  Roman  antichrist  sat 
enthroned  among  the  nations,  the  Culdees,  the  Waldenses,  and 
the  Lollards;  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Alps  and  of  Britain,  were 
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almost  alone  the  martyr  confessions  of  a  Scriptural  faith.  So 
soon  as  the  returning  light  burst  upon  Europe,  the  reformers  with 
one  voice,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  in  Holland,  and 
in  Britain,  concurred  in  bearing  witness  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Presbyterian  system.  In  every  instance  where  the  churches 
were  organized  without  secular  intervention,  it  was  under  this 
form.  Without  exception,  prelacy  was  borrow^ed  from  Rome,  and 
imposed  by  secular  influences,  and  for  the  promotion  of  secular 
ends  upon  unwilling  churches.  Full  fledged  hierarchy,  and  inde- 
pendency, are  alike  of  later  origin  in  the  Reformed  church.  The 
former  transplanted  from  Rome,  and  freely  germinating  in  a  soil 
prepared  by  prelatic  organization,  Arminian  theology,  and  alli- 
ance with  the  State;  the  latter  born  of  oppression  which  ''makes 
wise  men  mad."  Its  victims  driven  into  exile,  or  pursued  with 
inquisitions  and  fines,  scourgings  and  imprisonment,  tortures  and 
death ;  no  wonder  if  a  morbid  state  of  mind  was  induced, — if 
eagerness  to  escape  the  persecutions  that  oppressed  them  should 
result  in  comparative  forgetfulness,  or  indifference  to  other  con- 
siderations. Under  such  circumstances  independency  originated. 
Starting  with  the  fundamental  proposition  that  Christ  has  no  visi- 
ble Church  upon  earth,  except  the  particular  congregations  of 
worshippers,  it  hence  seemed  to  follow  that  establishments  and 
persecutions  for  dissent  must  necessarily  cease;  inasmuch  as  there 
could  not,  on  this  theory,  be  a  church  geographically  coextensive 
with  the  nation,  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  an  establishment,  or 
direct  the  engines  of  persecution.  It  was  reserved  for  the  fathers 
of  New  England  to  exhibit  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
it  is  possible  to  erect  an  establishment  of  Independent  churches; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  may  find  exercise  under  that 
system  as  effectually  as  through  the  towering  and  gorgeous  struc- 
ture of  an  established  prelacy.  To  the  alliance  of  the  churches 
of  the  pilgrims  with  their  State  authorities,  serving  as  it  did  for  a 
bond  of  union  and  discipline,  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  their 
earlier  prosperity.  To  it  they  owe  their  preservation  from  the 
intrusions  of  disorganizing  heresies  sheltered  under  their  own 
form  of  polity ;  as  well  as  the  effectual  exclusion  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  from  their  soil.  Yet,  that  alliance  sprang  from  other  causes, 
and  was  sustained  through  other  influences,  than  any  essential 
adaptation  or  peculiar  tendency  of  Independent  principles  to  such 
a  connexion  with  the  civil  power. 

In  this  respect  the  affinities  which  characterize  the  three  sys- 
tems here  described  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  their  operation 
plainly  marked  in  the  history  of  the  churches.  Hierarchy  origi- 
nating in  a  spirit  of  ambitious  self-aggrandizement,  under  that 
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influence,  naturally  seeks  to  strengthen  itself  in  irresponsible  lord- 
ship in  spiritual  things,  by  alliance  with  the  civil  rulers,  and  by 
then  exaggerating  the  authority  of  the  powers  on  which  it  thus 
leans.  On  the  other  hand  its  dignitaries,  persuaded  that  salva^ 
tion  depends  on  submission  to  their  authority,  and  accei3tance  of 
the  ordinances  as  dispensed  by  them,  readily  conclude  that  the 
magistrate  cannot  exercise  his  authority  more  properly,  than  in 
constraining  men  to  come  within  the  fold,  and  accept  the  grace 
that  flows  from  the  imposition  of  a  bishop's  hands  ;  and  that 
mercy  itself  may  require  that  souls  be  snatched  from  perdition, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  tortures  to  their  bodies,  and  the 
erection  of  the  stake  for  the  destruction  of  the  flnally  contuma- 
cious, and  the  warning  of  others.  And  this  especially,  as  those 
who  refuse  to  conform,  are  not  only  chargeable  with  treason  to 
their  own  souls,  the  souls  of  others,  the  Church  and  her  Head  ; 
but  also  with  insubordination  to  the  laws  and  the  powers  that  be. 

Independency  originating  in  instincts  of  self  preservation,  and 
looking  no  farther  than  the  safety  of  the  village  congregation, 
withdraws  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  from  contact 
with  the  State,  and  seeks  in  solitude  the  enjoyment  of  an  unlimit- 
ed freedom.  If  heresy  enter  a  neighbor  congregation  it  is  her 
own  concern.  If  it  threaten  to  cut  off,  in  detail,  the  great  body 
of  the  churches  and  impregnate  all  fountains  with  the  waters  of 
death;  the  evil  may  be  lamented,  but  it  is  without  remedy;  the 
sister  churches  may  not  interfere;  their  sphere  is  their  own  fold. 
If  the  cry  of  distress  comes  up  from  the  heathen  world,  relief 
may  be  provided,  and  the  Gospel  given  them  through  other  chan- 
nels and  by  other  agencies;  the  churches  have  no  provision  for 
Buch  a  case ;  and  their  principles  forbid  them  to  interfere. 

Of  Presbyterianism,  the  normal  condition  is  that  of  enter- 
prizing  activity,  alike  unaided  and  untrammeled  by  State  alliance ; 
devoted  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world  to  the  sceptre  of  Immanuel.  Her  republican  insti- 
tutions and  inflexible  temper  disqualify  her  for  winning  the 
smiles  of  royalty;  whilst  her  recognition  of  the  people  as  the 
source  of  power,  indisposes  her  to  set  a  high  value  upon  them ; 
and  her  doctrine  of  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  and  alone  justi- 
lies  the  ungodly,  can  expect  no  advantage  to  souls  from  the  argu- 
ments of  the  civil  power  which  appeal  only  to  fear.  Cherishing 
with  peculiar  prominence  and  affection  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
ship of  Christ,  and  his  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  entire  world ; 
and  in  connexion  with  this  holding  to  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church,  her  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  to  recall  the  world  to  its  rightful  subjection  to  Immanuel's 
crown ;  and  her  endowment,  by  Christ,  with  all  the  prerogatives 
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and  powers  which  are  requisite  to  that  end  ;  there  hence  arises, 
and  is  cherished  an  expansive  and  aggressive  tendency,  the  true 
spirit  of  evangelic  activity  and  spring  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prize. 

Hierarchical  organizations  have  existed  without  alliance  with 
the  State,  and  in  republican  lands ;  Independent  congregations 
have  been  consociated,  established,  and  endowed ;  and  Presby- 
terian churches  have  been  allied  to  the  throne  and  wrapped  in 
inactivity  and  sloth.  But  these  have  been  accidental  and  anoma- 
lous positions,  at  variance  with  the  native  adaptations  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  several  systems  ;  and  so  far  as  influential,  their 
bearing  has  been  to  restrain  and  modify  their  native  dispositions 
and  normal  action. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  outlines  of  Presbyterian  polity, 
broadly  marked  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  still  more  clearly 
as  compared  with  the  two  contrasted  systems.  Popularly  known 
as  Presbyterian,  its  more  appropriate  title  is  that  primitive  name 
by  which  the  early  disciples  loved  to  call  the  bride  of  Christ,  "tha 
Catholic  church," — a  designation  intended  to  signalize  her  organic 
unity,  and  her  universality;  and  by  which  her  polity,  tracing  all 
authority  and  prerogative  to  that  unity  as  its  source,  is  descrip- 
tively distinguished  from  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  indepen- 
dency on  the  other.  Of  this  Catholic  constitution  the  annals  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  exhibit  the  appro- 
priate results.  Excluded  by  fine  and  imprisonment  from  the 
goodly  shores  of  New  England ;  planted  on  the  peninsula  of 
Maryland  at  a  time  when  the  unbroken  forest  still  waved  in 
native  majesty  over  the  breadth  of  the  continent;  compelled  to 
struggle  in  infancy  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  oppres- 
sions of  an  established  hierarchy;  subsequently  a  conspicuous 
victim  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  in  later 
years,  harrassed  and  betrayed  by  the  intrigues  of  "  false  brethren, 
come  in  at  unawares  ;" — snccessfuUy  resisting  the  interposition  of 
the  State  clothed  in  the  allurements  of  endowment  and  honor; 
and  from  first  to  last  knowing  no  other  resource,  but  in  the  free 
and  normal  operation  of  her  principles,  and  the  approving  pre- 
sence of  her  Head; — her  history  presents  a  theme  and  unfolds 
results  which  her  children  may  contemplate  with  pleasure  and 
thankfulness,  and  others  may  study  with  intense  interest  and 
advantage. 
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West&rn  Africa :  its  Historj/^  Condition^  a/nd  Prospeeta.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  eighteen  years  a  Missionary  in  Africa, 
and  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  With  numerous  Engramings.  New  York ; 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.     1856. 

If  the  Chinese  had  sent  out  missionaries  of  their  faith  into  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world,  into  Russia,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  Austria,  and  also  the 
United  States,  together  with  every  other  part  of  both  I^orth  and 
South  America  ;  if  all  the  chief  points  were  occupied  by  small 
but  active  detachments  of  this  pagan  irruption,  so  that  they  had 
as  it  were  invested  Christendom  ;  if  they  had  mastered  all  its 
various  languages,  and  were  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Confucius, 
both  publicly  and  also  from  house  to  house ;  if  they  had  also- 
translated  their  sacred  books  into  all  these  languages,  and  were 
printing,  and  publishing,  and  circulating  them  everywhere  in 
Europe  and  America;  if  they  had  established  schools  in  all  the 
chief  cities  and  towns,  and  were  actually  getting  under  their  influ- 
ence the  whole  education  of  Christendom ;  if,  everywhere,  they 
were  gaining  disciples,  even  a  few  disciples,  but  usually  the  youth- 
ful, the  intelligent,  the  energetic,  and  were  associating  these 
individuals  into  bands,  all  affiliated  together ;  if  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  by  them  in  but  a  single  half  century,  and  if  it  had 
been  accomplished  without  any  political  power  backing  them  up ; 
if  it  had  been  accomplished  by  moral  means  entirely,  and  in  the 
face  of  danger  always,  and  frequently  of  persecution  ;  if,  looking 
abroad  through  Christendom,  there  were  to  be  seen  such  a  thing  as 
we  have  supposed,  would  he  be  considered  a  fair  or  wise  man  who 
should  ridicule  the  movement  as  an  utter  and  contemptible 
failure  ? 

In  estimating  the  results  of  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples  of  Confucius,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  extent  and  the^6trength  of  that  social,  political,  and  religious 
system  built  up  by  Christianity  in  all  these  countries ;  how  its 
ramifications  penetrate  the  whole  fabric  of  society  amongst  them  ; 
how  it  constitutes,  indeed,  the  very  life  of  these  different  peoples  ; 
and  how,  accordingly,  the  whole  being  of  every  one  of  them  must 
vibrate  if  a  foreign  hand  be  stretched  out  to  assail  any  portion  of 
that  system  ? 

That   the  first  shock   to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  these 
Christian   nations   had  not  caused  the  absolute  and  immediate 
sweeping  away  of  these  assailants ;  that  they  had  been  tolerated 
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in  their  assault  at  all ;  nay,  that  their  presence  had  begun  to  be 
a  familiar  thing,  and  they  were  fairly  at  work  in  pulling  down 
Christianity  and  building  up  another  religion;  would  not  these 
circumstances,  as  we  compared  the  two  parties,  give  some  respecta- 
bility to  the  assault  ? 

But  suppose  that  it  were  the  whole  world,  instead  of  Christen- 
dom alone,  that  the  Chinese  were  thus  investing  by  their  moral 
forces,  would  not  their  enterprise  then  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
truly  a  sublime  one?  Would  the  grandeur  of  their  undertaking 
be  at  all  diminished  by  the  fact,  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  amongst 
these  Chinese  propagandists  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on 
minor  points  of  their  common  faith,  and  that  accordingly  they 
were  divided  to  some  extent  among  themselves  ?  insomuch  that 
occasional  sharp  contentions  arose  amongst  them,  which,  however, 
did  not  cause  them  to  abandon  their  common  leader  or  their 
common  cause. 

"What  we  have  been  supposing  true  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
actual  picture  of  Protestant  Christian  missions.  And  in  all  pagan- 
ism there  is  nothing  like  it.  "This  perpetual  spirit  of  aggression 
characterizes  Christianity  in  its  whole  history,  and  lives  even  in 
its  most  corrupt  forms.  We  do  not  see  anything  like  it  in  other 
religions."  The  author  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  may  well  construct 
out  of  this  difference  between  Christianity  and  all  other  religions 
an  argument  for  its  divine  character.  "  Till  we  see  Mollahs  from 
Ispahan,  Bramins  from  Benares,  Bonzes  from  China,  preaching 
their  systems  of  religion  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  supported 
year  after  year  by  an  enormous  expenditure  on  the  part  of  their 
zealous  compatriots  ;  till  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  can 
boast  of  at  least  an  hundredth  part  of  the  same  efforts  to  translate 
and  diffuse  them  which  have  been  concentrated  on  the  Bible  ;  till 
these  books  have  given  to  an  equal  number  of  human  communi- 
ties a  written  language,  the  germ  of  all  art,  science,  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  till  it  can  be  shown  that  another  religion  to  an  equal  extent 
has  propagated  itself  without  force  amongst  totally  different  races, 
and  in  the  most  distant  countries,  and  has  survived  equal  revolu- 
tions of  thought,  and  opinion,  and  manners,  and  laws,  amongst 
those  who  have  embraced  it ;  until  then,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Christianity  is  simply  like  any  other  religion." 

The  great  systems  of  religious  error  which  divide  amongst 
them  the  whole  world  outside  of  Christendom,  are  thus  making 
no  organized  efforts  of  aggression.  They  lie  slumbering  like  so 
many  enormous  whales,  and  the  keen  harpoon  of  Christian  truth 
shall  shortly  wake  them  up  to  fruitless  efforts  to  prolong  their 
feeble  life.  Even  Islam,  once  so  vigorous,  now  seems  for  the  most 
part  as  sick  as  does  itschief  political  support,  the  Turkish  empire. 
In   the  meanwhile,    what  of  infidelity,  that   mere   negation   of 
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Christianity?  It  stands  amidst  this  scene  of  life,  and  hope,  and 
effort,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sluggish  torpor  on  every  other  hand, 
it  stands  mooking^  as  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  bondwoman  stood 
mocking  on  that  day  when  the  father  of  the  faithful  made  a  feast 
for  his  son  of  promise.  It  lifts  its  skeleton  arm  that  has  no  blood 
in  it,  and  points  its  bony  finger  in  scorn  of  what  God  is  doing  in 
the  world  by  means  of  Christianity.  From  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land, through  all  the  literary  world,  its  slanderous  reproaches 
go  forth  again,  and  its  accusations  against  men  that  have  gone  to 
live  and  die  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  are  repeated  to  readers, 
many  of  whom  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  how  triumphantly 
they  were  answered  once  and  again  years  ago.  But  what  is  U 
doing,  or  what  has  it  ever  done  for  humanity  ?  "Why  do  its  advo- 
cates never  go  and  seek  to  penetrate  with  their  flickering  torches 
the  darkness  of  paganism  ?  Miserable  men  !  they  know  their  light 
could  never  dissipate  that  darkness  ;  it  is  for  the  gospel  alone  to 
accomplish  this  task.  School  after  school  of  unbelievers  rises  up 
and  boasts  and  babbles  wherever  Christianity  has  quickened  the 
common  intellect,  but  no  one  school  lives  long  enough  to  convert 
a  single  nation  ;  and  never  since  the  world  began  did  any  set  of 
infidels  organize  themselves  and  go  on  laboriously  and  perse- 
veringly  to  propagate  their  opinions  among  the  ignorant  and 
savage  heathen.  And  who  would  venture  to  speculate  about  the 
probable  results  of  such  missionary  efforts,  supposing  them  under- 
taken and  persevered  in?  How  long  would  infidelity  take  to 
civilize  and  enlighten  such  a  group  of  barbarous  islands  in  the 
South  Seas  as  Christianity  has  regenerated  in  some  forty  years? 
Nay,  rather  let  us  ask,  what  kind  of  a  monster  would  be  produced 
by  crossing  paganism  with  infidelity  ?* 

The  work,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  a  compilation,  of  course,  in  respect  to  the  history  of  Portu- 
guese discoveries  in  Western  Africa,  and  of  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  exploits  in  that  country  ;  but  it  is  an  original  work  in 


*  "  They  have  ever  been  boastful  and  loud-tongued,  but  have  done  nothing ;  there 
are  no  great  social  efforts,  no  organization,  no  practical  projects,  whether  successful  or 
futile,  to  which  they  can  point.  The  old  '  boolc-faiths'  which  you  venture  to  ridicule, 
have  been  something  at  all  events ;  and,  in  truth,  I  can  find  no  other  *  faith'  than  what 
ia  somehow  or  other  attached  to  a  '  book,'  which  has  been  anything  influential.  The 
Vedas,  the  Koran,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — those  of  the  New — over  how  many 
millions  have  these  all  reigned !  Whether  their  supremacy  be  right  or  wrong,  their 
doctrine  true  or  false,  is  another  question  ;  but  your  faith,  which  has  been  book-faith, 
and  lip-service  par  excellence^  has  done  nothing  that  I  can  discover.  One  after  another 
of  your  infidel  reformers  passes  away,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind,  except  a  quantity  of 
crumbling  '  book-faith.'  You  have  always  been  just  on  the  eve  of  extinguishing  super- 
natural fables,  dogmas,  and  superstitions,  and  then  regenerating  the  world!  Alas  !  the 
meanest  superstition  that  crawls,  laughs  at  you  ;  and,  false  as  it  iLay  be,  is  still  stronger 
than  you." — Eclipse  of  Faith,  pp.  48,  9. 
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respect  to  the  present  condition  of  its  various  tribes,  and  to  the 
operations  of  Christian  missions  amongst  them.  The  fanatical 
excitement  of  the  day  respecting  negro  slavery,  we  suppose,  must 
create  an  interest  in  any  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  one  before  us 
now  has  solid  claims.  There  is  something  here  for  the  naturalist, 
the  geographer,  the  historian,  the  ethnologist,  the  philologist,  as 
well  as  something  for  the  Christian,  who  waits  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  whole  earth.  The  book  sets  before  its 
readers,  the  three  great  divisions  of  Western  Africa :  1.  Sene- 
gambia,  with  its  two  great  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  ; 
2.  Northern  Guinea,  with  its  various  coasts,  the  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Grain,  the  Ivory,  the  Gold,  and  the  Slave  Coasts,  and  its  two 
military  despotisms  of  Ashantiand  Dehomi ;  3.  Southern  Guinea, 
with  its  Pongo,  Loango,  Kongo,  Angola,  Benguela  districts.  We 
are  introduced  to  the  three  great  families  of  Western  Africa  which 
correspond  to  these  three  geographical  divisions,  viz. :  1.  The 
three  Mohammedan  tribes  of  Senegambia,  the  Jalofs,  the  Mandin- 
goes,  and  the  Fulahs;  2.  TheNigritian  family,  getting  their  name 
from  the  river'  Niger,  which  runs  through  the  country  from 
whence  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  come ;  and  subdivided  into 
six  or  seven  separate  tribes,  the  Kru  and  the  Ashanti  tribes  being 
the  chief;  3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Nilotic  family,  so  called  because 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Nile, 
now  spread  over  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  continent,  from 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  differ- 
ing as  much  from  the  other  two  great  families  as  they  differ  from 
each  other.  The  habits  and  customs  of  these  various  tribes  of 
people;  their  social  relations  and  conditions;  their  agriculture  and 
their  trade  ;  their  superstitions,  their  witchcraft,  their  demonolatry, 
and  their  capacity  of  improvement,  are  among  the  topics  discussed 
in  a  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
We  have  one  chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  Western  Africa, 
and  another  full  of  a  highly  interesting  philological  comparison 
between  the  Mandingo,  Grebo,  and  Mpongwe  dialects  ;  the  two 
latter  having  been  reduced  to  writing  lirst  by  the  author.  We 
have  also  a  chapter  on  Liberia,  one  on  Sierra  Leone,  another  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  another  on  Christian  Missions  in  Western  Africa, 
and  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  necessity  under  God  of  the  white 
'ma7i^8  agency  in  the  conversion  of  Africa  to  Christianity. 

We  acknowledge  a  special  interest  in  this  book,  because  its 
author  is  a  Southern  man.  John  Leighton  JVilson  (another  of  the 
many  distinguished  Wilsons),  is  a  native  of  Sumter  district,. South 
Carolina,  where  his  kindred  still  live  and  flourish.  His  wife  is  a 
highly  respectable  lady,  reared  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  They  dwelt 
eighteen  years  on  the  African  coast,  devoting  talents,  and  fortune, 
and  the  vigour  and  prime  of  their  life  to  the  instruction  of  savage 
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devil-worshippers  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  His  health  at  length 
failing,  he  returned,  and  now  occupies  the  position  of  Secretary 
to  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  position  which  gives  a  still  wider 
scope  than  his  former  one,  to  all  the  talents  of  Mr.  "Wilson.  His 
clear,  strong  judgment,  his  comprehensive,  vigorous  intellect ; 
his  learning,  his  energy,  his  industry,  his  perseverance,  and 
his  larger  experience  of  men  and  of  the  world — of  heathen 
men  and  the  heathen  world — may  here,  even  more  than  there, 
be  constantly  in  exercise.  There  he  was,  indeed,  the  father 
of  a  nation,  and  was  forming  their  social,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious character,  after  the  new  and  perfect  model  furnished  in  the 
gospel.  Here,  he  is  the  patron  of  various  nations.  He  has  an 
important  share  in  directing  the  operation  of  Christianity  upon  the 
whole  heathen  world.  In  the  one  true  aspect  of  all  things, 
their  eternal  aspect,  his  position  is  greater  than  any  statesman's. 
It  calls  for,  and  he  brings  to  it,  a  statesman's  qualities  of 
mind.  "We  repeat  it,  here  is  a  Carolinian  in  New  York,  of 
whom  we  are  not  ashamed.  He  sheds  glory  on  his  country  as 
well  as  his  name  and  lineage;  yet  he  has  been  only  a  Christian 
missionary  I  his  book  is  only  an  account  of  a  Christian  mission  to 
the  degraded  negroes  of  Africa  I  and  he  is  now  only  directing 
Christian  missions  to  various  heathen  or  unevangelized  nations  I 

"What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  such  an  undertaking  is 
viewed  by  any  persons  with  a  secret  and  real  contempt  ?  The 
spirit  of  the  missionary  and  the  missionary  enterprise  is  one  of  self- 
abnegation — the  same  which  gives  to  "Washington  all  his  glory. 
That  father  of  his  country  is  not  reverenced  by  mankind  for  great 
talents,  nor  for  great  military  achievements,  but  for  unselfishness. 
The  object  of  the  missionary  also  is  grand — as  grand,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  as  "Washington's  end  and  object.  But  if  neither  the 
goodness  of  spirit  nor  the  goodness  of  end  and  object  which  shall 
characterize  any  undertaking  entitles  it  to  honour,  or  shields  it 
from  contempt  amongst  mankind — it  success  be  the  true  ground 
of  honour  and  the  touchstone  of  greatness,  then  we  aifirm  that 
the  success  also  of  the  missionary — of  the  company  and  order  of 
missionaries,  is,  and  promises  to  be,  as  full  and  complete  as  was 
that  of  "Washington  and  his  associates.  Their  undertaking  is 
vaster  than  "Washington's.  They  have  a  right  to  occupy  more 
time  than  he  required. 

"We  think  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  that  contempt  which, 
either  secretly  or  openly,  many  indulge  towards  Christian  missions, 
is,  that  they  are  considered  a  vain  and  hopeless  undertaking.  The 
enterprise,  is  deemed  quixotic — the  offspring  of  crazy  benevo- 
lence. To  effect  the  real  conversion  of  saN^ages  to  Christianity,  is 
reckoned  an  impossibility.    Some,  indeed,  go  further,  and  set 
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down  such  a  conver3ion  as  not  only  impossible,  but  undesirable. 
"There  are  things  in  heathen  morals  and  manners  which  might 
edify  Christian  missionaries  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  brotherly  love 
and  social  harmony  which  exist  before  missionaries  appear  ;"  and 
as  their  "amiability  and  instinctive  kindness  and  joyousness." 
*'  There  is  a  genuine  religious  faith  at  the  root  of  the  practice  of 
cannibalism  and  of  the  suttee  and  other  pagan  observances." 
"The  well-meaning  but  bigoted  and  conceited  missionaries  des- 
troy these  old  graces,  without  introducing  any  virtues  which  can 
be  relied  on  ;"  and  "  the  poor  creatures  lose  some  of  the  best 
virtues  they  have,"  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  get  nothing 
good  by  way  of  compensation.*  But  this  is  an  objection  to 
Christian  missions  we  shall  not  now  discuss.  Taking  it  for 
granted  by  all  our  readers,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  is 
beneficial  to  any  people,  even  for  this  life,  we  propose  to  meet  a 
very  general  objection  to  Christian  missions  which  is  based  upon 
the  impossibility  of  their  success. 

We  suppose  all  who  make  this  objection  would  unite  in  main- 
taining that  what  the  heathen  need  first  arid  foremost  is  civili- 
zation :  that  civilization  must,  at  least,  precede  Christianity,  and 
open  the  way  for  it ;  and  that  a  true  and  real  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity presupposes  civilization,  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  refinement.  '  ' 

Now,  the  first  question  which  we  would  put  to  any  reader  who 
entertains  such  ideas,  is  this  :  Do  civilization  and  its  attendant 
blessings  indeed  predispose  -any  person  or  any  people  to  receive 
Christianity  in  its  real  power  or  in  its  actual  experience  ?  Is  not 
the  very  genius  of  Christianity  such,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
as  that  we  are^  a  priori,  to  expect  its  rejection  by  the  elevated,  and 
its  reception  by  the  depressed  ?  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  Not 
many  wise,  mighty,  or  noble,  are  called,  but  God  chooses  the 
foolish,  the  weak,  the  base."  The  Founder  of  Christianity  himself 
said  of  a  people  that  were  long  under  the  best  preparation  to 
receive  Christianity,  that  "  they  should  be  thrust  out,"  and  that 
others  not  thus  prepared  beforehand,  should  "  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom 
of  G-od."  He  told  the  most  enlightened  and  best  instructed  por- 
tion, of  the  Jews,  while  he  preached  Christianity  himself  on  the 
earth,  that  harlots  and  publicans  would  receive  it  before  them. 
The  Chinese  are  a  far  more  highly  civilized  people  than  the  Hot- 
entots  or  Greenlanders  were,  but  Christianity  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful amongst  the  latter. 

But  laying  out  of  sight  this  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  we  go  a 
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step  further  and  ask  tlie  reader  to  consider  another  question,  viz. : 
Does  civilization  always  or  necessarily  insure  the  moral  improve 
ment  and  elevation  of  a  people?  The  Chinese  are  probably  the 
most  civilized  of  all  the  pagan  nations.  Is  it  certain  that,  on  the 
vi^hole,  their  moral  state  is  better,  for  example,  than  was  that  of 
our  own  Indians  before  the  white  man  came  ?  Look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  of  Paul's  time;  they  are  generally 
considered  to  have  been  a  polished,  refined,  intellectual  race.  But 
would  not  many  a  simple  savage  tribe  put  them  to  shame,  in 
respect  to  truth,  and  purity,  and  humanity  ?  What,  for  example, 
was  the  condition  of  their  females?  What,  for  another  example, 
the  laws  concerning  their  slaves  ? 

But  let  civilization  be  for  the  heathen  all  that  any  man  may 
choose  to  suppose.  We  ask  a  third  question :  What  is  the  pros- 
pect of  Africa,  for  example,  obtaining  this  boon  ?  Christian 
missions  are  ridiculed  as  quixotic,  or  worse ;  but,  in  their  endeav- 
ours to  propagate  Christianity,  its  friends  and  believers  are  at  least 
consistent.  But  the  admirers  of  civilization  as  against  or  inde- 
pendent of  Christianity,  what  are  they  doing  to  send  what  they 
admire  and  advocate  to  the  heathen? 

We  shall  be  told  in  reply  that  civilization  cannot  be  sent  or 
given.  We  know  it.  Like  liberty,  civilization  must  be  the  fruit 
of  a  development  from  within.  You  cannot  send  civilization  to  a 
people ;  you  may  bring  them  individually  to  it,  as  our  slaves  have 
been  brought  to  it  from  Africa.  You  may  break  them  up  into 
individuals,  and  then  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and,  there 
being  no  antagonism  between  them  and  their  civilized  masters, 
but,  in  fact,  a  union  for  mutual  benefit — so  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  each  that  the  other  should  prosper  and  increase — ^you  may,  in 
these  circumstances,  civilize  the  barbarian,  or  rather,  he  may,  in 
these  circumstances,  be  developed  gradually  into  a  civilized  man, 
the  blessed  influences  of  Christianity  also  meeting  him  on  every 
hand.  But  you  cannot  plant  a  civilized  people  among  a  barbarous 
people,  each  being  ajpeojpU^  and  striving  in  antagonism  with  each 
other,  as  rival  peoples  will  inevitably  strive ;  you  cannot  thus  bring 
the  two  together,  but,  whether  the  contest  be  a  bloody  one  or  not, 
the  savage  man  will  feel  himself  doomed,  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
wither  away.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  oftentimes 
a  small  and  feeble  colony  of  civilized  men  has  been  cut  off  by  a 
superior  force  of  savages,  coming  down  unexpectedly  upon  them. 
The  case  we  are  supposing  is  of  a  colony,  fairly  established  and 
strong  enough,  in  itself  and  by  its  reinforcements,  to  defend  itself 
and  maintain  the  ground  it  has  begun  to  occupy.  Kor  do  we 
forget  how  the  northern  tribes,  which,  in  countless  thousands 
invaded  the  Eoman  empire  when  it  had  begun  to  decline,  pi-e- 
vailed  in  their  rude  vigour  over  its  growing  weakness.    The 
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between  our  Christian  philosophy  respecting  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  heathen,  and  the  philosophy  of  those  who  think  civi- 
lization must  go  and  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  We  hold 
that  no  moral  development  from  within  man,  unassisted  from 
heaven,  ever  really  benefitted  man.  "We  hold  that  there  are  no 
upward  tendencies  in  any  people  of  themselves,  and  most  mani- 
festly and  especially,  that  there  are  no  upward  tendencies  in  any 
modern  heathen  nation,  irrespective  of  external  influences.  And 
we  hold  that  God  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  man  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ — a  helping  hand  the  most  direct,  the  most 
positive,  the  most  efl&cient,  the  most  gracious,  that  ever  was  ex- 
tended from  heaven.  1  . 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  in  setting  forth  our  philosophy  respect- 
ing the  heathen.  As  we  hold  that  the  help  of  God  is  the  one  and 
only  hope  of  heathen  man,  so  too  we  hold  that  the  measure  of 
its  being  extended  to  any  people,  and  of  its  being  made  efficient 
that  people,    is  the  sovereign   will  and   pleasure  of  the 
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Almighty.  That  Christianity  is  to  prevail  finally  in  the  whole 
earth,  we  understand  Him  to  have  promised  in  His  word  ;  but  we 
do  not  read  that  He  designs  to  save  all  men  now  living,  or  to 
elevate  by  means  of  Christianity  and  by  civilization  following  it, 
all  the  nations  at  present  existing.  In  the  person  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  He  instituted,  while  on  this  earth,  an  order  of  men 
whose  calling  is  to  preach  His  word;  and  commanded  His  church 
to  send  that  word  to  every  nation.  But  He  has  not  said,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  when  His  servants  go  and  preach,  the  heathen  shall 
all  hear  artd  believe.  It  may  be  rlis  sovereign  pleasure  to  effect 
the  national  conversion,  or  it  may  seem  good  to  Him  to  call  indi- 
vidually out  of  heathen  darkness  only  some  portion  of  the  nation; 
even  as  it  has  always  been  His  method  to  build  up  His  kingdom 
in  this  world,  not  hy  nations  but  ly  individuals^  calling  them 
as  individuals,  and  as  such  joining  them  to  that  holy  nation  and 
that  peculiar  people  over  which  He  is  King.  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  conversion  of  the  nations. 
Those  governments  are  Christian  ;  their  laws  accord  with  Christi- 
anity. But  even  in  those  islands  it  is  only  individuals  that  can 
be  regarded  as  true  Christians.  Now  the  point  we  insist  on, 
after  having  stated  our  philosophy  respecting  the  heathen,  is,  that 
if  it  be  true,  indeed,  as  has  lately  been  alleged,  that  many  of 
these  professed  converts  to  Christianity  are  still  heathen  at  heart, 
and  in  their  dark  recesses  still  practice  heathen  rites,  this  is  no 
proof  of  the  failure  of  Christian  missions.  Why  should  we  expect 
Christianity  among  the  heathen  to  accomplish  what  her  Divine 
Head  has  not  promised  to  accomplish  by  her  anywhere  upon  the 
earth  ?  Are  there  not  in  every  country,  hypocrites  doing  in  secret 
what  openly  they  repudiate  ?  But  we  are  very  willing  at  any 
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time  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  actual  success  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  tlie  heathen  with  any  efforts  of  civilization 
for  their  benefit.  The  statement  of  what  the  latter  has  done 
for  any  heathen  people  must  indeed  be  a  very  short  one,  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  civilization  coming  to  any  people  from  without, 
as  the  actual  contact  of  a  civilized  people  with  a  savage  people 
has  always  been  to  the  damage  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  recall  a 
case  in  all  history  where  the  colonization  of  civilized  men  amongst 
barbarians  ever  operated  to  the  benefit  of  those  barbarians.  Even 
colonies  of  Christian  people  in  distinction  from  missions  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  liave,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  gone  to  any  heathen 
shore,  except  as  the  forerunners  of  destruction  to  its  inhabitants. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  colony  of  American  blacks  at  Liberia 
will  be  found,  in  the  end,  no  exception  to  this  general  law.  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  work  under  review,  warns  the  Colonization  Society 
that  this  will  be,  without  great  care,  the  effect  of  their  labours. 
He  makes  also  some  other  observations  on  the  scheme  of  African 
colonization,  which  we  consider  eminently  judicious.  We  regard 
that  scheme  aa particularly  open  to  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  present  theme.  As  being  a  scheme  to  propagate  Christi- 
anity by  means  of  civilization ;  as  being  a  scheme  which  puts 
civilization  on  a  level  with  Christianity,  if  not  in  advance  of 
Christianity,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  heathen  of 
Africa,  it  is  just  here  we  find  the  weakest  of  all  the  weak  places 
in  that  undertaking.  We  propose  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of 
African  colonization  before  we  close,  and  we  drop  the  subject  for 
the  present.  ' 

Returning  to  the  point  in  hand,  viz.,  the  comparative  benefits 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  heathen,  we  meet  an 
accusation  against  the  former  which  has  been  recently  urged  with 
a  virulent  zeal,  but  which  we  have  anticipated  and  disposed  of  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  ^The  charge  is,  that  whereas  there  were 
formerly  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
now  that  Christianity  has  entered  only  sixty-five  thousand  remain. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  accusers,  that  after  the  discovery  of  those 
islands  by  Europeans,  there  was  the  addition  of  physical  and 
moral  mischiefs,  diseases,  and  intemperance;  which,  acting  upon 
the  established  licentiousness,  might  account  for  even  such  a 
depopulation  as  is  recorded.*  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  depopula- 
tion has  been  greater  than  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, although  she  claims  to  have  put  an  end  to  "  war,  and  to 
infanticide,  and  to  recklessness  of  life."  This  depopulation  is,  in 
the  first  place,  traced  to  the  fact  that  all  their  "  customs  were 
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damp  our  zeal  for  saving,  as  far  as  posssble,  the  present  fading 
races.  His  written  word  commands  us  to  go  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  them.  All  we  have  to  do  is  humbly  to  obey,  and,  filled  with 
awe  of  His  terribleness  and  with  adoring  gratitude  for  His  grace,  to 
feel  that  all  our  toils  and  sacrifices  are  ten  thousand  times  repaid, 
if  we  can  be  the  means  of  saving  only  some  individuals  of  them 
ere  they  pass  away. 

If  the  reader  would  justly -^apprehend  the  success  of  Christian 
missions,  let  him  consider  fairly  the  present  state  of  the  case. 

1.  Many  important  points  have  been  already  occupied.  From 
these  points  the  light  is  radiating  in  all  directions.  It  is  getting 
brighter  continually  at  all  these  chief  points,  and  at  other  new 
points  continually  fresh  lights  are  being  kindled.  Is  there  not, 
therefore,  some  reasonable  hope  of  the  darkness  everywhere  reced- 
ing, at  last,  before  the  light? 

2.  Much  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished,  which  could 
not,  except  by  miracle,  have  been  done  without  time  and  labour. 
The  apostles  had  miraculously  given  to  them  .the  knowledge  of 
tongues,  but  tjie  modern  missionary  must  patiently  learn  them. 
And  so,  the  Scriptures  must  be  laboriously  translated  and  printed. 
And  so,  the  slow  processes  of  education  must  be  carried  on,  for 
years,  in  order  to  have  a  soil  prepared  for  the  good  seed.  And  so, 
there  must  be  a  slow  and  patient  acquiring  of  the  confidence  and. 
respect  of  the  heathen.  Their  prejudices  must  be  lived  down^  by 
years  of  kindness,  and  of  probity,  and  patient  endurance  of  their 
reproaches.  Now  these  are  some  of  the  preparatory  works  which 
were  indispensable  to  a  heginning  of  the  missionary  work.  And 
these  have  all  been  to  some  extent  accomplished. 

3.  But  there  was  a  preparatory  work  to  be  done  also  in  the 
church  at  home.  She  was  to  be  roused.  She  was  also  to  be 
trained.  A  generation  must  be  trained  at  home  who  should  know 
how  to  give^  and  also  a  generation  who  should  know  how  to  go, 
that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  to  the  heathen.  Something  has 
been  done  in  these  preparatory  works. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  providence  of  God  has  been  marvellously 
cooperating  with  the  church.  China  and  Turkey  (and  we  may  add 
India  too),  closed  to  the  Christian  missionary  thirty  years  ago,  are 
now  thrown  open  to  him.  In  Turkey  the  fullest  toleration  of 
Christianity  is  the  established  policy  of  government.  In  the  mean- 
while, commerce  and  the  arts  are  in  an  hundred  d  15*6 rent  ways 
made  subservient  by  God's  providence  to  the  work  of  Christian 
missions.  And  yet  these  encouraging  features  of  the  case,  we 
would  not  have  the  reader  contemplate  alone.  Other  views  must 
be  taken  along  with  these,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
case.  "  We  have  laboured,  prayed,  and  hoped,"  says  a  missionary 
in  India,  "for  their  conversion,  expecting  God,  in  his  own  time,  to 
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take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His  namel  Some  hear  us  atten- 
tively, attend  our  Sabbath  preaching,  read  the  New  Testament, 
and  sometimes  ask  us  to  pray  for  them.  jBut,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  see  the  evil  influence  of  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Pan- 
theism, on  the  character  of  the  people  in  such  a  way,  that  I  am 
led  to  fear  the  masses  are  generally  sinking'  under  these  influ- 
ences." "Our  work  is  just  begun,"  says  another;  "while  a  few 
names  are  added  to  our  church  yearly,  myriads  are  added  to  the 
swarming  ranks  of  heathenism.  We  could  have  no  hope,  but  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  Here,  as  with  a  needle,  does  this  missionary 
touch  the  very  point  of  weakness  in  the  whole  enterprise,  consid- 
ered in  a  mere  human  point  of  view ;  which  is,  that  in  the 
very  moment  that  they,  by  God's  blessing,  convert  one  heathen, 
and  he  is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  that  of 
light,  hundreds  are  in  that  very  moment  born  naturally  into  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery.  So  that,  instead  of  gaining  ground,  Christianity 
is  actually  losing  ground  every  moment.  This  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  success  of  Christian  missions  which  their  adver- 
saries seem  not  to  have  considered.  It  is  greater  than  all  their 
enumerated  difficulties  put  together.  Yet  is  even  this  nothing, 
before  the  invincible  cause  of  Christianity ;  because,  as  said  the 
missionary,  "our  hope  is  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  For  Him, 
"nothing  is  too  hard."    He  can  "convert  a  nation  in  a  day." 

But  there  remains  a  second  main  ground  of  contempt  for 
Christian  missions,  upon  which  we  would  offer  a  few  observations. 
This  is  the  opinion,  that  the  enterprise  as  commonly  understood 
and  pursued  by  its  friends,  is  a  melancholy,  baseless,  and  fanatical 
delusion.  Christians,  generally,  believe  that  all  heathen  men  and 
women,  dying  such,  are  lost.  The  great  motive  power  of  the  whole 
undertaking  is  this  belief.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  with  a 
lamentable  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  church,  this 
awful  belief,  like  some  other  Christian  beliefs,  operates  very 
feebly.  Yet,  what  else,  we  would  ask,  is  operating  at  all  for  the 
good  of  any  heathen  people?  Let  civilization  or  philosophy  point 
to  any  benevolent  or  unselfish  efforts  whatsoever,  on  the  part  of 
either  of  them,  to  improve  savage  men. 

But  this  old  and  well  nigh  universal  belief  of  the  Christian 
church  is  represented  in  some  quarters  as  belonging  only  to  the 
dark  ages.  For  this  enlightened  age,  such  an  idea  does  not  an- 
swer. We  are  too  civilized,  we  are  too  liberal,  and  too  humane 
for  it.  In  vain  do  old-fashioned  Christians  point  to  the  express 
language  of  the  Bible.  In  vain  do  they  produce  positive  testi- 
mony from  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  argue  from  various  declarations 
of  our  Saviour,  and  from  His  ascending  command  to  preach  to 
every  creature.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  appeal  in  this  age,  higher 
than  the  Bible — and  that  is  human  reason  and  human  sympathy. 
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The  moral  intuitions  of  humanity  can  better  teach  us  the  future 
of  the  heathen,  than  can  God  himself. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  dwell  in  all  old-fashioned  section  of 
the  country.  We  are  behind  the  age,  undoubtedly,  in  many  of  its 
improvements.  We  have  not  yet  given  up  our  Bible,  althougb  we 
confess  that  we  come  very  far  short  of  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
that  book.  We  still  venerate  it  as  a  perfect  standard  of  faith  and 
obedience.  When  modern  civilization  condemns  slavery  as  a  bar- 
barous and  wicked  institution,  we  go  to  the  Wbrd^  and,  finding  it 
there  sanctioned  by  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  do  not  suffer  a  sickly  sentimentalism  to  explain  away 
the  distinct  language  of  that  inspired  volume.  And  when  the 
same  modern  philanthropy,  more  humane  and  more  merciful  than 
God  reveals  Himself  to  be,  would  explain  away  what  the  same 
Word  says,  respecting  the  heathen,  we  will  still  liold  fast  to  our 
Bibles.  That  Divine  book  is  not  good  enough  for  abolitionists, 
nor  for  any  other  sect  of  the  brotherhood  of  human  reason  and 
human  charity,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  us.  We  want  no  better 
Bible,  and  no  better  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  denial  that  the  heathen  are  in 
any  danger  of  perishing,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  a  certain 
quarter,  is  accompanied  by  the  denial  that  Christianity  does  the 
heathen  any  good,  or  makes  them  any  better.  The  idea  is  broadly 
held  forth,  that  the  heathen  are  better  as  they  are,  than  Christians 
themselves.  Christian  missions  "destroy  what  is  good  among 
them,  and  put  only  evil  in  its  place."  "  At  the  bottom  of  the  sut- 
tee and  of  cannibalisfn,  there  is  a  genuine  religious  faith;"  but  at 
the  bottom  of  Christian  missions  and  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
produces  them,  there  is  only  folly  and  fraud.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  we  were  informed  from  the  same  quarter  that  the  ''early 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  abound  with  misapprehensions 
of  the  meaning  of  ancient  astronomical  and  chronological  em- 
blems, and  with  imaginative  interpretations  and  misreadings  of 
hieroglyphical  records;  that  ''the  Pentateuch  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  fragmentary  records — a  compilation  of  old  documents, 
interspersed  with  narrations  founded  on  oral  traditions;"  that  the 
story  of  the  serpent  reads  "like  one  of  the  numerous  myths  which 
arose  out  of  the  zodiacal  emblems;"  that  "the  story  of  Joshua  is 
one  of  the  whimsical  mistakes  in  the  progress  of  the  change  from 
the  pictorial  hieroglyphic  to  the  phonetic  mode  of  writing;"  and 
that  "  in  fact,  Christ  himself  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  in  great  part,  on  account 
of  this 'infidelity.'" 

From  the  same  humane,  meek,  and  liberal  quarter,  also  was 
promulgated  not  long  since,  the  following  imprecation  of  "death 
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Without  mercy"  upon  the  Christian  clergy — well  illustrating  what 
Eobert  Hall  called  the  real  ferocity  of  in^delitj :     <•     -^i  ^       i  . 

"The  crime  of  depriving  a  fellow-creature,  of  life,  is  not  the  offence  of 
greatest  magrjitude/of  which  any  human  being  can  be  guilty.  If  capital 
punishment  be  allowable  for  that,  then  would  death  without  mercy — the 
death  of  the  Mosaic  law,  death  by  stoning — be  the  appropriate  penalty, 
not  of  Sabbath  breaking,  but  of  trafficking  in  superstition  ;  trading  in 
man's  weakness,  and  with  his  loftiest  aspirations;  converting  his  instincts 
of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  wonderful  and  admirable,  into  abject  terrors ; 
his  most  sacred  emotions  of  grief,  his  solemn  moments  of  parting  on  the 
confines  of  eternity,  his  very  hopes  of  immortality,  into  implements  of  a 
craft,  a  source  of  income,  a  miserable  instrument  of  popularity  and  power ; 
and,  the  object  attained,  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  it  by  proclaiming  the 
infallibility  of  creeds  and  canons,  persecuting  those  who  question  it  as 
infidels  to  God,  resisting  the  extension  of  knowledge  adong  the  masses,  or 
rendering  it  exclusive  and  nominal,  and  thus  seeking  to  crush  the  human 
mind  under  the  wheels  of  the  modern  Juggernaut  of  conventional 
idolatry/' 

"We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  doubts  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
respecting  the  future  of  the  heathen,  extend  to  many  persons  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  infidelity.  Even  amongst  the  supportera 
of  Christian  missions,  some  take  the  low  view  lately  put  forth,  to 
our  surpvise,  in  a  very  respectable  quarter  in  the  north  of 
Britain: 

"  We  shudder  at  the  accounts  of  devil-worshippers  which  come  to  us 
from  so  many  mission-fields.  We  pity  the  dreary  delusion  of  the  Manichees, 
who  enthroned  the  evil  principle  in  heaven.  But,  if  we  proclaim  that 
God  is  indeed  one,  who  could  decree  this  more  than  Moloch  sacrifice  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  own  creatures  and  children  for  no  fault  or  sin  of 
theirs,  we  revive  the  error  of  the  Manichee;  for  the  G-od  whom  we  preach 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  faultless,  can  be  no  God  of  justice,  far  less  a  God 
of  love.  It  needs  no  exaggerations,  such  as  these,  to  supply  a  sufficient 
motive  for  missionary  enterprises.  Our  object  is  to  introduce  Christianity 
with  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  it;  its  true  views  of  God,  its  enno- 
bling motives,  its  pur.e  morality,  the  elevation  of  life  and  manners,  the 
civilization,  the  knowledge,  even  the  material  progress  which  are  sure  to 
follow  in  its  train.  And  we  may  leave  it  to  God  himself,  to  decide  how 
the  benefit  of  Christ  will  be  extended  to  those  whom  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
permit  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  His  gospel ;  confident  that  the 
same  rule  of  perfect  justice,  tempered  with  boundless  mercy,  has  one  uni- 
form application  everywhere  and  to  all."* 

This  theory  of  the  object  of  Christian  missions  is  not  from  the 


*  North  British  Review,  for  August,  1866, 
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Bible.  "We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  it  is  understood  to  be 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion  only,  by  the  conductor  of  that 
journal.  The  religious  press,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  has 
animadverted  upon  it  severely.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is 
not  responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  sentiments  of 
that  journal. 

I3ut  it  is  no  strange  thing  that  some  well-disposed  persons 
should  fail  to  follow  out  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  continually  observe  the  same  phenomenon  in  respect  to 
various  other  subjects.  As  respects  the  principles  of  the  slavery 
question,  for  example,  it  is  not  infidels  alone  that  entertain  opin- 
ions not  warranted  by  the  Bible.  Some  good  Christians  do  tlje 
same.  So,  as  respects  charity,  how  many  pretty  things  are  said  in 
these  days,  by  a  very  good  kind  of  people  too,  which  find  no  war- 
rant in  the  word  of  God.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  some  of  its 
strongest  aspects,  is  latitudinariau.  The  liberal  minds  of  this.age 
denounce  bigotry  and  sects.  In  their  zeal  for  toleration,  they  are 
intolerant  of  those  who  make  any  difference  between  the  most 
.opposite  ideas.  ,  They  love  error  as  well  as  truth,  and  evil  as  much 
as  good.  Let  them  but  have  their  ease,  and  all  opinions  are  alike 
matters  of  the  most  charitable  indifference.  Thus  we  see  how 
many  sides  there  are  to  selfishness.  But  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  distinctive;  and,  without  some  degree  of 
that  which  this  age  calls  bigotry,  there  would  never  have  been 
and  never  be  again  any  patriots  or  any  martyrs.  And  if,  indeed, 
the  bloodiest  battles  ever  fought  have  been  about  Truth,  that  only 
shows  what  a  precious  thing  truth  is. 

We  venture  to  assert  that  many  of  those  good,  easy  souls,  who 
cannot  admit  the  idea  of  heathen  perdition,  have  never  considered 
how,  in  their  benevolence  and  charity,  they  either  make  out  the 
gospel  a  curse  to  any  people,  or  else  totally  repudiate  the  Divine 
justice.  If  the  heatiien  shall  all  be  infallibly  saved  without  a 
union  by  faith  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  those  in  Christian  lands, 
who  believe '^iM>t  in  Him,  are  lo,st,  then  it  is  better  to  be  born  in 
heathenism,  which  insures  eternal  life  to  all,  than  under  the 
gospel,  which  certainly  involves  the  doom  of  some.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  those  in  Christian  lands  who  repent  not,  and  believe 
not  in  Christ,  as  well  as  those  who  repent  and  believe,  shall  alike 
be  saved,  what  becomes  of  the  justice  and  veracity  of  God  ?  We 
•wish  all  these  "  charitable"  people  would  study  their  Bible  better, 
and,  better  following  out  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  would  cease  to 
occupy,  unconsciously,  the  ground  of  those  who  reject  the  Bible. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  feared  from  infidelity,  if  we  can  just 
isolate  and  identify  it.  There  is  a  neighbourhood  in  the  U})per 
part  of  this  State,  where  the  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
get  up  a  congregation  of  that  strange  kind  of  Christians,  who  hold 
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alike.    For  a  short 
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the  salvation  of  all  men 
of  their  doctrine  was  concealed,  and  all  went  well.  But  their 
creed  came  fully  and  fairly  out  at  last,  and  then  the  common  sense 
of  our  people,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  revolted  alike  at 
Buch  a  monstrous  perversion  of  Christian  truth,  and  they  quit  all 
attendance  upon  such  a  ministry.  The  deserted  building  is  now 
pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  the  name  it  bears  in  all  that  region, 
as  the  "  No-Hell  Church."  It  was  this  name  which  helped  to  kill 
it.  There  were  involved  in  the  name,  as  in  the  creed,  two  contra- 
dictory and  mutually  destructive  ideas.  The  name  made  them 
patent  to  every  understanding.  The  ideadf  "No  Hell"  rendered 
nugatory  the  idea  of  "  Church,"  and  the  creed,  thus  exposed,  soon 
forsook  the  field.     '  ii^     >  "  ;- 

If  the  reader  suggest  that,  after  all,  the  idea  of  heathen  dam- 
nation is  too  awful  to  be  entertained,  we  have  only  to  say,  it  is 
indeed  an  unspeakably  awful  idea ;  but  so  are  several  other  ideas 
which  we  admit.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  world  in  ruins ! 
Is  not  that  awful  ?  It  gives  us  the  idea  of  that  ruin  of  the  world, 
being  moral  and  eternal !  Is  not  that  awful  ?  It  gives  us  the  idea 
of  God  becoming  incarnate,  and  crucified  for  the  redemption  of  His 
own  creatures  from  His  own  curse  I  Is  not  that  awful  ?  Now,  if 
we  admit  these  ideas,  can  we  not  admit  that  other  idea  ?  But  if 
we  prefer  to  re^ject  the  Bible,  because  of  these  awful  ideas,  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  that  is 
analogous  to  the  Bible  ?  Are  not  pain,  and  woe,  and  death,  and 
sin,  too,  all  of  them  ^ facts  patent  before  our  eyes?  Tremendous 
facts,  occurring  under  the  government  of  a  good  God,  and  an 
Almighty  God  ?  If  the  future  destruction  of  heathen  men  and 
women,  which  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  lead 
us  to  reject  those  Scriptures,  what  shall  we  do  when  we  behold 
the  constantly  recurring  fact  of  their  present  destruction  as  often 
as  they  come  into  collision  with  superiour  races  of  men  ?  Or  with 
that  other  melancholy  fact,  that,  as  fast  and  faster  than  the  existing 
races  and  generations  are  being  destroyed,  others  are  being  born 
into  their  places  ?  If  we  could  have  our  own  way,  no  doubt  we 
should  ordain  the  immediate  banishment  of  death  from  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  sin,  which  introduced  it;  and  if  these  things  might 
not  be,  then  no  doubt  we  should  prohibit  any  further  increase  of 
human  life  under  such  a  curse.  But,  if  the  infinite  and  incompre- 
hensible GoVernor  of  the  Universe  should  condescend  to  speak  to 
us,  while  thus  presuming  to  criticize  His  ways  that  are  past  finding 
out,  He  would,  perhaps,  do  it  merely  by  some  such  word  as  that 
which  silenced  presumptuous  and  complaining  Job:  "Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?" 

Kecurring  again  to  the  subject  of  African  Colonization,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  condition  of  the  free 
people  of  colour  is  better  in  our  slaveholding  South  than  it  is  at  the 
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free  North.     TJiere^  all  agree  that  it  is  indeed  deplorable,  and 

Eerhaps  hopeless.  How  to  dispose  of  this  unfortunate  people; 
ow  to  remove  them  from  the  baleful  presence,  and  the  withering 
Buperiority  of  white  men  that  regard  them  as  antagonists  and 
rivals,  while  Southern  masters  look  upon  their  slaves  as  valuable 
assistants,  useful  dependents,  and  faithful  though  humble  colleagues 
and  friends ;  whither  to  remove  them,  and  what  to  do  for  them 
after  they  have  been  removed,  these  are  questions  which  have  long 
interested  benevolent  men.  The  scheme  of  colonizing  them  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  has  unquestionably  numbered  among  its  earnest 
advocates  some  of  the  i^best  and  wisest  men  of  this  country,  both  at 
the  North  and  at  the  South.  And  certainly  that  is  a  very  inter- 
esting question  which  this  scheme  will  be  the  occasion  of  solving, 
viz :  the  question,  whether  the  ne^ijro  now,  at  this  present  stage  of 
the  civilization  which  his  slavery  in  America  has  been  the  means 
of  forcing  him  into,  is  prepared  for  self-government. 

If  there  were  no  otlier  reasons  for  our  regarding  the  subject  of 
African  colonization  candidly  and  kindly,  these  are  enough.  That 
this  scheme  is  abolition  in  disguise  (as  many  of  our  fathers  at  the 
South  considered  it  at  first)  we  do  not  believe.  The  abolitionists 
have  been  the  uncompromising  and  bitter  foes  of  this  Society ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Southern  friends  of  this  Society 
have  been  too  noble  and  too  good  to  be  chargeable  with  secret 
treachery  to  the  South.  So,  too,  the  Northern  colonizationists  are 
the  most  sober  and  sound  men  in  that  region.  They  are  perhaps 
the  only  men  who  have  not  run  mad  with  the  fanaticism  which  has 
become  epidemic  there.  Not  to  take  some  position  or  other  on  the 
negro  question  is  now  simply  impossible  amongst  our  Northern 
brethren,  and  Colonization  is  the  platform  of  those  who  do  not 
hate  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  out  of  this  mad  negro-philism. 
From  mere  regard,  then,  for  the  good  men,  both  North  and  South, 
who  have  favoured  this  scheme,  we  are  bound  to  treat  the  question 
with  great  respect.  And  so  we  are,  also,  because  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  question,  as  we  think  cannot  be  denied,  of  sincere  benevo- 
lence. And  so  we  are,  moreover,  because  it  is  a  highly  interesting 
experiment  in  political  science.  We  have  long  regarded  the 
scheme  with  curious  and  watchful  eyes,  because,  whichever  way 
it  be  decided,  it  must  instruct  the  world  upon  many  points  that  are 
now  in  debate.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  new  theory  of  a 
diversity  of  original  races  of  men.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  negro  is  of  Adam's  race.  And  if  he  shall  succeed  in  the 
experiment  of  self-government  at  Liberia,  it  will  be  a  practical 
demonstration  of  his  complete  and  perfect  humanity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  he  belongs  to  an  inferior 
variety  of  the  human  species  ;  a  man  of  like  passions,  of  like  original 
capacities,  with  ourselves,  but  yet  wanting  in  the  developement 
which  nothing  but  ages  of  good  training  can  give  to  any  people  of 
our  darkened  and  degraded  race.     And,  therefore,  if  the  expe- 
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I'iment  of  a  negro  republic  in  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  should  prove,  after  the  best  and  most  patient 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  be  a  failure,  the  world  must 
certainly  be  made  wiser  as  to  the  nature  of  civil  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man,  and  as  to  the  j&tness  of  all  men  for  governing  them- 
selves; questions  certainly  very  interesting  and  important,  and 
very  little  understood  by  most  persons.  We  say,  therefore,  let  the 
colonies  of  free  blacks  in  Africa  have  a  fair  chance,  although 
probably  we  should  differ  with  the  more  ardent  Colonizationists  as 
to  what  is  a  fair  cha/nce  for  the  said  colonies.  But  not  to  discuss 
that  point  yet,  let  them  be  fairly  and  patiently  tried,  and  let  them 
have  all  the  aid  it  is  proper  and  advisable  to  give  them.  Their 
success  will  hurt  nobody  who  does  not  deserve  hurting.  Their 
failure  to  succeed,  if  it  is  to  come,  will  come  soon  enough  for  their 
worst  enemy.  ./     -     ■    '   ,^      !■     .-•■■jti.  i  t*;,-;'   '  ■:,■(,',-■. 

But,  besides  the  reasons  already  mentioned  for  giving  to  this 
question  a  candid  consideration,  there  are  some  others,  which  we 
very  cheerfully  proceed  to  mention.    The  experiment  has  made 
some  progress,  and  claims  our  respect  for  the  measure  of  success 
which  it  has  unquestionably  secured.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  original  obstacles  were  very  formidable.    The  first  was  to 
obtain  a  territory  on  the  African  coast,  where  the  native  tribes 
were  very  savage,  deeply  interested  in  the  slave-trade,  and  very 
jealous  of  all  interference  with  this  traffic.     Virginia,  through  the 
rresident  of  the  United  States,  had  endeavoured  to  acquire  such  a 
territory,   but  had  not  succeeded.    Yet  a  voluntary  association, 
almost  without  funds,  has  accomplished  this  end.    The  territory 
owned  by  these  colonies  runs  (according  to  Mr.  Wilson)  from  Cape 
Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  distant  from  each  other  about  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  six  settlements  of  American  coloured  people 
planted  on  this  coast,  number  about  eight  thousand.     The  abori- 
ginal population  of  the  same  bounds,  that  is,  from  Cape  Mount  to 
Cape  Palmas,   over  a  belt  of  country   of  twenty-five  miles,  is 
supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred  thousand.    To  a  certain  limited 
extent,  Liberia  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  whole  region.     Monrovia, 
the  chief  town,  will  compare  not  disadvantageously  with  most  of 
the  inland  towns  of  our  own  country.    The  dwellings  are  usually 
framed  buildings  of  one  story  or  one  story  and  a  half  high,  raised 
on  a  stone  or  brick  foundation  of  six  or  eight  feet.     Most  of  them 
are  painted  or  whitewashed.    There  are  a  few  brick  dwelling 
houses  of  two  stories,  neat  and  well  furnished.     There  are  three 
brick  or  stone  churches,   and  six  or  seven  large,  substantial  stone 
ware-houses.    The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  built  by  themselves,  and  varying  in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen 
to  forty  or  fifty  tons.     The  sailors  are  Liberians.     There  are  four  or 
five  merchants  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a 
larger  number  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  perhaps  twelve  or 
fifteen  worth  five  thousand  dollars.    Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  "  trade  is 
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the  chief  employment  of  the  Liherians,  and  that  the  want  of  a  dis- 
position to  cultivate  the  soil  is  perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
feature  in  the  prospects  of  Liberia."  They  raise  sweet  potatoes, 
cassava,  plaintains,  ground-nuts  and  arrow-root,  sugar  cane  and 
coifee,  but  all  to  a  limited  extent.  Cotton  has  been  attempted,  but 
failed,  though  it  might,  in  Mr.  "Wilson's  judgment,  succeed  very 
well  in  that  cHmate.  Of  all  these  things  the  consequence  is,  he 
says,  that  "  the  community  are  still  dependent  upon  this  country 
and  the  aborigines  for  the  principal  part  of  their  provisions."  Yet 
the  settlers  show  considerable  intelligence,  manliness,  independ- 
ence, and  honourable  bearing,  and  have  a  feeling  of  national  pride. 
So  that  Mr.  Wilson,  after  the  most  mature  consideration,- "sees  no 
reason  why,  in  the  course  of  time,  Liberia  may  not  take  a  respec- 
table stand  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  free  to 
confess  that  he  now  entertains  more  hopeful  views  on  this  subject 
than  he  did  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
country." 

We  have  now  presented  a  fair  and  candid  statenlent  of  the 
claims  which  'this  question  has  upon  our  respectful  consideration. 
But  our  opinions  on  the  subject,  formed  after  mature  reflection, 
are  adverse  to  the  scheme.  We  desire  earnestly  that  it  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  but  are  without  any  faith  in  its  success,  and  we 
now  propose  to  consider  the  three  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  which  its  friends  are  urging.  We  think  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  recommended  are  unreal  and  imaginary.  We  are 
ourselves  constitutionally  of  a  hopeful  temperament,  and  have  been 
accustomed  all  through  life  to  struggle  against  difficulties.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  done;  some  things  which 
man  cannot  accomplish,  because  the  means  are  wanting,  or  the 
instruments  unsuitable,  or  the  time  for  its  being  done  not  yet  come. 
We  are  satisfied  this  is  one  of  those  things.  If  asked  what,  then, 
shall  be  done  with  the  half  million  of  free  blacks?  our  answer  is 
ready.  Let  those  of  them  who  think  they  would  better  themselves 
and  their  families  by  going  to  Liberia,  and  of  whom  you  believe 
that  they  would  benefit  that  colony,  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  go 
there.  As  for  the  others,  do  the  best  you  can  for  them  and  with 
them,  in  this  country.  Society  must  have  dregs.  With  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  both  North  and  South,  we  might  be  content  to 
tolerate  some  evils.  At  the  South  (in  this  State,  certainlj^,)  we  do 
not  find  them,  in  the  numbers  in  which  they  now  exist,  an  intol- 
erable or  even  an  unmixed  evil.  If  elsewhere,  if  at  the  North, 
especially,  they  are  such,  still  let  the  North  tolerate  them,  teach 
them,  govern  them,  restrain  them,  help  them  to  improve,  not 
sacrifice  them  and  the  colonies,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  name  of 
philanthropy. 

The  first  ground  on  which  the  Colonization  Society  urges  its 
claims  to  favor  is  the  advantages  it  will  confer  upon  the  free  blacks, 
and  upon  this  country,  by  removing  them  to  Africa.    But  the 
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inherent  and  fatal  difficulty  of  the  scheme  in  this  aspect  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  thus  proposing  to  bring  about  two  mutually  incompatible 
results.  It  proposes  to  rid  the  United  States  of  a  corrupt  and 
worthless  population,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  this  very  process, 
and  out  of  these  very  materials,  to  construct  a  virtuous,  intelligent, 
and  prosperous  community  in  Africa. 

The  class  of  people  out  of  whom  it  is  hoped  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  and  pure  Republic  is  to  rise  in  Africa,  are  characterized 
by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in. 
Washington,  January  21st,  1851,  as  ♦'poor  creatures,"  "a  debased 
and  degraded  set,"  "more  addicted  to  crime  and  vice  and  dissolute 
manners,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  (Annual  Report,  page  38.)  This  annual  report  quotes, 
also,  from  a  Cincinnati  paper,  a  representation  of  the  free  blacks  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  as  being  "a  pestife- 
rous class  of  ignorant  blacks,  whose  increase  in  Ohio  would  be  the 
increase  of  crime,  misery,  and  want,  to  a  fearful  extent."  Page  14. 
Indeed,  these  opinions,  in  all  their  fulness  and  strength,  are  charac- 
teristic of  Colonizationists  at  the  North,  in  distinction  from  aboli- 
tionists. Now,  to  maintain  that  we  can  construct  a  prosperous 
Republic  out  of  such  materials,  is  to  falsify  the  whole  history  of 
freedom. 

We  here  quote  a  page  from  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches,  than 
which  there  never  were  spoken  truer  Words  on  the  much  misun- 
derstood subject  of  human  liberty :  . 

"  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form  of  government, 
is  better  than  anarchy ;  and  that  individual  liberty,  or  freedom,  must  be 
subordinate  to  whatever  power  may  be  necessary  to  protect  society  against 
anarchy  within  or  destruction  without;  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
society  are  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty  as  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  power 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  society  is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On 
the  contrary,  government  has  no  right  to  controul  individual  liberty  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society.  Such  is  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  power  of  government  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  or  subject,  in  the  political  state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the 
natural  state  of  man ;  the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one 
in  which  he  is  born,' lives,  and  dies." 

''  It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  quantum  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  individuals,  instead  of  being  equal  in 
all  cases,  must  necessarily  be  very  unequal  among  different  people,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violence  within,  and  danger 
from  without,  the  power  necessary  for  government  to  possess  in  order  to 
preserve  society  against  anarchy  and  destruction,  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  individual  liberty  less  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition  is 
reached,  when  absolute  and  despotic  power  becomes  necessary  on  the  part 
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of  the  government,  and  individual  liberty  extinct.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
just  as  a  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  and 
the  more  perfectly  they  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  administered, 
and  the  l^ss  the  tendency  to  violence  and  disorder  within,  and  danger  from 
abroad,  the  power  necessary  for  government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having  the 
same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  those  who  hold  that 
they  are  all  born  free  and  equal,  liberty  is  the  noble  and  highest  reward 
bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  developement,  combined  with  favourable 
circumstances.  Instead,  then,  of  liberty  arid  equality  being  born  with  man  ; 
instead  of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  descriptions  being  equally  entitled  to 
them,  they  are  high  prizes  to  be  won,  and  are,  in  their  most  perfect  state, 
not  only  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed  on  our  race,  but  the  most 
diflScult  to  be  won,  and  when  won,  the  most  difl&cult  to  be  preserved. 

"  They  have  been  made  vastly  more  so  by  the  dangerous  errors  I  have 
attempted  to  expose,  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  as  if  those  high 
qualities  belonged  to  man  without  effort  to  acquire  them,  and  to  all  equally 
alike,  regardless  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  attempt  to 
carry  into  practice  this,  the  most  danirerous  of  ail  political  errors,  and  to 
bestow  on  all,  without  regard  to  their  fitness,  either  to  acquire  or  maintain 
liberty,  that  unbounded,  individual  liberty  supposed  to  belong  to  man  in 
the  hypothetical  and  misnamed  state  of  nature^  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  is  doing  more  at  present,  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  While  it  is  powerful  to  pull  down  governments,  it  is 
still  more  powerful  to  prevent  their  construction  on  proper  principles.  It 
is  the  leading  cause  among  those  which  have  placed  Europe  in  its  present 
anarchical  condition,  and  which  mainly  stands  in  the  way  of  reconstructing 
good  governments  in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  overthrown,  threa- 
tening thereby  the  quarter  of  the  globe  most  advanced  in  progress  and  civil- 
ization with  hopeless  anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  military  despotism." 

N^ow,  in  view  of  these  plain  and  nncontrovertible  statements  of 
fundamental  principles  on  this  great  subject,  can  any  reasonable 
man  maintain  that  the  free  negroes  of  this  country  are  fit  for  the 
de2:ree  of  individual  liberty  which  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  Re- 
public ?  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Colonization  Society  will 
send  to  Africa  all  the  slaves  that  any  Southern  master  will  set 
free,  particularly  if  he  also  contribute  the  means  of  transporting 
and  supporting  them  in  Africa  for  a  time ;  and  also  that  they  are 
equally  ready  to  send  any  poor,  miserable,  suffering,  free  negro 
from  any  of  the  Northern  cities,  who  may  be  willing  to  try  the 
experiment,  of  bettering  his  sad  condition  by  removing  to  the  land 
of  his  forefathers.  And  is  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
classes  prepared  and  qualified  for  republican  liberty,  which  is  "the 
noble  and  highest  reward  of  mental  and  moral  developement  ?"  The 
English  people  transport  their  debased  and  corrupt  population  who 
addict  themselves  to  vice  and  crime.  But  they  transport  them  to 
a  country  ruled  by  military  power.     And  they  judge  that  they  do 
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well  if  they  can  even  then  succeed  in  governing  them.  We  are,. 
however,  to  dignify  with  freedom,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  "  a 
debased  and  degraded  set  of  people,"  "  a  pestiferous  class,  whose 
increase  is  the  increase  of  crime  and  misery  and  want ;"  and  they 
are  to  know  the  value  of  this  liberty,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  pre- 
serve it,  how  to  transmit  it  to  posterity  I !  Surely,  those  who  hope 
that  this  result  can  and  will  follow,  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
not  only  that  France  is  fit  for  that  freedom  she  nas  so  long  desired  in 
vain,  but  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  prepared  for  it.  Surely, . 
the  South  American  Republics  ought,  in  their  view,  to  be  exam- 
ples of  high  and  peaceful  prosperity.  If  the  miserable  free  negroes, 
beinff  as  they  describe  them,  are  at  the  same  time  fit  to  be  citizens 
of  a  Kepublic,  surely  all  the  Hindoo  and  other  heathen  tribes  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  must  be  equally  prepared  for  such  a  rank. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  earth,  even 
those  who  have  long  been  civilized  and  enlightened,  aregenerally 
unprepared  for  freedom  such  as  we  have  inherited.  We  believe  /. 
that  thousands  and  thousands  who  come  amongst  us  from  Europe 
are  unprepared  for  it.  We  believe  that  very  many  of  our  own 
native  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  prize  or  take  care  of  it,  and 
so  are  unfit  for  it.  We  believe  the  experiment  of  self  government 
in  this  most  favoured  land  is  at  best  a  doubtful  experiment.  In 
the  language  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  advocates  of  the  Col- 
onization Society :  -  '      .   -      ' 

"  National  independence,  viewed  from  the  summit  on  which  we  stand, 
may  strike  the  beholder  as  a  thing  easily  won  and  kept.  The  nations  have 
found  it  much  otherwise.  Far  the  larger  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  is 
a  record  of  the  subjugation  of  races  and  states,  successively,  by  each  other. 
So,  too,  from  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  we  are  placed,  personal  freedom 
may  appear  to  us  the  simplest  and  the  surest  result  of  every  proper,  social 
organization.  The  human  race  has  not  found  it  so.  It  has  desired  to  be 
free ;  it  has  deserved  to  be  free ;  it  has  struggled  to  be  free ;  nay,  to  be 
free  has  been  the  object  of  its  most  fixed  desire,  of  its  highest  desert,  of  its 
fiercest  struggles;  but  yet  it  has  not  been  free.  To  preserve  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  to  preserve  those  rights  perfectly,  which  are  thfe 
two  conditions  of  civil  liberty;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  recognize  and 
maintain  that  inequality  of  condition  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
progress  which  liberty  itself  begets,  this  is  the  grand  problem  which  the 
nations,  after  so  many  ages,  have  not  yet  solved,  and,  therefore,  are  not  yet 
free.  To  preserve  our  national  independence;  to  secure  our  personal 
liberty ;  to  advance  in  the  career  of  civilization  ;  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  • 
But  we  should  bear  in  mind  how  many  have  tried,  and  how  few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  career;  how  long,  how  peculiar,  and  how  fortunate  was 
our  previous  training,  both  personal  and  national,  for  these  great  attempts; 
and  how  serious  are  the  dangers  which  still  threaten  us."* 


*  Rey.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky. 
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But,  furthermore,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  any  liberty  worth  the  name,  except  what  is  of  slow  growth. 
Not  only  must  a  people  be  prepared  for  freedom  by  a  long  course 
of  suffering  and  discipline,  so  as  to  learn  that  self-controul  which  is 
essential  to  any  real  liberty,  but  the  foundation  of  free  institutions 
have  to  be  laid  deep  in  the  remote  history  of  a  people,  or  they 
cannot  sustain  the  weight  of  a  solid  superstructure.  They  must 
inherit  liberty  from  sires  who  struggled  for  it,  and  won  it  by  many 
struggles ;  won  it  not  at  once,  but  piecemeal.  English  liberty, 
which  is  a  large  part  of  our  American  liberty,  gets  its  value  and 
strength  from  this  more  than  from  any  other  circumstance,  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  gradual  accretion.  Ihe  people  and  their  Parlia- 
ment constantly  gained  from  the  Kings  when  struggling  against 
their  encroachments,  and  what  they  thus  slowly  gained,  there  was 
time  enough  for  them  to  learn  how  to  use,  and  not  abuse.  And 
when  the  sons  of  those  sires  have  had  to  contend  with  their  own 

fovernment,  they  have  followed  the  example  set  them  by  that 
Parliament,  to  which,  for  contending  as  it  did  with  an  encroaching 
monarch,  (an'd  therefore  a  tyrant,)  are  due  the  thanks  of  their 
American  no  less  than  of  their  English  posterity  ;  that  Parliament 
which  said  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  their  petition  of  right,  (drawn  by 
Selden  and  other  profoundly  learned  men,)  "  your  subjects  have 
inherited  this  freedom."  The  great  bulwark  of  their  rights  they 
find  to  be  this ;  and  they  go  back  to  history  to  show  that  what  they 
claim  is  theirs,  because  it  belonged  to  their  fathers.  And  the 
further  back  they  can  trace  their  rights,  the  stronger  and  the  bolder 
they  are  in  contending  for  them.  These  have  always  been  the 
principles  of  English  revolutions.  The  patriotic  actors  in  those 
great  events  have  always  professed  to  contend  for  nothing  but  a 
lawful  inheritance  ;  for  rights  which  had  long  before  been  con- 
nected witli  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they  were 
providentially  placed.  And  so,  too,  these  were  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  of  1776.  The  popular  idea  that  that  Revolution 
freed  us  from  British  slavery,  is  to  be  indignantly  repudiated.  We 
were  no  slaves.  Our  fathers  contended  for  their  lawful  franchises, 
not  on  abstract  principles  as  the  rights  of  men,  but  on  legal  prin- 
ciples as  tiie  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  as  a  patrimony  derived 
from  their  forefathers. 

Just  so  when  the  contest  is  with  the  foreign  invaders  of  their 
rights,  the  panoply  in  which  freemen  arm  themselves  is  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  these  rights.  And  the  older  their  title,  the 
better  do  they  consider  it,  and  the  more  they  value  and  contend 
for  it.  The  more  it  cost  their  fathers  of  struggling,  and  contest, 
and  sacrifice,  the  more  patiently  will  they  endure  in  its  defence  the 
sacrifice  of  their  substance,  the  more  cheerfully  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives. 

Now,  if  it  were  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  in  Africa,  selecting 
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the  colonists  from  the  very  best  of  our  free  coloured  population, 
upon  the  theory  and  in  the  belief  that  in  them  has  already  taken 
place  the  requisite  mental  and  moral  developement ;  and  if  it  were 
also  proposed  to  give  this  colony,  so  carefully  selected,  at  least  one 
century  to  grow  ;  it  would,  even  then,  be  sufficiently  doubtful  (if 
history  has  taught  mankind  anything)  whether,  with  all  this  care 
and  pains,  we,  could  manufacture  a  republic  on  the  African  shore. 
But  no  such  single  and  simple  object,  difficult  as  it  would  he  of 
attainment,  is  proposed  by  the  friends  of  African  Colonization. 
The  free  negroes  are  a  curse  to  this  country,  who  must  be  got  rid 
of.  And  therefore  philanthropy  is  mightily  stirred  up  by  self- 
interest.  Individual  contributions,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
separate  States,  and  biggest,  and  so  best  of  all,  those  of  the  General 
Government,  are  to  be  united  together;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  stringent  legislature  here  against  this  unhappy  class,  and  the 
most  humane  and  benevolent  treatment  of  them  there,  are  to  be 
called  into  operation,  in  the  vain  and  delusive  hope  that  without  the 
needful  mental  and  moral  developement,  without  the  needful 
progress  of  long  ages  of  struggling  and  suffering  and  contest  and 
discipline,  a  free  and  enlightened  Kepublic  can  be  constructed  in 
Africa  out  of  a  set  of  wretches  (to  take  the  Society's  own  account  of 
them)  whom  this  continent  cannot  endure.  "  Caelum  non  am^irrmm 
muUmt  qm  tra/ns  ma/re  cv/rrunt,^^  was  once  true,  but  now  a  voyage 
across  the  ocean  can  make  this  "  pestiferous  class,"  this  "  degraded 
set,"  fit,  and  fit  immediately,  to  rule  the  continent  of  Africa !  Under 
the  Society's  auspices  and  by  means  merely  of  a  voyage  of  thirty 
days,  the  poor,  degraded,  vicious  negro  will  soon  "  blossom  into 
something  divine  and  beautiful : 

"  And  in  another  country,  as  they  say, 
Bear  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil." 

"In  some  future  stage  of  transatlantic  being,  they  are  to  exhibit  all  the 
qualities  of  the  negro,  but  improved  and  glorified :  > 

"'Nothing of  him  that  doth  fade, 
*    But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
•  Into  something  rich  and  strange !' " 

"We  are  far  from  imputing  selfishness  to  all  the  friends  of  African 
colonization ;  for,  as  we  said  above,  it  has  undoubtedly  enlisted  the 
support  of  many  of  the  purest  and  best  men  in  this  country.  But 
there  certainly  is  something  absurd  in  this  double  aspect  under 
which  the  scheme  is  often  eloquently  advocated.  There  is  some 
quackery  about  this  nostrum  which  proniises  by  the  simple  efficacy 
of  transportation  from  America  to  Africa,  that  it  will  transmit  the 
greatest  curse  of  the  former  into  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  latter.    >^ 

"We  readily  admit  that  a  change  of  circumstances  often  produces 
the  greatest  efiects  on  character.  But  the  Colonization  Society 
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itialces  quite  too  nnich  of  this  consideration.  They  either  exag- 
gerate the  bad  condition  and  character  of  the  free  negroes  here,  or 
else  their  good  condition  and  character  there.  The  mere  passage 
across  the  Atlantic;  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  the  white 
man,  cannot  produce  such  wondrous  effects.  The  actual  truth  we 
suppose  to  be,  that  the  change  is  favourable  upon  all  that  are  not 
too  low  and  degraded  and  ignorant,  to  be  elevated  and  stimulated 
and  improved  by  such  a  circumstance.  But  very  many  of  those 
sent  out  are  unquestionably  incapable  of  feeling  such  beneficial 
effects.  And  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  reason  at  all  from  their  case 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  whole  argument,  indeed,  ought  to 
run  thus  :  There  are  a  number  of  free  blacks  in  the  United  States 
who  are  fit  to  go  to  the  colony.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  these  persons, 
and  for  their  families,  and  for  Africa,  and  for  their  race  every- 
where, and  for  our  race,  too,  that  they  be  removed  thither.  There- 
fore let  us  help  them  to  remove.  And  as  for  the  miserable  balance 
of  them,  let  us  bear  the  burden  which  a  wise  Providence  has  laid 
upon  us,  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  do  them  good  here,  but  let  us 
never  think  of  sending  them  to  be  a  curse  yonder!  Or  else  let  the 
argument  run  thus :  It  is  better  for  us  to  remove  all  these  free 
blacks  to  Africa.  Therefore  let  us  remove  them,  although  it  may 
be  that  they  will  degenerate,  and  even  sink  back  into  their  original 
barbarism  ;  for  neither  can  we  endure  them  here,  nor  they  endure 
us ;  nor  can  we  do  them  any  good,  nor  they  us ;  and  so  we  have  no 
use  for  them  and  they  none  for  us,  and  let  them  begone  I 

Either  of  these  lines  of  argument  would  be  consistent  and  con- 
vincing. But  the  Colonization  Society  adopts  neither.  On  the 
contrary,  like  most  voluntary  societies,  that  have  to  plead  for 
patronage,  they  aim  to  enlist,  as  far  as  possible,  all  classes  alike  in 
their  support.  Accordingly,  they  argue  that  the  free  blacks  are 
very  bad  here,  but  will  be  very  good  there.  And  their  removal 
will  be  every  way  a  very  good  thing.  It  will  be  good  for  the 
Southern  master,  by  removing  that  class  at  the  North  most  zealous 
in  hindering  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  good  for  the 
abolitionists,  by  constantly  swelling  the  number  of  negroes  emanci- 
pated from  slavery.  It  will  be  good  for  the  Northern  cities,  by 
ridding  them  of  their  domestic  heathen,  and  good  for  the  heathen 
of  Africa,  by  tending  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  It  will  work 
good,  as  against  slavery,  by  growing  cotton  with  free  labour,  and 
yet  good,  as  on  behalf  of  slavery,  by  sending  away  a  class  that  we, 
slaveholders,  ought  to  consider  very  dangerous.  In  fine,  Liberia 
will  afford  us  more  and  njore,  as  she  grows,  a  very  good  market 
for  our  goods,  and  at  the  same  time,  good  riddance  of  our  hads. 
Y  And  so  the  scheme  is  to  bless  both  continents  and  all  races,  and 
is  thus  the  fit  harbinger  of  the  reign  of  Universal  Benevolence. 

But  the  friends  of  this  cause  point  us  triumphantly  to  their 
colonies,  where,  they  contend,  we  shall  see  the  transmutation  which 
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they  claim  as  within  the  potent  influence  of  their  scheme.  And 
we  do  not  deny,  that  in  a  certain  degree  they  have  thus  far 
succeeded.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  success  is 
nearly  as  great  as  they  consider  it.  No  One  who  reads  the  state- 
ments of  the  judicious  writer  whose  book  is  our  text,  will  say  that ' 
the  success  of  the  colony  is  perfect.  We  quote  a  few  of  these 
statements: 

"  Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Liberians." 
Page  406. 

"  The  want  of  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
discouraging  feature  in  the  prospects  of  Liberia."     Page  407. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that  the  community  are  still  dependent  upon  this 
country  and  the  industry  of  the  aborigines  around  them,  for  the  principal 
part  of  their  provisions."     Page  407.  '  '' 

"  While  there  are  indiyidqals  among  them  of  intelHgehce  and  force  of 
character  enough  to  sustain  themselves  anywhere,  the  great  mass  of  them, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  too  weak  to  withstand  the  influences  of  barbarism 
and  superstition  with  which  they  must  be  surrounded  in  their  new  homes.'* 
Page  408. 

"  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  failings  of  the  Liberians,  and  one  of 
the  most  serious  hinderances  to  their  improvement,  that  they  are  too  willing 
to  be  taken  care  of  They  have  no  self-supporting  schools ;  very  little  has 
been  done  to  support  the  Gospel  among  themselves;  and  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  look  to  the  missionary  societies  to  do  everything  of  the  kind  for 
them  J  and  the  sooner  they  are  taught  to  depend  upon  themselves  the  better." 
Page  410. 

"  The  directors  of  the  Colonization  enterprise,  we  think,  have  erred  in 
directing  their  efforts  too  exclusively  to  the 'one  object  of  transporting 
emigrants  to  Liberia.  Many  regard  the  number  actually  sent  out  as  the 
true,  if  not  the  only  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  But  this  is  a 
serious  mistake,  and  if  adhered  to  much  longer,  may  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
cause."     Page  410. 

"  Another  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  Liberia,  is  the  undoubted 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  which,  however,  it  is  thought,  is  confined  to 
the  immediate  sea-coast  region.  The  process  of  acclimation  must  be  passed 
through,  even  by  coloured  persons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  it  is  quite 
as  trying  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  whites.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  is,  that  one  may,  after  a  certain  lime,  become  inured  to  the  climate, 
while  the  other  can  scarcely  ever  become  go."     Page  411. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  of  our  author,  We  notice  the  fact 
of  a  recent  attack  by  the  natives  upon  one  of  the  settlements,  which 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  of  life,  and  great  suffering. 
Also,  that  the  Liberians  are  now  anticipating  great  embarrassment 
for  the  want  of  food.  The  Rev.  J.  Burns,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  mission  in  Western  Africa,  writes  from  Monrovia, 
under  date  of  October  15,  as  follows : 

"  There  is  now  a  strong  probability  that  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
will  be  rather   a  serious  time  throughout  Liberia  for  breadstuflfs.    This 
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has  been  a  very  hard  year,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  has  been  high.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  in  many  places,  and  for  some  weeks  together,  it  could 
not  be  had  for  any  price.  Hundreds  among  the  natives,  even,  have  died  of 
want.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  next  year  will  be  much  worse 
'  than  this." 

I^ow,  all  this  constitutes  a  somewhat  darker  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Liberia  than  is  usually  given  by  its  zealous  friends. 
But  were  the  true  condition  of  the  colonies  ever  so  successful,  up  to 
this  period,  this  circumstance  is  no  adequate  guarantee  for  its  future 
prosperity.  Because,  for  a  few  thousand  blacks  to  be  settled  on  the 
coast,  most  of  them  making  a  tolerable  living  by  petty  trading, 
(their  chief  support  being  from  this  country  and  from  the  natives,) 
is  a  small  affair,  compared  with  what  is  desired  and  expected  by 
the  Society.  They  have  been  almost  from  the  first  stronger  than 
the  petty  kings  of  the  country,  and  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  some  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  They 
have  had  help  and  protection  from  without,  and  no  great  dangers 
from  within.  'Their  very  weakness  taught  them  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  preserved  them  from  the  machinations  of  the  more 
ambitious  among  themselves.  Meanwhile,  no  very  difficult  ques- 
tions of  external  or  internal  policy  have  yet  had  to  be  settled 
among  them.  Above  all,  the  friends  of  the  colonies  in  the  country 
have,  up  to  a  late  period,  been  unwilling  to  suffer  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  their  members.  The  experiment  has  been,  to  some 
extent,  cautiously  carried  on,  and  therefore  it  has  not  utterly  failed. 
But  within  a  few  years  past  the  Society  has  gained  more  strength 
at  home.  Several  of  the  Northern  States  have  made  laws  of  the 
most  stringent  character  against  the  settlement  in  their  bounds  of 
free  blacks,  and  in  favour,  also,  of  their  removal.  In  Ohio,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  resolved,  by  a  large  majority,  to  let  no 
negro  or  mulatto  come  into  the  State,  to  make  all  contracts  with 
them  void,  and  to  fine  all  persons  employing  them  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Indeed,  nearly  every 
State  which  has  revised  its  constitution  within  twenty  years,  has 
made  it  more  equal  and  democratic  in  respect  to  whites,  and  less 
so  in  respect  to  the  blacks.  Besides  all  this  legislation  in  favour 
of  their  end,  the  Society  reported,  in  1851,  the  bequest  to  them  by 
John  McDonough,  of  New  Orleans,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  for  forty  years ;  also,  "  the  approach  of  the  good 
time  when  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  colonization.  The 
Legislature  of  Yirginia  has  made  a  noble  beginning  in  the  work, 
by  passing  an  act  for  the  removal  of  free  persons  of  colour  to  Libe- 
ria. '  P.  9.  To  carry  this  act  into  execution,  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated, for  five  years,  thirty  thousand  dollars  annuully,  besides 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually.    The 
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Society  reported,  ittoreover,  at  the  same  time,  that  similar  action 
had  nearly  been  taken  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  failing  only  for  the 
want  of  time.  Similar  prospects  in  Indiana  were  opening,  as  also 
in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
But  the  best  part  of  the  anticipated  "  good  time"  was  referred  to 
in  the  following  words :  "  We  also  anticipate  the  action  of  the 
General  G-overnment  in  favor  of  colonization.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  desire  •  has  been  expressed  that  Congress  should 
foster  and  encourage  the  work."  P.  19.  And  then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  plan  that  was  before  Congress  that  year,  1851,  for  a 
line  of  steamers  to  run  to  Liberia,  and  convey  emigrants  to  the 
colonies.  "The  colonization  interest,  therefore,  in  all  partst  of  the 
country,  (says  the  report,)  is  warmly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
this  scheme.  The  public  press  has  almost  universally  come  out  in 
its  favour,  and  advocated  its  adoption  with  great  zeal  and  strong 
argument.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  great  ends  to  be 
accomplished  present  considerations  of  sufficient  magnitude  and 
importance  to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  the  measure.  The 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  ;  the  extension  of  American 
commerce ;  the  opening  of  another  market  for  American  produc- 
tions and  manufactures ;  the  elevation  of  a  depressed  race ;  the 
removal  from  our  midst  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  people ;  the 
planting  of  civilization  and  Christianity  on  a  foreign  shore ;  and 
the  redetnption,  from  the  deepest  woes,  of  a  whole  continent ;  all 
combine  and  appeal  to  the  honour,  the  benevolence,  the  patriotism 
and  the  justice  of  every  true  American,  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  shall  so  rapidly  advance  one  ©f  the  greatest  glories  X^ 
of  the  age  !"  Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Aifairs,  which  recommended  this  plan  to  Congress,  we  find  it  con- 
templating the  building  by  our  government  of  "  three  steamships, 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  tons  burthen  each,  at  a  cost  for  each 
one,  not  to  exceed  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  The  three  ves- 
sels were  to  make  altogether  twelve  voyages  every  year,  and  to 
convey,  it  was  expected,  fifteen  hundred  passengers  at  each  voyage, 
making  altogether  eighteen  thousand  passengers  yearly  "  !  (See 
Keport,  pp.  24-28.)  This  report  and  this  plan  received  the  public 
sanction  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  quoted  from,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article.  The  occasion  is  described  as  having  been  a  most 
"  glorious"  one.  The  "  audience  was  immense."  Mr.  Clay  him- 
self presided.  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
sat  at  his  right  hand.  The  British  Minister  and  the  Kussian  Min- 
ister, with  many  Senators  and  Congress-men,  were  present.  Mr. 
Clay  endorsed  this  plan  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  so  did  many  other 
distinguished  men.  "  Across  that  bridge  of  boats,  (said  one  of 
these,  speaking  at  the  meeting,)  there  will  go,  with  a  tramp  like  an 
army  with  banners,  a  mighty  crowd,  whose  Exodus  will  be  more 
glorious  than  the  Exodus  of  Israel." 
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If  this- effort,  to  engage  by  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress, 
the  gigantic  powers  of  the  United  States  government  in  the  service 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  failed,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  zeal  or 
energy  on  the  part  of  that  Society  and  its  friends.  They  did  what 
they  could  to  accomplish  this  object.  They  regretted  their  failure 
to  accomplish  it.  The  directors  and  managers  of  the  Society  did 
not,  in  the  year  1851,  shrink  from  the  idea  of  sending  out  eighteen 
thousand  emigrants  in  one  year,  if  so  many  could  be  tempted  to  go 
by  the  offer  of  a  passage  in  a  fine  steamer,  and  if  they  could  get 
the  means  from  State  appropriations  to  support  them.  No  doubt 
they  would  still  be  willing  to  enlist  this  government  in  precisely 
such  a  plan.  And  we  say,  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
and  its  friends  constitutes  a  danger  in  the  future,  greater  than  any 
the  colonies  have  yet  passed  through.  No  degree  of  success  which 
may  have  attended  the  enterprise  thus  far,  cautiously  and  slowly 
carried  forward  by  the  feeble  hand  of  a  voluntary  association,  can 
constitute  any  warrant  for  believing  that  its  future  success  is  at 
all  certain,  when  its  best  friends  have  shown  themselves  capable 
of  "killing' it  with  kindness."  Those  pestiferous  and  degraded 
wretches  whom  America,  free  and  enlightened  and  powerful 
America,  cannot  govern,  cannot  improve,  and  cannot  endure,  will 
ere  long  (if  the  Colonizationists  can  but  have  their  way)  be  sent  in 
crowds  to  poor  Africa.  Of  those  unhappy  people,  concerning  whom 
Mr.  Clay  himself  says  that  "  they  are  more  addicted  to  crime  and 
vice,  and  dissolute  manners,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;"  and  that  "the  proportion  of  those  who 
commit  crimes  and  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  of  people  of  color, 
is  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  races  that  compose 
the  aggregate  of  our  population,"  (see  page  38)  ;  of  this  wretched 
class  of  men,  the  capacious  stomach  of  a  steamer  of  four  thousand 
tons  is  (if  the  Colonizationists  can  at  any  time  carry  their  point) 
to  disgorge  itself  upon  the  shores  of  weak  and  pitiable  Liberia,  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  every  month!  The  enrolment  of 
eighty  thousand  Africans,  as  citizens  of  the  Republic,  was  bad 
enough  as  an  omen  for  the  future  prosperity  of  this  unfortunate 
Republic.  But  worse  would  be  the  monthly  prognostic  of  these 
mammoth  steamships  from  the  West,  which  a  merciful  Providence 
enabled  the  enemies  of  Colonization  to  hinder  its  friends  from 
sending  forth,  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  these  colonies. 

We  repeat,  then,  the  fatal  difficulty  of  the  scheme  in  this  aspect 
of  it  is,  that  it  cannot  be  successful  unless  it  can  bring  about  two 
results  which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other.  It 
must  remove  the  free  negroes  rapidly,  or  else  it  will  not  even  keep 
pace  with  their  natural  increase,  which  is  now  about  seven  thousand 
annually.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  remove  these  same  free 
negroes  slowly,  or  else  the  colony  will  be  ruined  by  the  too^sudden 
influx  of  new  comers ;  for  the  whole  number  of  colonists,  after  thirty 
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years  operations,  is  now  only  about  eight  thousand,  little  more  than 
the  natural  increase  every  year  of  the  iree  blacks  in  America.  The 
wheels  of  this  Society,  therefore,  must  move  fast  and  they  must 
move  slow  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Both  objects  aimed  at,  they 
can  never  accomplish,  for  they  are  completely  incompatible.  A 
black  republic  miffht  grow  up  in  Africa,  if  the  best  of  the  race 
only  could  be  sent  there,  and  sent  slowly.  But  that  is  only  one-half 
the  object  aimed  at;  and,  moreover,  that  would  require  the  refuse 
part  of  this  population,  which  is  much  the  larger  part,  to  remain 
here.  Such  a  pure  philanthropy  to  Africa  is,  however,  not  gener- 
ally claimed  by  the  advocates  of  Colonization.  They  are  anxious 
to  send  a  blessiug  to  Africa,  but  it  is  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  we  thereby  rid  ourselves  of  a  curse ! 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  make  one  further 
remark  upon  the  connection  of  the  white  race  at  the  North  with 
this  scheme.  That  connection,  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  best 
men  there,  is  a  pregnant  fact  for  us  in  our  controversy  as  slave- 
bowel's.  It  is  a  most  plain  acknowledgement,  even  though  uncon- 
sciously, of  the  righteousness  of  our  position.  If  the  free  blacks  at 
the  North  cannot  be  improved  there,  with  all  the  training  and 
kindness  our  brethren  can  bestow  on  them,  it  is  plainly  better 
that  the  unmanumitted  mass,  who  cannot  be  removed,  should  be 
kept  in  slavery  ;  for,  as  slaves  in  the  midst  of  white  men,  they  can 
and  do  improve.  The  friends  of  Colonization,  therefore,  whenever 
they  dilate  on  the  necessity  of  removing  the  free  blacks,  do  thereby 
prove  the  righteousness  of  slavery.  And  never  can  a  Coloniza- 
tionist  with  any  consistency  favour  the  aboljtion  or  the  weakening 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  If  they  find  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  free  negroes  so  intolerable  a  burden,  never  should 
they  be  willing,  for  a  moment,  to  have  us  burdened  with  millions 
of  this  population,  in  a  condition  of  freedom  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  there  are  multitudes  of 
good  men  at  the  North,  friends  of  Colonization,  in  distinction  from 
abolition,  who  do  really  in  their  hearts  wish  and  expect  and  pray 
for  the  peaceful  overthrow  of  our  domestic  institutions.  There  are 
many  who  have  never  considered  our  case  as  though  it  were  their 
own ;  have  never  allowed  the  light  of  their  own  experience  and 
observation  to  fall  upon  the  case  of  their  Southern  brethren  as  it 
comes  up  before  their  minds,  and  who,  therefore,  wonder  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  we  cling  to  that  institution  which  forms  the 
best  relation  for  this  population  to  sustain  among  us.  Colonization, 
they  consider  the  most  glorious  of  schemes,  because  it  rids  them  of 
the  free  blacks ;  but  the  emancipation  of  the  black  they  consider 
next  in  glory  to  his  Colonization,  while  slavery  is  evil  and  only 
evil.  Yet  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  whether  Colonization  be 
or  be  not  what  they  represent  it,  slav^,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
undoubtedly  good,  and  only  good.     We  mean  to  say  (and  if  any 
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reader  at  the  North  should  cast  his  eye  on  this  page,  we  request 
him  to  notice  carefully  what  we  say,)  that  Slavery,  so  far  from 
being,  as  they  often  represent  it  to  be,  the  cause  of  negro  indolence, 
ignorance,  and  licentiousness,  has  proved  already,  in  part,  the  sure 
remedy  of  these  evils ;  that  while  it  is  an  evil  to  have  three  and 
one  half  millions  of  semi-barbarians  existing  anywhere,  in  the  shape 
of  men,  yet,  as  they  do  exist  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  is  not  evil,  but 
good  that  they  should  stand  in  a  relation  to  us  by  which  we  can 
govern,  restrain,  teach  and  improve  them.  If  you  choose,  call  the 
negro  an  evil,  but  the  relation  between  that  negro  and  his  master 
is  good.  That  relation  has  already  changed  the  whole  barbarian 
to  a  semi-barbarian.  It  is  civilizing  and  christianizing  him,  that 
is,  it  affords  the  occasion  of  both  these  operations  upon  him.  And 
we  say,  therefore,  to  the  Colonization  men  at  the  North,  whose 
ears,  we  suppose,  are  still  open  to  the  voice  >of  their  Southern 
brethren  speaking  for  reason  and  for  right,  that  what  they  would 
have  us  destroy  is  not  only  not  a/n  evil,  but  that  it  is  the  onl/y  good 
there  is  in  the  whole  afiair  of  negro  existence  in  America.  Without 
this  relation,  the  case  of  both  races  would  be  indeed  deplorable. 
The  second  main  ground  on  which  the  Colonization  Society 
bases  its  title  to  favour  has  regard  to  the  slave-trade.  It  sets  up 
a  very  large  claim  for  its  colonies,  as  having  put  down  and  as 
keeping  down  this  traffic.  The  naval  afiairs  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  their  report  on  the  plan  of  steamers 
to  Liberia,  speak  (page  15,)  of  its  being  "regarded,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  as  a  settled  truth,  that  the  planting  and  build- 
ing up  of  Christian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  slave-trade."  And  Mr.  Clay,  in  his 
speech  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  said,  "We  have  shown  the  most 
effectual  and  complete  method,  by  which  there  can  be  an  end  put 
to  that  abominable  traffic,  and  that  is  by  Colonization."  Now, 
there  are  two  points  involved  in  this  claim  of  the  Society ;  first, 
whether  the  traffic  has  been  put  down  ;  and  secondly,  whether  the 
colonies  have  done  this  work.  We  have  testimony  to  produce  on 
both  points,  but  before  we  proceed  to  introduce  it,  we  must  take 
occasion  very  frankly  to  express  our  judgement  upon  the  reopening 
of  the  slave-trade ;  a  measure  recommended  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  by  the  late  highly  respected  chief  magistrate  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  by  them  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with 
leave  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  report  at  the  next  session. 
We  hesitate  not  to  avow  that,  in  every  aspect  of  the  case,  we  are 
opposed  to  the  measure.  We  regret  the  very  agitation  of  the 
subject,  for  while  it  can  do  no  good,  it  may  do  harm.  We  could 
not,  if  we  would,  reopen  the  trade.  The  agitation  of  the  subject 
will  tend  to  divide  South  Carolina  within  herself.  It  will  also  tend 
to  divide  the  South,  of  late  more  united  than  formerly,  and  the 
complete  union  of  which,  in  her  own  defence,  is  all  important. 
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But  we  have  overwhelming  objections  to  the  measure  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the  relation 
as  it  exists  amongst  us.  Now^  it  is  domestic  and  patriarchal ;  the 
slave  has  all  the  family  pride  and  sympathies  of  the  master.  He 
is  born  in  the  house  and  bred  with  the  children.  The  sentiments 
which  spring  from  this  circumstance,  in  both  master  and  slave, 
soften  all  the  asperities  of  the  relation.  They  secure  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  slave  as  a  sort  of  filial  respect.  They  secure  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  a  kind  of  paternal 
affection.  All  these  humanizing  elements  would  be  lost  the  mo- 
ment we  cease  to  rear  our  slaves  and  rely  upon  a  foreign  market. 
Pitt,  in  his  splendid  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
proved,  upon  data  furnished  by  the  West  India  planters  themselves, 
that  the  moment  an  end  was  put  to  the  slave  trade,  the  natural 
increase  of  the  negroes  would  commence,  but  that  otherwise  there 
could  be  no  such  increase.*  The  reason  was,  that  so  long  as  the 
slave  was  made  cheap  by  the  trade,  the  master's  pecuniary  interest 
was  more  operative  than  his  sympathies.  In  Brazil  now,  (as  in 
Louisiana  before  her  annexation,)  it  costs  less  to  buy  an  adult  negro 
from  Africa  than  to  rear  an  infant.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the 
day  come  amongst  us  when  it  will  be  economy  to  wear  out  our 
negroes  and  buy  new  ones,  rather  than  to  take  care  of  them  and  of 
their  increase.  But,  in  the  next  place^  the  reopening  of  this  traffic 
would  render  the  institution  positively  dangerous.  Lawless  savages, 
imported  from  Africa,  many  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to 
command,  to  war,  and  to  cruelty,  and  none  of  whom  have  been 
accustomed  to  work,  would  be  the  surest  instruments  of  insubor- 
dination and  rebellion  that  could  be  devised.  We  should  have  to 
resort  to  a  standing  army,  as  they  do  in  the  West  Indies,  to  keep 
our  plantations  in  order.  It  suited  our  fathers  to  take  such  savages 
and  tame  them,  because  our  fathers  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
country,  but  it  would  not  suit  our  generation,  softened,  as  we  have 
been,  by  long  years  of  ease,  and  safety,  and  prosperity ;  or  if  it 
would  suit  any  of  this  generation,  it  would  be  only  those  who  have 
gone,  and  do  go  out  into  the  South-western  wilderness  to  subdue 
its  roughness  by  their  hardy  vigour.  In  the  third plaoe^  the  whole 
scheme  proceeds  on  a  blunder.  Capital  and  labour,  with  us,  are 
not  distinct.  The  slave  is  as  really  capital  as  he  is  a  labourer.  To 
reduce  his  value,  therefore,  is  not  simply  to  cheapen  labour,  it  is 
also  to  diminish  capital.  The  country  will  be  no  richer  by  the 
foreign  importation.  To  show  how  a  great  and  wise  political 
economist  of  Virginia,  who  profoundly  studied  this  question, 
judged  very  differently  of  its  pecuniary  bearings  from  those  who 
are  now  urging  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade,  we  quote  the 
following  sentence  from  Professor  Dew's  Essay  on  Slavery : 

*  See  Dew  on  Slavery,  page  371. 
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"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (if  it  could  be  reconciled  to  our 
conscience)  which  could  be  conferred  on  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union, 
would  arise  from  the  total  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  India  and  British  American  markets  to  our  slaves." 

His  idea  is  for  the  South  to  grow  rich,  not  by  the  importation 
of  new  slaves,  but  by  a  new  and  constant  market  for  those  she  has 
to  spare  from  time  to  time,  at  their  full  value.  But  we  are  free 
to  admit  the  difficulty  of  judging  what  would  be  tlie  effect  of 
reopening  this  trade  upon  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  South. 
It  might  operate  differently  from  what  we  have  supposed,  and  so 
also  it  might  operate  differently  from  what  its  advocates  suppose. 
Perhaps  the  reopening  of  this  trade,  while  it  micht  remove  our 
present  difficulty,  viz:  the  scarcity  of  slave  labour,  faster  than  their 
natural  increase  can  do  this,  would  expose  us  to  the  very  opposite 
embarrassment,  viz :  a  redundancy  of  the  labouring  population, 
which  is  an  evil  Europe  has  laboured  under  for  centuries,  terhaps, 
as  was  urged  by  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Alabama,  in  the  late  Commercial 
Convention  at  Savannah,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  an  outlet  for  that 
redundancy  of  our  slave  labour  which  must  be  produced  in  the  old 

^  States  in  a  few  years,  by  filling  up  the  new  countries  of  the  South- 
west with  labourers  imported  now  from  Africa,  might  prove  to  be 
bad  policy.  The  question,  in  these  pecuniary  and  political  aspects 
of  it,  is  vast  and  complicated,  and  may  well  baffle  human  sagacity, 
and  multiply  the  speculations  of  political  economists.  There  is  one 
aspect  of  the  question,  however,  that  is  perfectly  plain ;  and  this 
forms  our  fourth  and  last  ground  of  objection  to  reopening  this 

Y^  traffic.  It  is  an  immoral  traffic.  If  you  reopen  the  trade,  you  will 
not  only  huy  sla/oes  in  Africa,  but  you  (that  is,  your  agents)  will 
go  there  and  steal  men  j  and  while  the  Bible  allows  the  one,  it 
condemns  the  other.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  (what  is, 
doubtless,  true  enough)  that  it  is,  after  all,  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  these  very  men  to  be  stolen.  We  may  not  "  do  evil 
that  good  may  come."  The  South  can  affi^rd  a  great  pecuniary 
loss;  she  can  afford  a  political  weakness  or  deficiency;  but  she 
cannot  afford  to  put  tJie  Bible  against  her.  She  cannot  afford  to 
sanction  an  immoral  traffic.  You  might  regulate  the  traffic  after 
it  reaches  our  shores ;  you  might  even  reform  the  "  middle  pas- 
sage "y  but  you  could  not  regulate  the  trade,  as  it  would  operate  in 
Africa.  There,  it  would  be  the  fruitful  cause  of  wars,  and  blood- 
shed and  seditions,  and  man-stealing.  Professor  Dew  observes, 
that  "  wars  in  Africa  have  been  made  more  mild  by  the  trade,  yet 
they  have  been  made  much  more  frequent.  An  additional  and 
powerful  motive  for  strife  has  been  furnished.  Countries  have  been 
overrun,  and  cities  pillaged,  mainly  with  a  view  of  procuring  slaves 
for  the  slave-dealer."  "  Brougham  (he  says)  likens  the  operation 
of  the  slave-trade,  in  this  respect,  to  the  efifect  which  the  difi['erent 
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menageries  in  the  world,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  wild 
beasts,  have  produced  on  the  inferior  animals  of  Africa.  They 
are  now  taken  alive,  instead  of  being  killed,  as  formerly ;  but  they 
are  certainly  more  hunted  and  more  harassed  than  if  no  foreign 
demand  existed  for  them." 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  digression  too  long,  we  would  here 
observe,  ere  we  quit  this  subject,  that,  in  our  view,  his  Excellency 
the  late  Governor's  argument  was  a  non  sequitur^  when  he  said' : 
"  If  the  slave-trade  be  piracy,  then  slaves  are  plunder."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Bible  distinguishes  between  slavery  as  an  existing 
institution  and  the  "  stealing  of  men,"  which,  of  course,  shows, 
and  on  the  highest  authority,  that  we  are  not  to  confound  them. 
And,  moreover,  it  seems  to  us  plain  that,  while  any  criminal  act 
by  which  a  man  is  reduced  to  bondage,  (for  there  are  ways,  un- 
doubtedly, of  his  being  so  reduced  that  are  not  criminal,)  "  can 
never  come  to  be  otherwise  than  criminal,  yet  the  relations  to 
which  that  act  gave  rise  may  themselves  be  consistent  with  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  foundation  of  new  and  important  duties.  The 
relations  of  a  man  to  his  natural  offspring,  though  wickedly  formed,  X 
give  rise  to  duties  which  would  be  ill  discharged  by  the  destruction 
of  the  child."  Plunder,  the  forefathers  of  our  slaves  undoubtedly 
were,  if  stolen,  and  not  born  slaves  in  Africa ;  but  our  slaves  them- 
selves, as  born  in  slavery,  are  not  plunder.  The  true  and  only  title 
of  any  man  to  liberty,  as  of  property,  is  inheritance^  or  honest  cmd 
legal  acquisition^  both  of  which  depend  upon  the  discriminations 
of  Providence,  and  not  upon  any  abstract  natural  equality.  The 
legal  maxim  js  just  and  right — Pa/rtus  sequitur  vent/rem — that  is, 
all  men  have  an  equal  and  perfect  right  to  the  statAis  in  which  they 
are  born,  with  all  its  established  rights  and  privileges,  and  also  to 
whatever  else  they  can  legally  and  meritoriously  acquire.  Some 
men  are  rulers,  some  subjects;  some  are  rich,  some  poor;  some  are 
fathers,  some  children  ;  some  are  bond,  some  free.  And  if  a  man 
is  justly  and  providentially  a  ruler,  he  has  the  rights  of  a  ruler  ;  if 
a  lausband,  the  rights  of  a  husband ;  if  a  father,  the  rights  of  a 
father ;  and  if  a  slave,  only  the  rights  of  a  slave. 

"We  now  beg  the  patient  reader  to  go  back  with  us  to  the  points 
we  left,  viz  :  Has  the  slave-trade  been  put  down  ?  and,  Have  the 
colonies  on  the  coast  put  it  down  ? 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  read  of  late,  almost  daily,  in  the  news- 
papers, of  vessels  being  fitted  out  at  the  North  to  carry  on  this 
trade.  Here  is  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  from  a  very  respectable 
sheet  in  New  York — the  "  Journal  of  Commerce" — of  December 
11,1856: 

^'  The  Slave  Trade  Flourishing. — A  gentleman  who  has  recently 
arrived  in  this  city,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  he  learned  from 
good  authority  that  there  were  thirty  vessels,  principally  Portuguese,  or 
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B  ailing  under  that  character,  lying  in  the  creeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
ri  ver,  waiting  for  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities 
to  get  to  sea  un perceived  by  the  cruisers.  Sheltered  by  the  thick  growth 
of  forest  which  abounds  there,  these  slavers  are  safe  from  observation.  Per- 
sons are  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  give  warning  of  the 
vicinity  of  national  vessels,  and  when  the  coast  is  clear,  the  traders  select  a 
dark  night  and  a  fair  wind,  and  eflfect  their  escape  in  safety.  The  English 
government  have  a  steamer  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  too  slow  to  be  of  much 
service.  With  a  propitious  breeze,  the  smart  clipper-built  slavers  find  little 
difficulty  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  their  clumsy  antagonist.  Not  long  ago, 
a  brig  (supposed  to  be  an  American  craft)  was  making  her  way  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  with  four  hundred  negroes  on  board,  when  she 
was  espied  by  the  steamer,  which  promptly  gave  chase.  The  brig  slipped 
away  ^rom  her  pursuer  with  the  greatest  ease  j  the  steamer  fired  several 
shots  at  her,  but  without  success.  When  the  brig  had  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  steamer's  guns,  the  captain,  by  way  of  tantalizing  the  cruizer,  ordered 
a  negro  to  be  pulled  up  to  the  yard-arm,  where  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for 
some  time,  as  an  insulting  token  of  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  captain  also  signified  his  exultation  by  standing  at  the  stern  and 
fiddling  as  his  brig  scudded  away.  It  is  said  that  the  trade  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Congo  might  be  stopped,  or  at  least  materially  diminished,  by  a 
small  well-armed  steamer,  capable  of  sailing  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  which 
should  cruise  at  intervals  for  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  river." 


In  the  late  Commercial  Convention  at  Savannah,  Mr.  Gaulden, 
(Goulding?)  of  Georgia,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  England 
had  withdrawn  her  squadron  from  the  coast.     This  we  suppose  is 
not  strictly  correct.     !She  has  not  maintained  it  in  the  state  of  effi- 
ciency which  it  had  attained  before  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
war,  but  she  will  doubtless  now  reinforce  it.    Mr.  Wilson's  opinion 
is,  that  "  occasional  cargoes  of  slaves  are  still  carried  off  from  that 
coast,  especially  since  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  on 
account  of  the  Eastern  war,  but  the  system  by  which  it  was  carried 
on  so  extensively  in  former  times  is  broken  up."    He  says  :  "  From 
Senegal  to  Cape  Lopez,  a  distance  of  something  like  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  there  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  three  facto- 
ries, on  what  is  called  the  Slave  Coast,  no  trade  in  slaves  whatever. 
In  fact,  the  trade,  with  these  exceptions,  is  now  confined  to  what 
is  called  the  Congo  country,  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  points  where  slaves  are  collected,  and  from  whence  they  are 
shipped.     If  we  add  to  these  the  three  above  mentioned,  we  have, 
on  the  whole,   not  more   than  twelve  or  fourteen,  whereas  there 
were,  even  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  nearly  four  times 
this  number."     P.  435.    Yet  Mr.  Wilson  admits  that  it  may  be 
objected,  "  although  the  trade  has  been  shut  up  to  fewer  points, 
the  only   consequence  is,  that  it  is  carried  on  more  vigorously  at 
these,  and  that  the  number  still  exported  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was."     And  in  replying  to  this  objection,  we  find  him  employing 
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no  stronger  language  than  this,  that  in  reference  to  the  force  of  it, 
he  has  "more  than  his  doubts."  And  he  proceeds  to  argue  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  positively,  on  the  subject.  "The  time  has 
been  when  tolerably  accurate  statistics  might  be  collected  on  this 
subject,  but  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done  at  present.  There 
is  no  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa  who  can  furnish  anything  like  accu- 
rate information ;  and  as  most  of  the  slaves  which  reach  Brazil  are 
smuggled  into  places  where  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  their 
being  detected,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  one  there  that  can 
fm-nish  information  upon  which  more  reliance  can  be  placed." 
P.  437.  And  he  adds  :  "  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  number 
of  slaves  exported  has  vastly  diminished."  This  is  all  which  Mr. 
"Wilson  (as  good  authority  as  is  to  be  found)  can  give  us  on  this 
subject ;  he  gives  us  his  impressions,  but  he  asserts  nothing. 

We  have  produced  testimony  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  it 
is  not  so  certain  as  the  Colonization  Society  and  its  friends  repre- 
sent, that  the  slave  trade  has  been  put  down. 

But,  admitting,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  slave-trade  has  been 
driven  away  from  many  parts  of  the  coast,  is  it  true,  as  the  Society 
maintains,  that  their  colonies  have  been  the  authors  of  this  ?    Mr. 
Wilson  says  :     "  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  important  aid  has 
been  derived  from  these  settlements  in  breaking  up  the  slave-facto- 
ries in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
could  have  rendered  no  such  aid  had  it  not  been  for  the  counte- 
nance and  support  which  they  received  from  the  English  and  other 
men-of-war  on  the  coast.     And  for  the  simple  reason,  that  none  of 
these  settlements,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  sufficient  naval 
force  to  contend  with  a  single  armed  slaver.    If  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  destroy  any  barracoons  that  may  be  established  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  marching  a  land  force  against 
them,  their  enemies,  if  not  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
men-of-war,  could  at  any  time  take  ample  revenge  by  destroying 
what  little  commerce  they  have,  if  they  did  not  put  in  imminent 
peril  the  most  promising-  settlements  on  the  coast."    Page  437. 
He  says,  also,  that  these  settlements  "  have  always  had  and  still 
need  the  protection  of  foreign  governments.    There  are  few,  if  any 
of  them,  that  could  withstand  the  combination  of  hostile  natives 
that  would  be  formed  against  them,  especially  when  they  were 
instigated  and  supported  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-traders." 
"Those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  they 
have  already  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  protect  themselves,  or 
who  depend  on  them  to  do  anything  effective  in  putting  down  the 
slave-trade  without  the  cooperation  of  the  squadron,  will  find  out, 
ere  long,  that  they  have  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed."    Page  444. 

We  think  Mr.  Wilson's  sober  statements  make  it  plain  that 
there  has  been  very  great  exaggeration  employed  by  Colonization 
orators,  in  setting  forth  the  influence  and  power,  as  against  the 
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slave-trade,  of  a  few  thousand  coloured  people  that  occupy  some 
little  spots  on  that  extensive  coast. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  third  main  ground  on  which  the  society 
sets  its  claim  to  favour  and  support,  which  is,  that  it  is  really  a 
Christian  Missionary  scheme.  With  the  good  Christian  people  of 
our  country  this  is  really,  after  all,  the  great  argument  for  African 
Colonization,  and,  we  think  that  of  late,  it  is  the  one  most  earnestly 
presented  by  its  advocates  generally.  It  is  indeed  strange,  when 
men  of  all  sorts — orators  of  all  kinds  of  personal  character  and 
religious  ideas — are  found  uniting  in  such  an  ardent  advocacy  of 
the  missionary  cause.  One  would  think  that  the  world  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Christianity,  and  that  missions  to  the  heathen  are  not 
generally  viewed  with  a  secret  and  real  contempt,  obliging  us  to 
make  an  apologetic  defence  of  that  cause  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  We  have  quoted  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  religious  aspect  of  the  case  has  been  presented ;  not  designing 
to  insinuate,  however,  that  in  these  particular  cases  there  is  any 
inconsistency  in  such  a  testimony  from  such  parties. 

The  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey  says: 

''  Every  intelligent  emigrant  from  this  country  is  a  missionary  to  and 
an  instructor  of  his  brethren.  Africa  will  be  Christianized  when  parts  of 
Asia  will  be  in  heathen  darkness." 


i  P 


The  Maryland  Colonization  Journal  says  : 

"  Every  argument  which  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  both  lawful 
and  expedient  to  send  men  out  to  labour  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  used  in  its 
measure  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  African  Colonization  possesses  claims 
to  a  position  side  by  side  with  them.  Is  the  Bible  so  good,  so  heavenly  in 
its  mission,  that  the  best  divines  of  our  day,  and  of  other  years,  hesitate  not 
to  become  its  advocates  and  agents  ?  Colonization  is  the  best  colporteur 
that  cause  ever  had.  Is  the  great  missionary  enterprise  held  in  such 
estimation  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  that  men  of  the  first  talents  and  most 
gigantic  intellect  are  willing  to  deny  themselves  the  endearments  of  home, 
and  go  in  person  to  lands  of  barbarism  and  most  repulsive  degradation  and 
vice,  to  'preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?'  Were  such  men  as  Heber 
and  Judson,  Phillips  and  Williams,  with  a  noble  army  from  other 
lands  and  this,  willing  to  go?  Colonization  is  a  missionary  society 
bi/  loholesale,  and  eternity  only  will  develope  how  much  it  has  had  to  do 
with  the  heralds  of  salvation  in  the  redemption  of  Africa." 

Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  says  : 

"It  is  the  only  means  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  can  bring  light 
out  of  gloom,  order  out  of  disorder,  mind  out  of  instinct,  civilization  out  of 
barbarism,  and  heaven-born  truth  out  of  pagan  superstition  and  cruelty." 
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The  Rev.  James  A.  Lyon,  Pastor  of  the  "Westminster  (Presby- 
terian) Church,  St.  Louis,  says :  , 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  '  salt '  that  is  to  redeem  Africa  from  her  impurities 
and  corruptions — here  is  the  '  leaven '  that  is  to  convert  the  multitudinous 
nations  of  that  continent  into  a  homogeneous  brotherhood ;  and  here  is  the 
'light'  that  is  to  penetrate  all  the  dark  places  of  that  benighted  land,  and 
dissipate  ignorance,  superstition,  and  degrading  error." 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  say : 

"  These  colonies  will  be  the  means,  at  no  distant  period,  of  disseminating 
civilization  and  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  of  that  continent.  As  a 
missionary  enterprise,  therefore,  the  colonization  of  Africa  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Africans  on  this  continent  deserves,  and  no  doubt  will  receive,  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  whole  Christian  world."     Report,  p.  14. 

And  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  before  the  Society,  January  18, 
1848,  said : 

"What  Christian  is  there  who  does  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  sending 
forth  missio(\aries  to  convert  the  dark  hfeathen,  and  bring  them  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity  ?  But  what  missionaries  can  be  so  potent  as  those  it  is 
our  purpose  to  transport  to  the  shores  of  Africa  ?  Africans  themselves  by 
birth,  or  sharing  at  least  African  blood,  will  not  all  their  feelings,  all  their 
best  affections,  induce  them  to  seek  the  good  of  their  countrymen  ?  At  this 
moment  there  are  four  or  five  thousand  colonists  who  have  been  sent  to 
Africa  under  the  care  of  this  Society ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
will  accomplish,  as  missionaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  more  to  disseminate 
its  blessings  than  all  the  rest  of  the  missionaries  throughout  the  world." 
Report,  p.  61. 

I^ov5^,  with  all  respect  for  those  who  entertain  this  idea  of  the 
necessary  operation  of  the  colonies,  we  must  say  that  we  have  no 
belief  at  all  in  the  evangelization  of  Africa  by  any  such  means. 
And  after  much  reading  and  reflection  upon  the  subject  of  coloni- 
zation, and  long  observation,  too,  of  the  operation  of  Christian 
Missions,  we  say  deliberately  that  we  regard  this  aspect  of  the 
scheme  of  Colonization  as  its  weakest  and  most  unreal  aspect. 

We  suppose  that  one  especial  occasion  of  this  opinion  is  the 
belief  which  has  arisen,  that  white  men  cannot  live  in  Africa;  and 
that,  consequently,  if  Africa  is  to  be  evangelized  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  negroes.  And  at  the  same  time,  benevolent  hearts,  looking  to 
find  some  explanation  of  the  permission  given  in  God's  providence 
for  the  introduction,  by  so  much  violence  and  so  much  suffering, 
of  slaves  and  slavery  on  this  continent,  have  eagerly  seized  upon 
this  opinion  as  the  explanation  of  this  mystery.  Now,  we  are  not 
of  those  who  see  mystery  in  any  of  the  movements  of  Providence, 
once  it  is  admitted  that  sin  is  in  this  world  by  Cod's  permission. 
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That  is  the  mystery.  After  that,  nothing  which  men  suffer  here  is 
mysterious.  But  if  a  solution  of  slavery  in  this  aspect  of  it  must 
be  had,  it  is  surely  enough  of  explanation  when  we  see  thousands 
of  these  African  slaves  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  all 
through  the  South.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  God's 
ways  to  man,  supposing  man  could  without  presumption  undertake 
such  a  vindication,  that  we  should  say  the  evangelization  of  Africa 
is  to  grow  out  of  slavery.  If  there  grow  out  of  it  the  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  our  slaves,  that  is  vindication  enough.  But  is 
it  not  presumption  for  us  to  say  that  Africa  cannot  be  evangelized 
except  by  blacks  ?  Is  the  Divine  Author  of  Christian  Missions 
limited  in  power,  so  that  he  cannot  take  care  of  white  men  who  go 
to  carry  thither  His  Word  ?  Or  supposing  that  Africa  is  to  be  the 
grave-yard  of  the  European,  American,  or  Asiatic  races,  as  often 
as  they  may  in  humble  faith  undertake  to  avangelize  Africa  ;  sup- 
posing this  is  appointed  to  be  so,  we  ask  is  the  difficulty  of  sickly 
or  deadly  climates  the  only  difficulty  in  that  work  of  converting 
the  world  which  has  been  undertaken  by  our  Omnipotent  Captain  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  the  allegation  that  the  white 
man  cannot  live  in  Africa.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  lived  there  himself 
eighteen  years,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  danger  has  been 
greatly  magnified,  is  common  to  negro  and  to  white  men,  is  pecu- 
liar to  certain  localities,  and  is  greatly  attributable  to  that  want  of 
experience  which  always  endangers  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
He  says : 

"  Commander  Chamberlain  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  brig  Britomarf, 
informed  the  writer  that  he  had  been  cruising  on  the  coast  nearly  two  years, 
without  having  lost  a  man,  or  having  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a  single  case 
of  African  fever  on  board  his  vessel;  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  York- 
town,  with  a  crew  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  cruised  on  the  coast  two 
years  without  having  lost  a  single  man  j  and  the  writer  was  informed  by 
Capt.  Bell,  that  he  had  never  had  a  healthier  crew  in  any  part  of  the 
world."    Page  449. 

He  tells  us  "there  are  not  less  than  three  thousand  whites  now  living 
on  that  coast  and  on  the  Islands  adjacent;  and  that  if  you  add  to  this  the 
floating  population  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  whole  white  population  cannot  be  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand." 
"And  we  may  add  to  all  this,  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  aflSuence,  who  reside  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of  preference." 
Page  522. 

"  On  this  subject,  I  have  no  convictions  I  would  wish  to  conceal.  The 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  been,  and  I  presume  ever  will  be,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Western 
Africa;  and  this  difl&cully  exists,  be  it  known,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of 
agenc}/  that  may  be  employed  in  carrying  it  on.  For  the  coloured  man 
from  these  United  States  is  as  sure  to  feel  the  eifects  of  the  climate  as  the 
white  man;  and  if  the  physical  constitution  of  the  former  possesses  some 
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advantage  in  adapting  itself  more  readily  to  the  climate,  T  am  not  sure  but 
the  other  will  have  equally  as  much  advantage  in  his  superior  discretion  and 
the  precautionary  measures  which  he  will  practice  to  preserve  his  health. 
The  difficulty  in  either  case,  however,  has  been  unduly  magnified/'  Page 
511. 

",The  Christian  public  in  this  country  has  had  no  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  subject,  except  by  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred 
among  their  missionaries;  and  these  have  been  paraded  before  the  public 
mind  by  the  opposers  of  African  Missions  with  such  studied  care,  that  no  on© 
ease  has  failed  to  produce  its  full  effect." 

"  Now,  while  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  ourselves  of  the  extent 
and  severity  of  these  losses,  we  feel  that  it  has  been  specially  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  that  the  attendant  circumstances  and 
collateral  causes  of  most  of  these  calamities  have  not  been  made  equally 
prominent  at  the  same  time." 

"And  first,  there  are  certain  points  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  that,  by  local  causes,  have  been  rendered  more  unhealthy 
than  the  country  generally.  Of  these,  none  are  supposed  to  be  more  so  than 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Messurado.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
a  dissent  from  this  opinion  by  a  single  individual  whose  judgment  was  enti- 
tled to  respect ;  and  yet  it  is  from  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality  that 
have  occurred  at  these  two  places,  chiefly,  that  the  public,  both  in  England 
and  America,  have  derived  their  impressions  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country  at  large." 

♦'But  there  are  other  and  still  weightier  considerations."  -    • 

"  I  allude  to  the  peculiar  difl&culties  and  trials  in  which  most  of  the 
missions  to  Africa  have  had  their  origin." 

"  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  of  them,  except  those  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Grambia,  have  been  founded  within  the  last  twenty^five  years.  The 
places  selected  for  most  of  these  were  not  only  new  and  unbroken  ground,  so 
far  as  all  missionary  influence  was  concerned,  but  many  of  them  were  located 
in  the  bosom  of  heathen  tribes,  who  had  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world.  Most  of  the  missionaries  were  pioneers  in  a  difficult  under- 
taking. They  were  unfurnished  with  missionary  experience,  and  in  many 
instances,  they  were  without  the  aid  of  Christian  counsel.  They  found 
themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  their  labours,  among  a  people  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  who  regarded  all 
their  professions  of  friendship  and  disinterestedness  with  distrust.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  native  character,  and  it  required  much  labour  to  master 
their  barbarous  languages,  through  which  alone  they  could  arrive  at  correct 
knowledge  of  their  character,  or  hope  to  influence  their  minds.  In  many 
instances,  they  were  without  medical  aid,  and  in  others,  when  physicians 
were  at  hand,  those  physicians  themselves  were  inexperienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  African  diseases ;  and  in  every  instance,  the  missionaries  were 
pressed  down  by  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to  all  new 
misions.  So  that,  when  all  these  things  are  taken  into  the  account,  we 
almost  wonder  that  the  mortality  has  not  been  greater;  we  almost  marvel 
that  any  have  escaped." 

"  But  this   perilous  crisis,  we  believe,  has  been  passed.     The  most  for- 
midable obstacles  have  been  removed,  and  the  missionary  work,  it  is  believed, 
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will  henceforth  liiove  forward  more  easily  and  with  less  sacrifice  of  life. 
Missionaries  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  their  losses,  their  reverses, 
their  afflictions  and  bereavements,  have  been  sustained  in  their  work,  and 
obtained  a  firm  footing  on  many  points  along  that  coast.  A  large  amount 
of  missionary  experience  has  been  acquired;  the  roughness  of  native 
character  has  been  smoothed  down ;  the  habits,  customs,  and  feelings  of  the 
Batives  are  better  understood  by  the  missionaries;  and  the  objects  of  the 
missionaries  are  better  understood  by  the  natives.  Many  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult dialects  of  the  country  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  now  serve, 
not  only  as  easy  and  direct  channels  of  conveying  religious  truth  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  acquisition  of  all  other 
lanjjuages  in  the  country.  Missionaries  going  to  that  country  hereafter, 
will  find  missionary  brethren  on  the  ground  to  welcome  them  and  give  them 
all  needed  counsel  and  aid.  In  this  way  they  will  escape  much  of  the 
wasting  care  and  anxieties  that  were  unavoidable  at  the  commencement  of 
this  undertaking.  They  may  now  go  to  Africa  with  the  reasonable  prospect 
of  livinfj ;  and  if  they  cannot  calculate  upon  enjoying  the  same  amount  of 
vigorous  and  elastic  health  that  they  would  in  their  native  country,  they 
may  at  least  expect  to  have  strength  enough  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  the.Grospel  to  thousands  of  their  fellow-men  who  are  perishing  for 
the  want  of  it.  There  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  white  missionaries, 
provided  they  are  endowed  with  the  faith,  the  courage  and  the  perseverance 
befitting  their  high  calling,  may  live  in  that  country  to  establish  Christian 
churches  there,  which  will  be  able,  in  due  time,  not  only  to  sustain  them- 
selves,  but  to  communicate  their  blessings  to  the  remotest  region  of  thai 
benighted  continent.  This  is  all  we  can  promise.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
subject  upon  which  we  base  our  arguments.  We  believe  no  obstacles  lie 
in  the  way  of  this  undertaking  as  thus  stated,  except  such  as  have  been 
permitted  by  God,  to  try  the  faith  and  courage  of  his  people.  The  bare 
existence  of  trials  and  difficulties,  provided  they  are  not  insuperable,  is  never 
a  sufficient  cause  for  abandoning  any  great  and  good  undertaking.  No 
great  result,  fraught  with  blessings  to  mankind,  has  ever  been  achieved  in 
this  apostate  world  of  ours,  except  by  a  triumph  of  patient  perseverance 
over  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Human  probabilities  have  always 
been  arrayed  against  the  promises  of  the  Bible;  and  if  missionaries  were  to 
look  at  the  former,  without  regard  to  the  latter,  every  field  of"  missionary 
labour  would  have  been  abandoned  long  ere  this." — Pages  512-15. 

There  is  another  prevalent  idea,  having  reference  to  the  Natives 
of  Africa^  which  has  contributed  to  create  the  opinion  we  are 
c^jnsidering,  viz:  the  idea  tliat  tlie  aborigines  of  Africa  are  so 
turbulent  and  savage  in  their  habits  that  no  missionary  could  live 
among  them,  except  so  far  as  he  might  enjoy  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  some  civilized  power  which  the  natives  would  hold 
in  fear.  On  this  subject,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Wilson,  not  only  to 
show  how  little  weight  is  due  to  such  an  objection  to  white  missions 
in  Africa,  (an  objection  by  the  way,  which  would  apply  equally  to 
black  ones)  l>ut  also  to  exhibit  to  our  readers,  the  nobleness  of 
cliaracter,  and  of  feelings,  and  of  behaviour,  which  go  to  make  up 
the  true  Missionary  of  the  cross. 
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"It  (this  current  idea)  has  its  origin  in  such  low  views  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  the  Gospel;  it  so  dishonours  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  be 
with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  so  completely  refuted  by 
the  history  of  missions  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  world,  that 
it  might  safely  be  thrust  aside  as  an  argument  unworthy  of  serious  consid^ 
eration." 

"  It  is,  in  reality,  but  the  revival  of  that  oft-refuted  idea,  that  civilization 
must  precede  Christianity  in  reclaiming  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  argument  is  specially  unfortunate  when  applied  to  Africa,  inasmuch 
as  her  history  furnishes  many  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  utter 
irapotency  of  all  secular  power  to  benefit  a  heathen  people.  And  while 
there  is  no  set  of  men  in  the  world  whose  situation  and  circumstances 
naturally  lead  them  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  blessings  of  enlightened 
governments  than  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
nevertheless,  they  find  themselves  in  circumstances  where  duty  to  the  heathen 
compels  them  to  protest  against  the  measures  and  designs  of  these  very 
governments." 

"  But,  apart  from  all  speculation,  what  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the 
history  of  missions  in  Western  Africa,  to  warrant  the  opinion  under  consid- 
eration." 

"  No  one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that,  of  the  numerous  missionary  stations  established  in  that  country 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  majority  of  them  are  located,  not  only 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  governments,  but  many  of  them  in  situa- 
tions where  no  civilized  frovernment  oil  earth  could  render  them  aid, 
however  urgent  might  be  their  distress." 

"  And  yet  we  ask,  what  one  of  those  stations  has  been  cut  oflT  by  native 
violence  ?  What  spot  of  African  soil  has  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
these  missionaries  ?  Is  there  an  individual  in  whose  mind  are  not  called 
up  associations  of  unparallelled  cruelty  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
Ashanti,  Dehomi,  Badagry,  and  Kalibar  ?  And  yet  in  these  dark  abodes 
of  cruelty,  Christian  missions  have  been  planted;  the  Gospel  is  statedly 
preached;  missionaries  live  in  peace  and  security,  and  pursue  their  work 
with  a  confident  assurance  that,  ere  long  even  these  dark  habitations  will  be 
filled  with  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel." 

"  As  there  seems  to  l)e  a  general  misapprehension  in  relation  to  native 
character,  as  found  in  xVfrica,  I  may  be  excused  for  introducing  personal 
experience  in  illustration  of  the  subject." 

*'  During  my  residence  in  that  country,  I  have  traveled  many  thousands 
of  miles  among  these  people,  sometimes  on  water  and  sometimes  by  land, 
among  tribes  to  whom  I  was  known,  and  among  those  who  had  never  seen 
a  white  man.  I  have  gone  among  them  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
war.  I  have  visited  them  at  their  homes,  and  I  have  met  them  on  their  way 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men.  And  yet,  in  all  these  jourueyings 
among  remote,  and  to  me,  unknown  tribes,  I  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
furnish  myself  with  a  single  implement  of  defence,  nor  was  I  ever  placed 
in  circunisiances  where  there  would  have  been  any  just  cause  for  using  such 
a  weapon,  even  if  I  had  been  supplied." 

"  Among  those  of  the  natives  to  whom  I  was  known  as  a  Blinister  of  the 
living  God,  I  have  generally  traveled  alone ;  and  on  many  occasions  when 
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called  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  perform  some  otlier  errand  of  mercy,  I 
have  passed  through  the  largest  villages  alone  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  with  a  feeling  of  as  much  security  as  I  could  possibly  have  felt  in 
traversing  the  streets  of  any  city  in  these  United  States,  under  similar 
circumstances.  And  so  far  from  finding  it  impossible  to  live  among  them, 
I  may  further  add,  that  during  the  whole  terra  of  ray  residence  in  that 
country,  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard  a  single  syllable  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  these  people  which  could,  in  any  just  sense,  be  construed  as  an 
intentional  insult  to  myself." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  leave  the  impression,  that  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  perfectly  inoflfensive  in  their  habits.  They  are  heathen  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word,  and  no  missionary  can  live  among  them  without 
finding  ample  cause  of  perplexity  and  annoyance.  But  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  missionary  cannot  live  among  them  on  account  of  their  turbulence 
and  lawlessness,  the  assertion  is  without  foundation."     Pages  509-11. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  either  that  the  climate  or  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  such  as  to  make  it  indispensable  that  her  heathen  tribes 
V  be  furnished  with  the  gospel  only  by  black  men.  And  as  to  their 
being  no  horpe  of  their  evangelization  except  from  the  colonies  of 
Liberia,  we  say,  the  pretence  is  perfectly  contrary  to  all  history, 
and  to  the  Bible. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  an  authority  which  we  esteem 
very  high,  that  "  Europe  became  what  she  is  by  colonization,  and 
by  this,  America  was  christianized,"  and  that  "  colonization  has 
been,  in  past  ages,  the  great  and  glorious  plan  of  missions."  But 
we  think  a  great,  and  wise,  and  good  man  never  made  a  greater 
error.  We  assert,  unhesitatingly,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  from  the 
beginning,  Christianity  has  been  propagated  by  Missionaries  in 
distinction  from  Colonists.  We  have  tried,  in  vain,  to  recall  a 
single  instance  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  ancient  or  modern, 
in  which  colonization  has  established  the  gospel  among  a  heathen 
people.  America  was,  indeed,  christianized  by  colonies,  but  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  were  not  so  christianized.  The 
colonists  took  the  soil  of  America  and  christianized  it,  in  the  sense 
of  growing  up  upon  it  into  a  great  and  mighty  Christian  nation, 
but  tliey  exterminated  the  Indians  that  dwelt  upon  it  formerly. 
And  as  to  Europe,  it  w^as  Missionaries  that  converted  her  as  well 
as  Asia,  and  it  is  Missionaries  that  are,  by  God's  blessing,  to  con- 
vert Africa. 

Any  respectable  work  on  Ecclesiastical  History  will  verify  our 
assertions.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  tells  us  that  the  Apostles  carried 
the  gospel  in  that  early  day  to  nations  near  and  remote.  "  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  in  the  second  century  Pantsenus  carried  it  to  the 
Indians^  by  which  may  be  meant  either  the  Persians,  Parthians, 
Medes,  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  or  Lybians.  Jerome  thought  it  was 
those  we  now  call  East  Indians,  for  he  represents  him  as  sent  to 
instruct  the  Brahmins."    In  the  second  century,  we  first  find  une- 
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quivocal  proofs  of  the  existence  of  churches  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
now  called  France.  But  who  planted  them  ?  History  tells  us  it 
was  Pothinus,  "  a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and  devotedness  to 
Christ,  in  company  with  Irenaeus  and  other  holy  men,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  Asia  to  Gaul,  and  there  instructed  the  people  with 
such  success  that  he  gathered  churches  of  Christians  at  Lyons  and 
Yienne,  of  which  Pothinus  himself  was  the  first  Bishop."  Emi- 
nent French  writers  have,  indeed,  disputed  about  the  precise  origin 
of  their  churches,  but  none  of  them  pretend  to  say  that  colonies 
brought  the  gospel  to  Gaul — it  was  these  Missionaries,  or  it  was 
those  missionaries. 

In  the  third  century,  "  the  Goths,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  peo- 
ple that  inhabited  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  made  perpetual  incur- 
sions into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  received  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  from  certain  Priests  whom  they  carried  captive  from  Asia. 
Philostorgius  says  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Christian  captives 
which  induced  the  Goths  to  invite  Christian  teachers  among 
them."  But  whether  the  one  account  or  the  other  be  correct,  it 
was  still,  in  either  case,  individual  teaching  and  testifying  which 
converted  those  Goths. 

In  the  fourth  century,  "  Gregory  first  persuaded  private  indi- 
viduals in  Armenia,  afterwards  the  King  Tiridates,  and  finally  the 
T^obles  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  for  thus  driving  away  the 
mists  of  superstition  from  their  minds,  this  missionary  was  called 
'  the  Illuminator.'  It  was  he  who  gradually  spread  Christianity 
throughout  that  country."  "  In  the  middle  of  this  century,  Fru- 
mentius  proceeded  from  Egypt  into  Abyssinia,  and  baptized  the 
king  and  many  of  the  nobles."  "  To  the  Georgians,  a  Christian 
woman,  who  had  been  carried  captive  thither,  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary. She  persuaded  them  to  send  for  other  teachere  to  Con- 
stantinople." 

Hitherto,  we  read  of  no  conversions  to  Christianity,  except 
through  the  teachings  of  missionaries.  But  we  are  descending  far 
from  the  pure  fountain  head,  and  the  stream  begins  to  be  muddy. 
We  have  just  been  reading  of  a  part  of  the  Goths  converted  by 
their  captives.  Kow  w^e  hear  of  Constantine  the  Great  "  vanquish- 
ing them  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  engaging  great  numbers  of  them 
to  become  Christians."  Whether  he  "engaged"  them  to  this  change 
by  the  mere  effect  of  the  vanquishing,  or  whether  he  brought  them 
over  by  teaching,  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  colonization 
was  not  the  means  of  their  conversion.  "  But  still,  a  large  part  of 
the  nation  remained  (says  Mosheim,)  estranged  from  Christ  until 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  permitted  them  to  pass  the 
Danube  and  inhabit  Dacia,  &c.  on  condition  that  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  laws  and  embrace  Christianity,  to  which 
condition  their  king  Fritigern  consented."  They  were  hought  to 
be  Christians  by  the  Emperor  Yalens,  and  they  were  probably  just 
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about  such  Christians  as  Constantine  "  engaged"  the  others  to  be, 
when  he  vanquished  them.  Mosheim  remarks,  that  in  this  cen- 
tury whole  nations  as  well  as  individuals  found  cogent  reasons  for 
embracing  Christianity  in  the  fear  of  the  Eoman  arms,  and  the 
desire  of  pleasing  the  Emperor.  "  Yet  (says  he)  no  person  well 
informed  in  the  history  of  this  period,  will  ascribe  the  extension  of 
Christianity  wholly  to  these  causes.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the 
untiring  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  other  holy  men,  the  pure  and  de- 
vout lives  which  many  of  the  Christians  exhibited,  the  translations 
of  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
were  as  efficient  motives  with  many  persons,  as  the  arguments 
from  worldly  advantage  and  disadvantage  were  with  others." 
^Nothing  is  said  of  colonies  in  this  century  as  the  means  of  spreading 
Christianity.  But  special  mention  is  made  of  "  the  great  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  who  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  Gaul ; 
persuaded  many  to  renounce  their  idols  and  embrace  Christianity; 
destroyed  their  temples  and  threw  down  their  statues ;  and  who 
therefore,  deserved  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  GauU.^^  He  was 
evidently  a  great  missionary. 

In  tlie  hfth  century  we  find  a  still  muddier  stream.  "  The 
German  nations  who  rent  in  pieces  the  Western  Roman  Empire 
were  either  Christians  before  that  event  or  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity after  establishing  their  kingdoms,  in  order  to  reign  more 
securely  among  the  Christians.  But  at  what  time,  and  by  whose 
instrumentality  the  Yandals,  the  Suevi,  the,  Alans,  and  some  others, 
became  Christians,  is  still  uncertain,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
As  to  the  Burgundians  who  dwelt  along  the  Rhine,  and  thence 
passed  into  Gaul,  it  appears  from  Socrates  that  they  voluntarily 
became  Christians,  near  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Their 
motive  to  this  step  was  the  hope  that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the 
Romans,  who  tliey  were  informed  was  immensely  powerful,  would 
protect  them  from  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Huns.  They 
afterwards  joined  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the  Yandals, 
Suevi,  and  Goths,  were  addicted." 

In  this  century  Clovis  or  Lewis,  king  of  the  Franks,  "  when  in 
a  desperate  situation  in  battle  with  the  Allemanni  implored  the 
aid  of  Christ,  and  vowed  to  worship  him  as  God,  if  he  gained  the 
victory.  He  did  conquer,  and  stood  to  his  promises,  and  was 
baptized  at  Rheims;  some  thousands  of  Franks  followed  his 
example."  But  in  his  case,  we  read  of  soaiething  better  than 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Germans.  He  had  "  a  wife,  Clotildis,  a 
Christian,  and  she  had  long  recommended  Christ  to  him  in  vain." 
She  was  the  Missionary,  and  planted  the  seed  in  his  mind  which 
at  last  germinated. 

In  this  century  also,  we  read  of  Succathus,  a  Scotchman,  whose 
name  was  changed  to  Patricius  (Patrick)  who  converted  many  of 
the  Irish  to  Christianity.  He  was  "  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,"  that 
is,  its  missionary. 
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Mosheim  very  properly  comments  upon  the  mixture  of  motives 
which  operated  with  many  in  this  century,  to  abandon  their  false 
gods  and  profess  Christianity.  There  is  not  a  word  however,  about 
colonization  as  the  means  of  any  of  them  being,  either  "  soundly" 
or  "unsoundly"  converted. 

In  the  sixth  century  we  are  told  that  "  Gregory  the  Great,  sent 
forty  Benedictine  Monks  into  Britain,  with  Augustine  at  their  bead, 
to  complete  the  work  which  Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  had  begun  to  accomplish,  partly  by  her  own  influence  and 
partly  by  that  of  the  ministers  of  religion  whom  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  Paris."  By  this  double  missionary  effort,  the  King 
and  the  people  of  Kent  were  converted. 

The  seventh  century  witnessed  various  missionary  labours  among 
the  Gauls,  the  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  also  the 
splendid  success  of  the  Nestorians  of  the  East,  who,  "  with  incredi- 
ble industry  and  perseverance,  laboured  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
Irom  Syria  and  India,  among  the  barbarous  and  savage  nations 
inhabiting  the  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  And  that 
their  zeal  was  not  inefficient,  appears  from  numerous  proofs  still 
existing.  In  particular,  the  vast  empire  of  China  was,  by  their 
zeal  and  industry,  enlightened  with  the  light  of  Christianity." 

In  the  eighth  century  we  still  read  of  Christianity  being  dissem- 
inated in  the  remote  East  by  the  Nestorians.  In  Europe,  Boniface 
was  famous  as  a  missionary,  and  was  called  "The  Apostle  of 
Germany."  So  was  Corbinian,  and  so  too,  was  Pirmin,  a  French 
Monk,  and  so  was  Lebwin,  an  English  one.  They  were,  doubtless, 
not  missionaries  of  an  uncorrupted  Christianity,  yet  they  were 
spreading  their  doctrines  by  individual  persuasions  and  arguments 
and  influence.  Charlemagne  in  this  century,  sought  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  force  of  arms,  joined  to  rewards,  and  at  length 
succeeded. 

We  should  wear  out  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to 
pursue  this  investigation  all  down  through  the  dark  ages.  The 
result  however,  would  be  still  the  same;  constant  endeavours 
amidst  all  the  superstition  of  the  times  to  propagate  opinions,  and 
always  by  the  missionary  in  distinction  from  the  colonist  I  Even 
where  the  power  of  Kings  and  armies  is  employed,  still  it  is  in 
connection  with  teachers  individually  engaged  in  propagating 
opinions^  and  never  by  colonies  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Coming 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Reformation  took  place, 
we  read,  that  "  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  after  losing  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  were  roused  to  new  zeal  to  propagate  Christianity  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  no  better  method  occurred  to  them,  both 
for  repairing  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  Europe,  and  for  vindi- 
cating their  claims  to  the  title  of  common  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  celebrated 
society  of  Jesuits,  in  the  year  1540,  they  were  especially  charged 
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constantly  to  train  up  suitable  men,  to  be  commissioned,  and  sent 
by  the  Pontiffs  into  the  remotest  regions  as  preachers  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  With  what  fidelity  and  zeal  the  order  obeyed  their  injunc- 
tion, may  be  learned  from  the  long  list  of  histories  which  describe 
the  labours  and  perils  encountered  by  vast  numbers  of  the  frater- 
nity, while  propagating  Christianity  among  the  pagan  nations." 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii,  84. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  (1622,)  was  established  at  Rome, 
the  famous  "  Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide."  Then  in  1627, 
also  at  Rome,  "  the  College  or  Seminary  for  propagating  the  faith," 
and  in  1663  in  France,  "the  Congregation  of  Priests  for  Foi-eign 
Missions,"  and  likewise  the  "Parisian  Seminary  for  Missions 
to  Foreign  Nations."  From  these  colleges  and  societies  (says 
Mosheim)  issued  those  swarms  of  missionaries  who  travelled  over 
the  whole  world,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  discovered,  and  from  amongst 
the  most  ferocious  nations  gathered  congregations  that  w^ere,  if  not 
in  reality,  yet  in  name  and  in  some  of  their  usages.  Christians." 

Efforts  were  made  (we  are  told  by  the  same  historian)  to  rouse 
the  Lutherans  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  missionary 
enterprizes.  But  the  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes  and  various 
other  causes,  combined  to  make  these  efforts  vain.  "  But  the 
Reformed,  (he  remarks)  and  especially  the  English  and  Dutch, 
whose  mercantile  adventures  carried  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world,  and  who  planted  extensive  colonies  during  this  century 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church.  Nor  did  these 
nations  wholly  neglect  this  duty,  although  they  are  taxed  with 
grasping  at  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  but  neglecting  their  souls, 
and  perhaps  they  did  not  perform  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done."     Yol.  iii,  p.  294. 

Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  come  upon  colonies  in 
connection  with  the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  heathen 
people ;  and  certainly  no  great  advantage  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  them  to  the  cause  of^  the  propagation  of  faith  or  opinions. 
We  do  not  forget  the  missionary  labours  of  that  "  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,"  John  Eliot,  nor  of  his  noble  compeers,  the  Mayhews ; 
but  we  deny  that  their  influence  was  that  of  colonists  as  distin- 
guished from  missionaries.  We  deny  that  their  success  in  convert- 
ing the  Indians  is  any  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  colonies  of 
English  around  them,  than  the  w^ithering,  blighting  influence  of 
those  colonies  of  white  men  upon  the  Indians,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
these  missionaries.  With  as  much  justice  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  may  be  attributed 
to  the  European  and  American  settlers  there,  who  are  to  a  great 
extent,  enemies  of  the  missionaries  and  of  Christianity ! 

It  would,  therefore,  be  altogether  a  new  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  Christian  missions  to  send  out  colonies  with  a  view  to  converting 
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heathen  people.  And  not  only  would  this  be  a  new  feature  in  the 
conduct  of  Christian  Missions,  but  its  being  applied  to  Africa  is  a 
singular  feature  in  this  new  missionary  theory  of  the  coloni- 
zationists.  Only  in  reference  to  that  continent,  do  they  advocate 
colonization  as  an  improvement  upon  preaching  and  teaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  We  may  depend  on  missionaries  to  do  the  work 
in  all  other  countries,  but  in  Africa  it  has  to  be  done  by  colonies ! 

This  new  theory  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  contrary  to  all  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  missionary  experience.  We  assert,  and  we  do 
it  with  full  knowledge  of  what  we  say,  that  missionaries  in  heathen 
countries  now,  do  not  find  the  presence  of  Englishmen,  or  of 
Americans  generally,  any  advantage  to  them  in  their  work. 
Indeed,  they  consider  it  a  hindrance,  except  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  these  parties  are  men  of  decided  and  consistent  piety.  And 
tlie  reason  is  obvious.  The  inconsistent  conduct,  the  dishonesty, 
or  the  sabbath-breaking  of  one  such  American,  whether  seaman  or 
merchant,  or  consul,  speaks  to  the  natives  more  powerfully  against 
Christianity  than  many  sermons  of  the  missionary  can  speak  in  its 
favour.  Missionaries  would  generally,  much  prefer  to  be  alone 
among  the  heathen  than  to  have  irreligious  compatriots  near  them. 
The  want  of  their  protection  and  their  society,  they  consider  a 
small  evil,  compared  with  the  hindrance  of  their  presence  and 
example.  And  how  much  more  certainly,  must  the  influence  and 
example  of  irreligious  colonists  always  counterwork  and  oppose  all 
the  good  instructions  of  good  men  in  the  colony. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  to  any  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  such  affairs,  or  who  will  carefully  consider  the  subject, 
that  a  colony  of  settlers  from  another  country  speaking  another 
language,  and  belonging  to  another  nation,  and  professing  another 
religion,  (even  though  their  complexion  may  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  natives)  must,  in  a  thousand  ways,  come  into  collision  and 
conflict  with  them ;  and  that  the  consequence  must  be  mutual 
jealousy  and  hatred  and  strife,  so,  that  in  the  end,  one  or  the  other 
must  succumb.  All  these  difficulties  attend  the  effort  to  propagate 
Christianity  by  colonists  in  distinction  from  missionaries.  The 
colonist  is  very  apt  to  be  their  enemy,  but  the  missionary  is  the 
friend  of  the  heathen.  He  lives  for  them.  He  dies  for  them.  He 
has  renounced  home  and  friends  for  them.  He  is  devoted  to  their 
good  and  is  their  servant  for  Christ's  sake.  And  they  know  that 
these  things  are  so. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  upon  the  inevitable  mutual 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  natives  and  colonists,  we  quote  Mr.  Wilson's 
kind  and  cautious  hints  to  the  Colonization  Society : 

"  There  are  some  things  connected  with  the  management  of  these  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  trade  is  conducted,  that  are  very 
prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  and  they  ought  to  be  corrected." 
Page  442. 
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"  Another  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is,  that  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives  should  be  cared  for  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Liberians.  If  one  class  is  educated  and  impioved  to  the  neglect 
ot  the  other,  then  the  neglected  one  must  be  doomed  to  the  task  of  drawing 
water  and  hewing  wood  all  the  days  of  their  life ;  and  their  fate  must  bo  that  of 
all  other  barbarous  tribes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  civilized  men 
without  the  intervention  of  the  gospel."     Page  410. 

"In  consequence,  however,  of  frequent  collisions  between  the  colonists 
and  the  natives,  which  kept  the  minds  of  the  latter  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive 
religious  impressions ;  and  in  consecpience  ot  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
colonists  looked  upon  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  raise  the  natives  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  and  intelligence;  and  in  consequence  of  legislation  which 
had  the  tendency  to  embarrass  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  the  mission 
was  transferred  to  the  Gabun  in  1842,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  efficiently 
ever  since."     Page  601. 

We  quote  also,  to  the  same  effect,  some  remarks  from  the  pen, 
we  suppose,  of  a  coloured  man  in  Liberia,  copied  from  the  Liberia 
Herald  of  June  18,  1856: 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  this  spirit,  too  prevalent  among  Americo-Liberians, 
who  are,  by  the  way,  overrun  with  missionaries,  while  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  natives  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  time,  high 
time,  for  Churches  and  Boards  to  say,  '  So  I  turn  to  the  Gentiles.'  In  my 
humble  opinion,  gospel  fat,  gospel  foundered,  gospel  sick,  gospel  free,  and 
gospel  hardened  ;  the  gospel  thrown  away  in  the  street  until  loathed  as  it 
were ;  how  can  any  other  feeling  toward  missionaries  prevail  among  those 
who  look  only  at  the  bread  they  eat,  and  envy  what  they  do  not  give !" 

"  Should  God  turn  these  blessings  into  a  curse,  while  three  and  four 
missionaries  are  stationed  among  some  two  or  three  hundred  Americo- 
Liberians,  and  three  and  four  denominations  at  work  in  one  small  hamlet,  we 
should  not  repine.  The  missionaries  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  they  are  sent. 
In  the  mean  time,  whole  tribes  of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  native  Liberians, 
(all  destined,  I  hope,  to  be  one  nation  and  one  people,)  hear  not  the  preacher's 
cry,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  No  book-man  sits  before  their  children,  and 
when  schools  are  sent  them,  the  same  ignorant  gabbers  say,  '  better  send  them 
powder,  and  shot,  and  fire,  and  death  ;'  '  wasting  money,'  '  eating  up  means,' 
*  making  them  more  able  to  cheat  and  rob,'  '  bigger  rascals,  and  villains.' 
And  just  as  it  goes  ;  what  teachers  ever  taught  boys  wickedness?  Alas !  for 
men,  I  believe  the  duties  of  the  church  to  be  marked  out  by  God.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  good  only  of  civilization  and  education.  There  is  evil  in 
Christian  nations,  evil  and  good  seem  to  go  together,  tares  and  the  wheat 
are  in  the  same  field,  and  the  bad  apparently  looks  the  prevailing  thing ;  evil 
ever  had  the  majority,  and  when  will  the  world  be  better  ?" 

"  A  Traveller." 

This  "  Traveller,"  of  whatever  complexion  he  may  be,  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  sense.  There  is  great  good  sense  in  his  last  remark 
that,  there  is  always  evil  in  Christian  nations  mixed  with  the  good 
and  predominating  over  it,  and  that  we  must  not  expect  to  see  only 
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what  is  good  in  civilization  or  education.  If  we  send  only  civiliza- 
tion (and  that  but  half  civilized  itself,)  to  Africa  we  must  not  expect 
that  we  shall  see  "  only  good,"  or  even  chiefly  good,  come  out  of 
it.  The  heathen  of  Africa  to  be  made  better,  need  a  mightier 
influence  than  civilization ;  the  influence  of  Divine  illumination 
and  grace. 

Some  of  the  orators  of  the  Society  represent  every  colonist  at 
Liberia  as  a  missionary !  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  if  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  wise  and  good  men  may  be  taken, 
(men  who  have  for  years,  directed  the  affairs  of  Foreign  Missions 
from  these  United  States  to  all  the  heathen  world)  that  we  have 
heard  them  say  they  never  knew  a  single  coloured  man  in  this  ? 
country,  whom  they  would  be  willing  to  commission  as  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen  I  Coloured  men  to  be  preachers  to  the  colonists 
they  had  sent  out ;  but  to  go  alone  amongst  the  heathen,  as 
missionaries,  they  had  never  known  any  that  were  fit.  And  yet 
persons  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  conduct  of  Foreign 
Missions  imagine  that  every  colonist  that  is  sent  forth  to  Liberia  is 
a  missionary  of  Christianity !  These  simple  hearted  persons  know 
very  little  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  heathen  society,  or 
they  would  be  less  sanguine  of  the  results  of  indiscriminately 
thrusting  forth  poor,  unprepared,  free  negroes  upon  it.  There  is 
not  a  Missionary  Society  in  this  country,  that  has  had  even  twenty 
years  experience,  but  has  been  led  to  feel  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  more  carefully  selecting  even  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  whom  it  sends  forth.  And  the  reason  is,  because  some 
ministers^  even  educated  men  and  men  approved  at  home,  have 
been  found  unable  to  pass  unhurt  through  the  ordeal  that  awaited 
them  amongst  the  heathen.  Yet  here  is  a  Society  that  will  receive 
from  any  planter  in  South  Carolina,  one  hundred  negroes  for  their 
colonies  to-morrow,  if  he  will  pay  (or  if  the  Society  can  beg  the 
money  to  pay)  their  passage  and  six  months  provisions ;  and  these 
one  hundred  negroes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  to  be  consid- 
ered so  many  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ !  Well  may  Mr. 
Wilson  say : 

'^  The  idea  of  gathering  up  coloured  people  indiscriminately,  in  this  country, 
and  setting  them  down  upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  with  the  design  or  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  take  the  lead  in  diffusing  a  pure  Clinstianity  among  the  y 
natives,  deserves  to  be  utterly  rejected  by  every  friend  of  Africa.  A  proposi- 
tion to  transport  white  men  in  the  same  indiscriminate  manner  to  some  other 
heathen  country,  with  the  \new  of  evangelizing  the  natives  of  that  country, 
would  be  regarded,  to  say  the  least,  as  highly  extravagant.''     Page  507. 

Upon  what  principle  of  sober  sense  can  such  rash  proceedings 
be  approved?  Who  can  doubt  that  every  company  of  blacks  sent 
out  thus,  from  a  Southern  plantation,  or  from  a  Northern  city  or 
community,  carries  out  at  least,  twenty  fold  more  of  the  world,  and 
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the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  than  of  Christian  character,  or  of  the 
experience  of  God's  grace  in  the  heart?  And  are  the  world,  and 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  the  hearts  of  poor,  ignorant,  depraved 
men,  so  very  difl'erent  in  Africa,  from  what  they  are  in  America, 
that  the  sending  forth  of  a  cargo  of  such  influences  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  Christian  missionary  operation  ? 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  was  the  author  of  Christian 
missions.  Pie  ordained  a  very  simple  means  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  It  was  just  preaching  and  teaching.  "Go  teach  all 
nations,"  said  he.  And  the  Apostle  Paul,  himself  a  most  distin- 
guished and  successful  missionary,  tells  us  that  the  means  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  this  end,  is  just  "  the  foolishness  of 
preaching.''^  ""We  preach,  (said  he,)  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  to  them  who 
are  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God."  This  is  a  very  simple  means.  But  it  is  employed 
by  an  almighty  agent,  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  accompanies  the 
faithful  use  of  it,  all  the  world  over,  with  his  omnipotent  grace. 
It  is  this  omnipotent  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  alone 
can  do  anything  for  the  heathen.  And  He  will  be  honoured  by  us 
in  the  employment  of  what  He  devises  and  reveals,  or  else  His 
blessing  shall  be  withheld.  If  we  substitute  a  new  and  a  difi'erent 
means  from  that  which  the  Head  of  the  church  has  promised  to 
bless,  we  must  not  ex]:)ect  his  blessing.  The  Colonization  Society 
may  move  heaven  and  earth,  may  enlist  the  general  government, 
and  all  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  scheme  of  sending  the 
free  blacks  to  Africa,  and  they  may  urge  on  the  movement  by 
pleading  that  it  alone  can  and  will  christianize  Africa.  But  let  it 
not  be  expected  that  all  this  eftbrt  and  noise  can  change  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  pleases  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe,  and  by  nothing  else  ;  espe- 
cially by  nothing  that  man  devises,  and  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
the  contrivance  of  man  are  seen  conspicuous. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say,  that  the  missionaries  by  whom 
Africa  is  to  be  converted  to  God,  must  be  white  men,  any  more 
than  we  can  allow  others  to  say  they  must  necessarily  be  black 
men.  God  will  raise  up  whom  he  will  for  that  work.  But  what 
we  do  say  is,  that  according  to  the  Bible  and  all  church  history, 
God  will  convert  Africa  in  no  other  way  than  he  has  converted,  or 
will  convert  any  other  country,  viz:  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
and  by  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  use  of  men  called  by 
him  to  preach  this  preaching,  and  to  teach  this  doctrine. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  to  the  Colonization 
Society,  that  they  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  "steamships 
eftbrt, '  to  beware  of  rash  measures,  and  of  rash  men.  The  colony 
might  well  say  of  the  Society,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  and 
the  Society  might  well  say  the  same  of  the  I^aval  Committee  of 
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the  Honse  of  Representatives,  that  agreed  to  urge  for  them  that 
gigantic  measure.  Legislative  benevolence  is  always  the  most 
fumbling  and  bungling  benevolence  in  the  world.  The  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Society  and  its  colonies,  need  not  have  desired  them 
any  greater  misfortune,  than  the  adoption  of  that  mad  report  would 
have  been.  The  Society  have  put  their  hand  to  a  work  whose  very 
magnitude  and  difficulties  should  make  them  sober.  Let  them 
beware  of  rash  councils,  and  hasty  plans.  Let  them  eschew  the 
great  swelling  words  to  which  the  writers  of  their  reports,  and  the 
orators  of  their  annual  meetings  have  been  so  much  addicted. 
"We  know  not,  nor  do  they,  w^hether  the  Providence  that  brought 
the  negroes  here,  intends  to  take  them,  even  those  now  free,  back 
to  Africa  or  not.  If  He  designs  it  to  be  done.  His  hand  will  do  it, 
for  no  mortal's  can.  If  He  designs  to  bless  the  African  race  with 
Christianity,  He  will  do  that  also,  for  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man.  And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  methods  by 
which  He  will  accomplish  this  latter  object,  never  will  be  found  to 
be  the  employment  of  darkness  to  enlighten  darkness,  or  corruption 
to  purify  corruption.  And  though  He  may  make  use  of  some  of 
Africa's  own  children,  to  raise  their  mother  up  from  degradation, 
they  will,  doubtless,  be  men  who  have  personally  experienced 
another  transformation,  than  any  which  a  mere  removal  from 
America  to  Africa  can  work  in  the  Colonists  of  Liberia. 


Art.  III.—THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  martyr  age  of  Scotland  begins  with  the  restoration  of  Charles 
XL  to  the  thrones  of  Englajud  and  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1660. 
This  king  was  a  free-thinker  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  a  Sadducee  in  regard  to  a  hereafter,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  epicurean  and  the  satyr,  in  relation  to  the  moralities  of  the 
present  life.  He  became  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  before 
his  death.  He  was  never  its  very  bitter  enemy  in  his  life.  The 
epigrammatic  point  of  "his  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  as 
to  his  choice  among  Protestant  churches,  has  made  the  saying 
famous.  He  was  an  Episcopalian,  he  said,  because  that  was  "  the 
more  gentleman-like  persuasion "  of  them.  Men  since  have 
smiled,  and  thought  that  gentility  must,  indeed,  have  been  promi- 
nent, and  morality  far  in  the  rear,  to  suit  Charles  II ! ! 

The  atheist  Hume  gives  a  pleasing  resume  of  the  character  of 
Charles  IL,  part   absolutely  laudatory,  part  apologetic,  and  all 
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thoroughly  fallacious,  as  might  be  expected.  And  he  actually 
snorts  with  contempt  at  the  pious  character  of  such  men  as  Guthrie, 
Argyle,  Warriston,  and  Carstairs.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  all 
men  have  not  seen  that  Hume  speaks  of  Charles  just  as  a  man 
standing  where  Hume  stood,  might  be  expected  to  speak  of  a  man 
standing  where  Charles  H.  stood.  That  must,  indeed,  be  a  dull 
eye  and  a  blunt  sense  which  does  not  see  the  ever  visible  leanings 
to  despotism  and  to  infidelity  in  Hume's  History.  Ilis  praise  of 
Charles,  therefore,  throws  almost  as  clear  a  light  on  what  that  king 
really  was,  as  do  the  filthy  records  of  Pepys'  Dairy  itself. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  king  that  two  thousand  illustrious 
and  holy  men — the  old  non-conformists — were  put  out  of  the  pul- 
pits in  England,  on  the  sad  Bartholomew's  day,  for  disagreeing 
with  the  king  on  the  point  of  church  government.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  this  king  that  Yane,  and  Russell,  and  Sydney  were  ju- 
dicially murdered,  for  being  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  Church  and  State.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the 
mountains,  and  the  mosses,  and  the  moors  of  Scotland  were  made 
red  with  the  blood  of  eighteen  thousand  of  her  holiest  men ;  and 
those  same  mountains,  and  mosses,  and  moors,  made  sacred  forever 
by  the  glory  of  those  martyrs,  because  they  would  not  take  this 
king  to  be  the  Head  of  their  church,  the  lord  of  their  conscience, 
their  earthly  Pope  and  spiritual  father. 

That  we  may  have  a  better  view  of  the  times,  we  must  have 
patience,  therefore,  to  call  up  the  various  witnesses  to  the  character 
of  this  king  that  we  may  clearly  see  what  right  he  has  to  expect 
his  people  to  bend  their  religion  and  their  consciences  to  his  com- 
mand.    Who,  and  what  was  this  Head  of  the  Church  of  England? 

First  Witness,  David  Hume :  "  If  we  survey  the  character  of  Charles 
II.,  in  the  different  lights  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various,  and 
give  rise  to  difierent  and  even  opposite  sentiments.  When  considered  as  a 
companion,  he  appears  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men ;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment  must  be  allowed  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. His  love  of  raillery  was  so  tempered  with  good  breeding  that  it 
was  never  offensive  :  His  propensity  to  satire  was  so  checked  with  discretion 
that  his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the  object  of  it :  His  wit,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was  himself  a  good 
judge,  (the  Marquis  of  Halifax,)  could  not  be  said  so  much  to  be  very 
refined  or  elevated, — qualities  apt  to  beget  jealousy  and  apprehension  in 
company, — as  to  be  a  plain,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit.  And 
although  he  talked,  perhaps,  more  than  strict  rules  of  behaviour  might 
permit,  men  were  so  pleased  with  the  affable  communicative  deportment  of 
the  monarch  that  they  always  went  away  contented  both  with  him  and 
with  themselves. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  shining  part  of  the  king's  character — and  he 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it — for  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formality 
of  State,  and  of  relapsing  every  moment  into  the  companion. 
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"  In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conduct,  though  not  free  from  excep* 
tion,  was  in  the  main,  laudable.  He  was  an  easy  generous  lover  (!!!)  a 
civil  and  obliging  husband,  a  friendly  brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a 
good  natured  master.  The  voluntary  friendships,  however,  which  this 
prince  contracted,  nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were  feeble ;  and  he 
never  attached  himself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers  with  a  sincere 
affection.  He  believed  them  to  have  no  motive  in  serving  him  but  self- 
interest  ;  and  he  was  still  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present 
ease  or  convenience. 

'*  With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must  set  bounds  to  our 
panegyric  on  Charles.  The  other  parts  of  his  conduct  may  admit  of  some 
apology,  but  can  deserve  small  applause.  He  was,  indeed,  so  much  fitted 
for  private  life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  possessed  order,  frugality, 
and  economy  in  the  former — was  profuse,  thoughtless,  and  negligent  in  the 
latter.  Wben  we  consider  hiiki  as  a  sovereign,  his  character,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his  people,  and 
dishonourable  to  himself  Negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless 
of  its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  trea- 
sure, sparing  only  of  its  blood,  he  exposed  it,  by  his  measures,  though  he 
ever  appeared  but  in  sport,  to  the  danger  of  a  fuiious  civil  war,  and  even 
to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  conquest.  Yet  may  all  these  enormi- 
ties, if  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
indolence  of  his  temper — a  fault  which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  with  great  severity." 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  witness — a  significant  testimony. 
The  private  life  of  Charles  11.  is  then  the  exemplification  ol  what 
Hume  thought  ''in  the  main  laudable,"  and  deserving  of  "pane- 
gyric !"  We  are  also  compelled  to  accept  this  chaste,  virtuous, 
and  high-principled  king  as  a  specimen,  at  least  for  his  own  times, 
of  those  who  choose  a  religion  on  the  gentility  principle.  This 
man  was  the  Head  of  the  ''  gentility  "  church  of  his  day ! 

We  call  a  Second  Witness — T.  B.  Macaulay :  "  On  the  ignoble  nature 
of  the  restored  exile,  adversity  had  exhausted  all  her  discipline  in  vain. 
He  had  one  immense  advantage  over  most  other  princes.  Though  born  in 
the  purple,  he  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
the  diversities  of  character  than  most  of  his  subjects.  He  had  known 
restraint,  danger,  penury,  and  dependence.  He  had  often  sufiered  from 
ingratitude,  insolence,  and  treachery.  He  had  received  many  signal  proofs 
of  faithful  and  heroic  attachment.  He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw,  both 
sides  of  human  nature.  But  only  one  side  remained  in  his  memory.  He 
had  learned  only  to  distrust  and  despise  his  species — to  consider  integrity  in 
man  and  modesty  in  woman  as  mere  acting.  Nor  did  he  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself  He  was  incapable  of  friendship  j  yet 
he  was  perpetually  led  by  favourites  without  being  in  the  smallest  degree 
duped  by  them.  He  knew  that  their  regard  to  his  interests  was  all  simu- 
lated J  but  from  a  certain  easiness,  which  had  no  connection  with  humanity, 
he  submitted,  half-laughing  at  himself,  to  be  made  the  tool  of  any  woman 
whose  person  attracted  him,  or  of  any  man  whose  tattle  diverted  him.     He 
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thought  little,  and  cared  less  about  religion.  He  seems  to  have  passed  his 
life  in  dawdling  suspense  between  Hobbism  and  Popery.  He  was  crowned 
in  his  youth  with  the  covenant  in  his  hand ;  he  died  at  last  with  the  Host 
sticking  in  his  throat;  and  during  most  of  the  intermediate  years,  was 
occupied  in  persecuting  both  Covenanters  and  Catholics.  He  was  not  a 
tyrant  from  the  ordinary  motives.  He  valued  power  for  its  own  sake  little, 
and  fame  still  less.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  or  to  have 
found  any  pleasing  excitement  in  cruelty.  What  he  wanted  was  to  be 
amused — to  get  through  the  twenty-four  hours  pleasantly  without  sitting 
down  to  dry  business.  Sauntering  was,  as  Sheffield  expresses  it,  the  Sultana 
Queen  of  his  Majesty's  affections.  A  sittmg  in  council  would  have  been 
insupportable  to  him,  if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  not  been  there  to 
make  mouths  at  the  Chancellor.  It  has  been  said,  and  is  highly  probable, 
that  in  his  exile,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  sell  his  rights  to  Cromwell  for  a 
good  round  sum.  To  the  last  his  only  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  was, 
they  often  gave  him  trouble  and  would  not  always  give  him  money.  If 
there  was  a  person  for  whom  he  felt  a  real  regard  that  person  was  his 
brother.  If  there  was  a  point  about  which  he  really  entertained  a  scruple 
of  conscience  or  of  honour,  it  was  the  descent  of  the  crown.  Yet  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  for  600,000  pounds  ;  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  broken  off  only  because  he  insisted  on  being  paid  beforehand. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  temper  was  good;  his  manners  agreeable;  his  na- 
tural talents  above  mediocrity.  But  he  was  sensual,  frivolous,  false,  and 
cold-hearted,  beyond  almost  any  prince  of  whom  history  makes  mention." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Charles  II.  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the 
prince  of  modern  historians,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburg  Keview 
for  1835,  upon  Macintosh.  This,  too,  is  just  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  witness  intending  to  be  fair,  but  occupying 
Macaulay's  stand  point.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion,  very  often  strangely  overlooked  in  hearing  the  testimony 
of  historians,  that  he  that  is  not  heartily  under  its  spiritual  in- 
fluence does  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  its  power,  but  is  actually 
averse  to  its  spirit.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God."  This  is  as  true  of  historians  as  of  other  men. 
Mr.  Macaulay  never  has  professed,  but  often  laughed  at,  evangeli- 
calism, lie  understands  almost  as  little,  and  seems  not  to  care 
much  more  than  did  Charles  II.  himself,  about  the  tremendous 
inward  and  outward  workings  of  the  spiritual  powers,  and  that 
grand  era  of  conflict  between  Jesus  Christ,  as  rightful  head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  World's  Prince  who  claimed  to  be  bead  of  the 
Church.  Some  say,  Macaulay  is  not  to  be  trusted  at  all ;  because 
he  is  superficial,  flippant,  and  obstinate.  We  think  this  judgment 
too  severe.  He  appears  to  us  to  be  unreliable  only  when  the  very 
actings  of  the  religious  principle,  in  its  deep,  grave,  unearthly 
moods,  is  the  matter  in  hand.  Of  religious  loyalty,  faith,  and 
conscience ;  the  deep  struggles  of  renewed  souls  for  immortal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  of  the  peculiar  conflicts  and  trials,  and  gifts  from  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  grace,  to  religious  souls  to  die  martyrs  for 
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inspired  truths,  he  comprehends  little  more  than  David  Hume 
himself.  Of  course  he  failed  to  see  the  true  nature  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  English  dragoons,  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
Charles  II.  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
maintaining  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  Head  of  the  Church.  This 
he  failed  to  see ;  and  no  man  can  be  much  surprised  at  it,  but  one 
who  thinks  that  historians  are  not  fallen  men ;  or  one  who  thinks 
that  the  veils  on  men's  minds,  which  are  woven  out  of  their  own 
spiritual  condition,  do  not  apply  to  writers  of  history. 

The  Third  Wifness — the  Pictorial  History  of  England.    By 
Ceaik  and  Macfarlane  : 

"  When  the  crawling  and  foot-licking  age  of  loyalty  succeeded  with 
the  Restoration,  there  was  exhibited  by  right  reverend  and  most  learned 
prelates,  a  fanaticism  less  fervid,  indeed,  but  far  more  profane  and 
mischievous  than  that  of  the  Commonwealth — and  God,  the  Church, 
and  the  king,  became  their  Trinity,  while  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  person 
of  the  three  was  the  most  devoutly  worshipped.  Then,  too,  the  duties  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  were  inculcated  as  the  golden  rule  of 
Christian  practice,  while  opposition  to  monarchy  was  represented  as  a 
crime  in  which  if  the  sinner  died,  his  salvation  was  hopeless.  In  the  same 
way,  Charles  and  his  brother  were  fanatics,  who  vibrated  to  the  very  last 
between  their  confessors  and  their  ministers ;  and  those  gay  and  guilty 
courtiers  were  fanatics,  who  even  amid  their  excesses,  would  sometimes  fast 
and  pray  and  be  visited  by  supersitious  impulses  more  ridiculous  than  the 
worst  that  have  been  fabled  of  Cromwell  himself." 

And  again : 

"In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  restoration  brought  with  it  a 
tide,  not  only  of  levity,  but  of  licentiousness — an  inundation  of  all  the 
debauchery  of  the  French  court,  in  which  Charles  and  his  followers  had 
chiefly  spent  their  exile.  The  strangest  scenes  were  exhibited  in  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  dressing-room,  where  Evelyn  saw  this  worthless 
Cleopatra  in  her  loose  morning  garment,  as  she  had  newly  got  out  of  bed, 
while  his  Majesty  and  the  court  gallants  were  standing  about  her.  In  some 
other  points  Charles'  domestic  habits  were  also  very  singular.  His  especial 
favourites  were  little  spaniels,  of  a  breed  that  still  retains  his  name — to 
these  he  was  so  much  attached  that  he  not  only  suffered  them  to  follow  him 
everywhere,  but  even  to  litter  and  nurse  their  brood  in  his  bed-chamber ; 
on  account  of  which  the  room,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Court  was  filthy  and 
offensive.  Court  language  was  in  no  better  taste.  Charles,  in  quarrelling 
with  Lady  Castlemaine,  called  her  Si.jade,  and  she,  in  return,  called  him  a 
fool;  and  the  first  English  phrase  which  the  queen  learned,  and  which  she 
applied  to  her  husband  was,  "  you  lie."  The  levity  of  the  court  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  anecdote  told  by  Pepys,  that  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  of  national  disgrace,  when  the  Dutch  had  blocked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  burned  the  English  shipping,  Charles  was  supping  with 
10 
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Lady  Castlemaine,  at  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's,  where  the  company 
diverted  themselves  v^ith  hunting  a  moth."' 

This  witness  speaks  from  the  stand-point  of  that  liberal  feeling 
in  Great  Britain,  in  modern  times,  which  gathered  chiefly  under 
the  lead  of  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburg  Review — Sydney 
Smith,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Macintosh — to  put  down  religious 
persecution.  The  work  seems  in  the  main,  impartial.  But  failing  to 
distinguish  between  the  persecuting  spirit,  the  lamentable  error  of 
almost  all  Christendom  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  it  is  the 
fault  of  all  other  religions,  and  even  of  mankind  at  large,  before 
the  benign  principle  became  known  that  man  is  not  lord  of  the 
conscience — these  writers  seem  impartial  only  in  the  hatred  of  all 
spiritual  religion.  It  appears  entirely  fair,  therefore,  to  give  full 
credit  to  this  witness,  in  reference  to  all  matters  not  connected 
with  the  personal  experience  of  spiritual  religion. 

Fourth  Witness — Wilberforce,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford; 
taken  frori)  his  Introduction  to  Evelyn's  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin. 
Published  in  1847.  See  London  Quarterly  Review^  foi'  Sej)tem- 
her,  1847. 

*'In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  affects  nations 
just  as  it  does  individuals,  had  plunged  into  dissipation  all  ranks,  on  their 
escape  from  the  narrow  austerities  and  gloomy  sourness  of  Puritanism.  The 
court,  as  was  natural,  shared  to  the  full  in  these  new  excesses  of  an  unre- 
strained indulgence — while  many  other  influences  led  to  its  wider  corrup- 
tion. The  foreifjn  habits  contracted  in  their  banishment,  by  the  returning 
courtiers,  were  ill-suited  to  the  natural  gravity  of  English  manners,  and  in- 
troduced at  once  a  wide-spread  licentiousness.  The  personal  character, 
moreover,  of  the  king  helped  on  the  general  corruption.  Gay,  popular, 
and  witty,  with  a  temper  nothing  could  cross,  and  an  affabiUty  noihing 
could  repress,  he  was  thoroughly  sensual,  selfish,  and  depraved; — vice  in 
him  was  made  so  attractive  by  the  wit  and  gaiety  with  which  it  was  tricked 
out,  that  its  utmost  grossness  seemed,  for  the  time,  rather  to  win  than 
repulse  beholders.  Around  the  king  clustered  a  band  of  congenial  spirits, 
a  galaxy  of  corruption,  who  spread  the  pollution  on  every  side.  The  names 
of  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  of  Etheridge,  Lyttleton,  and  Sedley,  still 
maintain  a  bad  preeminence  in  the  annals  of  English  vice.  As  far  as  the 
common  eye  could  reach,  there  was  little  to  resist  the  evil." 

The  wild  young  Phaeton,  of  the  classic  fable,  could  as  easily 
have  driven  the  horses  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,^Pan  and  his 
satyrs  could  as  easily  have  drawn  up  a  system  of  orthodox,  living, 
evangelical  divinity, — as  this  king  and  this  court  could  play  the 
part  of  Head  of  such  a  deep,  grave,  and  vitally  religious  Church 
as  that  of  Scotland.  The  witness  is  unexceptionable,  too,  on  the 
points  on  which  we  have  heard  him.  He  is  of  that  church  of 
which  monarchs  and  ministers  of  State  are  still  controlling  po- 
tentates. 
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Fifth  Witness — Pepys'  Dairy  Itself,  as  we  find  the  cream  of 
it  in  the  Edinburg  Review^  for  Ncmemher^  1825.  This  man  Pepys 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  stand-point  at  all.  He  is  a  mere 
flunkey, — a  mere  moth,  bnzzing  with  extatic  delight  around  the 
lamp  of  royalty,  though  that  lamp  be  fed  with  the  very  essence  of 
sensual  degradation.    He  says : 

"  In  the  privy  garden  I  saw  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petticoats  of  my 
Lady  Castlemaine's,  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,  that  ever  I  saw ;  and 
did  me  good  to  look  at  them.  Sarah  told  me  how  the  king  dined  at  Lady  Castle- 
maine's, and  supped  every  day  ana  night  last  week;  and  that  the  night 
the  bonfires  were  made,  for  joy  of  the  queen's  arrival,  the  king  was  there; 
that  there  was  no  fire  ac  her  door,  though  at  all  the  rest  of  the  doors  almost 
in  the  street  j  which  was  much  observed ;  and  that  the  king  and  she  did 
send  for  a  pair  of  scales  and  weighed  one  another  j  and  she,  being  with 
child,  was  said  to  be  the  heaviest. 

"  Mr.  Pickering  tells  me  the  story  is  very  true  of  a  child  being  dropped 
at  the  ball  at  court ;  and  that  the  king  had  it  in  his  closet  a  week  after,  and 
did  dissect  it ;  and  making  great  sport  of  it,  and  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  must  have  been  a  month  and  three  hours  old ;  and  that  whatever  others 
think,  he  hath  the  greatest  loss,  (it  being  a  boy,  as  he  says:)  that  he  hath 
lost  a  subject  by  the  business.  He  told  nie,  also,  how  loose  the  court  is. 
Nobody  looking  after  business,  but  every  man  his  lust  and  gain;  and  how 
the  king  is  now  become  besotted  upon  Mrs.  Stewart  j  that  he  gets  into 
corners,  and  will  be  with  her  half  an  hour  together,  kissing  her,  to  the  ob- 
servation of  all  the  world ;  and  she  now  stays  by  herself  and  expects  it, 
as  my  Lady  Castlemaine  did  use  to  do ;  to  whom  the  king,  he  says,  is  Htill 
kind." 

Truly  the  gay  cavalier  king  is,  we  would  think,  rather  too 
richly,  strongly  gay,  even  for  the  furious  anti-puritanism  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  One  would  hope  he  was  rather  too  gay  to  be  head 
even  of  the  church  which  contended  so  valiantly  for  the  Book  of 
Sports ;  much  more,  to  be  head  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But 
let  us  hear  the  witness  : 

"  Pierce,  do  tell  me,  among  other  news,  the  late  frolic  and  debauchery 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Buckhurst  running  up  and  down  all  the  night, 
almost  naked,  through  the  streets ;  and  at  last  fighting,  and  being  beat  by 
the  watch,  and  clapped  up  all  night;  and  how  the  king  takes  their  parts; 
and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  (the  same  miscreant  who  imprisoned 
the  anther  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  preaching)  hath  laid  the  constable  by 
the  heels  to  answer  it  next  sessions  ;  which  is  a  horrid  shame.  Also,  how 
the  king  and  these  gentlemen  did  make  the  fiddler  of  Thetford,  this  last 
progress,  to  sing  them  all  the  obscene  songs  they  could'think  of.  That  the 
king  was  drunk  at  Saxam,  with  Sedley,  Buckhurst,  &c.,  the  night  that  my 
Lord  Arlington  came  thither,  and  would  not  give  him  audience,  or  could 
not :  which  is  true ;  for  it  was  the  night  that  I  was  there  and  saw  the  king 
go  up  to  his  chamber,  and  was  told  that  the  king  had  been  drinking.  He 
tells  me  that  the  king  and  Lady  Castlemaine  are  quite  broken  off,  and  she  is 
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gone  away,  and  is  •with  child,  and  swears  the  king  shall  own  it;  and  she 
will  have  it  christened  in  tjie  chapel  at  White  Hall  so,  and  owned  for  the 
king's,  as  other  kings  have  done  j  or  she  will  bring  it  into  White  Hall 
gallery,  and  dash  the  brains  of  it  out  before  the  king's  face  !  He  tells  me 
that  the  king  and  court  were  never  in  the  world  so  bad  as  they  are  now,  for 
gaming,  swearing,  women,  and  drinking,  and  the  most  abominable  vices 
that  ever  were  in  the  world ;  so  that  all  must  come  to  nought." 

What  a  luscious  and  generous  escape  from  Puritanism  this  was ! 
But  be  proceeds : 

"  They  came  to  Sir  G.  Carteret's  house,  at  Cranbourne,  and  there  were 
entertained  and  all  made  drunk;  and  being  nil  drunk,  Armerer  did  come  to 
the  king,  and  swore  to  him  by  God.  'Sir,'  says  he,  'you  are  not  so  kind 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  of  late,  as  you  used  to  be.'  '  Not  I  ?'  says  the  king. 
'  Why  so  V  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  if  you  are,  let  us  drink  his  health.' 
'Why  let  us  !'  says  the  king.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank  it ;  and 
having  done,  the  king  began  to  drink  it.  '  Nay,  sir,'  says  Armerer,  '  by  God 
you  must  do  it  on  your  knees.'  So  he  did,  and  then  all  the  company — and 
having  done,  it,  all  fell  a  crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin  and  kissing  one 
another  I  the  king  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  York  the  king! 
and  in  such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never  people  were;  and  so  passed  the  day." 

We  now  wish  to  recall  one  of  the  witnesses  for  a  moment — 
Mr.  Macaulay — and  hear  a  few  sentences  from  his  article  on  the 
Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  Published  in  the  Edinburg 
Review,  for  1841.     He  says: 

"  We  can  at  present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English  play,  written 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  married  women 
is  represented  in  a  favorable  light.  We  remember  many  plays  in  which 
such  persons  are  baffled,  exposed,  covered  with  derision,  and  insulted  by 
triumphant  husbands.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Falstafif,  with  all  his  wit  and 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

"  On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  dramatists  invariably  represent  adultery — we 
do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo — we  do  not  say  as  an  error  which  the  violence  of 
pas.«ion  may  excuse — but  as  the  calling  of  a  fine  gentleman — as  a  grace 
without  which  his  character  would  be  imperfect.  It  is  assential  to  his 
breeding  and  his  place  in  society  that  he  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of 
his  neighbors,  as  that  he  should  know  French,  or  that  he  should  have  a 
sworjd  at  his  side.  In  all  this  there  is  no  passion,  and  scarcely  any  things 
that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  intrigues  just  as  he  wears  a  wig ; 
because  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig,  perhaps  a 
puritan,  All  the  agreeable  qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant.  All 
the  contempt  and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate  husband." 

To  be  of  the  "gentleman-like  persuasion"  in  such  times,  we 
submit,  is  rather  an  equivocal  compliment. 

Keeping  our  attention  still  fixed  on  the  great  quarrel  in  Scot- 
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land,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  approach  nnderstandingly,  one 
more  witness  must  be  introduced.  His  testimony  relates  more 
Bpecially  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  quarrel,  that  is — the  deter- 
mination of  king  Charles  II.  to  compel  the  Scottish  people  to 
become  Episcopalians. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  called  to  account  for  his  singular 
misconceptions  of  Scottish  Church  History,  in  a  series  of  articles, 
by  McCrie,  in  the  Christian  Instructor,  he  defended  himself,  by 
reviews  of  some  of  his  own  works,  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  London.  In  those  defences,  he  quoted  Kirkton's 
Church  History  as  his  authority.  We  will,  therefore,  take  Sir 
Walter's  witness  in  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
Charles  11. 

Sixth  Witness — Kirhton :  "  The  king,  (Charles  11.,)  even  as  his  father, 
was  resolute  for  bishops,  notwithstanding  his  oath  to  the  contrary;  he 
knew  well  bishops  would  never  be  reprovers  of  the  court,  and  the  first 
article  of  their  catechism  was  non-resistance.  They  were  men  of  that 
discretion  as  to  dissemble  great  men's  faults,  and  not  so  severe  as  the  Pres- 
byterians. They  were  the  best  tools  for  tyranny  in  the  world ;  for  do  a 
king  what  he  would,  their  daily  instruction  was  kings  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  none  might  put  forth  a  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  be 
innocent.  The  king  knew  also  he  could  be  sm-e  of  their  vote  in  Parliament, 
desire  what  he  would ;  and  that  they  would  plant  a  set  of  ministers  which 
might  instill  principles  of  loyalty  into  the  people,  till  they  turned  them  first 
slaves,  then  beggars.  They  were  all  for  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  most 
of  them  for  the  universal  propriety,  and  to  make  the  people  believe  the  king 
was  lord  of  all  their  goods  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  and  for  these 
reasons — and  such  as  these— they  were  so  much  the  darlings  of  our  kings, 
that  king  James  was  wont  to  say  '  no  bishop,  no  king.'  So  bishops  the 
king  would  have  at  any  rate. 

"  Meanwhile  the  king's  character  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  and  idola- 
trous affections  of  the  miserable  people  of  Scotland  (they  were  far  away 
and  knew  him  not)  that  a  man  might  more  safely  have  blasphemed  Jesus 
Christ  than  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  glory  of  his  perfections.  People 
would  never  believe  he  was  to  introduce  bishops  till  they  were  settled  in 
their  seats;  and  there  was  a  certain  man  had  his  tongue  bored  for  saying 
the  Duke  of  York  was  a  papist,  which  the  priests  at  London  would  not 
believe  upon  his  coronation  day;  and  that  day  he  first  went  to  mass,  four- 
teen of  them  choosed  for  their  text,  Psalm  cxviii :  2'2. — {'The  stone  which 
the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner,') — making  him 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

"  As  for  Charles,  many  times  did  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  and  even 
many  godly  men  among  them,  give  the  Lord  hearty  thanks  that  we  had  a 
gracious  Protestant  king,  though,  within  a  few  years,  he  published  it  to  the 
world  that  he  lived  a  secret  papist  all  his  life,  and  died  a  professed  one  with 
the  hostie  in  his  mouth."     History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  p.  132. 

If  the  reader  has  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  character  of 
Charles  II.,  then  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  real  thing  before 
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US,  that  is — the  forcible  alteration  of  the  Scottish  Church  govern- 
ment from  Presbytery  to  Episcopacy,  by  the  authority  of  the 
king's  supremacy  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State.  Charles  II.  was 
the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  her 
Protestant  monarchs  had  been  so  acknowledged  since  Henry  YIII. 
Why  the  Church  of  England  never  complained  of  her  head,  when 
he  was  such  as  this  man,  let  those  answer  who  have  the  means 
and  inclination  so  to  do.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  biting 
reproach  to  the  English  bishops  that  they  never  once  recalcitratea 
against  Charles  IL  as  the  Head  of  the  Church.  How  much  lower 
could  they  have  bowed  to  sin  ? 

The  Scottish  Church  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  its 
head.  They  would  obey  him  in  civil  matters — not  in  spiritual 
matters.  They  acknowledged  him  as  Chief  of  the  State,  not  as 
Head  of  the  Church. 

The  famous  act  of  supremacy  did  "  assert,  enact  and  declare 
that  his  Majesty  hath  supreme  authority  and  supremacy  over  all 
persons,  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  within  his  kingdom ;  and 
that  by  virtue  thereof,  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external 
government  and  policy  of  the  Church  doth  properly  belong  to  his 
ilajesty  and  his  successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  Crown." 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  much  clearer  to  a  sober 
mind,  in  our  day,  than  the  principle  that  the  civil  government  is 
supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  that  theLord  Jesus  alone  is  supreme 
in  matters  of  conscience  in  religious  matters.  Render  unto 
GcBsar  the  things  that  are  CcBsar'^s^  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God'^s.  This  principle  gives  clear  light  against  the  corrupt 
Seward  and  Sumner  doctrine  of  modern  times ;  that  the  civil 
government  is  not  supreme  in  civil  aftairs,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
equally  clear  light  against  the  corrupt  Jacobite  doctrine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  the  civil  government  is  supreme  in  re- 
ligious matters.  It  is  astonishing  that,  even  under  such  kings  as 
Henry  YIII ,  Charles  II.,  a  George  lY.,  the  high-bred  and  learned 
English  prelates  should  have  continued,  up  to  this  day,  to  hold  to 
this  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  religious  matters. 
But  it  is  true  that  they  do  hold  to  it  yet.  This  doctrine  in  Eng' 
land  sprung  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  reformation  in  that 
country.  The  reformation  there,  as  is  well  known,  sprung  from 
the  divorce  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  political  affair.  It  was 
a  mere  revolt  from  a  chief-priest  who  dwelt  upon  the  Tiber,  and 
could  have  no  lawful  wife  at  all,  to  a  chief-priest  who  dewlt  upon 
the  Thames,  and  would  have  what  wives  he  chose — a  revolt  from 
a  priest-pope  to  a  king-pope — save,  and  except,  indeed,  what  the 
word  of  God  did  among  the  people,  which  was  often  against  the 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  story  of  the  Scottish  Church  had  been  far  different.    The 
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Reformation  in  Scotland  was  in  the  main,  a  revival  of  religion, 
a  work  of  the  word  of  God,  made  powerful  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  was  such  as  the  reformations  on  the  continent  were.  It  was 
such  as  the  reformation  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  was.  It  was 
produced  by  spiritual,  not  carnal  weapons.  It  was  conducted  by 
spiritual  and  religious  men.  The  politicians  were  merely  its  pro- 
tectors. Tiiey  were  not  its'  fathers  and  its  martyrs,  as  they  were 
in  England.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuart's,  brought  this  principle  of  the  su- 
premacy of  civil  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  trial  in 
Scotland.  The  attempt  of  Charles  TL  to  compel  Scotland  into 
Episcopacy  put  the  matter  to  immediate  issue. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1661 — the  same  year  on  which  Sir 
Harry  Vane  was  put  to  death  for  republicanism,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  for  Presbyterianisra — the  same  year  on  which  the  body 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  dug  up  from  the  grave  and  publicly  hung 
at  Tyburn,  by  the  chaste  religious  and  patriotic  court  of  Charles 
11. — in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  Charles  II.  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Scottish  Council  of  State,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  in- 
convenience of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  assert- 
ing its  inconsistency  with  monarchy,  he  says :  "  Wherefore,  we 
declare  our  firm  resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for 
restoring  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  its   right  government   by 
bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles."    The  tory  writers 
have  pleaded  to  this,  that  it  was  a  simple  repeal  of  the  recent 
laws  which  established  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  leaving  of 
those  old  laws  in  force  which  established  Episcopacy — only  the 
king  of  England  was  the  head  of  the  bishops  instead  of  the  pope 
of  Rome.     The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  never  were  any  Pro- 
testant bishops  in  Scotland  before  the  late  troubles,  but  nominal 
bishops,  tulchan  bishops,  put  there  by  ungodly  patrons  to  draw 
the  revenues  of  the  old  sees.    Knox,  Melville  and  Henderson  are 
siiiScient  proof  that  the  stroke  of  the  word  of  God,  on  regenerate 
Christian  conscience,  always  sent  forth  a  Presbyterian  sound  in 
Scotland.     And  it  is  also  alleged,  in  extenuation,  that  this  violent 
change  in  the  Scottish  Church  government  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament.     So  it  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  corrupt  packing 
of  the  Parliament,  and  then  not  without  threats  and  intimidation. 
All  pretence  of  excuse  for  the  Act  on  the  ground  of  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  swept  away  completely,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  herself  bled  and  groaned  forth  her  opposition 
for  twenty  years.     She  never  did  agree  to  it. 

As  to  the  attitude  in  which  the  royal  satyr,  who  was  kiss- 
ing my  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mrs.  Stewart  in  corners,  and 
carousing  with  Sedley  and  Buckhurst  in  drunken  brawls,  appears 
in  this  grave  Scottish  transaction,  of  course  his  attitude  is  sorry. 
Few  readers,  however,  will  fail  to  be  surprised,  on  being  reminded 
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how  sorry  is  the  attitude  in  which  he  appears.  The  Scottish 
people  had  felt  a  deep  and  tender  loyalty  to  Oljarles  II.  long 
before  his  restoration  in  England,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  because  he  was  the  heir  of  their  own  ancient  line  of  kings. 
He  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  ten  years  before  he  was 
acknowledged  king  of  England.  Cromwell's  crowning  mercy  ot 
Dunbar  had  awakened  him  from  that  dream  of  hope.  But  wot 
before  he  had  published  to  the  world  his  famous  Dumferlme  De- 
claration^ in  August,  1650 — which  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Wodrow.  On  that  occasion  he  vowed  that  he  was  a  conscientious 
Presbyterian,  and  after  subscribing  tbe  covenants,  or  mutual 
bonds  in  which  the  Presbyterians  of  that  day  bound  themselves 
to  each  other,  he  voluntarily  added  the  following  clause ;  "  And 
his  Majest}'  having,  upon  a  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  and 
equity  of  all  the  heads  and  articles  thereof,  now  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed, the  national  covenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland,  doth  declare  that  he  hath  not  sworn 
and  subscribed  those  covenants,  and  entered  into  the  oath  of  God 
with  his  people,  upon  any  sinister  intention  of  crooked  design  for 
attaining  his  own  ends,  but  so  far  as  human  weakness  will  permit, 
in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved,  in  the  Lord's  strength,  to  adhere  thereto,  and  to  prose- 
cute to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  the  ends  thereof  in  his  station 
and  calling,  really,  constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  his 
life." 

The  only  apology  he  ever  offered,  as  far  as  is  known — for  what 
appears  about  the  basest  instance  of  perjury  in  history — is  found 
in  the  flippant  jest  already  mentioned,  about  the  "gentleman-like 
persuasion !" 

Few  of  the  Scottish  noblemen  had  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwejl — or  as  submitting  to  the  government  of  Crom- 
well was  called — talcen  the  tender.  A  faithful  loyalty  to  their 
hereditary  line  of  kings  had  prevented  the  Scottish  noblemen 
from  going  over  to  Cromwell  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  ingenious 
slander  against  them  that  they  sold  their  king,  Charles  I.,  to  the 
English  Parliament,  has  been  thoroughly  exploded  by  the  dates^ 
which  prove  that  the  corruption  imputed  was  impossible.  One 
of  the  few  Scottish  noblemen  who  did  take  the  tender,  forsake  the 
fortunes  of  the  Stuart's,  totally,  and  go  thoroughly  over  to  Crom- 
well, was  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  afterwards 
betrayed  the  Covenanters  in  turn,  went  back  to  the  king,  and 
became  such  a  pink  of  royalist  chivalry  as  to  become  a  prime 
favourite  of  the  author  of  Waverly. 

About  as  few  ot  the  Scottish  clergy  as  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
had  taken  the  tender.     Cromwell's  Independents  were  regarded 
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by  them  as  the  ultra-puritans,  which  the}'^  have  siuce shown  them-* 
selves  to  be  in  New  England.  We  are  sorry  they  did  not  at  once 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  religions  liberty  which  breathed  from  the  soul 
of  that  great-hearted  Paladin  of  spiritual  Christendom.  But  ho 
was  too  revolutionary,  too  levelling,  too  unconservative  for  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Among  the  few  of  the  clergy  who  did  take 
the  tender,  and  join  in  the  ultra-puritanism  of  Cromwell's  army, 
was  the  Reverend  James  Sharp.  This  brought  him  into  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Protector.  On  one  occasion  he  and  Crom- 
well had  a  long  conversation.  Grim  old  Great  Heart  had  a  far 
keener  eye  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  men,  even  while  he  was  de- 
livering himself  of  his  winding  and  parenthetical  sentences,  than 
such  a  man  as  Sharp  could  stand.  C/romwell  never  liked  SharpJ 
He  declared,  after  that  conversation,  that  he  believed  Sharp  to  be 
an  atheist  at  bottom.  •     '^^  -i  -i  .('vja.  -j-i"'  v  -vi-ii  .1..  ..-:j.;v^ 

When  the  agitations  and  riegociationfiVeifegbitigon  atLondbn, 
after  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  during  the  hesita- 
tion of  Monk  and  his  army,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Sharp  was 
sent  up  thither,  as  the  agent  or  ambassador  of  the  Presbyterians, 
to  see  that  they  might  obtain  protection  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, whatever  it  might  be.  While  Charles  was  at  ^reda, 
making  abundance  of  those  fair  promises  which  were  to  be  kept 
like  the  Dumferline  Declaration,  Sharp  was  sent  over  there  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  Church.  And  after  the 
bringing  in  of  the  king  in  1660,  Sharp  was  still  the  trusted  agent 
of  the  Scottish  Church  near  Charles  II.  When  lovers  break  off, 
the  letters  which  pass  between  them  in  their  days  of  harmony, 
often  tell  awkward  tales  upon  one  party  dr  the  other.  Sharp's 
letters  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Edinbui-g,  while  he  was 
their  accredited  ambassador  to  Breda  and  to  London,  are  pre- 
served in  the  introduction  to  Wodrow's  History.  It  is  the  most 
cleanly  cut  and  deeply  engraved  monument,  to  his  own  infamy, 
that  any  ipan  known  to  his.tory  has  erected  in  writing.  There 
will  "never  be  any  need  for  the  chisel  of  Old  Mortality  to  touch 
that  monument,  while  the  English  letters  are  legible,  and  human 
reason  has  her  throne  in  society.  As  soon  as  it  was  certainly 
known  that  the  king  intended  to  break  the  covenant  of  his  youth 
with  the  people  of  Scotland,  undertake  that  singular  job  for  such 
a  man  as  he,  the  dragooning  of  those  people  from  one  religion  to 
another.  Sharp  instantly  became  a  convert  to  Episcopacy.  With 
the  very  letters  of  credence  and  of  confidence  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  his  pocket,  he  at  once  received  and  accepted  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  which  constituted  him  at  once  the 
arch-enemy,  and  the  arch-persecutor  of  those  whose  trusted  agent 
and  vowed  friend  and  brother  he  was  up  to  that  time.  His  being 
in  possession  of  the  counsels,  designs,  and  full  confidence  of  the 
Presbyterians,  enabled  him  to  be,  what  he  immediately  became,  the 
11 
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most  exquisitely  cruel,  and  stiDging,  and  unrelenting  of  their 

persecutors.  -•      ■:•■:  ■'  /'        ■'.'/..>':,:•   "-     -     ••■■  :':^  ^•:^  :■:":. /'::V; 

Among  our  American  Jacobites,  and  sym;^athizer8  with  the 
measures  of  Charles  II.,  there  is  found  a  remarkable  want  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  plainest  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
period.  Some  think  the  Covenanters  were  merely  rebels  on  a 
civil  account,  and  that  good  king  Charles,  and  dear  bishop  Sharp, 
had  never  done  any  harm  to  the  horrid  Covenanters !  The  writer 
has  himself  heard  an  Episcopal  lady  strive  hard  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  Presbyterian  persecution  of  Sharp ! !  She  knew  evi- 
dently not  a  word  of  his  treachery — not  a  word  of  the  private 
licentiousness  of  his  character  at  St.  Andrews — not  a  word  of  his 

bribe.  ■  :.  <  :•;' •      ■-  ;  ''  r^  ■■.  .    .  .       '■■'  ^  '  '■  \''^'  '  ',    ' 

.  1  In  this  connection,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  a  little  curious  in- 
terest to  notice  what  account  is  given  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  in  the  Waverley  Novels,  from  which 
some  of  our  Jacobites  boast  that  they  derive  their  whole  stock  of 
Scottish  Church  History.  The  principal  historic  sketch  of  those 
times  which  he  gives,  is  introductory  to  Old  Mortality,  and  com- 
mences with  the  second  chapter  of  that  romance.    It  begins  thus: 

"  Under  the  reign  of  the  last  Stuarts,  there  was  an  anxious 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  counteract,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  strict  or  puritanical  spirit  ^which  had 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Kepublican  Government,  and 
to  revive  those  feudal  institutions  which  united  the  vassal  to  the 
leige-lord,  and  both  to  the  crown."  And  thus  the  sketch  proceeds 
for  a  page  or  two,  as  every  reader  may  see,  by  turning  to  that 
fascinating  and  ubiquitous  romance.  ]S^ow,  although  the  scene  of 
this  romance  is  laid  just  after  the  assassination  of  Sharp,  though 
Sharp  is  the  martyr-lamb  of  the  whole  story,  though  Balfour  of 
Burley  is  the  big  black  fiend,  the  hero  of  pitch,  of  the  book,  yet 
110  man  could  gather  from  any  place  of  the  whole  work  that  is 
remembered  or  can  be  found,  any  thing  of  Sharp's  bright,  sweet 
history  in  London,  or  any  thing  of  the  real  nature  of  the  troubles 
in  Scotland,  in  the  efibrt  of  the  Government  to  force  the  con- 
sciences and  change  the  religion  of  that  people.  Throughout 
those  fascinating  romances  the  Scottish  troubles  are  represented  as 
the  restlessness  of  civil  rebellion  and  turbulence,  against  a  reason- 
able and  paternal  Government !  And  such  many  American  Ja- 
cobites, who  have  not  met  with  other  and  better  information,  seem 
really  and  honestly  to  believe  them  to  have  been ! 

But  with  what  feelings  could  an  American,  thus  apologizing 
for  his  countrymen  as  well  as  might  be;  read  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  November,  1847,  entitled 
Magus  Muir — the  place  at  which  Sharp  was  assassinated,  signed 
W.  E.  A.,  the  initials  of  Professor  Aytoun,  the  reputed  editor  of 
that  magazine,  in  which,  without  mention  of  either  Sharp's  public 
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or  his  private  baseness,  he  is  held  up  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  It 
seems  to  us  to  complete  the  list  of  that  hagiologj  on  which  stand 
the  names  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Charles  I.  Laud — Charles 
L — and  Sharp — it  seems  the  very  apotheosis  of  baseness.  Pity 
for  the  interests  of  this  martyr-roll,  that  Charles  IL  and  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  had  not  been  put  to  death  somehow  or  other,  in- 
stead of  dying,  as  they  did,  in  the  private  rottenness  of  their 
infamy.  Their  names  would  have  greatly  enriched  the  list  of 
martyrs  for  anti-pnritanism.  And  this  gilding  of  corruption,  and 
murder  of  historic  truth,  has  been  the  great  deed  of  modern 
genius  I  How  precious  a  gift  is  genius !  Yet  how  weak. are  they 
who  are  thus  misled  by  its  false  and  illusory  glare !  And  how" 
fearful  are  their  responsibilities  who,  by  its  bright  torch,  under- 
take, Salmoneus-like,  to  eclipse  the  radiance  of  the  sun  of  truth ! 

Sharp  was  assassinated  on  Magus  Moor,  in  1679,  by  a  company 
of  men  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  Carmichael,  an  infamous  crea- 
ture and  tool  of  the  Archbishop,  whom  they  expected  would  pass 
that  way.  The  act  was  a  foul  crime,  and  a  piece  of  wretched  and 
short-sighted  policy  ;  anfi  was  so  regarded  by  the  best  and  purest 
of  the  party — the  Covenanters — to  which  these  men  clairaea  to  be 
attached.  Not  ihat  any  man  in  his  senses,  and  in  possession  of 
the  commonest  facts  in  the  history  and  antecedents  of  the  man, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Sharp  deserved  death,  if  man  ever 
deserved  it.  He,  the  false  and  treacherous  instrument  of  the 
death  of  thousands,  whose  blood  was  at  that  very  time  flowing  all 
over  the  west  of  Scotland,  under  the  broadswords  and  pistols  of 
Claverhouse  and  the  English  dragoons,  for  the  offences  of  a  strict 
religion  and  a  strict  morality — he  surely  deserved  death  far  more 
than  they — unless,  indeed,  Jacobism  and  genius  can  avail  to 
overturn  Mount  Sinai  and  eternal  Law  also,  as  well  as  to  bribe 
and  make  drunk  the  muse  of  historic  truth.  But  Archbishop 
Sharp  did  not  die  by  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal,  and  after 
fair  trial.  Therein,  really,  lies  the  crime  of  his  fall.  But  Arch- 
bishop Laud  did  die  by  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal  and  after 
fair  trial,  and  they  have  made  a  martyr  of  him.  Charles  L  did 
die  by  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal  and  after  a  fair  trial,  and 
they  have  made  a  martyr  of  him  I 

But  can  any  one  conjecture  what  idea  there  probably  is  in  the 
mind  of  that  All-seeing  God,  who  looks  down  from  heaven  with 
a  recording  eye  upon  the  memory  of  his  saints  and  the  truth  of 
their  transmitted  good  names,  concerning  that  history  and  that 
romance  which  make  a  martyr  of  such  a  man  as  Sharp,  and 
forget  or  conceal  the  martyred  blood,  and  the  unspotted  good 
names  of  the  host  of  godly  men  then  dying  on  mosses  and  moors, 
by  the  pistol  of  military  execution — Guthrie,  Argyle,  Warriston, 
Cameron,  and  thousands  of  others,  eighteen  thousand  saints  in 
all,  says  the  smallest  estimate,  dying  for  their  religion — offered 
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life  any  day,  any  of  them,  if  they  would  swear  a  profane  oath,  or 
blaspheme  God,  or  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  It  is  an  awful 
question,  and  to  be  fearfully  answered  on  that  strange  and  grand 
day,  when  the  sins  of  acted  history,  and  the  sins  of  the  records  of 
history,  come  to  be  displayed  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  the 
consciences  of  an  intelligent  universe. 

But  we  have  slightly  anticipated.  The  master-piece  of  the 
Government,  for  the  ruin  of  the  Covenanters,  was  that  famous 
Indulgence,  for  their  scruples  about  accepting  which,  the  gay  and 
gifted  Sir  Walter  Scott  holds  them  up  to  such  virtuous  and  pa- 
ternal reproach.  Its  alliance  with  the  arbitrary  government  of 
Charles,  the  miserably  shabby  moral  character  of  the  bishops, 
(with  the  single  ex.ception  of  Archbishop  Leighton,)  and  its  de- 
pendence for  propagation  on  the  pistols  of  Claverhouse,  and  his 
dragoons-^those  Sharp's-rifle-evangelists  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— these  things  were  stripping  the  Episcopal  movement  in 
Scotland  of  all  the  small  amount  of  moral  force  which  it  may 
have  had  at  first  among  the  people.  In  addition  to  these  conside- 
rations, the  moral  character  of  the  perse^cuted  stood  out  in  very 
striking  and  very  telling  contrast  to  that  of  tjie  persecutors.  Some 
device  must  be  fallen  upon,  to  take  off  some  of  the  colour  of 
ungodly  violence  which  the  movement  bore  every  where,  or  else 
the  failure  of  that  movement  was  evident  and  impending.  The 
indulgence  was  such  a  device,  to  the  credit  of  the  invention  of 
which,  we  believe,  that  Archbishop  Sharp  is  confessedly  entitled. 

This  was  an  ecclesiastical  proclamation  or  edict  of  the  king, 
openly  avowing  itself  to  depend  for  its  authority  upon  the  king's 
supremacy  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  offering  the  privilege  of  a 
kind  welcome  back  into  the  church  to  all  such  Presbyterian  min- 
isters as  would  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
They  were  wretchedly  impoverished.  They  were  hunted  by 
dragoons  upon  the  moors  and  upon  the  hills.  Why  should  a  mere 
abstraction  prevent  them  from  returning  to  the  church?  The  act 
would  put  bread  into  the  mouths  of  their  famishing  wives  and 
children.  There  is  hardly  another  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  in  which  the  device  would  not  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. There  are  numbers  of  men,  every  where,  wno  make  a 
boast  of  their  practicability, — who  laugh  at  abstraction,  and  call 
all  principle,  abstraction; — and  who  almost  advertize  themselves 
as  for  sale,  in  the  market  of  short-sighted  expediency.  All  such 
would  have  taken  the  indulgence  with  a  rush.  But  the  indul- 
gence involved  the  very  principle  for  which  the  Covenanters  were 
contending,  the  only  principle  worth  contending  for  in  the  whole 
business — the  principle  that  Charles  11.  could  not  alter  the  Bible  ; 
and  bind  men's  consciences  with  new  obligations  in  religious 
matters.  The  indulgence  granted  subsistence  and  a  place  in  the 
church,  to  such  as  would  barely  acknowledge  the  king's  religious 
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supremacy,  that  is— such  as  would  accept  a  benefice  without  ac- 
knowledging the  bishops'  authority.  And  none  could  accept  it  at 
its  lowest  terms,  and  return,  in  any  way,  and  "  keep  kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries,  and  synods,"  except,  said  the  edict,  "  in  our  name 
and  by  our  authority."  But  high  privileges  were  granted  to  such 
of  the  ejected  ministers  as  would  return  and  accept,  not  only  the 
king's  indulgence,  but  the  bishops'  collation,  and  so  not  only  ac- 
knowledge the  religious  power  of  the  king,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  bishops  also. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  master-piece  of  the  serpentine  cunning 
which  the  writers  of  the  period  ascribe  to  Sharp.  It  was  sure  to 
divide  the  Presbyterians.  Some  in  other  countries  might  have 
been  expected  'to  accept  it  completely,  and  go  wholly  over  to 
Episcopacy.  But  as  good  as  none  did  this  in  Scotland.  Some 
would  acknowledge  the  king,  but  not  the  bishops.  And  some 
would  take  the  plain,  but  fearfully-trying  ground  of  downright 
truth  and  principle,  and  acknowledge  neither.  So  there  would  be 
a  variety  of  parties  among  them.  Eighty  clergymen  were  men- 
tioned, by  names,  as  indulged.  They  were  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  own  parishes — to  celebrate  the  communion  on  the  same 
day  all  over  a  diocese  to  prevent  concert  among  them — and  not 
to  depart  from  their  diocese  without  leave  from  the  bishop. 

Would  that  it  could  be  wriften  that  not  a  man  of  them  ac- 
cepted it  at  all !  And  yet  the  reader  of  the  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord, will  remember  to  what  derision  their  Machrlars^  and  their 
MucMewraths^  and  their  Pound  Texts  are  held  up  in  that  work 
of  wonderful  genius,  because  they  would  not  all  permit  them- 
selves to  be  lured  into  what  all  men  now  admit,  was  an  insidious 
Episcopacy,  involving  the  denial  of  every  principle  which  they 
held  peculiarly  dear.  It  was  with  a  pang  of  sadness,  gradually 
changing  itself  into  the  most  thorough  contempt,  that  tne  writer 
first  saw  the  fact,  since  perfectly  obvious  to-  him,  that  the  author 
of  Old  Mortality  takes  it  as  .his  first  principle  that  the  Scottish 
and  the  English  people  ought  to  have  accepted  whatever  changes 
in  their  religious  faith  and  conscientious  obligations  king  Charles 
chose  to  make;  and  that  he  actually  deals  blame  and  praise  to  the 
parties  respectively,  as  they  accept  the  king  as  lord  of  their  con- 
science, or  do  not  accept  him.  it  will  be  a  first  principle  of  the 
most  hideous  bad  odour  in  coming  years.  Let  every  man  who 
perceives  it,  free  his  garments  from  it  in  good  time. 

But  there  is  another  feature  about  this  indulgence,  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  animus  of  those  who  granted  it.  The 
courtiers  of  Scotland,  who  were  called  lords  of  the  clergy,  actu- 
ally became  alarmed  for  fear  too  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  accept  the  indulgence,  and  that  thus  their  bishops  would 
not  have  vacant  benefices  enough  to  reward  those  who  hungered 
for  the  spoils  of  the  ejection  !     We  do  not  know  that  this  histori- 
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cal  fact  has  been  disputed,  or  is  disputable.     We  use  it  on  the 
authority  of  Wodeow,  and  quote  it  in  his  words.    Yol.  2.,  p.  131 : 
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"  In  this  interval,  the  lords  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  their  orthodox 
ministers,  had  a  meeting  to  fall  upon  means  to  hinder  the  indulgence,  which 
they  apprehended  would  be  ruining  to  their  interests.  No  practical 
measures  could  be  proposed  to  prevent  it  altogether,  since  the  king  bad 
made  known  his  pleasure  ;  but  bishop  Sharp,  to  comfort  his  brethren,  pro- 
mised to  do  his  utmost  to  make  it  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  Presbyterians. 
Indeed,  he  wanted  not  abundance  of  serpentine  subtility;  and  when  his 
attempts  to  break  it  altogether  failed,  he  set  himself  with  all  vigour  to 
have  it  so  clogged,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  break  ministers  and  people  of 
the  Presbyterian  judgment  among  themselves." 

And  yet  Sharp  is  the  virtuous  and  illustrious  martyr  of  Old 
Mortality,  and  these  men  whom  he  set  himself,  with  all  vigor,  to 
break  up  and  divide  among  themselves,  that  his  brethren  might 
get  the  spoils  of  their  Church,  are  perverse  rebels,  whom  fanati- 
cism would, not  permit  to  be  quiet  under  the  mildest  and  most 
virtuous  of  monarchs.  We  rather  think  it  would  take  all  the 
gentility  of  "  the  more  gentleman-like  persuasion,"  and  all  the 
genius  of  the  Waverly  romances,  to  reconcile  us  to  such  martyrs 
as  Sharp,  and  such  men  of  honour  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And, 
yet,  we  await  with  great  cheerfulness,  the  coming,  in  the  realms 
of  history,  of  Talus,  the  iron  man  of  truth,  with  his  fearful  flail 
"to  beat  down  falsehood,  and  the  truth  unfold." 

The  reader  will  find  the  Presbyterian  church  reviled  for  its 
republican  tendencies  during  the  whole"  time  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarts  in  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  divines  met  together 
for  conference,  at  the  Restoration,  to  see  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
accommodation  or  compromise,  the  Presbyterians  objected  to  the 
government  of  the  church  by  a  single  person.  The  Episcopalians 
replied  that  "  they  wondered  they  should  except  against  the 
government  by  one  single  person,  which,  if  applied  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  is  a  most  dangerous  insinuation."*  It  is  well  known 
that  the  attachment  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  11.  to 
Episcopacy,  was  on  a  political  account,  as  it  agreed  with  their 
ideas  of  monarchy,  and  that  in  the  far-famed  and  classic  phrase 
of  the  British  Solomon,  "presbytery  agreed  with  monarchy  as 
God  with  the  devil."f  Hume,  Macintosh,  Macaulay,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  authorities  and  quotations  might 
be  heaped  up  upon  this  point.  They  would  be  useless,  because 
well  known  to  any  one  acquainted  at  all  with  the  tenor  of  British 


*  Neal'a  Puritans,  2.,  572. 

f  Pictorial  History,  Book  7.,  pp,  444,  446. 
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historians.  We  can  hardly  undertake  those  who  know  no 
history  but  the  romances.  The  climate  of  their  Bceotia  is  too 
thick  for  us  at  the  present.  The  reader  will  find  as  neat  a  little 
specimen  as  he  has  often  seen,  of  the  art  of  carrying  water  on 
both  shoulders,  in  the  late  Episcopal  tract  entitled,  "Why  I  am 
a  Churchman,"  wherein  certain  beautiful  analogies  are  pointed 
out,  beween  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  that  of 
the  American  Republic  !1  We  wondered  as  we  read,  whether 
the  writer  had  forgotten  the  bold  and  eloquent  champion  of  his 
cause  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — he  that  spoke  of  blind  and  glo- 
rious old  Milton  as  "  the  Latin  Secretary,  the  blind  adder — and  of 
Charles  II.  as  "the  ne  jplus  ulPra  of  all  regal  excellency  " — Dr. 
Robert  South — and  his  vehement  assaults  on  the  covenant  as  re- 
publican, in  his  anniversary  sermon  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  in  the  memorable  year  1662; — and  his  splendid  and 
triumphant  declaration,  in  his  fifth  sermon,  that  ''Hhe'Church  of 
England  glm'ies  in  nothi/ng  more  than  that  she  is  the  truest  friend 
to  kings  and  to  hingl/y  government  of  any  other  church  in  the 
worlds  It  is  a  little  awkward  sometimes,  to  attempt  to  steer 
both  sides  of  the  same  breakers ;  to  ride  both  sides  of  the  same 
tree  ;  to  be  both  hound  and  hare  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
chase.     ,;,,  .        ' 

But  the  Presbyterians  defended  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  republicanism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Scotland,  and 
pointed  to  their  deep  and  earnest  loyalty  towards  their  ancient 
line  of  kings.  They  did  not  confess  the  charge  of  republicanism 
under  a  monarchy  ;  for  that  would  be  synonymous  with  rebellion. 
But  they  claimed  then,  and  they  claim  now,  they  claimed  in 
Scotland,  and  they  claim  in  America,  to  be  constitutionalists 
under  all  governments.  The  title  of  the  famous  book  of  old 
Samuel  Rutherford — Lex  Rex,  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  said,  has 
never  been  answered,  and  never  can  be  fairly  answered — that 
famous  work  which  king  Charles  II.  graced  with  the  honour  of 
being  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  the  market-cross,  the  title  of  that 
noble  book  was,  indeed,  the  motto  of  all  their  struggles  for 
liberty.  The  condition  of  Britain  at  the  present  time  demon- 
strates, with  all  honour  to  her  noble  races  of  men,  that  liberty  may 
exist  under  a  government  of  law,  even  though  administered  by  a 
king.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  parliamentarians  of  England,  would  have  rebelled 
against  the  Stuarts  on  a  merely  civil  account.  But  they  could  not 
make  a  Stuart  the  lawgiver  of  their  consciences  and  their  religion. 
And  the  mighty  God  who  works  his  deep  designs  in  wondrous 
ways,  bound  civil  liberty  close  around  religion,  as  the  golden  circle 
around  the  jewel,  so  that  in  securing  the  one,  which  he|ftaw  they 
never  would  quietly  let  go,  they  secured  the  other  too.  They 
could  not  permit  a  Stuart  to  be  the  ape  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  a 
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Romanist  permits  the  pope  to  be,  and  lay  the  rude  hands  of 
carnal  and  sensual  laws  upon  the  mysteries  of  man's  religious 

soul.  ..'.;.     .     ;..v>.  ,  <^      ■■r.  >.  ,     ..'<  ^    .   .;■;   '.!.,  ■,    .(  ,      , 

But,  in  truth,  the  course  of  events  very  soon  refuted  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  wliich  the  bishops 
had  so  sedulously  preached  to  the  Scottish  people  during  the 
Episcopal  dragonade  in  that  country.  James  II.,  unfortunately 
for  their  logic,  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Never  were  principles 
more  thoroughly  refuted  by  adverse  necessity  than  theirs  were  by 
the  regular  legal  succession  to  the  throne.  If  the  Scotch  had  no 
right  to  resist  the  compulsory  Episcopacy  of  Charles  II.,  then  the 
English  had  no  right  to  resist  the  compulsory  Romanism  of  James 
n.  If  it  was  wrong  to  resist  Charles  in  Scotland,  it  was  wrong, 
by  precise  parity  of  reasoning,  to  dethrone  James  in  England. 
The  parallel  is  far  worse  than  equal  for  the  bishops.  James' 
offence  was  a  suspension  of  the  laws  enforcing  Episcopacy.  His 
sin  against  them  was  his  ceasing  to  persecute  in  their  behalf.  He 
suspended  the  laws,  by  usurped  power,  so  as  to  grant  toleration 
to  papists  and  covenanters.  Then  they  deserted,  dethroned,  de- 
featea,  and  drove  him  away.  Charles'  offence  Vas  a  rigourous 
administration  of  executive  decrees,  establishing  Episcopacy 
"where  the  people  did  not  desire  it.  He  persecuted  the  Covenan- 
ters to  drive  them  to  a  faith  strange  and  hateful  to  them.  They 
never  preached  passive  obedience.  They  seldom  practiced  civil 
rebellion.  They  made  a  sort  of  passive  resistance^  if  that  is  an 
allowable  idea.  The  Cameronians,  or  hill-people^  alone,  disowned 
the  civil  authority  of  the  king.  But  if  it  was  right  and  proper  to 
drive  off  the  king  of  England  for  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  would 
it  not  have  been  precisely  as  right  to  drive  off  the  king  of  Scot- 
land for  being  an  Episcopalian  ?  Is  there  any  imaginable  differ- 
ence, except  that  the  bishops  were  on  the  winning  side  in  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  All  honour  to  the  English  people  for  that 
manly  bravery  with  which  they  cast  off  the  meshes  of  that  slavish 
logic,  when  their  rqjigious  rights  were  in  danger.  All  those 
rights,  save  the  right  to  persecute  the  Scotch,  Were  worth  pre- 
serving, even  at  the  expense  of  the  expulsion  of  a  graceless  bigot 
from  the  great  Protestant  throne.  It  is  strange  and  sad  that  their 
zealot  tories,  to  this  day,  have  not  caught  the  noble  and  generous 
idea  of  giving  equal  honour  to  the  Scottish  people,  for  simply  dis- 
obeying the  sorrier  of  the  two  brothers,  in  his  attempts  to  over- 
throw their  faith.  The  act  of  the  English  church  and  people,  in 
1668,  went  much  farther  than  a  full  sanction  to  the  patient  refusal 
to  apostatise,  of  the  Scottish  church  and  people  during  the  pre- 
vious twenty-eight,  years.  So  certain  are  erroneous  and  one-sided 
principle  of  a  practical  refutation,  when  men  are  required 
themselves  to  live  by  principles  which  they  manufacture  for 
others. 
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Here  it  may  be  observed  how  different  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Presbyterian  system  was  attempted  to  be  set  up 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Episcopal  system  was  attempted  to  beset 
up  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Presbyterian 
system  proposed  to  the  English  was  the  Westminster  Confession--^ 
a  system  formed  by  a  body  of  English  divines,  convoked  by 
English  civil  authorities.  There  were  not  a  dozen  Scots  in  that 
large  assembly.  The  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  a  volun* 
tary  bond  entered  into  by  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  peoples, 
to  adopt  that  sj'stem,  as  a  more  complete  reformation  of  the 
church.  The  Scottish  people  swore  to  adopt  it,  and  did  adopt  it. 
To  this  day,  the  fact  stands  out  broadly  in  British  church  history^ 
that  the  Scottish  Confession  of  Faith  is  a  book  furnished  them  by 
an  assembly  of  English  divines.  Truly,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  a  persecutor  of  the  English. 
If  the  English  Episcopalians  were  persecuted,  it  was  by  English 
Presbyterians,  not  Scottish.  / 

The  Episcopal  system  attempted  to  be  setup  by  military  force 
in  Scotland  was  foreign  to  the  whole  Scottish  mind.  It  was  the 
Romish  system  restored.  It  was  reactionary.  It  was  a  lapse 
from  reformation.  It  was  never  assented  to  at  all  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  in  Scotland,  but  was  professedly  based  on  the 
claim  of  royal  supremacy  in  religious  matters,  and  was  ratified 
only  in  a  Scottish  Parliament,  composed  of  the  profligate  tools  of 
a  more  profligate  king. 

The  reason  for  which  presbytery  was  attempted  to  be  set 
np  in  England  was  that  it  was  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
the  church  than  the  old  system  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  David 
Hume,  that  "  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  liberty  than  to  royal  power."  The  reason  for  which 
Episcopacy  was  attempted  to  be  set  qp  in  Scotland,  was  that  it  was 
regarded  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  more  favorable 
to  royal  power,  and  especially  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  royal  power 
entertained  by  tie  house  of  Stuart.  Both  these  propositions  could 
be  established  by  a  very  large  number  of  authorities  and  refer- 
ences, which  will  occur  without  difficulty  to  the  memory  of  the 
reader  well  informed  in  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  Episcopal  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  parishes  in 
England,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was,  as  a  general 
thing,  for  a  dissolute  moral  character,  for  shameful  incompetency 
to  teach,  or  for  a  denial  of  fundamental  doctrines.  Old  Fuller, 
the  witty  historian,  almost  as  zealous  a  royalist  as  South  himself, 
was  admitted  to  a  living  by  Cromwell's  Court  of  Triers.  The 
reader  who  has  met  with  the  morceau,  will  hardly  have  forgotten 
how  the  jolly  old  clerical  wit,  amused  himself  afterwards  with 
the  questions  the  Triers  asked  him  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
12 
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birth.  That  subject  he  treats  very  much  with  the  sharp  and 
ecorniug  wit  with  which  Dickens  treats  it  in  the  Pickwich  papers. 
He  evidently  got  through  the  Court  of  Triers  by  means  of  equi- 
vocations and  double-entendres.  Many  an  other  as  good  an 
Episcopalian,  and  far  better  Christian  than  he,  was  admitted  to 
the  comprehensive  church  of  the  commonwealth.  The  court  was 
not  authorized  to  inquire  into  a  man's  views  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irrefragable,  that  when  Epis- 
copalians were  excluded  it  was  not  as  Episcopalians,  but  as  men 
of  unsound  tenets,  incompetent  qualifications,  or  scandalous  lives. 
Surely,  this  was  a  very  righteous  sort  of  persecution  with  which 
old  protector  Great-Heart  visited  that  dissolute  body  of  men. 

When  Presbyterian  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  parishes 
in  Scotland,  in  the  times  of  Charles  H.,  it  was,  as  a  ge'neral  thing, 
for  the  unflinching  strictness  of  their  morality,  and  the  deep  con- 
scientiousness of  their  piety.  No  contrast  could  be  better  estab- 
lished in  point  of  fact  than  this.  None  could  be  more  telling  in 
its  importw  When  one  of  the  Covenanters  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate  to  be  committed  to  prison,  if  he  or  she  exhibited  signs 
of  piety  by  abstaining  from  the  vices  of  the  licentious  speech  of 
the  age,  the  commitment  was  made  out  at  once  without  waiting 
for  forms  of  law.  But  if  the  accused  threw  out  a  profane  oath, 
the  court  laughed,  and  at  once  discharged  the  prisoner,  as  not  the 
game  for  which  they  were  in  search.  In  all  their  proceedings,  in 
pursuance  of  the  king's  proclamation  concerning  church  govern 
ment,  piety  led  to  conviction,  open  vice  led  to  acquittal.  Those 
who  were  put  into  the  English  church  in  the  place  of  the  ejected, 
were  men  of  great  piety  and  learning:  as  the  names  of  Owen, 
Baxter,  Howe,  Flavel,  Bates,  Alleineand  a  host  of  kindred  spirits 
abundantly  testify.  Those  who  were  put  into  the  Scottish  church, 
in  the  place  of  the  ejected,  were — with  the  single  exception  of 
Leighton,  the  good — men  whose  names  have  never  been  on  the 
records  of  learning,  piety,  or  talent ;  and  have  perished  from  the 
memory  of  none.  The  outcry  which  the  tory  writers  make  about 
the  drumming  of  these  worthless  curates  out  of  Scotland,  at  the 
coming  in  of  William  HI.,  must  be  a  desperate  resort.  They  had 
no  right  to  the  stipend  by  any  just  law, — no  personal  merit, — no 
hold  upon  the  atfections  of  the  people.  Their  blood  was  not 
spilled.  They  were  simply  laughed,  drummed,  or  as  it  was  called, 
rabhled  away.  Those  who  were  ejected  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Restoration,  were  the  best,  purest,  holiest,  most- 
learned  men  of  the  land.  The  act  of  uniformity,  and  the  five- 
mile  act  were  intended  to  hunt  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  was  a  wide  and  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, during  the  times  of  the  English  commonwealth,  that  they 
undertook  to  produce  sanctity  of  manners  by  legislation.  They 
had  taken  the  English  idea  of  the  oneness  of  Church  and  State, 
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and  had  puritanized  it,  and  spiritualized  it.  Many  more  of  them, 
besides  the  mad  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  dreamed  of  the  reign  of 
king  Jesus  upon  earth,  and  a  code  of  laws  drawn  directly  from 
the  pure  wells  of  Gospel  truth ;  and  of  the  administration  of  laws 
by  the  hands  of  the  saints.  Civil  laws,  however,  can  never  safely 
or -properly  go  farther  than  the  promotion  of  public  decency  and 
social  morality.  Men  can  not  be  made  either  moral,  or  religious, 
or  holy,  by  legislation  of  any  kind.  The  error  of  the  reign  of  the 
saints,  was  that  they  thought  they  could  promote  sanctity  by  law. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  hypocrisy  with  which  they  have  been 
charged.  Unholy  and  profane  men,  who  thought  all  holiness  was 
but  hypocrisy  and  pretence,  as  unholy  and  profane  men  often  do 
think,  and  who,  therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  pretend  it,  when  they 
did  not  possess  it,  seeing  that  sanctity  of  manners  was  the  pass- 
port to  civil  emolument,  crept  in  among  the  puritans,  and  brought 
reproach  upon  them.  But  it  seems  very  clear  and  easy  reasoning, 
that  it  was  not  the  puritan  himself  who  was  justly  entitled  to  bear 
this  reproach  of  hypocrisy.  The  real  puritan  had  no  need  to  pre- 
tend to  be  a  puritan.  The  real  Christian  has  no  need  for  the 
cloak  of  Christianity.  But  it  was  the  man  of  loose  morals,  and 
of  low  ideas  of  the  sacredness  of  holy  things,  from  the  anti- 
puritan  ranks,  who  practiced  this  hypocrisy ;  who  alone  had  need 
of  it ;  and  whose  civil  promotion  depended  on  it.  Puritans  may 
be  fanatics.  They  sometimes  have  been.  They  often  are  ia 
modern  times.  But  it  is  an  impossible  thought  that  men  were 
hypocrites  who  dared,  and  suffered,  and  were  brave,  and  denied 
themselves,  and  raised  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  spread,  the 
reign  of  morals,  thrift  and  industry  around,  as  did  Cromwell  and 
his  saints.  If  so,  then  hypocrisy  made  the  deepest  impression  for 
good,  which  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one  else's  sincerity,  on  the 
destinies  of  England; — which  is  a  contradiction. 

But  the  wider  and  more  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, in  England  and  in- Scotland,  under  Charles  II.  was, 
that  it  levelled  all  the  artillery  of  the  law  against  holiness, 
sanctity,  conscience,  religion,  and  against  all  strictness,  and  self- 
denial  of  morals  and  of  manners.  Self-denial  was  the  emblem 
and  the  watchword  of  the  commonwealth.  Joyous  license  to  do 
as  one  would,  was  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  restoration.  The 
one  was  the  reign  of  the  saints  and  prophets.  The  other  was  the 
reign  of  the  fiends  and  satyrs.  The  one  attempted,  erroneously 
and  extravagantly,  to  legislate  holiness  into  men's  hearts.  The 
other  attempted,  blasphemously,  to  legislate  holiness  and  con- 
scientiousness out  of  the  land.  Oliver  Cromwell  dictating  to  the 
"  Latin  Secretary,"  the  epistle  which  was  a  shield  of  defence 
around  the  Protestants  of  Savoy,  is  an  emblematic  scene  of  the 
commonwealth.  Charles  II.  hunting  a  moth,  and  writing  letters 
of  urgency  to  Claverhouse  and  Dalziell  to  hunt  and  slay  the  Pro- 
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testants  of  Scotland,  is  a  scene  emblematic  of  the  Eestoration. 
Cromwell  may  have  prayed  too  long :  but  was  never  drunk. 
Charles  11.  was  drunk  about  as  often,  probably,  and  as  long,  as 
Cromwell  prayed.  And  Charles  never  prayed  at  all  that  we 
know  of. 

The  men  who  resisted  presbytery  in  England  were,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  the  advocates  of  despotic  government,  the  Bucking- 
hams,  the  Lauds,  the  Straifords,  and  the  Mainwarings.  They 
were  remarkable  for  their  lofty  views  of  kingly  authority,  and 
their  low  ideas  of  virtue,  conscience,  duty,  and  right.  They  saw 
the  restoration  of  their  king  and  church  in  1660.  But  along  with 
them  came  the  lowest  condition  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of 
national  standing  abroad,  which  the  nation  has  ever  known.  They 
saved  their  cherished  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  their 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  sacred  ob- 
ligation of  the  subject  to  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance. 
But  they  saved  them  both  for  only  twenty-eight  years.  The  revo- 
lution of  1688  came;  and  the  dogma  was  scattered  to  the  winds, 
refuted  by  the  very  conduct  of  its  authors  ;  and  the  dynasty  was 
dethroned  forever.  They  saved  also  an  established  Episcopal 
church;  but  they  lost  two  thousand  of  its  brightest  jewels  who 
would  not  conform  to  its  "  crawling  and  footlicking  "  spirit.  And 
the  toleration  which  came  has  turned  into  other  channels  than 
those  of  the  establishment,  a  majority  by  estimate,  of  the  num- 
bers and  piety  of  Protestantism  in  that  land. 

Those  who  resisted  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were,  as  a  general 
thing,  advocates  of  law  and  legal  liberty :  Rutherford,  Argyle, 
Guthrie,  Baillie,  Warriston,  Brown,  Cargill,  Peden,  Blackader, 
ilenwick,  and  Carstairs  ;  men  against  wliose  morals  nothing  could 
be  alleged ;  men  who  plead  their  consciences,  and  whose  self- 
denial  proved  them  to  be  conscientious.  They  stood  for  religious 
liberty.  Their  loyalty  was  to  the  unseen  and  divine  King  to  whom 
they  had  given  themselves  soul  and  spirit.  They  did  save  reli- 
gious liberty,  conquering  by  patient  endurance.  And  they  also 
saved  civil  liberty — Hume,  himself,  being  witness,  no  friend, 
indeed,  to  them,  to  either  of  their  liberties,  or  to  their  religion. 
They  delivered  Scotland  from  what  they  thought  an  impure  Pro- 
testantism ;  and  gave  to  it  a  naked,  clear,  spiritual  system,  dee})ly 
fixed  in  the  convictions  and  aftections  of  the  people.  To  this  day 
that  grand  little  kingdom,  though  rife  with  dissent  from  establish- 
ed Presbyterianism,  is  still  almost  unanimously  Presbyterian — all 
the  dissenters  claiming  to  stand  in  some  respect  or  other,  nearer 
to  the  pure  and  primitive  model  than  the  establishment. 

Another  fault  from  which  the  English  commonwealth-men  can 
be  defended,  but  the  Scottish  Covenanters  caimot,  is  intolerance. 
But  there  was  no  conception  of  the  idea  of  toleration  in  those 
days  any  where  except  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  of  Milton,  of 
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John  How6,  and  a  few  other  such  foremost  men  of  all  the  world. 
The  English  Episcopalians  regarded  toleration  as  treason  to  the 
throne  of  the  king  and  to  the  mitre  of  the  bishop.  The  Scottish 
Presbyterians  regarded  it  as  treason  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  souls  of  the  people.  The  suppression  of  error  bj  force  was 
the  principle  of  both  parties  in  Scotland.  The  only  advantage 
the  Presbyterians  have  in  the  estimate  is  that  they  spilt  little  or 
none  of  the  blood  of  others,  and  shed  much  of  their  own;  while 
the  Episcopalians  spilt  much  of  the  blood  of  others  and  shed  but 
very  little  of  their  own  in  the  religious  persecutions.  The  sup- 
pression of  error  by  force — says  the  Pictorial  History— ^^  vj2l% 
still  the  popular  and  national  feeling;  for,  after  all,  nothing  is 
more  incontestible  than  that  all  the  severe  laws  which  were  passed 
against  non-conformists,  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolu- 
tion, were  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority 
of  all  classes  of  the  English  people." 

At  the  very  time  when  the  English  Parliament  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  papist  upon  the  throne;  and 
were  busily  discussing  and  insisting  upon  the  bill  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  right  of  succession,  at  that 
very  time  it- was  treason  in  Scotland  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
the  bill  of  exclusion.  Penalties  for  opinion  were  run  mad.  No 
party  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  just  reproach.  The  world  had 
not  yet  been  lifted  high  enough  to  see  the  light  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  wrong  and  inexpediency  of  laying  edicts  concern- 
ing spiritual  truths  upon  the  conscience  of  man  by  human 
authority. 

We  have  a  concluding  word  to  say,  in  the  way  of  protest, 
against  the  odium  now  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  Scottish  and 
English  puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  sorry  and  abortive  fruits  of  puritanism  in  New  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  like  casting  a  reproach  upon  the 
Geneva  of  Calvin,  which  is  taken  from  the  modern  Geneva  of 
the  Unitarians.  It  is  reasoning  from  names,  but  not  identities,  or 
resemblances.  Never  were  two  things  of  the  same  name  much 
less  identical  in  spirit  and  intrinsic  character  than  the  English 
puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Yankee  puritanism 
of  the  nineteenth.  They  seem  alike  only  in  the  erroneous  prac- 
tice of  inquisitorial  and  intolerant  legislation  concerning  moral 
questions.  Like  all  imitators,  the  modern  spirit  has  copied  the 
mere  defects,  but  few  or  none  of  the  greatnesses  of  the  ancient. 
Never  was  there  a  more  deep,  earnest,  inward,  mental,  spiritual, 
and  real  civilization  than  that  which  sprung  up  with  such  mighty 
radiance  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the 
influence  of  the  old  puritans.  Seldom  has  there  been  seen  among 
the  nations,  a  more  shallow,  outward,  physical,  mechanical,  and 
materialistic  civilization,  than  that  which  has  sprung  up  with  such 
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mighty  hruit^  under  the  puritan  influences  in  New  England,  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  one  is  all  physical.  It  subjugates 
matter.  It  excels  in  the  mechanic  arts.  It  makes  constant  and 
important  contributions  to  the  material  comforts  of  outward  life. 
It  glories  in  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  shallow  depth  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  envious  of  all  but  itself.  It  is  devoted  to  pecuniary 
profit.  It  has  learning  enough  to  receive  ideas — not  logic  enough 
to  sift  them,  so  as  to  discern  between  the  superficial  and  the  pro- 
found, the  plausible  and  the  true,  the  sham  and  the  real. 

The  other  was  all  spiritual.  The  moral,  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual grandeur  which  its  writers  spread  over  religious  life,  yet  lies 
on  it  like  golden  sunshine,  still  uneclipsed  by  any  brighter  radi- 
ance. It  had  its  trophies  on  battle-fields.  It  had  its  Marstons, 
and  Nasebys,  and  Worcesters.  But  it  had  more  trophies  in  the 
realms  of  genius  and  learning.  It  was  full  of  great  ideas  and 
generous  impulses.  It  gloried  in  all  depths  of  learning,  of  thought, 
of  piety ;  and  strove  to  diffuse  learning  without  rendering  it 
shallow.  It  had  no  inordinate  thirst  for  \X\q ^peculium.  Mammon 
was  never  its  God. 

It  was  its  highest  glory  to  be  able  to  know  truth  from  plausi- 
bilities; fleeting  shams,  and  unveracities,  and  empty  forms,  from 
eternal  realities.  Never  was  the  same  name  borne  by  two  more 
intrinsically  different  things,  than  the  English  puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  New  England  puritanism  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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Art.  IV.— the  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  JEWS  TO  THE  PLURALITY 

AND  TRINITY  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 

On  this  point  we  have  already  adduced  a  number  of  very  strong 
passages  from  the  most  authoritative  books  of  Jewish  learning.* 
We  will,  however,  give  an  outline  of  the  sources  from  which 
testimony  may  be  drawn  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  not 
believe  in  the  present  Jewish  dogma  of  an  absolute  personal, 
metaphysical  unity  of  God.  These  views  are  sustained  by  other 
learned  men  from  an  examination  of  the  same  writings.  The  ten 
Sephirothf  have  been  represented  in  three  different  forms,  all  of 
which  may   be  seen  in  H.  Moore's  Opera  Philos.,  L,  423.    The 


*  See  especially  the  Article  on  the  Unity  of  God  as  an  objection.    So.  Pres.  Rev., 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  306. 

f  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyclop.  Art.  Kabbalah,  vol.  2.,  p.  190.    English  Edition. 
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Jews  themselves  generally  regard  them  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Cabbalistic  theology,  as  indicating  the  emanating  grades  and 
order  of  efflux  according  to  which  the  nature  and  manifested  ope- 
ration of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  comprehended.  Several 
Christian  scholars  have  discerned  in  them  the  mysteries  of  their 
own  faith,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Messiah.  In 
this  they  have  received  some  sanction,  by  the  fact  noticed  by 
Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Christianity  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala. 
(Bibliothk'Hebr.,  L,  360.)  The  majority  of  all  parties  appear  to 
concur  in  considering  the  first  three  Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the 
essence  of  God,  and  the  last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes  or 
modes  of  existence.  The  words  of  Count  G.Pico  della  Mirandola 
are  very  remarkable.*  After  studying  the  Talmudic  and  other 
writings  of  the  Jews  "with  indefatigable  labour  and  the  greatest 
diligence,  I  saw  in  them,  God  is  my  witness,  not  so  much  the 
Mosaic  as  the  Christian  religion.  There  I  found  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  there  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  there  the  divinity 
of  the  Messiah,  original  sin,  expiation  from  it  by  Christ,  &c.  In 
short  there  is  scarcely  any  controversy  between  us  and  the  Jews 
concerning  which  it  is  not  possible  so  to  argue  and  convince  from 
the  Cabbalistic  writings  that  there  shall  not  be  a  corner  left  in 
which  they  can  hide  themselves. "f     , 

The  celebrated  Witsius  makes  a  similar  statement.  As  a 
result  of  his  researches  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "De 
Trinitate  et  Judgens  contra  Juda308  disputaturus  banc  mihi  obser- 
vandam  methodum  esse  existimavi.  Primo  ut  tollam  prsejudi- 
cium  illud,  quod  per  sententiam  Christianorum  derogetur  unitati 
essentia  Divinae,  quam  toties  et  merito  inculcant  Judaei ;  Delude 
ostendam  in  genere,  non  posse  non,  juxta  propria  ipsorum  secta, 
pluralitatem  aliquam  personarum  in  Deo  agiiosci;  Ac  denique 
probem  in  specie,  tres  illas  personas  esse,  JPatrem,  Filium,  et 
spiritum  sanctum,  nota  ac  vulgata  apud  ijpsos  nominal 

Grotius,  also,  in  his  learned  treatise,  "  De  Yeritate  Religionis 
Christianse."  L.  v.,S.  xxi.,:|:  vindicates  Christians  from  the  charge 
of  worshipping  three  Gods,  against  the  Jews,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  from  their  own  writings.  The  following  are  his  words : 
"We  are  now  to  answer  the  two  remaining  charges  with  which 
the  Jews  at  once  attack  us  on  the  points  of  doctrine  and  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  first  place,  they  accuse  us  of  w^orshipping  a  plurality 
of  Gods.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  exposition  of  some 
foreign  tenets   maliciously  wrested  to  such  an  application.     For 


*  Cited  in  Hottenger's  Thes.  Phil,  p.  439. 

\  See  in  Kitto,  ibid.     Burgess,  p  171. 

X  See  also  the  numerous  proofs  given  by  him  and  Le  Clerc  in  the  notes. 
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why  should  this  be  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  Christians, 
rather  than  against  Pliilo-Judaeus  who  has  frequently  established 
a  Trinity  in  the  Deity ;  and  who  calls  the  reason  or  word  of  God 
(the  oriifinal  expression  is  "Koyog)  the  name  of  God;  the  Maker  of 
the  world ;  neither  iinbegotten,  as  God  the  Father  of  all  is ;  nov 
so  begotten  as  the  human  race  are?  The  same  is  also  called,  both 
by  Philo  himself  and  by  Moses,  the  son  of  l^achman,  an  angel  or 
messenger  regarding  and  protecting  this  universe;  why  against 
the  Christians,  I  say  further,  rather  than  against  the  Cabbalistics, 
who  consider  the  Deity  as  three  distinct  Lights\  and  some, 
indeed,  adopt  the  very  same  appellations  that  we  do,  of  Father, 
Son  or  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit?  But,  now,  to  avail  myself  of  a 
fact  universally  and  especially  admitted  by  the  Jews,  that  Spirit 
by  which  the  prophets  were  impelled  is  a  %om<i\\\\wg  uncreate ^ 
yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  essence  from  that  which  sent  it; 
and  the  Jewish  Shechinah  is,  again,  considered  as  a  similar  dis- 
tinction. It  hath,  moreover,  been  recorded  by  several  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  that  that  vis  Divina  (Divine  Energy)  which,  by 
them,  is  called  WWom,  was  to  dwell  in  the  Messiah  ;  and  hence 
the  Chaldean  paraphrast  gives  to  the  Messiah  the  appellation  of 
*'  the  word  of  God;"  hence,  also,  he  is  called  in  David,  in  Isaiah, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  august  titles  of  "God  and  Lord." 

Maurice,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Oriental  Triads,  in  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion  says,*  "It  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
examine  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Cabbala; 
and  to  prove,  not  only  that  this  distinction  in  the  divine  nature 
formed  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  creed,  but  was  promulgated  to' 
the  Jewish  nation  at  large,  as  far  as  a  people,  forever  relapsing 
into  Polytheism  could  bear  the  revelation  of  so  important  and 
mysterious  a  truth." 

The  proofs  upon  which  these  and  other  learned  men  have 
founded  their  opinions  are,  of  course,  very  numerous,  drawn  as 
they  are  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Jews.  They  are, 
therefore,  given  by  many  writers  and  constitute  many  volumes. f 
As  one  example  out  of  many  we  would  adduce,  Rabbi  Simeon, 
who  explains  the  repetition  of  the  word  "Holy"  three  times, 
(Is.  vi.,  8.)  as  meaning.  Holy  is  the  Father,  Holy  is  the  Son,  and 
Holy  is  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  second  from  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,  whose  paraphrase  of  the  text  is  as  follows,  viz :  Ploly  the 
Father,  Holy  the  Son,  and  Holy  the  Holy  Spirit.;!: 

No  less  than  about  seventy  passages  were  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye 


*  Ind.  Antiq.,  vol.4.,  p.  xii. 

\  See  Allix's  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church.  Gill's  Coramentary  through- 
out. Lightfoot.  Carpzovius'  Introd.  Theol.  Judaic,  c.  ii.,  p.  6.  Cray's  Oonnex.  of  Sacied 
and  Prof.  Lit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  143, 

\  Knowle'a  Primitive  Christianity,  p.  93. 
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Smith,  which  are  applied  bj  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Ohaldee 
paraphrases  to  the  Messiah,  in  the  most  express  manner.  And, 
though  the  number  of  such  is  not  very  great,  still  they  sufficiently 
show  that  the  writers  did  not  refrain  from  ascribing  to  the  Messiah 
the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  God.  In  instances  innu- 
merable those  writers  translate  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  by  the 
expression,  "the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  have  maintained 
that  this  supplies  an  indubitable  ascription  of  personal  existence 
to  the  Word  in  some  sense  distinct  from  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Supreme  Father ;  that  this  Wo7'd  is  the  'Koyog  of  the  ]^ew  Tes- 
tament, and,  consequently,  that  the  phrase  is  a  proof  of  a  belief 
among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  preexistence,  the  personal  opera- 
tions, the  Deity  of  the  Messiah,  ''  the  Word  who  became  flesh 
and  fixed  his  Tabernacle  among  us."  For  as  the  date  of  the 
earliest  and  most  valuable  Targums  may  be  safely  assumed,  as 
not  much  exceeding,  nor  much  below,  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era;  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Targums 
the  vestiges  of  purer  knowledge  and  more  correct  interpretation, 
of  the  sacred  text.  All,  however,  must  acknowledge  that,  during 
that  period,  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  Jews  had  become 
extremely  corrupt.  But  as  in  an  advancing  state  of  society  there 
will  always  be  some  who  outstrip  their  cotemporaries,  so,  in  a 
degenerating  state,  there  will  be  found  individuals  whose  know- 
ledge bears  the  character  of  the  departed,  more  than  of  the  exist- 
ing age.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  catch  the  last  feeble  rays 
of  the  sun  when  all  below  is  covered  with  shade.  From  these 
considerations  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  the  Targums,  the 
vestiges  of  purer  knowledge  and  more  correct  interpretation,  com- 
bined with  other  matter  of  an  inferior  kind.  It  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  should  discover  in  those  compo- 
sitions, doctrines  concerning  the  Messiah,  which  the  general  state 
of  sentiment,  at  the  particular  period,  would  not  have  led  us  to 
expect. 

"Solely  from  the  phrase  '  memra  Jah,'  or  'the  Word  of 
the  Lord'  in  those  paraphrasts,  no  absolute  information  can  be 
deduced,"  says  Dr.  rye  Smith,  "concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  interval  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
upon  the  person  of  their  expected  Messiah.  I  have  said  'solely' 
from  the  use  of  this  phrase,  adds  this  writer;  but  if  we  combine 
this  fact  with  others,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  will,  I  conceive,  appear  a  very  rational  conjecture,  that  the 
Rabbinical  artithors  of  the  age  referred  to,  had  vague  ideas  of  the 
'Word'  as  an  intelligent  agent,  the  medium  of  the  Divine  ope- 
rations and  communications  to  mankind.  This  sentiment  is 
strengthened  by  the  reasons  which  we  have  to  conclude,  that  the 
Jews  of  the  same  age  employed  the  term  'Word'  with  a  personal 
reference,  and  that  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  use  of  this 
13 
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term,  bj  Philo,  and  by  the  Christian  Evangelist  John,  appears 
unaccountable,  except  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  grown  up  to 
the  acceptation  supposed,  at  least  among  the  Jews  who  used  the 
Greek  language,  such  an  extension  of  meaning  and  reference 
agreeable  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  language  would  flow  from 
the  primary  signification  of  the  term  'Word,'  that  is  'a  medium 
of  rational  communication;'  and  yet  it  would  thus  become  a  na- 
tural designation  of  'Mediator'  between  God  and  man  ;  one  who 
should  'speak'  to  man  on  the  things  of  infinite  moment,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Most  High.  We  have,  also, 
another  evidence  which  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight,  as  it 
comes  from  a  quarter  the  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Celsus,  whose  words  are  cited  by  Origen,  reproaches  the  Chris- 
tians with  absurdity  and  folly,  for  imagining  that  such  a  mean 
and  contemned  person  as  Jesus  could  be  'the  pure  and  holy 
Word;'  the  'Son  of  God;'  and  personating  a  Jew,  which  is  his 
manner  in  the  construction  of"  his  work,  he  declares  their  belief 
that  '  the  Wo'rd  was  the  Son  of  God,'  though  they  rejected  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  that  honor.  No  reason  can  be  imagined  why 
the  malignant  and  inveterate  Celsus  should  have  invented  the 
statement;  or  that  it  could  have  come  into  his  mind,  if  it  were  not 
true.  It  was  not  likely  to  answer  his.  purpose  of  denying  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  favorable  to  the  claims 
of  Christianity." 

Such  is  the  least  we  can  deduce  from  these  Targums.  Others, 
however,  eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  have  been  much 
stronger  in  their  support  of  the  Trinitarian  views  of  the  ancient 
Targumists,  as  for  instance  Walton,*  Owen,f  Lawrence,;]:  and 
Eyland.§ 

Another  source  of  proof  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  will  be  delivered  from  the  writingsof  the  Jews,  called  Apo- 
cryphal, which  are  considered  as  a  collection  of  the  most  ancient 
Jewish  works  next  to  the  inspired  books.  They  are  curious,  and 
some  of  them  extremely  valuable.  The  earlier  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  compiled  or  translated  from  materials  written  within  a 
century  after  the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets  ;  and  the  latter  of 
them,  interpolations  excepted,  were  probably  composed  some 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  some  of  these  books,  the  "Eternal  Saviour"  is  re- 
presented as  the  object  of  prayer  and  trust,  under  the  sufi'er- 
ings  M^hich  the  Jews  endured  in  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Simon  Maccabseus  was,  we  are  told,  confirmed  in  tile  pontificate 


*  Proleg.  in  B.  B.  Polygl.,  p.  86. 

f  Owen  on  Heb.,  vol.  I.,  p.  114  and  vol.  II.,  p.  273. 

I  Diss,  on  the  Logos. 

§  In  Smith,  1.,  626. 
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"until  a  faithful  prophet  should  arise  ;"  not  improbably  referring 
to  the  Great  Prophet  foretold  by  Moses.  In  the  prayer  which 
concludes  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  there  is  a  passage 
which,  (if  the  reading  be  genuine,)  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
admit  as  a  recognition  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God ;  *'  1  called 
upon  THE  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord." 

There  are  some  other  very  ancient  Jewish  writings,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  and  possessing  the  highest  interest,  is  called 
"The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet."  The  Epistle  of  Jude  recites 
a  declaration  of  the  Divine  justice  upon  the  wicked  expressly  as 
made  by  "  Enoch,"  the  seventh  from  Adam.  The  existence  of  such 
a  book  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  by  Origen,  and 
by  others  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  "The  Prophecy  of  Enoch," 
extant  in  their  times,  and  apparently  in  a  Greek  translation  from 
a  Hebrew  original.  None  of  them,  how^ever,  appear  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  having  divine  authority,  except  Tertullian  who  con- 
sidered it  as  both  authentic  and  genuine.  The  two  following 
passages  from  the  Zohar  (still  found  in  the  existing  book  of  Enoch) 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  Cabballists  were  acquainted 
with  a  written  composition,  in  their  own  language,  under  the  title 
of  The  Book  of  Enoch,  viz  :*  "  The  Holy  and  the  Blessed  One," 
it  is  said,  "  raised  him  (Enoch)  from  the  world  to  serve  him,  as  it 
is  written,  for  God  took  himy  "  From  that  time  a  book  was  de- 
livered down,  which  was  called  the  Book  of  Enoch.  In  the  hour 
that  God  took  him  he  showed  him  all  the  repositories  above ;  he 
showed  him  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  its  leaves 
and  its  branches.  We  see  all  in  his  book."  "  We  find  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  that  after  the  Holy  and  Blessed  One  had  caused 
him  to  ascend  and  showed  him  all  the  repositories  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  kingdom,  he  showed  him  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree 
respecting  which  Adam  had  received  a  command,  and  he  showed 
him  the  habitation  of  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden."f  In  this 
book  called  Zohar — the  most  celebrated  compilation  of  what  was 
long  supposed  to  constitute  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Jewish 
nation, — other  occasional  references  are  made  to  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  as  to  a  book  carefully  preserved  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.J  It  was  only,  however,  after  a  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
during  which  this  book  was  supposed  to  be  lost  that  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  traveller,  happily  sticceeded  in  bringing  from  Abyssinia 
three  manuscripts  of  this  lost  and  long-desired  Book  of  Enoch, 
which,  in  the  year  1821,  was  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  Laurence,  now  Archbishop  of  Cashel.    The  argu- 


*  See  Zohar,  vol.  I.,  Parashah  Bereshet,  p.  37.,  v.  ed.  Mantua  and  Amsterdam, 
f  See  Zohar,  vol.  II.,  Parashah  Beshallach,  p.  55. 

X  See  given  testimony  in  Pye  Smith,  vol.  I.,  p.  636,  and  Prof.  Stuart's  Diss,  in  Bib. 
Repository,  Jan.  and  July,  1840. 
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ments  of  Di*.  Laurence,  as  also  those  of  Dr.  Gottlieb  Hoffman,  of 
Jena,  have  proved  that  it  was  written  (undoubtedly  by  a  Jew)  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  consequent- 
ly, about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  most  proba- 
bly in  the  country  which  had  been  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  Empire.  I^ow,  in  this  extraordinary  work  which  has 
been  restored  to  our  use  and  enjoyment,  we  have  an  undeniable 
witness  to  the  religious  opinions  and  expectations  which  were 
entertained  by  at  least  some  of  the  Jewish  nation,  supplying 
many  additions  to  our  information  upon  the  belief  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era,  concerning  the  Messiah. 
The  Book  of  Enoch  contains  undeniable  references  to  aTrinitv  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  Thus,  in  chap,  xlviii.,  5.  1.  2.  3.,  the 
following  language  is  found,  viz  :  "  In  that  hour  was  the  Son  of 
Man  called  upon  with  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  his  name  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  of  days.  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  (of 
the  heavens)  were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed, 
was  his  name. called  upon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
spirits.  He  will  be  a  support  to  the  righteous  and  holy  on  which 
they  may  Iqam  without  falling;  and  he  will  be  the  light  of  nations. 
He  will  be  'tlie  hope  of  those  whose  hearts  are  in  distress.  All 
who  dwell  upon  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship  before  him,  will 
laud  and  glorify  him,  and  will  sing  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of 
spirits.  On  this  account  was  the  Chosen  One  and  the  Hidden 
One  in  his  presence,  before  the  world  was  created,  and  forever  in 
his  presence,  and  the  wisdom  of  tlje  Lord  of  spirits  hath  unveiled 
the  Iio\y  One  and  the  Righteous  One;  for  he  hath  preserved  the 
lot  of  the  righteous,  since  they  have  hated  and  rejected  this  world 
of  unrighteousness,  and  have  abhorred  all  its  works  and  ways  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  For  in  his  name  shall  they  be 
preserved,  and  his  will  shall  be  their  life." 

In  this  book  of  Enoch,  therefore,  clear  and  distinct  allusions 
are  made  to  a  Being,  liighly  exalted  with  the  Lord  of  spirits, 
under  the  appellations  of  tiie  Son  of  Man,  the  Elect  One,  the 
Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God.  Disputes  have  arisen  res])ecting 
the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  described  in  the  vision  of  Daniel  ; 
and  Unitarians  contend,  that  his  existence  commenced  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  affirming  without  fear  ot  contradiction  that 
no  Jew  of  any  age  ever  held  the  opinion  of  his  preexistence, 
much  less  ever  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  Divine  worship. 
^'  But  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  before  Christ  upon  this  point  was 
totally  different  from  that  which  the  Unitarians  assert  it  to  have 
been,  I  have,"  says  Archbishop  Laurence,  "shown  in  my  remarks 
upon  the  first  book  of  Ezra.  The  present  publication,' however, 
alibrds  fuller  and  more  decisive  testimony  upon  the  same  subject." 

After  quoting  the  above  and  several  additional  passages,  he 
remarks,  that  "  in  these  passages  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah 
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ments  of  Dr.  Laurence,  as  also  those  of  Dr.  Gottlieb  Hoffman,  of 
Jena,  have  proved  that  it  was  written  (undoubtedly  by  a  Jew)  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  consequent- 
ly, about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  nriost  proba- 
bly in  the  country  which  had  been  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  Empire.  Now,  in  this  extraordinary  work  which  has 
been  restored  to  our  use  and  enjoyment,  we  have  an  undeniable 
witness  to  the  religious  opinions  and  expectations  which  were 
entertained  by  at  least  some  of  the  Jewish  nation,  supplying 
many  additions  to  our  information  upon  the  belief  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era,  concerning  the  Messiah. 
The  Book  of  Enoch  contains  undeniable  references  to  aTrinitv  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  Thus,  in  chap,  xlviii.,  5.  1.  2.  3.,  the 
following  language  is  found,  viz  :  "  In  that  hour  was  the  Son  of 
Man  called  upon  with  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  his  name  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  of  days.  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  (of 
the  heavens)  were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed, 
was  his  name. called  upon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
spirits.  He  will  be  a  support  to  the  righteous  and  holy  on  which 
they  may  le.ji^i  without  falling;  and  he  will  be  the  light  of  nations. 
He  will  be  'the  hope  of  those  whose  hearts  are  in  distress.  All 
who  dwell  upon  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship  before  him,  will 
laud  and  glorify  him,  and  will  sing  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of 
spirits.  On  this  account  was  the  Chosen  One  and  the  Hidden 
One  in  his  presence,  before  the  world  was  created,  and  forever  in 
his  presence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  hath  unveiled 
the  Hol}^  One  and  the  Righteous  One;  for  he  hath  preserved  the 
lot  of  the  righteous,  since  they  have  hated  and  rejected  this  world 
of  unrighteousness,  and  have  abhorred  all  its  works  and  ways  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  For  in  his  name  shall  they  be 
preserved,  and  his  will  shall  be  their  life." 

In  this  book  of  Enoch,  therefore,  clear  and  distinct  allusions 
are  made  to  a  Being,  highly  exalted  wnth  the  Lord  of  spirits, 
under  the  appellations  of  tiie  Son  of  Man,  the  Elect  One,  the 
Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God.  Disputes  have  arisen  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  described  in  the  vision  of  Daniel  ; 
and  Unitarians  contend,  that  his  existence  commenced  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  affirming  without  fear  ot  contradiction  that 
no  Jew  of  any  age  ever  held  the  opinion  of  his  preexistence, 
much  less  ever  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  Divine  worship. 
*'  But  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  before  Christ  upon  this  point  was 
totally  different  from  that  which  the  Unitarians  assert  it  to  have 
been,  I  have,"  says  Archbishop  Laurence,  "shown  in  my  remarks 
upon  the  first  book  of  Ezra.  The  present  publication,' however, 
alfords  fuller  and  more  decisive  testimony  upon  tlie  same  subject." 

After  quoting  the  above  and  several  additional  passages,  he 
remarks,  that  "  in  these  passages  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah 
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is  asserted  in  language  which  adttiits  not  the  slightest  shade  of 
ambiguity.  Nor  is  it  such  a  preexistence  as  the  philosophical 
Cabbalists  attributed  to  him,  who  believed  the  souls  of  all  men, 
and,  consequently,  that  of  the  Messiah,  to  have  been  originally 
created  together,  when  the  world  itself  was  formed ;  but  an  ex^ 
istence  antecedent  to  all  creation,  an  existence  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  an  existence  prior  to  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,  before  every  thing  concealed.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  preexistence  ascribed  to  him  is 
A  DIVINE  PBE-ExisTENOE.  For  before  all  things,  his  name  was  in- 
voked in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits — the  Elect  and  the 
Concealed  One  existed  in  his  presence,  who  has  dominion  over 
all  things,  for  "  from  the  beginning  the  Son  of  Man  existed  in 
secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in  the  presence  of  his 
power."  Hence,  therefore,  is  it  explicitly  affirmed,  that  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  shall  tall  down  and  worship  before  him,  shall 
bless  and  glorify  him,  as  a  true  object  of  adoration. 

Neither  is  allusion  thus  only  made  to  the  Elect  One  or  the 
Messiah,  but  also  to  another  divine  person  or  power;  both  of 
whom,  under  the  joint  denomination  of  the  Lords,  are  stated  to 
have  been  over  the  water,  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  over  the  fluid 
mass  of  unformed  matter,  at  the  period  of  creation.  "He,  the 
Elect  One,  it  is  stated  shall  call  to  evei'y  power  of  the  heavens, 
to  all  the  holy  above,  and  to  the  power  of  God.  The  Cherubim, 
the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophanira,  all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all 
the  angels  of  the  Lords,  namely,  of  the  Elect  One,  and  of  the 
OTHER  POWER,  who  w<25  upou  earth  over  the  water  on  that  day, 
shall  raise  their  united  voice,"  &c.  In  this  passage  an  obvious 
reference,  I  conceive,  occurs  to  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
As,  therefore,  the  more  full  description  of  the  Son  of  Man  here 
given  may  be  considered  as  the  Jewish  comment  of  the  day  upon 
the  vision  of  Daniel,  so  also,  I  apprehend,  must  the  last  quoted 
allusion  to  the  book  of  Genesis  be  considered  as  a  comment  of  the 
same  nature,  upon  that  account  of  Moses,  which  describes  the 
commencement  of  creation.  Here,  then,  we  have  not  merely  the 
declaration  of  a  Pluraltiy^  but  that  of  a  precise  and  distinct 
Trinity,  of  persons,  under  the  supreme  appellation  of  God  and 
Lords.  The  Lords  are  denominated  the  Elect  One,  and  the 
OTHER  (Divine)  Power,  who  is  represented  as  engaged  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  on  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  creation. 
And  it  should  be  added,  that  upon  these  a  particular  class  of 
angels  is  mentioned  as  appropriately  attendant. 

"This  argument, adds  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  proof  that  the 
Jews,  hefore  the  hirth  of  Christy  believed  the  doctrine  of  theTrinity, 
appears  to  me  much  more  important  and  conclusive  than  that  which 
lias  been,  indeed,  frequently,  deduced  from  the  philosophical  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  ancient  Cabbala,  which  is  full  with  allegorical  subtle- 
ties. The  passage  under  consideration  is,  indeed,  liable  to  no  objec- 
tion whatever.  Here  there  is  nothing  Cabbalistical,  here  there  is 
no  allegory;  but  a  plain  and  clear,  although  slight,  allusion  to  a 
doctrine  which,  had  it  not  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  creed  of 
the  time,  would  scarcely  have  been  intelligible.  Three  Lords  have 
been  enumerated ;  the  Lord  of  spirits,  or  the  Lord,  the  Elect 
One;  and  the  Lord,  the  other  power;  an  enumeration  which 
evidently  iniplies  the  acknowledgment  of  three  distinct  persons, 
participating  in  the  name,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Godhead.  Such, 
therefore,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  appears  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the  Divine  nature,  antecedently 
to  the  rise  and  promulgation  of  Christianity."* 

Another  source  from  which  we  may  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  of  the  most  ancient  Jews  is  the  writings  of  Philo.  Philo 
was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  of  a  sacerdotal  family,  eminent  above 
his  contemporaries  for  talents,  eloquence  and  wisdom  ;  and  whose 
learning  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  his  nation,  in  any  subse- 
quent period,  if  we  except  Joseph  us,  have  exceeded,  or  even  ap- 
proached. From  the  most  probable  estimation,  says  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  he  was  about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  lived  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  co- 
incidences of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  language  of  Paul 
and  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are  very  remarkable.  Yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  not  to 
ascribe  these  different,  but  similar^  streams  to  one  primary  source. 
That  source,  I  venture  to  propose,  is  not  so  much  to  be  sought  in 
the  writings  of  Plato,  or  in  the  ethical  lectures  of  the  learned 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  or  in  the  sole  speculations  and  invented 
diction  of  Philo  himself; — as  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  transfused  into  the  Alexandrian  idiom,  paraphrased 
and  amplified  in  the  terms  and  phrases  which  were  vernacular  to 
the  Grecian  Jews,  and  mixed  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  with  the 
speculations  of  both  the. Persian  and  Greek  philosophers.  Since 
the  ]!^ew  Testament  was  written  in  this  idiom,  and  since  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were  not  so  much  new 
ideas  as  the  fuller  explication  and  the  more  interesting  impression 
of  truths  and  promises  previously  revealed,  the  conformity  of 
which  we  are  treating  appears  less  an  object  of  just  surprise  than 
its  absence  would  have  been.  But  no  part  of  the  writings  of 
Philo  has  excited  so  much  attention  and  admiration  as  his  fre- 
quent expressions  on  the  subject  of  the  Logos  or  word.  He  has 
been  thought  to  ascribe  to  this  mysterious  object,  personality, 
divine  perfections,  and  gracious  communion  from  heaven,  the  be- 


*  See  Archbishop  Laurence's  Preliminary  Dissertations,  pp.  xlviii — Iri :  3,     Oxford 
Ed.,  1838. 
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Btowment  of  the  highest  blessings  on  mankind.  Hence  Philo 
being  only  a  Jew,  furnishes  the  most  authentic  statement  of  the 
belief  and  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  most  pious  and 
the  best  informed  of  his  nation  with  regard  to  the  hope  and  re- 
demption of  Israel. 

Philo  is  as  express  as  words  can  enable  him  to  be,  on  the  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of   the  persons  spoken   of   as  divine    to 
Three,  as  is  evident  from  the  passages,  well  known  and  frequently 
referred  to,  for  the  illustration  of  this  subject.     I  have  not  room 
to  insert  them  at  length,  though  the  purpose  of  them  all,  is  much 
elucidated   by   the    sentences  which   immediately   precede  and 
follow,  but  shall  faithfully  give  the  substance.    In  the  first  of  the 
remarkable  passages  *alluded  to,  which  occurs  in  the  tract  on  the 
Cherubim,  speaking  of  the  Eternal  Ens^  he  asserts,  that  in  the 
ONE  TRUE  God  there  are  two  supreme  and  primary  AuvafASj^  or 
POWERS,  whom  he  denominates  Aya^oryira  xai  E^outfiav — that  is,  Good- 
ness and  AUTHORITY,  and  that  there  is  a  Third  and  Mediatorial 
POWER  between  the  two  former ;  who  is  the  Aop^.     *In  the  second, 
which  is  that  in  his  dissertation  concerning  the  sacrifices  of  Abel 
and  Cain,f  Philo  is  still  more  explanatory,  for,  speaking  of  the 
same  o  wv,  he  says,  (''  He  came  attended  by  his  two  Most  High,") 
appearing  to  Abraham,  he  acquaints  us  that  He  came  attended  by 
his  two  Most  High  and  puissant  powders.  Principality  and  Good- 
ness ;  Himself  in  the  middle  of  those  powers,  and  through  One, 
exhibiting  to  the  discerning  soul  the  appearance  of  Three.     In  a 
third  passage  Philo  is  still  more  decisive ;  for  he  says.  The  Father 
OF  ALL  is  in  the  middle;  and  as  if  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
those  powers  being  mistaken  for  mere  attributes,  he  assigns  to 
each  of  them  active,  personal   properties,  and  denominates  one 
the  Power  Creator  and  the  other  the  Power  Regal.     He  then 
adds,  "  the  Power  Creator  is  Lord."J 

One  other  source  from  wiiich  we  may  deduce  the  opinions 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  a^till  early,  though  later  period,  is 
the  Talmudical  writings. 

In  the  Talmudical  writings  frequent  and  honourable  mention 
is  made  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Jochai,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  bv  Titus.  A  collection 
of  Cabbalistical  doctrines  called  The  Booh  Zohar^  or  The  Booh  of 
Lights  is  extant,  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  gathered  up  after 
Simeon's  death,  from  his  oral  instructions,  by  his  pupils  and  com- 
panions; in  the  same  manner  as  the  sayings  of  Socrates  were  col- 
lected by  Xenophon.  This  book  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Targums,  a  dialect  which  became  totally 


*  Vide  Philonis  fudaci  Dissert,  de  Cherubim,  p.  86.,  F.  G. 
f  Dissert,  de  Sacrificius  Abelis  et  Caini,  p.  108.,  B. 
X  Dissert,  de  Abraham,  p.  287.,  F. 
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extinct  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
gucceeded,  in  Jewish  literature,  by  the  Talmudical  Hebrew.  The 
circumstance  of  its  language  and  style  is  held  by  those  who  are 
sufficiently  skilled  in  the  Hebraic  dialects,  to  be  decisive  of  its 
having  been  written  at,  or  very  near,  the  tinae  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributed. 

The  eminent  scholar,  Schoettgenius,  has  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Zohai*,  and  has  made  much  use  of 
it  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  Horge  He- 
braicae  et  Talmudicse.  The  following  are  extracts  from  Schoett- 
genius' numerous  citations.  "The  angel  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
the  Shechina,"  referring  to  Exod.  iii.,  2.*  "  God,  the  holy  and 
blessed,  is  perfectly  united  with  the  Schechina,"  literally  "united 
in  one  unity."f  "There  was  the  Schechina,  God  the  holy  and 
blessed,  who  is  one."J  "  It  is  he  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
who  is  arrayed  with  the  name  (Metraton)  Mediator."§  "  The 
Mediator  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  elder  of  his  house,  who 
is  the  Head  of  the  creation  of  the  Lord,  exercising  dominion  over 
all  things  that  are  his,  for  the  Holy  and  Blessed  God  hath  given 
him  dominion  over  all."|| 

There  are  other  passages,  the  sense  and  purport  of  which  are, 
that  the  Shechinah  is  both  of  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  nature; 
that  the  Messiah  is  the  Shechina,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Mediator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Just  One  ;  that  the  Sl\echina  is  the 
Heavenly  High  Priest,  and  the  Fountain  of  Life  ;  that  all  perfec- 
tions belong  to  the  Messiah.  In  several  places  the  divine  name 
"Jeyah" — the  Chaldee  abridgment  of  "Jehovah" — is  in  a  circuit- 
ous manner  given  to  the  Shechina.  The'^  following  passages,  also, 
are  quoted  by  Eisenmenger.  *"  All  those  who  do  not  study  the 
Law  of  God  very  earnestly,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  Shecliina, 
does  not  rest  upon  him;"f  and,  "God  forbid,  to  suppose  that  the 
Shechina  is  a  created  Being.  PIb  is  the  glorious  and  blessed 
God.  For,  in  the  writings  of  our  Rabbis,  there  are  many  things, 
which  very  plainly  indicate  that  the  Shechina  is  the  God  blessed 
FOE  EVER.  Amen.":f 

I  now  subjoin  a  part  of  the  summary  drawn  up  by  Schoett- 
genius himself.  "  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the  Messiah," 
says  this  learned  writer,  "  he  is  expressly  called  in  the  Zohar  by 


*  Schoettgenius  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talrn. 

torn  2., 

p,451. 

■f  Do.         do.            do.            do. 

do. 

p.  353. 

t  Do.         do.            do.            do. 

do. 

p.  335. 

8  Do.        do.           do.           do. 

do. 

p.  334. 

1  Do.         do.            do.            do. 

do. 

p.  427. 

*  See  Eisenmenger  Etitdectes  Indentum,  Parti.,  p.  268. 

f  Tickoni  Azohar,  vol.  6.  ,  col.  2, 

I  Avodath  Ackodesh,  5tlichap.  of  Cheleck  Ayichod,  fol.  11.,  col.  1. 
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the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
the  Shechina  or  Divine  Glory,  the  Mediator,  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel of  the  Covenant,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  God  the^Holj  and 
Blessed — -the  image  of  God,  the  Brightness  of  his  Glory,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  the 
Faithful  Shepherd,  the  Lord  of  the  Ministering  Angels — the 
Angel  Kedeemer."* 

"When,"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "  the  utmost  allowance  is  made 
that  reason  will  warrant,  for  the  figurative  style  and  the  mystical 
character  of  this  ancient  book,  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  will  yet 
remain  that  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Messiah,  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  had,  indeed, 
much  of  the  characters  of  absurdity  and  indistinct  apprehension  ; 
but  that,  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  question,  they  attri- 
buted to  him  a  superior  nature,  a  preexistent  state,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  many  characteristics  properties  of  Deity.  Even  Gese- 
nius  admits  that  they  at  least  rose  up  to  the  conception  of  an  In- 
carnate jEHovAH."f  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  both  the 
elder  Buxtorf  and  Witsius,  who  have  collected  several  opinions  of 
several  eminent  Rabbies  which  testify  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
Messiah's  mediation,  his  expiation  of  sin,  his  authority,  and  his 
teaching.^ 

It  is  thus  evident,  from  evidence  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources  independent  of  one  another,  and  as  accessible  to  Chris- 
tians as  to  Jews,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  both  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  immediately  after,  and  during  the  early  ages,  did  not 
believe  in  an  absolute  unity  in  the  Godhead,  but  in  a  plurality  of 
divine  subsistence,  and  which  they  limited  to  Three,  in  the  One 
undivided  Godhead. 


*  SchoettgeniusHor.  Heb.  etTal.  torn.  Hi.,  pp.  911—913. 

f  See  Geaenius  Commentar  iiber  den  lasaia,  I. ,  865. 

I  See  Buxtorf  Lexic.  Talm.  etRabb.  Col.  1192  ed.  Basil  1639.  Witsii  Miscellanea 
sacra,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126.  ed.  Herbom  1712.  See  Schcettg.  Jesus  der  wahre  Messias,  pp. 
12,  25,  ed.  Leipzig,  1748. 
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A^T,  V.'-HISTOmCAI.  S^ET^H  OF  SYSTEMS  IN  THEOLOGY, 

Between  the  facts  of  theology,  gnd  tbose  of  natural  science,  there 
is  a  striking  analogy.  Both  are  froro  God,  and,  like  all  truth,  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  themselves,  and  with  one  another.  Both 
are  capable  of  being  systematized^  or  of  being  logically  connected 
and  arranged,  and  yet  God  has  not  systematized  either  of  them 
for  us.  The  facts  of  nature  stand  out  before  us  in  the  world,  ap- 
parently isolated,  and  require  much  investigation  and  study,  in 
order  to  their  being  arranged  in  scientific  forma.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  facts  of  theology.  They  are  before  U9  in  the  Bible, 
Btanding  out  there  with  sufficient  prominence,  but  not  in  a  con- 
nected series,  or  scientifically  arranged,  This  work  of  connexion, 
of  arrangement,  God  has  wisely  left  to  be  performed  by  ourselves. 
He  ha,8  endowed  ns  with  inquisitive  minds,  with  rational  and  lo- 
gical powers,  and  he  designs  that  we  exercise  and  improve  our 
powers  in  thier  way. 

The  sacred  writers  have  given  us  the  truths  of  revelation,  as 
they  were  moved  to  do  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost; — in  narratives,  in 
parables,  in  prophetic  symbols,  in  pithy  proverbs,  in  sacred  songs. 
Thus  the  apostles  and  prophets  received  them,  and  uttered  them; 
and  it  is  enough  for  (pur  faiihy  perhaps,  to  receive  them  in  the 
same  way; — ^just  as  it  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  animal  life  to 
receive  the  pronniscuous,  unconnected  facts  of  nature.  Still,  the 
purposes  of  life  can  be  better  enjoyed  and  promoted,  by  the  help 
of  science  in  the  natural  world ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  reli- 
gious world.  The  Bible  can  be  much  better  understood,  and  its 
benefits  be  more  fully  realized,  by  a  scientific  adjustment  of  its 
great  facts  and  principles. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made,  2^%  different  periods,  to  systematize  the 
truths  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  includes  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles, 
ff  we  except  the  inspired  penmen,  the  writers  of  this  period  were 
few,  and  their  writings  few ;  and  these  chiefly  of  an  epistolary 
and  hortatory  character.  We  hear  of  no  attempts  to  form  the 
truths  of  religion  into  anything  like  a  regular  system.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  did  not  require  it,  and  the  suffering  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  did  not  attempt.  They  were  more  concerned  to 
honor  the  religion  they  had  embraced  in  their  lives  and  deaths, 
than  to  explain  its  principles  scientifically,  and  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art. 

And  what  was  true  of  the  first  century,  may  be  said  with 
almost  equal  propriety  of  the  second.  The  fathers  of  the  second 
century  had  frequent  controversies  with  the  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and 
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different  clasPes  of  heretics ;  and,  in  th6se  controversies,  some  of 
the  truths  of  religion  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  prominence- 
On  the  part  of  some  of  these  fathers,  too,  there  was  more  of  a  dis- 
position to  mingle  human  wisdom  with  the  teachings  of  Sci'ipture, 
than  had  before  been  exhibited.  Stilly  no  system  of  doctrines  of 
the  second  century  has  come  down  to  us,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
was  attempted.    The  age  of  systems  had  not  yet  come. 

In  the  third  century^  the  disposition  to  explain  the  truths  of 
religion,  philosophically,  had  very  much  increased.  This  dispo- 
sition first  shewed  itself  in  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  among  the  teachers  who  had  there  been  educated.  The  now 
Platonic  philosophy  was  now  taught  at  Alexandria,  by  Ammonius 
and  his  followers,  and  some  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  pleased 
with  it,  and  embraced  it.  They  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Christianity  as  one  of  the  philosophies  of  the  age.  They  associ- 
ated with  philosophers,  and  wore  the  philosophic  garb.  And  as 
the  new  Platonists  professed  to  regard  all  the  philosophies  as  very 
Dinch  alike,  only  diiferently  expressed,  and  undertook,  by  dint  of 
allegory,  to  harmonize  them  all ;  some  Christian  teachers  were  not 
unwilling  to  go  into  the  compromise  with  them.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  Origen,  the  most  learned  man,  and  the  most  prolific 
writer,  of  the  age.  Among  his  numerous  works,  Origen  wrote 
one  de  Principiis^  on  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith* 
This  can  hardly  be  called  a  system  of  theology,  however;  though 
it  comes  nearer  to  it  than  anything  which  had  before  appeared^ 
It  is  mfour  hooks  j  in  which  the  author  lays  down,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  some  of  the  great  truths  or  facts  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  then  explains  and  illustrates  them,  by  the  help  of  his  philo- 
sophy. His  error  consisted,  not  so  much  in  his  religious  belief,  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  that  belief;  not  in  his  denying  any  of  the 
prominent  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  his  strange  and  perverse 
explications  of  them. 

A  work  SQv^  similar  to  this  of  Origen,  and  prepared  on  the 
8ame  principles,  was  got  up  by  Theognostus,  in  seven  books.' 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  also  prepared  a  manuel  of  doctriney 
which  lie  called  Mojpositio  Fidei,  Stillj  none  of  them  can  be  re- 
garded as  complete  systems  of  religious  truth. 

In  the  fourth  century  came  the  great  Revolution,  which  placed 
Constantine  on  the  throne,  and  brought  Christianity  into  power 
and  favor.  This,  too,  was  the  beginning  of  Arianism,  and  of  the 
long  continued  controversies  respecting  the  Joinity,  and  the  persoa 
of  Christ.  It  was  an  age  of  great  mental  activity,  of  great  men, 
and  of  distinguished  writers  in  the  Church.  The  controversies  of 
the  times  brought  several  points  of  doctrine  into  earnest  discus* 
sion,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  more  accurately  defined, 
and  better  understood,  than  they  had  been  before.  Creeds,  too, 
had  been  drawn  up,  embodying  the  principal  truths  or  facts  of 
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the  Gospel.  There  was  the  apostles'  creed,  so  called  ;  though  it 
had  no  existence  till  long  after  the  apostles.  There  was  the  creed 
of  Ireneeus,  of  Tertullian,  of  Origen,  and  some  others.  There  was, 
also,  the  Nicene  creed,  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labor,  for 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  the  wily  Ariiis  and  his  adherents,  and 
of  excluding  them  from  the  Church.  Still,  the  truths  of  religion 
were  not  jet  scientifically  arranged  and  discussed.  There  was 
nothing  written  in  the  fourth  century,  which  deserves  to  be  called 
a  theological  system,  if  we  except  the  catechetical  discourses  of 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  do  I  think  that  these  should  be 
excepted,  as  they  were  prepared  rather  for  the  instruction  of  cate- 
chumens, than  as  a  formal  statement  and  vindication  of  the  truth. 

And  what  has  been  said  of  the  fourth  century  may,  with  little 
qualification,  be  extended  to  the  fifth.  The  discussions  already 
commenced,  concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  con- 
tinued through  the  fifth  century,  and  every  theory  was  propounded 
which,  perhaps,  ever  can  be,  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  In- 
carnation, and'  of  the  hypostatic  union.  The  great  Augustine 
flourished  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  and  wielded  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer,  as  no  one  had  done  before  him,  in  the  defence  and 
inculcation  of  the  Gospel.  His  treatises  in  opposition  to  the  Pe- 
lagian errors,  and  in  vindication  of  the  great  doctrines  of  de- 
pravity, predestination,  and  grace,  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  by  all  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth.  Still,  he 
prepared  no  connected  system  of  theology.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
in  this  age.  The  religionists  of  the  times  were  chiefly  divided  into 
two  classes,  as  they  had  begun  to  be  a  century  before,  viz :  the 
scholastics  and  the  mystics — the  former  seeking  for  light  and 
truth  by  disputation  and  discussion ;  the  latter  by  seclusion  and 
meditation. 

We  proceed,  then,  in  our  search  after  systems,  to  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  sixth.  The  discussions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ 
were  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  very  little 
to  the  edification  of  those  concerned  in  them,  and  with  little 
benefit  to  the  world.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  Isa- 
dore,  of  Seville,  published  three  books  of  sentences,  collected  from 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  of  Gregory  the  Great.  These 
sentences  or  propositions  were  followed  up  by  Scripture  proofs 
and  illustrations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  manual 
of  theology,  still,  it  was  but  a  naked  compilation,  and  very  poor 
at  that.  This,  however,  and  other  works  of  the  like  character, 
introduced  a  new  form  of  theology,  called  the  positive,  in  which 
every  thing  was  made  to  rest  on  authority — the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  Scripture  ;  so  that,  henceforward,  we  have  three 
kinds  of  theology,  instead  of  two — the  scholastic,  the  mystic,  and 
the  positive. 

During  the  seventh  century,  as  in  the  sixth,  the  controversies 
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were  continued  respecting  the  person  of  Christ.  They  related, 
however,  at  this  time,  not  so  much  to  the  question  of  his  Divinity, 
as  to  the  nrianner  in  which  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  united 
in  his  person.  Had  he  two  wills,  or  only  one  will?  Had  he  two 
natures,  and  two  persons;  or  two  natures,  and  one  person;  or 
only  one  mixed  nature,  and  one  person?  Some  might  think  these 
questions  of  small  importance;  but  they  were  not  so  estimated  by 
the  venerable  fathers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

There  were  three  works  of  theology  published  in  the  seventh 
century,  which  passed,  perhaps,  for  systems  in  those  days,  but 
would  not  be  so  regarded  in  our  own.  The  first  was  a  short  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrine,  composed  by  Antiochus^  a  monk  of 
Palestine,  entitled  The  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the 
close  of  the  Pandect,  we  find  some  verses,  in  which  the  author 
deplores,  in  mournful  measure,  the  loss  of  the  true  wood  of  the 
Cross,  which  he  believed  the  Persians  had  carried  away.  The 
second  is  a  summary  of  the  theology  of  the  times,  composed  by 
Ildefonsus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  entitled  De  Oognitione  Baptisini. 
The  third  w^as  prepared  by  Tajo,  bishop  of  Saragossa.  It  con- 
tains five  books  of  sentences,  taken  chiefly  from  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  a  dry  and  insipid  performance  ;  and  yet 
80  highly  was  it  esteemed  by  the  other  bishops,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  its  author  a 
Divine  luminary  in  the  Church.  ^  •; 

In  the  eighth  century,  we  first  find,  what  we  have  been  so  long 
seeking  after,  a  proper  system  of  Christian  theology.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  John,  of  Damascus,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Eastern 
church.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  ;  and,  in  point  of  method, 
unites  what  had  been  called  the  scholastic  and  positive  theologies. 
The  author  employs  a  subtle  ratiocination  in  explaining  doctrines, 
and  then  confirms  them  by  quotations  from  Scripture  and  the 
lathers.  In  his  first  book,  John  treats  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  the  Trinity.  In- his  second  book,  he  considers  the 
work  of  creation,  and  the  beings  and  things  which  God  has  made; 
as  the  world,  angels,  demons,  heaven  and  earth,  paradise  and  man. 
He  speak  of  Divine  Providence,  prescience,  and  predestination, 
and  insists  that  the  latter  does  not  reach  to  the  free  actions  of  men. 
God  permits  their  actions,  but  does  not  ordain  them.  He  con- 
cludes his  second  book  with  a  consideration  of  Adam's  fall,  and 
its  consequences  to  his  posterity. 

John's  third  book  is  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  way  of 
salvation.  He  asserts  the  two-fold  nature  of  Christ,  and  his  two 
wills,  and  holds  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  confined  to  his 
human  nature.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefiy  occupied  with  the  ex- 
ternal rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church.  He  speaks  of  the 
sacraments,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Romanists.  He  says 
there  are  eight  distinct  kinds  of  baptism.    1.  The  deluge.    2.  That 
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of  the  cloud  and  sea.  3.  The  purifications  under  the  law.  4.  The 
baptism  of  John.  5.  That  appointed  by  Christ.  6.  The  baptism 
of  tears.  7.  That  of  blood,  or  martyrdom.  8.  That  of  eternal 
fire,  in  which  the  wicked  will  be  merged  forever. 

I  have  given  a  more  particular  account  of  this  celebrated  work, 
because  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  because  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  long 
held  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  is,  perhaps,  to  the  present  day. 

There  was  no  new  system  of  doctrine  composed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  ninth  century.  John,  of  Damascus,  was  high  au- 
thority among  the  Greeks,  while  the  Latins  acquiesced  in  the 
decisions  of  .Augustine.  The  great  writers  of  the  age  were  Ka- 
banus  Maurus,  John  Scotus,  and  Gotteschalk.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  began  to  be  moved  by  Radbert,  and  was  op 
posed  by  Scotus  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  It  was  not  finally  estab- 
lished in  the  Romish  church,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  Gotte- 
schalk distinguished  himself  by  reviewing  and  advocating  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  respecting  predestination  and  grace;  and^ 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  while  the  name  of  Augustine  was  held  in 
great  veneration,  these  doctrines  were  opposed,  and  Gotteschalk 
was  severely  persecuted. 

During  this  centur}^  the  mystic  theology,  and  with  it  monkery, 
were  greatly  promoted  in  the  west,  by  the  translation  of  the  re- 
puted work  of  Dionysius,  the  Aropagite,  into  Latin. 

The  tenth  century  produced  no  new  work  on  systematic  the- 
ology.    John,  of  Damascus,  was  still  the  oracle  among  the  Greeks, 
while  Gregory  and  Augustine  were  the  principal  authorities  with 
the  Latins.     The  predestinarian  and  sacramentariah  controversies 
were  continued,  though  with  less  vigour  than  in  the  preceding  age. 
Indeed,  the  tenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  darkness  and  ig- 
'iiorance,  when  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  enough  of  life  in  the 
Church   to  maintain  a  controversy  of  any  kind.     The  principal 
topic  of  interest  was  the  coming  of  Christy  which,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  century,  was  immediately  expected,  producing 
its  usual  results  when   not  rightly   improved,  in   the  neglect  of 
business,  squandering  of  property,  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  &c. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  theology  was  more  studied  than  in  the 
preceding,  and  discussions  assumed  more  of  the  scholastic  form. 
The  sacramentarian  controversy  was  vigorously  prosecuted.   Tran- 
substantiation was  opposed  by  Berengar,  and  advocated  by  Lan- 
franc  and  others.    The  two  principal  theologians  of  the  age  were 
Anselm  and  Ilildebert.     Ansel m  did  not  profess  to  write  a  system 
of  theology;  and  yet  most  of  the  points  of  a  system  are  discussed 
in  his  several  works,  and  that,  too,  with  great  acuteness.     In  his 
little  work  entitled,  An  Deus  Homo^  he  insists  on  the  fallen  state 
of  man,  and  his  need  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  to  make  expiation 
for  his  sins ;  and  shows  that  an  Incarnate  God,  and  he  only,  could 
perform  the  ofiice  of  Mediator. 
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Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tours,  prepared  what  may  be  called  a  system  of  Divinity.  It  is 
divided  into  forty  chapters,  and  occupies  some  ninety  folio  pages 
in  his  works.  It  treats  of  the  nature  of  faith,  free-will,  and  sin, 
the  trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  of  depravity,  predestination, 
and  grace,  and  of  the  sacraments.  It  scarcely  touches  upon  the 
important  subjects  of  atonement,  regeneration,  and  sanctitication. 
The  author's  method  is,  first,  to  substantiate  each  doctrine  by  pas- 
sages from  Scripture  and  the  fathers,  and  then  to  remove  difficul- 
ties and  objections  by  the  help  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  thus 
uniting  the  positive  method  w'itte  the  scholastic.  Meagre  as  this 
publication  was,  it  came  the  nearest  to  a  proper  system  of  the- 
ology of  any  that  had  as  yet  been  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Hildebert  was  long  studied,  and  was  a  model,  as  to  method,  for 
those  who  came  after  him. 

The  twelfth  century  was  a  period  of  more  theological  activity 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The  famous  Abelard,  by  his 
lectures  and  books,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  scholastic  theology. 
He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  published  a  system,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  an  introduction.  He  was  the  great 
hberalist  of  the  age,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  more 
pious  and  equallj^  celebrated  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairval.  Ber- 
nard was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  put  forth  no  regular  system  of 
theology.  Systems  were  published,  however,  by  several  indi- 
viduals;  amoi»g  whom  were  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  William  of 
Auxerre,  and  Eobert  Pulleyn,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  England. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  worlds  of  this  kind  which  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  Latin  world,  was  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 
These  sentences  are  propositions,  taken  from  the  fathers, — chiefly 
from  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  are  divided 
into  four  books.  Lombard  begins  by  saying,  after  Augustine,  that 
all  knowledge  pertains  either  to  things  or  signs.  The  things  to  be 
known  are  again  divided  into  such  as  are  to  be  enjoyed^  and  such 
as  may  be  used.  Accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  he  treats  of 
things  to  be  enjoyed.  These  all  may  be  comprised  in  God,  the 
supreme  good  of  man, — in  his  nature,  his  attributes,  and  the  mys- 
terious mode  of  his  existence,  three  persons  in  one  God.  These 
constitute  the  subject  of  his  first  book.  The  second  book  treats  of 
things  to  be  used,  viz  :  of  the  creation,  of  the  formation  of  angels 
and  men,  of  the  apostacy  of  angels  and  men,  of  grace  and  free- 
will, of  original  and  actual  sin.  In  his  third  book,  Lombard 
treats  of  the  Incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  redemption, 
faith,  charity,  and  good  works.  Having  spoken  of  things^  the 
fourth  and  last  book  treats  chiefly  of  signs.,  that  is,  the  sacraments. 
These  can  be  no  more  and  no  less  than  seven.,  as  seven  is  a  sacred 
number.  In  some  of  the  last  sections  of  this  book,  the  author 
treats  of  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  final  state.   Such 
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is  the  plan  of  this  celebrated  work,  which  was  a  principal  text 
book  in  theology  for  several  hundred  years.  The  author  was 
commonly  called  "  the  Master  of  Sentences  ;"  and  learned  divines, 
for  several  centuries,  employed  themselves  in  writing  commenta- 
ries on  his  work. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  scholastic  theology  was  in  the 
highest  repute.  It  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  the  positives  and 
mystics  y  but  all  who  aspired  to  fame  and  influence  adopted  the 
scholastic  method,  and  were  collectively  called  schoolmen.  They 
studied  Aristotle  more  than  the  Bible,  and  were  metaphysical 

f)hilosophers  rather  than  Christians.  To  save  their  credit  as  phi- 
osophers,  and  yet  not  endanger  their  studying  as  Christians,  they 
invented  the  distinction  of  a  thing  philosophically  true,  yet  the- 
ologically false.  Many  propositions  which  they  believed  as  phi- 
losophers, they  rejected  as  Christians. 

Many  in  this  age  wrote  commentaries  on  Lombard's  Sentences, 
and  several  prepared  summas  or  systems  of  theology  for  them- 
selves. Prominent  among  the  latter  class  were  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Albert  wrote  a  compend  of  theology,  in 
seven  b(5oks.  Acquinas  wrote  a  much  larger  system,  in  three 
parts.  In  the  first  part,  he  treats  of  God, — his  essence,  attributes, 
and  operations;  of  his  blessedness;  of  the  three  Divine  persons, 
their  processions  and  relations.  The  second  part  is  chiefly  ethical 
and  practical,  treating  of  the  Christian  experience  and  virtues. 
In  the  third  part,  Acquinas  speaks  of  the  means  of  coming  to 
God, — the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  sacraments.  Aquinas' 
works  are  published  in  17  folio  volumes,  three  of  which  are  occu- 
pied with  his  Summa  Theologice. 

Compends  of  theology  were  also  written,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  Alexander  Hales,  by  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  III. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  less  fruitful  in  summas,  or  systems 
of  theology,  than  the  thirteenth.  The  Summa  of  Aquinas  was  in 
great  repute,  and  was  translated  into  Greek.  Distinct  commenta- 
ries were  written  on  Lombard's  Sentences  by  not  less  than  thirty 
individuals.  Duns  Scotus'  Commentary  on  Lombard  occupies  six 
folio  volumes.  This  century  was  one  of  much  keen  theological 
controversy.  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  wrote  against  the  doctrine 
of  Aquinas  on  the  subjects  of  predestination  and  grace ;  Acquinas 
affirming,  and  Scotus  denying,  the  theology  of  Augustine.  And 
as  Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  and  Scotus  a  Franciscan,  these 
rival  orders  of  monks  entered  deeply  into  the  controversy.  There 
were  controversies,  also,  between  the  different  classes  of  theolo- 
gians, the  Biblical,  the  Scholastic,  and  the  Mystic.  This,  also,  was 
the  age  of  John  Wickliffe,  and  of  the  controversies  awakened  by 
his  writings.  Wickliffe  wrote  much,  and  on  many  subjects,  but 
left  no  connected  system  of  theology. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  little  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring new  systems.  Many  studied  the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  and 
more  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard.  The 
Bcholastic  method  of  teaching  theology  was  in  less  repute  than  it 
bad  been,  while  the  mystics  were  coming  into  favour.  It  was  in 
this  age  that  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  was  a  mystic,  wrote  the  popu- 
lar treatise  ascribed  to  him  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy  in  respect  to  the  Bible  was  deplorable.  Mul- 
titudes of  them  had  neyer  seen  a  Bible,  but  depended  entirely  on 
their  glosses  and  summas  for  all  that  they  knew  of  it.  This  age 
witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  the  bloody  Bohemian  wars,  by  which  their  sufferings  were 
avenged.  .    .•'  :m  ■.■     •■  r  ■  •,   ..-.;,';';    *   ■  , .;,,''    ,(.:•.;;.; 

we  come,  at  length,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  reformation.  It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  write  a 
history  of  the  reformation,  or  of  the  endless  disputes  and  contro- 
versies which  grew  out  of  it.  "We  have  to  do,  at  present,  with 
systems  of  theology.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  system  of  note 
appeared  in  this  century  among  the  Romanists.  Several  of  their 
learned  men  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard, 
and  on  the  Summa  of  Aquinas ;  but  they  were  too  much  engaged 
in  controversy  to  draw  out  a  system  for  themselves. 
. :  Among  the  Protestants,  several  important  works  were  pub- 
lished. The  Zooi  Communes  of  Melancthon,  went  through  sixty 
editions,  during  the  author's  liie,  and  served  as  a  common  guide 
to  the  Lutheran  teachers  for  a  long  period.  Ursinus,  a  disciple  of 
Melancthon,  published  a  system  of  theology,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  century.  At  an  earlier  period,  Zuingle  published  his  work  on 
True  and  False  Religion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Swiss  churches. 
But  the  greatest  theological  work  of  the  age  was  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, which  long  held  the  same  rank  and  authority  in  the 
Eeformed  churches,  which  Melancthon's  Common  Places  did 
among  the  Lutherans.  It  is  a  standard  work  in  theology,  at  the 
present  day.  Others  among  the  Reformed,  who  prepared  com- 
pends  of  theology,  were  Musculus,  Piscator,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Zanchy.  ,,  ;  c  .       ,       i 

In  this  age,  most  of  the  creeds  which  have  any  authority  at 
the  present  day  were  composed.  The  creed  of  the  Romish  church 
was  published  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  the 
creed  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  written  earlier,  by  Melancthon. 
The  creeds  of  the  different  Reformed  churches,  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  were  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

The  seventeenth   and   eighteenth  centuries   were  fruitful  in 
systems  of  divinity,  especially  among  the  Protestants.     I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  authors,  or  to  go  into  a  de- 
15 
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Bcription  of  their  several  works.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  distinguished : 

In  the  Lutheran  church,  Calixtus  wrote  in  the  17th  century; 
Buddseus,  Doederlein,  and  Noesselt,  in  the  18th ;  and  Knapp, 
Morus,  and  Storr  and  Flatt,  in  the  18th  and  19th. 

Among  the  Swiss,  Turretin  wrote  in  the  17th  century,  and 
Pictet  and  Osterwald  in  the  18th. 

Among  the  Scotch,  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  and  Dr. 
George  Campbell  prepared  systems  in  the  18th  century,  and  Dr. 
John  Dick  in  the  19th. 

In  the  Church  of  England  we  have  Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  Tilenus  in  the  17th  century ;  Stackhonse,  Dr.  John 
Edwards,  and  Dr.  Fiddes  in  the  18th ;  and  Newland  in  the  19th. 
Newland  is  little  more  than  an  analysis  of  the  system  of  Burnet. 

Among  the  English  dissenters,  Milton  and  Thomas  Watson 
wrote  in  tne  17th  century ;  Doddridge,  Eidgley,  and  Gill  in  the 
18th,  and  Richard  Watson  in  the  19th.  Of  these.  Dr.  Gill  was  a 
Baptist,  and  Richard  Watson  a  Wesleyan  Methodist. 

Of  Dutch  theologians,  we  have  Limborch,  Marck,  Wigandus, 
and  Binchius  in  the  17th  century,  and  Herman  Witsius  in  the 
18th. 

In  our  own  country,  the  following  divines,  among  others,  have 
published  systems  of  theology :  President  Willard,  in  th«  17th 
century  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  the  18th  ;  and  Doctors  Dwight, 
Woods,  and  Schmucker,  in  the  19th.  Neither  President  Edwards 
nor  Dr.  Emmons  can  be  said  to  have  prepared  a  formal  system, 
though  they  wrote  largely  and  connectedly  on  theological  subjects. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  article,  I  remarked  on  the  ad- 
vantages  of  system  in  theology  ;  believing  them  to  be  as  great  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  as  in  any  other.  With  a  word  as  to 
the  ajyproimate  province  of  system  or  science  in  theology,  I  close. 
In  order  to  be  a  benefit,  science  in  theology,  as  in  other  things, 
iimst  confine  itself  to  facts.  Science  cannot  make  facts,  here  or 
anywhere  else.  Nor  is  it  allowable  for  science  to  supply  theories 
or  conjectures,  where  facts  are  wanting.  As  in  nature,  true 
science  has  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  nature  ;  so  in  theology,  it  has 
to  deal  with  the  facts  of  theology.  These  are  clearly  made  known, 
some  of  them  in  the  works  of  God,  but  more  in  his  word ;  and  it 
is  the  province  of  the  theologian  to  take  them  as  they  are,  arrange 
them  appropriately  and  connectedly,  and  show -their  consistency 
one  with  another.  This  is  scientific  or  systematic  theology.  Above 
it,  and  beyond  it,  is  jpractical  theology — the  truth  of  the  Bible 
turned  into  motives,  and  pressed  upon  the  conscience  and  the 
heart. 

In  theology,  thus  studied  and  pursued,  there  can  be  no  danger. 
It  will  be  a  help  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  inquiring  soul. 
It  will  be  a  means  of  sanctification,  and  of  final  salvation. 
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Art.  VI.— idolatry— its  RISE— NOT  MAN'S  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION— HUME'S 

ARGUMENT  DISPOSED  OF, 


-"  0  that  men 


(Canst  tbou  believe?)  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 
While  yet  the  patriarch  liv'd,  who  scap'd  the  flood, 
As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 
To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 
For  Gods!"— Par.  io«<,  xii.,  116-119. 

I.  OuK  word  Idolatry  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  e»^wXov,  an 
image,  and  Xar^eiJsjv,  to  serve  or  worship.  The  terra  is  used  by 
us,  however,  in  a  more  extended  sense.  It  comprehends — 1.  The 
worship  of  images,  idols,  or  any  thing  made  by  human  hands  as 
God;  2.  It  comprehends  also  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  of  men,  demons,  animals,  and  angels 
or  saints ;  and  3.  The  term  is  used  now  to  signify  any  excessive 
attachment,  or  veneration,  for  any  thing,  that  borders  on  adoration 
or  complete  devotion  to  it.  The  learned  and  curious  are  not 
agreed  as  to  when  nor  bow  idolatry  first  began.  It  is  confessedly, 
however,  both  very  old  and  very  widely  spread ;  but  we  think  we 
can  explain  its  origin,  and  account  for  its  wide  diffusion,  without 
finding  any  just  accusation  against  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
So  remote  is  its  origin,  however,  and  so  extended  is  its  domain, 
that  infidels  say:  If  there  is  any  true  religion,  it  must  be  Poly- 
theism, and  that  idolatry  is  the  primitive  religion  of  niankind. 
Mr.  Hume,*  and  other  writers  of  his  school,  have  not  hesitated  to 
urge  it  as  an  objection  to  the  Bible,  that  it  teaches  that  Theism  is 
the  oldest  religion  of  our  race ;  whereas,  they  say,  Polytheism,  or 
the  worship  of  many  gods  rather  than  of  one  only  Supreme 
Creator,  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  Mr.  Hume  exerts  all  his  rea- 
soning powers  to  prove  that  Polytheism  must  have  been  the  pri- 
mary religion  of  mankind ;  but,  with  all  his  ability  and  acuteness, 
be  fails  to  make  out  his  cause.  His  arguments,  as  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  subject,  only  go  to  show  what  we  admit,  namely : 
that  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  all  of  our  race,  except  the 
Jews,  was  plunged  into  gross  idolatry;  and  that  Theism,  or  the 
worship  of  one  Supreme  God,  could  not  have  originated  in  mere 
human  reasoning.  It  is  true,  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness, 
and  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  mankind,  and  even 
still  a  large  portion  of  our  race  are  idolatrous.  And  it  is  true  that 
the  belief  in  one  God,  as  a  pure  spirit,  is  not  the  result  of  men's 


•  This  was  not  original  with  Hume.  "  There  is  yec  one  heresy,"  says  Philastrius, 
*'  which  affirms  that  heathenism  was  not  introduced  through  the  wickedness  of  men,  nor 
even  invented  through  the  suggestion  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  practice  vice  and  sin,  but 
was  instituted  by  God  himself.  But  if  it  was  established  by  God,  why  is  it  condemned 
by  God?  For,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Father,  was  published,  admits  of  no  doubt."    Quoted  by  Tholuck  op  Heathenism,  p.  14. 
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own  reasonings,  but  of  revelation  from  God  himself.  Now,  aa 
Theism  is  not  the  result  of  mere  unassisted  reasoning,  but  of  a 
Divine  communication  from  heaven  to  man,  we  say,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  system  of  faith  and  worship  is  proof  that  a 
Divine  communication  was  actually  made  to  man,  and  that  its 
revelations  are  true.  Suppose  it  true,  as  Hume  asserts,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  men,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  left  to  them- 
selves, to  have  any  other  religion  than  Idolatry.  Then  whence  is 
the  Theism  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism  ?  According  to  his 
own  reasoning,  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  revelation  from 
God  himself;  and  if  so,  then  as  a  Deist  he  convicts  himself,  for 
this  is  the  very  thing  we  contend  for.  But  again,  if  there  be  a 
Creator,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  He  would  create  man,  and  place 
him  in  such  circumstances  that  from  the  very  beginning,  he  must 
either  have  no  religion  at  all,  or  be  an  idolater  ?  This  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Divine  beneficence  and  wisdom,  that  cannot  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  Even  Hume  himself  admits  that  "there  is 
a  consent,  almost  universal  among  mankind,  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  invisible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world."  This  invisible, 
intelligent  power  is  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  for  Hume  to  account  for  this  ''almost  universal  consent," 
and  to  show  how  it  is  that  with  such  a  prevailing  belief,  all  men, 
from  the  very  beginning,  should  have  been,  as  he  supposes,  poly- 
theists  and  idolaters.  His  arguments  are  contradictory.  His 
assertion  about  Polytheism  is  not  true.  The  first,  the  primary 
faith  of  our  race  was  pure  Theism.  In  the  beginning,  men  were 
not  idolaters ;  they  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being,  as  one  God 
and  only  one.  .  If  it  be  admitted  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Creator 
of  the  human  race,  then  it  cannot  be  true  that  his  creatures,  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  in  their  first  acts,  were  without  any  true 
knowledge  of  their  Creator,  and  left  inevitably  to  Polytheism  or 
a  total  want  of  any  religion  at  all.  Historically  we  know  that  it 
was  not  so.  The  united  testimony  of  all  ancient  nations  is  that 
their  original  progenitors  possessed  a  knowledge  of  one  living  and 
true  God,  who  was  worshipped  by  them,  and  believed  to  be  an 
All-wise,  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And  the 
farther  back  we  go  into  the  history  of  ancient  nations  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America,  the  purer  and  more  simple  is  their  theology. 
The  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  though  idolaters  in  practice, 
seem  never  wholly  to  have  lost  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
who  was  overall  things,  men,  angels,  and  gods.  They  themselves 
deny  that  they  are  idolaters.  And  it  is  a  question  still  in  debate 
among  the  learned,  whether  the  Egyptians  of  the  oldest  dynasties 
were  idolaters  at  all.  Now,  the  consent  of  all  mankind  to  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  ancient 
nations,  that  their  progenitors  had  some  knowledge  of  and  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  was  the  Creator  of  all  things,  are  strong 
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proofs— let,  that  originally  mankind  were  not  Polytheists ;  and 
2d,  that  the  Creator  did  communicate  some  knowledge  of  himself 
to  our  race.  And  we  submit,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  for  any 
other  Creator  and  of  any  other  comnftunication  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention, that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  the  God  known  to  us  as 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  revelation 
which  He  has  communicated  to  our  race.  According  to  Hume 
himself.  Theism,  or  the  worship  of  one  living  and  true  God,  is 
wholly  dependent  on  a  divine  communication.  And  historically, 
it  is  true  that  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  pure  Theism 
found  among  men,  but  in  connection  with  revelation.  Men  owe 
their  Theism  to  the  Scriptures.  The  world  is  indebted  to  the 
Hebrews  for  f  knowledge  of  the  Divine  unity  and  spirituality. 

n.  The  most  ancient  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Diodorus,  and  almost  all 
writers  since  his  day,  agree  that  the  Egyptians,  in  some  sense, 
worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  their  principal  gods.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Phenicians,  and  ancient  Arabs,  and  of  the  As- 
syrians, Chaldeans,  and  all  the  tribes  of  North-Eastern  Europe 
and  of  Asia.  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  his  learned  Asiatic  Researches, 
has  set  this  point  beyond  controversy.  And  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Plutarch,  tell  us  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  esteemed  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  gods.  Plutarch  says  it  is  a  great  absurdity 
to  deny  the  things  that  are  generally  believed  among  us — "  that 
there  is  a  Providence,  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  animated, 
whom,  says  he,  all  men  worship,  and  to  whom  they  offer  up  sacri- 
fice and  prayers."  Homer  saith  of  the  sun,  that  "  he  seeth  and 
knoweth  all  things."  Menander  declares  "that  men  ought  to 
worship  him  as  the  first,  or  chief  of  the  gods."  Macrobins,  a 
pagan  historian,  tells  us  that  the  heathens  of  his  day  addressed 
the  sun  in  their  morning  prayers,  as  the  "almighty,  all-governing 
sun,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  power  of  the  world,  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  Chinese  are  believed  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
to  have  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  From  the  time  of 
their  first  emperor,  Fohi,  who  was  probably  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  Noah,  their  emperors  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  heaven 
and  earth.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans  was  the  sun,  to  whom  they  erected  tem- 
ples, and  oftered  sacrifices.  It  is  true  a  class  of  writers  once  be- 
lieved that  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  did  not  offer  human 
sacrifices,  or  worship  idols,  but  the  proof  is  now  abundant  and 
overwhelming,  that  at  least  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  highly 
civilized  aboriginal  nations  of  the  new  world,  did  worship  idols 
and  sacrifice  human  beings  to  their  gods.  And  recent  readings 
of  the  monumental  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  prove 
the  same  things  to  have  been  practiced  on  the  Nile  and  Euphrates. 
The  idolatry  which  the  Scriptures  call  "the  worship  of  the  host 
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of  heaven  "  certainly  did  prevail  at  an  early  age  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  among  the  aborigines  of  America.  A  patient 
consideration  of  the  subject  will,  nevertheless,  show  that  man's 
primitive  religion  was  a  pure  Theism. 

III.  The  deification  of  heroes,  is  another  species  of  idolatry, 
that  soon  prevailed  in  the  world.    Some  suppose  that  one  of  the 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  idolatry,  was  affection  for  lost  friends  or 
■benefactors.     And  that  a  parent,  out  of  love  for  a  favourite  child, 
may   have   venerated   his   likeness   after   his   death.     And  that 
respect  for  great  benefactors  or  military  leaders  caused  homage  to 
be  rendered  to  them  after  death,  which,  among  the  enthusiastic, 
were  soon  regarded  as  divine  honours.     It  is  well  known  that  some 
conquerors  demanded  of  their  subjects  such  honotfrs  after  death. 
And  it  was  natural  that  vain  and  ambitious  men,  actuated  by  po- 
litical motives,  should  encourage  the  worship  of  those  who  had 
once  been  men,  and  had  been  taken  into  the  number  of  the  gods. 
For  by  encouraging  such  worship,  they  established  their  own 
authority,  p,nd  prepared  the  way  for  similar  honours  to  be  rendered 
to  themselves.     And  it  was  easy  as  soon  as  men  were  deified,  to 
apply  to  them  the  names  and  titles  that  had  been  attributed  to 
the  celestial  bodies.     The  process  seems  to  have  been  thus:   in 
worshipping  the  heavenly  hosts,  who  were  first  regarded  as  mere 
representatives  of  the  Supreme  Being,  first  the  same  names  and 
attributes  were  applied  to  them  as  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in 
process  of  time,  the  great  mass  ot  the  people  forgot  that  they  were 
representatives^  and  worshipped  them  as  true  gods.     The  finest 
representatives   of   heathen    deities    were   human    figures.    Tlie 
Hercules  Farnese^  Venus  de  Medici^  Apollo  Belvidere  are  speci- 
mens of  art  unrivalled  to  this  day.     But  when  their  sculptors  had 
given  human  shapes  to  their  deities,  then  they  soon  conceived  of 
them  as  having  human  passions,  and  as  clothed  with  human  attri- 
butes, and  hence  soon  worshipped  them  as  gods  that  would  gratify 
their  sensual  appetites.     In  like  manner,  by  deifying  men,  the 
same  worship,  names,  and  attrib^es  were  first  applied  to  them 
that  were  applied  to  the  gods  theliiselves,  and  this  application 
soon  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  gods — this  application  of 
divine  attributes  led,  of  course,  to  great  confusion.     Thus  we  are 
tofd  that  Osiris,  of  the  Egyptians,  Bel,  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Baal,  of  the  Phenicians,  signify  both  a  deified  man  and  the  sun. 
And  so,  also,  many  of  the  hero  gods  of  antiquity  are  the  names 
both  of  stars  and  heroes,  and  both  are  honoured  with  divine  titles 
and  epithets.     And  still  more,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
most  learned  men,  that  the  names  of  these  gods  are  but  corrup- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  names  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  were  at  first  applied  only  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  after- 
wards came  to  be  applied  to  deified  heroes  : — Jehovah,  Jove,  are 
examples.    And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remembrance  also,  that  Sir 
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William  Jones  traces  palpably  the  origin  of  this  idolatry  of  deified 
men  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  source, 
namely,  to  the  ancient  Iran,  which  he  calls  "the  oldest  monarchy 
in  the  world ;"  and  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  able  and  learned 
work  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,"  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  the  "Typical  Stocks  "  of  the  human  races 
and  of  the  grains  of  the  fieldg  and  of  the  fruits  and  animals  most 
used  by  man,  can  all  be  traced  back  to  the  interior  of  Central 
Asia,  or  the  ancient  Persia,  and  high  lands  of  Thibet  * 

lY.  Now  it  is  certainly  no  mean  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  belief 
generally  entertained  among  us  i;hat  the  Bible  is  a  Revelation 
from  God,  and  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
that,  histo7'ically^  we  can  trace  the  human  races  back  to  three  pro- 
genitors, and  that  their  starting  place,  or  cradle,  was  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Central  Asia;  that  to  this  agree  all  the  traditions  of  Asia, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America ;  that  both  historically  and  i/radition- 
also,  the  same  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  animals,  birds,  and 


ai 


fruits  used  by  man — and  that,  philosophically^  we  can  trace  all 
human  languages,  colors,  and  races  pretty  clearly  and  fully  up  to 
their  trinal  roots,  first  appearing  and  spreading  from  Central 
Asia — that  is,  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  Asiatic  Researches,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  hero-worship  to 
the  Hindoos  in  Iran,  or  ancient  Persia,  says:  "Thus  it  has  been 
proved  by  clear  evidence  and  plain  reasoning,  that  a  powerful 
monarchy  was  established  in  Iran  long  before  the  Assyrian  ;  that 
it  was  a  Hindoo  monarchy  ;  that  the  language  of  the  first  Persian 
empire  was  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
Zend  and  Parsi,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  *  *  * 
We  discover,  therefore,  in  Persia,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
the  three  distinct  races  of  men,  whom  we  described  on  a  former 
occasion  as  possessors  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Tartary,  and  that  they 
diverged  from  thence  as  from  a  common  centre.  *  *  *  And 
thus  the  Saxon  chronicles,  I  presume  good  authority,  brings  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia,  and  that  the  Goths,  or 
Scythians,  came  from  Persia;  and  that  both  the  Irish  and  old 
Britons  proceeded  severally  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.  We 
may,  therefore,  hold  this  proposition  firmly  established,  that  Iran, 
or  Persia,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  populatibn, 
of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts,  which  were  expanded  in 
all  directions,  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world." 

There  are  many  facts  in  support  of  this  origin  of  hero-worship 
and  of  its  difiusion.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Dr. 
Robertson  should  insist  prominently  on  the  resemblance  of  the 


*  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  H.  Smith's  " Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species;"  Dr. 
Latham's  "Man  and  his  Migrations;"  Rev. Dr.  James  Smith's  "Defence,"  1  vol. sec.  2., 
in  many  places ;  Osburu's  Antiquities  of  Egypt ;  and  also  his  '*  Monumental  Egypt," 
passim. 
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aborigines  of  Germany  to  the  savage  tribes  of  this  continent.  In 
his  Charles  Y.,  he  speaks  of  many  striking  points  of  resemblance; 
and  equally  striking  are  the  resemblances  between  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  ancient  temples  and  idols  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
of  Peru,  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  Hindostan.  All 
"who  have  read  the  works  of  our  learned  and  eloquent  country- 
man,* on  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
Hindoo  history,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  an- 
alogy. And  Sir  William  Jones  says,  after  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  study  on  the  subject,  and  p,  long  residence  in  India,  that  the 
ceremonies  and  superstitions  of  China  and  Japan  have  a  remark- 
able affinity  with  those  of  Hindostan.  Speaking  of  Hindostan, 
he  says:  ''We  now  live  among  the  adorers  of  those  very  deities 
"who  were  worshipped  under  different  names  in  old  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  among  the  professors  of  those  philosophical  tenets 
•which  the  Ionic  and  Attic  "writers  illustrated  witij  all  the  beauties 
of  their  melodious  language.  On  one  hand  we  see  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  the  satyrs  of  Bacchus,  the  bow  of 
Cupid,  and  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  on  the  other  we  hear  the  cym- 
bals of  Khea,  the  songs  of  the  Muses,  and  the  pastoral  tales  of 
Apollo  Nomius.  In  more  retired  scenes,  in  groves,  and  in  semi- 
naries of  learning,  we  may  perceive  the  Brahmins  and  the  Sar- 
manes,  mentioned  by  Clemens,  disputing  in  the  form  of  logic,  or 
discoursing  on  the  vanity  of  human  enjoyments,  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  her  emanation  from  the  eternal  mind,  her  de- 
basement, wanderings,  and  final  union  with  her  source.  The  six 
philosophic  schools,  whose  principles  are  explained  in  theDersana 
Sastra,  compose  all  the  metaphysics  of  the  old. academy  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  read  the  Yedanta,  or  the  many  fine  compositions  in 
relation  to  it,  without  discovering  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  de- 
rived their  sublime  theories  from  the  same  fountain  with  the  sages 
of  India.  I  believe  it  is  now  admitted,  by  the  best  writers,  that 
the  worship  of  Egypt  was  closely  allied  to  that  of  India.  Col. 
Smith,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  tells  us  that  British  sepoys 
under  General  Sir  K.  Abercombie,  in  the  re-conquest  of  Egypt, 
"  no  sooner  entered  the  ancient  temples  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
til  an  they  asserted  their  own  divinities  were  discovered  on  the 
walls,  and  worshipped  them  accordingly.  They  even  pointed  out 
the  Cresvaminam,  or  Brahmin  distinguishing  card,  as  likewise  a 
decoration  of  the  painted  divinities."  In  view,  then,  of  the  latest 
and  best  investigations  that  have  been  made  on  this  whole  subject, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  according  to  philosophy,  tradition, 
and  history,  the  origin  of  our  race  and  their  dispersion,  the  rise 
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and  diffusion  of  the  most  ancient  kinds  of  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  deified  men  and  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  is  found  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  part  of  the  world  and  to  have  spread  from  thence 
to  the  four  (juurters  of  the  globe.  Sir  William  Jones  asserts  that 
this  conclusion  is  "supported  by  indisputable  facts."* 

y.  We  can  then  trace  our  race  to  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
animals,  fowls  and  fruits  most  used  by  us,  and  there  also,  we  find, 
the  origin  of  the  idolatry  and  Polytheism  of  mankind.  Histori- 
cally, traditionally,  and  philosophically,  we  are  thus  taught  to 
turn  our  eyes  in  the  same  general  direction  for  man's  origin,  and 
the  centre  from  which  he  dispersed  over  the  globe.  The  lines  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  diverge  in  the  same  way  that  our  tradi- 
tions do,  as  to  our  races.  And  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the- 
point  at  issue  between  us  and  infidels.  Is  it  true,  then,  as  Hume 
asserts,  that  the  first  and  only  religion  of  mankind  in  the  early 
ages  was  idolatry  ?  Or  is  it  true,  that  all  other  religions  are  de- 
rived from  the  Hindoo  mythology,  as  another  infidel  writer,  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  England,  asserts?    Itrust  it  has  already  been  made 


*  The  first  colonists  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  reached  Egypt  from  Asia  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  first  city  they  founded  was  Heliopolis,  "  where  they  dedicated  a 
Temple  to  the.  setting  sun,  under  the  impersonation  of  a  man  named  Athom.  In  this 
name  the  builders  of  Heliopolis  identified  the  sun,  their  divu»  pater,  with  Adam,  the  fath- 
er ot  mankind.  In  exactly  the  same  spirit  of  man-worship  they  also  deified  the  Nile  under 
the  impersonation  of  Noah."  Osburn's  Monuments  of  Egypt,  1  vol.,  262.  And  what 
is  ^m?m,  but  Ham?  And  /«£«,  but  the  Hebrew  hha,  female-manor  woman.  /«i«  is 
the  feminine  of  Osiris.  And  the  way  Osiris  got  his  wife  is  also  significant.  At  Abydos 
Menchkres  split  the  wooden  image  of  Osiris  into  two  halves,  and  out  of  the  left  side 
the  figure  of  a  woman  was  carved,  which  he  called  Ishi,  that  is,  the  female  Osiris."  1 
vol.  Osburn,  p.  848.  There  are  some  very  curious  facts  on  this  point.  For  example  : 
Learned  men  tell  us  the  Hebrew  Noah  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese  Fohi,  And  Osburn 
reads  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  that  the  impersonation  of  the  Nile  worshipped  as 
a  god  among  the  Egyptians,  is  known  by  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Fohi  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Noah  of  the  Hebrews.  2  vol.,  p.  579.  and  1  vol.,  240.  And  the  Chinese 
records  claim  to  have  discovered  this  Continent  about  1,400  years  ago.  The  history  of 
Mexico,  as  it  was  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  suggests  that  the  religion  of  the 
Aztecs  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Chinese.  Their  forms  of  Government  were 
nearly  the  same.  Many  words  are  the  same,  and  others  have  a  striking  resemblance. 
Mr.  Jas.  McC.  Hanley  has  furnished  us  the  following  examples.  Mr.  Hanley  is  a  Chinese 
interpreter : 

TRANSLATION. 


Chinese . 

Nang, 

Soo, 

How, 

Ee-lung, 

Choe-Koo, 

Soo, 

Yoet, 

Yeet-ow, 


Indian . 

Nang-a, 

Ti-800, 

How-a, 

Lee-lum, 

Koo-cheo, 

Ack-a-800, 

Yoet-a, 

Yee-a, 


English . 

Man. 

Hand. 

Mouth . 

Deafness. 

Hog. 

Beard . 

Mood. 

Sun. 


Yi-yam,  in  the  Indian  language,  is  night. 

Yi-yam,  in  the  Chinese,  is  the  God  of  the  moon  or  of  night. 

Hee-ma,  in  the  Indian  language,  is  day. 

Hee-ma,  in  the  Chinese,  is  the  God  of  the  sun  or  of  day. 
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plain,  that  these  assertions  are  not  trne.  Ist.  They  cannot  be 
true,  without  impeaching  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  parental 
character  of  God  ;  they  cannot  be  true,  if  we  have  any  communi- 
cation from  God,  at  all,  teaching  ns  how  to  worship  him.  2d. 
Historically,  we  find  that  all  nations,  even  after  they  had  sunk 
into  idolatry,  preserved  traditions  among  them,  to  the  effect,  that 
their  original  progenitors  did  not  worship  idols  as  they  did,  but 
had  some  knowledge  of  an  invisible,  all  wise  and  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  worshipped  as  God.  It  is  true,  the  knowledge  or  be- 
lief they  still  preserved  of  God,  was  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
gross  superstitions,  and  that,  in  the  crowd  of  idols,  the  true  God 
was  not  worshipped  at  all ;  but  still,  there  prevailed  some  idea  of 
one  Supreme  Being,  even  amongst  idolatrous  nations.  This  ap- 
pears from  two  facts : 

First.  Among  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia, 
it  is  diflScult,  perhaps  impossible,  always  clearly  to  define  in  what 
light  they  regarded  the  objects  they  worshipped.  If  they  regarded 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  as  real  divinities,  they  certainly  did  not 
so  regard  the  animals,  serpents,  vegetables,  and  blocks  of  stone  and 
wood,  before  which  they  worshipped.  It  is  probable,  that  the  most 
intelligent  among  them,  only  considered  all  such  objects  of  wor- 
ship, as  mere  representations  of  deities,  and  not  as  gods.  And  it 
is  certain,  that  with  them,  there  were  orders  and  ranks  among 
their  gods  and  godesses,  which  implied  a  supreme  or  presiding 
Deity. 

Secondly.  Among  the  savage  tribes  of  this  continent,  as  well 
as  among  those  of  the  old  world,  it  is  certain,  there  is,  and  was, 
an  almost  "universal  consent,"  as  Mr,  Hume  calls  it,  in  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  a  Great  Spirit,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Euler 
of  all  things.  The  aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
of  the  Islands  of  the  sea,  and  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  the  Hot- 
tentots, as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
even  if  they  do  not  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  it  is  not  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  His  existence,  but  it  is  because  they  think 
He  is  too  great,  and  too  far  removed  to  care  for  them.  They  all 
profess  to  bold  some  kind  of  belief  in  an  Almighty  Being,  who  is 
the  Creator,  and  God  of  all  the  gods. 

Thirdly.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  be- 
lieved in  a  pure  Theism.  They  were  corrupters  of  theology. 
Their  writings  contain  a  great  mass  of  licentiousness  and  error; 
but  still  there  runs  through  them,  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being. 
Cicero,  and  several  of  the  best  heathen  authors,  have  declared 
their  opinions  in  favour  of  one  Supreme  Governor  and  Maker  of 
the  world.  The  poets  of  Arabia,  and  the  ancient  writers  of  Per- 
sia, India,  and  China,  have  also  testified  to  the  same  belief.  Sir 
William  Jones  tells,  "  that  the  pure  adoration  of  one  Creator  pre- 
vailed in  Tartary  during  the  first  generations  from  Yafet,  *    *     " 
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and  that  the  great  Chengiz  was  a  Theist."  The  ancient  Chinese  ? 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God.  Confucius  and  his  follow- » 
ers  had  a  firm  belief  in  one  Supreme  G^d.  The  early  Egyptian 
mythology  taught  most  distinctly,  the  unity  of  God,  although  the 
method  of  instruction  used  by  its  priests,  led  the  people  to  tha 
lowest  depths  of  Polytheism.  Porphyry*  declares  unhesitatingly, 
that  "  originally,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  but  one  God."  And. 
the  Greek  authors  generally  concur  in  this  conclusion.  Herodo- 
tus says,  the  ancient  Egyptians  retained  the  idea  of  a  God  who 
was  supreme,  self-existent,  and  from  eternity  to  eternity."  lam- 
blichusf  says,  "  the  Egyptians  worshipped  God,  the  Master  and 
Creator  of  the  universe,  above  all  the  elements,  self-existent,  im- 
material, incorporeal,  uncreated,  indivisible,  unseen,  and  all-suffi- 
cieut ;  who  comprehends  all  things  in  himself,  and  imparts  all 
things  to  all  creation."  "  The  idea  of  this  unity  was  conveyed, 
by  making  the  sun,  the  point  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  Egyp- 
tian polytheism  converged,  and  in  which  they  became  one.  He 
was  an  attribute  of  all  the  divinities  above  him  ;  all  those  below 
him  in  the  hierarchy,  were  emanations  from,  or  parts  of  him8elf.":|: 
And  according  to  William  Jones,  "  the  first  religion  of  Iran," 
which  was  the  oldest  country  inhabited,  and  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  idolatry,  "  was  that  of  the  one  Supreme  Being." 
The  oldest,  and  the  noblest  religion,  of  all  religions,  he  af- 
firms, was  "a  firm  belief  that  one  Supreme  God  made  the 
world  by  His  power,  and  continually  governed  it  by  His  provi- 
dence ;  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  Him ;  a  due  rev- 
erence 'for  parents,  and  aged  persons ;  a  paternal  affection  for 
the  whole  human  species,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness,  even 
for  the  brute  creation."  This  was  the  religion  of  Menu,  who 
flourished  in  India,  about  A.  C.  1000.  His  religion  prevailed  in 
his  own  country,  and  thence  spread  into  China,  Japan,  Thibet, 
and  Ceylon. 

YI.  We  have  then  plainly  arrived  at  the  demonstration,  his- 
torically, that  Mr.  Hume's  assertion,  that  the  first  and  only  reli- 
gion of  mankind  was  Polytheism,  is  not  true.  But  he  also  main- 
tains, that  Theism,  or  the  belief  in  one  Supreme  God,  is  not 
possible,  without  some  communication  from  God,  himself,  to 
men.  Now  observe :  First.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  original  reli- 
gion of  our  race  was  Polytheism,  or  the  worship  of  many  gods, 
and  of  idols.  We  have  offered  proof,  taken  from  the  most  ancient 
nations,  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources — sources  which,  in 
part,  have  been  brought  to  light  since  Mr.  Hume's  day,  showing 
that  the  primitive  religion  of  the  human  race,  was  the  belief  in, 
and  worship  of,  one  Supreme  Gx)d.    We  have  not  offered  a  single 
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text,  or  proof  from  the  Bible.    "We  have  relied  on  historical  evi- 
dence for  this  point,  as  if  there  was  no  Bible. 

Secondly.  Then  we  jjress  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  all 
his  school,  to  explain  on  his  principles,  the  origin,  and  the  wide 
spread  idea  of  a  pure  Theism.  We  have  found  among  mankind, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  worship  of  idols,  the  deification  of 
heroes,  and  religious  homage  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  But 
we  find,  aback  of  all  this,  and  prior  to  this,  and  still  more  widely 
diffused  among  mankind,  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  God,  and 
that  this  notion  has  never  been  wholly  extinguished.  Now, 
whence  this  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  God  !  If  the  primitive 
religion  of  Iran,  or  of  mankind,  wherever  they  were  in  their 
earliest  years,  was  idolatry,  how,  then,  did  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Menu  come  to  possess  any  idea  of  one  Supreme,  Self- 
existent  Spirit?  How  did  the  savages  of  our  own  continent, 
make  so  important  a  discovery  ?  Some  kind,  or  degree  of  belief, 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  we  find  among  legislators,  poets,  and  histori- 
ans ot  all  nations,  rude  and  savage,  as  well  as  civilized — and 
even  among  those  that  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  and 
surrounded  with  thousands  of  deities  and  idols.  Now,  according 
to  Hume's  own  argument,  this  notion,  or  knowledge  of,  and  be- 
lief in,  and  worship  of,  one  Supreme  God,  is  not  natural  to  man. 
He  asserts,  "it  cannot  be  the  result  of  men's  own  reasoning." 
Well,  so  let  it  be.  Whence  comes  it,  then  ?  We  find  Theism 
pure  in  the  Bible,  and  held  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohamme- 
dans. And  we  find  it  more  or  less  pure,  overlying,  and  lying 
aback  of,  all  idolatry  itself.  Now,  we  press  the  followers  of 
Hume  for  an  answer:  Whence  is  it?  He  savs,  it  cannot  be  the 
result  of  mere  human  reasoning;  and  for  once  he  is  right.  And 
but  one  intelligent  answer  can  be  given :  A  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  was  communicated  by  himself,  to  the  progenitor  of  our 
races,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  carried  with  them,  in  their  dispersions  over  all 
the  earth.  To  us,  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difficulty;  but  this  solution  leaves  our  opponent  in  an  inextricable 
dilemma. 

If  the  Creator  has  communicated  this  knowledge  of  himself 
to  our  race,  then.  Theism,  and  not  Polytheism,  is  the  primeval 
religion  of  man,  and  we  are  indeed  dependent  on  His  re^"elation, 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  way  to  worship  Him,  and  of  what  is 
acceptable  in  His  sight ;  and  thus  we  have  a  strong  presumption 
at  once,  in  favour  of  the  Bible,  as  a  message  from  the  living  and 
true  God,  teaching  us  what  to  believe  concerning  Him,  and  what 
duty  he  requireth  of  us.  And  even  if  we  admit  all  that  is  claimed 
reasonably,  for  the  light  of  Nature,  still  that  light  is  a  revelation. 
Or,  if  a  part  of  this  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  is  inwrought  with 
our  creation,  or  flows  from  the  teachings  of  conscience,  still  it  is  a 
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revelation.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  to  us 
in  His  works,  by  His  spirit,  and  from  our  own  hearts.  The  expla- 
nation, then,  we  give,  is  as  simple,  as  it  is  historically  true,  and 
philosophically  correct.  When  God  created  man,  his  knowledge 
of  his  Creator  was  perfect.  The  Creator's  laws  were  written  on 
his  heart.  The  creature  was  then  in  communion  with  the  Crea- 
tor. There  was  perfecj;  peace  between  them.  Man  was  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  When  man  sinned,  then 
the  Creator's  laws  were  erased  from  his  heart — only  some  traces 
of  them  remained.  And  as  time  rolled  on,  these  traces  grew 
more  and  more  dim,  and  consequently,  communications  from  God 
became  more  and  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent.  Man's 
traditions  were  partly  from  his  consciousness  of  his  primeval  state 
tin  Eden,  and  his  fall  and  expulsion,  and  partly  from  what  God 
told  him.  Thus,  the  history  of  man  towards  his  Maker  proceeded, 
till  wickedness  filled  the  earth,  and  the  flood  put  an  end  to  the 
first  dynasty  of  Adamic  races.  A  new  era  began  with  Noah's 
emergency  from  the  ark.  He  had  a  store  of  knowledge,  consist- 
ing of  what  he  knew  of  his  own  history,  and  of  communications 
from  God  to  himself,  and  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  back  to 
Adam.  This  store  of  knowledge  he  communicated  to  his  sons, 
who  are  the  trinal  progenitors  of  the  races  of  men  now  on  the 
earth.  The  knowledge  which  Noah  taught  to  his  sons,  comprised 
the  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
one,  only,  living,  and  true  God.  This  knowledge  prevailed  among 
all  his  descendants,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  most  remote  times, 
and  around  the  very  place  where  his  sons'  families  began  their 
pilgrimage.  This  knowledge  soon  began  to  decline,  and,  by  de- 
grees, became  more  and  more  corrupted,  until  God  called  Abra- 
ham, and  revealed  himself  anew  to  him.  Enoch  and  Melchezi- 
dech,  and  even  tl^e  Philistines,  and  the  Egyptians  of  Abraham's 
day,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

And  in  process  of  time,  even  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
who  were  a  people  chosen  to  keep  alive  pure  Theism  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh, 
it  became  necessary  to  communicate  more  and  more  fully,  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  Creator's  charac- 
ter. This  was  done  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
till  the 'fulness  of  time  came,  when  God  sent  His  own  Son  into 
the  world.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  born  of  a%oman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law. 
For  since  the  world,  by  its  wisdom,  knew  not  God,  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself  unto  us  by  His  Son,  who  is  made  unto  us,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  complete  redemption. 
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Art.   Vi;!.— duelling. 

Serm^on  upon  Duelling  /  by  the  Eev  Aethur  Wigfall,  Rector  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Grahamville,  South  Carolina :  pub- 
lished by  request.  Together  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Grahamville  Association^  for  the  suppression  of  ^Duelling, 
Charleston :  Printed  by  A.  E.  Miller,  JSTo.  3,  State  street. 
1856.  ( 

A  VERT  lamentable  and  indeed  dreadful  occurrence  last  fall  in  the 
chief  city  of  this  commonwealth,  has  drawn  forth  from  the  min- 
istry of  various  denominations  there,  solemn  public  rebukes  of 
that  relic  of  the  barbarism  of  our  forefathers — the  Duel.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  by  no  means  advocate  the  introduction 
into  the  pulpit  of  all  the  topics  which  agitate  the  public  mind. 
Long  distant  be  the  day  when  the  Southern  pulpit  shall  become 
that  mere  '^'drum  ecclesiastic"  which  in  some  denominations,  at 
the  North  especially,  it  has  been  made.  But  duelling  is  sinful, 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  set  for  the  rebuke  of  all  sin. 

The  preacher  of  but  one  of  these  numerous  discourses  has 
honourea  us  with  a  copy  of  his  discourse.  That  one  we  should 
certainly  hail  with  as  much  of  commendation  as  we  could  justly 
bestow,  even  if  it  possessed  no  great  excellence.  We  stand  pre- 
pared to  cheer  on  every  man  who  strikes  a  blow  against  that 
bloody  monster  to  whom  another  bright  and  gifted  son  of  Carolina 
has  been  sacrificed.  We  would  encourage  any  minister  with  our 
notice  and  our  praise,  who  speaks  out  against  this  old  pagan  cus- 
tom, which  violates  both  divine  and  human  law,  and  yet  goes 
unpunished  of  the  magistrate.  But  Mr.  Wigfall's  sermon  against 
duelling  is  excellent.  It  appears  to  us  just  what  the  case  demands  : 
not  argument  so  much  as  earnest  expostulation*.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  man  has  no  nature  in  him  who  could  stop  at  such  a  time 
as  that  was  in  Charleston  and  its  vicinity  to  argue  calmly  such  a 
case;  and  even  now,  after  months  have  elapsed  since  this  horrible 
affair,  we  do  not  want  to  hear  such  a  question  as  duelling  argued. 
We  think  denunciation  far  more  suitable.  Not  reasoning,  but 
a  rod  of  stripes  is  the  thing  required  to  be  used.  Let  the  stupid 
and  absurd,  as  well  as  wicked  duel  be  whipped  back  to  the  dark 
age  from, whence  it  descended. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Wigfall's  text,  and  the  exordium  of  his  simple, 
earnest,  manly  discourse : 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  What  hast  thou  done  ?    The  voice  of  thy  Brother's 
blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground. — Genesis  iv.   10. 

"  The  Code  of  Honour"  challenges  for  itself  an  antiquity  which  belongs 
to  no  other  human  institution.     This  claim  we  admit  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
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our  cause  warrants  us  in  conceding  every  plea,  to  wbich  our  adversary  has 
the  shadow  of  right.  True ;  no  monuments  of  architecture,  law,  or  liter- 
ature reach  so  far  back  into  time  as  this  institute ;  and  if  immunity  always 
runs  with  antiquity,  then  let  no  profane  hand  touch  this  time  honoured 
pandect.  Since  the  day  in  which  it  was  instituted,  men  and  nations  have 
passed  away  j  kingdoMw  have  been  planted — flourished  and  forgotten. 
Nay,  this  earth  has  been  swept  by  a  flood,  seas  have  become  dry  land  and 
mountains  rooted  from  their  firm  foundations ;  but  all  the  waters  of  that 
deluge  were  not  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  writing  of  this  code,  "  it  would 
the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine.''  It  found  some  lurking  place  in  the 
Ark  of  the  covenant,  and  rode  out  the  deep  waters  of  that  day.  It  stands 
before  us  now  clothed  in  a  mantle  ancient  as  time,  and  dignified  with  hoary 
locks  whitened  by  the  frosts  of  six  thousand  winters.  But  with  the 
authority  it  unites  none  of  the  feebleness  of  age.  Nay,  it  confronts  us 
to-day  in  all  the  vigour  of  green  old  age ;  and  manifests  the  same  power  and 
energy — the  same  venom  and  violence  that  marked  it  in  the  hour  that  Cain 
wrote  it  in  Abel's  blood.  For  the  code  of  Cain  is  but  the  original  draft  of 
the  Code  of  Honour  ;  their  moral  identity  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Another,  and  yet  another  sacrifice  has  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of 
our  idolatry — the  phantom  Honour.  We  are  busy  spending  our  ^^trength  in 
arresting  the  car  Juggernaut  upon  the  Ganges,  but  I  am  persuaded  we  had 
better  spare  a  hand  to  stay  the  triumphal  procession  of  our  own  Idol  God, 
whose  wheels  are  even  now  dripping  with  the  warm  blood  of  our  husbands, 
SODS  and  brothers.  The  heathen,  I  tell  you,  are  at  your  doors.  Moloch  is 
presiding  upon  our  own  hearth  stones.  Nay,  our  very  temples  are  polluted 
with  Idolatry. 

How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  shall  thy  fierce  anger  thus  afflict  us  ? 
How  long  shall  a  besotted  people  continue  to  offer  "  the  fruit  of  their 
bodies"  to  dumb  Idols  ? 

I  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  human  wit  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  offering  human  sacrifice  to  an  imaginary  Deity,  which  you  clothe 
in  scarlet  and  call  Honour,  or  offering  it,  as  our  brother  heathen  upon  the 
Hoogly  do,  to  their  god  Vishnu.  •  The  deluded,  helpless  victim  who  offers 
himself  a  sacrifice  in  the  Pagan  temple  of  Honour,  is  moved  by  the  same  ' 
spirit  which  teaches  the  Hindoo  to  throw  himself  beneath  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut. And  unprejudiced  reason  must  confess  that  one  and  the  same  great 
principle  rules  alike  in  both  cases.  The  Hindoo  widow,  who  will  perish 
upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  sooner  than  endure  scorn  and  lose 
her  cast,  is  no  whit  more  benighted  than  the  pagan  man  of  Honour,  who 
seeks  death  sooner  than  endure  the  scoffs  of  public  opinion.' 


>f 


Mr.  Wigfall  undoubtedly  points  out  in  the  last  sentence,  the 
real  cause  which  perpetuates  this  unreasonable  custom.  It  is 
cowards  that  keep  np  duelling ;  those  weak,  nerveless  men  that 
dare  not  refuse  to  do  a  wrong  thing  when  their  set  or  clique  say 
they  ought  to  do  it. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  W.  upon  the  unequal  administration  of  justice 
amongst  us,  by  which  certain  classes  of  men  are  allowed  to  tram- 
ple with  impunity  upon  the  law : 
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"There  is  a  view  of  this  subject  outside  of  the  Church  j  but  upon  which 
a  Christian  Minister  may  surely  speak  without  impertinence ;  since  Christ- 
ian men  must  alike,  with  all  others,  be  intere8te4  in  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Now  it  is  a  startling  but  undeniable  truth 
that  duelling,  as  practiced  under  our  government,  has  eflFected  a  practical 
subversion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Nay,  the  ijJbsolute  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  the  criminal  code,  would  be  less  offensive  to  our  sense  of 
justice  than  the  partial  and  unjust  administration  of  the  law  as  it  now 
exists.  It  is  a  disgraceful  fact,  a  reproach  to  our  country,  that  our  criminal 
law,  while  it  professes  to  know  no  man,  is,  in  its  practical  administration, 
made  for  but  one  class  of  our  citizens,  and  those,  the  weak,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  defenceless. 

There  exists  in  our  country  a  privileged  class,  soi  disant  men  of  honour, 
who  have  established  for  themselves  "a  higher  law."  They  put  their  foot 
upon  the  criminal  code  and  trample  it  in  the  dust.  They  may  and  they  do 
commit  murder  with  impunity.  This  may  sound  like  plain  language,  but 
we  have  set  out  to  tell  plain  truths,  and  do  not  intend  to  be  balked  in  the 
work.  And  when  we  assert  that  there  is  a  privileged  class  in  the  country 
who  commit  murder  with  impunity,  we  have  weighed  our  words,  we  speak 
advisedly,  and  challenge  contradiction.  And  what  renders  the  thing  utterly 
revolting  to  every  honest  and  right  thinking  man  is  the  fact  that,  while  a 
class  of  men  in  our  midst  are  absolutely  irresponsible  to  the  law  for  their 
crimes  we  are  guilty  of  the  injustice  and  meanness  of  continuing  to  enforce 
the  law  against  those  who  have  not  the  daring  or  ^he  power  to  resist.  The  first 
human  lesson  ever  taught  us,  was  to  despise  the  leveller,  to  scorn  the  man 
who  would  array  one  class  of  society  against  another,  and  it  is  one  we  shall 
never  forget.  We  have,  then,  no  objection  to  a  privileged  class  ;  whenever 
the  country  is  ripe  for  it,  we  will  submit  without  a  murmur  to  an  aristoc- 
racy, built  upon  virtue  and  intelligence.  But  we  do  protest,  and  shall  with 
our  dying  breath  protest  against  an  aristocracy  of  crime.  An  aristocracy 
in  whose  ensigns  armorial  the  gules  typifies  the  hand  of  Cain.  If  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  so  degraded  that  it  must  bend  its  supple  knee  before 
this  brotherhood  of  blood — if  public  opiniop  is  so  besotted — the  public 
mind  so  degraded  that  the  administration  oTlaw  has  degenerated  into  the 
essence  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  then  let  us  have  a  general  jail  delivery, 
let  the  jail-birds  go  free,  let  us  proclaim  a  year  of  jvibilee  for  the  murderers, 
and  see  if  the  very  excess  of  crime  will  not  work  out  its  own  remedy. 
But  let  us  hear  no  more  of  hanging  Jack  Cade  in  his  rags,  while  the  law 
meanly  quails  under  the  frown  of  an  aristocracy  of  crime. 

Let  UH,  here,  enter  a  little  into  the  details  of  this  subject.  When  we 
have  honesty  enough  to  look  it  in  the  face,  what  is  that  thing  we  dignify 
with  the  name  of  duelling?  If  "taking  the  life  of  a  reasonable  being 
under  the  King's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  expressed  or  implied," 
constitutes  murder,  then  homicide  in  the  duel  is  murder;  and  if  he  who 
commits  murder  is  a  murderer,  then  that  man  who  slays  another,  in  a  duel, 
is  a  murderer.  I  speak  advisedly  and  soberly;  I  use  the  term  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  moral  law,  but  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense  under  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  self  evident 
truth,  and  no  man  who  regards  his  reputation  for  ordinary  intelligence  will 
presume  to  question  it.     And  it  is  a  suggestive  thought  that  the  utterance 
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of  this  truth  may  fall  strangely,  and  perhaps  harshly,  upon  the  ears  of  a 
Christian  congregation  ;  if  so  only  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  uttering. 
And  the  pulpit  surely  is  the  place  where  it  must  begin  to  be  uttered.  If 
Grod's  ministers  will  not  speak  out  the  truth,  who,  in  God's  name,  will  ? 
The  fact  is  that  words  are  things.  "  Death  and  life,"  says  Solomon,  *'  are 
in  the  power  of  the  tongue."  Few  men  look  beyond  names.  Let  me 
make  the  songs  for  a  people,  said  a  profound  observer,  and  you  shall  make 
the  laws.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  must  begin  by 
hranding  it  with  its  true  name.  You  may  think  that  this  is  a  very  idle  and 
impotent  weapon  of  attack  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  only  because  you  have  not 
duly  considered  this  subject.  Suffer  me  to  direct  the  language  of  every 
Christian  family  in  the  land  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
result.  With  this  simple  weapon,  wisely  and  fearlessly  brought  into  this 
contest,  the  tyrant  shall  fall  as  did  him  of  Gath — under  a  pebble  from  the 
hand  of  a  shepherd's  boy.  I  have  said  that  homicide  in  duelling  is  mur- 
der, and  the  slayer  is  a  murderer.  Now  if  any  man's  heart  revolts  at  this 
language,  and  his  tongue  refuses  to  utter  it,  let  me  tell  such  a  one  a  great 
and  solemn  truth — that  is,  that  his  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God  j 
that  unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  is  a  sympathizer  with  this  system  of  mur- 
der; and  while  the  vail  of  Christianity  may  conceal  him,  he  *' joins  hand 
in  hand"  with  those  who  move  the  secret  springs  of  this  "infernal 
machine  ;"  and  in  that  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed,  his  raiment  shall  be  found  stained  with  blood. 

I  insist,  then,  that  the  first  step  in  warring  against  this  evil  is  to  strip  it 
of  the  false,  gilding  of  a  flattering  name.  Let  Christians  refuse  any  longer 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  delusive  epithets  of  a  wicked  generation.  Let 
Christian  men  come  up  manfully  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,"  and  fearlessly 
meet  this  issue  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  And  first  let  them 
bear  upon  their  lips  "  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth."  When  the  man- 
slayer  is  at  his  work,  and  the  blood  of  our  citizens  is  crying  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  duels  and  duellists.  Let  the  Christian 
parent  say  to  his  son :  this  is  the  deed  that  God  calls  murder  ;  this  the 
man  whom  God  denounces  as  a  murderer — and  declares  shall  never  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  such  be  the  language  which  shall  be 
spoken  in  the  Christian  man's  parlour  ;  uttered  in  fearful  solemnity — it  may 
be  in  bitterness  and  tears.  Let  such  be  the  language  he  shall  teach  his 
children  to  speak,  and  they  will  never  be  able  through  life  to  separate  the 
idea  from  the  words — the  crime  from  the  name.  What  else  is  education, 
but  associating  in  infancy,  particular  acts  with  suggestive  names.  And 
when  this  language  shall  begin  to  be  spoken  by  grave  and  respected  lips — 
when  this  language  begins  to  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  our  young  men — 
do  you  tell  me  that  it  is  a  weak  and  impotent  weapon  ?  Nay ;  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  so  degraded  in  this  nineteenth  century,  but  that  it  may 
still  make  itself  felt;  and  Christian  lips  may  yet  awe  iniquity  into  sub- 
jection. Does  any  man  think  that  I  speak  lightly  or  unseemly  upon  this 
subject  ?  Let  him  not  mistake  himself.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  I  have 
not  considered  the  cost  of  such  a  measure ;  what  a  sacrifice  it  might  inflict 
upon  a  Christian  family  ? 

Surely.  I  need  not  a  teacher  upon  this  subject.  But  a  Christian  man 
must  rise  above  these  scenes  that  are  passing  around  him ;  these  ^'  fashions 
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of  the  world  that  are  passing  away ;"  he  must  enlarge  his  horizon — some- 
thing, I  repeat,  must  be  done.  Here  is  an  evil  that  is  pervading  the  Church 
of  Christ  itself ;  that  is  sapping  its  foundations  j  wielding  its  bloody  seep- 
tre  over  our  very  altars — even  now  beating  at  the  doors  of  our  sanctuaries, 
and,  with  its  fiendish  gaze,  peering  into  "  the  Holy  of  Holies."  I  say  it  is 
time  that  the  Church  of  Christ  rally  itself  for  the  conflict  and  make  one 
death  struggle  to  strangle  this  head  of  the  Hydra.  Deadly  diseases 
require  deadly  remedies.  Let  us  hear  Christians  talk  no  more  about  sacri- 
fices— no  more  about  counting  the  cost.  "  If  a  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck 
it  out."  Our  Father  Abraham  thought  it  not  too  costly  a  sacrifice  when  he 
laid  his  son,  his  only  son,  upon  the  altar  of  his  religion ;  and  are  we  ready 
to  make  none  upon  ours  ?  or  shall  we  be  stopped  in  this  work  by  consid- 
erations of  sympathy  for  the  offender?  Nay;  it  is  a  well  known  principle 
in  jurisprudence  that  humanity  to  the  criminal  is  the  extremest  cruelty  to 
the  community.  I  appeal  then  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  those  victims  who 
are  next  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  demon  of  blood.  And  who  knows  where 
the  lot  may  fall,  at  your  door  or  mine  ? 

I  have  said  that  reformation  must  hegin  in  amending  our  phraseology; 
calling  things  by  their  right  names — but  it  must  not  end  there.  Names 
are  potent  things,  but  we  want  action  as  well  as  words.  We  want  Christian 
men  to  show  that  they  have  sooiething  more  than  "  a  name  to  live.''  When 
you  have  taught  your  children  right  words — we  would  have  you  teach 
them  right  actions.  And  when  a  young  man  dripping  in  his  brother's 
blood  seeks  an  alliance  with  your  house,  we  would  have  the  man  of  God 
soberly  and  solemnly  to  say  :  Nay :  I  can  never  entrust  the  happiness  of 
my  child  to  one  bearing  the  mark  of  Cain.  We  would  have  every  Chris- 
tian young  woman  speak  to  these  men  of  blood  in  the  words  of  the 
Patriarch,  '^  Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitation.  Oh  !  my  soul 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret."  The  mothers  and  daughters  of  Carolina 
are  involved  in  a  fearful  responsibility  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  their  hands 
to  stop  this  bloodshed,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  I  call  upon  them  to  do  so. 
Lastly  :  I  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  behalf;  to  see 
that  "  the  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound"  on  this  subject.  Much 
remains  for  the  ministry  to  do,  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  much.  There 
is  one  point  especially  in  which  we  are  able  to  act ;  that  is,  to  require  of 
every  man  seeking  an  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ  a  special  pledge 
that 'he  will  observe  the  sixth  article  of  the  Decalogue.  However  absurd 
and  paradoxical  it  may  sound  to  ask  a  man  seeking  a  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  that  he  will  pledge  himself  not  to  commit 
murder,  yet  we  all  know  the  fact,  and  had  better  affect  no  ignorance,  that 
it  is  imperiously  required  under  the  existing  opinion  in  this  country.  Let 
the  man  "  who  loves  life  and  length  of  days"  beware  how  he  comes  into 
the  Church  to  violate  the  code  of  Honour.  This  rule  might  accomplish 
much  good.' 
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But  Mr.  Wigfall's  sermon  has  another  excellence,  and  that  is, 
his  pointing  out  the  true  remedy  for  this  crying  evil  : 

"  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  curse  ?     I  answer,  confidently,  there  is  a 
remedy ;  God  has  not  doomed  us  to  turn  this  fair  earth  into  an  Aceldama. 
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And  I  call  upon  his  people  this  day,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
to  look  well  to  that  remedy — to  take  heed  in  time  to  their  responsibility. 
Where  then  is  that  remedy  to  be  found  ?  The  strong  arm  of  the  Law,  has 
bent  before  this  idol  monster,  as  the  rush  of  the  valley  before  the  mountain 
storm.  True.  Is  our  hope  then  in  public  opinion  ?  Nay,  this  is  the  very 
Demon  that  is  driving  its  murderous  car  over  our  mangled  bodies.  Where 
then  is  help  ?  In  the  n?ime  of  the  Most  High,  I  answer,  our  help,  our  all 
sufficient  help,  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Living  G-od." 

"We  entirely  and  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  "W.,  that  the  Church 
is  bound  to  make  her  influence  felt  at  this  crisis.  The  law- 
appears  indeed  to  have  bowed  before  this  monster,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  can  deny,  as  we  would  fain  deny,  for  the  honour 
of  our  community,  that  "  public  opinion  is  the  very  demon  that 
is  driving  its  murderous  car  over  our  mangled  bodies."  We 
incline  to  think  that  public  opinion  in  the  city  of  Charleston  at 
the  late  election  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  fill  the  place  of  Hon.  W.  Aiken,  did  show  some  tolerably  mani- 
fest tokens  of  horror  and  disgust  with  duelling  and  duellists.  Yet 
we  must  admit,  and  we  do  it  with  sorrow  and  shame  for  our 
honoured  and  beloved  mother,  Carolina,  that  public  opinion 
amongst  us  on  this  subject,  wants  robustness  and  vigour.  The 
mass  of  our  intelligent  community  do  not  approve  of  duelling, 
but  neither  do  they  positively  and  earnestly  disapprove  it,  nor 
speak  out  boldly  and  loudly  against  it.  And  because  this  is  so, 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  W.  that  the  church  should  take  the  lead 
and  make  her  voice  and  her  influence  felt.  That  the  pulpit  may 
legitimately  speak  against  duelling,  we  no  more  hesitate  to  main- 
tain, than  that  it  may  enforce  any  other  command  of  the  deca- 
logue. And  that  the  pulpit  and  the  church  could  fortify  and  give 
tone  to  public  opinion,  if  already  right,  and  enlighten  and  coi-rect 
it,  if  wrong,  is  to  our  minds  perfectly  certain  and  plain.  And  we 
also  like  Mr.  W.'s  insisting  that  Christian  parents  should  speak 
a  plain  and  unequivocal  language  to  their  sons  upon  this  subject, 
and  moreover  that  they  should  refuse  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  any  man  of  violence  and  blood.  And  yet  further  we  agree 
with  him  fully  that  the  ladies  of  Carolina  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  extracts  above  made  from  which 
we  would  dissent,  and  that  is  the  special  pledge  of  obedience  to  the 
sixth  commandment^  recommended  to  be  required  from  every 
man  who  seeks  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church.  We 
are  no  friends  to  special  pledges,  giv^  ,jj;e8pecting  moral  and 
religious  duties  to  voluntary  associations.  And  we  would  not  like 
them  any  better  if  asked  for  by  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
first  place  we  think  the  church  has  no  right  to  demand  such  a 
pledge.  She  cannot  lawfully  require  anything  more  than  the 
Scriptures  have  made  essential  to  church  communion.     "  If  thou 
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believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest"  be  baptized,  and  so 
admitted  into  tlie  church.  This  is  the  divine  rule  for  entrance 
amongst  Christ's  people.  All  that  any  church  can  demand,  there- 
fore, is  hearty  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  the  second 
place,  any  such  special  pledge  is  a  poor  invention,  and  would  be 
found  a  very  feeble  one.  We  cannot  improve  upon  our  Master's 
arrangements  and  regulations.  And  in  the  third  place  no  such 
special  pledge  is  needed  for  the  reform  in  question.  Mr.  W.  had 
indicated  a  sufficient  remedy  before  he  suggested  this  one.  The 
word  of  God,  the  truth  of  God,  spoken  publicly  and  spoken  pri- 
vately, and  by  His  blessing  made  effectual  either  to  convert  men 
or  else  to  restrain  them,  this  is  the  only,  and  it  is  just  exactly  so 
far  as  a  sovereign  God  will  bless  it,  a  sufficient  remedy  for  those 
moral  evils  which  afflict  and  harass  our  distempered  race.  To  the 
end  of  time  there  will  be  Murderers,  till  then  there  will  be  Adul- 
terers, and  Fornicators,  and  Thieves  and  Liars.  But  God  has 
given  His  church  the  power  of  discipline,  requiring  her  to  expel 
all  such  from  her  bosom  ;  and  He  has  also  given  her  the  word  of 
His  truth,  whereby  she  can  influence  and  persuade  even  temporal 
and  human  governments  to  curb  and  punish  those  who  commit 
such  things. 

We  add  a  further  extract  from  this  sermon  : 

"  I  bespeak  your  patience,  while  I  make  one  more  appeal  to  all  good 
men.  Modern  ages  have  developed  an  element  in  society,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  far  more  potent  than  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  :  an  agent  not  only 
able  to  make  laws,  but  to  shape  and  direct  public  opinion.  This  power  is 
combination.  To  this  remedy  I  now  desire  to  direct  your  attention.  la 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  appeal,  to  every  man  who  professes 
and  calls  himself  a  Christian,  to  every  friend  of  law  and  order — to  every 
man  who  is  opposed  to  the  commission  of  murder,  either  in  high  places  or 
low  ones  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  this  crime.  1  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  folly  in  the  presence  of  the  intelligence  which  I  address,  of 
entering  into  an  argument  to  show  the  power  of  this  combined  action.  The 
Jacobin  clubs  of  France,  the  temperance  and  abolition  associations  of  our 
own  day :  their  omnipotent  march,  trampling  underfoot  whatever  has 
dared  to  oppose  them,  are  familiar  facts,  and  need  no  comment.  That  the 
exercise  of  this  power  in  government  is  dangerous,  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
guise. It  is  a  power,  however,  not  evil  simply  in  itself,  but  which  may  be 
directed  for  good.  1  appeal  then  to  every  good  citizen  to  unite  in  defence 
of  law  and  morality.  We  have  had  enough  blood,  I  should  suppose,  to 
satisfy  the  cry  of  "  the  horse  leech."  We  have  been  summoned  often 
enough,  surely,  to  mingle  our  tears  over  the  best  blood,  and  most  brilliant 
intellects  of  Carolina's  cll6ri!5hed  sons.  Our  hearts  have  once  too  often  been 
made  to  bleed  by  the  tears  and  wailings  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  For 
one  I  must  be  suffered  to  cry  "  enough."  If  this  horror  of  blood  be  an 
unmanly  weakness,  then  I  acknowledge  my  baseness.  But  I  repeat  it :  I 
have  enough.  I  raise  then  my  weak  voice  and  my  infirm  hands,  this  day, 
in  the  Temple  of  the  living  God,  and  implore  mercy  for  my  bleeding  coun- 
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try  !  Let  this  blood  be  staunched.  The  smell  of  it  is  coming  up  into  our 
very  chambers.  Have  you  no  fear,  that  God  in  his  wrath  will  soon  make 
our  very  rivers,  like  the  rebellious  Egyptian's,  to  run  red  with  blood  ? 
The  spectre  of  murdered  citizens  does  already  drive  sleep  from  the  eyes  ot 
brave  men.  Oh  Lord,  how  long  shall  iniquity  reign,  and  sweep  our  beloved 
land  with  the  besom  of  destruction  !  Is  there  no  fear  of  God  before  our 
eyes  ?  No  fear  that  "  the  avenger  of  blood"  will  be  commissioned  to  pass 
through  our  land  ?  Is  there  no  faith  upon  earth  ?  Nevertheless  "  the  Lord 
will  be  avenged  of  his  adversaries."  Is  no  man  responsible,  think  you,  for 
this  rampant  iniquity  ?  I  am  not  so  young  but  I  can  remember  when  men 
went  into  a  corner^  to  do  these  deeds  of  darkness.  But  now,  the  announce- 
ment that  a  citizen  of  Carolina  is  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  demon  altar  of 
Honour,  causes  no  more  emotion  in  a  Christian  community,  than  these 
sacrifices  did  among  the  ancient  Aztecans. 

What  will  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  think — nay,  rather  what 
will  the  Living  God  think  of  us  ?  And  think  you  that  the  blood  of  the  slain 
is  not  crying  to  heaven  from  the  ground  against  that  community  ?  And 
are  we  quite  free  of  all  responsibility  ?  If  directly  or  indirectly— by  word 
or  act,  we  give  our  sanction  to  this  system,  be  assured  that  God  will  hold 
us  accountable  for  this  blood.  I  submit  it  then  to  the  sense  of  every  one 
to  say  if  there  be  not  need  of  combination  among  good  men  at  this  time. 

I  call  then  upon  every  man  who  thinks  with  me,  to  lend  his  aid  in  sup- 
pressing this  crime.  And  I  suggest,  as  the  most  effective  mode,  that  an 
association  be  organized,  to  suppress  a  murderous  practice  in  our  country 
known  as  duelling.  And  now  let  no  man  think  to  shirk  out  of  this  respon- 
sibility by  the  affectation  of  humility — his  unworthiness :  it  is  our  self- 
conceit,  not  our  humility  that  stands  in  the  way.  If  we  can,  but  a  moment, 
put  out  of  sight  that  defiled  image  self  ;  and  remember  that  we  are  but  "  the 
clay  in  the  potter's  hand,"  then  the  clay  from  this  pit  will  do  as  well  as 
another :  and  the  meaner  the  instrument  the  more  glory  to  God.  The 
entire  sum  of  the  matter  proposed  is  no  more  than  this  :  simply,  that  good 
citizens  agree  to  aid  each  other  in  preserving  peace  among  men — by  all 
proper  and  lawful  means.  And  who  would  not  be  a  peace-maker?  Since 
"  blessed  are  the  peace-makers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Gqi^. 

••Blest  be  the  men  of  peaceful  life, 
Who  quench  the  coals  of  growing  strife, 
They  shall  be  called  the  heirs  of  bliss, 
The  Sons  of  God,   the  Sons  of  Peace." 

And  now  let  us  go  forward  boldly  to  our  duty,  strong  in  the  might  of 
Him  who  has  said,  "  my  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weakness  :"  let 
us  lay  our  hands,  nothing  fearing,  upon  the  pillars  of  this  idol  temple,  and 
shake  them  until  they  crumble  to  their  base,  though  we  should  perish  amid 
the 
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We  subjoin  also  what  we  find  appended  to  this  sermon,  viz. : 
the  form  of  combination  which  Mr.  W.  urges  upon  all  Christian 
men  for  the  suppression  of  duelling : 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GEAHAMVILLE  ASSOCIATION,  FOE  THE  SUPPRESSION 

OF   DUELLING. 

Art  1.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Art.  2.  A  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Art.  3.  Any  six  members  of  this  Association  shall  form  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence, 
of  the  Vice  President,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  Secretary,  or  should  all 
three  be  absent,  of  any  individual  member,  to  whom  information  ma>  come, 
of  the  intention  of  any  citizen,  or  citizens  of  this  parish,  or  of  any  other 
Parish,  district  or  State,  coming  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  duel,  or  any  hostile  encounter  likely  to  endanger  life,  imme- 
diately to  call  together  the  members  of  this  Association,  nearest  at  hand,  to 
consult  upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  peace.  And 
in  case  the  officer  or  member  to  whom  such  information  may  come  shall  be 
able  to  procure  no  aid  or  assistance  from  other  members,  by  reason  of  their 
absence,  or  other  cause,  it  shall  be  his  duty  promptly  to  apply  to  the  consti- 
tuted legal  ,q,uthority  for  the  arrest  of  the  suspected  parties. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Association,  whenever  it  shall  be 
possible,  to  cause  parties  leaving  this  parish  to  engage  in  a  duel,  to  be 
arrested  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  association  to  cause  legal  proceed- 
ings to  be  instituted  against  any  citizen  of  this  parish  who  shall  kill  another 
in  a  duel,  as  a  murderer — and  also  against  the  seconds  as  accessories  thereto. 

Art.  7.  Any  meeting  of  this  association,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  action,  shall  convene  as  privately  as  possible,  at  the  most  con- 
venient house  of  any  member. 

Art.  8.  This  association  shall  convene  for  general  purposes,  in  the  free 
Church  of  this  village  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  the  second  Monday 
in  October  of  each  year. 

Art.  9.  Any  citizen  of  this  Parish,  or  of  the  district  of  Beaufort, 
desiring  to  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  can  do  so  by  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Constitution. 

Art.  10.  Each  person  subscribmg  his  name  to  this  Constitution  shall  be 
considered  as  having  most  solemnly  pledged  himself,  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  a  duel  himself,  nor  to  aid,  nor  abet,  any  other  in 
doing  so  J  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  sustain 
and  act  under  this  Constitution,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  join  Mr.  Wigfall  in  recommending 
the  formation  of  these  associations.  The  duty  assumed  by  the 
members  of  the  Grahamville  Association  of  informing  against  the 
intended  duellist,  and  of  causing  his  arrest,  and  also  of  refusing 
under  all  circumstances  to  engage  personally  in  a  duel,  is  a  duty 
which  no  such  association  can  bind  upon  any  man  in  any  degree 
more  strongly  than  the  same  duty  is  made  previously  binding 
upon  him  by  the  very  relation  he  sustains  of  a  citizen  or  of  a 
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member  of  the  community.    Mr.  W.  argues  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  operations  of  various  societies,  some  of 
them  having  a   bad,  and  some  a  good,  end  in  view.     Confining 
our  attention  to  the  latter,  we  hold  that  a  large  and  a  long  expe- 
rience of  such  pledges  and  such  associations  in  this  country  has 
demonstrated  their  futility  in  the  contest  with  vice.   And  the  reason 
why  they  must  fail  always  of  any  real  or  permanent  victory  over 
vice,  is  because  the  thing  vice  which  they  contend  against,  is  only 
the  issuing  stream  from  an  inward  principle  of  corruption,  which 
they  do  not  pretend  to  influence.    Eleven  years  ago,  at  Boston, 
and  around  Boston,  there  were  occurring  repeatedf  instances  of 
barns  being  set  on  fire  by  boys — hy  New  England  hoys — ^just  out 
of  sheer  wickedness  and  love  of  deviltry.     A  shrewd  observer  of 
men  and  things  gave  to  us,  amazed  as  we  were  at  these  occur- 
rences, the  following  explanation  :  The  temperance  reformation, 
and  others  like  it,  have  dammed  up  the  streams  of  vice  which 
used  to  flow  in  those  directions,  more  than   the  influence  of  the 
gospel  has  really  operated  on  the  heart  of  the  community,  and 
because  the  inward  fountain  must  have  vent,  it  has  just  now  burst 
out  in  this  new  place,  and  assumed   this  new  form.    Now,  we  do 
not  say  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  intemperance  by  all 
the  eflbrts  good  men  have  made,  but  we  do  avow  as  our  belief, 
that  the  good  is  not  without  some  evil  accompanying  it,  in  so  far 
as  a  letter  morality  than  the  Bible's  has  been  preached  by  many 
of  these  apostles  of  temperance  or  rather  of  abstinence,  and  in 
so  far  as  a  higher  law  than  Christ  gave  to  his  church,  has  been 
thus  set  up  by  many  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
moreover  we  hesitate  not  to  afl&rm  that  all  the  good  really  accom- 
plished, could  have  been  better  done,  if  the  zeal  and  strength  of 
all  the  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  men  who  have  combined 
to  operate  through  these  associations,  had  been  employed  by  them 
in  their  own  proper  place  and  sphere  as  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.     And  we  will  add  further,  while  upon 
this  topic  (although  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  kind  of 
association  Mr.  W.  is  recommending),  that  in   addition  to  these 
objections  of  inexpediency,  we  have  a  growing  conviction  that 
there  is  also  an  objection  of  principle  which  all  Protestants  ought 
to  feel  as  against  some  of  these  associations  for  moral  and  reli- 
gious purposes.    The  objection  is  that  they  seem  to  usurp  the 
office  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     We  hold   that  there  is  but  one 
true  religion,  the  religion  God  revealed  by  Christ,  and  by  prophets, 
and  apostles.     That  religion  He  committed  to  His  Church  as  its 
guardian  and  its  teacher,  its  propagator  and  its  defender.     It  is 
not  the  right  of  any  man   to  intrude  into  the  Christian   ministry 
unless  called  of  God,  and  it  is  not  the  right  of  any  other  associa- 
tion of  men  besides  the  Church  of  God,  to  set  itself  up  for  a  moral 
or  religious  teacher  or  reformer  among  men.    Mr.  W .  speaks  of 
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"  that  new  element  in  society  which  modern  ages  have  developed 
either  for  good  or  for  eml^  the  element  of  combination."  There 
can  be  no  good  objection  to  combination  of  men  for  good  ends,  if 
they  do  not  intrude  upon  the  domain  of  moral  or  religious  teach- 
ing. Let  us  have  combinations  for  scientific,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  political  purposes.  If  Mr.  W.  can  make  it  out  to  be 
necessary  and  expedient  (both  which  we  think  impossible  for  him 
to  shew)  that  we  should  have  also  associations  to  inform  against 
duellists,  and  to  prosecute  them,  well  then  let  us  have  such  asso- 
ciations as  these.  But  surely  we  want  no  combinations  of  men 
as  moral  and  religious  teachers,  except  that  one  which  Christ  has 
set  up.  There  is  no  power  to  be  wielded  by  any  such  combina- 
tion men  shall  form,  except  the  power  of  those  great  idem 
entrusted  to  the  Church  as  Christ's  representative  upon  the  earth. 
Not  a  particle  of  that  power  should  be  dissevered  from  her.  What- 
ever association  of  men  except  the  Church  of  Christ  undertakes 
to  wield  that  power  of  teaching  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ  (and 
there  is  no  other  moral  or  religious  truth  worth  the  name  in  all 
this  world)  sets  itself  up  as  a  Church  made  by  man,  becomes  a 
counterfeit  church,  and  robs  the  church  of  her  trust  and  her 
rights  ?  The  result  of  any  and  of  all  such  steps  will  be  infidelity, 
unless  God  in  mercy  overrule  the  evil  with  good.  The  logical  if 
not  the  actual  termination  of  them  all  is  infidelity,  because  they 
Bet  up  human  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God. 

But  while  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  viz. :  that  anti-duelling 
associations  are  neither  necessary  nor  <?£c^ec?^m^,  we  cannot  join 
Mr.  Wigfall  in  recommending  the  formation  of  such  associations  ; 
we  very  cordially  agree  with  him  in  expressing  "a  horror  of 
blood."  ''  The  smell  of  it  is  indeed  coming  up  into  our  very 
chambers.  The  spectre  of  murdered  citizens  does  indeed  already 
drive  sleep  from  the  eyes  of  brave  men."  Blood  has  indeed  a 
voice  that  cries  to  heaven  against  that  community  where  it  is 
shed  illegally.  The  ceremonies  and  the  public  acts  by  which  God 
instructed  his  ancient  people  to  put  away  from  them  as  a  nation  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood,  shed  they  knew  not  by  whom,  and  which  they 
therefore  could  not  punish,  are  ver}^  significant  of  God  Almighty's 
mind  upon  this  subject,  and  they  must  have  been  very  aft'ecting 
and  impressive,  and  efficient  in  Israel.  The  reader  will  find  them 
described  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  1-9.  We  believe  that  blood  still 
"  defileth  a  land"  in  God's  sight,  and  that  he  will  punish  the 
people  who  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  We  believe  Charleston  to  be 
forever  disgraced  before  men,  and  to  be  also  guilty  before  God, 
not  only  because  such  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  within 
her  bounds,  but  also  especially  because  in  the  recent  case,  at  least 
fifty  respectable  citizens  must  have  known  beforehand  that  the 
duel  was  coming  on,  and  yet  not  one  caused  the  parties  to  be 
arrested.    We  love  our  mother  city,  and  do  not  like  to  publish 
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her  shame.  But  we  fear  God's  wrath,  and  we  speak  in  order  that 
the  shame  and  the  sin  may  not  go  on  to  increase.  What  a  right- 
eous God  may  inflict  for  her  past  neglect  to  enforce  his  law  we 
shall  have  to  bear  our  share  of,  but  we  would,  with  Mr.  Wigfall, 
lift  our  feeble  voice  in  tones  of  expostulation  and  of  warning  that 
at  least  the  future  be  not  suffered  to  add  to  our  guilt  and  our 
retribution. 
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WTiat  is  Free  Masonry  ?  An  Address  delivered  before  Richland  Lodge j 
at  Columbia^  S.  C,  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day.  By  Theodore  S. 
GouRDiN,  Past  Master,  &c.,  &c.     Columbia  :     I.  C.  Morgan.     1857. 

From  the  various  answers  collected  by  the  author  out  of  Masonio 
writers  to  the  question,  "  What  is  Masonry  ?"  we  select  several  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers.  One  says,  "  the  foundation  of  Masonry  is  reli- 
gion." Another  says,  "  the  object  of  it  is  to  better  the  dispositions  of  men 
by  enforcing  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality."  Another  says,  "  it 
is  the  school  of  all  the  virtues."  Another  says,  "  it  is  a  system,  whether 
morally  or  religiously  considered,  more  excellent  than  any,  because  par- 
taking of  the  excellences  of  all  others ;  more  practicable,  more  productive 
of  effects  on  its  professors,  because,  free  from  the  austerity  yet  comprising 
the  best  precepts  of  religion,  it  removes  the  thorns  in  the  road  to  happiness, 
and  substitutes  a  flowery  path  to  the  same  goal."  All  these  definitions  the 
author  criticises  as  good,  but  deficient.  "  Probably  the  best  definition  (he  tells 
uh)  of  Free  Masonry  as  it  now  exists,  is  that  of  Reghelhni,  who  terms  it 
the  fortunate  result  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions." 

In  giving  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of  Free  Masonry,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds ''  to  raise  the  veil  of  antiquity  and  revert  to  the  period  when  the 
world  was  young."  And  the  first  announcement  he  makes  to  us  respecting 
this  remote  period,  is  that  "  Fetichism  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  religion 
of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  We  are  Hkewise  informed  that, 
"  in  these  early  ages  af  the  world  the  mind  of  man  was  enveloped  by  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition."  And  that  the  mysteries  were  insti- 
tuted by  philosophers  "to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which 
they  had  obtainedby  years  of  thought." 
18 
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We  need  make  no  further  extracts  from  this  address.  Those  we  have 
presented  exhibit  the  Free  Masons  (whether  correctly  or  not  we  cannot  say), 
as  claiming  for  their  society  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  teacher 
of  men ;  and  in  fact  the  character  of  the  best,  most  excellent,  and  most 
successful  teacher  of  men,  in  these  important  departments !  It  is  set  forth 
as  having  its  doctrines  and  its  mysteries,  its  officers  and  its  members.  "We 
see  not  what  is  wanting  to  constitute  their  society  a  church  in  the  eyes  of 
its  members,  except  the  idea  of  its  having  God  for  its  founder.  This  we 
do  not  understand  Mr.  Gourdin  to  claim  for  Free  Masonry.  It  was  the 
work  of  Philosophers.  It  was  a  product  of  human  reason  after  years  of 
thought  and  study.  First  being  Fetich-worshippers,  men  developed 
gradually  out  of  their  own  minds  the  knowledge  of  something  better,  and 
so  rose  to  an  acquaintance  with  God,  and  then  established  the  Mysteries 
of  Free  Masonry  to  preserve  amongst  men  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired  !  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
Free  Masonry  is  less  than  a  church.  But  as  this  is  something  which  does 
not  strike  the  popular  mind,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  Free  Masonry  is  set 
forth  in  this  pamphlet  by  Mr.  G,,  and  these  other  writers,  as  a  kind  of 
church,  made  and  established  by  men — by  philosophers  I 

Now  we  accord  to  every  man  the  fullest  religious  freedom.  The  Free 
Masons  have  a  right  to  their  own  views.  But  we  also  have  a  right  to  our 
opinion  of  these  views.  We  regard  Free  Masonry,  therefore,  under  the 
aspect  it  assumes  in  Mr.  Gourdin's  hand,  as  an  intruder  which  has  invaded 
the  domain  of  Christ's  Church,  which  was  by  Him  constituted  the  only 
depositary  of  God's  truth — the  only  authorized  teacher  of  it  to  men. 
Whether  Mr.  G.  does  justice  or  injustice  to  the  society,  it  is  of  course  not 
for  us  to  say,  but  if  he  have  indeed  fairly  represented  her,  she  is  not  simply 
an  intruder  into  the  teaching  work  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  her  teach- 
ing is  also  anti-Christian.  JVIr.  G.,  we  suppect,  has  been  reading  the  works 
of  some  of  the  numerous  disciples  of  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy  in 
England,  whose  productions  are  undergoing  rapid  reprint  and  circulation  in 
this  country ;  a  philosophy  which  it  has  been  well  said,  is  atheism  avowed 
and  undisguised.  Pantheism  makes  everything  in  the  universe  to  be  God  ; 
the  Positive  Philosophy  is  the  very  opposite  of  Pantheism,  and  "  ungods 
the  universe."  Comte  makes  "  Fetichism  the  basif  of  theological  philo- 
sophy— the  source  of  theology  itself."  He  denies  the  fall  of  man  from  an 
original  condition  of  perfection  and  holiness.  He  teaches  man's  progress 
by  the  development  of  his  own  inherent  powers  from  cannibalism  to  civili- 
zation, refinement,  and  the  final  perfection  of  his  nature. 
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It  is  a  source  of  real  and  heartfelt  grief  to  us,  that  a  descendant  of  thd 
old  Huguenots  should  be  found  occupying  such  a  theological  position  as  Mr. 
Grourdin  has  assumed.  Geologists  formerly  held  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment^ according  to  which  the  creatures  of  God's  hand  on  this  earth  were  at 
first  of  the  lowest  order,  and  have  been  constantly  rising  ever  since.  But 
Hugh  Miller  upset  the  development  theory,  and  established  in  its  stead  the 
theory  of  degradation^  according  to  which  the  first  creatures  were  the 
mightiest  and  their  successors  smaller,  and  feebler,  and  more  degraded. 
Now  Mr.  G.  believes,  it  would  seem,  the  theory  of  development  as  respects 
man,  while  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  Mr.  Gourdin's  glorious  forefathers 
received  the  opposite  doctrine  of  a  religious  degradation  in  man.  Surely 
that  is  not  a  religious  development  which  out  of  the  Huguenot  produces 
the  disciple  of  Comte. 


History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  (Deceased  Divines^  :  con- 
taining the  Masterpieces  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Flechier,  Abbadie, 
Taylor,  Barrow,  Hall,  Watson,  Maclaurin,  Chalmers, ♦£ vans,  Edwards,  Davies, 
John  M.  Mason,  &c.,  &c.,  with  Discourses  from  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others  among  the  Fathers,  and  from 
Wickliffe,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Knox,  Latimer,  &c.,  of  the  Reform- 
ers. Also  sixty  other  celebrated  Sermons  from  as  many  eminent  Divines,  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  English,  German,  Irish,  French,  Scottish,  American  and 
Welsh  Churches ;  a  large  number  of  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  been 
translated.  The  whole  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  and  accompanied  with 
Historical  Sketches  of  Preaching  in  the  diflFerent  countries  represented,  and 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  several  Preachers  and  their  Discourses. 
By  Henry  C.  Fish,  author  of  Premium  Essay,  "  Primitive  Piety  Revived." 
In  two  vohmes.  New  York:  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick  Church 
Chapel,  City  Hall  Square.  1856. 

The  design  of  the  work,  whose  enormous  title-page  we  have  copied  above, 
is  thus  briefly  stated  in  the  introduction.  "  It  is,  first,  to  render  available,  to 
the  lovers  of  sacred  things,  the  great  masterpieces  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
the  best  discourses  of  all  countries  and  times,  hitherto  either  locked  up  in 
foreign  languages,  or  procured  with  much  difficulty  and  expense.  Secondly, 
to  furnish  a  history  of  preaching  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Christ- 
ian religion  has  prevailed,  from  its  introduction  into  each  respective  country 
down  to  the  present  time,  with  a  view  of  the  pulpit  as  it  now  stands.  Thirdly 
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to  bring  again  upon  the  stage,  the  great  and  the  good  of  other  days,  keeping 
alive,  and  promoting  their  acquaintance,  and  allowing  them  to  speak  to  the 
living ;  which  is  done  by  giving  sketches  of  their  lives,  and  by  reproducing 
their  choicest  discourses.  The  arrangement  will  readily  be  perceived.  The 
work  has  both  a  local  and  chronological  order ;  the  latter  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  former — that  is,  the  country  comes  first  in  order  which  furnishes  at 
the  earliest  date,  some  prominent  preacher,  whose  discourse  is  introduced. 
Hence,  England  takes  precedence  of  Germany  and  other  countries,  because 
Wicklifle,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  appears  first.  For  a  similar 
reason,  the  French  precedes  the  Scottish  pulpit,  &c.  And  so  of  the  preach- 
ers m  each  particular  country,  they  ai'e  introduced,  one  after  another,  accord- 
ing as  they  arose  and  took  their  respective  positions." 

The  author  is  very  clear  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  work,  and  the  advanta- 
ges likely  to  result  from  its  skilful  execution.  It  supplies,  he  thinks,  a  want 
which  is  universally  felt,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of 
pulp;t  eloquence,  by  presenting  the  best  models  of  preaching,  and  quicken- 
ing the  impulse  to  attain  true  excellence.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
upon  these  points  we  are  very  skeptical.  The  want  alluded  to,  can  only  be 
supplied  by  solid  erudition,  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  who  from  a  few  extracts 
and  specimens,  hopes  to  master  the  history  of  the  pulpit,  is  guilty  of  as  great 
folly,  as  he  who  expects  to  become  a  master  of  classical  literature  by  studying 
the  Greeca  Majora.  Such  collectanea  may  awaken  occasionally  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  they  may  give  a  taste  which  shall  only  be  gratified  by  thorough 
learning — but  there  is  equal  danger  that  the  smattering  they  impart,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  profound  erudition.  We  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
any  works  of  the  kind  are  really  and  permanently  useful.  They  may  be 
very  skilfully  executed,  but  they  still  present  only  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a 
house.  The  compilation  of  Mr.  Fish  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be  made.  The  historical  and  biographical  sketches  exhibit  the 
marks  of  patient  industry,  and  the  selections  are  not  without  judgment  and 
taste,  and  the  criticisms  are  judicious  and  liberal.  If  the  purpose  had  been 
simply  to  prepare  an  interesting  book,  or  to  minister  to  the  edification  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  reader,  we  should  feel  authorized  to  say  that  the 
plan  was  well  conceived,  and  the  consummation  of  it  completely  successful. 
But  as  a  history  of  the  Pulpit,  and  an  adequate  view  of  the  great  Preachers 
of  the  world,  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be,  what  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  every  similar  enterprise  must  be,  a  failure.  The  meagre  information  it 
furnishes,  is  not  what  the  young  theologian  demands.  He  must  penetrate  to 
the  sources  of  knowledge ;  he   must  study   the   great  masters  in  their  own 
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works,  and  draw  the  history  of  each  age  from  its  own  records  and  monu- 
ments. We  are  disposed  to  look  with  distrust  upon  any  scheme  which  has 
a  tendency  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  original  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion, which  cheapens  the  learning  of  the  pulpit.  We  want  to  see  our  preach- 
ers profound  scholars,  as  well  as  faithfiil  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fish  to  say,  that  the  apprehensions  which  we 
have  expressed,  have  not  been  generally  entertained  ;  that  his  work  has  been 
well  received,  and  has  elicited  the  praises  and  commendation  of  men  who 
ought  to  be,  in  eveiy  way,  competent  to  judge. 


Graham  Lectures.  The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul:  Six  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  By  Richard 
S.  Storks,  Jr.,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broad- 
way. 1857.  Pp.  338.  These  lectures  are  preceded  by  a  preface,  giving  the 
history  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  which  from  small  beginnings,  has  grown 
into  a  most  important  instrument  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence.  Among 
other  legacies  left  to  it  by  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  was  one  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which,  is  appropriated  to  the  delivery  of  Sunday  eve- 
ning lectures,  at  such  times  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  by  the  Directors 
or  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  his  works.  In  conformity  with  this  provision.  Dr.  Storrs 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  first  course  in  the  series,  and  the  book  before  us 
is  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  department  of  God's  works  in  which  he 
has  sought  for  the  manifestations  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  the 
Human  Soul.  The  topics  discussed  are  the  soul  as  endowed  with  personal  life 
(Lect.  I.) ;  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  knowledge  (Lect.  II.)  ;  as  endowed 
with  faculties  for  virtue  (Lect.  III.) ;  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  beneficent 
operation  (Lect.  IV.) ;  as  endowed  with  faculties  for  happiness  (Lect.  V.)  ; 
as  endowed  with  faculties  for  immortal  progress.  (Lect.  YL).  The  theme 
was  a  noble  one,  and  the  Reverend  author  has  shown  himself  not  insensible 
to  its  greatness.  Apart,  however,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  the 
natural  desire  of  speaking  in  fit  terms  of  this  "  high  arg-ument,"  there  was 
another  motive  for  aiming  at  the  highest  excellence.  These  lectures  were  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  ;  they  were,  consequently,  to  set  the  fashion  of  all 
that  should  follow.  They  were  to  be  models  of  what  the  testator  designed, 
and  to  fix  the  type  in  which  all  future  lecturers  should  cast  their  lucubrations. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Storrs  should  have  been  extremely  solicit- 
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ous  that  his  lectures  should  tell ;  he  has  sought  to  make  them  as  striking  and 
impressive  as  possible,  and,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  undue  anxiety 
for  success  has  defeated  its  own  end.     As  there  are  many  books  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  they  might  have  been  much  shorter  if  they  had  not 
been  so  short,  and    much  clearer,  if  they  had  not  aspired  to  be  so  clear,*  so 
of  these  lectures  it  may  be  justly   affirmed,  that  they  might  have  been  much 
better  if  they  had  not  aimed  to  be  so  good.     The  anxiety  for  eflfect  attends 
the  author  like  an   evil  genius,   and  prevents  him  from  ever  becoming  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  subject,  as  to  lose  himself  in  a  natural  animation.     He  has  his 
audience  always  before  him,  and  seems  never  to  write  a  sentence  without 
asking  the  question,  how  will  this  take  ?     The  consequence  is,  that  the  style 
is  as  vicious  as  it  well   can  be,  unnatural,  affected,  strained.     The  author  is 
always  walking  on  stilts  or  flying  in  a  balloon.     He  apologizes  for  his  style, 
by  pleading  that  the  lectures  were  intended  for  a  popular  assembly.     But  a 
style   may  be  popular  without  being  strained.     The  simplicity  of  an  earnest 
and  natural    animation — an   animation  which  results  from   the  intensity  of 
thought,  like  the  glow  of  the  chariot-wheel  from  the  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ments, has  much  more  effect   than  the   affected   conceits,   sparkling  phrases, 
and  florid  declamation  of  an  artificial  rhetoric.     The  style   of  Demosthenes 
was  eminently  popular,  yet  it  was  eminently  chaste  and  natural,  and  because 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  said  for  effect,  every  sentence  produces  an  effect. 
The  imagination  of  Dr.   Storrs  riots   among  figures,  like  a  wild  horse  in  a 
luxuriant  pasture.     He  can  hardly  pen  a  line  without  a  trope.     We  commend 
his  book  to  Mr.  Lord,  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Journal,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  laws  of  figurative  language.     He  will  find  exam- 
ples to  his  hand,  without  the  trouble  of  going  in  quest  of  them.     He  has  but 
to  open  the  book,  no  matter  where,  and  he  will  meet  what  he  wants.     In 
spite  of  the  extravagances  .and  affectations  which  mutilate  and  disfigure  the 
book,  there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power.     It  is  always,  however, 
the  beauty  of  poetical  description,  and  not  the  pathos  of  pure  and  unsophis- 
ticated  thought.     Hence,  though  full  of  declamation,   he  is  never  eloquent. 
He  sometimes  pleases,  but  never  captivates.     He  plays  around  the  head,  but 
never  touches  the  heart. 

The  style  which  Dr.  Storrs  has  adopted,  commends  itself  to  second-rate 
writers,  by  the  cheapness  at  which  ifv  purchases  the  praise  of  fine  writing. 
Its  motto  is,  videri  quam  esse  malehat.     It  takes  tinsel  for  gold,  and  excess 
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of  ornaments  for  beauty.  Instead  of  making  language  the  instrument  and 
vehicle  of  thought,  it  makes  it  the  substitute.  Dr.  Channing  has  done  more 
than  any  man  in  the  country,  to  encourage  the  taste  for  this  vitiated 
species  of  composition  ;  his  reputati,on  depends  entirely  upon  his  style.  The 
whole  mysteiy  of  his  style  consists  in  dressing  up  thoughts,  which  seldom 
rise  above  the  lowest  level  of  common-place,  in  meretricious,  dazzling  finery. 
He  seems  to  be  very  profound  and  very  earnest,  when,  after  all,  he  is  only 
juggling  with  language.  Dr.  Storrs  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Channing,  not  only 
by  the  similarity  of  his  style,  but  by  the  general  tone  of  his  thoughts.  The 
book  before  us  harps  upon  the  same  string,  which  the  Unitarian  divine 
■was  always  striking,  and  makes  very  much  the  same  music.  We  rise  from 
Dr.  Storrs  lectures  with  much  the  same  impressions  of  the  divinity  of  human 
nature,  which  we  receive  from  the  discourses  of  Channing.  With  both, 
man  is  little  less  than  God.  No  one  would  ever  dream  from  their  glowing 
descriptions  of  his  grandeur  and  glory,  his  high  powers  and  vast  capacities, 
that  he  had  ever  been  corrupted  by  sin ;  that  he  had  lost  any  of  his  pristine 
excellence,  or  that  he  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Throughout  these  lectures, 
the  distinction  is  lost  sight  of,  betwixt  the  original  state  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  soul.  Dr.  Storrs  seems,  indeed,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  sin 
has  given  no  such  shock  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man,  as  to 
incapacitate  him  for  achieving  the  end  of  his  being.  This  general  impression 
of  the  book  is  deepened  by  specific  doctrines,  which  are  as  repugnant  to 
sound  philosophy  as  to  the  Christian  Scriptures.  A  theory  of  will  is  main- 
tained, which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  escapes  necessity 
by  taking  refuge  in  chance."  A  sovereignty  is  attributed  to  man,  which  pre- 
cludes any  causal  influence  from  God  securing  the  certainty  of  events,  with- 
out entrenching  upon  the  freedom  of  the  subject ;  and  as  the  denial  of  such 
an  influence  carries  with  it  a  denial  of  a  directing,  in  contradistinction  from 
an  overruling  Providence,  it  is  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  Theism. 
Then  again,  a  theory  of  virtue  is  set  forth  which  contradicts  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  our  moral  nature.  According  to  Dr.  Storrs,  original  dispositions, 
fixed  states  of  the  mind,  native  habits  of  the  soul,  are  destitute  of  moral 
character.  Nothing  is  virtuous  but  a  free  determination  of  the  will.  The 
principle  from  which  a  man  acts  is  nothing,  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  act  itself.  It  is  in  volition,  and  not  the  states  or  habitudes  of  the  will, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  virtue  or  vice  j  hence,  of  course,  there  can  neither  be 
original  righteousness  nor  original  sin,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion becomes  a  simple  absurdity.  Dr.  Storrs  has  evidently  borrowed  his 
theology  from  the  school  of  the  eclectic  philosophers,  and  not  from  the  teach- 
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ings  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  own  consciousness.  The  knowledge  of  our  origi- 
nal constitution  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  we  know  how  to  use  it,  a  thing  which,  as  Calvin  suggests,  has  not  always 
happened  to  the  philosophers,  "  Illi/'  says  this  great  master,  and  we  com- 
mend tbe  passage  to  Dr.  Storrs,  and  to  all  the  worshippers  of  the  divinity  of 
human  nature — " illi"  that  is,  the  philosophers,  " dum  hominem  hortuntur^ 
ut  se  ipsum  novent,  Jinem  simul proponunt,  ne  dignitatem  excdlentiamque 
suam  nesciat;  neque  aliud  ipsum  in  se  contemplari  volunt^  quam  unde 
inani  Jiducia  intumescat  et  superbia  injietur.^^ 


Central  Africa  ;  Adventures  and  Missionary  Labours  in  several  Countries 
injthe  Interior  of  Africa^  from  1849  to  1856.  By  T.  J.  BowEN.  Charles- 
ton :  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society,  No.  229  Kingst.  1857. — This 
is  a  very  interesting  book,  perfectly  simple  and  unpretending,  but  communica- 
ting a^great  amount  of  valuable  and  curious  information  about  a  part  of  the 
world  almost  unknown  to  us.  The  book  is  of  course  all  the  more  interest- 
ing to  us  because  its  author  is  one  of  ourselves,  sectionally  speaking;  he 
hails  from  Georgia.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  piety,  of  zeal,  and  of  courage. 
Adhering  pertinaciously  to  a  purpose  deliberately  formed,  he  pushed  his 
way  through  difl&culties  without  number,  and  boldly  penetrated  into  the 
pterior  of  Africa  as  a  Missionary  sent  out  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  like  to  see  Southern  Missionaries  going  to  Africa. 
Other  things  being  precisely  equal,  we  should  give  a  very  decided  preference 
of  two  Missionaries  offering  themselves  for  that  field  to  the  Southern  man. 
He  will  understand  the  negroes  better  than  the  man  of  the  North,  and  the 
negroes  will  understand  him  better. 

We  have  space  to  copy  only  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Bowen's  work.  They 
are  both  important  testimonies  from  a  competent  and  trustworthy  witness. 
The  first  one  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  advocates  of  the  new 
theory  of  a  diversity  of  human  races,  who  have  sought  to  give  currency  to 
the  absurd  report  ot  caudated  men  having  been  discovered  in  Africa  by 
some  French  or  German  traveller.  This  mode  of  linking  man  to  brutes 
through  the  monkey  tribe  failing  these  gentlemen,  let  them  take  Mr.  Bowen's 
hint,  and  try  ears  instead  of  tails.  If  caudated  men  cannot  be  found,  long- 
eared  men  certainly  can  be  found,  and  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
central  depths  of  Africa  for  them  : 

"  None  of  my  negro  and  Puloh  friends  had  been  very  great  travelers, 
excepting  now  and  then  a  man  or  a  woman  who  had  been  a  slave  in  Fezzawn 
as  they  called  it,  or  Kassandria.   Nasam  and  others  with  whom  I  converted 
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the  most  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Yakobu,  Man- 
dara,  Kanike,  and  the  Desert.  But  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  had  been 
everywhere,  had  told  them  wonderful  stories  of  still  other  countries  and 
tribes  far  off  in  the  east.  Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Yakobu  is  a  tribe 
of  people  called  Alkalere,  none  of  whom  are  more  than  three  feet  in  height. 
The  chiefs  are  a  little  taller  than  the  common  people.  The  Alakere  are 
very  ingenious  people,  especially  in  working  iron,  and  they  are  so  indus- 
trious that  their  towns  are  surrounded  by  iron  walls.  Beyond  these  are  a 
tribe  called  Alabiru  who  have  inflexible  tails  about  six  inches  in  length.  As 
the  stiffness  of  their  tails  prevents  the  Alabiru  from  sitting  flat  on  the 
ground,  every  man  carries  a  sharp  pointed  stick  with  which  he  drills  a  hole 
in  the  earth  to  receive  his  tail  while  sitting.  They  are  industrious  manu- 
facturers of  iron  bars  which  they  sell  to  surrounding  tribes.  All  the  fine 
swords  in  Sudan  are  made  of  this  iron.  The  next  tribe  in  order  are  the 
Alabiwoe,  who  have  a  small  goat-like  horn  projecting  from  the  middle  of 
their  forehead.  For  all  that,  they  are  a  nice  kind  of  black  people  and 
quite  intelligent.  A  woman  of  this  tribe  is  now  in  slavery  at  Offa,  near 
Ilorrin.  She  always  wears  a  handkerchief  around  her  head  because  she  is 
ashamed  of  her  horn.  There  are  other  people  in  this  "  Doko"  region  who 
have  four  eyes,  and  others  who  live  entirely  in  subterranean  galleries. 
These  wonders  were  attested  by  natives  and  Arabs.  If  the  '  German  sur- 
geon in  the  French  service  in  Africa,'  had  heard  all  this  he  would  doubtless 
have  reported  that  he  had  found  men  at  Ilorrin  with  two  extra  vertebrce 
instead  of  one.  But  the  most  singular  lusus  naturae  of  which  I  have  yet 
heard  was  the  '  French  savan,'  who  fell  among  the  Arabs  and  heard  such 
vivid  descriptions  of  tailed  men,  that  he  went  home  and  reported  that  he 
had  actually  seen  one.  No  savan,  as  yet,  I  believe,  has  published  a  scientific 
description  of  the  roc's  egg.  After  all,  if  there  are  white  men  in  France 
with  long  ears  like  asses,  why  should  there  not  be  negroes  in  Africa  with 
short  tails  like  baboons  ?" 

The  other  extract  likewise  we  make  for  the  entertainment  of  our  friends 

who  repudiate  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  races.     It  may  serve 

to  show  them  how  facts  contradict  their  theory  that  mulattoes  are  the  hybrid 

offspring  of  different  species  of  men,  by  contradicting  their  allegation  that 

mulattoes  are  infertile  for  the  most  part  and  necessarily   an  inferior  and 

perishing  race : 

"  Many  of  the  Pulohs,  and  of  some  other  interior  tribes,  and  a  few  of  the 
Yorubas,  Iboes,  Nufes,  Hausas,  Kanikes,  Mandingoes  and  Kroo  men,  are 
mulattoes,  the  descendants  of  typical  negroes  and  white  men.  This  is 
proved  by  several  facts.  1.  Their  colour  varies  from  dark  to  very  bright. 
Some  of  the  Pulohs  cannot  have  more  than  one  eighth  of  negro  blood,  if  we 
judge  by  their  colour.  2.  Their  hair,  though  woolly,  is  long  and  bushy  like 
that  of  other  mulattoes.  I  have  seen  one  woman,  nearly  black,  with  soft 
silky  hair.  Some  have  a  sandy  tint  of  beard  and  hair  as  if  their  ancestors 
were  red-headed.  I  have  seen  one  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Lander  saw  one 
on  the  Niger.  3,  Their  features,  noses,  lips,  skull,  etc.,  are  cast  more  or 
less  in  the  European  mould.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  frequently  small 
and  elegantly  formed.  4.  The  language  of  the  Pulohs  of  which  I  have  col- 
lected about  three  hundred  phrases,  containing  one  thousand  words  or  more, 
19 
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is  not  African  or  Shemitic.  5.  The  Pulohs  affirm  that  their  ancestors  were 
white.  6.  And  finally,  we  have  evidence  worthy  of  more  or  less  confidence, 
that  the  white  and  negro  races  have  repeatedly  come  in  contact  under  cir- 
cumstances which  must  have  resulted  in  amalgamation."  *  *  * 

**  Here  we  may  step  aside  to  make  two  remarks.  First,  that  the  burning 
sun  and  dry  air  of  the  desert  have  not  changed  the  color  or  the  feaures  of 
the  whites  who  have  been  there  for  three  or  four  thousand  years.  Their 
children  are  still  as  white  as  any  in  the  world.  Secondly,  the  mulatto  Pulohs 
must  have  been  mulattoes  many  centuries  ago,  and  they  have  intermarried 
among  themselves,  *  hybrids  with  hybrids,'  all  the  time  ;"  otherwise  many 
of  them  could  not  still  remain  as  bright  coloured  as  quadroons  or  even  brighter. 
But  the  Pulohs  are  physically  and  mentally  a  fine  race.  They  show  no 
symptoms  of  dying  out." 

On  several   important  points  our  opinions  do  not   coincide  with  Mr 

Bowen's.     In  the  first  sentence  of  chapter  xxv.,  on  the  religion  of  Africa 

his  statement  seems  to  us  too  strong,  that  'no  man  has  ever  believed  in  two 

gods.'     That  the   ''practical  idolatry"  which  Mr.  B.  admits  to  be  "no  less 

natural  to  man  than  a  belief  in  one  God,"  may  (as  in  the  case  frequently  of 

the  Jews  of  old,' and  generally  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholics)  consist  with 

the  acknowledgment  of  one  God,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware.     But  we 

cannot  easily  relinquish   the  belief   that  amongst  many  races   of  men  the 

practical  idolatry  has  so  far  overgrown  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God  as  to 

constitute  the  people  in  the  strictest  sense  polytheists.     Mr.   B.  says,  they 

all  "look  beyond  the  idol  to  the  God."      We  think  they  all  put  the  idol 

between  them  and  the  God,  so  that  they  never  can  look  beyond  the  idol  at 

all.     Paul,  in  Romans,  seems  to  signify  that  the  Heathens  once  knew  God 

but   not   glorifying-   Him    as   such,    were,   in  God's   righteous  judgment, 

given  up  to  delusions,  and  so  have  become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 

have  their  foolish  heart  darkened ',  so  that  now  instead  of  the  truth  of  God 

they  hold  a  lie.     We  quote  Paul  against  Mr.  Bowen,  because  the  latter 

having  been  a  Missionary,  may  feel  that  he  can  speak  with  authority  on  this 

aubject  to  us  who  know  it  not  by  actual  observation  like  himself,  but  only 

by  theory  and  report.     Now  Paul  was  also  a  Missionary,  and  knew  the 

Heathen   personally.     And   Paul  says,   "There  be  Gods  many,  but  to  ws 

there  is  but  one  God."     So  too,  he  says,  "  Welcnow  that  an  idol  is  nothing 

in  the  world,  howbeit  there  is  not  in  every  man  that  knowledge."     Paul 

speaks  also  on  thiswise,  "But  I  say  that  the  things  which  the  gentiles 

sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God."     Mr.  B.  says  they  look 

through  the  idol   and  beyond  the  idol  to  God,  but  the  apostle  says  they 

regard  only  the  devils  in  their  worship.     Finally,  Paul  declares  that  the 

worship  of  devils  cannot  be  tributary  to,  or  be  mixed  with  the  worship  of 

God.     "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils,  ye  cannot 

be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils." 
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*'  Polytheism  (says  Mr.  B.)  has  no  existence  in  Sudan  nor  yet  in  Guinea. 
In  Yoruba  many  of  the  notions  which  the  people  entertain  of  God  are 
remarkably  correct."  Mr.  B.  has  informed  us  that  Mohammedanism  has 
been  long  established,  and  is  very  widely  spread  in  all  that  portion  of  tho 
African  continent.  We  would  suggest  that  this  may  perhaps,  account  for 
the  general  correctness  of  opinions  respecting  God  which  Mr.  Bn  found  even 
amongst  the  pagan  portion  of  the  population.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  a 
strong  Mohammedanism  should  peacefully  co-exist  in  the  same  country  witlj 
a  vigorous  Polytheism. 

Another  statement  of  Mr.  B.  to  which  we  must  except  is,  that  "  Belief 
in  one  God  is  the  result  of  reason,'^  p.  311.  But  we  will  not  stop  to  give 
reasons  for  the  exception  taken.  This  sentiment,  however,  accords  with  and 
serves  to  explain  Mr.  B's.  opinions,  more  fully  expressed  on  another  topic, 
viz. :  the  necessity  of  civilization  and  commerce  to  the  Missionary  work. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  a  perfectly  correct  apprehension  of  the  author's 
ideas  on  this  subject.  We  understand  him  to  admit  that  the  greatest  savage 
may  be  converted  to  Christ,  and  here  we  are  heartily  at  one  with  him.  But, 
we  understand  him  to  deny  that  a  savage  people  converted  truly  to  Chris- 
tianity, could  remain  permanently  or  long,  a  Christian  people,  unless  with 
the  Gospel  we  also  give  them  civilization.  He  says,  in  the  preface,  "We 
do  not  believe  that  natural  causes  can  sanctify  the  heart,  although  we  hold 
that  civilization  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  the  gospel  among  any 
people."  On  page  322,  he  says,  "  Suppose  now,  that  all  the  people  of 
Africa  were  converted  to-day  and  left  to-morrow  to  perpetuate  their  Chris- 
tianity without  foreign  assistance.  In  a  few  generations  they  would  sink 
to  a  level  with  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  as  unconverted,  as  superstitious, 
and  as  vicious  as  the  very  heathens  themselves."  On  page  326,  we  read, 
"  Evangelization  is  our  first  great  object,  because  the  soul  is  more  than  the 
body;  but  evangelization  involves  civilization,  both  as  cause  and  effect, 
because  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  aflFections  of  man  are  inseparably 
united,  so  as  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  both  for  good  and  evil." 
On  pages  322  and  323,  he  says,  "To  diffuse  a  good  degree  of  mental  culture 
among  the  people,  though  a  secondary  object,  is  really  and  necessarily  one 
part  of  the  missionary  work  in  Africa;  and  he  that  expects  to  evangelize  the 
country  without  civilization  will  find  like  Xavier  in  the  East,  and  the 
.Tesuits  in  South  America,  and  the  Priests  in  Congo,  that  his  labours  will 
end  in  disappointment."  And  on  page  327,  ''What  then  shall  Christians 
of  this  favoured  age  attempt  to  do  for  Africa?  The  same  that  we  are  now 
attempting.     Give  the  people  Missionaries,  give  them  Bibles,  give  them  the 
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power  to  perpetuate  the  gospel  amongst  them, — or  in  one  word,  civilization/' 
Now,  if  Mr.  B.  means  to  say,  that  the  written  or  printed  word  of  God, 
and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  its  being  read  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  people  in  any  nation  converted  suddenly  to  God,  is  essential  to  the  per- 
manence of  Christianity  among  them,  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  If,  going 
further,  he  Aeans  to  say,  that  besides  the  word,  it  is  also  essential  that  such 
a  people  have  the  ministry,  and  the  church,  and  the  sacraments,  as  else  their  . 
Christianity  will  soon  die  out,  we  also  agree  with  him  heartily.  But  if  going 
still  further  and  insisting  as  we  understand  him  to  do,  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  Church  as  we  have  supposed  above,  must,  necessarily, 
prove  transient  unless  "foreign  assistance,"  in  the  way  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  social  iruprovements,  be  given  to  this  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  think  he  commits  a  serious  error.  We  think,  he  impugns  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  Christ  crucified.  We  think,  he  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  God's  spirit  below  the  feeble  strength  of  men.  The  church, 
and  the  ministry,  and  the  written  Word,  is  all  we  need  as  Ghrisfs  disciples^ 
to  send  to  the  lieathen.  This  is  all  He  commanded  us  to  carry  to  them* 
This  is  all  His  apostles  carried  any  where  with  them.  This  carried  to  a 
people,  their  civilization  will  begin  at  once  to  be  developed  out  of  these 
elements.  Taught  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  each  other,  and  to  themselves 
they  are  civilized,  even  without  the  trappings  of  European  or  American 
society. 

Holding  this  idea  of  reason  as  the  teacher  of  man  in  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  holding  this  estimate  of  the  place  of  civilization  amongst  the  means  1 
of  permanently  converting  the  nations,  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  that  Mr. 
B.  has  high  hopes  of  the  conversion  of  the  natives  around  Liberia,  by  the 
influence  of  that  colony.  All  colonizationists,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  agree 
with  Mr.  B.  in  bis  idea  of  civilization  as  a  means  of  converting  men,  or  at 
least  keeping  them  converted.  Mr.  B's.  testimony  however,  confirms  what 
we  have  stated  in  another  article  of  this  number  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
colonists  and  natives : 

"  But  the  Liberians  cannot  be  justified  generally  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  treat  the  natives.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  social  and 
other  diff'erences,  they  regard  their  barbarous  neighbors  with  too  much 
contempt.  Neither  do  they  exert  themselves  as  they  might,  to  improve 
them  in  civilization  and  religion.  It  is  true,  that  the  churches  and  schools 
are  open  to  the  natives,  if  they  choose  to  enter  them;  but  the  naked  and 
ignorant  barbarians  do  not  choose  to  thrust  themselves  in  among  the  proud 
and  well  dressed  Liberians,  either  to  learn  or  worship.  I  am  glad  that  some 
are  now  making  more  special  efi'orts  to  improve  the  natives,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  persevering,  well  directed  efforts  will  be  successful." 
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The  feelings  of  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  the  Liberians  generally 
seem  to  regard  the  natives,  are  precisely  what  we  ought  to  expect  in  a  colony 
coming  from  a  distant  country,  speaking  another  language,  and  having 
diflferent  ideas  on  many  points  from  those  which  the  native  Africans  hold, 
and  a  colony  moreover,  consisting  largely  of  unconverted  men.  And  so  we 
ought  to  expect  that  these  feelings  will  be  met  with  corresponding  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  read, 
in  the  papers,  of  the  war  now  actually  going  on  between  the  colony  and  the 
natives,  a  war  which  has  broken  out  anew  since  we  wrote  the  article  on 
Missions  and  Colonization.  These  things  must  inevitably  be,  and  increase. 
All  the  power  and  all  the  wisdom  of  men  cannot  hinder  continual  collisions 
more  and  more  serious  and  destructive  between  these  two  peoples,  now  on 
the  African  coast.  And  the  result  must  be,  if  all  history  deceive  us  not, 
either  the  subjugation  of  the  natives  by  the  colony,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  by  the  natives. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  by  the  estimate  Mr.  B.  puts  on 
commerce  with  Christian  nations  as  an  element  in  the  work  of  Missions  to 
Africa.     But  we  cannot  and  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point. 


Westward  Empire :  or  the  Great  Drama  of  Human  Progress.  By 
E.  L.  Magoon,  author  of  Proverbs  for  the  People,  Republican  Christianity, 
Orators  of  the  American  Revolution,  Living  Orators  of  America,  &c. 
1856. — The  design  of  this  work  is  nothing  less  than  to  unfold  the  scheme 
of  Providence  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  human  history.  The  ages 
selected,  as  topics  of  specllil  illustration,  are  those  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  Leo, 
and  Washington,  and  each  is  reviewed  under  the  inviting  heads  of  Litera- 
ture, Art,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  The  author  is  full  of  hope  in 
relation  to  his  own  country.  All  the  past  has  existed  for  us, — "  if  we 
inquire  as  to  the  area  and  agency  of  the  chief  progression  in^the  domain  of 
human  history,  it  will  be  found  that  Japhet  has  been  the  constant  leader 
Europe  the  intermediate  track,  and  America  the  manifest  goal."  "  Let  us 
fondly  hope  that,  on  the  side  of  the  globe  opposite  to  the  first  Ararat,  shall 
a  second  be  reached  by  the  ark  of  conservative  civilization,  whereon  human 
reason  and  divine  righteousness  will  repose  in  the  sublimest  earthly  union, 
and  thence  send  down  a  perfected  race  to  propagate  their  virtues  and  redeem 
mankind,"  The  author's  plan  is  certainly  a  bold  one,  and  to  execute  it  well 
within  the  compass  of  a  duodecimo  volume,  requires  abilities  which  we 
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suspect  that  but  few  men  possess.  If  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  author 
in  all  his  speculations,  if  we  are  sometimes  shocked  with  principles  which 
seem  to  us  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  truth,  we  admire  his  courage,  his  high 
anticipations,  and  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 
He  is  very  far  from  preaching  the  "philosophy  of  despair." 

A  Biographical  Dictionary^  comprising  a  summary  account  of  the  most 
Distinguished  Persons  of  all  Ages,  Nations,  and  Professions,  including  more 
than  two  thousand  articles  of  American  Biography.  By  Rev.  John  L. 
Blake,  D.  D.,  author  of  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Daily  Scrip- 
ture Keadings,  Farmers'  Every  Day  Book,  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  Home  in 
the  Country.     Philadelphia:  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co,  185Y. 

"  This  work  was  first  published  in  1836,  and  it  contained  1096  pages 
royal  octavo.  The  calculation  was  made  at  the  time,  that  it  comprised 
lO,000  different  articles,  of  which  more  than  lOOO  were  of  American  biog- 
raphy. Twelve  editions  of  it  have  been  published.  The  last  one  was  in 
1854.  Of  the  numerous  notices  and  reviews  of  the  work,  and  of  letters  re. 
lating  to  it,  only  oiie  is  known  to  have  been  otherwise  than  commendatory ; 
and  that  one  was  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  an  individual  who  had 
a  rival  interest.  The  author  has  been  engaged  more  than  three  years  in  col- 
lecting and  arranging  material  to  enlarge  the  work ;  mainly  in  biinging  in 
sketches  of  distinguished  persons  who  have  died  since  1836;  but  a  few 
others  have  been  prepared  of  such  as  were  then  accidentally  or  unavoidably 
omitted.  The  whole  number  of  new  articles  thus  introduced,  amount  to 
about  2400 ;  lOOO  of  these  are  American  Biography,  the  others  mostly 
European  ;  30  of  parties  who  died  in  1856  ;  102  of  them  of  persons  that  died 
in  1855;  95  in  1854;  93  in  1853  ;  85  in  1852;  80  in  1851;  84  in  1850; 
62  in  1849  ;  55  in  1848 ;  60  in  1846  ;  and  the  others  about  equally  divided 
in  the  ten  preceding  years.  Of  the  American  articles,  22  are  of  persons  that 
belong  to  the  State  of  Maine  ;  3*7  to  New  Hampshire ;  30  to  Vermont ;  100 
to  Massachusetts;  30  to  Rhode  Island;  46  to  Connecticut;  112  to  New 
York;  31  to  New  Jersey;  74  to  Pennsylvania;  30  to  Maryland;  55  to 
Virginia;  41  to  North  Carolina;  35  to  South  Carolina;  20  to  Georgia;  l8 
to  Louisiana;  15  to  Tennessee;  18  to  Kentucky;  50  to  Ohio;  15  to 
Indiana;  and  the  remainder  in  less  numbers,  to  the  other  States.  Of 
the  new  articles  of  American  biography,  146  are  of  clergymen;  168 
of  lawyers;  65  of  physicians;  60  of  merchants;  25  of  mechanics;  24 
of  booksellers  and  publishers ;  30  of  printers  and  editors ;  50  of  farmers 
and  planters;  80  of  authors;  15  of  foreign  missionaries;  120  are  de- 
signated as  statesmen ;  80  as  scientific,  literary,  or  classical  professors ; 
20  are  of  manufacturers ;  28  of  officers  of  the  American  Navy ;  60  of  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Army ;  and  about  100  of  judicial  or  executive  magis- 
trates. It  is  apparent  that  in  many  instances  the  same  individual  comes  into 
different  classifications ;  to  wit,  lawyers  may  be  statesmen  and  magistrates, 
and  clergymen  and  physicians  may  be  professors  and  authors. 

"  About  400  articles  of  the  Foreign  biography  have  been  compiled  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine ;  80  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  Universal  Biography, 
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London,  1854 ;  about  the  same  number  from  the  London  Hand-Book  of 
Universal  Biography ;  and  the  rest  from  Kose's  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  in 
12  volumes,  and  the  British  periodicals.  The  foreign  articles  are  also  en- 
riched with  many  names  of  booksellers  and  publishers. 

*'  Over  100  articles  of  the  American  biography  have  been  compiled  from 
the  American  Almanac ;  50  from  the  American  Encyclopedia ;  but  the  most 
of*  the  articles,  or  about  800,  are  from  correspondents,  the  periodical  press, 
funeral  sermons,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources.  Among  the  articles  of 
American  biography  are  philanthropists,  who  contributed,  it  is  believed,  not 
less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  public  literary,  scientific,  and  humane  pur- 
poses. The  author  has  aimed  to  collect  the  names  of  persons  in  the  business 
and  producing  classes — those  who  cause  national  wealth,  and  give  perpetuity 
to  our  public  institutions — working  men — thinking  men — though  without 
scholastic  education  and  conventional  rank  in  society.  It  is  particularly  de- 
signed for  editors,  professional  men,  teachers,  and  genei'al  readers."     > 

Such  are  the  claims  of  this  work  as  set  forth  by  its  publishers.    It  is  a 

book  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  will  be  a  valuable  manual  to  the  general  reader 

who   wishes  to  know  something  of  the  men  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 

the  records  of  the  past.     It  is  probably  less  complete  in  some  departments  of 

ancient  biography  than  Lempiiere.     But  a  selection  must  be  made  to  reduce  a 

work  of  this  kind  to  moderate  dimensions.    The   biographical  dictionary  of 

names  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  only,  down  to  the  period 

of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  as  edited  by  Smith,  extends  to  three  heavy  and 

closely  printed  octavos.     The   dictionary  of  Dr.  Blake  is  rich  in  American 

biography,  and   as  such,  is  especially   interesting  to  our  own  citizens,  and  to 

all  whe  desire  information  concerning  the  men  of  this  country. 

The  Doctrine  of  Baptisms :  Scriptural  Examination  of  the  questions 
respecting,  I.  The  Translation  of  Baptizo,  II.  The  mode  of  Baptism, 
III.  The  subjects  of  Baptism.  By  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Norfolk,  Va.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  37*7 
and  379  Broadway.  1857.  pp.  322,  l2mo.  Writers  on  Baptism  have  too 
often  deformed  their  pages  with  dogmatism,  and  ill-tempered  personalities^ 
We  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  read  a  book  on  this  subject  more  free 
from  such  blemishes.  It  is  throughout  a  dignified,  calm,  clear,  able,  and  con- 
vincing exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  Baptism,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip, 
tures,  as  to  its  import,  mode,  and  subjects.  There  is  learning  without  the 
show  of  learning,  fairness  of  argument,  candid  examination  of  the  views  o^ 
those  of  an  opposite  faith,  and  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  doctrine  enter" 
tained  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  common  to  them  and  other  Protestant 
communions  which  practise  infant  baptism.  As  to  the  meaning  of  haptizo 
when  used  in  the   Scriptures  as  a  religious  or  sacred  term,  he  regards  it  as 
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nearly  equivalent  with  the  term  to  purify,  though  more  special  and  limited ; 
that  it  is  used  in  a  technic  sense  of  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  visible  church, 
in  a  literal  sense  of  consecration,  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  regeneration.  He 
holds  that  "to  translate  the  Greek  haptizo  in  the  Word  of  God, by  the  Eng- 
lish words  to  dip  or  immerse,  or  in  any  other  language,  by  words  coiTespond- 
ing  to  our  English  words  dip  or  immerse,  is  to  mistranslate  the  word  of  God  J'' 
As  to  the  mode,  he  says,  "  The  conclusion  in  this  whole  matter,  to  which  we 
come,  is — 

1 .  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  haptizo,  nor  in  the 
emblematic  import  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  to  authorize  the  belief  that  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  applying  water  to  the  person  of  the  baptized,  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  baptism. 

2.  While  we  cannot  determine,  with  absolute  certainty,  whether  sprink- 
ling, pouring,  or  immersion,  was  the  mode  of  baptism  practised  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  immersion  is  the  least  probable  of  the  three. 

3.  To  require  immersion  in  order  to  admission  to  the  church  of  God,  is 
to  infringe  upon  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  free, 
to  teach  for  doctnne  the  commandments  of  men." 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  arguments.     There  are  a  few 

interpretations  contained  in  the  book  to  which  we  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to 

yield  our  assent,  but  to  any  one  afflicted  with  doubts,  or  desirous  of  reviewing 

the  entire  subject,  it  will  be  found  a  pleasant  and  valuable  guide. 

Plantation  Sermons,  or  Plain  and  Familiar  Discourses  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  unlearned.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carohna.     Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  170. 

Hazael,  or  Know  Thyself.  By  Rev.  A.  F.  Dickson,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
American  Sunday  School  Union,     pp.  106. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  but  we 
have  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  noticing  it  before.  Its  practical  utility 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  has  been  well  tested  by  experiment. 
Happy  the  man  who  is,  not  in  pretence  only,  but  in  truth,  "  a  guide  of  the 
bhnd,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a 
teacher  of  babes." 

The  character  of  Hazael,  with  a  description  of  which  the  second  of  the 
volumes  above  mentioned  opens,  affords  the  author  an  occasion  of  revealing 
the  subterfuges  of  the  unbelieving  heart,  and  arousing  it  from  its  spiiitual 
torpor.  The  style  of  Mr.  Dickson  is  full  of  life,  point,  and  rapid  movement. 
He  paints  with  a  quick  but  graphic  pencil,  moves  onward  to  his  object,  not 
with  a  stately  march,  but  with  a  cheerful,  fervid  alacrity.  Such  a  book  is 
well  adapted  to  rouse  the  most  lethargic  from  their  slumbers. 
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Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  connection  with  their  History.    By  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Canterbury.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Redfield :  New  York.     1857.    Pp.  535,  8vo.  ,  ' 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  the  English  public  by  his 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold"  and  "  Bishop  Stanley,"  and  more  recently  by  his 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  In  all 
these  writings  he  has  displayed  his  learning,  taste,  and  powers  of  analysis 
and  description.  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  to  a  large  extent,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
author's  own  observation.  The  winter  of  1B52  and  the  spring  of  1853  was 
spent  by  him  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  It  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  relation  between  the  History  and  the  G-eography  of  the  Chosen  People, — 
"  to  point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  the  country  by  being  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Bible."  It  is  an  attempt  "  so  to  delineate  the  outward  events 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  that  they  should  come  home  with  a  new 
power"  to  the  mind,  "so  to  bring  out  their  inward  spirit  that  the  more 
complete  realization  of  their  outward  form  should  not  degrade,  but  exalt  the 
faith  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle."  It  gives  interest  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, when  the  reader  can  transport  himself  to  the  scenes  of  the  events 
recorded,  when  he  can  picture  around  him,  the  mountains,  wadys,  cities, 
villages,  forests,  and  plains,  in  which  they  occurred,  when  he  can  trace  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribes  as  given  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  "  The  Domesday 
Book  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  when  the  earlie.«it  records  of  Christianity, 
"a  perpetual  narrative  of  journeyings  to  and  fro,  by  lake  and  mountain, 
over  sea  and  land,  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  no  other  creed,"  are  illus- 
trated by  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
book  before  us,  will  assist  the  student  of  the  Scriptures  to  do  all  this.  The 
Maps  have  been  framed,  not  only  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  but  the  actual  colouring  which  meets  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  at  the  present  time. 


Villas  and  Cottages  :  A  Series  of  Designs  prepared  for  execution  in 
the  United  States.  By  Calvert  Vaux,  Architect,  late  Downing  &  Vaux. 
Neiohurgh  on  the  Hudson^  Illustrated  hy  300  Engravings.  1857. — This 
beautiful  book,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  with  large  type,  if  it  should  have 
the  same  effect  upon  others  which  a  cursory  examination  of  its  various 
designs  has  produced  upon  ourselves,  may  tempt  to  serious  encroachments 
upon  the  tenth  commandment.  We  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  our 
20 
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house  was  so  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable,  until  we  saw  the  plans  of 
others.  This  book  has  revealed  to  us  wants  of  which  we  never  dreamed 
before,  and  we  think  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  just  penalty  on  the 
artist,  that  he  should.be  required  to  appease  the  dissatisfaction  he  has  created. 
We  are  sorry,  considering  the  state  of  our  finances,  that  we  ever  saw  the 
book.     "  If  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 


JehovaKs  Gracious  Appeal  to  the  Young :  A  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  James  Earle,  of  Aberdeen,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  the  University  of  Missississippi,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  Deciember  7th,  1856.  By  John  H.  Wad- 
del,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

An  earnest,  affectionate,  and  faithful  appeal  to  the  students  of  his  charge, 
under  affecting  circumstances,  by  their  revered  instructor.  It  is  the  first 
production  of  the'author's  pen  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  read,  and  reveals 
the  sources  of  that  power  over  the  affections  and  consciences  of  his  youthful 
hearers  of  which  we  have  often  heard  from  their  lips. 


We  are  gratified  to  note  the  increasing  interest  with  which  the  study  of 
logic  is  regarded  in  this  country.  We  have  before  us,  three  recent  treatises 
by  American  writers,  which  indicate  a  decided  advance  beyond  the  old  text- 
books which  were  in  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  first  is.  Elements 
of  Logic,  together  with  an  Introductory/  View  of  Philosophy  in  general,  by 
Henry  P.  Tappan;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  second  is,  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Logic,  by  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  a  Professor  in  the  Hobart 
Free  College,  Greueva,  Western  New  York;  same  Publishers.  The  third 
is,  the  Science  of  Logic,  by  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  ;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  They  all  possess  merit,  but  an  articulate  criticism  would  require  an 
extended  article  which  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  furnish. 


Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in 
the  letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished: with  an  Appendix  consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Bill  for  a 
complete  system  of  education,  and  other  illustrative  documents,  and 
an  Introduction   comprising  a  brief  historical  sketch   of  the  University, 
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and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  Joseph  C.  Ca>l)ell,  J.  W.  Randolph,  Rich- 
mond, Va. — We  need  not  add  a  word  to  the  title  page  of  this  volume  to 
insure  it  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  higher  education.  The 
University  of  Virginia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  institution  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  here  the  history  of  its  conception  and  birth,  which 
throws  no  little  light  upon  its  rapid  growth  and  present  maturity.  There 
are  features  of  the  plan  which  we  do  not  think  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  safe  to 
presume  upon  diligence,  where  there  are  no  motives  to  enforce  it.  But  that 
to  a  young  man  who  is  ambitious  and  aspiring,  the  University  offers  rare 
and  signal  advantages,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  a  learned  Faculty 
and  a  well  digested  distribution  into  schools.  The  opportunities  are  ample, 
but  we  fear  that  too  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student.  The  sys- 
tem of  examinations  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  if  some  expedient  could 
be  found  to  make  every  man  undergo  them,  the  system  would  be  very  nearly 
perfect. 


1.  Why  do  1  live?    American  Tract  Society,     pp.  206. 

2.  The  Well  in  the  Valley.  "  Who,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca, 
make  it  a  well."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6.  American  Sunday  School  Union,  pp.  430. 

3.  By  whom  is  the  world  to  he  converted?  or  Christians  Christ^ s  repre- 
sentatives  and  agents  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Philadelphia.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,     pp.  108. 

The  above  are  from  the  untiring-  pen  of  our  Reverend  brother,  Thomas 
Smyth,  D.  D.  of  Charleston.  In  sickness  or  in  health  he  wearies  not  in  lite- 
rary labour,  striving  to  reach  those  by  whom  his  voice  cannot  be  heard,  in 
defedtee  of  the  truth,  or  in  efforts  to  promote  Christian  activity,  and  practical 
piety.  The  first  of  these  little  books  is  an  earnest,  encouraging,  and  awaken- 
ing appeal  to  the  Christian  heart.  Its  title  may  have  been  suggested  ty  his 
own  stricken  health.  "  The  best  and  most  useful  lives"  says  he,  "  have  sometimes 
been  the  sickliest ;  and  the  feeblest  body  has  often  encompassed  the  happiest 
as  well  as  the  holiest  spirit."  P.  20.  It  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  the  children 
of  God,  that  though  their  outward  man  perish,  their  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  The  Well  in  the  Yalley  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  offers  itself  as  an  affectionate  guide  to 
those  who  are  enquiring,  or  should  enquire  whether  they  ought  not  openly  to 
profess  Christ,  and  become  united  with  the  visible  church.     The  views  it  ex- 
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presses  on  this  point  are  thoBe  of  our  Directory  for  Worship.  Chap,  ix^ 
These  unpretending  volumes  which  aim  at  the  heart,  may  do  as  good  service 
for  Christ  and  his  church,  as  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  volumes  of  the 
same  author.  They  are  all  eminently  practical,  appealing  to  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

1.  A  Spiritual  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  God  consisting  of  a  Medi- 
tation for  the  Evening  and  Morning  of  each  Day  in  the  Year,  upon  Select 
Texts  of  Scripture,  humbly  intended  to  establish  the  Faith,  promote  the 
comfort,  and  influence  the  practice  of  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  By  Wil- 
liam Mason.  In  Christ  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  vol.  2,  pp.  506,  508. — 
A  beautiful  edition  of  a  well  known  and  deservedly  esteemed  work. 

2.  A  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  Doctrines,  Order,  and  Policy  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,     vol.  9. 

3.  Isabel,  or  a,  Sabbath  Well  Spent.  By  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
London.     A  Tract. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers.  By  John  Dallie.  pp. 
456.  ,  >  , 

5.  A  Glance  Backward  at  Fifteen  Years  of  Missionary  Life  in  North 
India.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warren,  D.  D.     pp.  256. 

6.  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  translated  from  the  Latin,  with 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  D.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.     pp.  260. 

7.  The  Wedge  of  Gold,  or  Achan  in  Eldorado.     By  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Scott,  D.  D.     pp.  162. 

8.  Domestic  Duties.     By  Rev,  Rufus  Bailey,    pp.  120. 

9.  The  Childs  Scrap  Book.     Compiled  by  the  Editor,     pp.  144. 

10.  Gleanings  from  Real  Life.  By  S.  S.  Eglisea,  author  of  Lizzie 
Furguson.    pp.  180. 

11.  The  Bishop  and  the  Monk.     pp.  166. 

12.  Footprints  of  Popery,     pp.  180. 

13.  A  Method  for  Prayer.     By  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,    pp.  273. 

14.  The  World  and  its  Influences,     pp  120.] 

15.  An  Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  By  Thomas 
Vincent,    pp.  364. 

16.  Lessons  for  the  Little  Ones.     By  a  Teacher  of  Infants,     pp.  180. 
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17:  Children  of  Abraham:  or  Sketches  of  Jewish  Converts,  being  in 
part  a  sequel  to  Leila  Ada.     pp.  119. 

18.  Faith  and  Works.     By  L.  H.  Christian,    pp.  138. 

19.  Little  Nelly  and  the  Dying  Irish  G-irl.     pp.  144. 

20.  The  Sower  and  the  Seed.    By  John  Hall,  D.  D.    pp.  127. 

21.  William  Bartlett :  or  the  Good  Son.     pp.  108. 

22.  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,     pp.  91. 

23.  The  Presbyterian  Juvenile  Psalmodist.     By  Thomas  HASTiNOa, 
pp.  256. 

24.  The  Child's  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.    By  Rev.  J  Wallace. 
Kingstree,  S.  C.     pp.  179. 

25.  The  Duty  of  Praying  for  Others.     By  Rev.  William  Romaine. 
pp.   82. 

26.  Forgive  us  our  Debts.    By  John  Hall,  D.  D.     pp.  34. 

27.  The  First  Sabbath  Excursion,     pp.  72. 

28.  Aunt  Sarah's  Stories,     pp.   55. 

29.  Little  Kadore,  the  Royal  Beggar  Boy,  and  Maurice  Sullivan,    pp.  36. 

30.  Annie  Glrey,  and  Other  Sketches.     By  Olive,     pp.  72. 

31.  Death   Bed  Triumphs  of  Eminent  Christians.     Compiled  by  the 
Rev.  Forbes  Burns,    pp.  191. 

32.  The  Classmates,  or  The  College  Revival.     By       Minister,    p.  203. 

33.  Calvin  and  His  Enemies.     A  Memoir  of  the  life,  character,  and 
principles  of  Calvin.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.     pp,  180. 

34.  Witnesses  for  Christ,  or  the  Poet,  the  Hero,  the  Statesman,  and 
the  Philosopher,     pp.  72.  . 

35.  Petra,  or  The  Rock  City  and  its  Explorers,     pp.  79. 

36.  Backbiting  Reproved,  The  Visit,  and  Other  Sketches.     By  Char- 
lotte Elziabeth.     pp.  144. 

37.  Learn  to  Say  No,  or  The  City  Apprentice,     pp.  122.     Written  for 
the  Board   of  Publication. 

38.  Daniel  Baker's  Talk  to  Little  Children,     pp.  68. 

39.  The  Paradise  of  Children,  an  address  to  boys  and  girls.     By  the 
Rev.  N.  MoRREN.     pp.  72. 

40.  The  Christian  in  the  Church.     By  John  M.  Lowrie.    pp.  47. 

41.  The  Transformed  Island.     A  Story  of  the  South  Seas.     pp.  72. 

42.  Sabbath   School   Theology,  or   Conversations  with   a   Class.     By 
John  HaLl,  D.  D.    pp.  94. 

43.  Grems  from  the  Coral  Islands,  or  Incidents  between  Savage  and 
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Christian  Life  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.    By  the  Rev.  William  Gill. 
Rarotonga.     pp.  282. 

44.  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands,  Western  Polenesia.    By  the  Rev. 
William  Gill,  Raratonga.     pp.  232. 

The  above  are  all  publications  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  bear  their    respected  imprimatur.     We  bid  them  a  cordial  welcome 
amongst  us.     A  truly  Presbyterian  literature  must  be  a  blessing  both  to  our 
cbwrch  and  our  country. 
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Art.  I.— miracles. 


Wotes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  M.  A.,  Yicar  of  Itchen  Stoke,  Hants ;  Professor  of 
Divinity,  King's  College,  London ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  late  Hulsean  Lecturer.  Second 
ed.    London  :  John  W.Parker,  West  Strand.    1847.    Pp.467. 

On  Miracles.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  "  What  sign  showest 
thou^  then.,  that  we  may  see^  and  believe  thee  f  Whcbt  dost  thou 
worhV — ^The  Jews  to  Jesus,  l^ew  York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers,  No.  285  Broadway.    1853.    Pp.295. 

An  Inbuiry  into  the  Proofs^  Nature.,  am^d  Extent  of  Iiisjpiration^ 
and  into  the  Authority  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev,  Samuel 
Hinds,  M.  A.,  of  Queen's  College,  and  V  ice-Principal  of  St. 
Al ban's  Hall,  Oxford.  Oxford:  Printed  by  W.  Baxter,  for  B, 
Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street,  London;  and  J.  Parker,  Oxford. 
1831.  -   ,  •  .    .■     :     ■      .-.    ;^f:3';>^ 

All  the  departures  from  the  ancient  faith  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  have  distinguished  modern  speculation, 
may  be  traced  directly,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  perverseness 
of  the  heart  as  the  ultimate  cause,  to  an  insuperable  repugnance  to 
the  admission  of  miracles.  The  supernatural  has  been  the  stone  of 
stumbling  and  the  rock  of  offence.  The  antipathy  to  it  has  given 
rise  to  open  infidelity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  various  types  ot 
criticism,  on  the  other,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  agreement 
in  rejecting  everything  that  transcends  the  ordinary  agencies  of  na- , 
ture,  have  been  classed  under  the  common  name  of  Rationalism. 
If  the  immediate  intervention  of  God,  either  in  the  world  of  mat-) 
ter  or  of  mind,  is  assumed  to  be  intrinsically  incredible,  nothing 
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is  left  but  to  discard  the  records  which  assert  and  pretend  to  give 
examples  of  it,  as  impudent  impostures,  or  to  seek,  by  tortuous 
interpretation,  to  reconcile  accounts  confessedly  false  with  the  hon- 
esty of  the  historian,  and,  what  would  seem  to  be  still  more  difficult, 
with  the  essential  divinity  of  the  religion.  The  English  Deists,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  took  the  former  course, 
and  denounced  the  Bible  in  unmeasured  terms  of  vituperation  and 
abuse.  They  saw  no  middle  ground  between  the  rejection  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  rejection  of  Christianity.  They  could  not 
comprehend  how  that  could,  in  any  sense,  be  treated  as  divine 
w^hich  was  made  up  of  a  tissue  of  fables,  or  how  they  could  be  re- 
garded as  honest  men,  who  had  palmed  the  grossest  extravagances 
upon  the  world,  as  sober,  historical  realities.  "Woolston  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  an  exception.  His  letters  upon  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  are  remarkable  for  having  anticipated  the  method, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  which  has  been  carried  out  with  such  per- 
verseness  of  learning  and  ingenuity  by  Strauss  and  Bauer.  "His 
whole  reasoning,"  we  use  the  words  of  Strauss  himself,  "  turns 
upon  the  alternative,  either  to  retain  the  historical  reality  of  the 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  the  divine 
character  of  the  narratives,  and  reduce  the  miracles  to  mere  arti- 
fices, miserable  juggleries,  or  common-place  deceptions;  or,  in 
order  to  hold  fast  the  divine  character  of  these  narratives,  to  reject 
them  entirely  as  details  of  actual  occurrences,  and  regard  them  as 
historical  representations  of  certain  spiritual  truths.^'  His  own 
opinion  is  nowhere  articulately  expressed,  but  the  presumption  is, 
from  the  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  his  book,  that  he  was  really 
a  Deist,  who  resorted  to  allegory  as  a  convenient  cover  for  his 
malignity  ;  and  to  the  spiritual  sense,  as  a  protection  from  \\\^  un- 
spiritual  weapons  with  which  he  was  likely  to  be  assailed.  He 
was  well  aware,  if  his  dilemma  could  be  fairly  and  conclusively 
made  out,  which  horn  of  it  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  English- 
men would  adopt.  A  religion  shrouded  in  figures  could  be  no 
religion  for  them.  But,  with  this  exception,  if  exception  it  can  be 
called,  the  issue  in  England  was,  ISIo  miracles,  no  Christianity; 
the  Bible  must  be  accepted  as  it  is,  as  out  and  out  divine,  or 
wholly  and  absolutely  rejected ;  it  was,  the  ancient  faith  or  open 
and  avowed  infidelity. 

The  case  was  diflTerent  in  Germany.  The  publication  of  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragments — an  anonymous  production  of  Reimar, 
which  pursued  precisely  the  same  line  of  argument  with  the  Eng- 
lish Deists — gave  rise  to  a  class  of  theologians,  who  have  under- 
taken to  retain  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  its  records.  They  agree  with  the  Deists  in  repudiating  all 
that  is  supernatural,  but  they  cannot  agree  with  them  in  denouncing 
prophets  and  apostles  as  iraposters ;  or  in  divesting  the  biblical 
narratives  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  significance.    The  modes  in 
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which  they  save  the  credit  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  divine 
import  of  the  sacred  history,  vary  with  the  reigning  philosophy, 
and  constitute  the  different  schools  into  which  the  class  of  theolo- 
gians, commonly  known  as  Kationalists,  may  be  divided.  The 
first  of  these  schools,  that  founded  by  Eichhorn,  and  perfected  by 
Paulus,  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  narrative 
of  facts,  by  reducing  the  miraculous  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
natural.  They  were  only  ordinary  events,  produced  by  ordinary 
agency,  which  had  assumed  an  extraordinary  character  in  the 
narrative,  either  from  the  omission  of  circumstances  necessary  to 
explain  them,  or  from  the  style  in  which  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  age  led  the  spectators  to  describe  them.  Our  Saviour 
neither  wrought  nor  pretended  to  miracles ;  and  the  evangelists 
properly  interpreted,  that  is,  interpreted  in  the  light  and  spirit  of 
their  own  times,  record  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  was  natural. 
Jesus  was  a  wise  and  a  good  man  ;  and  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  his  wonders,  were  "  works  of  benevolence  and 
friendship  ;  sometimes  of  medical  skill ;  sometimes  also  the  results 
of  accident  and  good  fortune."  In  this  way  the  history  was  saved ; 
but  what  became  of  the  divine  ?  That  also  was  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions.  Jesus  introduced  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion  ; 
enforced  it  by  the  example  of  a  spotless  life,  and  confirmed  it  by 
the  glory  of  a  martyr's  death.  He  was  called  of  God,  in  the  sense 
that  providential  circumstances  favoured  the  development  of  his 
character ;  and  his  natural  gifts  qualified  him  to  become  a  great 
moral  teacher. 

The  thorough-going  attempt  to  reduce  the  supernatural  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  dimension  of  the  natural,  to  make  the 
miracles  nothing  but  the  language  in  which  the  age  signalized 
ordinary  phenomena,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  criticism.  It  contained  the  seeds  of  failure  in  itself; 
"  and  now,"  says  Trench,  "  even  in  the  land  of  its  birth  it  has 
entirely  perished." 

The  approximation  to  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  faith  was  indi- 
cated by  the  systematic  effort  of  Schleiermacher  to  reconcile  reli- 
gion to  nature  without  stripping  it  of  all  divine  power.  The  super- 
natural, in  common  with  the  Deists  and  the  preceding  school,  he 
discarded.  The  low  sense  of  the  natural  which  Paulus  contended 
for,  he  equally  repudiated.  He  wanted  more  of  God  ;  a  religion 
that  should  really  answer  to  the  description  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  The  anxiety  to  escape  from  anything  like  a  real  miracle ; 
and  the  longing  for  a  system  of  spiritual  life  and  power ;  the 
revulsion  alike  against  a  material  naturalism  and  a  palpable  super- 
naturalism,  is  the  key  to  the  elaborate  christology  of  Schleier- 
macher. The  conception  which  he  had  of  Christ,  as  the  archetype 
of  perfect  humanity,  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  God  existed  in 
absolute  strength,  led  him  to  attribute  to  the  Saviour  an  intimacy 
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of  communion  with  nature,  and  an  access  to  her  secrets,  which 
no  other  man  possessed.  He  was  familiar  with  her  mighty  ener- 
gies, and  be  could  lay  his  hand  upon  the  springs  of  her  power, 
and  produce  effects  which,  to  those  immersed  in  sense,  sliould 
appear  to  be  supernatural.  Still  all  that  he  did  was  to  obey  her 
laws.  He  never  rose  above  her.  A  profounder  knowledge 
invested  him  with  a  deeper  power,  but  it  was  the  same  in  kind 
with  the, power  of  other  men.  This,  of  course,  was  to  deny  the 
miracles  without  denying  the  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament. 

Next  comes  a  school  which  discards  the  entire  histories  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  authentic  narratives  of  facts,  and  makes  them 
the  offspring  of  the  love,  admiration,  and  glory  with  which  the 
followers  of .  Jesus  adorned  their  recollections  of  their  master. 
They  were  unconscious  allegories,  in  which  their  imaginations, 
enriched  and  expanded  by  trie  prejudices,  and  expectations,  and 
habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  Old  Testament,  threw  their 
remembrances  of  their  Lord ;  "  the  halo  of  glory  with  which  the 
infant  church,  gradually  and  without  any  purpose  of  deceit, 
clothed  its  founder  and  head.  His  mighty  personality,  of  which 
it  was  livingly  conscious,  caused  it  ever  to  surround  him  with  new 
attributes  of  glory.  All  which  men  had  ever  craved  and  longed 
for,  deliverence  from  physical  evil,  dominion  over  the  crushing 
powers  of  nature,  victory  over  death  itself;  all  which  had  ever, 
in  a  lesser  measure,  been  attributed  to  any,  they  lent  in  larger  abun- 
dance, in  unrestrained  fulness,  to  him  whom  they  felt  greater 
than  all.  The  system  may  be  most  fitly  characterized,"  and  we 
cordially  concur  in  the  caustic  criticism  of  Trench,  "  as  the  church 
making  its  Christ,  and  not  Christ  his  church." 

On  this  scheme  the  history,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  is 
fairly  abandoned.  There  was  a  basis  of  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
but  what  those  facts  really  were,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. He  lived  and  died,  and  this  is  about  all  we  can  know  with 
any  certainty.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  divine  ?  Is  not  that 
abandoned  too  ?  By  no  means,  says  Strauss.  The  history  is  alto- 
gether unessential  ;  the  absolute  contents  of  Christianity  are  quite 
independent  of  it.  The  stories  of  the  New  Testament  are  only  the 
drapery  in  which  a  grand  idea  is  represented  ;  and  that  idea  may 
be  seized  and  retained  without  clinging  to  the  dress  in  which  it 
was  first  presented.  "We  may  give  up  the  Bible  without  surren- 
dering aught  that  is  divine  in  Christianity  itself.  Here  that  criti- 
cism, which  ventures  to  reject  the  supernatural  and  yet  call  itself 
Christian,  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point.  Extrava- 
gance could  go  no  farther. 

Though  the  term  Rationalist,  as  a  distinctive  title,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  restricted  to  the  school  of  Eichborn  and  Paulus,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  extend  it  to  them  all,  in  consequence  of  their 
agreement  in    radical    and    fundamental    principles.    They    all 
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equally  reject  the  supernatural;  they  all  equally  admit  no  other 
standard  of  truth  but  our  own  reason ;  they  all  equally  repudiate 
an  objective,  external,  divine  revelation.  The  divine  with  them  is 
only  the  true,  and  the  true  is  that  which  authenticates  itself  to 
our  own  souls.  We  believe  because  we  see  or  feel,  and  not  be- 
cause the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken.  They  all  equally  make 
man  the  measure  of  his  religion.  To  indicate  the  difierences 
among  themselves,  the  epithets  sensual  and  spiritual  might  be 
chosen ;  which  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy  they  had  respectively  embraced. 

The  pretensions  to  a  deeper  spiritualism  and  a  profounder 
life,  have  given  something  of  currency  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
Schleiermacher,  have  detracted  from  the  historic  form  in  which 
the  christology  of  the  ancient  faith  is  embodied,  and  served  to 
increase,  if  not  to  engender,  a  secret  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
earnest  inquirers,  against  the  miraculous  features  of  Christianity. 
Men  have  been  willing  to  accept  a  religion  which  promises  to 
satisfy  the  longings  of  their  nature,  without  demanding  an  extra- 
ordinary faith,  which  meets  their  wants  without  repressing  the 
freedom  of  speculation. 

But  the  point  on  which  the  church  has  always  insisted,  and 
which  she  makes  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  true  faith,  is,  that 
the  scheme  of  Christianity  involves  the  direct  interv'^tion  of  God  ; 
and  that  the  Scriptures,  which  record  that  scheme,  are  an  authori- 
tative external  testimony  from  him.  She  is  not  content  with  a 
barren  compliment  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  writers ; 
nor  to  the  still  more  barren  admission  that  something  of  truth, 
more  or  less  elevated,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  critic, 
can  be  extracted  from  their  pages.  She  asserts  their  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  she  commends  their  doctrines,  not 
because  they  commend  themselves  by  intrinsic  probability  or 
ideal  excellence,  but  because  they  are  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The 
fundamental  jjostulate  of  the  Kationalist  of  every  type  precludes 
the  conception  of  such  a  revelation.  A  religion  of  authority  he  as 
indignantly  rejects  as  the  most  unblushing  scoffer.  Such  a  revela- 
tion, being  essentially  supernatural,  stands  or  falls  with  the  miracle. 
Let  those,  therefore,  who  feel  themselves  tempted  to  join  in  the 
cry  against  miracles,  and  to  depreciate  them  as  carnal  and  earthly ; 
who  would  insist  upon  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  its  equally  divine  credentials,  consider  well 
what  they  are  doing.  They  are  giving  currency  to  a  principle 
which,  if  legitimately  carried  out,  would  rob  them  of  those  very 
truths  in  which  they  are  disposed  to  rest.  There  is  not  a  distinc- 
tive doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  could  be  known  to  be  true, 
independently  of  just  such  a  revelation  as  implies  the  reality  of 
miracles.  There  are  no  lines  of  ratiocination,  no  measures  of 
experience,  no  range  of  intuition,  no  ideas  awakened  in  the  soul, 
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which  could  authenticate  to  us  the  ends  and  purposes  on  the  part 
of  God,  involved  in  that  series  of  stupendous  facts  unfolded  in  the 
hiblical  histories.  "What  elevation  of  consciousness,  or  what 
intensity  of  moral  and  spiritual  enthusiasm  could  ever  ascertain  to 
us  the  appointment  of  a  great  Mediator,  on  the  part  of  heaven's 
high  chancery,  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  ?  The  sensible  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  may,  indeed, 
be  apprehended  ;  but  their  significance  in  tlie  economy  of  God  it 
transcends  the  sphere  of  our  Taculties  to  discover.  They  are  the 
counsels  of  His  will,  which  none  can  penetrate  but  His  own  eternal 
Spirit ;  and  unless  He  has  revealed  them,  our  speculations  about 
them  are  little  better  than  a  sick  man's  dreams.  They  must  be 
known  by  a  divine  testimony,  or  they  cannot  be  known  at  all. 
The  question,  then,  of  miracles  runs  into  the  question  concerning 
those  very  doctrines  for  the  sake  of  which  we  aifect  to  slight  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  abandon  the  miracle,  and  cling  to  any  other 
Christianity  but  that  which  is  enkindled  in  our  own  souls  from  the 
sparks  of  our  own  reason.  The  consciousness  of  the  individual,  or 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  community,  awakened  and 
propagated  by  sympathy,  must  be  the  sole  criterion  of  truth. 
There  is  no  alternative  ;  man  must  make  his  religion,  if  God  can- 
not give  it  to  him. 

As  the  question  of  an  external,  authoritative  revelation' 
depends  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  or  possibility  of  mira- 
cles, we  have  thought  proper  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  of  a  sound  philo- 
sophy, by  a  calm  and  candid  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
We  are  aware  that  some  would  have  religion  as  completely 
divorced  from  letters  as  from  politics.  But  such  aseparation 
is  as  hopelessly  impossible,  as  it  is  undesirable,  if  it  were 
possible.  Religion  and  philosophy  touch  at  every  point; 
and  we  agree  with  Suarez,  that  no  man  can  be  an  accomplished 
theologian  who  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  an  accomplished  meta- 
physician ;  and  that  no  man  can  be  an  accomplished  metaphysician 
without  imbibing  principles  which  shall  lead  him  to  religion. 
Faith  and  reason  are  distinguished,  but  not  opposed  ;  and  though 
a  superficial  culture  may  have  the  eftect  which  Strauss  ascribes 
to  it,  of  alienating  the  mind  from  the  sacred  records;  yet  a 
deeper  and  sounder  philosophy  will  correct  the  aberration.  We 
shall  know  nothing  of  sects  or  parties,  but  those  broad  ques- 
tions which  mere  sectaries  and  partizans  cannot  comprehend, 
but  which  pertain  to  the  statesman  and  scholar  are  exactly 
the  topics  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  a  journal  like  this. 
We  shall  feel  that  we  have  rendered  an  essential  service 
to  society,  if  we  can  succeed,  in  any  measure,  in  showing 
that    the    prejudice    against   the    supernatural,    which  operates 
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•unfavorably  on  the  minds  of  many,  in  averting  their  attention 
from  divine  revelation,  is  without  any  just  foundation.  We  hope 
that  religion  can  be  reconciled  with  science  upon  a  safer  and  easier 
plan  than  the  sacrifice  of  either. 

The  works  named  at  the  head  of  our  article  cover  the  whole 
ground  which  we  propose  to  occupy.  We  shall  pursue  the  method 
adopted  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  discuss,  first,  the  nature ;  then  the 
apologetic  worth  ;  and  finally,  the  credibility  of  miracles. 

1.  What,  then,  is  a  miracle  ?    It  is  obvious  that  the  definition 
should  contemplate  it  only  as  a  phenomenon,  and  include  nothing 
but  the  difference  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  species 
of  events.    There  should  be  no  reference  to  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces it ;  that  must  be  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  eiiect. 
Those  who  make,  as  Mill  does  in  his  Logic,  the  belief  of  God's 
existence  essential  to  the  credibility  of  a  miracle,  virtually  deny 
that  the  miracle  can  be  employed  as  a  proof  of  His  being.    But 
there  is  evidently  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  argu- 
ment here  cannot  proceed  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  in  the 
ordinary  changes  of  nature.     The  miracle  presupposes  God,  and 
so  does  the  world.    But  the  miracle,  as  a  phenomenon,  may  be 
apprehended  even  by  the  Atheist.    It  is  an  event,  and  an  event 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  God  comes  in,  when  the  inquiry  is  made 
for  the  cause.     Hence  Cudworth  and  Barrow,  as  well  as  the  Fath- 
ers and  Schoolmen,  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  miracles  as  an 
argument  for  the  divine  existence.     Considered  as  a  phenomenon, 
in  what  does  the  peculiarity  of  the  miracle  consist  ?    Trench  does 
not  give  a  formal  definition,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  what  his  notion  was.     He  explains  the  terms  by  which 
miracles  are  distinguished  in  Scripture,  but  these  terms  express 
only  the  effects  upon  our  own  minds,  the  purposes  for  which  and 
the  power  by  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the  operations  them- 
selves— the  effect,  the  end,  the  cause — but  they  do  not  single  out 
that  in  the  phenomenon  by  which  it  becomes  a  wonder,  a  sign,  a 
power,  or  a  work.    In  his  comparison  of  miracles  and  nature,  we 
have  either  failed  to  understand  him  or  he  contradicts  himself. 
He   asserts,  first,   that  the  agency   of  God  is  as  immediate  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  as  in  the  production  of  mira- 
cles.    The  will  of  God  is  the   only  power  which  he  recognizes 
anywhere,  and  to  say  "  that  there  is  more  of  the  will  of  God  in  a 
miracle  than  in  any  other  work  of  His,  is  insufficient." — P.   10. 
And  yet,  in  less  than  a  page,  he   asserts:    "An   extraordinary 
divine  casuality  belongs,  then,  to  the  essence  of  the  miracle  ;  more 
than  that  ordinary,  which  we  acknowledge  in  everything  ;  powers 
of  God,  other  than  those  which  have  always  been  working  ;  such, 
indeed,  as  most  seldom  or  never  have  been  working  until  now. 
The  unresting  activity  of  God,  which  at  other  times  hides  and 
conceals  itself  behind  the  veil  of  what  we  term  natural  laws,  does 
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in  the  miracle  unveil  itself ;  it  steps  out  from  its  concealment,  and 
the  hand  which  works  is  laid  bare." — P.  12.  If  God  immediately 
produces  all  events,  what  can  be  meant  by  extraordinary  divine 
casuality  ?  And  if  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole  energy  in  nature, 
what  are  "the  powers  of  God  other  than  those  which  have  been 
always  working?"  Has  the  will  of  God  been  seldom  or  never 
exerted  ?  If  the  hand  of  God  was  directly  in  every  event,  how 
has  it  been  concealed  behind  natural  laws  ?  There  is  certainly  a 
confusion  here.  The  two  sects  of  statements  must  have  been 
written  under  the  influence  of  different  feelings.  His  anxiety  to 
escape  from  a  dead,  mechanical  view  of  nature,  and  from  epicu- 
rean conceptions  of  the  indolence  of  God,  may  account  for  his 
denial  of  all  secondary  agencies ;  the  palpable  features  of  the 
miracle  forced  upon  him  the  admissions  of  these  same  agencies,  as 
a  standard  by  which  it  was  to  be  tried. 

The  scriptural  term  which  gives  ifs  the  nearest  insight  into  the 
real  nature  of  the  miracle,  is  precisely  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Trench 
speaks  most  slightingly — the  word  wonder!''  It  is  truelhat  every 
wonder  is  not  a  miracle,  but  every  miracle  is  a  wonder.  The 
cause  of  wondei*  is  the  unexpectedness  of  an  event ;  and  the  specific 
difference  of  the  miracle  is  that  it  contradicts  that  course  of  nature 
which  we  expected  to  find  uniform.  It  is  an  event  either  above  or 
opposed  to  secondary  causes.  Leave  out  the  notion  of  these  secon- 
dary causes,  and  there  can  be  no  miracle.  All  is  God.  Admit  a 
nature,  apart  and  distinct  from  God,  and  there  is  scope  for  an  extra- 
ordinary power.  The  doctrine  of  nature,  as  consisting  of  a  series 
of  agencies  and  powers,  of  substances  possessed  of  active  proper- 
ties in  their  relations  to  each  other,  by  no  means  introduces  a  dead, 
mechanical  view  of  the  universe.  God  has  not  left  the  world,  as 
a  watchmaker  leaves  his  clock,  after  he  has  wound  it  up,  to  pursue 
its  own  course  independently  of  any  interference  from  Him.  He 
is  present  in  every  part  of  His  dominion  ;  He  pervades  the  powers 
which  He  has  imparted  to  created  substances  by  his  ceaseless 
energy.  He  sustains  their  efficiency,  and  he  regulates  all  the 
adjustments  upon  which  their  activity  depends.  He  is  the  life  of 
nature's  life.  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
But  still,  in  dependence  upon  his  sustaining  care  and  the  concur- 
rence of  His  pervading  energy,  nature  has  powers  and  consists  of 
causes  which,  in  the  same  circumstances,  always  produce  the  same 
effects.  To  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  we  cordially 
assent : 

"  I  have  already,  at  the  very  outset,   given  a  definition   of  them  in  other 
terms — as  works^  involving  a  temporar7j  suspension  of  the  known  laws  of 


*  Nomen  miraculi  ab  admiratione  sumitur.    Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  1,  Quest. 
105,  Art.  7. 
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nature^  or  a  deviation  from  the  established  constitution  and  fixed  order  of 
the  universe  ;  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  of  that  department  of  the  imiverse 
which  constitutes  our  own  system^  whose  established  order  and  laws  we  are 
capable,  to  the  full  extent  requisite  for  the  purpose,  of  accurately  ascertain- 
ing : — works,  therefore,  which  can  be  effected  by  no  power  short  of  that 
which  gave  the  universe  its  being,  and  its  constitution  and  laws.  In  this 
definition,  let  it  be  observed,  I  have  called  a  miricle  a  suspension  of  the  known 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  this.  Effects,  it  is  abundantly  obvi- 
ous, might  be  produced,  such  as,  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  might  appear, 
and  might  be  believed,  miraculous,  while  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  per- 
formed are  well  aware,  from  their  supenor  acquaintance  with  the  laws,  and 
powers,  and  phenomena  of  nature,  that  the  appearance  is  fallacious,  and  the 
belief  unfounded.  The  persons  before  whom  they  are  performed  may  be 
utterly  unable  to  account  for  them  by  any  natural  laws  or  powers  known  to 
them : — while,  in  point  of  fact,  in  place  of  their  being  suspensions  of  any  law 
or  laws  of  nature  whatsoever,  they  are  actually  the  product  of  their  operation  ; 
so  that,  in  the  circumstances,  the  real  miracle  would  have  lain,  not  in  their 
production,  birt  in  their  wo?i-production.  That  would  have  been  the  true 
deviation  from  the  settled  constitution  of  nature.  In  such  a  case,  the  miracle 
is  a  miracle  only  to  ignorance  ;  that  is,  it  is  no  miracle.  A  little  further 
development  of  the  secrets  of  nature  annihilates  the  seemingly  miraculous, 
and  only  reads  to  the  previously  uninformed  mind  a  new  lesson  of  nature's 
uniformity.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  iudispensible  requisite  to  a  genuine 
miracle,  that  it  be  wrought  both  on  materials,  and  hy  materials,  of  which 
the  properties  are  well  and  familiarly  known  ;  respecting  which,  that  is,  the 
common  course  of  nature  is  fully  understood. 'j — P.  34-35. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  subsequently  criticises,  and,  we  think  with  jus- 
tice, the  distinctions  and  evasions  by  which  Trench  undertakes  to 
rescue  the  miracle  from  being  a  violation  of  nature's  order  :  to  this 
point  we  sliall  afterwards  refer.  We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a 
portion  of  his  remarks  : 

"  The  truth  is,  we  must  understand  the  term  nature,  in  the  sense 
usually  attached  to  it,  as  I'elating  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  physi- 
cal system  of  our  own  globe.  It  is  true,  that,  in  consequence  of  sin,  there 
have  been  'jarrings  and  distui'bances '  of  its  'primitive  order.'  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  that,  that  there  are  no  natural  principles  and  laws  in 
fixed  and  constant  operation.  And  when  an  event  occurs  for  which  these 
natural  principles  and  laws  make  no  provision — for  which  they  can  in  no 
way  account — which  is  quite  aside  from,  and  at  variance  with,  their  ordi- 
nary uniform  operations — it  does  not  to  me  seem  very  material,  whether 
we  speak  of  it  as  beyond  nature,  or  above  nature,  or  beside  nature,  or  against 
nature,  or  contrary  to  nature — whether  as  a  suspension,  an  interruption, 
a  contravention,  or  a  violation  of  nature's  laws  j  provided  we  are  under- 
standing '  nature  and  nature's  laws'  as  having  reference  to  the  physical 
economy  of  our  own  system.  When,  in  illustration  of  his  position 
that  a  miracle  is  not  all  'the  infraction  of  a  law,  but  only  a  lower 
law  neutralized  and  put  out  of  working  by  a  superior,'  Mr.  Trench  says, 
'  Continually  we  behold,  in  the  world  around  us,  lower  laws  held  in 
23 
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restraiut  by  higher,  mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by 
moral ;  yet  we  say  not,  when  the  lower  thus  gives  place  in  favour  of  the 
higher,  that  there  was  any  violation  of  law,  that  anything  contrary  to 
nature  came  to  pass  ;  rather  we  acknowledge  the  law  of  a  greater  freedom 
swallowing  up  the  law  of  a  lesser;'  he  seems  to  forget  that  this  'holding 
in  restraint  of  one  law  by  the  operation  of  another,'  is  itself  one  of  the 
very  laws  whose  working  ^  we  behold  in  the  world  around  us  ;'  and  that  it 
comes,  therefore,  among  the  laws  of  nature  as  ordinarily  understood,  that 
is  as,  having  relation  to  this  said  '  world  around  us,'  to  the  physcial  order 
of  our  system.  But  it  is  manifestly  unfair,  in  interpreting  nature,  to  quit 
our  own  system,  to  mount  to  a  loftier  sphere,  to  take  in  a  wider  amplitude, 
to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  being ;  and  then,  because  a  thing,  though 
a  manifest  contravention  of  the  laws  of  '  the  world  around  us ' — of  '  the 
nature  which  we  know ' — may  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  nature  when 
considered  as  embracing  the  boundless  universe,  and  even  the  attributes  of 
its  Maker,  thus  bringing  omnipotence  itself  into  the  range  of  'natural 
causes,' to  deny  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  anything  whatever  to  be 
against  nature.  For  this  involves  the  fallacy  of  taking  the  same  term  in 
two  senses ;  and,  because  the  thing  in  question  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  it  in  the  one,  concluding  that  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  it  in  the 
other!"— P.  40-41. 

2.  Having  settled  that  the  essence  of  the  miracle  consists  in 
the  contranatnral,  or  the  siipernatnral,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
investigate  its  apologetic  worth.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
briefly  this — we  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Trench — "Is  the  miracle 
to  command,  absolutely  and  without  further  question,  the  obedi- 
ence of  those  in  whose  sight  it  is  done,  or  to  whom  it  comes  as  an 
adequately  attested  fact,  so  that  the  doer  and  the  doctrine,  without 
any  more  debate,  shall  be  accepted,  as  from  God  ?"  In  other 
words,  is  the  miracle,  in  itself,  from  its  own  intrinsic  character,  a 
sufficient  credential  of  divine  inspiration,  or  a  divine  commission  ? 

Trench,  in  company  with  the  Jewish  and  pagan  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  a  large  body  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologians,  answers  in  the  negative.  Dr.  Wardlaw  answers  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  right  The 
assumption  on  which  the  negative  proceeds  is,  that  a  real  miracle 
may  be  wrought  by  beings  inferior  to  God.  The  Jews  ascribed 
those  of  our  Saviour  to  Beelzebub,  the  gentiles  to  magic,  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  warn  us  against  the  lying  wonders  of  the 
man  of  sin.  The  miracle,  consequently,  establishes,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  the  certainty  of  a  superhuman  origin,  without 
determining  anything  as  to  its  character.  It  may  be  heaven  or  it 
may  be  hell.  To  complete  the  proof,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
must  be  considered.  If  that  is  approved  by  the  conscience,  or 
commends  itself  to  tlie  reason,  it  settles  the  question  as  to  the  real 
source  of  the  miracle — and  the  miracle,  thus  authenticated  as 
from  God,  confirms  in  turn  the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrine.    "We 
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acquit  this  reasoning  of.the  charge  which  has  often  been  brought 
against  it  of  arguing  in  a  circle.  When  it  is  said  that  the  doc-^ 
trine  proves  the  miracle,  and  the  miracle  the  doctrine,  it  is 
obvious,  as  Warburton  has  judiciously  remarked,  that  "the  term, 
doctrine,  in  the  first  proposition,  is  used  to  signify  a  doctrine 
agreeaVle  to  the  truth  of  things^  cmd  demonstrated  to  he  so  hy  natu- 
ral light.  In  the  second  proposition,  the  term,  doctrine,  is  used  to 
signify  a  doctrine  immediately .^  and^  in  an  extraordinary  manner^ 
revealed  by  God.  So  that  these  different  significations,  in  the 
declared  use  of  the  word,  doctrine,  in  the  two  propositions,  sets 
the  whole  reasoning  free  from  that  vicious  circle  within  which  our 
philosophic  conjurers  would  confine  it.  In  this  there  is  no  fruitless 
return  of  an  unprogressive  argument,  but  a  regular  procession  of 
two  distinct  and  different  truths,  till  the  whole  reasoning  becomes 
complete.  In  truth,  they  afford  mutual  assistance  to  one  another ; 
yet  not  by  taking  baclc^  after  the  turn  has  been  served,  what  they 
had  given  ;  but  by  continuing  to  hold  what  each  had  imparted  to 
the  support  of  the  other."*  The  whole  argument  may  be  stated 
in  a  single  sentence :  The  goodness  of  the  doctrine  proves  the 
divinity  of  the  miracle  ;  the  divinity  of  the  miracle  proves — not 
the  goodness,  that  would  be  the  circle — but  the  divine  authority  of 
the  doctrine. 

But  though  we  admit  that  this  reasoning  is  valid  as  to  form,  -we 
cannot  make  the  same  concession  in  relation  to  its  matter.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  created  being,  whether 
seraph  or  devil,  can  work  a  real  miracle.  We  hold  that  this  is 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  God.  The  only  power  which  any  crea- 
ture possesses  over  nature  is  the  power  which  results  from  the 
knowledge  of,  and  consists  in  obedience  to,  her  laws.  No  finite 
being  can  make  or  unmake  a  single  substance,  nor  impart  to  mat- 
ter or  to  mind  a  single  original  property.  Nature  is  what  God 
made  it ;  her  laws  what  God  appointed,  and  no  orders  of  finite  in- 
telligence, however  exalted,  can  ever  rise  above  nature — for  they 
are  all  parts  of  it — nor  accomplish  a  single  result  independently  of 
the  properties  and  laws  which  God  has  ordained.  They,  like  man, 
can  only  conquer  by  obeying.  They  may,  through  superior  knowl- 
edge, effect  combinations  and  invent  machinery,  which,  to  the  ig- 
norant and  uninstructed,  may  produce  effects  that  shall  appear  to 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  a  creature,  but  they  can  never  rise 
above,  nor  dispense  with,  the  laws  they  have  mastered.  They  may 
reach  the  mirahile^  but  never  the  miraculum.\     It  was  to  set  this 


*  Divine  Legation,  book  ix.,    chap.  5. 

\  The  distinction  between  finite  power  and  that  by  which  a  real  miracle  is  wrought, 
and  between  real  and  relative  miracles,  is  clearly  stated  by  Aquinas,  Summa  1,  Quest. 
110,  Art.  4  :  "Miraculum  proprie  dicilur,  cum  aliquid  sit  praster  ordinem  naturae. 
Sed  non  sufficlt  ad  rationem  miraculi ;    si  aliquid  fiat  praeter  ordinem  natur89  alicujis- 
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truth  in  a  clear  liglit^  that  the  miracle,  from  its  very  essence,  tran- 
scends the  only  species  of  power  that  we  can  ascribe  to  creatures, 
that  we  were  so  earnest  in  fixing  the  definition  of  it,  as  something 
above  or  contradictory  to  nature.  The  power  which  works  a 
miracle  is  evidently  creative — the  same  which  first  gave  to  the 
universe  its  being — to  all  substances  their  properties,  andlo  the 
course  of  things  its  laws.  It  is  the  power  of  omnipotence.  Hence, 
wherever  there  is  a  real  miracle,  there  is  and  must  be  the  finger  of 
God.  Neither  can  his  power  be  delegated  to  a  creature.  He  is, 
in  no  case,  even  the  instrument  of  its  exercise.  If  imparted  to 
him  as  a  hdbit^  it  would  be,  like  every  other  faculty,  subject  to  his 
discretion  ;  if  only  as  a  transient  virtue,  it  would  still  be  a  part 
of  himself ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that,  even  for  a  moment,  infi- 
nite power  could  be  resident  in  the  finite.*  The  prophet  or  apostle 
accordingly  never  performs  the  miracle.  He  is  only  the  prophet 
of  the  presence  of  God.  He  announces  what  the  Lord  of  nature 
will  do,  and  not  what  he  himself  is  about  to  perform.  The  case  is 
well  put  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  : 

"  Another  ohservation  still  requires  to  be  made — made,  that  is,  more 
pointedly,  for  it  has  already  been  alluded  to  ;  I  mean  that  in  the  workings 
of  a  miracle,  there  is,  in  every  case,  a  direct  and  immediate  interference  of 
Deity.  There  is  no  transference  of  power  from  God  the  divinely-com- 
missioned messenger.  Neither  is  there  any  committing  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence to  his  discretion.  The  former  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  impossi- 
ble. It  would  be  making  the  creature  for  the  time  almighty  ;  and  that, 
(since  omnipotence  can  belong  to  none  but  divinity)  would  be  equivalent  to 
making  him  God.  And  the  latter,  were  it  at  all  imaginable,  would  neu- 
tralize and  nullify  the  evidence :  inasmuch  as  it  would  render  necessary  to 
its  validity  a  previous  assurance  of  the  impeccahility  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  trust  was  committed ;  that  is,  an  assurance,  and  an  absolute  one,  of  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  ever  perverted,  by   the  improper  application  of  the 


particularis :  quia  sic  cum  aliqtiis  projicit  lapidem  sursum,  miraculum  faceret,  cum  hoc 
sit  praeter  ordinem  naturae  lapidis.  Ex  hoc  ergo  aliquid  dicitur  esse  miraculum  quod 
sit  praeter  ordinem  totius  naturae  creatae.  Hoc  antem  nom  potest  facere  nisi  Deus  ;  quia 
quicqnid  facit  angelus,  vel  quaecunque  alia  creatura  propria  virtute,  hoc  sit  secundum 
ordinem  naturaj  cieatae;  et  sic  non  est  miraculum. 

''Quia  non  omnia  virtus  naturae  creatae  est  note  nobis,  ideo  cum  aliquid  sit  praeter 
ordinem  naturae  creaia3  nobis  notae  per  virtutem  creatam  nobis  ignotam,  est  miraculum 
quoad  nos.  Sic  igitur  cum  daemones  aliquid  faciunt  sua  virtute  naturali,  miracula 
dicuntur  non  simpliciter,  sed  quoad  nos*"    Compare  2.  2.,  Quest.  178,  Art.  2. 

*  The  same  doctrine  it  enunciated  by  Dr.  Hinds  in  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  Part  II.,  §4,  p.  120.  It  is  also  found  as  to  its  leading  thought,  in 
Aquinas,  Summa,  2.  2.  Quest.  178,  Art.  1 :  '  'Operatic  virtutum  (miracles)  se  extendit 
ad  omnia  quae  supernaturaliter  fieri  possunt ;  quorum  quidem  causa  est  divina  omnipo- 
tentia,  qua?  nulli  creaturae  communicari  potest.  Et  ideo  impossibile  est  quod  principi- 
um  operandi  miracula  sit  aliqua  qualitas  habitualiter  manens  in  anima.  Sed  tamen  hoc 
potest  contingere  quod  sicut  mens  prophetas  movetur  ex  inspiratione  divina  ad  aliquid 
supernaturaliter  cognoscendum  ;  ita  etiam  mens  miracula  facientis  moveatur  ad  facien- 
dum aliquid  ad  quod  sequitur  effectus  miraculi,  quod  Deus  sua  virtute  facit." 
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power,  to  purposes  foreign  to  those  of  his  commission.  Omnipotence 
placed  at  a  creature's  discretion,  is  indeed  as  real  an  impossibility  in  the  di- 
vine administration,  as  the  endowing  of  a  creature  with  the  attribute 
itself:  for,  in  truth,  if  the  power  remains  with  God,  it  would  amount  to 
the  very  same  thing  as  Grod's  subjecting  himself  to  his  creature's  arbitrary 
and  capricious  will.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  in  any  miracle,  no  agency 
but  that  of  the  divine  Being  himself.  Even  to  speak  of  the  messenger  as 
his  instrument  J  is  not  correct.  All  that  the  messenger  does,  is  to  declare 
liis  message  :  to  appeal  to  God  for  its  truth :  and  if,  at  his  word,  intimat- 
ing a  miracle  as  about  to  be  performed  in  proof  of  it,  the  miracle  actually 
takes  place ;  there  is,  on  his  part,  in  regard  to  the  performance,  neither 
agency  nor  instrumentality ;  unless  the  mere  utterance  of  words,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  is  about  to  be  done,  or  in  appeal  to  heaven  and  petition  for  its 
being  done,  may  be  so  called.  Grod  himself  is  the  agent,  the  sole  and 
immediate  agent." — P.  52-53. 

The  miracle,  according  to  this  view,  requires  no  extraneous 
support  in  authenticating  its  heavenly  origin.  .  It  is  an  immediate 
manifestation  of  God.     It  proclaims  His   presence   from  the  very 
nature  of  the  phenomenon.     But  how   does  it   become  a  voucher 
for  a  doctrine,  or  the  divine  commission  of  a  teacher  ?    Neither 
conclusion  is  implicitly  contained  in   it,   and   notable   difficulties 
have  been   raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  spiritual 
truths  by  material  facts.    "We  are  far  from  asserting  that  miracles 
are  so  connected  in  the  nature  of  things  with  a  divine  commission, 
that  wherever    they   are  proved  to   exist,   inspiration  must  be 
admitted  as  a  necessary  inference.    There  is  no  logical  connection 
that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  tracing  between  the  supernatu- 
ral exercises    of  power  and   the  supernatural  communication  of 
knowledge.     It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  one  might  be  able  to 
heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead,  who  could  neither  predict  future 
contingencies,  nor  speak  with  the  authority  of  God.     The  relation 
betwixt  the  miracle  and  inspiration   depends  upon   the  previous 
announcement  of  its   existence.    The   man  w^ho  professes  to  come 
from  God  must   appeal  to  the  extraordinary  intervention  of  His 
power.    That  appeal  makes  known  to  us  a   connection,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  miracle  establishes  the  doctrine,   not  in  its   logical 
consecution,  but  by  the  extrinsic  testimony  of  God — establishes 
the  doctrine,  not  as  a  truth  internally  apprehended,  but  a  matter 
of  fact,  externally  authenticated.    It  makes  the  Almighty  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case.    The  previous  appeal  is  the  great  canon  upon 
which  the  applicability  of  the   miracle  as  a   proof,    depends ;   and 
whenever  it  is  complied  with,  the  performance  of  the  miracle  is  as 
a  voice  from  heaven  ;  it  is  a  present  God  affixing  His  seal  to  the 
claims  of  His  servant.     That  this  is  the  case  can,  we  think,  be  con- 
clusively evinced  by  three  considerations  : 

1.  The  miracle  is  an  instance  of  the  reality  of  that  which  alone 
creates  any  presumption  against  the   claims  of  the  prophet — it  is 
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an  example  of  the  supernatural.  There  is  obviously  the  same 
antecedent  presumption  against  the  pretension  to  work  miracles  as 
against  the  pretension  to  inspiration.  They  are  phenomena  which 
belong  to  the  same  class,  and  the  man  who  justifies  his  pretensions 
in  the  one  case,  removes  all  proper  ground  of  suspicion  in  the 
other.  He  goes  farther ;  he  illustrates  an  intimacy  of  connection 
with  the  Deity  which  inspiration  supposes,  and  on  account  of 
which  it  is  inherently  improbable.  This  argument  is  clearh^  put 
by  Dr.  Hinds,  in  the  book  which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article  : 

"  In  the  case  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  commissioned  with  a  message 
from  God,  the  only  proof  which  ought  to  be  admitted,  is  miraculous 
attestation  of  some  sort.  It  should  be  required  that,  either  the  person 
himself  should  work  a  miracle,  or  that  a  miracle  should  be  so  wrought,  in 
connection  with  his  ministry,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  its  reference  to 
him  and  his  message  The  miracle,  in  these  cases,  is  in  fact,  a  specimen 
of  that  violation  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  which  the  person  inspired 
is  asserting  to  have  taken  place,  in  his  appointment  and  ministiy,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  exhibition  of  specimens  and  experiments,  which  we  should 
require  of  a  geologist,  mineralogist,  or  chemist,  if  he  asserted  his  discovery 
of  any  natural  phenomena ;  especically  of  any  at  variance  with  received 
theories.  In  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  require  such 
sensible  proof,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  admit  the  assertion  without 
it ;  without  seeing  the  experiment  or  specimen  ourselves,  or  satisfying  our-^ 
selves,  on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  that  it  had  been  seen  by  oth- 
ers. Equally  unreasonable  would  it  be,  to  admit  any  person's  claim  to 
inspiration,  or  extraordinary  communion  with  God,  without  the  appropri- 
ate test,  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit." — P.  9. 

2.  The  miracle,  in  the  next  place,  is  not  only  a  specimen  of  the 
supernatural  in  general,  but  a  specimen  of  the  precise  kind  of  the 
supernatural  which  it  is  adduced  to  confirm ;  it  is  a  specimen  of 
inspiration.  Here  the  importance  of  the  doctrine,  that  God  is,  in 
every  case,  the  immediate  worker  of  the  miracle — that  the  power 
is  never  delegated  to  a  creature — becomes  manifest.  He  who 
appeals  to  the  miracle  with  the  certainty  of  its  performance,  must 
know  that  God  will  put  forth  His  energy.  He  is  a  prophet  of  the 
divine  purpose,  and  therefore,  really  and  truly,  as  the  event  in 
question,  inspired.  As  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wardlaw^  for  this 
feature  of  the  argument,  we  shall  permit  him  to  speak  for 
himself:  "^ 


"  For,  having  said  that    every  prophecy   is  a   miracle,  I   have   now  far- 
ther to  say,  that  every  miracle  is  a  prophecy.     The  prophecy/  is  a  miracle 


*  The  same  thought  is  found  in  Dr.  Hinds,  but  it  had  escaped  our  notice,  until  we 
had  read  the  work  of  Dr.  Wardlaw.  It  is  not  so  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Hinds  as  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  and  Dr.  Hinds  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  its  bearing  upon  the  testi- 
monial character  of  the  miracle.    See  Hinds,  p.  120. 
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oflcnowledge  ;  the  miracle  'is  a  prophecy  of  power.  The  power  by  which 
the  miracle  is  wrought,  (as  may  be  noticed  more  particularly  by-and-bye,) 
being  divine  power,  not  transferred  to  the  human  messenger,  but  remaining 
Grod's  and  God's  alone,  and  being  by  God  alone  directly  put  forth  for  its 
effectuation,  it  is  plain  that  a  miracle,  as  far  as  the  messenger  is  concerned 
whose  commission  and  whose  testimony  are  to  be  certified,  is  simply  an 
intimation  of  such  divine  power  being  about  to  put  forth  by  him  who 
alone  possesses  it,  to  produce  an  effect  which  he  alone  is  able  to  accomplish. 
And,  to  make  this  still  more  manifest :  if  we  only  suppose  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  miraculous  effect  is  not  immediate,  not  to  take  place  at  the 
moment  of  its  intimation,  but  fixed  in  the  messenger's  announcement  for  a 
precise  time  in  the  somewhat  distant  future ;  in  that  case,  when  the  time 
came,  and  tfte  power  was  put  forth,  and  the  miracle  wrought  accordingly, 
we  should  have,  you  will  at  once  perceive,  a  miracle  and  a  fulfilled  prophecy 
in  the  same  event ;  we  should  have,  in  that  one  event,  the  evidence  of  the 
miracle  of  knowledge  and  the  miracle  of  power  united." — P.  32-33. 

"  And  there  is  in  connection  with  the  miracle  of  power,  a  miracle  of 
knowledge;  consisting  in  such  a  secret  supernatural  communication 
between  the  mind  of  God  and  the  mind  of  His  servant,  as  imparts  to  the 
latter  the  perfect  assurance  that  God  will^  at  the  moment,  put  forth  the 
necessary  power  ;  that  he  certainly  will  strike  in  with  His  miraculous  attes- 
tation."—P.  53. 

The  miracle,  therefore,  being  an  instance,  is  a  proof  of  in- 
spiration. 

*  3d.  The  third  consideration  is  drawn  from  the  character  of  God. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  He  will  prostitute  His  power  to  the 
purposes  of  deception  and  fraud  ;  and  yet,  if  he  works  a  miracle 
at  the  bidding  of  an  impostor,  He  becomes  a  party  to  a  double  lie. 
He  endorses  equally  the  claim  to  supernatural  power  and  super- 
natural knowledge.  The  whole  thing  becomes  a  scene  of  compli- 
cated wickedness.  First  a  creature  with  intolerable  audacity  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  intimate  communion  with  his  Maker  ;  then,  with  a 
still  more  intolerable  profaneness,  takes  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
by  not  only  pronouncing  it  upon  his  lip,  but  by  demanding  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  presence  ;  and  the  supposition  is  that  God 
acquiesces  in  his  blasphemy,  succumbs  to  the  behests,  and  fosters 
his  designs.  We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  atrocious. 
The  miracle,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  every  case,  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  divine  power.  The  man  is  not  even  the  instrument ;  he  is 
only  the  prophet  of  the  divine  purpose.  Now,  to  say  that  God's 
power  shall  be  subject  to  his  arbitrary  dictation,  is  to  say  that 
the  Almighty  becomes  a  tool  to  answer  the  ends  of  imposture  and 
falsehood ;  a  willing  instrument  to  propagate  deceit.  If  a  creature, 
by  habitual  virtue,  were  able  to  efl'ect  a  miracle,  the  case  would  be 
different,  We  might  not  be  competent  to  say  how  far  God's  good- 
ness should  interfere  to  restrain  its  discretion.  But  the  question  is 
of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  himself;  and  then.it  is  wicked  to 
think,  much  less  deliberately  to  propose  the  problem,  how  far  He 
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can  lend  himself  as  a  party  to  a  fraud.  This  consideration  seems 
to  us  to  conclude  the  controversy.  Wq  concur  most  heartily  in 
the  earnest  representation  of  Dr.  Wardlaw : 

"If  a  man  announces  himself,  as  having  heen  commissioned  by  God 
to  propound  a  certain  doctiine,  or  system  of  doctrines,  as  from  him  ;  and 
for  the  truth  of  his  commission  and  his  communication,  appeals  to  works 
such  as  no  power  but  that  of  God  can  effect;  if,  upon  his  making  this 
appeal,  these  works  are  instantly  and  openly  done  at  his  bidding ;  there  is 
no  evading  of  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  divine  interposition^  at  the 
moment  in  attestation  of  the  authority  he  claims,  and  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  declared.  The  professed  divine  ambassador  says :  '  This  is  from 
God  ;'  and  God,  by  the  instant  intervention  of  the  miracle,  sets  his  seal  to 
it,  says,  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  if  not  even  more  decisively,  '  It  is 
from  me  /'  The  sole  questions  requiring  to  be  answered,  in  order  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusion,  are  these  two :  '  Is  the  work  one  which 
God  alone  can  do?'  and  'Is  it  actually  done?"*  If  these  questions  are  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  on  which  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  withstood." 

The  foregoing  reasoning  as  to  the  testimonial  connection 
between  the  miracle  and  inspiration,  seems  to  us  to  be  abundantly 
confirmed  b}^  the  example  of  our  Lord.  In  the  case  of  the  para- 
lytic, he  claimed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exercise  a  special  pre- 
rogative of  God.  The  scribes  were  shocked  at  the  blasphemy. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  altogether  incredible,  that  a  man  should 
be  entrusted  with  any  such  authority.  And  Jesus^  hnowing  their 
thoughts^  said^  Wherefore  thinh  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  f  For 
whether  is  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  he  forgwen  thee  j  or  to  say, 
Arise,  and  walk  ?  That  is,  which  is  antecedently  the  most  impro- 
bable, that  I  should  be  commissioned  to  forgive  sin,  or  to  control  the 
course  of  nature?  Is  there  not  the  same  presumption  against  the 
one  as  the  other?  Are  they  not  both  equally  the  supernatural, 
and,  in  that  respect,  equally  unlikely  ?  If,  now,  I  can  demonstrate 
to  your  senses  that  I  have  the  power  in  one  case,  will  not  that  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  it  also  in  the  other?  If,  by  a  word,  I  can 
arrest  this  disease  and  restore  health  and  energy  to  this  palsied 
frame,  will  you  not  believe  that  I  am*  likewise  commissioned  to 
remit  sin  ?  Their  silence  indicated  that  the  scribes  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  appeal.  They  instinctively  felt,  that  if  Jesus 
could  do  the  one,  there  was  no  reason  for  saying  that  he  could  not 
do  the  other.  The  intrinsic  improbability  of  both  was  precisely 
the  same.  But  that  ye  may  hnow  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the 
palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy  led,  and  go  unto  thine  house.  And  he 
arose,  and  departed  to  his  house.  The  effect  was  electric ;  the 
multitudes  felt  that  he  had  made  out  his  case,  and  they  marvelled, 
and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men.    We 
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venture  to  say  that  the  same  effect  would  have  been  produced  upon 
every  unsophisticated  mind  that  witnessed  the  scene. 

In  this  case,  all  the  conditions  of  our  argument  are  complied 
with.  The  miracle  is  appealed  to  as  the  proof  of  the  commission ; 
it  is  treated  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  the  supernatural, 
as  being  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  claimed,  and  as 
pledging  the  character  of  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed. 

This  case  seems  to  us  to  go  still  further,  and  implicitly  to 
rebuke  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  the  doctrine  vouch  for  the 
divine  original  of  the  miracle.  The  Jews  were  right  in  insisting 
upon  the  exclusive  authority  of  God  to  pardon  sin.  It  was  blas- 
phemy for  a  creature  to  claim  and  exercise  the  power  in  his  own 
name.  No  such  doctrine  could  commend  itself  to  a  Jew  as  good. 
If,  therefore,  the  pretensions  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  case  before  us, 
had  been  tried  only  upon  internal  grounds,  or  if  the  miracle  had 
been  estimated  only  by  the  nature  of  the  truth  it  was  invoked  to 
sustain,  there  would  have  been  some  pretext  for  the  blasphemous 
insinuation,  that  he  wrought  his  wonders  by  the  finger  of  Beelze- 
bub. Besides,  there  are  other  instances  in  which  Jesus  appealed 
from  the  internal  improbability  of  the  doctrine  to  the"  external 
authority  of  the  miracle.  When  he  announced  the  truths  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  person,  offices,  and  works,  which  were  so  oflfensive 
to  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  alledged  discrepancy  with 
the  pervading  tenour  of  the  prophets,  he  in  no  case,  undertakes  to 
obviate  the  iprejudices  by  removing  the  ground  of  their  objec- 
tions, and  showing  that  the  doctrine  was  intrinsically  excellent, 
but  appeals  directly  and  at  once  to  the  miracle,  as  to  that  which 
ought  to  be  an  end  of  controversy.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father's  name^  they  hear  wiUiess  of  me.  If  I  do  not  the  worhs 
of  my  Father^  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do.,  though  ye  believe  not 
ine^  believe  the  works  y  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the 
Father  is  in  me^  and  I  in  Him.  He  suspends  the  guilt  of  the 
Jews  in  rejecting  him  upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  miracles  to 
authenticate  his  mission.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did.,  they  had  not  had  sin. 

The  theory  which  proves  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  is  so 
much  more  simple,  obvious,  and  direct,  and  so  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tone  of  Scripture  and  the  spontaneous 
suggestions  of  our  own  minds,  that  no  counter-hypothesis  would 
ever  Rave  been  devised,  had  it  not  been  for  the  philosophic  error, 
that  real  miracles  may  be  performed  by  a  power  inherent  in  the 
spirits  of  evil.  That  error  we  have  exposed,  as  arising  from  a 
wr^ng  conception  of  the  nature  of* finite  power;  and  the  argu- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  complete,  that  miracles  are  always  the 
great  seal  of  heaven  ;  infallible  credentials  of  a  divine  commission. 
Whoever  works  them  must  have  God  with  him. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  avails  nothing  to  prove  that 
24 
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God  is  the  only  author  of  a  real  miracle,  and  that  all  such  miracles 
impress  the  seal  of  His  authority  upon  the  doctrine,  so  long  as  it 
is  admitted,  that  superior  intelligences  can  produce  effects  which 
to  us,  in  our  ignorance,  shall  seem  to  be  miraculous.  We  want  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  these  achievements  of  a  higher 
knowledge  from  the  supernatural  works  of  God.  Cudworth 
applies  the  term  supernatural  to  both  classes  of  effects;  though 
he  is  careful  to  indicate  that  the  feats  of  demons  do  not  transcend 
the  sphere  of  nature  and  her  laws.  "  Wherefore  it  seems,"  says 
he,  "  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  miracles  or  effects  supernatural. 
Pirst,  such  as,  though  they  Could  nol  be  done  by  any  ordinary 
and  natural  causes  here  amongst  us,  and  in  that  respect  may  be 
called  supernatural ;  yet  might,  notwithstanding,  be  done,  God 
permitting  only,  by  the  ordinary  and  natural  power  of  other  in- 
visible created  spirits,  angels  or  demons.  As,  for  example,  if  a 
stone,  or  other  heavy  body  should  first  ascend  upwards,  and  then 
hang  in  the  air,  without  any  visible  either  mover  or  supporter, 
this  would  be  to  us  a  miracle  or  effect  supernatural ;  and  yet, 
according  to  vulgar  opinion,  might  this  be  done  by  the  natural 
power  of  created  invisible  beings,  angels  or  demons  ;  God  only 
permitting,  without  whose  special  providence,  it  is  conceived, 
they  cannot  thus  intermeddle  with  our  human  affairs.  *  *  * 
But,  secondly,  there  is  another  sort  of  miracles,  or  effects  super- 
natural, such  as  are  above  the  power  of  all  second  causes,  or  any 
natural  created  being  whatsoever,  and  so  can  be  attributed  to 
none  but  God  Almighty  himself;  the  author  of  nature,  who, 
therefore,  can  control  it  at  pleasure." 

The  distinction  is  a  ju3t  one,  though  we  do  not  like  the  appli- 
cation of  the  terms,  miracle  and  supernatural,  to  the  first  class; 
the  broad  line  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  works  of  God, 
is,  that  they  are  within  the  sphere  of  nature.  But  still,  may  not 
these  achievements  of  the  creature  be  palmed  upon  us  as  real 
miracles,  and  are  we  not  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  them, 
unless  we  have  some  criterion  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena, by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  real  from  the  apparent? 
Must  we  not,  after  all,  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine  to  settle  the 
question  whether  a  real  miracle  has  been  wrought?  whether  the 
phenomena  in  question  is  in  the  sphere  oi  the  natural  or  not? 
This  evidently  comes  to  the  same  thing  with  the  hypothesis  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  set  aside,  and  if  it  could  be  consist- 
ently maintained,  all  that  we  have  said  would  go  for  nothing. 
But  among  those  who  concur  in  our  views  of  the  testimonial 
character  of  the  miracle,  the  difficulty  is  commonly  solved ''by 
appealing  to  the  goodness  of  God.  The  thesis,  that  God  will  not 
permit  His  weak  and  ignorant  creatures  to  be  deceived  by  coun- 
terfeits of  His  own  seal  ;  He  will  not  suffer  demons  to  imitate 
miracles  in  cases  in  which  they  are  likely  to  mislead ;  He  will 
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restrain  the  exercise  of  their  power.  This,  if  we  understand  him, 
is  the  position  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  taken.  It  is  the  position 
taken  hy  Mosheim,  in  his  valuable  notes  to  Cudworth.  God  will 
never  suifer  anything  that  can  be  fairly  taken  for  a  miracle,  or 
that  is  calculated  to  have  that  effect  upon  us,  to  be  wrought  in 
attestation  of  falsehood.  We  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
inference  here  is  contradicted  by  all  analogy.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  beforehand,  how  far  God  is  likely  to  limit  the  dis- 
cretion of  His  creatures,  or  to  prevent  the  machinations  of  malig- 
nity and  falsehood.  The  argument  from  his  goodness  is  shown 
to  be  lame,  from  the  uniform  experience  of  the  world.  We  see 
nothing  in  the  distinctions  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  render  that  experi- 
ence inapplicable  to  the  case.  ' 

The  effect  of  all  such  prevarications  and  evasions,  is  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  miracle  as  a  proof  If  it  possesses  no  authority 
in  itself,  except  as  supported  by  foreign  considerations,  and  if 
these  are  neither  clear  nor  obvious,  it  seems  to  be  of  compara- 
tively little  use  ;  it  is  better  to  eject  it  from  the  scheme  of  evi- 
dences at  once.  But  these  distinctions  are  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  true  doctrine  is,  that,  as  the  miracle  proves  by  an  evidence 
inherent  in  itself,  no  miracles  should  be  admitted  as  the  creden- 
tials of  a  messenger  or  doctrine,  but  those  which  carry  their 
authority  upon  their  face.  Doubtful  miracles  are  in  the  same 
category  with  doubtful  arguments  ;  'and  if  a  religion  relies  upon 
this  class  alone  to  substantiate  its  claims,  it  relies  upon  a  broken 
reed.  There  are  unquestionably  phenomena  which,  surveyed  from 
a  higher  point  of  knowledge,  we  should  perceive  at  once  to  be 
perfectly  natural,  and  yet  to  us  they  may  have  the  wonder  and 
the  marvel  of  the  true  miracle.  We  can  lay  down  no  criteria  by 
which  to  distinguish  in  every  case  betwixt  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural.  The  effect  is,  where  the  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that 
the  wonders  are  not  to  be  accepted.  We  do  not  know  them  to  be 
miracles,  and  consequently  have  no  right  to  give  them  the  weight 
of  miracles.  When  the  witness  is  suspected,  we  discard  his  testi- 
mony. Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  doctrine  is  good  ;  that  only 
shows  it  to  be  true,  and  not  that  God  has  revealed  it.  The  same 
superior  knowledge  which  enables  a  demon  to  transcend  my  ex- 
perience of  nature,  may  enable  him  to  transcend  my  science ; 
and  so,  after  all,  the  good  doctrine  come  to  me  from  a  very  bad 
source.  Devils  sometimes  speak  truth,  though  not  from  the  love 
of  it#  Shall  we  say  that  God  will  prohibit  them  from  trifling  with 
our  credulity  ?  This  may  be  a  trial  of  our  understandings ;  the 
design  may  be  to  measure  our  love  of  truth,  and  to  see  whether 
we  shall  narrowly  scrutinize  the  evidence  which  is  submitted  to 
our  minds.  We  know  not  how  far  it  may  be  proper  that  God 
should  restrain  His  creatures  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  ener- 
gies.    Suppose  an  unprincipled  man  of  science  should  go  among 
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sav^ages,  and  find  that  his  attainments  could  giye  to  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  great  power  of  God,  would  God  arrest  his 
exhibitions,  because  they  were  deceiving  and  cheating  the  igno- 
rant multitude  ?  Has  he  ever  arrested  the  frauds  of  priests  who, 
under  the  guise  of  a  rare  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  have 
gulled  the  populace  with  their  marvellous  achievements?  This 
hypothesis  is  destitute  of  all  probability  and  of  all  analogy.  The 
only  consistent  cQurse  is  to  treat  all  suspected  miracles  as  we  treat 
all  prevaricating  witnesses.  And  if  there  were  no  other  kinds  of 
miracles  but  these,  we  siiould  say  that  no  doctrine  could  be  au- 
thenticated by  such  evidence.  But  as  Oudworth  has  suggested, 
there  are  some  miracles  which  carry  their  credentials  upon  their 
face — so  clearly  above  nature  and  all  secondary  causes,  that  no 
one  can  hesitate  an  instant  as  to  their  real  character.  There  are 
some  things  which  we  pronounce  intuitively  to  be  the  sole  prerog- 
ative of  God.  Others  maybe  doubtful;  but  these  are  clear  as 
light.  This  is  the  class  of  miracles  on  which  a  religion  must  rely. 
These  are  seals,  where  the  impression  is  distinct  and  legible — 
about  which  there  can  be  no  hesitation  or  uncertainty.  These 
are  the  conclusive  arguments  to  which  a  sound  understanding 
feels  itself  justified  in  adhering.  That  the  criterion  of  the  mira- 
cle must  be  sought  in  itself,  and  that,  where  it  cannot  be  definitely 
traced,  the  effect  of  the  miracle  as  a  proof  is  destroyed,  is  only 
the  application  to  this  department  of  evidence  of  the  universal 
rules  of  probability.  An  argument  must  consist  in  its  own  light; 
and  according  as  that  light  is  feeble  or  strong,  the  argument  is 
weak  or  conclusive.  If  a  man  should  come  to  us,  professing  to 
be  a  messenger  from  God,  and  produce  no  clearer  credentials 
than  such  eti'ects  as  Oudworth  has  enumerated — the  walking  upon 
the  water,  the  suspending  of  a  stone  in  the  air,  or  the  cleaving 
of  a  whetstone  by  a  razor — effects  which  might  unquestionably 
be  produced  by  higher  laws  suspending  or  hold  in  check  the  low- 
er— we  should  feel  no  more  difficulty  in  rejecting  him,  than  in 
rejecting  a  pretended  syllogism  with  two  terms,  or  a  prevarica- 
ting witness.  His  pretensions  might  be  true  ;  but  we  should  quote 
to  him  the  maxim,  "  De  non  apparentibus  et  non  exist entibus^ 
eadem  est  ratio ^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  which  are  redeemed  from  suspicion  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  others,  as  doubtful  testimony  may  be  confirmed  by 
corroborating  circumstances;  when  we  turn  to  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  we  feel  intuitively  that  they  are  of  a  character  in  themselves 
and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  which  render  the  supposition  of 
secondary  causes  ridiculously  absurd.  The  scenes  at  the  Red  Sea, 
the  cleaving  of  the  waters,  the  passing  over  of  the  Isrealites  on 
dry  land  between  the  fluid  walls,  .the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night ;  the  daily  supply  of  manna  from  the  skies ;  effects 
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like  these  carry  the  evidence  of  their  original  on  their  face.  There 
is  no  room  for  doubt.  And  so,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  con- 
version of  water  into  wine,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  the  instant  cure,  without  means  or  appliances,  of 
inveterate  diseases ;  the  feeding  of  thousands  with  a  few  loaves, 
which  involves  the  highest  possible  exercises  of  power,  that  of 
creation  ;  and,  above  all,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  himself:  cases 
like  these  have  nothing  of  ambiguity  in  them.  They  reveal,  at  a 
glance,  the  very  finger  of  God.  The  supernatural  and  the  con- 
tranatural  are  so  flagrant  and  glaring,  that  he  that  runs  may  read. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  say  what  a  devil  or  an  angel  can  do ;  but 
there  are  some  things  which  we  can  confidently  say  that  he  cannot 
do ;  and  these  are  the  things  from  which  the  miracles  of  our  reli- 
gion have  been  chosen. 

We  have  insisted  upon  this  point  at  some  length,  because  the 
neglect  of  the  distinction  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  frivo- 
lous evasions  which  have  had  no  other  tendency  than  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  miracle. 

The  place,  consequently,  which  we  are  disposed  as  the  reader 
may  already  have  collected,  to  assign  to  the  miracle,  is  the  very 
front  rank  in  the  Christian  evidence.  We  cannot  understand 
how  the  question  of  a  revelation  or  a  divine  commission  can  be 
entertained  at  all,  until  the  credentials  are  produced.  Mr.  Trench 
laments  the  stress  which  has  been  laid  upon  them  by  modern 
apologists,  and  thinks  it  has  contributed  to  obscure  or  to  weaken 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  gospel.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  many  have  been  strenuous  advocates  of  the  miracles,  who 
were  strangers  to  the  life  of  Christianity.  It  is  one  thing  to 
believe  in  miracles,  and  quite  another  to  believe  in  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  our  religion  is  not 
necessarily  faith  in  Christ.  We  admit  all  that  he  has  said  of 
the  beauty,  and  glory,  and  self-evidencing  light  of  the  doctrine, 
and  subscribe  fully  to  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  passage  of 
Calvin's  Institutes,  to  which  he  has  referred  us.  That  passage 
asserts,  what  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  reformed 
churches,  and  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  martyrs  and  saints  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  have  always  asserted,  that  true  faith  in 
Jesus  is  not  the  oflspring  of  logic  or  philosophy  ;  it  is  no  creature 
of  earth,  but  the  gift  of  heaven,  the  production  of  God's  holy 
Spirit.  We  would  detract  nothing  from  the  inward  light  and 
power  of  the  gospel,  or  from  the  need  of  supernatural  grace. 
Neither,  again,  do  we  complain  that  Mr.  Trench  has  signalized  the 
ethical  value  of  the  Christian  miracles,  as  being  at  once  types  and 
prophecies  of  greater  works  upon  the  soul.  He  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  our  literature,  by  the  successful  manner 
in  which  he  has  illustrated  this  principle  in  his  rich  and  valuable 
notes.    We   agree,  too,   that  the  appearance  of  such  a  being  as 
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Jesns  would  have  been  wanting  in  consistency,  if  nature  bad  not 
been  made  to  do  homage  to  his  name.     An  incarnate  God  could 
hardly  walk  the  earth   without   unwonted  indications  of  his  pre- 
sence.   Such  a  wonder  must  needs  draw  other  wonders  after  it; 
and  Mr.  Trench  has  strikingly  displayed  this  aspect  of  the  import- 
ance   of   miracles.     But   still,  it    does  not  follow  that   because 
miracles   are  graceful   complements   of  the   mission   of  Christ, 
that  their  only   use  or  their   chief  use  is  their  typical  relations 
to   grace,   and   their   harmony    with   the  character   and   claims 
of  the  Saviour.     We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  princi- 
pal office  is  to  guarantee   an  external.^  objective  revelation^  by 
which  we  can  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God.     They  are 
the  criterion  by  which  a  real  is  distinguished  from   a  pretended 
revelation ;  the  mark  by  which  we  know  that  God  has  spoken, 
and  discriminate  His  word  from  the  words  of  men.     An  external, 
objective,  palpable  test  is  the  only  one  which  can  meet  the  exigen- 
cies   of  the   case.     If  men   are    thrown    upon    their   intuitions, 
impulses,  and  emotions,  their  pretended   revelations   will   be  as 
numerous  and  discordant  as  the  dialects  of  Babel.     Each  man  will 
have  his  doctrine  and  his  psalm.     The  necessity  of  such,  a  test  has 
been  universally  acknowledged.     The  Catholic  feels  it,   and  ap- 
peals to  a  visible,  infallible  society,  which  is  to  judge  between  the 
genuine  and  spurious  ;  the  Protestant  feels  it,  and  appeals  to  his 
Bible;  the  Bible   bows  to  the  same   necessity,   and   appeals  to 
miracles;   these,  it   triumphantly  exclaims,  distingush  my  doc- 
trines from  those   of  every  other   book,  and    seal  them  with  the 
impress  of  God.     Here,  then,  is  a  standard,  fixed,  stable,  certain, 
with  which  the  experiences  of  men  must  be  compared.     To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony  /   if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word^  it  is  because  their  is  no  light  in  them.     A  religion  of  author- 
ity is  the  only  bulwark  against  fanaticism,  on   the  one  hand,  and 
a  dead  naturalism  on  the  other  hand. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  miracle  should  be  reduced  to  an 
obscure  or  subordinate  position  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  evi- 
dences, the  result  would  eventually^  be,  that  an  authoritative, 
external  revelation  would  be  totally  discarded.  This  was  the 
progress  of  criticism  in  Germany.  Those  who  prevaricated  with 
miracles  prevaricated  with  inspiration,  we  suspect  those  among 
ourselves  who  are  offended  at  the  latter,  have  as  little  relish  for 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  except  when  it  happens  to  chime  with  the 
breathings  of  their  own  minds.  We  have  never  had  apprehen- 
sions of  any  other  species  of  rationalism  in  this  country,  but  that 
which  obtains  in  the  school  of  Schleiermacher.  We  think  that 
there  are  symptoms  in  various  quarters,  that  it  is  insinuating  itself 
into  the  minds  of  those  of  our  scholars  and  reflecting  men,  who 
have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  grounds  of  his  philosophy.  It 
invites  by  its  warmth,  and  ardour,   and  life;  it  gives   a  signifi- 
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cancy  to  the  history  .of  Jesus  which  falls  in  with  the  pensiv^e 
longings  of  a  meditative  spirit ;  it  speaks  of  redemption,  and  par- 
don, and  holiness,  and  sin  ;  it  employs,  except  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  the  very  language  of  piety  ;  and  seems  to  put  on  a 
broad  and  permanent  foundation,  the  holy  catholic  church  and  the 
communion  of  the  saints.  But  as  it  has  no  external  standard  of 
truth,  it  must  repudiate  all  precise  dogmatic  formulas,  and  reduce 
the  doctrine  to  a  general  harmony  of  feeling  or  pervading  uniform- 
ity of  sentiment.  Religion  must  be  a  life  without  a  creed.  But 
as  the  understanding  must  have  something  to  feed  on,  each  man 
will  be  tempted  to  analyze  the  operations  of  his  own  consciousness 
of  God,  and  reduce  to  the  precision  of  logical  representation,  the 
inspirations  of  his  own  soul.  And  when  it  is  seen  that  the  religioti 
is  supported  by  a  philosophy  essentially  pantheistic,  that  the  dif- 
ferences betwixt  holiness  and  sin  are  stripped  of  all  moral  import ; 
and  that  a  stern  necessity  underlies  the  whole  constitution  of 
things,  we  may  well  tremble  at  the  results,  should  this  scheme  be 
introduced  in  place  of  an  authoritative  Bible.  It  is  because  we 
feel  that  the  tendency  of  every  disparaging  remark  in  relation  to 
miracles,  is  to  set  aside  the  Bible  in  the  aspect  of  authority,  that 
we  are  so  earnest  to  rebuke  it.  We  love  spiritual  religion,  but  wo 
abhor  fanaticism.  We  detest  bigotry,  but  we  love  the  truth  i  and 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  truth  in  religion  to  God  and  to  ourselves, 
which  ought  to  be  embraced  in  the  form  of  definite  propositions, 
and  not  apprehended  as  vague  sentiments.  There  are  truths 
which  are  powerful  in  proportion  as  they  are  clear  and  articulate, 
and  worthless  unless  they  are  distinctly  understood. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  last  point  which  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed— the  credibility  of  miracles ;  and  here  we  enter  into  the 
very  citadel  of  the  controversy  between  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  divine  revelation.  Here  the  question  is  fairly  encountered,  can 
God  stand  to  man  in  the  attitude  of  a  witness  to  the  truth  ?  Can 
He  declare  to  other  intelligent  beings,  the  creatures  of  His  own 
power,  facts  which  He  knows,  as  one  man  can  communicate  know- 
ledge to  another  ?  Or,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  individual 
inspiration,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution, 
can  God  authenticate  that  inspiration  to  a  third  party?  Can  He 
enable  others  to  prove  a  commission  from  him?  To  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  is  to  admit  the  credibility  of  miracles.  There  are 
certainly  no  natural  laws  by  which  we  can  recognize  any  commu- 
nications as  authoritatively  from  heaven.  Whether  the  miracles 
be  visible  or  invisible;  a  supernatural  operation  upon  the  mind, 
producing  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  divine  voice,  or 
supernatural  phenomena  addressed  to  the  senses,  producing  the 
conviction  of  the  divine  presence :  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
process — it  must  be  evidently  miraculous,  as  out  ot  and  against 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
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It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  show,  by  any  direct  pro- 
cesses of  argument,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  mode  of  the 
divine  existence,  which  precludes  the  Deity  from  holding  inter- 
course with  his  creatures,  analogous  to  that  which  they  hold  with 
each  other.  We  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God  could  not  converse  with 
man,  or  make  man  the  messenger  of  His  will. 

Analogy,  on  the  contrary,  would  suggest  that,  as  persons  can 
here  communicate  with  each  other — as  they  can  be  rendered  con- 
scious of  each  other's  existence — as  they  can  feel  the  presence  of 
one  another,  and  interchange  thoughts  and  emotions,  the  same 
thing  might  be  affirmed  of  God.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon 
the  rationalist  to  show  how  God  is  precluded  from  a  privilege 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  pertains  to  all  other  personal  existences. 
Capacity  of  society  and  converse  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  personality,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  there  is 
anything  more  incomprehensible  in  the  case  of  a  divine  than  of  a 
human  testimony.  How  one  man  knows  that  another  man, 
another  intelligence  is  before  him — how  reads  the  thoughts  and 
enters  into  the  emotions  of  another  being,  are  problems  as  pro- 
foundly inscrutable  as  how  a  man  shall  know  that  God  talks  with 
him,  and  imparts  to  him  truths  which  neither  sense  nor  reason 
could  discover.  It  deserves  further  to  be  considered,  that  as  all 
worship  involves  a  direct  address  of  the  creature  to  the  Deity,  as 
man  must  talk  to  God  as  well  as  obey  his  laws,  must  love  and  con- 
fide in  Him  as  well  as  tremble  before  Him — it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered how  all  this  is  practicable,  if  the  communications  are  all 
to  be  confined  to  the  feebler  party.  Religion  necessarily  supposes 
some  species  of  communion  with  the  object  of  worship,  some 
sense  of  God  ;  and  if  this  is  possible,  we  see  not  why  the  corres- 
pondence may  not  be  extended  into  full  consistency  with  the 
analogy  of  human  intercourse.  Certain  it  is  that  the  moral  nature 
of  man  which  leads  him  to  converse  with  God,  has  in  all  ages 
induced  him  to  hope  and  expect  that  God  would  converse  with 
him.  Every  age  has  had  its  pretensions  to  divine  revelations — 
there  have  always  been  seers  and  prophets.  Many  have  been 
false — have  had  nothing  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  to  recommend  them 
and  yet  they  have  succeeded,  in  gaining  a  temporary  credit,  be- 
cause they  addressed  themselves  to  the  natural  belief  that  a  reve- 
lation would  indeed  be  given.  Whence  this  natural  expectation, 
whence  this  easy  credulity,  if  the  very  conception  of  a  direct  com- 
munication from  God  involved  a  contradiction  and  absurdity  ? 

Arguments  of  this  sort  are  certainly  not  without  their  weight. 
They  never  have  been  and  they  never  can  be  answered  in  that  way 
of  direct  refutation.  The  approved  method  is  to  set  them  aside  by 
the  sweeping  application  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Saddu- 
cees  set  aside  the  resurrection  of  the   dead.     Revelation   and  its 
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proofs  are  equally  eupejnatnral,  and  whatever  is  supernatural 
must  be  false.  '^  JS^o  just  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  history," 
says  Strauss,  "  is  possible,  without  a  perception  of  the  inviolabili- 
ty of  the  chain  of  finite  causes,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  mira- 
cles." The  first  negative  canon,  which  this  remarkable  author 
prescribes,  for  distinguishing  betwixt  the  historical  and  fabulous, 
is  "  when  the  narration  is  irreconcileable  with  the  known  and 
universal  laws  which  govern  the  course  of  events."  He  afiirms 
that  "according  to  these  laws,  agreeing  with  all  just  philosophical 
conceptions,  and  all  credible  experience,  the  absolute  cause 
never  disturbs  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  by  single  arbitrary 
acts  of  interposition,  but  rather  manifests  itself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  aggregate  of  finite  causalities,  and  of  their  recipro- 
cal action."  In  opposition  to  this  desolating  doctrine,  we  shall 
undertake  to  set,  in  a  clear  light,  the  principle  that  in  all  cases  of 
competent  testimony,  where  the  witnesses  have  honestly  related 
their  own  convictions,  and  where  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
judge  of  the  facts,  possibility  is  the  sole  natural  limit  to  belief. 
We  are  bound  to  believe,  upon  competent  testimony,  what  is  not 
demonstrahly  impossible.  The  application  of  this  law  to  all  other 
cases  of  antecedent  improbability  but  the  supernatural,  will  hardly 
be  questioned,  and  we  shall  therefore  discuss  it  with  special 
reference  to  miracles. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  whatever 
is,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  adapted  to  our  cognitive  faculties,  is 
capable  of  being  known.  No  doubt  but  that  man  is  a  little  crea- 
fure,  and  tliat  there  and  forever  will  remain  things,  locked  up 
in  the  bosom  of  Omniscience,  which  his  slender  capacities  are 
unfitted  to  comprehend.  But,  then,  there  are  other  things,  to 
which  his  faculties  are  unquestionably  adjusted — which  are  not 
only  cognizable  in  themselves,  but  cognizable  by  him.  All  that 
is  necessary  in  reference  to  these  is,  that  they  should  stand  in  the 
proper  relation  to  the  mind.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled, 
knowledge  must  necessarily  lake  place.  If  an  object  be  visible, 
and  is  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  sound  and  healthful  condition  of 
the  organ,  it  must  be  seen  ;  if  a  sound  exist,  and  is  in  the  right 
relation  to  the  ear,  it  must  be  heard.  Let  us  now  take  a  superna- 
tural fact ;  such  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  of  John.  There  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
connected  with  that  event  which  lies  beyond  the  cognizance  ot 
our  faculties.  Everything  that  occurred  could  be  judged  of  by 
our  senses.  That  he  was  dead,  that  he  was  buried,  that  the  process 
of  putrifaction  had  begun,  that  he  actually  came  from  the  grave 
at  the  voice  of  Jesus^  bound  hand  and  foot  in  his  graveclothes, 
and  that  he  subsequently  took  his  part  in  human  society,  as  a 
living  man,  are  prenomena  which  no  more  transcend  the  cogni- 
tive faculties  of  man  than  the  simplest  circumstances  of  ordinary 
25 
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experience.  We  are  not  now  vindicating  the  reality  of  this  mira- 
cle— tfiat  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  in  hand.  All  that  we 
contend  for  is,  that  if  it  had  been  a  fact,  or  if  any  other  real  in- 
stance of  the  kind  should  ever  take  place,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  events,  considered  as  mere  phenomena,  which 
would  place  them  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  instruments  of  know- 
ledge. They  would  be  capable  of  being  known  by  those  who 
might  be  pi'esent  at  the  scene— capable  of  being  known  according 
to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  cognition  in  reference  to  all  sen- 
sible appearances.  Our  senses  would  become  the  vouchers  of  the 
fact,  and  the  constitution  of  our  nature  our  warrant  for  crediting 
our  senses. 

The  skeptic  himself  will  admit  that  if  the  first  facts  submitted 
to  our  experience  were  miraculous,  there  could  be  no  antecedent 
presumption  against  them — and  that  we  should  be  bound  to  re- 
ceive them  with  the  same  unquestioning  credence  with  which  a 
child  receives  the  earliest  report  of  its  senses.  This  admission 
concedes  all  that  we  now  contend  for — the  possibility  of  such  a 
relation  of  the  facts  to  our  fiiculties  as  to  give  rise  to  knowledge — 
Buch  a  connection  betwixt  the  subject  and  object  as  to  produce, 
according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  real  cognition.  This  being  granted, 
the  question  next  arises,  does  the  standard  of  intrinsic  probability, 
which  experience  furnishes  in  analogy,  destroy  this  connection? 
Does  the  constitutional  belief,  developed  in  experience — that  like 
antecedents  are  invariably  followed  by  like  consequents — preclude 
ns  from  believing,  subsequent  to  experience,  what  we  should  bo 
compelled,  by  the  essential  structure  of  our  nature,  to  believe  an- 
tecedent to  experience  ?  Does  analogy  force  a  man  to  say  that  he 
does  not  see,  what,  if  it  were  removed,  he  would  be  bound  to  say 
that  he  does  see  ? 

To  maintain    the  affirmative  is  to  annihilate  the  possibility  of 
knowledge.     The  indispensable  condition  of  all  knowledge  is,  the 
veracity  of  conscioussness.     We  have  the  same  guarantee  for  the 
sensible  phenomena  which  are  out  of  the  analogy  of  experience, 
as  for  those  phenomena  from    which  that  experience  has  been  de- 
veloped.    If,   now,  consciousness  cannot  be  credited  in  one  case, 
it  can  be  credited  in   none — -falsicm  in  uno^  falsum  in  omnihus. 
If  we  cannot  believe  it  after  experience,   it  must  be  a  liar  and  a 
cheat,  and  we  can  have  no  grounds  for  believing  it  prior  to  expe- 
rience.    Universal  skepticism  becomes  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  and 
the  impossibility  of  truth   the  only  maxim  of  philosophy.     Con- 
sciousness must  be   believed  on  its  own  account,  or  it  cannot  be 
believed  at  all  ;  and,  if  believed  on  its  own  account,  it  is  equally 
a  guarantee  for  every  class  of  facts,  whether  supernatural  or  natu- 
ral.    To  argue  backwards,  from  a  standard  furnished  by  conscious- 
ness, to  the   mendacity  of  consciousness,  in  any  given  case,  is  to 
make  it  contradict  itself,  and  thus  demonstrate  itself  to  be  utterly 
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unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  no  alternative  betwixt  admitting 
that,  when  a  supernatural  phenomenon  is  vouclied  for  by  conscious- 
ness, it  is  known,  and,  therefore,  exists — or  admitting  that  no  phe- 
nomenon whatever  can  be  known.  This  knowledge  rests  upon 
the  same  ultimate  authority  with  all  other  miracles. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  belief  of  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture a  datum  of  consciousness,  and  does  not  the  hypothesis  of 
miracles  equally  make  consciousness  contradict  itself?  By  no 
means.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  in  the  case.  The  datum  of 
consciousness,  as  truly  given,  is  that,  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, the  same  antecedent  will  invariably  be  followed  by  the  same 
consequents.  It  is  not  that  when  the  antecedent  is  given,  the 
consequent  will  invariably  appear,  but  that  it  will  aj^pear,  if  the 
conditions,  upon  which  the  operation  of  its  cause  depends,  are 
fulfilled.  Cases  constantly  happen  in  which  the  antecedent  is 
prevented  from  putting  forth  its  efficacy — it  is  held  in  check  by 
a  power  superior  to  itself.  "Continually  we  behold,  in  the  world 
aiound  us,  lower  laws  held  in  restraint  by  higher — mechanic  by 
dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by  moral — yet  we  say  not, 
when  the  lower  thus  gives  place  to  higher,  that  there  was  any  vio- 
iation  of  the  law,  that  anything  contrary  to  nature  came  to  pass  ; 
rather  we  acknowledge  the  law  of  a  greater  freedom  swallowing 
np  the  law  of  a  lesser.  Thus,  when  I  lift  my  arm,  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  not,  as  far  as  my  arm  is  concerned,  denied  or  anni- 
hilated :  it  exists  as  much  as  ever;  but  is  held  in  suspense  by  the 
higher  law  of  my  will.  The  chemical  laws  which  would  bring 
about  decay  in  animal  substances,  still  subsist,  even  when  they  are 
hemmed  in  and  hindered  by  the  salt  which  keeps  these  substances 
from  corruption."*  When^  the  consequents,  therefore,  in  any  given 
case,  are  not  such  as  we  should  previously  have  expected,  the 
natural  inference  is,  not  that  our  senses  are  mendacious,  and  that 
the  facts  are  not  what  conscience  represents  them  to  be,  but 
that  the  antecedents  have  been  modified  or  counteracted  by  the 
operation  of  some  other  cause.  The  conditions  upon  which  their 
connection  with  the  sequences  depends  do  not  obtain.  The  facts, 
as  given  by  the  senses,  must  be  taken,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
variety  is  a  legitimate  problem  of  the  reason. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man,  uninstructed  in  physical 
science,  should  visit  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  behold  the  coffin 
of  Mahomet,  if  the  story  be  true,  unsustained  by  any  visible  sup- 
port, suspended  in  the  air,  would  it  be  his  duty  to  believe  that, 
because  all  experience  testifies  that  heavy  bodies,  left  to  them- 
selves fall  to  the  ground,  therefore  the  phenomenon,  as  given  by 
his  senses,  in  the  present  case,  must  be  a  delusion  ? — or  would  it 
not  rather  be  the  natural  inference,  as  he  could  not  possibly  doubt 
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what  he  saw — that  the  coffin  was  not  left  to  itself — that,  though 
inscrutable  to  him,  there  must  be  some  cause  which  counteracted 
and  held  in  check  the  operation  of  gravity  ?  "In  order,"  says 
Mill,*  "  that  any  alledged  fact  should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of 
causation,  the  allegation  must  be,  not  simply  that  the  cause  existed 
without  being  followed  by  the  eifect,  for  that  would  be  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  counteracting  cause.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  alledged 
miracle,  the  assertion  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is,  that  the 
eliect  was  defeated,  not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
counteracting  cause,  namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an  act  of  the 
will  of  some  being  who  has  power  over  nature,  and,  in  particular, 
of  a  being  whose  will,  having  originall}'' endowed  all  the  causes 
with  the  powers  by  which  they  produce  their  eftects  may  well  be 
Bupposed  able  to  counteract  them.  A  miracle,  as  was  justly 
remarked  by  Brown,  is  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect ;  it  is  a  new  effect,  supjiosed  to  be  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  cause."  A  man  is,  accordingly,  in  no  case,  permit- 
ted to  call  into  question  the  veracity  of  his  senses  ;  he  is  to  admit 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  cannot  but  see,  and,  when  the  phenom- 
ena lie  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  experience,  it  is  the  dictate 
of  philosophy  to  seek  for  a  cause  which  is  adequate  to  produce 
the  effect.  This  is  what  the  laws  of  his  nature  require  him  to  do. 
It  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that,  if  sensible  mira- 
cles can  exist,  they  can  be  known  /  and  if  they  can  be  known  by 
those  under  the  cognizance  of  whose  senses  they  immediately  fall, 
they  can  be  proved  to  others  through  the  medium  of  human  testi- 
mony. The  celebrated  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  against  this 
proposition,  proceeds  upon  a  false  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  law  by  which  testimony  authenticates  a  fact.  He  forgets  that 
the  credibility  of  testimony  is  in  itself — not  in  the  object  for  which 
it  vouches  :  it  must  be  believed  on  its  own  account,  and  not  that 
of  the  phenomena  asserted.  In  all  reasoning  upon  this  subject, 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  process. 
A  witness,  strictly  speaking,  only  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  convictions  were  produced.  These  convictions  are  an  effect 
for  which  the  constitution  of  our  nature  prompts  us  to  seek  an 


*  Mill's  System  of  Logic.  This  representation  requires  to  be  somewhat  modified,  aa 
it  seems  lo  imply  that  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  necessary  to  render  the 
miracle  credible,  which  is,  by  no  means,  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  every  phenomena, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  authenticate  itself,  and, 
after  it  had  been  accepted  as  a  fact,  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  begins.  All  that  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  positively  determines,  is  that  it  must  have  some  cause — that 
it  cannot  be  an  absolute  commencement.  We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  the  miracle, 
because  we  know  that  there  is  a  cause  which  can  produce  it ;  but  we  know  that  there  is 
Bucb  a  cause,  because  we  know  the  e£Pect  has  been  produced. 
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adequate  cause  ;  and,  where  no  other  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
given,  but  tlie  reality  of  the  facts,  to  which  the  witness  himself 
ascribes  his  impressions,  then  we  admit  the  existence  of  the  facts. 
But,  if  any  other  satisfactory  cause  can  be  assigned,  the  testimony 
should  not  command  our  assent.  There  is  room  for  hesitation  and 
doubt.  If  a  man  for  example,  afflicted  with  the  jaundice,  should 
testify  that  the  walls  of  a  room  were  yellow,  we  might  be  fully 
persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  belief ;  but,  as  a  cause,  in 
the  diseased  condition  of  his  organs,  could  be  assigned,  apart  from 
the  reality  of  the  fact,  we  should  not  feel  bound  to  receive  his 
statement.  Two  questions,  consequently,  must  always  arise  in 
estimating  the  value  of  testimony.  The  first  respects  the  sincerity 
of  the  witnesses — do  they  or  do  they  not  express  the  real  impres- 
sions that  have  been  made  upon  their  own  minds?  This  may  be 
called  the  fundamental  condition  of  testimony  ; — without  it  the 
statements  of  a  witness  cannot  properly  be  called  testimony  at  all. 
The  second,  respects  the  cause  of  these  convictions — are  there  any 
known  principles,  which  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
witnesses  were  placed,  can  account  for  their  belief,  without  an 
admission  of  the  tact  to  which  they  themselves  ascribe  it  ?  When 
we  are  satisfied  npon  these  two  points — that  the  witnesses  are  sin- 
cere, and  that  no  causes  apart  from  the  reality  of  the  facts,  can  be 
assigned  in  the  case,  then  the  testimony  is  entitled  to  be  received 
without  hesitation.  The  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
cause  actually  assigned,  until  the  contrary  can  be  established.  If 
this  be  the  law  of  testimony,  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bility of  phenomena  does  not  directly  affect  its  credibility.  What 
is  inherently  probable,  may  be  proved  upon  slighter  testimony 
than  what  is  antecedently  unlikely — not  that  additional  credibility 
is  imparted  to  the  testimony — but  additional  credibility  is  imparted 
to  the  phenomena — there  being  two  separate  and  independent 
sources  of  proof  The  testimony  is  still  credible  only  upon  its  own 
grounds.  In  the  case,  accordingly,  of  sensible  miracles,  in  which 
the  witnesses  give  unimpeachable  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  belief,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  skeptic  to  show  how  this 
belief  was  produced,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  wit- 
nesses were  placed,  before  he  is  at  liberty  to  set  aside  the  facts. 
He  must  show  "  how  the  witnesses  came  to  believe  so  and  so,"  if 
there  were  no  foundation  in  reality.  The  testimony  must  be 
accounted  for  and  explained,  or  the  miracle  must  be  admitted 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  law  which  authenticates  testi- 
mony in  every  other  case.  It  is  an  idle  evasion  to  say  that  men 
sometimes  lie  ;  no  doubt  there  are  many  lies,  and  many  liars  in 
the  world.  But  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  men  fab- 
ricate a  story,  giving  utterance  to  statements  which  they  do  not 
themselves  believe.  That  is  not  properly  a  case  of  testimony. 
We   are  speaking  of  instances   in  which   the   witness   honestly 
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believes  what  he  says ;  and  surely  there  are  criteria  by  which 
sincerity  can  be  satisfactorily  established.  With  respect  to  such 
instances,  we  affirm  that  there  can  be  but  two  suppositions — either 
the  witness  was  deceived,  or  the  facts  were  real.  The  question  of 
the  credibility  of  tlie  testimony  turns  upon  the  likelihood  of  delu- 
sion in  the  case;  and,  where  it  is  one  in  which  the  delusion  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  out  affirming  at  the  same  time,  the  mendacity  of 
the  senses,  the  miracle  is  proved,  or  no  such  thing  as  extrinsic 
proof  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  although  testimony  has  its  own 
laws,  and  must  be  judged,  of  by  them,  yet,  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
there  is  a  contest  of  opposite  probabilities — the  extrinsic,    arising 
from  testimony  in   their  favour — and   the  intrinsic,  arising  from 
analogy,  against  them,  and  that  our  belief  should    be  determined 
by  the  preponderating  evidence,  which  must  always  be  the  intrin- 
sic, in  consequence  of  its  concurrence  with  general   experience. 
The  fallacy  here  consists  in  supposing  that  these  two  probabilities 
are  directed  to  the  same  point.     The   truth  is,  the  internal  prol)a- 
bility  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  same  antecedents,  under  the 
conditions  indispensable  to  their  operation,  will  produce  the  same 
effects.     The  external  is,  that  in  the  given  case,  the  necessary  con- 
ditions were  not   fulfilled.    There   is,    consequently,  no   collision, 
and  the  law  of  testimony  is  left  in  undisturbed  operation.     It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Hume  would  never  have  thought  of  constructing 
his  celebrated  argument  against   the  credibility  of  miracles,  if  he 
had  not  previously  believed  that  miracles  were  phenomena  which 
could  never  authenticate  themselves  ;  that  they  were,  in  their  own 
nature,  incapable  of  being  known.    This  is  the  conclusion  which 
he  really  aimed  to  establish,  under  the  disguise  of  his   deceitful 
ratiocinations,  the  conclusion    which   legitimately  flows  from  his 
premises,  and  a  consistent  element  of  that  general  system  of  skep- 
ticism which  he  undertook  to  rear,  by  setting  our  faculties  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  making  the  data  of  consciousness  contradic- 
tory  either  in    themselves   or   their   logical    results.     If  he  had 
believed  miracles  to  be  cognizable,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  what  a  man  would  be  authorized 
to  receive  upon  the  testimony    of  his   own  senses,   he   would  be 
equally  authorized  to  receive  upon  the  testimony  of  the  senses  of 
other  men.     What  is  cognizable  by  others — all  having  the  same 
essential  constitution — is  cognizable  by  us  through  them.     We  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears.    The  only  case  in  which 
the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  probabilities  come  into  direct  collision, 
is  that  in  which  the  alledged  fact  involves  a  contradiction,  and  is, 
therefore,  impossible.     In  all  other  cases,  testimony  simply  gives 
us  a  new  effect. 

The  skepticism  of  Mr.  Hume,  and   the  disciples  of  the  same 
school,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  is  in  fatal  contradiction  to 
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the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  Observ- 
ers, not  masters — interpreters,  not  legislators,  of  nature — we  are  to 
employ  our  faculties,  and  implicitly  receive  whatever,  in  their 
sound  and  healthful  condition,  they  report  to  be  true.  We  are  not 
to  make  phenomena,  but  to  study  those  which  God  has  submitted 
to  our  consciousness.  If  antecedent  presumptions  should  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  the  extraordinary  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
facts  of  every-day  life,  the  new,  the  strange,  the  uncommon,  the 
mirahile  any  more  than  the  miraculum^  never  could  be  establish- 
ed. To  make  a  limited  and  uniform  experience  the  measure  ot 
existence  is  to  deny  that  experience  itself  is  progressive,  and  to 
reduce  all  ages  and  generations  to  a  heartless  stagnation  of  science. 
The  spirit  of  modern  philosophy  revolts  against  this  bondage.  It 
has  long  since  ceased  to  wonder,  long  since  learned  to  recognize 
everything  as  credible  which  is  not  impossible  ;  it  explores  every 
region  of  nature,  every  department  of  existence ;  its  excursions  are 
for  facts  ;  it  asks  for  nothing  but  a  sufficient  extrinsic  probabilty  ; 
and,  when  this  is  furnished,  it  proceeds  with  its  great  work  of 
digesting  them  into  order,  tracing  out  their  correspondences  and 
resemblances,  referring  them  to  general  laws,  and  giving  them 
their  place  in  the  ever  widening  circle  of  science.  When  tliey  are 
stubborn  and  intractable,  standing  out  in  insulation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  refusing  to  be  marshalled  into  systems,  they  are 
still  retained  as  phenomena  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  and  salutary 
mementoes  of  human  ignorance.  But  no  man  of  science,  in  the 
present  day,  would  ever  think  of  rejecting  a  fact  because  it  was 
strange  or  unacountable.  The  principle  is  universally  recognized 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy.  If  Hume's  laws  were  laws  of  philosophy, 
where  would  have  been  the  science  of  chemistry,  or  galvanism, 
electricity,  geology  and  magnetism  ?  With  what  face  could  tlie 
palaeontologist  come  out  with  his  startling  disclosures  of  the  mem- 
orials of  extinct  generations  and  perished  races  of  animals  ?  What 
would  be  said  of  serial  iron  and  stones  ?  and  where  would 
have  been  the  sublimest  of  all  theories,  the  Copernican  theory  of 
the  lieavens?  The  philosopher  is  one  who  regards  everything,  or 
nothing,  as  a  wonder. 

The  remarks  of  Butler  are  not  only  philosophically  just,  but 
worthy  of  Bacon  himself,  when  he  asserts  that  miracles  must  not 
be  cotnpared  to  common  natural  events,  or  to  events  which,  though 
uncommon,  are  similar  to  what  we  daily  experience,  but  to  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  nothing  worth  to  say 
that  these  extraordinary  phenomena  may  be  subsequently  ex- 
plained, in  the  way  in  which  physical  philosophers  account  for 
events.  That  was  not  known  when  they  were  first  authenticated 
to  consciousness.  They  had  to  be  believed  before  they  could  be 
explained.     Miracles,  too,  when  we  reach  a  higher   pinnacle  of 
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knowledge,  may  connect  themselves  as  clearly  with  the  general 
scheme  of  God,  as  the  wonders  of  physics.  The  conclusion,  then, 
would  seem  to  he  established,  that  as  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole 
measure  of  existence,  so  the  power  of  God,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  event,  is  the  sole  limit  to  the  credibility  of  testimony. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be  discussed, 
is,  whether  miracles  are  possible.  This  is  simply  the  question 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  If  there  is  a  being 
of  intelligence  and  will,  who  created  and  governs  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  samepower  which  at  first  ordained,  can 
subsequently  control  the  laws  of  nature,  and  produce  effects 
independently  of,  as  easily  as  in  concurrence  with,  the  secondary 
causes  which  lie  has  appointed.  Accordingly  none  will  be  found 
to  deny  the  physical  possibility  of  miracles,  but  those  who  deny  a 
great  First  Cause,  or  those  who  resolve  the  relations  of  the  finite 
and  the  infinite  into  a  principle  of  immanence  or  identity,  totally 
destructive  of  all  freedom  and  intelligence,  and  of  all  essential 
separateness  of  being  on  the  part  of  what  they  profess  to  call  God. 
The  worshippers  of  the  supremacy  of  law,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
see  nothing  in  nature  but  a  blind  succession  of  events,  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  imagined  absolute,  upon  the  other,  who  have 
ascended  to  the  fountain  of  universal  being,  and  traced  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  conditioned  has  been  propagated  and  derived, 
unite  in  the  warfare  against  miracles  ;  because,  in  either  case,  the 
miracle  is  fatal  to  their  pretensions.  They  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  the  stern  necessity  and  rigid  continuity  which  their  specula- 
tions imperatively  demand.  With  the  avowed  atheist,  it  is  use- 
less to  contend.  It  is  enough  that  he  gets  quit  of  miracles  only 
by  getting  quit  of  God.  And  if  he  should  be  induced  to  admit 
their  phenomenal  reality,  he  could  as  easily  resort  to  the  subter- 
fuges and  pretexts  to  explain  them  away,  as  he  can  dispense  with 
intelligence  and  wisdom  in  accounting  for  the  arrangement  and 
order  of  the  universe.  To  him  whom  the  glorious  wonders  of  cre- 
ation and  providence,  renewed  with  every  morning  sun — whom 
what  Philo  calls  "  the  truly  great  production  of  the  heaven,  the 
chorus  of  the  fixed  and  erratic  stars,  the  enkindling  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  lights,  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  the  outpouring  of  the 
ocean,  the  course  of  rivers  and  flowing  of  perennial  fountains,  the 
chano-e  of  rcvolvino:  seasons,  and  ten  thousand  wonders  more" — 
reveal  nothing  of  design,  the  most  astonishing  exhibitions  of  super- 
natural power  could  appear  as  nothing  but  fantastic  freaks.  As, 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  God  never  wrought  a  miracle  to  con- 
vince an  atheist,  it  would  be  frivolous  to  vindicate  to  him  the 
possibility  of  such  phenomena,  or  to  take  into  serious  account 
})rinciples  which  he  holds  only  by  the  abnegation  of  his  nature. 
If  there  be  no  God,  we  care  very  little  whether  there  are  miracles 
or  not. 
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But  tn^ire  is  ai  class  •brpnilbgophefl,  Wlitym  ttmettefed  xjhfis- 
tians  are  very  apt  to  regard  as  closely  approximating  to  Atheists, 
but  who  themselves  profess  to  be  very  zealous  for  the  divine  exist- 
ence and  perfections,  whose  poison  is  as  insinuating  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous, and  whose  speculations  have  mainly  cootributed  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  miracle.  For  the  purpose  which  we 
have  in  view,  they  may  all  be  reckoned  as  Pantheists.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who,  with  Spinoza,  start  out  from  the  notion  of 
substance,  and,  by  logical  deduction  from  the  elements  contained 
in  it,  reduce  the  finite  to  a  modification  of  the  infinite,  come  to  the 
same  ultimate  conclusion  with  those  who  start  out  from  the  analy- 
sis of  consciousness,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  human  knowledge 
are  led  to  confound  thought  and  existence,  and  identify  the  sub- 
ject and  the  object.  In  either  case,  essential  being  is  one,  and  the 
difference  of  things  are  only  varieties  in  the  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion. In  the  eclectic  sygtem  of  Cousin,  both  processes  are  com- 
bined :  the  infinite  is  the  substance;  the  finite  the  attributes  or 
affections ; — the  infinite  is  the  real,  the  permanent,  the  unchang- 
ing ;  the  finite  is  the  phenomenal,  the  fluctuating,  the  variable  ; — • 
the  infinite  is  the  cause ;  the  finite  the  eftect.  The  one  is  the 
complement  of  the  other  ;  neither  can  exist  or  be  known  apart. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Pantheism  is,  that  it  overlooks  the 
fact  of  creation.  Let  this  be  denied,  and  we  see  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  or  of  Hegel.  We  must  seek  a 
logical  and  a  necessary  connection  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  It  must  be  that  of  a  substance  with  its  accidents,  or  a 
mind  with  its  thoughts,  or  a  blind  cause  with  its  effects.  Deny 
creation,  and  you  can  conceive  of  no  higher  existence  of  the  world, 
than  as  a  thought  of  the  Eternal  Mind — an  object  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  ;  and  contemplated  in  this  light  it  has  no  reai  being— it  is 
only  God  himself;  it  is  only  a-  subjective  phenomenon  of  the 
divine  nature.  Postulate  creation,  and  these  eternal  thoughts,  or, 
as  Plato  would  call  them,  these  eternal  ideas,  become  realized  in 
finite  substances,  which  have  a  being — dependent,  to  be  sure — but 
Btill  a  being  of  their  own.  They  are  no  longer  the  consciousness 
of  God  himself.  But  creation,  as  distinct  from  emanation  or 
development,  necessarily  implies  the  voluntary  exercises  of  power. 
It  is  a  thing  which  might  or  might  not  be.  It  is  in  no  sense  ne- 
cessary. Hence  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  upon  this 
hypothesis,  becomes  purely  contingent.  It  is  a  relation  instituted 
by  will  and  dependent  upon  will.  In  other  words,  we  have  no 
longer  a  necessary,  but  a  free  cause.  This  aspect  of  the  case 
changes  the  whole  problem  of  philosophy  and  gives  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  current  of  speculation.  It  must  now  fiow  in  the  chan- 
nels of  induction  and  not  of  deduction.  When  we  speak  of  crea- 
tion as  contingent,  we  do  not  mean  to  represent  it  as  arbitrary. 
The  will  of  God,  so  far  from  being  analogous  to  caprice,  can  never 
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be  divorced  from  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  must  always  act 
like  Himself;  and  if  He  create  a  world  or  a  universe,  it  must  be 
to  answer  an  end  worthy  of  His  exalted  perfections.  But  while 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  done  by  Him  unworthy  of  His  name, 
DO  knowledge  of  his  attributes  can  ever  conduct  us,  a  priori^  to 
the  nature  of  the  particalar  concrete  objects  to  which  He  might 
determine  to  give  being.  It  would  enable  us  to  speak  of  their 
general  character  and  aim,  but  it  would  throw  no  light  upon  their 
specific  and  individual  differences.  No  man  knows  what  kind  of 
inhabitants  there  are  in  the  moon,  or  whether  there  are  any.  He 
cannot  deduce  from  the  attributes  of  God  any  firm  solution  of  the 
problem  ;  and  yet  he  is  persuaded,  that,  however  solved,  these 
attributes  are  illustrated.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
whatever  God  does  must  be  wise  and  good  ;  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  be  able  to  specify  what  those  wise  and  good  things  may 
be.  Speculation,  therefore,  must  abandon  the  law  of  rigid  deduc- 
tion, when  the  starting-point  is  a  free,  voluntary,  intelligent  cause, 
a  Person.  The  question  then  becomes  one  concerning  the  free 
determinations  of  a  will  regulated  by  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is 
a  question  concerning  design.  ISTecessity  obtains  only  a  relation 
to  its  general  character — all  else  is  contingent.  Creation  gives  us 
at  once  a  personal  God  and  final  causes.  It  gives  us  real  exist- 
ences apart  from  God,  which  are  precisely  what  He  chose  to  make 
them ;  and  final  causes  give  us  a  plan,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  in  its  special  adaptations  and  general  order,  except  as 
it  is  manifested  in  the  course  of  experience,  or  supernaturally 
revealed.  It  is  at  this  fact  of  creation  tliat  the  pantheistic  philos- 
ophy has  stumbled  ;  and,  in  stumbling  here,  it  has  as  thoroughly 
exploded  design  as  it  has  miracles.  The  argument  is  as  complete 
in  the  one  case  as  the  other;  and  we  would  impress  it  upon  those 
who  permit  themselves  tq  be  entangled  in  these  cobwebs  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics,  that  while  they  are  revolting  from  the 
supernatural  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts  their  philosophy, 
and  pronouncing  all  miracles  to  be  absolutely  impossible — they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  revolting  from  all  manifestations  of  intelli- 
gence, and  pronouncing  their  own  most  familiar  consciousness  to 
be  also  an  impossibility. 

Pantheism,  in  its  common  illustrations  of  the  universe,  has 
more  of  poetry  than  of  truth.  It  represents  it  as  an  organic 
whole,  whose  unity  is  preserved  by  a  regular  series  of  separate 
developments,  concurring  in  a  common  result.  This  seems  to  be 
the  notion,  if  he  had  any,  whicii  Strauss  intended  to  convey,  when 
he  said  :  "Since  our  idea  of  God  requires  an  immediate,  and  our 
idea  of  the  world,  a  meditate  divine  operation  ;  and  since  the  idea 
of  combination  of  the  two  species  of  action  isinadmissible  :  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  regard  them  both  as  so  permanently  and 
immoveably  united,  that  the  operation  of  God  on  the  world  con- 
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tinues  forever  and  everywhere  twofold,  both  immediafe  and 
mediate ;  which  comes  just  to  this,  that  it  is  neither  of  the  two,  or 
this  distinction  loses  its  value."  The  universe,  in  conformity  with 
what  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  is  not  unfrequently 
described  as  a  living  organism,  the  properties  of  matter  being 
strictly  analogous  to  vital  forces,  the  development  of  which  is  like 
the  growth  of  an  animal  body.  This  view,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
disfigures  that  masterly  work,  the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt.  The 
design  of  his  introductory  remarks  is  "  not  solely  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
universe — for  in  the  present  day  these  are  too  well  understood  to 
be  contested — but  likewise  to  prove  how,  without  detriment  to  the 
stability  of  special  studies,  we  may  be  enabled  to  generalize  our 
ideas  by  concentrating  them  in  one  common  focus,  and  thus  arrive 
at  a  point  of  view,  from  which  all  the  organisms  and  forces  of 
nature  may  be  seen  as  one  living,  active  whole,  animated  by  one 
sole  impulse." 

Having  sufficeintly  indicated  the  point  at  which  Pantheism 
diverges  from  the  truth,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  its  a  priori 
demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  we  cannot  let  it 
pass  without  rebuking  the  presumption  of  its  spirit.  In  nothing 
is  it  more  distinguished  from  the  humility  of  true  science  than  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  pretensions.  When  we  consider  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  that 
government,  physical  and  moral,  which  God  has  been  conducting 
from  the  beginning  over  all  His  creatures,  whether  material  or 
intelligent,  the  conclusion  forces  itiself  upon  us,  that  the  plan 
of  the  universe  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  not  the  faculties  to 
dogmatize.  True  science  accordingly,  aspiring  only  to  a  relative 
knowledge  of  existence,  instead  of  lutile  and  abortive  attempts  to 
construct  a  universe,  or  to  fix  the  to  ita^j  as  a  positive  element  of 
consciousness,  takes  its  stand,  in  conformity  with  the  sublime 
maxim  of  Bacon,  as  the  minister,  not  the  master — the  interpreter, 
not  the  legislator  of  nature.  Professing  its  incompetence  to  pro- 
nounce befoi'ehand  what  kinds  of  creatures  the  Almighty  should 
Lave  made,  and  what  kinds  of  laws  the  Almighty  should  have 
established,  and  what  kinds  of  agency  He  himself  should  continue 
to  put  forth,  it  is  content  to  study  the  phenomena  presented  to  it, 
in  order  to  discover  what  God  has  wrought.  Without  presuming 
to  determine  what  must  be,  it  humbly  and  patiently  inquires 
what  is.  The  spirit  of  true  philosophy  is  much  more  a  confession 
of  ignorance  than  a  boast  of  knowledge.  Newton  exhibited  it, 
when  after  all  his  splendid  discoveries,  he  compared  himself  to  a 
child  who  had  gathered  up  a  few  pebbles  upon  the  seashore, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him.  La 
Place  exhibited  it,  when  he  spoke  of  the   immensity  of  nature, 
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and  human  science  as  bnt  a  point ;  and  Bntler  was  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it,  in  the  uniform  modesty  of  his  confessions  and  the 
caution  and  meekness  of  his  researches.  Shall  man,  the  creature 
of  yesterday,  whose  mother  is  corruption  and  whose  sister  is  the 
worm — who  at  best  can  only  touch,  in  his  widest  excursions,  the 
hem  of  Jehovah's  garment — shall  man  undertake  to  counsel  the 
Holy  One  as  to  the  plan  He  shall  pursue  ?  Is  it  not  intolerable 
arrogance  in  a  creature,  whose  senses  are  restricted  to  a  point, 
who  is  confessedly  incompetent  to  declare  what  ends  it  may  be 
the  design  of  Deity  to  accomplish  in  creation  and  providence, 
who  cannot  explain  to  us  why  the  world  has  sprung  into  being  at 
all,  with  its  rich  variety  X)i'  scenery,  vegetation,  and  life,  who  is 
unable  to  tell  the  meaning  of  this  little  scene  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  is  placed — is  it  not  intolerable  arrogance  in  him,  to  talk  of  com- 
prehending the  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth  of  that 
eternal  purpose,  which  began  to  be  unfolded,  when  creation  was 
evoked  from  emptiness,  and  the  silence  and  solitude  of  vacancy 
were  broken  by  the  songs  of  angels  bursting  into  light,  and  which 
shall  go  on  unfolding,  in  larger  and  fuller  proportions,  through  the 
boundless  cycles  of  eternity?  Our  true  position  is  in  the  dust. 
We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.  This  plan  of  God — it  is 
high  as  heaven,  what  can  we  know — deep  as  hell,  what  can  we  do? 
Our  ignorance  upon  this  subject  is  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to 
the  folly  and  presumption  of  those  who  confidently  assert  that  its 
order  would  be  broken  and  its  unity  disturbed  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Onmipotence.  Who  told  these  philosophers  that  the 
plan  itself  does  not  contemplate  interventions  of  the  kind  ?  Who 
has  assured  them  that  He,  who  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
has  not  projected  the  scheme  of  His  government  upon  a  scale, 
which  included  the  occasional  exhibition  of  Himself  in  the  direct 
exercises  of  power?  Who  has  taught  them  that  miracles  are  an 
invasion,  instead  of  an  integral  portion,  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion ?  It  is  frivolous  to  answer  objections  which  proceed  upon  the 
infinitely  absurd  supposition  that  we  know  the  whole  of  the  case. 
But  though  the  idea  of  a  universe  as  a  living,  self-developing 
organism  cannot  be  sustained,  though  the  unity  of  nature  is 
nothing  but  the  harmony  of  divine  operations,  and  creation  and 
providence  only  expressions  of  the  divine  decrees,  though  the 
whole  case  is  one  which  confessedly  transcends  our  faculties,  yet 
something  we  can  know,  and  that  something  creates  a  positive 
presumption  in  favour  of  miracles.  We  know  that  God  has 
erected  a  moral  government  over  men,  and  that  this  sublunary 
state,  whatever  other  ends  it  may  be  designed  to  accomplish,  is  a 
theatre  for  human  education  and  improvement.  We  cannot  resist 
the  impression  that  the  earth  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  earth.     He  is  master  here  below.    This  earth  is  a  school  in 
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which  God  is  training  him  for  a  higher  and  nobler  state.  If  the 
end,  consequently,  of  the  present  constitution  and  course  of  nature 
can  be  helped  forward  by  occasional  interpositions  of  the  Deity,  in 
forms  and  circumstances  which  compel  us  to  recognize  His  hand, 
the  order  of  the  world  is  preserved  and  not  broken.  When  the 
pantheist ''  charges  the  miracle  with  resting  on  a  false  assumption 
of  the  position  which  man  o'ccupies  in  the  universe,  as  flattering 
the  notion  that  nature  is  to  serve  him,  he  not  to  bow  to  nature,  it 
is  most  true  that  it  does  rest  on  this  assumption.  But  this  is  only 
a  change  would  tell  against  it,  supposing  that  true,  which,  so  far 
from  being  truth,  is  indeed,  its  first  great  falsehood  of  all,  namely 
the  substitution  of  a  God  of  nature,  in  the  place  of  a  God  of  men." 
Admit  the  supremacy  of  God's  moral  government,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  commendsitself  more  strongly  to  the  natural  expec- 
tations of  men,  than  that  He  shall  teach  His  creatures  what  was 
necessary  to  their  happiness  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
case.  Miraculous  interventions  have,  accordingly,  been  a  part  of 
the  creed  of  humanity  from  the  fall  to  the  present  hour. 

The  argument  here  briefly  enunciated  requires  to  be  more 
distinctly  considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all,  the  strong- 
est presumption  which  is  commonly  imagined  to  exist  against  the 
miracle,  arises  from  the  impression,  that  it  is  an  interference  with 
the  reign  of  order  and  of  law.  It  is  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
infraction  of  the  course  of  nature,  or  a  wilful  deviation  from  the 
general  plan  of  God.  It  is  treated  as  an  aimless  prodigy.  If  this 
view  were  correct,  it  would  be  fatal  to  its  claims.  The  moral 
argument  would  be  so  overwhelming  that  we  shall  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  admit  any  testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is  to  obviate  this 
prejudice  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made,  like  the  one 
already  noticed  in  Trench,  and  rebuked  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  to  trans- 
fer the  miracle  to  a  higher  sphere  of  nature.  Nitzsch  very 
distinctly  states  the  difficulty,  and  resolves  it  in  the  same  way  that 
Trench  has  done.  "  If  a  miracle,"  says  he,  ''  were  simply  an 
event  opposed  to  nature's  laws — a  something  unnatural  and  incom- 
prehensible ;  and  if  the  human  understanding,  together  with 
entire  nature,  experienced,  through  its  agency,  merely  a  subversive 
shock,  then  would  the  defence  of  Christianity — a  religion  estab- 
lished by  means  of  a  grand  system  of  miracles — have  to  contend 
against  insurmountable  difficulties.  But  the  miracles  of  revela- 
tion, with  all  the  objective  supernatiiralness  essentially  belonging 
to  them,  are  in  truth  somewhat  accordant  with  naturaf  laws,  partly 
in  reference  to  a  higher  order  of  circumstances  to  which  the  mira- 
cles relate,  and  which  order  also  is  a  world,  a  nature  of  its  own 
kind,  and  operates  upon  the  lower  order  of  things  according  to  its 
mode ;  partly  in  regard  to  the  analogy  with  common  nature  which 
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miracles,  in  some  way  or  other,  retain;  and  finally,  on  account  of 
their  teleological  perfection."* 

The  same  diificulty  occurs  in  Thomas  Aquinas  ;f  and  his 
answer  strikes  us  as  far  more  direct  and  conclusive  th^n  any 
ingenious  attempts  to  divest  the  miracle  of  its  distinctive  and 
essential  character  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  The  answer 
amounts  substantially  to  this  ;  the  miracle  is  against  the  order  of 
nature,  but  not  against  the  end  of  nature.  It  is  the  different  way  of 
accomplishing  the  same  ultimate  design.  There  is  moral  har- 
mony, notwithstanding  phenomenal  contradiction.  As  one  law  of 
nature  holds  another  in  check,  as  one  sphere  of  nature  is  superior 
to  another — and  the  superior  rules  and  controls  the  lower  ;  and 
yet  as  all  these  collisions  and  conflicts  conduce  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  God  in  establishing  these  laws  and  systems,  so  He  who  is 
supreme  above  them  all  may  hold  them  all  in  check,  when  the 
design  of  all  can  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  such  an  mter- 
ferencc.  There  is  no  more  confuson  or  jar  in  this  omnipotent 
interposition  of  His  own  will  in  contradiction  to  nature,  than  when 
one  part  of  nature  thwarts  and  opposes  another.  In  the  sense, 
then,  of  disorder,  as  being  a  turning  aside  from  the  ultimate  rela- 
tion of  things  to  the  great  First  Cause,  the  miracle  is  not  main- 
tained. It  is  the  highest  order — the  order  of  ethical  harmony.  It 
introduces  no  confusion  in  the  universe.  It  rather  lubricates 
the  wheels  of  nature,  and  gives  it  a  deeper  significance.  It  breaks 
the  apathy  into  which  unbroken  uniformity  would  otherwise  lull 
the  soul.  The  introduction  of  miracles  into  the  moral  system  of 
the  world  is  analogous  in  its  effects  to  the  introduction  of  chance 
upon  so  large  a  scale.  The  fortuities  of  nature  keep  us  constantly 
reminded  of  God,  and  impress  us  with  an  habitual  sense  of 
dependence.  We  are  compelled  to  recognize  something  more 
than  law.     The  miracle,  in  the  same  way,    brings  God  distinctly 


*  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  83. 

\  ' 'A  qualibet  causa  derivatur  aliquis  ordo  in  suoB  efFectus,  cum  quaslibet  causa 
habeat  rationem  principii  ;  et  ideo  secundum  niultiplicationem  muitiplicantur  et  ordines, 
quorum  unus  contineatur  s^ub  altero,  sicut  et  causa  continelur  sub  causa.  Unde  causa 
superior  non  coiitinetur  sub  ordine  causas  inferioris,  sed  e  coiiverso  ;  cujus  exemplum 
appaiet  in  rebus  hurnanis  •  nam  ex  patrefamilias  dependet  ordo  domus,  qui  continetur 
sub  ordine  civitatis,  qui  precedit  a  civitatis  rectore,  cum  et  hie  contineatur  sub  ordine 
regis,  a  quo  totum  regnum  ordinatur.  Si  ergo  ordo  rerum  consideretur,  prout  dependet 
a  prima  causa,  sic  contra  rerum  ordinem  Deus  facere  non  potest;  si  enim  sic  faceret, 
faceret  contra  suam  praescientiam,  aut  voluntatem,  aut  bonitatem.  Si  vero  consideretur 
rerum  ordo,  prout  dependet  a  quahbet  secundarum  causarum,  sic  Deus  potest  facere 
praeter  ordinem  rerum  :  quia  ordini  secundarum  causarum  ipse  nou  est  snbjectus  ;  sed 
talis  ordo  ei  subjicltur,  quasi  ab  eo  procedens,  non  per  necessitatem  naturae,  sed  per 
arbitrium  voluntatis.  Potuisset  enim  et  alium  ordinem  rerum  instituere  ;  unde  et 
potest  praeter  hunc  ordinem  institutum  agere,  cum  voluerit ;  puta,  agendo  effectus 
secundarum  causarum  sine  ipsis,  vel  producendo  ahquos  efl'ectus,  ad  quos  caussB  secun- 
daj  nou  se  exteuduut,"    Summa  1,  Quest,  106,  Art.  6. 
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before  us,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  great  moral 
ends  for  which  the  sun  shines,  the  rains  descend,  the  grass  grows, 
and  all  nature  moves  in  her  steady  and  majestic  course.  Mira- 
cles and  nature  join  in  the  grand  chorus  to  the  supremacy  and 
glory  of  God'. 

The  true  point  of  view,  consequently,  in  which  the  miracle  is 
to  be  considered  is  in  its  ethical  relations.  It  is  not  to  be  tried 
by  physical,  but  by  moral  probabilities  ;  and  if  it  can  contribute  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  ends  for  which  man  was  made  and  nature 
ordained  ;  if  it  can  make  nature  herself  more  efiective,  we  have 
the  same  reson  to  admit  it,  as  to  admit  any  other  arrangement  of 
our  Creator,  ^^hen  we  make  the  physical  supreme;  when  we  make 
the  dead  uniformity  of  matter  more  important  than  the  life,  and 
health,  and  vigour  of  the  soul.  This  subject  is  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  W  ardlaw,  and  we  close  our  argument  upon  it  by  a 
pregnant  extract : 

"  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  simple  comparison — a  comparison 
taken  from  what  is  Imman,  but,  in  the  principle  of  it,  bearing  with  infinitely 
greater  force  on  our  conclusion,  when  transferred  to  what  is  divine.  A 
mechanician,  let  me  suppose,  has  devised  and  completed  a  machine.  Its 
structure  in  each  of  its  parts,  and  in  its  entire  complexity,  is  as  perfect  as 
human  ingenuity  and  long-practised  skill  are  capable  of  making  it.  All  its 
movements  are  beautifully  uniform.  Its  adaptation  for  its  intended  purpose 
is  exquisite.  So  far  as  that  purpose  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  improved.  It 
works  to  admiration.  In  such  a  case,  the  probability  certainly  is,  that  the 
maker  will  not  think  of  introducing  any  change;  seeing  in  a  structure  thus 
faultless  every  alteration  would  be  for  the  worse.  The  machine,  therefore, 
would  be  kept  going  on  as  at  the  first,  to  the  continued  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
ventor and  artificer,  and  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  it.  Thus  far  all  is  clear.  But  suppose  now  further,  that 
circumstances  should  occur,  in  which  tlie  continuance  of  the  regular  move- 
ments of  the  said  machine  exposed  a  human  life  to  danger;  and  that,  by 
simply  stopping  or  changing  one  of  those  movements  for  but  a  few  seconds, 
that  life  could  be  saved ;  and  yet  more,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  maker 
and  owner,  with  perfect  ease,  to  stop  or  to  change  that  movement,  and  to  do 
so,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injui'ing  his  machine,  or  even  at  all  inter- 
fering with  and  imreding  the  chief  purpose  of  its  construction  :  if,  in  these 
circumstances,  we  knew  the  maker  and  owner  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  sensi' 
bility  and  benevolence,  of  even  of  no  more  than  ordinary  humanity,  should 
we  not  feel  it  by  far  too  feeble  an  expression,  to  say  that  it  was  Uhely  he  would 
stop  to  change  the  movement  ?  should  we  not  think  we  insulted  himself,  and 
maligned  his  character,  if  we  pronounced  his  doing  so  less  than  certain  ?  If, 
merely  because  he  was  enamoured  of  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  a  mechan- 
ical motion,  he  were  to  refuse  interference,  and  allow  life  to  perish ;  what 
should  we  think  of  the  man's  heart,  and  what  too  of  his  head  ?  Should  we 
not  look  upon  him  with  equal  detestation  for  his  cruelty,  and  contempt  for 
his  childish  imbecility  ?  setting  him  down  at  once  as  a  heartless  monster,  and 
as  a  senseless  fool  ?     And  if  thus  you  would  think  of  the  fellowman  who  could 
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act  such  a  part,  what  is  to  be  thouglit  of  the  G-od,  who,  when  a  world's  salva- 
tion was  in  the  question — involving  not  the  safety  of  a  human  life  merely,  or 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  lives,  but  the  eternal  wellbeing  of  millions 
of  immortal  souls — should  allow  that  world  to  perish,  for  want  of  evidence  of 
his  willingness  to  save  it,  rather  than  allow  the  order  of  the  material  creation 
to  be,  in  a  single  moment,  interfered  with  ?  and  that  too,  although  not  the 
slightest  injury  was,  by  such  interference,  to  be  done  to  the  system  ?  For 
surely  by  no  one  will  it  be  held  an  injury,  to  be  made  subservient  to  a  pur- 
pose incomparably  transcending  in  importance  any  or  all  of  those  which,  by 
its  uninterrupted  regularity,  it  is  effecting. 

'^  Excepting  in  one  particular,  the  cases  I  have  thus  been  comparing  are 
closely  analogous.  The  particular  in  which  they  differ  is  this  :  that  in  the  case  of 
mechanician,  the  evil  was  not  by  him  anticipated,  nor,  consequently,  the  need' 
for  his  interference ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  divine  Creator  and  Ruler,  all 
was  in  full  anticipotion ;.  and  the  occasional  deviations  from  the  order  of  the 
physical  creation  entered  as  essentially  into  the  allperfect  plan  of  his  moral 
administration,  as  the  laws  by  which  that  order  was  fixed  entered  into  the 
constitution  of  the  physical  creation  itself.  But  such  a  difference  there 
necessarily  is  between  everything  human  and  everything  divine;  between  the 
purposes  and  plans  of  a  creature  who  '  knoweth  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,'  and  the  purposes  and  plans  of  Him  who  *  knoweth  the  end  from  the 
beginning.'  It  evidently  does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  affect  the  principle  of 
the  analogy,  or  invalidate  the  force  of  the  conclusion  deduced  from  it. 

"W"e  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  the  researches  of  modern  science  are  rapidly  exploding  the 
prejudices  which  pantheism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  supremacy  of  laws  on  the  other,  have  created  and  upheld 
against  all  extraordinary  interventions  of  God.  The  appearances 
of  our  globe  are  said  to  be  utterly  inexplicable  upon  any  hypothesis 
which  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  creation  was  so 
framed  from  the  beginning  as  to  include,  at  successive  periods,  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Deity.  The  earth  proclaims,  from  her  liills 
and  dales,  her  rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  that  she  was  not 
originally  made  and  placed  in  subjection  to  laws  which  themselves 
have  subsequently  brought  her  to  her  present  posture.  She  has  not 
developed  herself  into  her  present  torm,  nor  peopled  herself  with 
her  present  inhabitants.  That  science  which,  at  its  early  dawn, 
was  hailed  as  the  handmaid  of  infidelity  and  skepticism,  and 
which  may  yet  have  a  controversy  with  the  records  of  our  faith 
not  entirely  adjusted,  has  turned  the  whole  strength  of  its  resources 
against  the  fundamental  principle  of  rationalism.  It  has  broken 
the  charm  which  our  limited  experience  had  made  so  powerful 
against  miracles,  and  has  presented  the  physical  government  of 
God  in  a  light  which  positively  turns  analogy  in  favour  of  the 
supernatural.  The  geologist  begins  with  miracles;  every  epoch  in 
his  science  repeats  the  number,  and  the  whole  earth  to  his  mind 
is  vocal  with  the  name.  He  finds  their  history  wherever  he  turns, 
and  he  would  as  soon  think  of  doubting  the  testimony  of  sense  as 
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the  inference  which  the  phenomena  bear  upon  their  face.  Future 
generations  will  wonder  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  men  gravely 
disputed  whether  God  could  interpose,  in  the  direct  exercise  of 
His  power,  in  the  world  He  has  made.  The  miracle,  a  century 
hence,  will  be  made  as  credible  as  any  common  fact.  Let  the 
earth  be  explored  ;  let  its  physical  history  be  traced,  and  a  mighty 
voice  will  come  to  us,  from  the  tombs  of  its  perished  races,  testi- 
fying, in  a  thousand  instances,  to  the  miraculous  hand  of  God. 
Geology  and  the  Bible  must  kiss  and  embrace  each  other,  and  this 
youngest  daughter  of  science,  will  be  found,  like  the  eastern 
magi,  bringing  her  votive  offerings  to  the  cradle  of  the  Prince  of 
peace.  The  earth  can  never  turn  traitor  to  its  God,  and  its  stones 
Lave  already  begun  to  cry  out  against  those  who  attempted  to  ex- 
tract from  them  a  lesson  of  infidelity  or  atheism. 


Art.  II.— a  VINDICATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURAL    MESSIANIC   INTERPRE- 
TATION OF  THE  LIII.  OF  ISAIAH. 

The  SScZ  chapter  of  Isaiah^  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment isfounded^  and  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  chap- 
ter^ speaks  of  the  captive  Daughter  of  Zion  y  whereas  the  Tem- 
ple stood  in  the  age  of  Jesus.  "  View  of  the  famous  Hahhi 
Isaac,  an^  other  Uabbins?'' 

The  6Sd  chapter  of  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  '  Yiev) 
of  Rabhi  Saahdiah  Gaon^  quoted  hy  Aben  Ezra^  in  his  com- 
ment on  Isaiah  Hi  and  liil. 

The  5Sd  chapter  of  Isaiah  speaks  of  hing  Josiah^  ''view  ofAbar- 
hanel^  vide  comment,  in  Ksaiam. 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  satisfactorily,  that  these  interpre- 
tations are  a  complete  departure  from  the  strict  and  true  meaning 
of  this  prophecy,  and  from  the  received  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  were  invented  merely  for  a  controversial  purpose; 
and  that  in  the  Jewish  non-controversial  books,  this  prophecy  is 
exclusively  applied  to  the  Messiah,  it  may  be  profitable  to  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  book,  as  also  of  its  Inspired  Author. 

With  a  strong  Evangelical  Faith,  and  a  full  and  affectionate 
confidence  in  the  certainty  of  those  things  which  God  has  declared, 
Isaiah  continued,  without  interruption,  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
27 
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Prophet  during  nearly  sixty-four  years.*  According  to  tradition, 
by  birtli  he  was  of  royal  blood,  f  and  by  relationship  a  father-in- 
law  of  Manasseh.  Yet,  neither  his  royal  descent  nor  relationship 
to  the  king,  could  save  him  from  being  very  cruelly  sawn  in  two 
by  a  wooden  sword,  by  the  wicked  oi'der  of  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah.;};  His  body,  it  is  believed  by  some,  was  buried  near  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  fuller's  oak,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam  ;  whence 
it  was  removed  to  Faneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  from  thence  transferred  in  the  year  422,  A.  D.  to  Constanti- 
nople, during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger. § 

The  name  ?in^3^t25''  is  a  compound  word  denoting  the  salvation 

of  Jehovah ;  a  name  most  proper  and  suitable  for  a  prophet,  by 
whom  Jehovah  was  well  pleased  to  give  the  knowledge  of  Hia 
great  salvation  to  his  people — and  especially  for  this  Prophet, 
whose  full  and  graphic  description  of  the  person,  offices,  suffer- 
ings, and  kingdom  of  Christ  our  Glorious  Redeemer,  led  the  ancient 
Christian  fathers  to  call  him  the  Evangelical  Prophet,  nay,  the  fifth 
Evangelist.!     His  style  is  lofty  and  soaring,  and  he  is  esteemed  to 


*  The  first  sentence  of  this  prophecy,  assigns  as  the  period  of  his  ministry 
the  four  successive  reigns  of  Uzziaii,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Ilezekiah.  The 
lowest  computation  heginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah  died,  brings 
tlie  term  of  liis  prophetical  office  to  sixty-one  years;  for  Jotham  reigned  16 
years,  2  Kings,  xv,  ,33;  Ahaz  16  years,  2  Kings,  xvi,  3;  and  Ilezekiah  29 
years,  2  Kings,  xviii,  2.  Add  the  years  in  which  he  prophesied  during  Uz- 
ziah's  and  Manasseh's  reigns,  and  there  will  be,  at  least,  sixty-four.  Abul- 
pharagius,  in  liis  Hist.  Dynast,  p  43,  .speaks  of  Isaiah  as  having  lived  120 
years,  during  85  of  which  he  propliesied. 

vide  Kimchi,  etJarchi,  comment,  in  Jesaiam,  cap.  i.  1.  Babylonian  Talmud, 
Tracts  Megella,  fol.  x.  col.  2,  and  Sotta,  fol.  x.  col.  2.  Nominatur  Pater 
ejus  Amoz  qui  frater  fuisse  creditur  Azariae,  (Amaziah)  Regis  Juda.  Undo 
a])paret,  Jesaiam  fuisse  stirpis  regiae,  et  in  eo  veteres  omnes  consentiunt. 
Calv.  Comment,  in  Jesaiam.  Vir  enim  nobilissimus,  et  principum  consan- 
guinitate  clai'us,  &c.     Cunaeus,  de  Hep.  Heb.  Lib.  iii,  cap.  viii. 

vide  Babylonian  Talmund,  Tract  Jebamoth,  fol.  xlix.  col.  2.  Sanhedrim, 
fol.  ciii.   col.  2.     Jerusalem  Talnmd,  Sanhedrim,  fol.    xxviii.  col.  3.     Slial- 

sheledi  Hakabala,  fol.  xix.  col.  1 rov  ^avarov  Hc'aiou,  ijv  -r^iovj  fuXivw  sirpKf- 

ars.  Justin.  Martyr  in  Dialog,  cum.  Tryphone.  p.  349.  II i3  patientiae  viri- 
bus  secatur  Esaias.  Tertullian  de  patientia,  cap.  xiv.  Esaias,  quem  ipsi 
Judaei  serra,  consectum  crudelissime  necaverunt.  Laclantius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. 
Esaias  cujus  facilius   conipagem  corporis  serra  di visit  quam  fidem  inchnavit. 
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be,  both  by  Israelites  and  by  Christians,  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Prophets.  Jerom  says,  that  his  writings  are,  as  it  were,  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  collection  of  the  most  uncom- 
mon knowledge  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of;  of  natural 
philosophy,  morality,  and  divinity.*  Grotius  compares  him  to 
Demosthenes.  In  his  writings  we  meet  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  as  in  the  orator,  with  the  delicacy  of  the  Attic 
taste.  Both  are  sublime  and  magnificent  in  their  style,  vehement 
in  their  emotions.,  copious  in  their  figures,  and  Yerj  impetuous 
when  they  describe  things  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  or  that  are 
grievous  and  odious.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  illustrious 
and  divine  vocation  of  the  man  of  God,  Isaiah  is  superior  to  De- 
mosthenes in  the  honour  of  illustrious  birth.  What  Quintilian 
(lib.  X,  cap.  XX.)  says  of  Corvinus  Messala,  may  veiy  properly  be 
applied  to  Isaiah  ;  viz  :  that  he  speaks  in  an  easy  flowing  manner, 
and  in  a  style  which  denotes  the  man  of  quality.  Caspar  Sanc- 
tius  thinks  that  Jsaiali  is  more  florid,  and  more  ornamented,  yet  at 
the  same  time  more  weighty  and  nervous  than  any  writer  we  have, 
whether  historian,  poet,  or  orator ;  and  that  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
course he  excels  every  author,  either  Greek  or  Latin. f 

That  the  Prophet  Isaiah  fully  justifies  such  a  character,  is  fully 
allowed  by  all  eminent  oriental  and  biblical  scholars  ;  and  we 
need  only  request  our  readers  to  read  Isaiah  in  the  original,  and 
they  will  very  soon  see  for  themselves,  that  the  peculiar  sublimity, 
force,  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  rep- 
resented in  any  of  the  various  versions  extant,  that  of  the  celebra- 
ted Bishop  Lowth  not  excepted. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  Isaiah  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  the 
most  ancient  Prophets,  whose  predictions  have  been  preserved  in 
writing.  Regarded  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  Isaiah 
w^ould  form  the  fifth  of  the  prophetical  books ;  for  Hosea,  Joel 


Ambrose,  comment  in  Lucam,  cap.  xx.  p.  197.  This  refined  cruelty  of  the 
olden  barbarous  times,    is   mentioned  in   2  Sap.    xii.  3l.   ni!i72!3   iDtU^l » 

T  ••    ;     -  V    T  - 

1  Chronicles,    xx,  3.     ni!i?2ii  ^iU^l  i  Ileb.  xi.    37,  ^-TrpiV^rja'av ;  Herodotus 

ii.  l39.  fl'ujui./SouXs.'siv  tojc;  i^iag  roog  s'v  AiyuitTOJ  (fvXks^avra  ifuvras  laitfouj 
6iara^£Siv ;  and  Diodorus,  i,  65.     Kai  Sid  jasVwv  auTWv  SisXSsiv  /xs-ra  Sspot'n'Siag. 

§  Vide  Calmet  sub  nomine  Jesaiam. 

II  Deinde  etiam  hoc  adjiciendum,  quod  non  tarn  propheta  dicendus  sit 
quam  evangelista.  Hierou.  praef.  in  translat.  Jes.  ex  Heb.  Tom.  iii,  p. 
2G.  yaf  sCtiv  'jTpoi'Yirrig  ajxrt  xai  A-tt'oVtoXoj.  Cyrilhis,  praef.  in  Jes.  Liber  au- 
tem  ejus  (elesaiae)  non  tam  vaticinia  con^tinere,  quam  evangelia  videtur,  &c. 
Cunaeus,  do  llep,  Heb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii. 

*  Vide  Hieron  prolog,  in  Esaiam. 

•{"  Vide  Calmet,  sub  nomine  Jesaiam. 
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Amos,  and  Jonah  were  his  predecessors,  and  yet  is  this  book  most 
properly  placed  first  in  the  collection,  on  acconnt  of  its  extent,  and 
the  transcendant  importance  and  the  sublimity  of  the  predictions 
which  it  contains — containing  most  of  Plim  to  whom  all  the  Pro- 
phets bore  witness.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  book  of  Psalms,  we 
will  find  more  citations  in  the  New  Testament  out  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  than  from  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. John  the  Baptist  began  bis  ministry  with  a  passage  from 
Isaiah,  Matth.  iii.  3,  Mark  i.  8,  Luke  iii.  4,  John  i.  23  ;  our  Saviour 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Nazareth,  out  of  a  passage  from 
Isaiah,  Luke  iv.  17-21 ;  and  it  was  in  the  book  of  Esaias  the  Pro- 
phet, that  the  Eunuch  was  reading  when  Philip  came  up  to  him, 
who  from  the  same  scripture,  preached  to  him  Christ  Jesus. 
Acts  viii.  28-35. 

The  matter  of  this  book  is  two-fold  :  1.  Prophetical ;  2.  His- 
torical ;  and  the  whole  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  may  properly  be  divi- 
ded into  5  parts.  Part  i.  consists  of  the  first  12  chapters,  com- 
prising in  7  prophetic  discourses  a  general  description  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  several  periods  of  their 
history  ;  the  virgin's  miraculous  conception  ;  the  Messiah's  birth 
and  title  ;  the  promulgation  and  success  of  His  Gospel  among  the 
Gentiles ;  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  coming 
of  Immanuel's  kingdom.  Part.  ii.  consists  of  the  next  11  chap- 
tei's,  comprising  in  8  prophetic  discourses  the  predictions  respect- 
ing the  Babylonians,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Tyrians,  and  other  nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  any  inter- 
course. Part  iii.  consists  of  the  next  12  chapters,  comprising  in 
5  prophetic  discourses,  the  prediction  of  the  great  calamities  which 
should  befall  Israel,  God's  very  merciful  preservation  of  a  rem- 
nant, their  restoration  and  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Anti-Christ.  Part  iv.  consists  of  the  next  4  chapters, 
comprising  the  historical  portion  of  the  book.  Part  v.  consists  of 
the  last  27  chapters,  comprising  in  12  prophetic  discourses,  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  prophecy,  embracing  the  whole  period  from 
the  Babylonish  ca})tivity,  and  bearing  us  with  eagle  flight  along 
the  glowing  path  of  prophecy,  the  prophet  transports  us  to  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  vision,  and  thence  discloses  to  our  view  in 
brightest  vision,  all  the  future  history  of  the  Church,  her  conflicts 
and  her  conquests,  till  the  glorious  consummation,  when  time  shall 
be  no  longer. 

In  this  part  the  prophet  dwells  at  considerable  length,  on  the 
long  promised  and  long  expected  Messiah  ;  he  describes  His  per- 
son. His  offices.  His  work.  His  sufferings.  His  kingdom.  His  glory, 
and  piercing  with  a  poet's  imagination,  and  a  prophet's  glance,  the 
long  vista  of  ages,  he  is  rapt  into  future  times,  and  exults  in  the 
universal  and  eternal  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  is  a  part 
which  claims  our  highest  regard  and  interest.     It  is  a  beautiful  and 
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glowing  description  of  occurrences  in  which  men  of  these,  and  of 
all  subsequent  times,  will  have  as  deep  an  interest  as  they  who 
have  lived  at  any  former  period. 

Our  principal  object,  however,  is,  as  I  stated  before,  to  contem- 
plate the  person,  the  work,  and  the  sufferings  of  our  glorious  Re- 
deemer, which  are  so  graphically  and  clearly,  so  tenderly  and  im- 
pressively, set  forth  in  the  portion  of  scripture  we  have  under  re- 
view. Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  every 
unprejudiced  mind  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  will,  on  carefully  reading  this  chap- 
ter, at  once  confess  that  it  can  speak  of  none  but  Jesus. 

It  appears  that  Cardinal  Hngo  de  Sancto  Caro,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  whose  first  division  of 
the  Bible  into  chapters,  we  now  have,  did  not  perceive  any  con- 
nection between  the  three  last  verses  of  the  52d  chapter  and  the 
beginning  of  this.  Our  opponents,  however,  think  that  there  is  a 
connection,  and  we  think  they  are  right.  To  have  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  proper  construction  of  the  following  chapter,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  3  last  verses  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  It  is  very  important,  says  Dr.  Alexander,  that 
the  intimate  connection  of  these  verses  with  the  following  chap- 
ter should  be  fully  recognized,  in  order  that  the  Jriri^  ^"2^  servant 

T      :         V  V 

of  the  Lord,  whose  humiliation  and  exaltation  are  here  men- 
tioned, may  be  identified  with  that  mysterious  person  whose  expi- 
atory sufferings  and  spiritual  triumph  form  the  great  theme  of  the 
subsequent  context.  To  the  general  agreement  among  Jews  and 
Christians  as  to  this  identity,  the  forced  hypothesis  of  Kabbi  Isaac 
Abarbanel  who  applies  the  last  3  verses  of  the  52d  chapter  to  the 
Messiah,  and  not  the  53d  chapter,  may  be  regarded  as  the  sole  ex- 
ception. The  liabbins,  in  their  statement  we  now  have  under  review, 
do  fully  recognize  this  identity  ;  only,   say  they,  ^'rj^^?  the   right 

interpretation  of  which  determines  the  meaning  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, to  the  end  of  the  53d  chapter,  means  not  the  Messiah,  but 
the  Captive  Daughter  of  Zion. 

Our  opponent's  statement  is  not  only  very  concise,  but  pecu- 
liarly comprehensive.  It  includes  the  entire  controversy.  It  as- 
serts, that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  the  only  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement;  that  this  prophecy  refers  to  the  Cap- 
tive Daughter  of  Zion ;  and  consequently,  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
Jesus  our  most  glorious  and  only  Redeemer.  We  take  each  as- 
sertion in  its  order. 

1st.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the  only 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 

Such  an  assertion,  by  an  Israelite,  comes  (rather)  with  a  bad 
grace.  An  Israelite  who  would  dare  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  appears   to  us  quite  as  incomprehensible  as  an  Israelite 
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denying  the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses ; 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  open  either  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
Rabinnical  writings,  or  even  the  prayer  book,  without  finding 
something  relating  to  this  scriptural  doctrine.  The  denial  of  this 
one  doctrine  prononnces  the  priesthood,  the  high-priesthood,  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  day  of  atonement,  to  be  useless  ordinan- 
ces ;  a  sentence  which  every  considerate  Israelite  must  allow  to  be 
nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  For,  what  is  the  law  of  Moses  but  a 
great  system  of  atonement?  Blot  out  the  passages  relating  to 
atonement  and  sacrifice,  and  how  much  of  the  whole  law  re- 
mains ?  But,  say  our  opponents,  our  objection  is  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  vicarious  suffering,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  victim. 
The  atonement  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  was  made  by  the  blood 
of  animals,  whereas  the  Christian  doctrine  represents  an  innocent 
and  sinless  man  suffering  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  this  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah. 

To  this  we  answer,  that,  until  our  opponents  can  show  us  that 
God  has  never  taught  nor  sanctioned  the  principle  of  the  innocent 
suffering  for  the,  guilty,  we  shall  still  firmly  believe  and  teach 
what  Jehovah  has  revealed  in  His  word.  There  is  no  created 
being,  man  or  angel,  that  can  lay  down  any  abstract  position  con- 
cerning the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  God's  dealings. 
We  cannot  possibly  determine,  a  priori,  any  general  truth  respect- 
ing the  right  or  the  wrong  of  God's  dealings,  independently  of  the 
revelation  which  He  has  given  ;  neither  can  we  presume  to  ques- 
tion the  rigliteousness  of  any  principle  or  mode  of  dealing  which 
God  lias  been  pleased  to  reveal.  The  thing  created  cannot  say  to 
Him  who  created  it,  what  doest  thou  ?  Hence,  whatever  God  is 
pleased  to  reveal,  we  must  receive  in  submission,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  right.  To  His  revelation  we 
turn,  and  by  it  we  are  desirous  that  the  question  should  be  tried. 
Our  op])onents  cannot  help  confessing  that  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  plainly  sets  torth,  in  principle  and  in  fact,  that  God 
does,  upon  certain  conditions  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  We  see  this  principle  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  an  innocent  animal  is  com- 
manded to  be  put  to  death,  instead  of  a  guilty  man.  Might  not 
one  urge  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  righteousness  of  Him 
whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  ?  No  !  say  the  Rabbins. 
"There  is  a  great  diff'erence  between  a  brute  and  a  man."  This 
is  indeed  a  mere  shifting  of  the  question  ;  for,  injustice  is  injustice 
still,  whether  it  be  exercised  on  man  or  beast ;  and  it  is  as  impos- 
sible that  a  righteous  God  should  be  unjust  to  a  brute,  as  that  he 
should  be  unjust  to  a  man.  Besides  we  are  very  ready  to  main- 
tain that  the  righteous  Judge  of  men  does  often  punish  the  inno- 
cent man  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  How  many  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  unoffending  children  have  suffered  the  punishment  of 
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death  for  the  first  sin  that  ever  was  committed  ?  What  numbers 
of  children  die  in  infancy,  long  befere  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
transgressing  any  one  ot  the  Divine  Commandments?  Adam 
sinned,  and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  is  executed  on  many  of 
his  unoffending  posterity.  This  is  a  daily  matter  of  fact.  Shall 
we  repine,  or  accuse  God  of  injustice  ?  God  forbid.  We  under- 
stand but  a  small  part  of  His  ways,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  He  is  righteous  in  them  all,  and  holy  in  His  works.  The  his- 
tory of  the  deluge,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Israel,  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  present  the  same  principle,  The  parents  were  indeed 
guilty,  but  tlie  children  suffered  in  the  general  calamity.  Achan's 
sin  was  imputed  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  until  he 
was  put  to  death,  they  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  him.  David 
committed  a  grievous  sin  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah. 
The  Lord  forgave  him.  But  how  ?  By  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  death  due  to  him  upon  his  innocent  child.  Here,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  innocent  sufferred  for  the  guilty.  Was  this  unrighteous  ? 
No!  say  the  Kabbins.  But  here  the  word  "atonement"  is  not 
used.  This  is  again  a  shifting  of  the  question.  But  we  have  a 
case  on  hand  in  which  the  innocent  men  were  put  to  death,  and, 
their  death  accepted  as  an  "  atonement"  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
In  the  days  of  David  there  was  a  famine  for  3  years,  successively. 
To  his  inquiries  of  the  Lord,  he  was  told,  that  it  was  for  Saul  and 
his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.  David  said 
unto  the  Gibeonites,  what  shall  I  do  for  you?  and  wherewith  shall 
I  make  an  "  atonement,"  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  ?  They  demanded  7  of  Saul's  children  to  hang  them  up  unto 
the  Lord  in  Gibeah,  of  Saul.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Lord  was  intreated  for  the  land.  Here  we  see,  first,  the  Israel- 
ites suffering  the  plague  of  famine  for  a  sin  which  they  had  not 
committed ;  and,  secondly,  "  atonement"  made,  not  by  the  death 
of  the  offender,  but  by  that  of  7  of  his  innocent  children. 

Having  thus  met  the  objection  as  it  stands,  we  feel  justified  in 
believing  that  God  has,  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  made  known 
His  intention  of  laying  on  one  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  And,  nntil 
our  opponents  can  prove  that  we  have  mistaken  the  Prophet's 
meaning,  it  will  be  most  certain  that  God  has  ordained  the  death, 
of  His  righteous  servant  as  an  "  atonement"  for  the  sins  of  the 
guilty  ;  and  no  general  argument  will  suffice  to  set  aside  the  plain 
declaration  of  God's  holy  word. 

We  feel  rather  surprised  to  find  the  teachers  in  Israel,  ready  to 
depart  from  the  Abrahamic  faith,  and  the  received  exposition  of 
the  Talmud,  in  which  they  profess  to  have  an  implicit  faith, 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  rid  of  the  Christian  argument,  which 
is  wholly  based  upon  the  word  of  the  living  God.  Suppose  that 
Abraham  had  held  it  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  require  a  human  sacrifice,  what  would  he  have  thought 
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wlien  Jehovah  told  him  "  take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac, 
wliom  thou  lovest,  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of 
the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of?  He  must  have  said,  this  is 
the  voice  of  the  evil  one  trying  to  deceive  me,  for  I  know  that  such 
a  sacrifice  cannot  be  acceptable  to,  God.  Even  if  Abraham  had 
been  silent,  would  not  Isaac  have  protested  against  a  proceeding 
so  contrary  to  the  principle  instilled  into  him  by  his  father?  The 
silence  and  submission  of  both,  prove  to  demonstration,  that  this 
modern  Jewish  doctrine  formed  no  part  of  Abraham's  or  Isaac's 
creed ;  nor  indeed,  of  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Jews.  In  their 
prayer-book,  we  find  them  everywhere  deploring  the  want  of  sacri- 
fices, and  admit  their  necessity  by  entreating  Jehovah  to  look 
upon  prayer  and  fasting,  as  if  they  were  sacrifices.*  Indeed,  so 
deeply  is  this  faitli  in  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  engraven  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Jews  kill  a  cock 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  "  atonement"  as  a  sacrifice,  that  they  may 
not  be  altogether  without  a  victim.  They  not  only  confess  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Mosaic  "  atonement,"  but  also  lay  down  as  a  truth 
that  the  death-of  the  righteous  has  the  same  "atoning"  efficacy 
as  the  sacrifices.    Both  Jarchi  and  the  Talmud  ascribe  "  atoning  " 
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J  ii^i?)2  by  ^ii)25?i  •n:j?i)2:a  i^^rin  pnp  ^^nipn  ^b:s:3  •'n^^sb 

T  -:    -         -  :    -  T    :  -:  ;  •    t   -       )  -    :  )t  :    -  |:     ■  •    :         I    v    r    . 

Sovereign  of  all  worlds  ;  tliou  didst  command  us  to  oifer  the  daily  sacrifice 
in  its  appointed  time  ;  and  that  the  priests  should  officiate  in  their  proper 
service,  and  the  Levites  at  tlieir  desks,  and  the  Israelites  in  their  station. 
But,  at  present,  on  account  of  our  sins,  the  temple  is  laid  waste,  and  the  daily 
sacrifice  has  ceased  ;  for  we  have  neither  an  oflSciating  priest,  nor  a  Levite 
upon  the  desk,  or  an  Isi'aelite  at  his  station.  But  thou  hast  said,  that  the 
pi'ayers  of  our  lips  shall  be  accepted  as  the  offering  of  bulls.  Therefore,  let 
it  be  acceptable  before  thee.  0  Eternal  Self  Existence,  our  God,  and  the  Grod 
of  our  ancestors,  that  the  prayers  of  our  lips  may  be  accounted,  accepted,  and 
esteemed  before  thee,  as  it'  we  had  offered  the  daily  sacrifice  in  its  appointed 
time,  and  had  stood  in  our  station.     (Daily  prayers,  edit.  JSfew  York,  p.  14.) 
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efficacy  to  the  death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.*  It  is  indeed  surpri- 
sing to  hear  an  Israelite  deploring  the  want  of  an  "  atonement," 
praying  for  its  restoration,  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of  "  atone- 
ment "  by  the  death  of  the  righteous  ;  and  yet  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Christians  denies  and  contradicts  it  all.  This  is  indeed 
prevarication  with  the  Lord.  But  we,  in  the  spirit  of  Joshua,  pub- 
lically  tell  them  and  the  world  at  large,  that  we  have  firmly  resolved 
to  serve  the  Lord,  and,  closely  following  His  Holy  word,  we 
are  ready  to  deny  in  toto  any  meritorious  efficacy  to  the  death  of 
any  sinful  man ;  and  are  equally  ready  to  assert  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  name  is  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  "that  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chas- 
tisement of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we 
are  healed." 

2d.  It  is  further  affirmed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  does 
not  refer  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  the  captive  Daughter  of  Zion. 

We  have  already  shown  in  the  preceding  argument  how  the 
Rabbins  deny  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood and  worship,  and  contradict  both  the  Talmud  and  their  own 
pui:)lic  prayers,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  *' atonement." 
We  shall  now  show  how  wilfully  they  have  forsaken  the  most  an- 
cient expositions  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  and 
again  given  the  lie  to  their  public  prayers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
irresistible  evidence  of  the  63d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  favour  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 


TFhy  is  the  account  of  Miriam's  death  immediately  given  after  the  chap- 
ter about  the  red  heifer  ?  To  teach  thee  that  as  the  offerings  make  "  atone- 
ment," so  also  the  death  of  the  righteous  makes  "  atonement."  Jarchi's 
Commentary  on  the  20th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 

This  axiom    of  Jarchi  is  also    formally   asserted   in  the  Talmud,  e.  g. 

nns  n)2  ^b  i)2ib  ?  n)3iii^  rris  ntunsb  D-^i^a  tirr^^s  n^^Di  n^b 
n)2b  iT::?bi^  n'js:  tins::^  uy^i2  bts  ^nrr^^a  qjs:  nis^^  n^iijsj 
n^iriD  ^'irinn^  ^bn^ib  ^n^nn::  ^^ir^nb  ]^rMi^  nn^):  hdi^d;) 

Why  is  the  death  of  Miriam  annexed  to  the  chapter  concerning  the 
red  heifer?  To  teach  thee  that  as  the  red  heifer  made  "  atonement,"  so 
also  the  death  of  the  righteous  makes  "  atonement."  Rabbi  Eleazer  says, 
why  is  the  death  of  Aaron  annexed  to  the  account  of  the  garments  of  the 
priesthood  ?  To  teach  thee  that  as  the  garments  of  the  priesthood  make 
"  atonement,"  so  also  the  death  of  the  righteous  makes  "  atonement." 
Babylonian  Talmud,  Tract  Moeed  CkaLtan,  fol.  xxviii.  col.  1. 

28 
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Although  the  above  given  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is  the 
most  prevailing  among  the  modern  Kabbins,  yet,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  adopted  ;  for,  it  has  never  given  universal  satisfaction.  Hence, 
the  attempt  to  explain  it  in  various  ways.  Some  apply  it  to  Abra- 
ham ;  others  to  Moses ;  others  to  Ezra ;  others  to  Jeremiah ;  oth- 
ers to  Josiah ;  and  others  to  any  righteous  person.*  We  may  well 
ask,  what  reason  have  these  and  other  Rabbins  for  departing  from 
the  true  interpretation  contained  intheTargum  and  many  other  an- 
cient expositions?  We  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  the  urgency  of 
the  case.  If  they  once  admit  that  this  chapter  applies  to  the  Mes- 
siah, then  they  would  also  admit  a  suffering  Messiah,  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  and  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
He.  Their  extreme  anxiety  on  this  subject  proves  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Christian  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  Indeed,  their 
very  singular  conduct  in  having  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  ex- 
clude this  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  from  the  public  reading  in 
the  Synagogue  is  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  plainness  with 
which  this  chapter  speaks  of  Jesus.  In  the  weekly  portions  of  the 
Prophets  read  in  the  Synagogue,  one  begins  Is.  li.  12,  and  ends 
lii.  12;  another  at  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  prophecy  describing  the  person,  the  work,  and  the 
sufifering  of  the  glorious  Messiah,  comprised  in  the  last  3  verses  of 
the  52d  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  53d,  is  altogether  excluded. 
Our  opponents,  who  very  evidently  felt  the  force  and  evidence  of 
the  argument,  could  not  give  us  a  more  striking  proof;  and  we 
cannot  expect  from  them  a  more  open  confession,  that  this  prophecy 
is  applicable  only  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  we  are  led  to  examine  closely  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Almighty,  and  compare  them  with  the  plans  of  fallen, 
erring,  and  fallible  man,  we  discover  a  like  difference  prevailing, 
as  in  the  works  of  nature  when  compared  with  those  of  art.  The 
works  of  art  may  at  first  sight  appear  the  most  finished  and  beauti- 
ful, but  when  the  eye  is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  their  contexture, 
the  nicest  v/orkmanship  is  detected  to  be  rough  and  blemished. 
Not  so  with  the  works  of  nature.  They  gain  by  the  most  critical 
examination ;  and  those  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  defective 
or  rude,  the  more  closely  they  are  analyzed,  discover  the  more 
exact  construction  and  consummate  beauty.     In  like  manner  the 


*  Do  not  all  these  persons  belong  to  those  who  must  say  I^^^S    1*5^3 

■j^i^^Jri  "  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ?"     The  very  best  of  men  have 

ever  acknowledged  this.  See  Psal.  li.  4-6.  Is.  vi.  5.  Ixiv.  6.  Dan.  ix.  4-19, 
This  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Jewish  controversialists  is  altogether 
inexcusable. 


w. 
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Bystem  of  linman  speculation  and  worldly  policy,  although  at  first 
they  may  seem  plausible,  and  even  profound,  soon  betray  in  their 
progress  the  narrowness  of  their  finite  understanding  ;  while  the 
decrees  and  counsels  of  Jehovah,  which  appear  to  furnish  objec' 
tions,  either  against  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  heaven,  have,  upon 
more  extensive  view  of  their  conset^uences,  and  upon  closer  study 
of  the  word  of  life,  very  often  afforded  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
both.  These,  and  such  like  reflections,  must  suggest  themselves 
to  our  thoughts  the  more  we  study  and  meditate  upon  the  chapter 
before  us.  And,  while  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  and  still 
is,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ; 
we  earnestly  pray  that,  unto  us  He  may  ever  be  "  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

After  describing  in  his  own  majestic  and  beautiful,  style  the 
future  glory  and  salvation,  the  Lord  has  in  store  for  the  captive 
Daughter  of  Zion,  the  Prophet  at  once  proceeds  to  introduce  the 
person  by  whom  so  great  a  salvation  would  be  effected ;  not  by 
reason  of  their  righteousness,  but  of  sovereign  grace,  yea,  by  the 
very  person  whom  they  rejected,  even  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation, 
who  for  our  sakes,  "  took  upon  Ilim  the  form  of  a  servant." 

Behold  my  servant !  He  shall  make  wise  ;* 
He  shall  be  raised  aloft,  and  magnified,  and  very  highly  exalted,  f 


*  llStl  I^emonst.  interj.  comp.  of  "i  J^  and  ^  parag.     This  part,  is  em- 
••  •  '  "      . 

ployed  to  direct  the  reader's  special  attention.     The  addition  of 

the  final  y^  parag.  (as  in  this  instance)  renders  this  part,  pre-emi- 
nently more  emphatic. 
^i^'jjji  Hiph,    fut.  3d  pers.   sing.   mas.  ab  ^J^fe    to  be  prudent,  to  act 

prudently,   wisely;  to   be   successful,    to  act   prosperously;  to 
make  prudent,  wise.     The  Hiph.  form  here  must  be  rendered  in 
the  last  active  sense. 
l^Tj^^  n.  mas.   sing,  with  suff.   1st  pers.  sing.   mas.  ab  "^^2^  to  work, 

labour,  till  the  ground  ;  to  serve,  serve  God,  i.  e.  to  worship 
God,  serve  Him  with  offering  a  sacrifice,  &c. ;  to  compel  to  work, 
bring  into  bondage;  &c.      The  n.  ^^3?  is  used  as  a  low  epithet, 

and  is  applied  to  common  servants  and  slaves;  and,  as  a  very 
honourable  epithet,  and  is  applied  to  the  pious  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  :  e.  g.  Abraham,  Psal.  cv.  6,  42  ;  to  the  prophets  ;  e.  g. 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Isaiah,  Is.  xx.  3  ;  and  preeminently  to 
the  Messiah,  as  the  most  distinguished  Divine  Ambassador,  Is. 
xlii.  1,  xhx.  6,  liii.  11,  Philip,  ii.  7.  The  great  mass  of  Jewish 
Commentators    apply   the   epithet    Jii^^    ^"2^   to   the  King 

Messiah. 
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In  this  beautiful  description  of  the  Messiah's  future  very  high 
exaltation,  the  Prophet  fully  intimates  that  He  was  one  with  God, 
as  plainly  stated  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  50th  chapter : 
Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  Jehovah, 
That  obeyeth  tlie  voice  of  His  servant  ? 

Thus  plainly  foretelling  that  Messiah  would  be  God  and  man — 
though  a  servant,  yet  the  Lord — though  debased,  still  exalted — a 
victim,  but  Himself  the  priest — subject,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
as  the  glory  would  follow,  and  he  would  become  Prince — involved 
in  death,  and  yet  victor  over  death — poor,  but  also  rich,  and  making 
many  rich  at  the  same  time — a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  exposed  to  infirmities,  unknown,  and  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution and  humiliation,  but  also  a  King,  a  conqueror,  glorious, 
and  altogether  lovely.  All  these  apparently  contradictory  quali- 
ties had  their  fulfillment  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Our  opponents,  however,  say,  the  Prophet  here  speaks  of  Israel, 
not  of  the  Messiah  ;  certainly  not  of  Jesus.* 


1 


^^Tj'^'n  Kal.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing,  mas,   ab  Q:^^  to   be  exalted,  to  becoma 

T 

high  ;  to  be  high,  lofty ;  to  be  extolled  with  praises. 
i^iS^l  Niph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  with  pref.  i  conv.  ah  ij^j^j  to  lift 

I    •  :  :  '  T 

or  raise  up ;  to  be  Hfted  up,  raised,  elevated,  exalted,  &c. 
jr^^'^l  Kal  pret.   3d  pers.    sing.    mas.  with  pref.  ^  conv.  ab  ^^^  to  be 

-  I  :  :  -  T 

high,  lofty  ;  to  be  exalted,   elevated,  &c.      The  use  of  the  three 
verbs  j:j^^  jjj^iu!]  ^^^  'D^'l  is   very  emphatical,   being  very  ex- 

-     r  IT 

pressive  of  the  Messiah's  superlative  exaltation  and  infinite  glory. 

^^^  n.   mas.    sing,    used  here   as   an    adv.   ab    ^t]^   to  bend,  &c.  j 

•  to  be  strong,  robust;  hence,  '^i^^  might,  power,  excess;  hence, 

adv.  very,  exceedingly,  greatly.     It  is  used  here  as  a  predicative 
particle  qualifying  the  foregoing  verb. 

•)"  The  parallel  expressions  here  are  simply  correlative,  the  mutual  rela- 
tion being  that  of  cause  and  efTuct.  He  shall  be  raised  aloft,  &c.,  because 
lie  shall  make  His  people  wise  unto  salvation  ;  endowing  them  with  that 
heavenly  wisdom  which  involves  a  prosperity  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
happiness  in  that  world  of  eternal  bliss. 

:  1^)2  nnrii  sj^iddi  tiiT  i^b'^^s^i  m^i  ^^otoi  bi3?  titci 

Behold,  my  servant  Israel  shall  make  wise,  when  he  goes  forth  from  the 
captivity  of  Edom,  (i.  e.  Christendom)  and  Ishmael,  (i.  e.  the  Mohamme- 
dan Dominion)  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  "  uncircumsized  and  un- 
clean." And  thenceforward  he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very 
high.     Chizzuck  Etnunah.  cap  xxiii,  apud  Wagenseil,  in  loco. 

:ini25  uy^i:i  iip^  "^ini?  n^b:i^  D^)3'^n  n^in^nn^n 
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Here  the  Kabbins  betray  their  bad  taste  and  judgment  in  sacred 
criticism.  In  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  Prophet  had  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  Israel  collectively,  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  : — li.  lY,  "  Awake,  awake ;  stand  up,  O  Jerusalem  !"  verse 
18,  "  There  is  none  to  guide  her  among  all  the  sons  whom  she  hath 
brought  forth."  This  figure  is  continued  in  lii.  2  ;  after  which, 
the  Prophet  lays  aside  the  figure,  and  addresses  the  people  literally 
as  the  people:  and  in  liv.  1,  he  again  addresses  the  nation  under 
the  figure  of  a  woman, — "Sing,  0  barren,  thou  that  didstnot  bear!" 
Now,  it  seems  (rather)  harsh  to  suppose  that  the  Prophet  should 
pass  so  abruptly  from  female  to  male,  and  then  again  to  female, 
and  that  the  same  subject  should  be  intended  all  the  time ;  the 
change  of  figure  and  of  gender  does,  to  say  the  least,  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  person  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  is  different  to  the  one 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  and  following  chapters.  Who  then  can 
be  the  person  spoken  of  here  under  the  title  "my  servant?"  To 
this  we  give  the  answer  in  the  language  of  the  best  and  wisest 


Behold,  in  the  latter  days,  my  servant  Jacob,  i.  e.  those  who  are  righteous 
amongst  them,  shall  prosper.     Jarchi  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  in  loco. 

i)DD  '^ini?  nniJi^  i^ipi  b^^itn'^  inib:^  b3?  ni)35<5  t\^rr\  ntuisn 

:  "^^nnnn  ^trjs5  np^J'i  ^in3?  b^ii^^  nn^sn  i^^j^sti) 

This  paragraph  is  spoken  of  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  he  is  called  my 
servant,  as  in  chapter  xli.  8.  "  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob, 
whom  I  have  chosen."     R.  D.  Kimchi  Comment,  in  Jesaiam,  in  loco. 

tDiijn  i^y  js;im  b^^^^)2  STib:in  n'^ntu  ^^  b^  ^i^^  o^^to  n^m 

Behold,  the  meaning  of  my  servants  is,  every  one  of  Israel  that  is  in  cap- 
tivity, even  he  is  a  servant  of  God.  Aben  Ezra  Comment,  in  Jessaiam,  in 
loco. 

And  the  Graon  Rabbi  Saadiah,  interpreted  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  of 
Jeremiah  ;  and  his  interpretation  is  a  good  one.  Saadiah  Gaon,  apud  Aben 
Ezra,  in  loco. 

:  nnn^  "rb)2  in^tuis'^ 

The  second  mode  of  interpretation  is,  that  which  appears  to  me  that  this 
whole  prophecy  wns  spoken  concerning  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  Abarbanel 
Comment,  in  Esaiam,  in  loco. 

Of  all    these  interpretations,  we  may  say  as  Abarbanel    did  of  Rabbi 
Saadiah  Gaon's  exposition  concerning  Jeremiah  : 

In  truth  I  do  not  see  even  one  verse  that  can  prove  the  truth  of  its  applica- 
tion to  Him,  (and  indeed  to  none  other  but  Jesus.) 
30 
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Christian  Rabbi : — "  Let  this  mind  be  in  yon,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus  :  who,  being  in  tlie  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God  :  But  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  :  And  being  formed  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given 
Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  That  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
Philip.  II,  5,  IL  In  addition  to  St.  Paul  s  true  commentary  on  the 
passage  before  us,  we  will  also  quote  the  language  of  the  Targum, 
and  the  Yalkut  Shimoni  on  this  very  passage  we  have  under 
consideration : 

:  li^inb  ^^'pri  '^r^io'^i  dii'^  ^wi:iii2  "^m^?  nb:^'^  5<n 

Behold  my  servant,  the  Messiah,  shall  prosper;  He  shall  be  ex- 
alted and  increased,  and  be  very  strong.  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
in  loco.  * 

:  1^)2  nnrii  ssituii  Qin^  :  n^'C^nn  ^b)2  nr  oin:s?  ^DtD^  nin 
,nto^^  js:t2J5-i  */'^^  bi<  ^T  ^^1)2^^^  in  mnDtn  ,tinin:s:  ])2)2^^^ 

jiniirn  ^^t!f{bi2)2  nn:^i  ^?^^^  '^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  i^  mriDtu 
?b-ii:\n  nn  nn^^  ^)2  ^)2^^  pi  :Dnb  nni:ni  tin'^nr^i  i:^^5in 
;i5'^tiiDi5?)2  &^Dii)3  iD-^^^tus^a  bbin^a  :s:ini  Jtimjsjn  ])2  bii':;  jj^inti) 

:  lib  jj^siD  itiiinrini  ,vb3?  i^^^oibtn  idi)2 

Behold  my  servant:  He  shall  make  wise.  This  is  the  King  Mes- 
siah. He  shall  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  He 
shall  be  exalted  more  than  Abraham,  for  of  Him  it  is  written,  "I 
have  exalted  my  hand  to  the  Lord."  Gen.  xiv,  22.  He  shall  be  ex- 
tolled more  than  Moses,  for  of  him  it  is  written,  "  Thou  sayest  unto 
me,  extol  or  carry  them  in  thy  bosom."  Numb,  xi,  12.  And  He 
shall  be  higher  than  the  ministering  angels,  for  it  said,  "  As  for  their 
rings,  they  were  so  high."  Ezek.  i,  18.  And  thus  it  is  said,  "  Who 
art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?"  Zack.  iv,  7,  for  he  is  greater  than 
the  fathers  :  "  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was 


*The  Israelites  believe  that  Jonathan,  the  author  of  the  Targum,  was 
a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Ilillel,  who  flourished  about  30  years  bifore  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Gesenius  assigns  the  2d  or  3d  century,  as  the  date  when  the  text  of  this 
Targum  attained  to  its  present  state.  Whichever  date  we  take,  his  testimony 
is  certainly  very  ancient. 
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bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed."*  These  two  important 
ancient  Jewish  testimonies  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  ancient 
Israelites  have  interpreted  this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and  did 
firmly  belive  that,  although  the  Messiah  is  superior  to  the  three 
patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and  the  ministering  angels,  yet,  he  was  to  be 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  One  would  fancy 
that  the  latter  testimony  is  almost  an  epitome  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment in  the  first  2,  and  a  part  of  the  3d  chapters  of  his  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Notwithstanding  the  irresistible  force  of  the  above  two  ancient 
testimonies,  yet,  because  they  come  from  a  non-controversial  side, 
the  Rabbins  are  disposed  to  evade  them.  We  will  therefore  add 
another  testimony  which  no  Israelite  who  frequents  the  sjmagogue 
can  deny,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  confess  that,  in  his  prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  his  lips  say  one  thing  and  his  heart  another.  An- 
nually, at  the  Passover  feast,  this  portion  of  the  scripture  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  Messiah  in  all  the  synagogues  in  the  world,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

nrni  t^^r^i  m:^^  q^t 

•  •  •  • 

Fly,  my  beloved,  until  the  end  of  the  vision  speaks. 

Hasten  that  the  shadows  may  flee  away. 

Let  him  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  high,  that  is  now  despised. 

Let  him  instruct,  and  reprove,  and  sprinkle  many  nations,  f 

Here  we  have  3  verses  of  this  prophecy  distinctly  quoted, 
Hi,  13,  14,  and  liii,  3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  these 
verses.  Nor  can  there  be  controversy  about  the  person  of  whom 
they  are  spoken.  Every  Israelite  who  is  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing his  prayers  knows  that  they  are  understood  of  the  Messiah. 
With  what  consistency,  then,  can  any  Rabbi  assert  that  this  pro- 
phecy refers  to  any  one  else  ?  Is  it  honest,  in  prayer  to  God  to 
apply  this  passage  to  tlie  Messiah,  and  in  controversy  with  man 
to  deny  and  dispute  this  application  ?  This  strange  conduct  tends 
only  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief  already  expressed,  viz:  That  in  the 
non-controversial  writings,  and  in  the  solemn  and  public  prayers  to 


1, 


*  Vide  Tanchuma,  apud  Yalckut.     Part  II.  fol.  53,  col.  3.    Edit.  Frank- 
fort-on-the  Oder.  A.  M.  5469. 


Feast. 


■\Vide  )-]^3  ^125  lllUi^'l  'Vp  ^'2V  Prayers  used  during  the  Passover 
St.     Page  72.         ' 
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a  heart-searching  God,  the  Israelites  throughout  tlie  world,  unani- 
mously apply  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah.  This  is  not  denied  even 
by  the  Rabbins  themselves,  for,  some  of  them  begin  their  com- 
mentaries on  this  prophecy  by  mentioning  the  Christian  exposition, 
and  with  an  open  confession  that  they  wilfully  depart  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  exposition,  because  the  ancient  Jews  applied  this 
prophecy  to  the  Messiah.*  That  this  verse  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  there  is  no  sover- 
eign or  sage,  whose  glory  can  be  compared  with  that  of  our 
Saviour,  who  achieved  the  greatest  revolution  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  ;  and  has  efiected  the  mightiest  moral  changes 
amongst  men.  His  name  has  put  to  flight  the  hosts  of  false  Gods 
that  were  once  the  objects  of  worship ;  effectually  banished  heathen 
idolatry  from  a  great  part  of  the  world  ;  carried  with  it  the  light 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  taught  men  to  worship  the  Living  God,  the 


*T)2i  fe^inti)  i5^n:ibs  ^by:i  '\^)2^  ti^iz  ™p  nirisn  tiJj^T 
:  uy^r^  noi^  i^im  ^"^12  ibiD  tr>ip)2n  rr^n  nintu  cvn  ^d  Vt 

This  chapter  is  very  difficult.  Our  opponents  in  controversy  say  that  it 
refers  to  their  God.  Many,  however,  interpret  it  of  the  Messiah,  because 
our  ancient  Rabbins,  of  blessed  memory,  have  declared  that  the  Messiah 
was  born  about  the  time  of  the  Temple's  destruction ;  and  that  He  is  bound 
in  chains.     Aben  Ezra,  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  in  loco. 

'^D  ?n5S5Tn  n^sjin^n  nn^i<5  ^^  b:?  Mib  &^^n  n^itn^in  nb^^ti^n 
t]bti?in^n  ibntu  tu'^^n  imii^  b5?  miuTS  Q'^i::si5n  ^i^dti  n^n 

b'T  D'l^Dn  wi  "p  t]:^  innt5s:nb  i^wn  n^tr^a  b^  nmnn 

The  first  question  is  to  know  of  whom  this  prophecy  is  spoken  ;  for,  behold 
the  wise  men  of  the  Nazarenes  have  explained  it  of  that  man  whom  they 
hanged  in  Jerusalemj  towards  the  clofie  of  the  second  Temple,  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  the  son  of  the  blessed  God,  and  bscame  incarnate 
in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  as  is  declared  in  their  books.  And  truly  Jona- 
than ben  Uzziel  has  interpreted  it  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  come.  And 
this  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  blessed  memory,  in  many  of 
their  expositions.     Abarbanel  Comment,  in  Jesaiam,  in  loco. 

"  The  outset  of  these  expositions  is  plainly  controversial,  and  yet  contain 
a  formal  confession  that  the  ancient  Israelites  did  apply  this  prophecy  ex- 
clusively to  the  Messiah,  because  they  did  believe  that  He  sufiered  for  the 
sins  of  the  people." 
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Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  has  been,  and  is  now  the  highest 
authority  for  the  purest  an(?  most  beneficial  system  of  morality 
ever  presented  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  civilized  and  highly 
cultivated  men.  This  is  indeed,  a  substantial  glory — a  glory  which 
even  His  bitterest  enemies  dare  not  deny. 

As  the  leading  features  of  this  prophecy  are  profound  humilia- 
tion, and  exalted  glory,  the  Prophet  proceeds  to  say : 

As  many  hissed  because  of  thee  ;  (saying,)* 


*  For  the  better  representation  of  the  Jewish  conduct  towards  our  Saviour, 
I  have  rendered  the  verb  13)212!)  ^°  ^^^^*   The  Jewish  main  aim  was  to  mock, 

hiss,  and  revile  ;  and  not  to  sympathize  or  admire.  I  will  let  them  speak 
for  themselves. 

Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Joh.  i,  46. 

Shall  Christ  come  out  of  G-alilee  ?  Joh.  vii.  41. 

Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  son  ?  Matth.  xiii.  55, 

Is  not  thisAhe  Carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary?  Markvi.  3. 

This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.  Luke  xv.  2. 

We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  Luke  xix.  14. 

We  have  no  King  but  Caesar.  Joh.  xix.  15. 

And  they  cried  out  all  at  once,  saying,  away  with  this  man,  and  release 
ttnto  us  Barabbas.  Luke  xxiii.  18. 

And  they  that  passed  by  railed  on  Him,  wagging  their  heads,  and  say- 
ing, Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  Cross.  Likewise  also  the  chief-priests 
mocking',  said  among  themselves  with  the  scribes,  He  saved  others.  Himself 
He  cannot  save.  Let  Christ  the  King  of  Israel,  descend  now  from  the 
Cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.  Mark  xv.  29-32. 

The  verb  t)'^)^  to  hiss,  is  very  often  put  in  parallel  with  0)2 '2)  as  both 

convey  the  idea  of  contempt  and  aversion,  e.  g. 

1  Kings,  ix.  8.  p^m  tDi25^  V^^  -1^5?  bS 

I         T         T    ;  •  T    T  ..  r 

pitn'^i  QiD^  n^b3?  nni?  J^npitiibi  n?2trib  ini^^n  TiJ^n  nss:  ^tr\)2m 

TV-  T  _ 

nsnnb^  nfDitn'bi  r]mb^  nbu^^b 
-b^  pntn'^i  0125^  n^bs?  id:?  b3  riTatrib  qIijs^  nn^m' 

"   -   I  :  .  :  •    T      ••  T         ••  T    -  :  v:  t  :    ^  : 

rjri3)2-b3 
np'itijbi  n72©i  m3>Tb  cd^sti^-i 

)  T  ••     :    •  :  T    -  :         t-:  -  •  •.    .   .  _ 

*'  The  Israelites  generally  consider  these  two  verbs  as  synonymous." 
32 


Jer. 

xix.  8. 
XXV.  8. 
xxix.  18. 

xhx.  17. 
li.  37. 

2  Chron.xxix. 

8. 

**,'r 
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His  appearance  is  so  disfigured,"'^  more  than  that  of  man ; 
And  so  is  his  form  disfigured,  more  than  tlie  sons  of  men. f 
This  verse  contains  a  very  exact  description  of  the  Jewish 
apostacy.  Alas !  no  sooner  did  Jesus  announce  Himself  as  the 
Lord's  Servant,  as  coming  to  finish  the  work  which  His  Father  gave 
Him  to  do,  than  He  was  hissed  at  and  treated'^most  contemptuously 
by  those  whom  he  came  to  save.  "He  came  unto  His  own,  and 
His  own  received  him  not.":]:  The  parallel  expressions  in  tliis  verse 
are  like  those  of  the  preceding  verse,  being  simply  correlative,  the 
mutual  relation  being  that  ot  cause  and  effect.'  The  Jews  hissed 
at  Him,  because  of  His  appearance  being  so  disfigured,  &c.  i.  e. 
His  sufferings.  They  thought  that  the  criteria  by  which  they  were  to 
know  the  true  Messiah,  would  be  His  immediate  glory  and  exalta- 
tion. His  illustrious  birth  and  fame.  His  valour  and  ability,  as  well 
as  readiness  to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage,  and  avenge  all  their 
enemies;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  that  pertained  more  strictly 
to  His  second,  than  to  His  first  Advent.  Hence  the  rejec- 
tion, for  a  while,  of  the  natural  branches;  and,  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  into  Christ's  fold  ;  or  the  engrafting  of  the  wild  olive 
tree  into  the  place  of  the  natural  branches,  which  were  broken  off 
because  of  unbelief.  This  admission  or  engrafting  is  fully  described 
in  the  following  verse : 

So  shall  He  sprinkle  many  nations:  | 
Before  Him  shall  Kings  shut  their  mouths  ; 
For  what  was  not  before  declared  to  tliem,  they  shall  see. 
And  what  they  had  not  beard,  they  shall  attentively  consider. 


*^ri1I)^  n.  mas.  sing,  const,  of  ^nijD^a  ^^  tlHI^  to  destroy, ruin  ;  to  in- 

"        :       •  I        ;       •  -       r 

jure  very  greatly;  (hence,  to  disfigure,  as  in  the  text  ;)  to  corrupt,  to  act 
corruptly.  , 

I  The  preposition  ^  in  the  words  tU'^j}^^  and  "i^l^t^^  has  a  comparative 

sense ;   '^more  than." 

:j:Joh.  i.  u. 

II  ^^1  3d  pers.  sing.  fut.  Iliph.  ab  ^'j*^  to  exult  with  joy ;  to  be  sprinkled. 

I    r 

Hiphil    ;-|^5-(  fut.  f]p  to  sprinkle,  be  sprinkled ;  to ''expiate."     (This  last 

sense  is  given  in  Davidson's  andCastelli's  Lexicons.)  Gcsenius,  in  his  Lexi- 
con, Bagster's  editioUj  cites  ihis  verse,  and  in  rendering  it,  ho  departs  from 
the  existing  punctuation  in  the    text.     Both  he  and  the   Ixx  join  "^i^^  to 

^^"2^  and  render  the   passage  as  follows  :7— Gescn.     So  shall  he  fill  many 

people  with  joy,  because  of  himself.  Ixx.  outw  ^aufXatT'ovTai  s&vy}  iroWa  sir' 
aurw  ;  whilst  the  vulg.  Chald.  Syr.  and  Arab,  follow  the  existing  punctua- 
tion..    The  Ixx.  have  uot  only  departed  from  the  punctuation^  but  also  from 
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That  this  passage  refers  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is 
very  evident  from  Romans  xv.  22,  where  St.  Paul  quotes  the  latter 
clause   of   the  verse   before  us,  verbatim   from  the   Septuagint. 

0\'s    ovx    avriyyiXri     <n'spi    ai5<roy,    o-vj^ovra,     xai    oi     ovx    axrixoaCii     <fvvri(fou(ft. 

"  To  whom  He  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall  see  :  and  they  that  have 
not  heard  shall  understand."  Thus  this  propliecy  has  been  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter,  and  is  still  in  the  course  of  fulfillment  until  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  shall  embrace  within  her  pure  commun- 
ion all  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  And,  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  this  very  day,  with  God's  oracles  in  their 
hands,  trample  under  foot  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
literally  hiss  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  Jesus ;  Gentile 
Monarchs,  Princes,  Nobles,  and  whole  nations,  count  it  their  high- 
est privilege,  to"  glorify,  adore,  and  worship  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  Messiah's  exaltation  here  described,  is  indeed  bearing  more 
than  a  due  proportion  to  the  humiliation  which  preceded  it;  for, 
in  spite  of  all  the  universal  contempt  with  which  the  ^'  one"  Jewish 
nation  treated  Christ,  yet,  never  has  mortal  attained  to  such  a 
pitdi  of  glorj'  as  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  His  name  the  whole 
civilized  world  has  for  centuries  bowed.  Him  the  greatest  names 
that  have  adorned  the  history  of  mankind  have  confessed.  Before 
Ilim  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  have  worshipped,  and 
Him  they  exalt  as  their  God  and  Saviour.  Where  is  the  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  ? 

;^p  Seems  too  allude  to  the  typical  sprinkling,  appointed  under 

the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  particularlv  to  those  per- 
formed by  the  high  priest,  who  was  commanded  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  of  the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  for  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple.*   These,  however,  were  but  the  shadows  of  good  things  to 


•^: 


the  reading.     They   probably  took    f^p  for   }»^'J25'n  as  in  the  phrase  Jj^^itiJ!} 

V  -  r    •  . 

^15^  Is.    ix.  15.  which   they  rendered   thus :     ra   crpoo'W'^rrt  ^aufAa^ovrag'. 

•     r 

They  also  read  a  plural  number  for  the  singular  j-|p;  ^aujaatfovrai,  being  the 

3d  pcrs.  pi.  fut.  of  ^aufxatfojaai,  mid.  of  ^auf;.a^w.  The  Syr.  rendering  of 
}-[iji  is  to  purify,  and  thechald.  to  scatter.  Many  Rabbins  think  that  J^p  is  ex- 
pressive of  speaking,  or  dropping  the  word,  which  is  often  compared  to  raia 
and  dew.     See  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  Ezck.  xx.  46,  xxi.  2.  Ilab.  ii.  14. 

^iJ^I  ^^^  P<^^s.  pi.  pret.  Kal  ab  Hb^l  ^^  see.  -.  These 

T  IT  ( 

^5!3l!liri<l  ^^  P*^^^'  P^-  P''^**  ILthpal  ab  "i^l^ior  'i:]^  to  discern.    J  . 

preterites  have  a  future  sense,  agreeable  to  rule.  See  Gesen.  Gramm. 
Sect.  124,  rule  4. 

*  Lcvit.  iv.  6. 
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come;  hence,  we  may  very  safely  infer  that,  in  this  prophecy,  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  and  the  sprinlding 
of  our  hearts  with  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  emphatically 
denominated  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling,"*  which  being  eifectually 
applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  cleanses  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,"f  and  purges  the  conscience  from  dead  works,  to 
serve  the  Living  God.if  D'^^'1  d^l!^-  ^^  ^^^is  expression,  the  Pro- 
phet predicts,  that,  as  a  "  single"  people  had  dispised  and  rejected 
Him,  so  the  whole  world  should  admire  and  receive  him. 
That  His  willingness  to  communicate  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  from  his  passion,  to  people  of  all  nations,  will  induce  the 
mightiest  monarchs  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  mouths,  in  tdken  of 
the  profoundest  humiliation  and  veneration.  And,  that  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  will 
induce  them  reverently  and  attentively  to  hearken  to  the  mighty 
voice  of  His  Gospel  which  is  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  belie veth."|| 

After  this  general  report  concerning  the  great  and  wonderful 
exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  the  Propet  interrupts  his  predictions  of 
success  and  triumph  to  bewail  the  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments which  should  intervene,  in  the  following  words : — 

Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?§ 

And  to  whom  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord  manifested? 


*  Heb.  xii.  24. 

t  Heb.  ix.  14. 

X  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 

II  Rom.  i.  16. 

§^Dri3'^'!2)b  "•  ^^^'  sing,  with  pref  ^  ^"^  ^^^  ^5  ^^^  P^^^*  P^^^-  ^^^^ 

"   T      ;     ;     • 

* 

nS^^^tl)    that  which  is  spoken,  or  heard ;  ab    ^)21^  to  hesLT.     It  may  also 

T  :  -      r 

be  taken  for  the  fem.  part,  passive,  meaning  that  which  is  heard.  The  Ixx's. 
rendering  is  axor\  i-rtg  sVio'Tsud'e  tt)  otxo>j  '/)|xwv  ?  The  suff  t]^  is  to  be  taken 
actively.       So  the  Targum :  Jj^^tl^iOlnb     V)2ni)2   ^^^    believed   our 

preaching  ? 

^■j'11':]  n.  com.  sing,  with  i  conj.  arm,  strength,  power,      j  These  2  n's. 

nin^  The  most  sacred  name  of  God.  ]  generally 

designate  the  Divine  omnipotence,  as  manifested  in  the  Messiah's 
mission.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  expressly  called  the  power  of  God. 
1  Cor.  i.  18.  Christ  is  called  the  arm  or  power  of  God.  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
Isaiah  uses  this  figure,  "  Arm  of  the  Lord,"  more  than  once,  for  the  Re- 
deemer. "  Jehovah  made  bare  His  Holy  Arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations. 
Is.  lii.  lO.     Therefore  His  Arm  brought  salvation  unto  Him.  Is.  lix.  l6. 


' 
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That  this  verse  refers  to  the  Jewish  unbelief,  is  evident  from 
Joh.  xii.  38,  and  Rom.  x.  16,  where  both  onr  Saviour  and  St.  Paul, 
thus  expound  it.  Although  Jehovah  did  manifest  many  visible 
tokens  of  His  mighty  power  in  those  most  stupendous  miracles  by 
which  He  gave  Testimony  to  the  gracious  mission  of  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  yet  how  few  Jews  were  convinced  by  them?  The  fact, 
that,  there  was  a  little  flock  who  heard  the  Shepherd's  voice  and 
followed  him,  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  question  does  not 
imply  an  entire  negation,  but  simply  expresses  astonishment  in  view 
of  the  comparative  small  number  of  Jewish  believers.  To  these 
few  the  n5?^)3©*   i-  e.  the   report  or   doctrine   of  the   incarnation 

atonement,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Redeemer,  served  as  objects 
well-fitted  in  their  nature  to  excite  their  most  profound  adoration 
and  wonder ;  whilst  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  was  a  stumbling-block.     ntnb!\5  manifested  or  revealed; 

T  T  ;   ■ 

not  outwardly,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  Christ  was 
revealed  and  preached  to  vast  numbers  ;  but  inwardly  and  with 
power  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  So  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Moses, 
though  revealed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Israelites,  yet,  he  was 


Therefore  mine  own  Arm  brought  salvation  unto  me.  Is.  Ixiii.  5."  The 
alraif»^bty  power  of  Jehovah  was  both  seated  in,  and  declared  and  exercised 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  His  powerful  words  and  mighty  deeds. 

ninbt\!D  ^^  P'^''^-  ^^"S-  f^"^'  P^^*'-  N'ph-  ab  5^^^  to  make  bare,  to  open, 

T    T     :     •  T     1 

to  disclose,   reveal  a  secret,  &c.     The    use  of  ^i?  in  this  place,   with  this 

verb,  is  thought  by  Ilcngstenberg,  to  imply  a  supernal  revelation.  For, 
says  he.  this  verb  is  everywhere  else  construed  with  p;v^  and  ^.     Unless  be 

means  the  Niph.  form,  I  would  reppectfully  suggest  the  two  following  passa- 
ges,  where  the   verb  is  construed  with  '^y   J-'nDi5?  b^  ^^^  Ji^ibl  Lam.  ii. 

14..   t]^.si:s!ton  b:^  nh  ^-^^-  i^.  22. 

Martini,  Jahn,  and  Rosenmuller  consider  this  verse  as  a  confession  of 
the  heathen  nations,  acknowledging  their  error  with  respect  to  Israel's  suf- 
ferings. This  is  precisely  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Jewish  contro- 
versialists, centuries  before  a  Martini,  a  Jahn,  or  a  RosenrnuUer  came  into 
existence.  The  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity  little  thought  that  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  would  find  defenders  of  their  arbitrary  and  per- 
nicious system  of  interpretation,  in  the  persons  of  Christijin  professors  ! 
The  very  singular  paraphrase  of  this  verse  by  Rosenmuller  is  entirely  Jew- 
ish : — hear  him  : — Cui  tale  Jovanae  potentiae  documentum  unquam  iunotuit, 
quale  nos  jam  videmus  in  admiranda  hac  populi  Ilebraei  vicissitudine  ?  It 
is  well  for  us  to  call  to  our  minds  our  Saviour's  gracious  caution  :  "  Beware 
of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits."  Matth.  vii.  15,  IG. 
33 
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and  is  to  this  day,  imrevealed  or  hid  from  their  minds  and  hearts.  2 
Cor.  iii.  14:. 

Having  referred  to  the  Jewish  unbelief,  the  Prophet  proceeds 
to  describe  their  wicked  and  carnal  prejudices  which  induced  them 
to  reject  tlie  Lord's  suffering  Anointed  : — 

For  He  grew  up  before  Him  like  a  sucker,  * 

And  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground: 


*  ^3>'^"1  3d   pers.  sing.   fut.  with  ^  conversive,  ab  j-j^^j?  to  come  up,  to 

ascend,  to  arise;  to  spring  or  grow  up.  The  Eng.  rendering  of  this  word 
as  a  fut.  prop,  is  entirely  precluded  by  the  i  conv.,  and  gratuitously  violates 

the  uniformity  of  the  description,  which  presents  Christ's  humiliation  as 
already  past. 

p^i'^S  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pref  3  for  Jpj^,  a  sucker,  sprout,  shoot,  from 

p^i  to  suck;  Hiph.  pi^iJi  to  give  suck,  to  suckle. 

j    -  T  J        .      ..   ^ 

V5Sb  ^-  ™^^-  sing,  with  pref.  ^  and  suff  3d  pers.  sing,  raas.,  in  his 

presence,  i.  e.  under  his  eyes;  referring  to  the  foregoing  j-[-j;-[i  by  whom  the 

Messiah  was  taken  notice  of,  though  not  by  men;  and  in  whose  sight  He 

was  precious,  though  despised  by  men. 

IDlilJDl  ^-  mys.  sing,  with  pref  ■)  conj.  and  ^  prep,  for  ;-[^,  a  root.  ^    This 

V"ni<)2  ^-  ^^^'  ®^^S-  ^'^^  P''^^-  )2  V^^V-  earth,  land,  ground.  >      °" 

j-j'^;^  n.  fem.  sing.,  drou't.;  ;-[':i);^  T"nj^  ^^^^  of  drou't.,  i  e.  dry  land.  J    very 

strikingly  sets  forth  the  reduced  and  obscure  state  of  David's  family  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  appearance;  a  family  which  was  once  like  a  lofty  tree 
in  elevation  and  splendour;  and  the  very  depressed  condition  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  in  reference  to  Ilis  state  of  exaltation,  lie  is  compared  to  a  lofty 
and  splendid  cedar,  under  which  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  are  to  be  lodged. 
Ezekiel  xvii.  22,  23. 

^5j^f^  n.  mas.  sing.,  form,  personal  appearance ;  handsome  form,  beauty. 

n?5<^)2  n.  mas.  sing.,  a  seeing,  looking;  sight,  vision,  appearance,  form. 

These  two  nouns  are  used  for  comely  form  and  comely  appearance.  So  in 
Gen.  xxix.  17,  f]^'^)2  nS^l  li^'vl  tlS^  tliH^n  bnil  but  Rachel  was 
beautiful  and  well-favoured.     In  1  Sam.  xvi.  18,  David  is  called  "^^^  1^^^ 

a  comely  person. 

As  ?ini<^!l"l  a^^  ^i(in)2n!]l  ^aJ'k  the  end  or  object,  the  connective  par- 
ticle 1  in  both   words  should  be  rendered  ''in  order  that,  to  the  end  that;" 

and  as  equivalent  to  a  relative  past,  i.  e.  a  future  form  with  1  conversive. 
The  want  of  form  and  beauty  described  in  this  verse,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  humiliation,  and  spiritual  kingdom,  in  which  there 
was  to  the  eyes  of  men,  ''no  form,  no  splendour,  no  magnificence." 

In  the   absence    of  positive    tradition  concerning  Christ's  personal  ap- 
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He  had  neither  form  nor  splendour,  that  we  should  regard  Him: 

Nor  appearance  that  we  should  desire  Him. 

Here  we  have  not  only  a  comprehensive  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messiah's  Immble  condition,  but  also  a  very  exact 
description  of  the  unbelieving  Jewish  mind.  We  find  it  in  the  whole 
train  of  their  arguments  and  reasons  for  rejecting  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth. Their  blind  unbelief  reasoned  thus  : — The  true  Messiah  is 
very  properly  designated  "  Jesse's  branch,  and  Jesse's  root  "*  in 
other  words,  "  David's  son  and  David's  Lord  ;"t  a  plant  of  renown;J: 
but  "  Jesus  grew  up  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  A  more 
insignificant  and  unpromising  object  cannot  be  imagined  than  a 
solitary  shrub  in  an  arid  soil,  and  under  a  sultry  sky.  The  true 
Messiah  is  also  designated  "The  desire  of  all  nations  ;"§  "The 
Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"!  in  whom  Israel  should  delight;  but 
Jesus  had  no  such  "  appearance  that  we  should  desire  Him." 
*'  His  appearance  was  so  disfigured,  more  than  that  of  man  ;  and 
so  is  His  form  disfigured,  more  than  the  sons  of  men."!"    The 


' 


pearance,  some  fathers  thought  that  He  was  deformed,  others,  that  He  was 
a  person  of  extraordinary  comeliness.  Tlie  only  legend  of  antiquity  which 
pretends  to  depict  Christ's  personal  appearance,  is  the  extraordinary  letter 
of  Publius  Lentullus,  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
As  this  letter  may  be  interesting  to  the  curious,  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  I  therefore  transcribe  it  here. 

Lentulus  Hierosolymitanorum  Praeses. 

S.  P.  Q.  ROMANO    S. 

Apparuit  temporibus  nostris  et  adhuc  est  homo  magnae  virtutis,  nomina- 
tus  Christus  Jesus,  qui  dicitur  a  gentibus  propheta  veritatis,  quemejus  dis- 
cipuli  vocant  filiuin  Dei,  suscitans  mortuos  et  sanans  languores.  Homo 
quidera  staturae  procerae,  spectabilis,  vultum  haUbns  venerabilem,  quem 
intuentes  possunt  et  diligere  et  formidare  :  capillos  vero  circinos  et  crispos 
aliquantum  caeruliores  et  fulgentiores,  ab  humeris  volitantes^  discrimen 
habcns  in  medio  capitis  juxta  morera  Nazarenorum  ;  frontera  planem  et 
serenissimam,  cum  facie  sine  ruga  ac  macula  aliqua,  quam  rubor  moderatus 
venustat.  Nasi  et  oris  nulla  prorsus  est  reprehensio,  barbam  habens  copio- 
sam  et  rubram,  capillorum  colore,  non  longam,  sed  bifurcatam,  oculis  va- 
riis  et  claris  existentibus.  In  increpatione  terribilis,  in  admonitione  placi- 
dus  et  amabilis,  hilaris  servata  gravitate,  qui  nunquam  visus  est  ridere, 
flere  autem  saepe.  Sic  in  statura  corporis  propagatus,  manus  habens  et 
membra  visu  delectabilia,  in  eloquio  gravis,  rarus,  et  modestus,  speciosus 
inter  filios  homiuum.    Valete. 

This  text  is  that  of  J.  Jac.  Grynaeus,  as  found  in  his  Monumenla  S.  P. 
orthodoxographa,  Basil.  1569,  fol. 

*  Isaiah  xi.  1,  10. 

■*  Psal.  ex.  1. 

if  Ezek.  xxxiv.  29. 

§  Hag.  ii.  7.  II  Mai.  iii.  1.         If  Isaiah,  lii.  14. 
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majesty  and  grace  of  the  Messiah's  person  and  Kingdom,  as  so 
sweetly  sung  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm,  did  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  outward  appearance  of  Jesus  of  T^azaa- 
eth.  "  He  had  neither  form  nor  splendour,  that  we  should  regard 
Him."  He  had  no  robes  of  royalty,  no  diadem  adorning  His 
brow,  no  splendid  retinue,  no  gorgeous  array.  Like  the  prince  of 
this  world,  by  whom  they  are  influenced,  they  are  disposed  to 
quote  only  a  part  of  the  word  ot  truth  ;  leaving  out  of  sight  all  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah's  sufterings,  but  dwelling  very 
minutely  on  those  relating  to  His  glory.  Jesus  indeed,  did  not 
come  heralded  by  any  pomp  of  worldly  circumstances,  but  never- 
theless accredited  by  the  voice  of  heaven,  which  announced  TOO 
years  before,  that  such  would  be  His  first  appearance;  and,  the 
very  fact  that  such  was  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  fear- 
lessly challenges  the  infidelity  of  all,  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to 
gainsay  this  irrafragable  testimony. 

From  the  general  description  of  the  Messiah's  humiliation,  the 
Prophet  passes  to  a  more  minute  account  of  his  sufferings  : — 

He  was  despicable  and  the  meanest  of  men,  * 
A  man  of 'sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
And  as  one  who  would  hide  his  face  from  ns ; 
He  was  despicable,  and  we  regarded  Him  not. 


*^||25  P^'^*'-  ^^^-  s^°g-  Niph.  ab  T['l'2  *°  despise,  to  contemn,  to  spurn. 

^'^ni  ^^j'  ™^s.  sing,  const,  of  ^'^n  ^h  ^'^n  ^^  cease,  cease  to  be,  to 

forsake,  fail;  intrans,  to  be  made  destitute,     tl'^tl''^^  blH  ^^  ^^^  ceases 

to  be  a  man,  or  to  be  reckoned  among  men;  equivalent  to  the  most  abject 

among  men.  So  Aben  Ezra: — Q'^IT'Di^  'D5'  illJ/lflb  blH  ct;ased  to  bo 
reckoned  among  men. 

tli!diO^_  ^-  ^^^-  s^"g-  ^^^^  P^-  ^c^^-  terra,  from  ^"1^3'^  ab  ^^3  to 
be  pained,  be  in  pain,  be  sorrowful.     As  in  Prov.  xxix.  1.,  f^jniDiiTl  tD'^i^ 

means  one  who  has  chastisements,  as  it  were,  for  his  peculiar  possession; 
^^  tnlni^D^  'd'^JJ^  means  one  who  has  sufferings,  as  it  were,  for  his  pecu- 
liar property. 

^jT^'^i"!  for  ^Tj^ii  part.  mas.   sing.  kal.  const,  of  ^t^^^  ab  '^^^  to  know, 

to  be  acquainted  with. 

nbn  i"  pause,  for  ibPl  "•    ™as.  sing,  ab  t]b'n  to  be  weak,  sick,  pained, 

•  t:  it 

grieved. 

The  following  extract  from  Kabbi  M.  Alshech,  proves  to  demonstration 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  did  firndy  believe  that  the  very  sufferings  of  tlie 
IVlessiah  which  did  furnish  many  with  objections,  are  the  strongest  Mrgu- 
Hients  in  favour  of  His  true  Messiahship,  inasmuch  as  they  were  precisely 
such  as  had  been  foretold  by  their  holy  prophets  : 
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The  carnal  Israelites,  still  argued  against  recognizing  Jesus  as 
the  true  Messiah.  He  was  not  the  personage  described  by  the 
wisest  of  men,  (Cant.  v.  10-16.)  or  as  spoken  of  by  David  (Psal. 
Ixxii.)  and  Isaiah  (Is.  ix.  6. 7.  xi.  2-9)  for,  "  He  was  despicable  and 
the  meanest  of  men,"  "  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  He 
was  not  the   l^^^^  ^^  spoken  of  by  Daniel ;  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14.)  for, 

instead  of  asserting  His  prerogative  as  sovereign,  subduing  the 
world,  and  advancing  Israel ;  lie  was  as  one  who  would  hide  His 
face  from  us."  He  would  not  make  himself  known,  whenever  He 
performed  a  miracle.  He  charged  either  those  who  were  healed, 
or  his  disciples  to  tell  no  man  ;  and,  when  the  people  actually  made 
up  their  minds  to  make  him  King  by  force,  lie  hid  Himself  from 


^•. 


^nn  ]^y  bs?  p^'issrn  bniDtr  nnnj:^  bin  ']mtD^  to'^i  p3?  by  "^niD^ 

-[bD  niin  15S:  ^"ow  m^  i^^^^  'n  r\2^^n  nn?2i<n  t\i2^^  5?^:i)3 
rii^  vbs'  D^)2i?nb  qi^sp"^  ^"on  ^b  i:dj*  \2^)2t^  p'^ri  tu^js:  by\ 
iD^3>tr?in  '2':iy  pn:2m  d^hm  on  rrr^tu  yi  ^i^^iy  bD  m^i::? 
-["i^i  D^n)3t2J  ti^)2y^b  n^m  nDi^i  i^ir^i  i^ini  tlb^^  ■^^^j'^nn 
p  by  tit]^by  TiDra  js^in  ntn;^  DH'^n^^a  'y^'2  inin  by  u^^ybiz-i 
rj  sj^iinb  ib^i^  mjsjip)2n  ^r^b^r]  jsn  nr  nni72  ms^i  Tcnb 
^b)2)a  n^i^^  55^^n^i  n^?:*^  niin  b^?  '^^iid^  bnio  tni^r  t  pn 
:  itiii:  -iniDtj  n^m  bi^n^^  ^in  m!]i:^  bm^  j^^in  n"ir:s^  n^trTsn 

"Behold,  our  Rabbins  with  one  mouth  have  confirnfed,  and  received  by 
tradition,  that  king  Messiah  is  here  spoken  of There  are  some  chastise- 
ments on  acccount  of  sin  ;  and  there  are  other  chastisements  of  love,  which 
the  Righteous  One  bears  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  generation.  Hence 
he  who  docs  not  know  how  far  the  giving  of  reward  extends  in  truth,  is 
astonished,  saying,  can  God  be  willing  that  one  man  or  a  whole  generation 
should  sin,  and  determine  to  lay  upon  un  upright  and  just  man,  who  has 
not  sinned,  the  iniquities  of  all  the  evil-doers  ?  That  they  should  rejoice, 
and  the  Righteous  one  be  afflicted  ?  That  the  wicked  should  be  fat  and 
stronjT,  and  He  smitten  and  stricken?  That  they  should, sometimes  rejoice 
at  His  calamity,  and  over  the  wine  of  their  feasts  mock  at  the  aifliction 
with  which  He  is  smitten  on  their  account?  In  order  to  remove  anxiety 
from  this  matter,  God  comes  in  these  scriptures  to  make  known  how  far 
the  merit  of  Him  who  bears  the  chastisements  for  the  generation  extends; 
bringing  a  proof,  even  the  King  Messiah,  who  bears  the  sins  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  behold  His  reward  is  with  Him.'' 
34 
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them.  (Job.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites,  alas  !  did  not  give  heed  to  the 
*'sure  woi-d  of  prophecy."  They  could  or  would  not  understand 
that  the  Messiah  must  die  for  the  sin  of  the  world — that  no  man's 
lieart  can  be  turned  to  God  by  outward  pomp  or  splendour — that 
no  saving  change  can  be  brought  about  by  any  might  or  power, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  (Zach.  iv.  6.)  How  many 
thousands  of  professing  christians,  alas!  practically  join  too  often  the 
carnal  Israelites,  in  considering  the  Saviour  despicable  and  unes- 
timable,  as  one  on  whom  it  is  scarcely  worth  their  while  to  bestow 
a  thought?  How  most  awful  is  the  neglect,  the  contempt,  the 
coldness,  and  the  formality  wdiich  they  manifest  towards  that  Holy 
Pattern  of  unspeakable  disinterestedness  and  indiscribable  humility? 
May  the  Holy  Ghost  enable  us  to  pi'ay  fervently  and  without  ceas- 
ing for  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Philip,  ii.  5.) 

From  the  description  of  the  sutl'erings  of  tlie  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
the  Propliet  proceeds  to  say  that  these  sufferings  were  most  per- 
versely construed — that  the  carnal  minds  of  men  have  altogether 
misunderstood  the  very  end  for  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come  ; 
for,  these  suftierings  did  not  only  pertain  to  the  work  which 
Jehovah  had  committed  to  the  Messiah,  but  constituted  the  most 
i  mportant  part  of  it : — 


% 


1JnO?2D^   part.  mas.  sing.  Hiph.  with   pref.  :]  conj.  and    3  prep,  for 
I'^iTlD^  ^^  ^tlD  ^^  hide,   to   conceal.     This   and  the  next  word,  arc  thus 

.       -  -      r 

paraphrased  by  the  author  of  the  Targura : 

:  &J5D5)3  ^tri'^'^DVi  ^B^_  ^^}p_^  ^lini  :S;)2PT     ^^^  ^^^  presence  of  the 

Shechina  was   as  it  were  departing   from  the  midst  of  us.     "This  is  a  sig- 
nificant expression  of  the  Divinity  of  the  sufierer  here  spoken  of." 

^D/2^  prep,  comp,  of  n ^  and  suff.  Isl  pers.  pi  mas.  ab  'i^)^ an  unused  root. 

Arab  5)2  to  divide,  apportion.  '^)2  '^^  properly  the  const,  of  the  n.  n)^  a  part 

of  anything.  Hence  a  partitive  prep,  denoting  a  part  taken  out  of  a  whole. 
This  expression  forcibly  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  was  not  all  Israel,  but  a 
part  who  refused  to  recognize  the  Lord's  suffering  anointed;  for,  notwith- 
standmg-  the  most  inflexible  obstinacy  and  inveterate  hostility  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  yet,  from  among  them,  there  was  a  little  flock  who  heard 
the  shepherd's  voice  and  followed  Him.  si  ()s  xai  sWj  xsxaXufjLjLZ/SVov  to 
suctyysXio)/  7)|xwv  s'v  roTg  aii'o'k'kviiivois  sdTi  xsxcik\j\j^ii.hov ,  (2  Cor.  iv.  3.)  mean- 
ing those  011  l_y  who  are  fully  under  the  power  of  sin,  having  the  veil  yet 
upon  their  hearts,  through  the  prevalence  of  pride,  prejudice,  and  ungodly 
lusts. 

^'bl  nTIn!D  "^^'^    epithet  is  the  same  as  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 

verse,  having  the  addition  of  a  negative  prep.,  which  the  Hebrew  idiom 
requires,  in  order  to  give  greater  energy  to  any  declaration  of  this  kind. 

^f^^i^tun  ^^^  p^^*'-  '^^^  p^''^-  p^-  '^^^'^  ^^^'  ^^  p*^'"^-  ^^^-  ^^°S'  ^^  i^tijn 

to  thinJk,  regard,  esteem,  value. 
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Surely  they  were  our  griefs  which  He  hare,  * 

And  our  sorrows  with  which  He  hurdened  Himself; 

Yet,  we  regarded  Him  ])lagued, 

Smitten  hy  God,  and  afflicted. 
^  Since  the  fall  to  the  first  Advent,  the  Messiah's  suffering  and 
Atonement  for  our  sins,  formed  one  of  the  grand  themes  <>f  all 
inspii-ed  penmen.  Moses  in  tiie  plainest  terms  asserts  that  it  is 
blood  alone  which  makes  atonement  for  the  soul,  and  constantly 
directs  our  attention  by  all  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  his  economy 


*lDv5<  (P^^P-  i'^f  ^bs-   Hipli-   for  ^llDH  establishing,  ab  'i:|)3  to  confirm, 

establish,  maintain.) — particula  affinnativa,  surely,  certainly,  truly — par- 
ticula  adversativa,  but,  yet. 

^5'^bn  foi*  ^i'^'^bn  "•  ^^^-  V^-  (^^  "^bn)  ^'^^^  suff.  1st  pers.  pi.  pron.  ab 

"  T  t;  "  t   t;  "  t; 

^bn  ^0  be  weak,  sick,  pained,  grieved. 

T    r 

;j^^5  kal  3d  pers.  pret.  sing,  ab  Jj^'j^j^  to  lift  or  raise  up  ;  to  bear,  carry; 

■I     r  r   -r 

to  bear  any  one's  sin,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  punishment  of  sin  upon  oneself,  as 
l!2i<n  lii^S  l!lin  JJ^iU^'JJ^'b  ^112  "why  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity 

of  the  father?  ^^r^  '|i^2i<lS';5!i;b    n^J^I  iJ^jn  ^•i:^^  Hf^^^-^^b  ^a  "The 

son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  son.  Ezekiel  xviii.  19,  20;  to  take  away  any  one's  sin, 
i.  e.  to  expiate,  make  atonement  for  sin,  as  J^^^JIfl   li!P~riJ!<  tlb^tub  " '^^ 

T      ••      T  1        -:  V  •■    T 

atone  for  the  sin  of  the  congregation.  Levit.  x.  17;  to  pardon  sin,  as 
^^li^tDn  ll^'  tlS^IDi  nrisi^l  ''And  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." 

r-)-;      T  TT  T-: 

Pssl,  xxxii.  5. 

:)5i)2^3)2^  n.   mas.  pi.  (of  );2i!J^D!-l)   with  pref.  :^  conj.  and  suiF.  1st 

pers  pi.  pron.  ab  JQJ^^  to  be  in  pain,  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind;  to  be 
sorrowful,  pained,  grieved.     Both  'ibP!  ^^^  il5^D!0  ™ean  external  and  in- 

ternal  pain — pain  of  soul ;  and  represent  the  external  and  internal  suffer- 
ings which  the  Messiah  was  to  undergo  in  our  stead,  and  thereby  free  us 
from  the  punishment  of  sin. 

DblnD  ^^^  ^^  P^^^'  P^®*"-  ^^°o-  '^^^^    with  sufT.  3d  pers.  pi.  mas.  pron. 

ab  b;^,^  to  bear;  to  bear    griefs,  sins,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  penalties    which 

-       T 

another  has  deserved,  as   :]|3blIlD   dH'^tTDii'  ^!]n!35Sl  ^^^    we  have  borne 

their  iniquities.  Lam.  v.  7. 

'^nilntUn  ^-^1  1st  pers.  pret.  pi.  with  suff.  3d  pers.  mas.  sing,  ab  ^'j^jn 

to  think,  regard,  esteem,  value. 
35 


'.'  j'P'i'^Hf^v^f^^i^ff^^tf^j^. 
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to  the  Jnst  who  died  for  the  unjust.*  David  in  the  most  touching 
terms  very  minutely  depicted  the  Messiah's  suffering,  even  His 
death  upon  the  Cross  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  He 
actually  appeared  and  suffered. f  Isaiah  in  his  peculiar  and  brilliant 
style  endeavors  to  rivit  our  whole  attention,  not  only  on  the  reign- 
ing, but  also  on  the  self  same  suffering  Messiah  in  a  language  free 
from  all  symbolical  veil.:f  Zachariah,  whilst  describing  the  extent 
of  tlie  Messiah's  kingdom,  never  lost  sight  of  His  sufferings  and 
humiliation,  and  boldly  asserts  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the  Covenant 
that  sets  the  prisoners  of  Israel  free.||  Daniel,  who  was  so  exact  in 
his  dates,  fixed  even  the  year  of  the  Messiah's  suffering,  and  emphat- 
ically adds,  "  but  not  for  Himself"  §  Thus  we  plainly  see  that  the 
very  circumstances  which  gave  offence  to  the  carnal  mind  of  the 
Jews,  and  over  which  they  stumbled  and  fell,  were  and  are  in 
reality  the  most  powerful  alignments  for  Christ's  Divine  mission — 
in  accordance  with  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  tiie  Royal  Psalmist  of 
Israel.     With  what  pathos  should  we  then  acknowledge — 


3?:i'^5  kal.  pas.    part.   mas.   sing,  ab  ^J^^  to  touch;  to  touch  with  force 

-  T  -    T 

and  violence,  to  smite,  to  strike,  especially  to  strike  with  a  plague  (used  of 
God.)     :|5^  Jli't^i  1T^    His  hand    did   strike  us  heavily,  i.  e.  plagued      1 

r  T    :     T  T 

Sam.  vi.  9. 

}13)2  Hop^-    P^^'^-  ™^^    s^^g-  const,  of  5^3)3   ab  pjj^l]  to  smite;  to  be 

smitten,  to  be  smitten  by  God,  smitten  with  a  plague.  'Q'^'^^^'2  ^Stl  They 

were  smitten  with  the  Emerods  1  Sam.  v.  12.  Bellarminns,  Galatinu.s,  and 
other  Romish  divines,  favouring  the  abs.  form  5^^^  as  found  in  some  man- 
uscripts, read  '□"^nbiJ^  n!3)2  a  smitten  God;  and  used  the  phrase  as  a  proof 

of  the  Messiah's  Divinity. 

5155^)2^   Pual  part,    mas    sing,    with  pref   :]  conj.  ab  ^53)  (for   -^^^^  a 

verb  "]'V)  to  be   afflicted,  oppressed, depressed,  humbled. 

The  same    vicarious  sense   expressed  in  the  verbs  Jj^'JjJ^  and  ^^J^  is,  in 

IT  -     r 

this  case,  applicable  to  the  verbs  3?^^  ,j-|^5  and  ^53? ;  for  the  Messiah  was 

-      r  T     r  II 

plagued,  smitten,  and  afflicted  for  "our"  sins,  Himseff  being  without  sin. 

*  See  the  accounts  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  in  the  Pentateuch. 

f  See  Psal.  xxii.  and  xli. 

i  Isaiah  1.  5,  6,  and  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 

II  See  Zachariah  ix   9,  11. 

§  Sue  Daniel  ix.  25,  26. 
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"  Surely  they  were  our  griefs  which  He  bare,  * 

And  our  sorrows  with  which  he  burdened  himself!" 
This  is  indeed  the  most  appropriate  expression  for  all  sinful 
men  into  whose  corrupt  heart  the  celestial  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  did  penetrate.  And,  it  becomes  us,  in  whose  heart 
the  regenerating  influence,  which  emanates  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  remarkably  manifest,  to  confess  with  shame  and  confusion  of 
face, 

Yet,  we  regarded  him  plagued,f 

Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  remorse  in  this  exclamation, 
more  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  The  converted  man  seems 
bewildered  when  contemplating  tlie  baseness  of  his  ingratitude  for 
all  the  mercies  that  were  shown  towards  him,  and  the  intenseness 


*The  application  of  this  verse  in  Matth,  viii.  17,  has  created  no  small 
degree  of  perplexity;  and  whilst  several  biblical  critics  attempted  to  explain 
Matthew's  application,  Bishop  Pierce,  dissatisfied  with  all  expositions,  is  led 
to  concede  the  possibility  that  the  passage  in  Matth.  is  an  interpolation.  A 
reference,  however,  to  Matth.  xx.  28,  will  fully  convince  us  that  St. 
Matthew,  far  from  4enying  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  he  boldly 
asserts  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  In 
chapter  viii.  17,  he  only  teaches  us  the  palpable  "cause  and  effect"  as  re- 
gards ''sin  and  sorrow,"  or  "sin  and  sickness;"  the  diseases  of  the  body 
being  emblems  of  the  sin  of  the  soul. 

fThe  following  passage  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud — a  work  contem- 
plated about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  of  undoubted  au- 
thority to  the  Rabbinic  Jews,  fucnieihes  a  demonstrative  evidence  against  the 
unnatural  and  forced  interpretation  of  this  verse,  as  given  by  the  Jewish 
controversialists,  and  German  rationalists  : 

Rabbi  Johanan  said  the  world  was  created  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Messiah.  What  is  his  name  ?  The  Rabbles  said  His  name  is  the  Leprous 
of  the  house  of  Rabbi,  as  it  is  written, 

"  Surely  they  were  our  griefs  which  He  bare. 
And  our  sorrows  with  which  He  burdened  Himself; 
Yet,  we  regard  Him  plagued, 
Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted." 

See  tract  Sanhedrin,  Perek  Cheleck.  fol.  xcviii.  col.  2. 
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of  his  ignorance  of  the  indisputable  fact  that,  unless  Christ  died, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust,  all  of  us  would  have  been  lost  to  all  eternity 
by  reason  of  our  sins,  for  in  Adam  we  all  died — a  fact  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Jews  who  were  under  no  controversial  pressure.* 

The  following  verse  is  an  inspired  paraphrase  of  this.  In  this 
verse  is  contained  the  melancholy  but  faitlifiil  confession,  that  we 
deserved  to  be  put  to  continual  griefs,  but  the  Messiah,  with  amazing 
pity  did  bear  them  instead — that  we  deserved  to  be  oppressed  and 
crushed  by  reason  of  our  richly  merited  sorrows,  but  the  Son  of 
God,  through  His  boundless  love  and  condescension,  burdened 
Himself  with  them  instead  ;  and  in  the  following,  we  are  told  what 
these  griefs  and  sorrows  are  : — "f 

But  He  having  been  pierced  on  account  of  our  transgressions, 

Having  been  bruised  on  account  of  our  iniquities, 

Our  entire  chastisement  was  put  upon  Him, 

And  by  reason  of  His  contusions  we  were  healed.:]: 


*  In  ihe  book  of  Zoliar^  which,  if  not  a  testimony  from  the  first  century 
of  Christianity,  is, '  to  siiy  the  least,  an  authority  of  very  great  weight 
amongst  the  Rabinical  Jews,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west;  we  find  the 
following : 

nDi)2  ::?i!i5  iniDntrn  iiDn^j^^i  Dbno  i5ni5s:D)3i  jsstuD  j^in  i^^^bn 

And  unless  He  (Messiah)  took  them  (the  chastisements)  away  from 
Israel,  and  transferred  them  to  Himself,  there  would  be  no  man  who  could 
bear  the  chastisements  of  Israel,  on  account  of  the  great  heaviness  of  the 
punishments  pronounced  in  the  law  ;   and  this  is  what  is  written  : 

"  Surely  they  were  our  griefs  which  He  bare. 

And  our  sorrows  with  which  He  burdened  Himself; 

Yet,  we  regarded  Him  plagued, 

Smitten  by  God,  and  afflicted." 
See  the  Commentary  Zohar,  on  Exod.  fol.  xcv.  col.  3.   Edit.  Lublin, 

"j*  The  two  oldest  translations  seem  to  have  anticipated  Isaiah's  interpre- 
tation ;  for,  instead  of  the  words  "  our  griefs,''  they  have  the  words  "  our 
Bins:" — Ixx.  :   ODto^  t Sic:  aiJ^dprl ag  tjjxojv   (ps^si. 

Targum  :— nrip^^^"^  H^b^in  5^5n^l5?1  '^:^^^  ^^t]  ^^ll^U  b^?  pS 

''Because  of  our  transgressions  He  makes  intercession,  and  through 
Him  (or  for  His  sake)  our  sins  will  be  forgiven." 

t  bbri73  ^^^  bbln)3  P»ial.  part.  sing.  mas.  ab  ^^n  ^^  perforate,  transfix 

~        :  T  ;  -    T 

or  pierce  through,  having   special  reference    to  mortal  wounds;  hence  ^bPI 

T      T 

pierced  through,  i.  e.  mortally  wounded.  See  Deut.  xxi.  1,  9. 
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Here  we  behold  the  Messiah  in  the  capacity  of  an  Almighty  and 
most  affectionate  physician,  who,  in  order  to  save  His  patients,  by 
Bome  extraordinary  process,  transferred  their  maladies  to  Himself. 


irj^i^ji'jjjQ^  n.  mas.  pi.    with  pref.  )2  causative,  prep,  and  suff,  1st  pers. 
pl.  pron.  ab  yi^f^  to  sin,  transgress;  to  turn  away  from  God;  to  be  in  a 

~     T 

state  of  rebellion  against  God. 

15^3^)3  Pual  part.  sing.  mas.  ab  Jjo'tj  to  bruise,  break  in  pieces,  to  crush 

in  pieces.  Figuratively,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  most  severe  internal  and 
external  sufferings.  This  is  very  expressive  of  the  excessive  severity  of 
our  Saviour's  sufferings. 

^5^tn5i5^)3  n.  mas.  pl.  with  pref   )2  causative,  prep,  and  suff.  1st  pers. 

pl.  pron.  ab  {-(^^  to  act  perversely,  to  sin  ;  hence,  ^-j^?  perversity,  depravity, 

a  depraved  action,  a  crime,  a  sin ;  a  punishment  as  the  penalty  of  sin. 

ItD^^  n.  mas.  sing,    const,  of  ^l^:]^   ab   -j^i  to  correct  by   blows  or 

T  -    T 

stripes ;  to  chastise  very  severely.  See  Deut.  xxii.  18,  1  Kings,  xii.  11, 14, 
Prov.  xxii.  15,  xxiii.  13.  To  correct  by  words,  hence  to  admonish;  to  in- 
struct.    This  verb  differs  from  n^DlH  l^iph.  of  f^j^,  in  applying  primari- 

ly  to  the  more  severe  discipline,  and  thence  transferred  to  that  which  is 
milder;  whilst  n'^DlH  ^Pplies  primarily  to  the  milder  discipline  of  admo- 
nition and  reproof,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  more  severe,  as  that  of 
stripes  and  punishment. 

^5)3lbtll'  ^'  ^^^-  ®^"g'  ^^^^  ^"^'  ^^^  P^^^-  P'-  V^^^'  ^^  tDibtU'  ^  deriva- 
tive  from  tDbllJ  ^^  ^®  whole,  sound,  safe;  to  have  peace,  friendship  with 

-       T 

any  one,  to  be  at  peace  with  any  one. 

VbSl  P^^P"  comp.  of  ^^  and  suff".  Sd  pers.  sing.  mas.  pron.  ab  '^^y  to  go  up; 

T     T  -  T     T 

to  be  high,  lifted  up;  hence  "^y  upon,  over.    The  construction  of  the  n.  "^J^:]^ 

with  this  prep,  utterly  precludes  the  idea  of  mere  warning  or  instructing, 
suggested  by  the  Jews  and  the  Rationalists;  and  shows  that  the  chastise- 
ment or  punishment  which  has  accomplished  our  salvation,  did  lay  as  an 
oppressive  burden,  not  on  us,  but  upon  the  sufferer.  This  establishes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  vicarious  satisfaction. 

•jf^"1  Inning  n.  fem.  sing,  with  pref  :]  conj.,  ^  prep,  and  suff.  3d  pers. 

T     ;  ~: 

sing.  mas.  ab  ni!lin  put  here  collectively  for  stripes,  contusions  ;  frora-il^p; 

to  be  marked  with  stripes,  i.  e.  with  the  traces  of  stripes  and  blows. 

Ji^Sli  Niph.  pret.    3d  pers.    sing,  ab  }^£)'-)  to  cure,  heal;  in  a  spiritual 

r    :     •  r  T 

sense,  to  pardon,  forgive.     Niph  ^^^"2  ^^^  healed,  is  used  here  impersou- 
ally.     It  was  healed  :||3  J  to  us,  we  were  healed. 
36 


I  I 
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Eather  than  we  should  perish  forever,  "  Christ  laid  down  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many.  This  furnishes  us  with  a  view  of  the  despe- 
rate state  of  mankind  before  Christ  did  so.  But  for  Him,  who  took 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  our  exceedingly  great  sins,  we  would 
have  been  lost  to  all  eternity.  But  for  His  infinite  love  which  induced 
Him  to  have  our  entire  chastisement  put  upon  Him,  we  would 
have  been  crushed  under  the  heavy  weight  of  our  accumulated 
transgressions.  Though  sin  has  so  far  affected  us  with  disease,  that 
our  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  us,  but 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  ;  yet,  by  reason  of  His 
contusions  we  were  healed ;  for,  "  in  Him  we  have  redemption 
through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches 
of  His  grace."* 


01 


O. 


h 


ev( 


*  Ephesians  i.  7. 


[to  he  continued  in  the  next  number.] 
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Art.  III.— THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Ohitu(wy  of  Mrs.  Eliza  LelanI),  consort  ofRev.  A.  W.  Leland, 
D.D.  ,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Columbia^  S. 
6'.,  and  epitdphs from  the  hurial  place.  Charleston  :  Steam  press 
of  Walker,  Evans  &  Co.,  No.  3,  Broad  street.  1857.  Printed 
but  not  published. 

Circular  letter  of  the  hereaved  consort^  in  reply  to  letters  of  condo- 
lence^ on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leland.  Printed  but 
not  published. 

In  Memoriam^  obituary  notices  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Adgek. 


1  [■■; 


The  clay  that  is  moistened  sends  back  no  sound, 
ever  speaketh  to  the  heart. 


Yes,  Death  is  silent  to  the  ear,  but  it 
HERVEY  GILES. 


The  erood  and  the  true, 

Never  die — never  die ; 
Though  gone  they  are  here 

Ever  nigh — ever  nigh. 

There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song;  there  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  Living.  These  we  would  not  exchange  for 
the  song  of  pleasure  or  the  bursts  of  revelry. 

Thou  art  not  lost, — thy  spirit  giveth 
Immortal  peace,  and  high  it  liveth! 
Thou  art  not  mute — with  angels  blending. 
Thy  voice  to  me  is  still  descending. 

Thou  art  not  absent, — sweetly  smiling, 
I  see  thee  yet.  my  griefs  beguiling ! 
Soft  o'er  my  slumbers  art  thou  beaming, 
The  sunny  spirit  of  my  dreaming. 

Thine  eyelids  seem  not  yet  concealing, 
In  death,  their  orbs  of  matchless  feeling  ; 
Their  living  charms  my  heart  still  numbers, 
Ah  !  sure  they  do  but  veil  thy  slumbers. 

As  kind  thou  art;  for  still  thou'rt  meeting 
The  breast  which  gives  the  tender  greeting  ! 
And  shall  I  deem  theo  altered  ?— Never  ! 
Thou'rt  with  me  waking— dreaming — ever  I 
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"When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered. 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 

Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 
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Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 
The  beloved,  the  true  heurted 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more  : 

He,  ihe  younjj^  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  ! 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep. 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me, 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint  like. 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 

Soft  rebukes  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 


Christianity  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  religion  in 
all  that  is  essential  both  to  the  well  being  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  of  that  also  which  is  to  come.  But  in  nothing,  perhaps  is  this 
contrast  more  striking  than  the  aspect  in  which  it  regards  sorrow, 
bereavement  and  death.  These  constitute  the  mystery  of  life,  and 
the  mastery  of  all  human  wisdom  and  philosophy;  hovering  over 
humanity  in  fearful  darkness  ;  terrifying  ns  by  the  loud  and  inces- 
sant crashes  of  their  thunder  ;  and  ever  and  anon  bursting  in  storms 
of  devastating  fury.  And  as  all  other  religions  have  stood  aghast, 
mute  and  motionless  before  such  appalling  phenomena,  Christi- 
anity demonstrates  its  inspiration  and  divinity  by  at  once  resolving 
the  mystery,  and  imparting  peace  and  consolation  to  the  troubled 
spirit. 

The  earth,  as  Christianity  teaches  us,  is  now  enveloped  in  a 
murky  atmosphere  of  cloud  and  sunshine  with  its  ever  varying  lights 
and  shadows,  as  emblematic  of  the  blighting  curse  of  sin  of  which 
all  sorrow  is  the  shadow  and  all  death  the  penalty.  The  present  dis- 
pensation and  government  of  the  world  is  therefore,  Christianity 
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teaches  us,  temporary  and  not  final,  partial  and  not  complete,  pre- 
paratory and  not  perfect,  probationary  and  not  retributive.  It  is 
purely  a  disciplinary  dispensation,  where  everything  is  made  to 
work  together  so  as  to  form,  develope,  and  mature  cliaracter,  whe- 
ther evil  or  good,  in  view  of  a  state,  and  life,  and  world,  everlasting. 
The  race  of  man  is  not  now  in  its  pristine  and  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  earth  is  not  what  it  first  was.  The  relations  between 
God  and  man  are  not  those  of  a  father  infinitely  wise  and  benevo- 
lent rejoicing  over  his  children  in  whom  He  sees  everything  good. 
Men  are  now  fallen,  sinful,  guilty,  imperfect  and  helpless  crea- 
tures;  and  God  is  now  revealed,  as  having  in  Christ,  devised  a 
scheme  of  infinite  mercy,  whereby  He  is  reconciling  sinners  unto 
Himself,  reinstating  them  in  holiness,  and  fittins:  and  preparing 
them  for  full  and  final  happiness  in  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

All  events  are  therefore  subordinated  to  this  gracious  purpose, 
and  to  be  interpreted  by  this  light.  And  is  it  not  a  blessed  light  ? 
Does  it  not  at  once  dissipate  all  darkness,  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, impart  joy  to  sorrow,  hope  to  despair,  life  in  death,  and 
brighten  every  cloud  of  grief  with  a  tinge  of  heavenly  wisdom  and 
unspeakable  tenderness.  Sickness  and  sorrow  now  become  hand- 
maids to  virtue;  tutors  and  governors  training  and  educating  im- 
mortal minds  for  the  maturity  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Death  is  not  an  end.  It  is  only  a  transition,  a  stage  in  our  jour- 
ney, a  step  on  the  onward  march  to  immortality,  a  halt  in  the 
pilgrimage  through  the  desert  on  our  way  to  the  heavenly  Ca- 
naan, a  passage  over  the  Jordan,  or  a  transformation  out  of  this 
earth-worm,  chrysalis  condition,  to  the  seraph-winged  beauty  of  a 
spiritual  and  angelic  nature. 

All  other  religions  have  considered  death  as  an  end,  a  cessa- 
tion of  existence,  an  awful  catastrophe,  the  annihilation  of  the 
body,  and  the  vanishing  of  the"  soul  into  thin  air — to  roam  in 
dreary  sadness  through  the  gloomy  shades  and  by  the  turbid 
waters  of  some  unknown  region  of  the  dead. 

Moschus  sung  thus  mournfully  : 

"  Ah,  Mallows  in  the  garden  die, 

Parsley,  and  blooming  Dill, 
Yet  waken'd  by  the  vernal  sky 

Again  their  course  fulfill. 

While  we,  the  wise,  the  strong,  the  brave, 

Have  no  fresh  spring  in  store  ; 
But  silent  in  the  hollow  grave 

Sleep  on  for  evermore." 

Homer  is  not  less  plaintive : 

"  Men  fade  like  leaves"  that  drop  away 
Beneath  the  parent  shade, 
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Others  again  succeed,  but  they 
Are  in  oblivion  laid. 

So  spake  the  sire  of  Grecian  song ; — 

Through  each  succeeding  age 
The  words  are  caught  and  borne  along 

By  poet,  saint,  and  sage. 

"  Better"  said  Achilles, 

"  be  slaves  on  earth 
Of  some  poor  hind  than  king  of  all  the  dead." 

So  doth  man's  sinful  nature  deem 

With  ill-foreboding  gloom, 
And  strays  as  in  a  fearful  dream 

In  realms  beyond  the  tomb. 

For  want,  disgrace,  and  servitude 

Seem  nothing  in  that  hour, 
When  Death's  huge  pinions  o'er  us  brood, 

We  feel  his  chilling  power. 

Christianity  alone  has  brought  man's  immortality  to  light,  re- 
vealed and  illustrated  it,  and  endeared  it  to  us  by  bright  and 
"beautiful  descriptions  of  it.  Christianity  alone,  has  demonstrated 
that  death  is  a  portion,  not  the  end  of  life  ;  a  change,  not  the  de- 
Btruction  of  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  ;  a  development, 
not  a  decay  of  strength  and  beauty ;  or  to  employ  its  own  pecu- 
liar and  exquisitely  attractive  representation,  a  sleep  from  which 
the  weary  and  troubled  spirit  shall  awake  refreshed  and  invigor- 
ated, rejoicing  in  the  clear  dawning  of  a  celestial  day. 

All  other  religions  also  consecrated  pride,  passion,  stoical  in- 
difference, insensibility  to  grief  and  pain,  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
dead.  It  was  only  thus  they  could,  in  any  measure,  escape  from 
the  power  of  these  evils,  and  blunt  the  point  of  their  severity. 
And  hence,  while  ordinarily,  they  carefully  concealed  and  ignored 
their  existence,  we  find  that  on  occasions  of  social  festivity,  they 
were  wont  to  introduce  them  in  their  ugliest  form  of  representa- 
tion, in  order  that  by  the  combined  hilarity  and  excitement  of  the 
company,  they  might  triumph  over  their  awful  power,  and  make 
them  subservient  to  their  greater  excess  of  riot. 

"  Religion  showed  her  head  from  realms  above, 
Threatening  mankind  with  visage  horrible." 

'Twas  thus  that  clad  in  storms  of  yore 

She  spread  her  awful  mcin. 
And  in  dread  lightcniags  ope'd  the  door 

Of  the  eternal  scene. 
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Sad  shades  and  shapes  were  there  revealed  . 

In  dismal  vision  clear, 
While  conscious  Guilt  the  pencil  held, 

And  dark — portending  Fear. 

But  Abram  saw  his  children  throng 

Like  stars  in  heaven  at  night, 
Those  stars  they  heard  the  angelic  song, 

And  from  their  orbs  of  light 
Came  Bethlehem's  star,  which  with  us  dwells ; 

Since  when  they  nearer  roam, 
But  seem  to  walk,  like  sentinels, 

Around  our  earthly  home. 

Clirietianity,  therefore,  consecrates  sorrow,  and  leads  us  to 
the  house  of  mourning.  It  quickens  and  refines  our  sensi- 
bilities, that  we  may  be  the  more  susceptible  to  their  hallowed  in- 
fluences. It  opens  up  to  them  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart, 
and  every  principle  in  our  nature.  It  eliminates  from  these  scenes 
of  trial  and  these  pangs  of  nature,  an  elevating,  refining,  purify- 
ing alembic,  with  which  to  restore  health  to  the  soul  and  comfort 
to  the  disconsolate.  It  crowns  with  the  diadem  of  valour — pa- 
tience in  tribulation,  and  fortitude  in  adversity.  It  exalts  as  the 
greatest  hero  the  greatest  sufferer,  who  is  made  perfect  through 
manifold  aifiictions,  and  who  in  hopeful  confidence  presses  on  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Instead  of  hopelessly  drawing  from  these 
sufferings  and  sorrows  provocations  to  abandoned  self-indulgence 
in  present  pleasures,  Christianity  regards  them  as  incentives  to 
self  denial,  humility,  activity  in  well-doing,  and  a  hearty  conse- 
cration of  the  life  that  now  is,  to  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
great  hereafter. 

Other  religions  buried  their  dead  out  of  sight  that  they  might 
soon  pass  out  of  mind  ;  covered  them  with  the  pall  of  silence, 
and  left  them  in  eternal  darkness. 
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Catullus,  to  give  point  to  one  of  his  ditties,  thus  sentimental- 
izes  on  a  brother's  death. 


"Horatius,  now  unceasing  sore  distress 

From  the  Aonian  maids  withdraws  my  mind, 

For  how  can  it  the  muses'  theme  express, 

Which  toss'd  by  its  own  woes  no  rest  can  find  ? 

For  lately  has  my  brother  cross'd  the  strand 
Where  Lethe  flows  by  his  dear  pallid  feet ; 

He  on  the  Retian  shore  in  Trojan  land 

Lies  buried,  and  mine  eyes  no  more  shall  meet. 
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No  more  to  speak  to  thee !  no  more  to  hear ! 

No  more  to  see  thee  !  from  my  bosom  torn 
My  brother !  unto  me  than  life  more  dear  I 

Still  will  I  ever  love  thee,  ever  mourn." 

Even  the  atheistic  Lucretius  is  haunted  by  the  same  fear  of 
death,  and  painfully  portrays  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  escape 
from  it. 

Then  Avarice  and  Ambition,  passions  blind, 

''  Which  beyond  bounds  of  right  urge  on  mankind, 

Associates  and  ministers  of  crime. 

To  labour  nights  and  days  upward  to  climb. 

These  rankling  wounds  that  tend  on  mortal  breath 

Are  but  occasion^  by  the  dread  of  Death : 

For  shame,  contempt,  and  poverty  severe 

Apart  from  sweet  and  stable  life  appear, 

"  Dwelling  beside  Death's  portals.     Hence  men  fear, 

And  far,  far  off  to  flee  them  with  false  dread 

TKey  strive,  as  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead ; — 

Inflame  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  heap 

Wealth  upon  wealth,  slaughter  on  slaughter,  steep 

Their  hands  in  citizens'  and  in  kinsmen's  blood, 

And  find  no  safety  but  in  solitude." 

Thus  each  man  from  himself  attempts  to  flee, 

But  bears  within  him  that  same  enemy 

From  which  he  would  escape,  then  frets  the  more. 

Nor  doth  of  his  disease  the  cause  explore ; 

Which  did  he  well  discern,  he  soon  would  cast 

All  other  things  aside,  and  to  the  last 

The  nature  of  man's  being  strive  to  know  : 

For  'tis  not  one  short  hour  for  weal  or  woe 

That  is  at  stake, — but  all  eternity, 

All  after  death — the  life  that  is  to  be. 


Christianity  on  the  other  hand,  cherishes  the  dead.  She  keeps 
them  alive  in  undying  memories.  She  communes  with  them  spirit 
with  spirit.  She  consecrates  their  graves,  adorns  and  beautifies 
the  place  of  their  repose,  and  plants  it  with  flowers  and  trees  of 
heaven.  This  is  to  her  a  place  of  frequent  resort.  She  loves  to 
wander  there,  to  read  the  past,  to  bring  up  the  dead,  to  converse 
with  them,  and  though  dead,  to  hear  them  speak  in  the  still  small 
but  thrilling  voice  of  sainted  purity.  Here  in  her  earliest  times, 
she  was  sure  to  be  found  when  hunted  by  the  bloodhounds  of  per- 
secution, and  how  often  did  the  christian  mourner  water  with  her 
blood  as  well  as  tears,  the  grave  of  departed  piety.  And  when 
driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  relentless  and  inexorable  in- 
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humanity,  Christianity  took  refuge  within  its  bosom,  end  there 
amid  the  labyrinthine  passages  of  catacombs,  buried  her  dead, 
and  amid  their  corpses  slumbering  peacefully  in  the  surrounding 
niches  of  those  subterranean  walls,  worshipped  their  common  Sa- 
viour, sung  praises  to  Christ  as  God,  and  made  the  caverned 
vaults  resound  with  the  songs  of  glory  to  Him  who  had  abolished 
the  reign  of  death,  disarmed  it  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its 
victory,  and  united  the  living  and  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
in  inseparable,  blissful  union. 

And  so  it  is  now,  and  every  where,  and  always.  Satisfying 
every  natural  instinct  and  affection  of  the  heart,  Christianity  re- 
cognizes and  sanctifies  our  yearning  for  our  departed  friends.  How 
beautiful  is  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  seen  in  her  mellowing  light  I 
What  a  holy  and  chastening  influence  does  it  exert  upon  the  hu- 
man heart !  Is  there  one  who  has  not  some  loved  friend  gone  to 
heaven,  with  whom  he  delights  to  live  again  in  memory  ?  Does 
he  not  love  to  sit  down  in  the  hushed  ana  tranquil  hour  of  silent 
meditation,  and  bring  before  him  the  face  and  the  form  so  familiar 
and  cherished — to  look  into  the  eye  which  mirrored  not  more 
clearly  his  ow.n  face,  than  the  soul  which  he  loves,  and  to  listen 
to  the  tones  that  were  once  melody  in  his  ear  ? 

In  a  recent  visit  to  a  family  burying  ground,  now  with  its  de- 
serted Church  abandoned  to  decay,  a  writer  beautifully  illustrates 
this  spiritual  communion  with  the  dead,  by  which  Christianity  hal- 
lows and  endears  the  place  of  their  last  repose. 

There,  in  that  quiet  churchyard,  dear  reader,  we  first  heard  the  burial 
service — then  new  to  us — alas !  how  familiar  now. 

We  can  recall  that  warm  and  sunny  October  day.  A  cold,  still  figure, 
lay  in  our  home;  weights  were  upon  the  closed  eyes  to  keep  down  the  lidsj 
and  the  white,  rigid  hands,  lay  as  they  had  been  placed,  on  the  still  bosom. 
Tears  had  wetted  the  pillow — warm  lips  had  strove  with  kisses,  to  melt  the 
gathering  ice  of  death,  and  a  voice,  made  sharp  with  anguish,  had  gone  up  to 
Heaven  pleadingly. 

But  all  in  vain  ! 

We  could  not  comprehend  why,  on  this  day,  we  were  dressed  in  a  black 
slip  and  black  sleeve-knots;  and  as  our  childish  feet  wound  through  the 
open  gate  into  tbe  graveyard,  we  sometimes  stooped  from  the  guiding  hand 
to  pick  up  the  tufts  of  scarlet  and  yellow  leaves,  which  made  this  place  of 
graves  strangely  gay.  The  coffin  was  set  down  beside  an  open  grave,  while 
the  procession  trailed  through  the  long  grass,  and  circled  slowly  around. 
The  burial  service  for  the  dead  was  read,  and  then  they  laid  the  coffin  upon 
ropes  and  gently  lowered  it.  There  was  a  harsh  grating  against  the  hard 
earth,  then  a  shovel-full  of  loose  soil  was  thrown  upon  the  coffin.  We  re- 
call, even  now,  the  fearful,  shivering,  tightened  clasp  of  a  cold  hand  that 
drew  us  up   to  the  grave's  brink,  as  those  cold  clods  fell  upon  the  loved 
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bosom.  But  neither  the  anguish  of  the  form  at  our  side,  nor  the  clinging 
clasp  of  the  cold  hand  could  win  one  answering  sigh  from  that  shrouded 
form. 

They  filled  up  the  grave,  and  placed  green  sods  npon  the  mound  they 
raised,  and  when  all  was  done,  we  went  away  and  left  the  coffin  deep  in  the 
quiet  earth,  where  the  bleak  winds  could  not  reach  its  inmate.  The  next 
day  we  were  chasing  the  runaway  bees,  or  playing  with  toys  in  our  baby- 
house,  or  wondering  why  a  pale,  sad  face,  was  all  the  time  weeping. 

October  went  by,  and  the  trees  put  on  their  russet ;  long  spires  of  pal- 
lid grass  waved  to  and  fro  heavily;  the  wind  awoke  with  a  shiver,  and 
marked  its  course  with  sobs  and  wailings ;  the  brooks  grew  bluer,  and 
chillier,  and  then  the  bare  trees  were  wreathed  in  white ;  and  that  mound 
of  earth,  lost  beneath  the  deep  snow  of  winter,  was  forgotten  by  all  but 
the  stricken  family.  One  mourner  kept  a  path  well  trodden,  and  though  we 
could  not  then  comprehend  why  her  face  bent  tearfully  over  that  grave — we 
learned  in  after  years  (ah  how  bitterly)  what  it  meant.  We  have  compre- 
hended, since  then,  what  it  is  to  have  a  coffin  and  a  heap  of  earth  between 
oneself  and  the  author  of  one's  being.  Oh  1  it  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  make 
the  grave  the  only  door  to  a  meeting  with  one  in  whose  bosom  we  have 
nestled. 

Many  an  hour,  in  blissful  childhood,  we  passed  in  that  quiet  graveyard 
with  only  one  companion.  Many  a  lesson  was  taught  us  beside  that  green 
mound — lessons  of  a  bright  spot,  with  flowers  all  fadeless,  and  sainted 
ones,  and  white  winged  throngs  we  were  then  told  of.  One  who  watched 
over  the  "  widow  and  the  fatherless,"  in  their  helplessness — counted  all 
their  tears  and  lightened  all  their  burdens. 

Long  years  have  wheeled  their  weary  round, 

Since  dark  and  deep  they  laid 
Thy  coffined  form,  and  heaped  the  earth, 

And  bowed  their  heads  and  prayed. 

Yet,  Father,  I  have  felt  thy  care, 

In  danger  o'er  me  thrown  ; 
And  when  cold  hearts  were  gathering  near, 

I  have  not  been  alone. 


Thou  seem'st  to  clasp  me  in  thine  arms. 

And  hold  me  to  thy  breast; 
When  by  the  thronging  cares  of  earth 

I'm  wearied  and  oppressed. 

I  seem  to  close  my  aching  lids. 

And  sleep  upon  thy  arm. 
Which  used  to  seem  enough  to  me, 

To  shelter  from  all  harm. 

Yes,  let  us,  as  we  may  well  do,  talk  pleasantly  of  the  pious 
dead,  as  of  those  who  no  longer  suft'er  and  are  tried.  With  them 
the  fear  and  the  longing,  the  hope,  the  terror,  and  the  pain,  are 
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passed.  The  fruition  of  life  has  to  them  begun.  How  unkind, 
how  selfish,  how  unnatural,  were  it,  when  we  inter  their  bodies 
to  cease  the  utterance  of  their  names — the  tender-hearted  dead, 
who  so  struggled  in  the  parting  from  us — and  more  for  our  sakes 
than  their  own — why  should  we  speak  of  them  with  awe,  and  re- 
member them  only  with  sighing!  Very  dear  were  they  when 
hand  clasped  hand,  and  heart  responded  to  heart,  and  why  are 
they  less  dear,  because  grown  perfect  in  loveliness  and  in  loving 
kindness  ?  By  the  hearth  side,  then,  and  by  the  grave  side,  in 
solitude  and  amid  the  multitude,  let  us  speak  cheerfully  and 
lovingly  of  the  dead." 

Our  beloved  have  departed, 
While  we  tarry  broken-hearted, 

In  the  dreary  empty  house  ; 
They  have  ended  life's  brief  story, 
They  have  reached  the  home  of  glory 

Over  death  victorious. 


Hush  that  sobbing,  weep  nnore  lightly, 
On  we  travel,  daily,  nightly, 

To  the  rest  that  they  Lave  found. 
Are  we  not  upon  the  river, 
Sailing  fast  to  meet  forever, 

On  more  holy,  happy  ground  ? 


Wliilst  with  bitter  tears  we're  mourning, 
Thought  to  buried  loves  returning, 

Time  is  hasting  us  along, 
Downward  to  the  grave's  dark  dwelling, 
Upward  to  the  fountain  welling 

With  eternal  life  and  song! 


See  ye  not  the  breezes  hieing  ? 
Clouds  along  in  hurry  flying? 

But  we  haste  more  swiftly  on — 
Ever  changing  our  position, 
Ever  tossed  in  strange  transition — 

Here  to-day,  to-morrow  gone  ! 
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Every  hour  that  passes  o'er  us 
Speaks  of  comfort  yet  before  us, 

Of  our  journey's  rapid  rate  ; 
And  like  passing  vesper-bells, 
The  clock  of  time  its  chiming  tells. 

At  eternity's  broad  gate. 
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On  we  haste,  to  home  invited, 
There  with  friends  to  be  united 

In  a  surer  bond  than  here ; 
Meeting  soon,  and  met  forever  ! 
Glorious  hope  !  forsake  us  never, 

For  thy  glimmering  light  is  dear. 

Ah  !  the  way  is  shining  clearer 
As  we  journey  ever  nearer 

To  the  everlasting  home. 
Friends  who  there  await  our  landing, 
Comrades  round  the  throne  now  standing 

We  salute  yoU;  and  we  come. 


The  dead  are  still  with  us.  There  is  a  communion  more  real 
and  more  satisfying  than  that  of  mere  bodily,  physical  and  social 
presence.  We  are,  by  original  constitution,  more  mental,  moral, 
emotional,  and  spiritual  beings,  than  we  are  sensitive,  sensual, 
and  physical.  And  were  we  now  what  we  were -intended  to  be, 
that  is,  sinless  beings — the  body  with  its  appetites  and  wants 
would  be  subordinated  and  kept  under,  and  occupy  but  a  small 
place  in  our  estimation  and  regard.  The  subjugation  of  our  af- 
fections and  souls  to  the  craving  power  and  tyranny  of  bodily 
appetites  and  desires  is  that  vanity  to  which  the  creature  is  now, 
by  reason  of  sin,  reduced,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  togetlier,  so  that  even  the 
children  of  God  groan  within  themselves,  being  burdened.  Chris- 
tianity hears  the  despairing  cry,  "oh  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death,"  and  brings 
deliverance.  Grace  elevates  and  ennobles  man's  nature  just  in 
that  proportion  in  which  it  reigns  and  rules  within  us.  It  puri- 
fies the  moral  atmosphere,  dissipates  the  rank  vapours  of  sensu- 
ality, and  imparts  to  the  faculties  of  memory,  association,  and 
imagination,  power  of  abstraction,  an  ideal  life,  and  a  capacity  to 
roam  the  future,  bring  near  things  distant,  and  clothe  with  reality 
things  invisible  and  spiritual. 

Oft  when  we  pine  afar  from  those  we  love 
More  close  we  knit  the  spirit's  sympathies. 
By  mutual  prayer,  distance  itself  doth  prove 
A  greater  nearness.  With  such  stronger  ties 
Spirit  with  spirit  talks,  thfit  when  our  eyes 
Beheld  each  other,  something  sinks  within^ 
Mocked  hy  the  touch  of  eartKs  realities. 

This  wondrous  capacity  of  the  soul  to  hold  communion  with 
far  distant  friends  is  sometimes  so  vivid,  as  to  give  a  realizing 
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sense  of  their  presence  and  power  over  us.  The  experience  al- 
luded to  is  very  graphically  described  by  a  recent  and  very  pic- 
torial tourist  in  Europe. 


"  Thus  o'er  the  sea,  as  slumbers  turned  to  dreaming, — 
That  so  mocks  real  life  with  vivid  seeming, — 
On  spectral  journeys,  e'en  in  rest  advancing, 
I  saw  in  prospect  hills  and  rivers  glancing : 

When,  lo  !  a  hand  I  feel  my  steps  arresting, 
And  hear  a  strange,  dumb,  ghostly  voice,  requesting 
My  quick  return,  the  track  unfinished  leaving ;    ^ 
Whereat  my  soul,  as  in  a  swoon,  sank  grieving. 

Wide  through  the  world's  eclipse  again  outreaching, 
That  vision  of  the  night  repeats  its  teaching  ; 
With  sense  of  baffled  will  vague  sorrow  feeding, 
My  waking  wit  to  understand  exceeding. 

Would  earth  or  sky  disclose  for  me  a  meaning? 
Were  ang-el-forms  of  mortal  towards  me  leaninsf? 
What  summons  thus  subdued  me  to  obeying 
A  shadow  in  my  moving  or  my  staying  ? 

Ah,  shadow  cast  from  life  remote,  retreating  ? 
Ah,  cry  from  kindred  heart  more  slowly  beating  ! 
O  God  !  so  distantly  could  I  be  learning 
For  sight  of  me  its  fond  and  frequent  yearning  ? 

Was  spirit's  ear,  so  fine,  from  spirit  hearing 
The  whisper  of  a  soft  and  tender  fearing. 
Lest  never  more  should  come,  in  earth's  beholding, 
What  lay  so  deep  within  the  bosom's  folding  ? 

Where'er  I  went,  went  still  the  dream  pursuing, — 
My  daily  thoughts  the  nightly  show  reviewing ; 
While  naught  1  knew,  howe'er  I  strove  at  knowing, 
But  only  as  it  urged  my  feet  were  going. 

Mystic  conductor  humbly  not  refusing. 
Homeward  I  blindly  sped,  no  moment  losing ; 
For  solemn  tidings  at  my  door  confessing 
To  what  I  owed  affection's  farewell  blessing. 

We  are  therefore  made  capable  of  a  communion  far  deeper 
than  that  of  bodily  presence,  or  even  of  memory.  It  is  a  spiritu- 
al communion.    It  is  that  fellowship  of  which  all  that  is  material 
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all  of  the  eye,  and  lips,  and  hands,  all  that  constitutes  our  daily 
and  most  endearing  social  intercourse,  are  but  tlie  symbols.  These 
are  only  interpretations  of  an  interior  intercourse,  the  sensible 
proofs  of  an  insensible  atfection,  pledges  of  its  reality,  means 
through  which  the  spirit  communes  with  spirit.  They  are  there- 
fore necessarily  imperfect  and  unsatisfying.  They  are  found, 
after  all,  to  be  barriers  and  interruptions  to  that  closer  and  more 
endearing  sympathy  which  their  very  intervention  renders  im- 
possible. And  hence  it  is,  that  they  leave  behind  them  an  unap- 
peased,  quenchless  longing  for  a  nearer*  dearer,  and  more  perfect 
fellowship.  The  brightest  hopes  are  darkened  by  their  realiza- 
tion. Expectations  the  most  enlarged  are  crushed  by  the  felt 
poverty  even  of  the  richest  luxurience  of  earthly  good,  and  feel- 
ings the  most  intense,  which  a  letter  read  in  absence  will  kindle 
into  a  flame,  often  die  away  into  slumbering  ashes  upon  the  hearth 
stone  of  our  homes.  How  much  more  soul-stirring  is  our  com- 
munion with  some  gifted  author,  when  we  read  his  works,  than 
when  we  see  him  face  to  face?  And  when  we  peruse  the  letter 
of  a  friend  lo'ng  dead,  how  powerfully  beyond  all  personal  pres- 
ence, do  they  stir  up  the  fountain  of  our  deepest  emotions. 

And  thus  by  some  celestial  art 

With  friends  that  arc  apart, 
Associate  feelings  will  awake, 

Or  thoughts  responsive  break  : 
As  if  some  spirit  of  the  skies 
Convey'd  their  sympathies ! 

Moves  there  'mid  minds  some  unseen  power, 

Like  bee  from  flower  to  flower? 
With  intermingling  of  their  kinds — 

From  each  to  each  it  winds, 
The  seed,  or  dust,  or  honey  brings 
On  loaded  thigh  or  wings. 

Thus  also  it  is  that  in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  in  prayer,  in  wor- 
ship, in  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  especially  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  soul  enjoys  such  near  and  living  and  delightful 
communion  with  that  adorable  and  ever  blessed  Savioui',  whom 
having  never  seen,  it  nevertheless  loves,  and  in  whom  though 
now  it  sees  Him  not,  it  rejiDices  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  And  so  also  is  it  found,  that  in  the  upper  chamber  where 
brethren  are  gathered  together  with  uuq  accord  for  prayer,  and 
praise,  and  mutual  exhortation,  that  heart  blends  with  heart,  and 
all  are  melted  together  as  unto  one  living,  loving  soul. 

Prayer  !  mighty  accent — language  winged — supreme — 
Which  in  a  single  sigh  blends  all  of  love, 
Which  makes  a  thousand  loved  ones,  scattered  far, 
Seen  by  the  heart,  and  present  before  God ; 
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Making  among  them,  by  fair  virtues  boon, 
The  viewless  interchange  of  heaven's  best  gifts, 
One  general  speech,  which  swells  unto  the  sky, 
And  rises  higher  to  be  better  heard. 
Incense  unquenchable,  which  doth  perfume 
Him  who  receives  and  him  who  lights  the  flame. 
For  thus  does  soothing  hope  her  powers  employ, 
Sweet  visions  of  long  severed  hearts  to  frame. 
Though  absence  may  impair  or  death  destroy, 
Their  constant  presence  draws  us  still  the  same. 

Such  also  is  our  permitted  comnniinion  with  the  dead.  Though 
dead,  they  yet  live.  They  yet  speak  to  us.  They  are  near  and 
round  about  us.  We  see  them  not.  We  hear  them  not.  We 
feel  them  not,  though  even  this  one  sometimes  seem  to  do  in  sweet 
visions  of  the  night.  But  we  think  of  them.  We  conceive  their 
well  known  forms.  We  remember  all  their  love,  all  their  natural 
features  and  manner  and  character.  We  believe  them  to  exist 
and  to  be  still  identical,  still  personal.  We  believe  that  they  also 
retain  though  purified  and  enlarged,  these  same  powers  and  af- 
fections. They  abide  with  them  imperisbably  and  forever.  They 
must  therefore  be  exercised  towards  us  as  ours  are  towards  them, 
and  thus  produce  mutual  and  real  communion  of  souls  and  hearts, 
of  memory,  love,  and  hope.  Wherever  they  are,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  condition,  we  know  of  the  pious  dead  that  they  are 
happy  and  holy,  that  they  are  with  Christ  in  paradise,  that  thej 
remember  us,  and  pray  for  us  from  beneath  the  throne. 

The  dead.     The  dead  are  with  us  : 

And  they  throng  around  our  way, 
And  the  greenness  of  their  memory 

In  our  hearts  can  ne'er  decay. 
When  round  the  hearth  we  gather, 

We  know  that  they  are  there ; 
And  with  them  our  spirits  worship 

Id  the  holy  place  of  prayer. 

Around  our  couch  at  midnight, 

Their  forms  flit  slowly  by, 
And  in  olden  tones  they  speak  to  us, 

Ere  they  fade  into  the  sky. 
At  twilight,  when  the  dew  falls. 

They  walk  with  us  and  sing, 
And  their  voice  is  like  the  murmuring 

Of  swallows  on  the  wing. 

And  when  in  social  circle 

We  join  the  merry  band, 
Or  in  the  hour  of  sorrow, 

Sit  silent  hand  in  hand. 
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They  come  and  sit  beside  us, 

And  gaze  into  our  eyes ; 
And  we  listen  to  their  voices  then, 

With  a  calm  and  mute  surprise. 

The  departed — the  departed, 

They  crowd  around  me  now, 
And  a  sweet  and  cheerful  light  of  peace 

They  shed  upon  my  brow. 
I  know  they  have  not  left  me, 

Tho'  no  more  I  see  their  forms; 
And  their  presence  'mid  the  strife  of  life, 

Is  like  sunshine  seen  in  storms. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful. 

All  silently  they  stand. 
Within  the  chambers  of  my  soul, 

A  fair  and  shadowv  band  ; 
And  from  out  those  chambers  now  and  then 

This  cheerful  voice  is  given, 
"Oh  !  faint  not,  while  ye  walk  below 

Ye  dwell  with  us  in  heaven. 

No  earthly  sorrow  blight  us,' 

No  chill  misfortunes  pain  ; 
Then  weep  not,  tho'  with  you  no  more — 

In  form  we  walk  again. 
Ye  feel  that  we  are  with  you — 

When  ye  wander  by  the  streams, 
And  ye  see  our  faces  as  of  old, 

In  the  pleasant  light  of  dreams. 

And  when  in  twilight  musings 

Ye  think  of  us  as  dead — 
And  o'er  our  grassy  resting  place 

The  sweet  spring  flowers  ye  spread. 
Remember,  for  the  soul  that  live& 

There  can  no  ending  be — 
Keraeraber  that  the  soul  once  born. 

Lives  thro'  eternity." 

The  dead,  tbofore,  still  speak  to  ns.  They  soothe  and  comfort 
ns  with  a  present,  a  living,  and  a  loving  communion,  and  with 
the  hope  of  a  perfect  personal  union  in  that  better  world  where 
we  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  know  even  as  we  are  now  known. 
They  draw  our  hearts  after  them.  They  are  not  gone  where  we 
never  expect,  or  wish,  to  go,  but  to  a  better  country  than  this,  a 
country  which  is  ours  also — to  which  we  have  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible and  undefiled,  reserved  for  us — and  to  which  we  have 
even  now   secured  to  us  an  indisputable  title. 
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We  remember  when  a  boy,  seeing  a  much  elder  brother  jump 
from  the  wharf  into  the  boat  which  conveyed  him  to  the  vessel  that 
bore  him  to  this  foreign  land.  He  was  the  first  link  severed  from  a 
large  family,  and  the  event  was  sadly  impressive.  How  anxiously 
did  we  watch  the  receding  sail  until  it  was  finally  lost  in  the  blue 
horizon,  flow  often  afterwards  when  walking  along  the  sea 
shore  did  we  feel  consoled  by  the  thought  that  the  same  Atlantic 
ocean  which  spread  itself  out  in  magnificent  beauty  before  us, 
rolled  its  waves  to  this  further  shore,  where  he  might  be  also 
treading — that  the  sun  which  was  sinking  beneath  the  western 
horizon,  would  in  the  morning  rise  upon  the  eastern — and  that 
the  same  moon  and  stars  which  kindled  glory  in  the  evening  sky, 
attracted  the  upward  gaze  of  the  distant  wanderer.  When  we 
met  around  the  family  altar,  how  refreshing  was  it  to  mention  his 
name,  to  remember  him  in  prayer,  and  to  feel  that  around  the 
mercy  seat  however  separated  in  body,  we  could  mingle  our  spirits 
and  our  petitions.  And  as  one  brother  after  another  were  attracted 
to  this  land  of  promise,  how  were  the  affections  of  those  behind 
centred  here!  How  home-like  did  America  become!  And  liow  grad- 
ually were  all  remaining  ties  of  home  and  kindred  loosened,  until 
they  were  willingly,  though  sadly,  severed,  in  the  hope  of  a  re- 
union here.  And  thus  is  it  when  friend  after  friend  departs  to 
the  celestial  land.  They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before.  They  are 
not  dead,  they  only  sleep  bodily  in  our  dust,  while  their  spirits 
have  returned  to  God.  They  are  now  with  him.  They  are  where 
we  wish  soon  to  be,  and  where  alone  we  can  be  fully  and  abi- 
dingly happy.  They  are  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  that 
where  they  are,  we  may  also  be.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  more 
and  more  weaned  from  earth  as  we  think  of  them,  and  commune 
with  them,  and  as  we  become  more  and  more  desirous  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ  and  them,  which  is  far  better. 

Were  earth  our  home,  our  rest,  our  end,  these  severings  of 
heart-strings,  these  separations  of  commingled  souls  by  the  blank 
wall  of  death  through  which  we  cannot  see,  and  over  which  we 
cannot  pass,  how  dreadful  would  they  be  !  But  if  this  world  is 
but  our  place  of  probation,  discipline,  and  preparation  for  our  true 
homes  and  rest,  oh  how  needful  are  these  bereavements  to  sever 
our  affections  from  the  the  things  of  earth,  around  which,  like  para- 
sitic plants,  they  so  luxuriantly  entwine,  and  thus  open  up  to  us 
that  heavenly  radiance  they  had  so  much  obscured.  How 
sweetly  does  Fanny  Forrester  depict  these  earth  loving  ties  of 
every  human  heart. 


0  do  not  let  me  die  !  the  earth  is  bright, 

And  I  am  earthly,  so  I  love  it  well ; 
Tho'  heaven  is  holier,  all  replete  with  Hght, 

Yet  I  am  frail,  and  with  frail  things  would  dwell. 
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I  cannot  die  !  the  flowers  of  eartlily  love 

Shed  their  ricli  fragrance  on  a  kindred  heart ; 

There  may  be  purer,  brighter  flowers  above, 
Yet  with  these  ones  'twould  be  too  hard  to  part, 

I  dream  of  heaven,  and  well  I  love  those  dreams. 

They  scatter  sunlight  on  my  varying  way  ; 
But  'mid  the  clouds  of  earth  are  priceless  gluams, 

Of  brightness,  and  on  earth  0  let  me  stay. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  void  of  gloom. 

That  sadness  never  circles  round  my  heart; 
Nor  that  L  fear  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 

That  I  would  never  from  the  earth  depart. 

• 
'Tis  that  I  love  the  world,  its  cares,  its  sorrows. 

Its  bounding  hopes,  its  feelings  fresh  and  warm, 
Each  cloud  it  wears,  and  every  light  it  borrows. 

Loves,  wishes,  fears,  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 

I  love  them  all ;  but  closer  still  the  loving 
Twine  with  my  being's  cords  and  make  my  life; 

And  while  within  this  sunlight  I  am  moving, 
I  well  can  bide  the  storms  of  worldly  strife. 

Then  do  not  let  nie  die  !  for  earth  is  bright, 
And  I  am  earthly,  so  I  love  it  well — 

Heaven  is  a  land  of  holiness  and  light, 

But  I  am  frail,  and  with  the  frail  would  dwell. 


And  as  no  one  lias  learned  by  more  touching  sorrows  and  be- 
reavements their  heavenly  power  to  wean  the  renewed  soul  from 
earth,  and  assimilate  and  uj)lift  its  desires  to  heaven,  so  no  one 
lias  more  beautifully  and  feelingly  pourtrayed  it  than  this  same 
writer. 

Yes,  let  me  die  !  Am  I  of  spirit-birth. 

And  shall  I  linger  here  where  spirits  fell. 
Loving  the  slain  tliey  cast  on  all  of  earth? 

0  make  me  pure,  with  pure  ones  e'er  to  dwell. 

'Tis  sweet  to  die!     The  flowers  of  earthly  love, 
(Frail,  frail  spring  blossoms)  early  droop  and  die  ; 

But  all  their  fragrance  is  exhaled  above. 
Upon  our  spirits  evermore  to  lie. 

Life  is  a  dream,  a  bright  but  fleeting  dream 

1  can  but  love  ;  but  then  my  soul  awnkes, 
And  from  the  mist  of  earthliness  a  gleam 

Of  heavenly  light,  of  truth  immortal  breaks. 
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I  shrink  not  from  the  shadows  sorrow  flings 
Across  my  pathway ;  nor  from  cares  that  rise 

In  every  foot-print;  for  each  shadow  brings 
Sunshine  and  rainbow  as  it  glooms  and  flies. 

But  heaven  is  dearer.     There  I  have  my  treasure; 

There  angels  fold  in  love  their  snowy  wings ; 
Their  sainted  lips  chant  in  celestial  measure, 

And  spirit  fingers  stray  o'er  heav'n-wrought  strings. 

There  loving  eyes  are  to  the  portals  straying ; 

There  arms  extend  a  wanderer  to  fold  ; 
There  waits  a  dearer,  holier  One,  arraying 

His  awn  in  spotless  robes  and  crowns  of  gold. 

Then  let  me  die.     My  spirit  longs  for  heaven. 

In  that  pure  bosom  evermore  to  rest ; 
13ut  if  to  labor  longer  here  be  given, 

"Father,  thy  will  be  done!"  and  I  am  blest. 
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Were  this  commnnion  with  the  dead  more  constantly  and  be- 
lievingly  maintained,  would  it  not  have  much  influence  in  learn- 
ing us  to  live  better  and  happier  and  holier  lives.  Selflshness, 
self-will,  and  many  painful  infirmities  of  disposition  and  peculi- 
arities of  character  interfere,  to  a  very  unhappy  extent,  with  social 
enjoyment  and  happy  fellowship  even  in  families  and  kindred. 
In  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  these  occasion  many  a  harsh  jar 
and  dissonance  of  feeling,  and  mars  the  harmony  of  the  best  con- 
sorted spirits.  They  lead  us  sadly  to  undervalue  the  sweet  chari- 
ties of  love,  and  kindness,  and  self  denial  and  forbearance.  They 
lead  us  to  dwell  upon  the  rough  and  ugly,  or  at  least  unlovely 
features  in  each  other's  character,  and  to  think  less  of  those  which 
may  be  lovely  and  attractive.  Alas  for  us,  we  are  blind  and  ig- 
norant as  to  what  the  real  happiness  of  earth  is,  until  it  is  forever 
taken  from  us.  This  is  one  chief  reason  why  in  absence  our  af- 
fections are  so  much  deepened.  We  cease  to  think  so  exclusively 
or  frequently  of  what  is  ffnperfect  and  unlovely.  All  that  is  good 
and  true  and  beautiful,  comes  before  us  as  they  do  to  the  poet's 
and  the  painter's  eye,  enshrine  the  ideal  picture  on  which  we  so 
fondly  gaze,  and  make  us  wonder  that  in  communion  with  such  a 
character,  we  should  not  enjoy  perfect  union  of  heart  and  sym- 
pathy. But  it  is  only,  as  lias  been  said,  when  those  whom  we 
love  pass  away,  that,  realizing  a  great  loss,  we  learn  how  vital 
was  that  relation,  how  inestimable  the  privilege  which  is  with- 
drawn forever.  How  quick,  then,  is  our  regret  for  every  harsh 
word  which  we  have  spoken  to  the  departed,  or  for  any  mo- 
mentary alienation  which  we  have  indulged !  This,  however, 
39 
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should  not  reduce  us  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  or  an  unavailing 
Borrow,  seeing  that  it  is  blended  with  so  many  pleasant  memo- 
ries ;  but  it  should  teach  us  our  duty  to  the  living.  It  should 
make  our  affections  more  diligent  and  dutiful.  It  should  check 
our  hasty  w^ords,  and  assuage  our  passions.  It  should  cause  us 
day  and  night,  to  meet  in  kindness  and  part  in  peace.  Our  social 
ties  are  golden  links  of  uncertain  tenure,  and,  one  by  one,  they 
drop  away.  Let  us  cherish  a  more  constant  love  for  those  who 
make  up  our  family  circle,  for  "  not  long  may  we  stay."  The  al- 
lotments of  duty,  perhaps,  will  soon  distribute  us  into  different 
spheres  of  action  ;  our  lines,  which  now  fall  together  in  a  pleas- 
ant place,  will  be  wide  apart  as  the  zones,  or  death  will  cast  his 
shadow  upon  these  familiar  faces,  and  interrupt  our  long  commu- 
nion. Let  us,  indeed,  preserve  this  temper  with  all  men — those 
who  meet  us  in  the  street,  in  the  mart,  in  the  most  casual  or  sel- 
fish concerns  of  life.  We  cannot  remain  together  a  great  while, 
at  the  longest.  Let  us  meet,  then,  with  kindness,  that  when  we 
part,  no  pang  may  remain.  Let  not  a  single  day  bear  witness  to 
the  neglect  or  violation  of  any  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  fellows. 
Let  nothing  be  done  which  shall  lie  hard  in  the  heart  when  it  is 
excited  to  tender  and  solemn  recollections.  Let  only  good-will 
beam  from  faces  that  so  soon  shall  be  changed.  Let  only  pleas- 
ant and  fragrant  feelings  spring  up  in  those  hearts  over  whose 
common  grave  nature  will  soon  plant  her  tributary  flowers. 

With  what  patience  and  thankfulness  also,  do  the  dead  teach 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  w^hich  are  still  continued  to  us,  and  to 
bear  with  thankful  resignation  the  trials  and  discomforts  which 
are  mingled  with  our  lot.  Imperfect  in  ourselves,  we  nevertiie- 
less,  with  monstrous  inconsistency,  expect  perfection  in  others, 
and  while  unhappy  and  discontented  within  ourselves,  we  are 
easily  worried  and  fretted  by  trifling  inconveniences  around  us. 
We  take  but  little  account  of  our  multiplied  mercies,  in  our  un- 
due regard  to  incidental  evils.  It  is  only  w4ien  some  loved  one  is 
taken  troin  our  family  circle,  that  we  realize  how,  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  that  child,  or  wife,  or  husband,  or  parent,  all  the 
inconveniences  and  trials  of  life  are  as  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.  We  could  now  cheerfully  endure  a  thousand 
ills  greater  than  any  we  have  borne,  if  only  borne  in  fellowship 
with  the  departed  one.  But  in  llim  as  by  one  devastating  wave, 
everything  has  been  sw^ept  away,  and  the  earth  has  become  a 
dreary  waste.  What  was  before  great,  has  become  of  little  value. 
What  we  most  coveted,  ceases  to  attract.  And  the  trifles  which 
annoyed  us,  have  sunk  into  insignificance.  Let  us  then  lay  this 
to  heart.  Let  us  learn  and  ponder  upon  the  needful  lesson.  Let 
us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  friends  still  spared  to  us.  Let  us  duly 
estimate  their  priceless  value.  Let  us  practically  feel  the  evanes- 
cent, temporary,  and  incidental  nature  of  all  our  possible  trials. 
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And  remembering  how  soon  God  can  desolate  our  hearts  and  our 

homes,  bj   one  single  visitation  of  His  bereaving  providence,  let 

us  prize  one  another  as  our  chiefest  earthly  treasure,  and  find  in 

each  other's  society,  hallowed  by  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  the 

only  antidote  to  all  our  earthly  cares,  the  compensation  for  all  our 

trials. 

AH!   GRIEVE  NOT  SO. 

"  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain." — 1  Tim.  6,  6. 

**  Nicht  so  traurig,   nicht  bo  sehr." 

Ah  !  grieve  not  so,  nor  so  lament 

My  soul !   nor  troubled  sigh, 
Because  some  joys  to  others  sent 

Thy  Father  may  deny  ; 
Take  all  as  love  that  seems  severe — 
There  is  no  want  if  God  is  near. 

There  is  no  right  thou  canst  demand, 

No  title  thou  canst  claim  ; 
For  all  are  strangers  in  the  land 

Who  bear  the  human  name : 
Earth  and  its  treasures  are  the  Lord's, 
And  He  the  lot  of  each  accords. 

How  thankless  art  thou,  child  of  man  ! 

For  favors  that  abound; 
Thy  God  has  given  thee  eyes  to  scan 

The  glory  all  around  ; 
Yet  seldom  for  this  priceless  sight, 
Hast  thou  been  heard  to  praise  aright. 

Number  thy  limbs,  thy  members  tell, 

And  ask  thy  thankless  soul. 
If  another  thou  wouldstsell 

Even  the  smallest  of  the  whole. 
There  is  not  one  from  which  thy  heart 
Would  willingly  submit  to  part. 

Now,  go  and  search  the  depths  of  mind, 

Explore  its  wondrous  power, 
New  proofs  of  benefits  to  find, 

That  meet  thee  every  hour ; 
More  than  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 
And  ever  rising  more  and  more. 

He  knows,  who  lives  on  Zion's  hill. 

What  we  in  truth  require ; 
Knows  too  how  many  blessings  still 

This  flesh  and  blood  desire; 
And  could  He  safely  all  bestow, 
He  would  not  let  thee  sorrowing  go. 
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Thou  wert  not  born  that  earth  should  be 

A  portion  fondly  sought ; 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  smiling  see 

Thy  shining  golden  lot ! 
Honours  and  joys,  which  thou  shalt  share. 
Unending  and  unenvied  there  ! 

Then  journey  on  to  life  and  bliss, 

God  will  protect  to  heaven; 
And  every  good  that  meets  thee  is 

A  blessing  wisely  given. 
If  losses  come,  so  let  it  be — 
The  God  of  heaven  remains  with  thee. 

That  these  lessons  may  have  all  their  impressiveness,  let  us 
remember  that  the  dead  constitute  a  multitude,  in  comparison 
with  whom,  all  the  living  are  as  nothing.  There  are  alive  upon 
the  eai'th  some  one  thousand  millions  of  human  beings.  How 
many,  then,  have  lived  and  died  during  the  six  thousand  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  man  first  became  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 
Their  number  is  legion.  It  is  past  finding  out.  Could  they  re- 
turn to  this  world,  it  would  not  be  able  to  contain  them.  Could 
tliey  encompass  it  round  about,  they  would  darken  all  the  sky. 
And  we  shall  see  them,  one  and  all,  on  the  great  final  day  of  the 
gathering  together  in  one,  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  before  the 
throne  of  final  judgment.  At  death  we  enter  among  them  in  one 
or  other  of  their  present  habitations,  where  they  await  in  longing 
Lope,  or  fearful  apprehension,  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
And  even  now,  they  soar  round  about  us,  though  we  see  them  not, 
as  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  if  not,  also  to  some  extent,  perhaps, 
as  ministering  spirits.  With  what  a  pressure  of  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,  ought,  tlien,  their  testimony  to  be  heard.  How 
much  more  ought  it  to  impress  us  than  any  utterances  of  tlie 
living,  beguiled  as  they  are  by  sin  and  satan,  and  unwise  and 
evil  ways  ? 

And  with  what  unanimity  does  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
dead,  testify  by  the  brevity  of  their  lives  and  the  necessity  of  their 
death,  that  life  is  vanity  except  as  spent  in  preparation  for  eterni- 
ty ;  that  death  is  certain  and  near  ;  that  health  is  but  the  sap  of  the 
tree,  which  tiie  winter's  blast  will  soon  drive  again  to  the  earth;  that 
beauty  is  only  the  blossom  of  the  flower,  which  even  in  blooming 
fades  ;  that  fame  is  but  the  fragrant  perfume  which  exhales  and  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  it  is  given — and  that  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  less  than  nothing  and 
vanity,  sunbeams  sparkling  upon  the  waters  of  death  !  With  what 
overpowering  emphasis,  also,  do  the  dead,  one  and  all,  exclaim, 
"  Prepare,  O  man,  to  meet  thy  God.  Live  not  for  self,  or  for  sin,  or 
ease,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  for  any  thing  seen  and  temporal, 
for  what  shall  it  profit  you  to  gain  all  these  and  lose  your  undy- 
ing soul." 
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In  thy  heart  there  is  a  chamber, — 
None  but  God  and  thou  hath  seen  it — 

Darkened  by  the  sombre  shadows 

From  the  folds  of  thought  that  screen  it. 

On  its  walls  are  many  pictures 
Painted  by  the  hand  of  time,    \ 

Sketches  of  those  mystic  regions 
In  the  Infinite  sublime. 

There  are  portraits  of  the  faces 
That  have  passed  away  from  earth, 

Glimpses  of  those  sunny  places 
Sacred  to  thy  childhood  mirth. 

Of  the  homestead,  old  and  mossy, 
Close  beside  the  meadow  green, 

Where  the  brooks  like  threads  of  silver, 
Wound^  their  graceful  curve  between. 

And,  it  is  a  haunted  chamber. 

There  the  ghosts  at  midnight  stray, 

Silent  as  the  stars  that  wander 
Down  the  white-pav'd  Milky  Way. 

You  behold  the  light  forms  trembling 
In  their  pure  robes  like  a  bride, 

And  they  look  so  like  the  living 
You  forget  that  they  have  died. 

You  forget^hje-marble  features 
Of  the  friend  you  laid  to  rest, 

You  forget  the  pale  hands  folded 
On  a  pulseless,  soulless  breast. 

But  you  see  him  slowly  walking 
'Mid  the  glow  life's  sunset  weaves, 

When  his  lips  dropp'd  farewell  blessings 
As  the  trees  their  autumn  leaves. 

Thus  comes  he  long  since  departed. 
Reaching  out  his  hands  to  thine, 

And  his  lips  unto  thee  murmur 
In  a  tone  which  seems  divine. 
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In  this  chamber  stands  a  mirror, 
Mem'ry's  lamp  hangs  overhead, 

Throwing  down  a  soften'd  radiance 
On  those  pictures  of  the  deatJ^ 
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In  its  clear  depths  we  distinguish 

What  we  were,  and  what  we  are, 
There  our  inner  life  reflected, 

Shows  us  hideous  or  fair. 

Oh  !  'tis  in  this  secret  chamber 

That  we  learn  a  solemn  truth, 
As  in  links  of  spirit  union, 

Age  is  join'd  again  with  youth. 

It  is  true  that  this  testimony  of  the  dead  in  mven  in  mute  si- 
lence.  Tiiey  speak  to  us  but  not  in  words.  They  utter  their 
voice,  but  it  is  in  a  silence  far  more  powerful  than  any  language — 
in  a  way  which  is  equally  understood  by  every  speech  and  lan- 
guage, and  by  every  human  heart.  How  silent,  and  yet  with 
what  mute  eloquence  speaks  the  vacant  chair  of  the  departed ; 
the  banquet  hall  now  empty,  cold,  and  damp,  the  silent  woods,  the 
mouldering  ruin,  the  deserted  house,  the  starry  night  with  its 
eternal  solitude!  Who  has  ever  felt  such  deep.and  soul-absorb- 
ing emotion,  such  soul-stirring  and  multitudinous  thoughts,  as 
when  he  has  stood  in  the  chamber  where  the  good  man  breathes 
his  last;  when  every  eye  is  intent  upon  the  sluinberer  sinking 
calmly  into  the  untroubled  sleep  of  death,  when  every  breath  is 
hushed,  and  an  unearthly  awe  rests  upon  every  spirit?  J3ut  bow 
much  deeper  still  is  the  awe  profound,  when  the  mourners  enter 
the  room  where  that  sleeper,  whom  the  peal  of  a  thousand  cannons 
could  not  now  disturb,  lies  still  and  motionless ;  and  when  they 
gather  round  the  opened  grave,  and  hear  the  clay  rattling  upon 
the  coffin  lid  of  the  loved  form  so  lately  by  their  side. 

Oh  let  that  silent  noise  with  which  the  dead  so  touchingly 
speaks  to  us,  impress  our  hearts.  Let  us  give  it  earnest  heed. 
Let  us  open  to  it  the  ear  of  our  inmost  soul.  Let  us  ponder  and 
weigh  it  well.  They  tell  us  that  with  them  all  of  life  is  now 
finished,  and  that,  with  death,  is  finished  the  all  of  every  man's 
probation  for  eternity.  Death  closes  the  account  and  ends  the 
harvest.  Were  it  otherwise,  would  not  He  who  loved  the  world 
with  such  an  infinite  love,  have  revealed  it  tons?  He  has  yq- 
vealed  to  us  the  future  of  the  earth,  the  future  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  had  there  been  any  other  probationary  scene  than  this 
present  life,  would  God  not  have  made  it  known  ;  would  lie  not 
have  allowed  the  angelic  messengers,  or  some  spirit  among  the 
just  made  perfect,  to  impart  the  consolatory  truth  ?  Life,  then, 
and  this  life  only^ 

is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 


Since — 


The  time  to  insure  the  great  reward ; 

In  the  cold  grave  to  which  we  haste, 
There  are  no  acts  of  pardon  past ; 
But  darkness,  death,  and  long  despair 
Keign  in  eternal  silence  there. 
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On  him  who  dies  in  his  sins,  unpardoned,  the  wrath  of  God  ahi- 
deth  forever,  while  they  who  die  in  the  Lord,  are  blessed  from 
henceforth  and  forever. 

Thus  do  the  dead  yet  speak  to  us.  They  tell  us  that  as  they 
were  born,  and  lived,  and  died,  individually,  and  not  in  compa- 
nies or  corporations,  or  churches,  but  each  one  alone  and  by 
himself,  so  did  they  all  stand  severally  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  and  there  receive,  according  to  their  course  in  this 
world,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  dead  also  proclaim  to  us  with 
united  voice,  the  immutability  of  the  divine  law — God's  impar-' 
tial  and  unpitying  justice,  and  the  unerring  certainty  of  retribu- 
tion. Not  one  of  all  these  myriads  has  escaped  death,  the  penal- 
ty of  God's  violated  law,  except  two,  who  were  miraculous'ly 
taken  up  to  heaven,  to  prove  to  us  that  death  is  neither  natural, 
nor  necessary,  nor  final,  to  man.  They  teach  us,  therefore,  that 
not  one  of  all  the  generations  yet  unborn,  shall  be  delivered  from 
death.  Not  one  of  those  now  alive  can  pass  by  death  into  eter- 
nity. Just  as  certain  as  our  birth  and  life,  is  also,  our  death. 
And  as  we  live  alone,  individually,  each  one  responsible  for  him- 
self, his  life,  his  character,  his  principles,  opinions,  and  conduct, 
and  for  all  these,  as  it  regards  man,  and  God,  and  Christ,  the  Sa- 
vior, and  the  Holy  Spirit — so  must  we  one  by  one,  die  alone,  and 
be  judged  alone,  and  be  either  damned  or  saved  alone. 

The  dead  also  teaches  us  the  all-important  truth  that  death  is 
no  certain  criterion  of  real  piety.  It  ought  to  be  such.  It  is  nat- 
urally such.  If  ever  a  man  is  candid  and  sincere,  he  is  so  when 
all  the  motives  for  concealment,  and  all  the  influences  of  a  world- 
ly nature,  must  to  a  great  extent  cease  to  operate.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  Death  is  tlie  great  teacher,  and  also  the  great 
revealer  of  secrets.  And  when  death  is  met  in  a  calmness,  in 
full  possession  of  reason,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  near 
and  inevitable  approach,  it  will  generally  bring  out  the  real  char- 
acter and  disposition  and  principles.  But  it  will  not  change  a 
man's  real  character  and  fixed  principles.  These  may  be  atheis- 
tic, infidel,  pharasaic  pride,  self-righteous  confidence,  ignorance 
of  the  gospel,  and  reliance,  therefore,  on  some  refuge  of  lies, 
whose  insecurity  may  be  only  discovered  at  death.  Or  a  man 
may  exhibit  confidence  in  death  from  a  reliance  on  the  prayers 
of  others,  or  baptism,  or  attendance  at  church,  or  what  is  called 
respect  for  religion,  or  a  mere  outward,  formal,  and  worldly  pro- 
fession of  religion.  Or  the  character  exhibited  in  death  may  be, 
as  it  often  is,  open,  abandoned,  hardened  impiety,  blasphemy  and 
indifierence.  Death,  in  order  to  be  felt  as  terrible,  must  be  fully 
realized  in  its  nature,  and  consequences,  and  dread  alternatives. 
There  is  nothing  in  death  itself,  or  in  the  mere  pain  of  ordinary 
dying  to  terrify  or  alarm.  The  great  majority  of  men  probably 
meet  death  in  a  state  of  physical  insensibility  and  mental  weak- 
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ness  or  aberration.  Many  die  just  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  Many- 
die  as  the  fool  dieth,  utterly  thoughtless  of  the  future.  And 
many  meet  death  while  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet,  and  without  any 
bands  in  their  death.  God  gives  many,  also,  up  to  damnable  de- 
lusion, that  they  may  believe  a  lie,  so  as  to  repose  upon  it  as 
upon  a  bed  of  ease,  even  in  death.  God  leaves  men  to  die 
in  all  variety  of  forms,  both  of  faith,  feeling,  and  hope,  in  order 
that  the  living  may  not  trust  to  a  dying  hour,  or  to  dying  experi- 
ence, or  to  any  dying  expressions.  In  themselves,  these  are  no- 
thing, and  worth  nothing.  At  the  very  best,  they  only  tell  us 
what  the  man  is,  and  thinks,  and  believes.  But  as  often  as  other- 
wise, all  such  dying  calmness  and  confidence  are  hollow  and  in- 
sincere, assumed  and  not  real,  the  offspring  of  fear  and  alarm,  or 
the  desperate  attempt  of  the  cowardly  and  terrified  spirit  to  keep 
up  its  courage,  and  to  brave  it  out.  Death  is  terrible  not  because 
it  is  painful.  Sin  is  the  sting  of  death,  and  it  is  only  in  propor- 
tion as  this  sin  is  realized,  that  the  thought  of  death  is  alarming. 
The  law  w^hich  denounces  and  inflicts  death  as  the  penalty  of  its 
violation,  is  that  which  gives  strength  and  vigour  to  this  sting' of 
death  which  is  sin.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  guilt  which  in- 
flames the  conscience,  kindles  up  fear,  and  terror,  and  a  certain 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  since  these  all  de- 
pend upon  the  clearness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  holiness  and 
spirituality  and  breadth  and  immutability  of  God's  law. 

Of  this  law  and  of  all  sin  involving  guilt  and  punishment,  all 
men  have  some  knowledge,  and  therefore  some  fear  ;  and  although 
a  man  may  drown  that  fear  of  death  in  wickedness,  and  pervert 
his  conscience  by  false  philosophy,  and  keep  down  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  a  dread  of  death  by  pride,  and  conceal  and  try  in  every 
way  to  escape  from  it,  and  succeed  too  often  in  thus  searing  con- 
science as  with  a  hot  iron,  and  dying  in  utter  stupidity — yet  very 
often,  in  the  worst  and  most  ignorant  of  men,  as  for  instance,  in 
Pharaoh,  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Belshazzar,  in  the  sailors  of  Jo- 
nah's vessel,  God  awakens  the  sleeping  conscience,  and  lets  loose 
the  dogs  of  hell,  the  worm  that  never  dies,  enkindles  the  fire  that 
is  never  quenched,  to  toi'ment  them  before  the  time,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  in  the  body  in  this  life,  and  in  this  world,  the  nature 
and  the  beginning  of  tliat  misery  that  shall  hereafter  be  the  por- 
tion of  all  who  die  in  their  sins.  Of  this,  from  time  to  time,  God 
gives  public  and  awful  examples,  as  in  the  case  of  Yoltaire,  of 
Spira,  of  Paine,  and  of  multitudes  in  private  life,  who  are  driven 
away  in  their  wickedness,  and  with  terrible  apprehensions  of  their 
certain  perdition.  The  experience  and  the  testimony  of  one  such 
sinner,  dying  in  his  reason,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  his 
previous  atheism  or  infidelity,  or  unbelief  in  hell  and  damnation, 
is  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  reality  of  such  fears  and  forebodings 
in  the  human  soul,  and  ot  their  certain  premonition  of  the  terri- 
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ble  hereafter.  They  are  otherwise  utterly  inexplicable,  while  the 
fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  may  not  be  felt,  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  already  explained. 

And  we  are  here  led  to  remark  that  just  as  it  is  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  dead  in  their  dying  hour,  so  is  it  with  their  teachings 
after  death.  We  have  seen  what  death  should  teach  to  all, 
and  that  the  dead  should  speak  to  all.  But  even  as  the  ears  of 
the  dead  are  often  closed,  so  that  they  cannot  hear  and  therefore 
cannot  feel  aught,  even  so  is  it  with  the  living.  The  ears  of  mul- 
titudes are  closed,  so  that  they  will  not  hear,  and  their  eyes  shut, 
so  that  they  cannot  see,  and  their  hearts  hardened  so  that  they 
cannot  feel.    To  them  the  dead  forgotten  lie: 

Their  memory  and  their  sense  are  gone, 
Alike  unknowing  and  unknown. 
Their  hatred  and  their  love  are  lost, 
Their  envy  buried  in  the  dust ; 
They  have  no  share  in  all  that's  done 
Beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 


But  while  this  condition  is  common  among  men,  it  is  abnormal — 
even  unnatural.  And  while  it  is  proverbial^  that  "  dead  men  tell 
no  tales,"  yet  if  our  relation  to  them  has  been  one  of  crime,  they 
haunt  and  terrify  wdth  their  continual  and  unappeasable  cry. 
Being  dead  they  speak,  and  though  not  audible  to  others,  their 
still  small  cry  is  louder  than  a  peal  of  thunder  to  the  terrified  and 
self-tortured  spirit.  Better  face  ten  thousand  living  foes  than  one 
dead  victim  of  our  crime. 

This  power  of  the  dead  to  influence  and  terrifj^  the  prosper- 
ous living,  is  powerfully  depicted  by  Shakspeare  in  many  charac- 
ters, and  among  others,  in  that  of  Claudius,  king  of  Denmark. 
But  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  more  truthfully  portrayed  the  power 
of  the  dead  over  the  guilty  living  than  Hood,  in  his  Eugene 
Aram. 

And  long  since  then  of  bloody  men, 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 
Of  horrid  stabs  in  groves  forlorn, 
And  murders  done  in  caves. 

And  how  the  spirits  of  injured  men 

Shriek  upward  from  the  sod — 
And  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod; 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts, 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God. 
40 
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He  told  how  murderers  walked  the  earth 
Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain — 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 
And  flames  about  their  brain ; 

For  blood  had  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain. 


Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 
That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 

And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more, 
For  lying  there  so  still ; 

There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look, 

That  murder  could  not  kill. 


And  lo !  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghostly  flame — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dieadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame ; 

I  took  the  dead  Man  by  his  hand, 

And  called  upon  his  name. 

Oh  God  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 

But  when  I  touched  the  ghostly  clay 
The  blood  gushed  out  amain. 

For  every  clot  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain. 

My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal. 

My  heart  was  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew 

Was  at  the  devil's  price; 
A  dozen  times  I  groan'd  ;  the  dead 
Had  never  groaned  but  twice. 

And  now  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite ; 

"Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead, 

And  hide  it  from  my  sight !" 

So  vi^ills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite. 
Till  blood  for  blood  atones  ! 

Ay  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave, 
And  trodden  down  with  stones, 

And  years  have  rotted  off"  his  flesh— 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones. 
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Of  this  terrific  power  of  the  dead  to  haunt  and  torment  the 
living,  the  Bible  gives  many  illustrations,  both  in  its  preceptive 
and  historical  books.    Take  one  scene. 

Behold,  the  price  of  courtly  dance, 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  glance, 

The  head  of  Christ's  great  harbinger ! 
The  voice  which  did  repentance  call. 
From  sylvans  rude  to  palace  hall ; 

Hush'd  is  that  voice  and  tongue,  and  ne'er  again  shall  stir. 

Nay,  is  that  tongue  forever  stilled  ? 
Nay,  it  anew  his  ears  hath  fiU'd, 

That  they  can  nothing  hear  no  more ; 
Abroad  the  Baptist's  shadow  stalks, 
In  secret  to  his  spirit  talks 

Of  that  incestuous  crime  more  sternly  than  before. 

He  saw,  and  startled  back,  I  trow, 

When  on  that  glittering  festive  scene 
Death's  silent  image  looked  forth  now 
From  that  same  majesty  of  brow, 

Reproving,  gray,  serene. 


We  have  seen  what  death  is  to  thoughtless  and  unbelieving 
men,  and  how,  while  its  teachings  are  too  generally  unheard  and 
unheeded,  in  other  cases  they  are  heard  in  wailings  of  despair, 
and  yells  of  premonitory  damnation.  Nor  does  death  cease  to  bo 
death,  and  therefore  dreadful,  to  the  Christian.  To  him  also, 
death  is  the  king  of  terrors — the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed— through  fear  of  whom  he  is  more  or  less  in  bondage  all 
his  life.  To  him  as  well  as  to  others,  and  indeed  in  an  eminent 
and  peculiar  degree,  there  is  everything  to  make  death  fearful. 
He  has  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  a  realizing  conviction  of  guilt,  of  death  as  the 
penalty,  of  a  coming  judgment,  and  of  an  everlasting  perdition. 
To  meet  death  calmly,  quietly,  hopefully,  or  exultingly,  with  such  a 
faith,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  is  only  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  possible  on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  self-deluding 
hope,  or  a  certain  inward,  spiritual  experience  of  the  power  of  a 
divine  Kedeemer.  True  Cliristians  are  therefore  living  and  dying 
witnesses  for  the  truth  and  certainty,  and  sufficiency  of  Christian 
faith,  hope,  peace,  and  joy,  not  only  to  outride  all  the  storms  of 
life,  but  to  hold  us  fast,  and  secure  for  us  a  glorious  entrance  into 
the  haven  of  eternal  felicity,  amid  the  thunderings  and  light- 
nings and  tempestuous  hurricane  of  death  itself. 

How  important,  then,  how  inestimably  valuable  is  the  teach- 
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ings  of  the  dead,  especially  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord.  They 
are  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  promise.  They  are  epis- 
tles in  which  the  sure  mercies  of  God  are  seen  and  read  of  all 
They  are  like  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  glory  and  in  beauty, 


men. 


gilding  the  whole  horizon  of  life  with  an  unearthly  splendour,  and 
giving  the  promise  of  a  coming  morn  more  bright  and  beautiful. 
They  are  links  between  the  spirit  land  and  ours,  already  shining 
with  its  radiance,  speaking  with  its  tones  of  melodious  sweetness, 
and  imparting  to  us  some  earnest  and  foretaste  of  its  seraphic 
joys.  By  their  lives  they  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  by  their 
death  they  teach  us  how  to  die.  They  were  lovely  in  life,  and 
beautiful !  very  beautiful  in  death  !  In  them  death  appeared  trans- 
formed from  a  spirit  of  darkness  into  an  angel  of  light,  from  an 
executioner  into  a  messenger,  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend,  from 
a  curse  into  a  blessing,  and  from  a  terror  into  a  triumph. 

And  these  pious  dead  are  still  ours — still  with  us— and  still 
speak  to  us.  The  blessed  dead  !  how  free  from  all  sin  and  sel- 
fishness and  stain  of  corruption,  is  the  love  we  now  cherish 
towards  theniw  The  earthly  is  all  buried  with  that  which  in  them 
was  earthy,  and  the  spiritual  and  unearthly  in  us  now  rises 
towards  them  as  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  in  heaven.  There 
they  shine,  fixed  immutably  in  purity  and  peace,  and  joy.  They 
are  ours  forever — beyond  all  need  of  our  sympathy,  all  sorrow 
for  their  sufferings,  and  all  anxiety  for  their  final  salvation.  They 
now  await  our  coming  in  mansions  of  rest  prepared  for  our  com- 
mon in-dwelling.  We  shall  find  them  waiting  for  us  in  their  gar- 
ments of  beauty,  and  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads. 

How  glorious  and  exalted  are  they  !  How  reverently  do  we 
take  their  names  into  our  sin-polluted  lips  !  Plow  do  our  hearts 
burn  within  us  when  we  remember  all  the  words  they  spake  to 
us,  the  counsels  they  left  behind,  and  the  lessons  they  still  enforce. 

The  immortal  dead !  how  unchanging,  how  purified  and  en- 
larged is  their  love  for  us !  With  what  inefiable  tenderness  do 
they  look  down  upon  us !  With  what  unspeakable  concern  do 
they  await  the  end  of  our  course,  and  the  last  faithful  and  victo- 
rious conquest  over  sin  and  satan.  And  in  view  of  the  coldness 
of  all,  the  formality  of  many,  the  worldliness  of  tlie  most  spiritual 
and  the  backsliding  of  the  most  devoted,  how  do  they  invoke  us 
to  walk  humbly,  to  watch  unto  prayer,  and  to  give  all  dilligence 
to  make  our  callins:  and  election  sure. 


Hark !  a  voice,  it  cries  from  heav'n, 
Happy  in  the  Lord  who  die ; 
Happy  they  to  whom  'tis  given, 
From  a  world  of  grief  to  fly  ! 

They  indeed  are  truly  blest ; 

From  their  labours  then  they  rest. 
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All  their  toils  and  conflicts  over, 
Lo  !  they  dwell  with  Christ  above ; 
O !  what  glories  they  discover 
In  the  Saviour  whom  they  love ! 
Now  they  see  him  face  to  face, 
Him  who  saved  them  by  his  grace. 

'Tis  enough,  enough  for  ever, 
'Tis  his  people's  bright  reward  ; 
They  are  blest  indeed  who  never 
Shall  be  absent  from  their  Lord ! 
O  !  that  we  may  die  like  those 
Who  in  Jesus  then  repose  1 
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In  such  experience  our  church  is  rich.  We  have  had  a  long 
line  of  faithful  confessors  who  have  gone  up  with  a  shout,  and 
are  now  entered  into  their  rest.  We  are  well  represented  among 
the  elders  round  about  the  throne,  the  servants  of  God,  who  serve 
Ilim  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  and  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude who  worship  before  Him,  and  sing  the  new  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb.  We  have  had  a  few  apostates — ^alas  for  it — but 
we  have  had  many  martyrs.  We  may  enrol  upon  our  list  of 
members  some  who  have  gone  back,  but  more,  many  more  that 
have  followed  the  Lamb  whither  soever  He  led  them,  until  they 
were  translated  by  Him  to  His  celestial  fold.  And  while  some 
have  left  our  earthly  abode,  who,  dying,  gave  no  sign,  no  sure 
pledge  and  token  of  theii^  safety,  many  have  there  been,  whose 
dying,  like  their  living,  was  sweet,  and  whose  memory  is  yet  fra- 
grant with  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Among  these  not  a  few  have  left  us  within  the  last  few  years 
and  to  their  happy  number  God  has  added  two  during  the  past 
year,  to  whom  for  our  argument  sake,  and  the  benefit  of  the  living, 
and  the  glory  of  God  displayed  in  their  lives  and  deaths,  some 
allusion  is  due.  One  of  these  was  a  mother  in  Israel  in  one  of  our 
churches — who  united  with  its  first  worshippers,  watched  with 
interest  every  step  in  its  progress,  celebrated  its  dedication,  be- 
came by  public  profession  a  member  of  it  in  Feb.,  1812 — has 
ever  since,  for  almost  forty-five  years,  continued  an  humble,  holy 
consistent,  and  zealous  disciple,  ever  ready  to  co-operate  in  any 
good  work,  and  never  more  happy  than  when  the  ways  of  her 
beloved  Zion  prospered,  and  wlien  its  children,  and  children's 
children  were  seen  entering  into  covenant  with  their  fathers' 
God,  making  His  church  their  home,  and  His  service  their  de- 
light. To  her,  as  to  many,  the  very  walls  and  stones  and  sur- 
rounding trees  and  cemetery,  were  dear  and  sacred.  And  for 
years  past,  when  growing  deafness  prevented  her  from  uniting  in 
the  service,  she  was  still  as  desirous  as  ever  to  be  present  among 
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US,  to  commune  with  us  in  spirit,  and  in  the  silent  meditations  of 
her  heart,  often  visible  in  the  movement  of  her  lips  and  the  up- 
ward glancing  of  her  eye — worship  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

Of  Mrs.  Adger  we  may  truly  say,  that  no  one  ever  knew  her 
who  did  not  love  her,  and  feel  attracted  by  her  gentle,  loving, 
and  generous  nature.  With  this  she  combined  in  rare  union, 
firmness,  wisdom,  and  good  understanding,  by  which  she  was  en- 
abled, with  divine  assistance  and  blessing,  to  attach  and  yet  to 
govern,  to  melt  and  at  the  same  time  monld  the  character  of  her 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  lived  to  mature  age ;  one  of  whom 
is  a  herald  of  the  cross,  another  of  whom  was  "tlie  beloved  elder," 
another  of  whom  occupies  his  place,  of  whom  all  have  been 
long  fellow-members  with  her  in  the  church,  and  were  around  her 
bed-side,  day  and  night  during  the  four  weeks  of  her  gradual 
sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death,  and  to  every  one  of  whom  she  is 
now  a  presence  and  a  power,  an  atmosphere  of  love,  a  magnetic 
centre  of  irresistible  attraction,  and  a  fountain  of  sweet  memories 
and  blissful  hopes. 

Though  it  was  not  our  privilege  to  be  with  her  and  them,  in  these 
weeks  of  wasting  weariness  to  her  decaying  body,  but  of  peace 
and  quietness  and  assurance  to  her  calm  and  heavenly  spirit,  we 
were  permitted  to  receive  with  others,  her  dying  farewell,  and  to 
rejoice  in  spirit  with  her  and  those  around  her,  that  through  the 
loving  kindness  of  her  God  and  Saviour,  death  was  to  her  gain, 
and  the  grave  a  blessed  rest,  where  she  awaits  in  hope  the  glory  of 
God,  that  her  last  end  was  peace,  and  that  she  finished  her  course 
with  joy. 

She  has  left  behind  her  the  companion  of  fifty  years  to  whom 
by  her  combination  of  attractive  powers,  meekness,  sweet  compli- 
ance, and  tender  persuasion,  she  has  been  indeed  a  help  meet  for 
him,  to  whom  from  behind  the  curtain  of  death  she  still  stretches 
out  the  hand  of  love  saying,  yet  a  little  while  and  where  I  am 
you  shall  also  be.  Be  thou  also  faithful  unto  death  and  thou  shalt 
receive  with  me  a  crown  of  life. 

''Never  could st  thou  bear  to  grieve  us — 

Dearest  mother,  why  to-day  ? 
Wherefore  wilt  thou  thus  forsake  us, 

Why,  oh  !  why  refuse  to  stay  ?" 

"  Were  it  but  our  Father's  will, 
Gladly  had  I  tarried  still." 

"  Mother,  see  the  bursting  anguish 

Of  thy  dear  ones,  loved  so  well; 
See  our  eyes  with  grief  o'erflovviug — 

Grief  which  words  refuse  to  tell !" 

*'  Children,  bid  me  not  remain  : 
Let  me  with  my  Lord  remain !'' 
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"  Ah  !  and  art  thou  really  going 

To  that  dark  and  distant  shore  ? 
All  our  cares,  our  joys,  our  sorrows, 
All  forgotten,  shared  no  more T" 
"  Children,  think  not,  say  not  so — 
To  the  land  of  love  I  go." 

"  From  the  circle  of  affection, 

Mother,  must  thou  next  depart  ? 
Ah  !  how  many  a  link  is  broken 

Once  uniting  heart  to  heart  !" 

"  Closer  draw  that  gentle  chain 
Round  the  lov'd  who  yet  remain." 

"  Canst  thou  then  so  gladly  leave  us  ? 

Is  our  grief  unheeded  now  ? 
For  thine  eye  is  brightly  beaming. 

Calm  and  cloudless  is  thy  brow." 

"  Yes  !  for  faith,  and  hope,  and  love, 
Draw  me  to  my  Lord  above." 

"  Yet  even  there,  in  bliss  undying, 

When  thou  numberest  thine  own, 
Mother,  shall  not  we  be  wanting — 

We,  who  here  in  bondage  groan  ?" 

*'  Come,  beloved  !  quickly  come, 
Join  me  in  our  heavenly  home  !" 

To  the  name  of  Mrs.  Adger  has  been  added  that  of  another 
mother  in  IsMiel,  Mrs.  Leland,  consort  of  Kev.  A.  W.  Leland, 
DD.  who  has  recently  passed  from  among  us  at  a  well  advanced, 
though  not  an  old  age. 

"The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  Columbia,  in  the 
quiet  discharge  of  her  appropriate  duties.  She  walked  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  as  blamelessly  as  one 
may  walk  who  is  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state.  Her 
life  was  a  practical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel ;  one  of  those  living  arguments  for  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  Religion  which  no  Skepticism  has  ever  met,  and  in 
the  presence  of  which  the  confidence  of  Infidelity  itself  is  shaken. 
The  holiness  of  the  Gospel — a  holiness  which  no  earthly  system 
of  Philosophy  ,  and  no  human  education  ever  produced — was  the 
pervading  state  of  her  soul,  and  the  fruits  of  holiness  hung  in 
golden  clusters  about  her  character,  and  illustrated  it  in  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders.  To  her,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  the  symbol  of 
all  that  is  lovely,  and  all  that  is  glorious.  Her  love  of  Christ  was 
not  a  mere  sentiment ;  it  was  a  passion.  His  name  was  as  oint- 
ment poured  fourth,  which  perfumed  and  enriched  the  smallest 
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offices  of  life.  Seldom  did  she  pen  a  letter  or  a  note  in  which 
there  was  not  '•'-  aliquid  Ghristi^'*  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  which 
hallowed  her  counsels,  and  imparted  the  spirit  of  His  Religion, 
and  the  dignity  of  His  name  to  the  minutest  details  of  domestic 
life.  She  has  gone  to  behold  Him  "  whom  having  not  seen  she 
loved  ;"  to  "look  upon  that  head  which  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  that  face  which  was  spit  upon  for  her." 

"Another  conspicuous  feature  of  her  character  was,  a  faith  in  the 
special  providence  of  God,  and  in  the  promises  of  the  everlasting 
Covenant,  which  no  vicissitudes  of  life,  no  shocks  of  affliction,  and 
no  tempest  of  cares  could  shake.  It  rendered  her  calm  when  oth- 
ers were  perplexed,  and  peaceful,  when  others  were  disturbed. 
And  hence  she  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  tranquil  equanimity 
amid  all  the  changes  of  her  earthly  circumstances.  She  seemed 
to  lean,  with  the  most  perfect  repose,  upon  that  "  righteous,  omnip- 
otent Hand,"  which  had  upheld  and  guided  her  through  all  her 
pilgrimage.  Thus,  though  subject  to  often  infirmities  and  sickness- 
es of  body,  she  became  a  stay  for  others ;  a  pillar  of  support,  and 
a  minister  of  consolation  to  her  family  and  friends.  She  has  re- 
ceived the  end  of  her  faith,  and  now  enjoys  the  rest  which  remain- 
eth  for  the  people  of  God ;  but,  alas,  the  pillar  of  support  has 
crumbled  to  dust,  the  staff  of  strength  is  broken,  the  ministering 
angel  is  gone  ;  and  naught  of  her  remains  but  the  precious  legacy 
of  her  example ;  the  fadeless  memory  of  her  love ;  and  the  mute 
and  touching  memorials  of  a  departed  wife  and  mother. 

"  But  the  element  of  character  which  chiefly  distinguished  her, 
was  her  unselfish  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  and  com- 
fort of  others,  especially  her  family  and  friends,  and  as  a  conse- 
quent, a  most  fervent  spirit  of  intercessory  prayer.  In  serving 
others,  she  seemed  to  forget  herself.  It  mattered  little  that  she 
was  sick,  if  others  were  well ;  if  her  rest  was  broken,  that  theirs 
might  be  enjoyed  ;  the  midnight  hour  was  frequently  passed  while 
she  toiled  for  their  comfort;  and  how  often  did  she  prevent  the 
dawning  light,  that  the  stranger,  who  had  lodged  within  her  gates, 
or  the  friend,  who  had  slept  under  her  roof,  might  be  refreshed  for 
early  travel,  and  receive  her  parting  words  of  kindness  and  aft'ec- 
tion.  The  poor  and  friendless  student  for  the  ministry  was  ever 
welcome  to  her  hospitable  board  and  fireside,  and  received  from 
her  the  sympathy  of  a  mother  and  a  friend.  The  need}'-  and  the 
destitute  found  her  door  open  to  them,  and  her  hand  of  charity 
extended  for  their  relief.  Her  domestics  were  treated  rather  as 
children,  than  as  servants  ;  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  she  con- 
tracted her  last  illness  from  exposure  and  fatigue,  undergone  while 
nursing  one  of  them  in  sickness.  But  who  may  describe  the 
watchful  assiduity,  the  exhaustless  patience,  and  the  tender  and 
yearning  aft'ection  with  which  she  ever  ministered  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  wants  of  her  beloved  husband  and  children.    "  In  all 
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their  affliction,  she  was  afflicted,"  and  all  their  joys  were  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  she  shared  them.  It  was  such  a  love  as  this  which 
formed  the  source  of  appeal  from  which  a  covenant-keeping  G-od 
has  drawn,  in  order  to  illustrate  His  own  unchanging  affection  for 
His  people.  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?" 

"  Before  closing  this  long  letter,"  says  her  bereaved  husband, 
"  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  record  my  solemn  testimony,  as  to  some  facts 
and  traits  of  character,  which  distinguieshed  my  beloved  wife, 
and  which  are  fully  known  to  myself  alone.  I  do  not  make  these 
statements  to  her  praise,  from  any  vain-glorious  reference  to  her 
connection  with  me  ;  for  ala§,  that  connection,  however  endearing 
and  ennobling,  has  ceased  forever.  "  Hinc  illae  lachrymae.'^^  But 
these  graces  of  the  Spirit  should  be  known  helow  to  the  praise  of 
God's  glorious  grace,  as  they  will  be  proclaimed  above  for  the 
same  purpose. 

"I  mention  first,  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  an  unremitting 
zeal  for  the  good  of  others.  In  more  than  forty  years  I  have  never  seen 
an  indication  of  any  regard  to  self-interest  or  self-indulgence.  She 
lived  for  others,  and  found  her  happiness  in  their  enjoyment.  An 
other  remarkable  trait  was  a  most  generous  liberality  towards  all 
around  her,  united  with  a  rigid  economy  towards  herself.  All  her  re- 
sources were  lavishly  bestowed  to  aid  and  comfort  all  within  her 
reach,  while  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  her  to  supply  her  own  ne- 
cessities. Habitually  she  withheld  the  price  of  her  own  comforts,  to 
bestow  it  upon  the  needy.  Untiring  laboriousness  in  duty  was  another 
striking  characteristic.  In  the  domestic  offices  of  her  large  fami- 
ly, her  diligence  and  efficiency  were  almost  unexampled.  And 
yet  at  the  close  of  every  busy  day,  she  devoted  her  hours  often 
until  midnight,  to  reading,  writing  and  devotion.  In  these  seasons 
of  quiet  and  solitude,  as  one  instance  of  her  devotional  reading, 
she  read  all  the  volumes  of  Scott's  Commentary  thrice  through  in 
course,  and  had  begun  the  fourth  perusal,  when  she  was  called 
away  to  nobler  employments.  She  composed  four  volumes  of  a 
closely  written  Diary  or  Journal,  for  the  guidance  of  her  children 
after  her  decease ;  and  for  several  years  she  wrote  more  than  four 
hundred  letters  of  aff'ectionate  counsel  each  year,  to  her  absent 
children.  Of  her  heavenly  intercourse  and  communion  at  a 
throne  of  grace,  the  record  is  on  high.  Most  of  these  works  were 
done  in  the  hours  of  night.  Her  devoted  love  to  her  children  was 
marked  by  one  leading  feature.  Their  spiritual  interests,  the  safe- 
ty of  their  souls,  so  engrossed  her  solicitude,  that  she  hardly  regar- 
ded anything  else.  As  to  her  Christian  character,  her  spirituality 
and  heavenly  mindedness,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  express  my  hon- 
est convictions.  I  will  only  say  that  a  spotless  Purii/y  of  heart 
and  motive.  Kindness  in  feeling  and  action.  Benevolence  in  its 
most  exalted  exercise,  pervaded  and  governed  her  whole  soul.  But 
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while  her  experience  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  Divine  grace  was 
so  remarkable,  she  was  no  less  distinguished  for  a  low  estimation 
of  her  own  attainments,  and  a  profound  humility  which  prostrated 
her  continually  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  as  the  chief  of  sinners. 
A  thought  of  any  other  position  or  claim  never  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered her  mind. 

"Equally  distinguished  was  my  blessed  wife  forherkindnsssand 
charity  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  To  her  truly  belonged  the 
title  which  the  Roman  Pontiff  arrogantly  assumed,  servus  ser- 
vorum.  For  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  servants,  not  only  in  her 
own  family,  but  in  others,  much  of  her  daily  attention,  care  and 
toil,  was  sacredly  devoted.  And  the  sad  event  was  in  unison  with 
her  constant  habit,  when  her  mortal  sickness  was  caused  by  a 
night  exposure,  during  extreme  cold  weather,  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  couch  of  a  servant  woman ;  and  this,  with  the  distinctly 
expressed  apprehension  that  the  effect  might  be  fatal. 

I  must  add  one  more  particular.  Whatever  money  she  received, 
she  never  thought  of  using  a  shilling  for  her  own  comfort,  till  all 
the  benevolent  subscriptions  were  paid,  and  all  the  claims  upon 
her  private  charity  were  fully  met.  I  often  thought  she  carried 
this  too  far,  but  I  now  see  that  she  was  wisely  making  an  invest- 
ment, which  she  now  enjoys.  A  few  days  before  her  decease,  she 
received  her  last  payment  of  money,  and  before  the  sun  went  down 
half  of  the  amount  was  given  away." 

In  concluding  his  circular  letter.  Dr.  Leland  records  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  dream  which  Mrs.  L.  had  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
making  a  very  deep  impression  at  the  time,  and  preserved  in  most 
vivid  recollection  to  the  last.  While  she  did  not  believe  in  any 
supernatural  influence  in  the  case,  she  had  an  invincible  persuasion 
that  the  solenm  and  scriptural  directions  and  encouragements 
which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  her  by  a  messenger  from  the 
world  of  spirits,  demanded  her  most  special  regard.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  those  imaginary  communications  did  exert  a  mighty  in- 
fluence upon  her  subsequent  conduct. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  at  the  time  of  this  dream,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  nine  sons  and  daughters,  in  childhood  and  early 
youth,  whose  moral  perils  and  exposure  to  evil  examples  tilled 
her  anxious,  loving  heart  with  intense  solicitude  and  apprehen- 
sions. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  wandering  on  the  seashore,  where 
the  retiring  tide  had  left  a  wide  expanse  of  the  beach  only  par- 
tially covered  with  water.  At  some  distance  from  the  sand  on 
which  she  stood,  she  seemed  to  see  a  land  turtle,  surrounded  by 
a  groop  of  her  young,  making  her  way  to  the  dry  land.  The  ani- 
mal appeared  distressed  in  guarding  her  little  ones,  which  were 
continually  straying  from  her,  and  running  into  danger.  Some- 
times she  would  have  to  cross  a  rivulet  so  deep  that  she  could  on- 
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ly  secure  her  charge  by  taking  them  upon  her  back,  and  bearing 
them  through,  though  she  sometimes  sunk  out  of  sight  with  her 
burden.  At  length,  hower,  after  long  toiling  and  most  anxious 
struggles,  she  seemed  to  reach  the  safe,  dry  sand,  with  all  her  lit- 
tle charge.  At  this  moment,  the  dreamer  seemed  to  behold  at 
her  side  her  own  sainted  mother,  who  had  been  in  Heaven  for  ten 
years,  and  to  hear  from  her  lips  such  words  as  these ;  words  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten,  and  never  remembered  without  profound  emo- 
tion. "  My  child,  you  see  there  a  mother,  and  a  fit  emblen  of 
yourself.  You  have  marked  the  care  and  toil,  the  ceaseless 
watchfulness  and  distressful  anxiety  of  that  poor  animal,  to  pre- 
serve her  helpless  brood;  and  after  all  her  fears  and  terrors  in 
guarding  and  guiding  them,  you  have  witnessed  the  success 
which  has  crowned  her  strivings  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty. Regard  this,  my  daughter,  as  indicating  your  own  difficul- 
ties, responsibilities  and  obligations.  To  your  charge  are  commit- 
ted the  precious  immortal  interests  of  all  your  thoughtless,  per- 
ishing children.  Under  God,  their  salvation  depends  greatly  up- 
on yourself.  O,  make  it  your  one  great  business,  to  watch  over  their 
precious  souls.  Pray  without  ceasing,  and  labour  without  inter- 
mission, for  their  conversion.  Imitate  the  example  of  this  poor 
turtle,  and  you  may  hope,  like  her,  to  rejoice  in  the  consummation 
of  your  hopes,  in  seeing  your  children  safe  at  the  Saviour's  feet." 
Such  was  this  memorable  dream.  And  its  effects  were  equally 
memorable.  Previously,  my  dear  wife  had  exhibited  more  than 
ordinary  devotedness  to  maternal  duties ;  but  afterwards,  she 
cherished  a  severe  conviction  that  "  she  had  one  thing  to  do^"*  and 
that  was  to  devote  her  undivided  energies,  her  time,  her  efforts, 
her  whole  soul,  to  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who  called  her 
mother.  She  felt  as  if  a  message  had  come  to  her  from  the  spirit- 
ual world,  and  the  consequent  obligation  pressed  upon  her  con- 
tinually. And  nobly  and  gloriously  did  she  obey  the  mandate. 
I  never  witnessed,  and  never  expected  to  witness  such  devoted- 
ness, such  entire  consecration.  This  object  governed  her  conduct 
by  day,  and  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  her  habitual  midnight 
studies  and  labours.  She  desired  to  live  only  that  she  might  bless 
her  household.  She  sought  no  repose,  no  cessation  in  the  strenu- 
ous exertion  of  all  her  powers,  in  the  work  assigned  to  her.  Nor 
was  she  left  without  precious  tokens  of  divine  favour.  She  had 
the  unutterable  joy  to  see  blessed  fruits  of  her  prayers  and  tears. 
Successively  her  beloved  children  gave  hopeful  evidence  of  vital 
piety,  and  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
At  length,  her  wrestling  at  a  throne  of  grace,  for  her  youngest 
son,  seemed  to  have  prevailed.  And  when  the  tidings  reached  her 
from  a  distant  State,  that  he  had  hopefully  become  a  subject  of 
grace,  she  evinced  a  rapture  of  joy  wholly  unusual  to  her,  and  in- 
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stantly  wrote,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  she  ever  penned,  my  work 
is  done  ^  feeling  evidently  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. 

"  Her  body  was  taken  to  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  where 
she  had  passed  her  early  days.  The  funeral  service  was  attended 
by  the  friends  of  her  youth  ;  and  her  remains,  accompanied  by 
her  family  and  some  of  her  friends,  were  borne  to  the  burial 
ground,  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  called  "  Cook's  Field." 
There,  according  to  her  own  wish,  beside  the  graves  of  her  belov- 
ed parents;  remote  from  the  bustle  of  life;  in  the  silent  forest; 
and  amid  the  tears  of  her  kindred,  her  precious  dust  was  commit- 
ted to  its  final  resting  place.  Fit  spot  for  the  last  sleep  of  the 
saint,  whose  life  had  been  gentleness,  and  whose  end  was  peace! 
No  rude  foot  will  tread  upon  her  grave*  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing dew  will  fall  upon  it ;  and  the  sweet  voices  of  nature,  in  this 
still  retreat,  will  hymn  her  gentle  requiem.  Many  bodies  of 
Christ's  dear  people  there  rest  in  death — a  goodly  company.  The 
sacred  spot  has  been  further  signalized  and  hallowed,  by  receiv- 
ing the  dust  of  this  noble  and  excellent  mother  in  Israel ;  and 
not  the  least  among  those  who  shall  there  rise  at  the  sound  of  the 
archangel's  trump,  and  the  call  of  the  descending  Saviour,  will 
stand  the  glorified  form  of  our  departed  friend. 

It  was  truly  affecting  to  see  her  venerable  partner,  who,  like 
Abraham,  bearing  the  body  of  his  illustrious  wife  to  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  had  come  with  his  dead,  to  this  quiet  spot,  to  dis- 
charge for  her  the  last  mournful  ofiices  of  afifection.  The  light  of 
liis  dwelling  has  been  extinguished  ;  the  prop  of  his  age  has  been 
withdrawn  ;  and  the  noble  heart  that  had  beat  with  inefiable  love 
for  him  and  his  children  is  still;  but  may  He,  who  has  promised 
that  He  will  be  with  His  people  when  they  "pass  through  the  wa- 
ters," and  "  walk  through  the  fire,"  and  that  "  even  to  hoar  hairs," 
He '^  will  carry  them,"  graciously  comfort  and  sustain  him  un- 
der this  sore  and  heavy  trial." 

How  precious  is  the  sacred  spot. 

In  yonder  burial  ground, 
Where  my  endeared,  departed  wife, 

A  last  repose  hath  found  ! 

Full  twenty  summer  suns  have  shone, 

Since  heart  and  hand  she  gave, 
And  kindly  pledged  her  love  to  me, 

Till  parted  by  the  grave. 

Alas  !  these  years  have  sped  away ; 

That  happy  time  is  flown  ! 
But,  year  by  year,  her  plighted  love 

Has  sweetly  bloomed  and  grown. 
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In  prosperous  times,  when  all  was  fair, 
And  comfort  reigned  the  while, 

Each  blessing  high  in  value  rose. 
Augmented  by  her  smile. 

Affliction's  stormy  winds  might  blow; 

And  dire  distress  portend ; 
But  what  were  they — since  she  was  mine. 

My  loving  wife — my  friend  ? 

A  mother,  pious,  prudent,  kind, 

In  her  my  children  had ; 
Who  made  their  cares  and  griefs  her  own, 

And  in  their  joy  was  glad.^^ 

Her  presence  was  our  light  and  joy, 

The  blessing  of  our  store  : 
But  ah  !  that  source  of  joy  is  gone, 

That  light  can  shine  no  more  ! 

We  mourn  our  loss,  and  well  we  may ; 

Our  home  is  blighted  now  ! 
Our  dearest,  kindest  friend  away  ! 

But,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  bow. 

With  tender,  aching  hearts  we  bore 

Our  precious  dead  away  ; 
And  left  her  with  her  kindred  dust. 

In  hope  of  endless  day. 

Pass  on,  ye  wintry  tempests,  pass ; 

Why  hnger  with  your  g;loom  ? 
Go,  let  the  early  spring  flowers  rise 

To  deck  her  couch  with  bloom. 

Blow  soft;  ye  gentle  breezes,  oh  ! 

Blow  softly  cross  her  grave : 
Ye  dews  of  evening,  kindly  fall. 

As  her  lone  bed  ye  lave. 

Angelic  guardians,  watch  with  care, 
Her  peaceful,  hallowed  tomb, 

Until  that  glorious  morning  dawn, 
When  Christ,  the  Judge,  shall  come. 

Dear  wife,  thine  absence  we  deplore; 

Our  hearts  with  grief  are  riven  ; 
We  weep:  and  yet  we  should  not  weep, 

Since  thou  art  blest  in  heaven. 
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We  loved  thee  with  aflFection  true, 

That  never  knew  decline  j 
In  weal  or  woe,  in  ease  or  pain, 

Our  warmest  love  was  thine. 

But  oh  !  we  never  prized  thee  more 
Than  since  thy  parting  breath 

Announced  our  loss,  and  made  us  feel 
The  majesty  of  death. 

Oh  !  may  we  tread  the  heavenly  path, 
Which  thou  hast  trod  before, 

And  meet  thee,  in  yon  world  of  love. 
Where  we  shall  part  no  more  I 


These,  and  other  beloved  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  have  re- 
cently been  taken  from  the  church  and  their  families  on  earth.  But 
they  have  left  behind  them  their  example,  their  life,  their  charac- 
ter, their  works  and  their  death,  that  we  may  walk  in  their  steps 
and  be  stimulated  to  holy  zeal  and  heavenly  ardour.  And  we 
cannot  but  thank  and  praise  the  Lord — not  that  they  were  taken 
from  us,  but  that  they  were  taken  at  a  time  when  the  moral  pow- 
er of  their  example  in  life  and  in  death,  was  so  needful.  In  them 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  reality,  the  power,  the  benign  and 
holy  influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  all  will  admit,  and  none  can 
question — a  life  and  character  and  death  for  which  only  the  Gos- 
pel can  account.  In  them  we  see  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  Gos- 
pel so  far  as  it  is  truly  received  and  sincerely  obeyed  in  purifying, 
elejatiug  and  perfecting  the  character.  The  failure  of  one,  or  of 
a  few,  or  of  any  number  of  professors  to  maintain  a  practice  in 
all  things  according  to  their  profession,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
immaculate  purity  and  probity  required  by  the  Gospel,  is  there- 
fore no  valid  argument  against  the  Gospel  or  the  church  since  it 
is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  principles  of  both.  Membership  in 
the  church  is  constituted  by  a  profession  of  the  Gospel.  That 
profession  is  all  of  which  either  minister  or  elders  can  judge,  since 
it  is  evident  that  a  clear  possession  of  real  piety  is  a  fact  which 
God  alone  can  certainly  discern.  The  inconsistencies  and  un- 
christian conduct  of  members  of  the  church,  is  only  evidence, 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  insincerity  of  their  profession, 
or  the  gross  inconsistency  of  their  lives.  It  is  no  argument 
against  either  the  church  or  the  Gospel.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  every  professor  of  religion,  whose  life  and  conversation  and 
conduct  are  in  spirit,  in  purpose  and  in  constant  effort,  conformed 
to  the  Gospel  they  profess,  is  a  demonstration  of  its  truth  and  of 
its  infinite  and  paramount  importance;  and  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  while  to  act  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  is  easy,  natural,  and 
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agreeable  to  the  pride  and  selfishness  and  sensuality  of  the  heart, 
to  live  in  conformity  to  the  Gospel,  is  an  opposition  to  them  all,  a 
denial  of  self,  a  humiliation  of  pride,  a  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  a 
mortification  of  lust,  and,  in  many  things,  an  abandonment  of 
pleasure  and  of  profit. 

Mrs.  Adger  and  Mrs.  Leland,  therefore,  being  dead,  yet  speak.  • 
All  those  among  us,  who,  like  them,  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
Lord,  and  all  those  still  living,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  whose  pro- 
fession you  have  no  doubt,  speak  to  us.  They  speak,  O,  sinner, 
to  you,  and  they  tell  you  that  the  Gospel  is  a  divine  reality,  that 
it  is  life  and  power,  and  Salvation  to  them  that  truly  believe  and 
obey  it,  and  that  it  is  condemnation  and  death,  and  everlasting 
destruction  to  them  that  believe  and  obey  it  not,  whether  they  are 
professors  or  not. 

They  speak  also  to  those  who  are  professors  of  religion,  and 
they  tell  us  that  a  mere  profession  will  not  save  us,  because  it 
will  neither  justify  nor  sanctify  us.  They  tell  us  that  a  profession 
made  from  worldly,  selfish,  or  ambitious  motives,  and  used  as  a 
cloak  for  covetousness,  and  hoarding  avarice,  and  penurious  giv- 
ing, or  for  vice,  dishonesty,  or  any  other  course  of  sin,  is  an  ag- 
gravation of  guilt,  and  will  entail  a  deeper  damnation.  They  tell 
us  tliat  such  is  the  abounding  worldliness,  and  covetousness,  and 
ambitious  desire  for  wealth  and  prominence,  even  among  profes- 
sors of  religion,  that  hardly  can  any  professor  enter  the  K^ingdom 
of  God,  scarcely  can  even  a  righteous  man  be  saved,  and  that  it 
becometh  even  the  oldest  disciple,  and  the  most  honoured  elder  or 
deacon,  yea,  and  the  most  faithful  minister,  to  fear  lest  after  all 
they  may  be  cast  away,  and  to  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  And  let  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear  heed  what  is 
thus  spoken  to  him  by  the  dead  with  whom  he  is  soon  to  stand 
in  judgment. 

REJOICE, 

Rejoice,  all  ye  believers, 

And  let  your  lights  appear  ; 
The  evening  is  advancing, 

And  darker  night  is  near. 
The  Bridegroom  is  arising, 

And  soon  he  draweth  nigh. 
Up  !  pray,  and  wa_tch,  and  wrestle-— 

At  midnight  comes  the  cry  ! 


} 


See  that  your  lamps  are  burning, 
Replenish  them  with  oil, 

And  wait  for  your  salvation, 
The  end  of  earthly  toil. 
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The  watchers  on  the  mountain 
Proclaim  the  Bridegroom  near  j 

Go,  meet  Him  as  He  cometh, 
With  Hallelujahs  clear  ! 

Ye  wise  and  holy  virgins, 

Now  raise  yc  ur  voices  higher, 
Till  in  songs  of  jubilee 

They  meet  the  angel-choir. 
The  marriage-feast  is  waiting, 

The  gates  wide  open  stand  ; 
Up  !  up  !  ye  heirs  of  glory — 

The  IBridegroom  is  at  hand  ! 

Ye  saints,  who  here  in  patience 

Your  cross  and  suflE'rings  bore, 
Shall  live  and  reign  for  ever, 

When  sorrow  is  no  more. 
Around  the  throne  of  glory, 

The  Lamb  ye  shall  behold, 
In  triumph  cast  before  Him 

Your  diadems  of  gold  ! 

Palms  of  victory  are  there  ; 

There,  radiant  garments  are  ; 
There  stands  the  peaceful  harvest,] 

Beyond  the  reach  of  war. 
There,  after  stormy  winter, 

The  flowers  of  earth  arise. 
And  from  the  grave's  long  slumber 

Shall  meet  again  our  eyes  ! 

Before  dismissing  onr  readers,  there  is  one  point  on  which  these 
beloved  mothers  in  Israel,  though  dead,  yet  emphatically  and  very 
encouragingly  speak  to  us,  and  that  is  the  intimate  and  di- 
vinely appointed  connection  between  maternal  piety,  consistency 
and  gentle  loving  conduct  towards  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  the  conversion  of  her  children,  and  the  conversion  and 
spiritual  advancement  of  her  husband. 

Of  this  principle,  the  ministry,  both  living  and  dead,  and  the 
membership  in  the  church  in  all  ages,  churches  and  countries,  are 
standing  proofs.  Mothers,  not  only  pious,  but  prudent,  not  only 
holy,  but  happy,  not  merely  gracious,  but  gentle,  not  less  firm 
than  faithful, — mothers  in  whose  heart  is  the  law  of  love,  drawing 
with  the  cords  of  a  man  the  most  reluctant  hearts,  and  on  whose  lips 
is  the  law  of  kindness  and  persuasion,  and  in  whose  conscience 
is  the  law   of  heaven's  purity,  and  in  whose  hands  is  the  rod  of 
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correction,   and  the  staff  of  authority — such   women  have   ever 
been  the  nursing  mothers   of  the  church  from  the  days  of  Han 
nah  and  Louis   to  the  present  time,  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
hope  of  the  church,  and  of  the  State  for  all  time  to  come. 

"  There  was  once,"  says  Eev.  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler,  "  an  obscure 
and  pious  woman  living  in  the  south  of  England.  History  is  si- 
lent respecting  her  ancestry,  her  place  of  birth,  and  her  educa- 
tion. She  had  an  only  son  whom  she  made  it  her  great  business 
to  train  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  his  mother  died,  and  a  few  years  later  the  lad 
went  to  sea,  and  engaged  at  length  as  a  sailor  in  the  African 
slave-trade.  He  was  soon  an  adept  in  vice,  and  though  among 
the  youngest  of  the  crew,  he  was  the  most  proficient  is  guilt. 
But  his  mother's  instructions  sent  their  echoes  to  him,  and  though 
at  first  he  sought  to  deafen  himself  to  them,  they  grew  louder 
and  louder,  until  listening  to  them  at  last,  he  became  a  fervent 
Christian,  a  successful  preacher,  the  author  of  books  which  the 
church  will  never  let  die,  and  a  writer  of  hymns  the  use  of  which 
is  co-extensive  with  our  tongue. 

"This  wayward  son  whom  his  mother,  though  dead,  addressed 
and  reclaimed,  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  Claudius  Buc- 
hanan, so  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  the 
'Star  in  the  East,'  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  first  call- 
ed the  attention  of  our  Judsou  to  the  missionary  work,  and  sent 
him  an  apostle  to  Burmah. 

"  Tlie  sailor,  turned  preacher,  was  also  the  means  of  delivering 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  from  the  mazes  of  ruinous  error,  and  in- 
troducing him  to  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Mr.  Scott  pre- 
pared the  Commentary  known  by  his  name,  and  which  still  con- 
tinues its  mission  of  converting, and  sanctifying  power. 

"The  influence  of  this  same  minister  and  author,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Doddridge,  was  principally  instrumental  in  ma- 
king Wilberforce  the  Christian  he  was.  To  Wilberforce's  'Prac- 
tical Yiew  of  Christianity,'  the  conversion  of  Legh  Richmond 
may  be  ascribed,  and  Legh  Richmond  wrote  '  The  Dairyman's 
Daughter,'  and  other  tracts,  which  have  contributed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  thousands  of  souls. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  that  voice  from  the  dead 
which  spoke  to  John  IS^ewton ;  and  what  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  sum  has  yet  been  revealed  !" 

A  young  man  of  Virginia,  in  the  joyous  flush  of  youth,  and  all 
the  vigor  and  promise  of  life's  morning,  was  as  in  a  moment  laid 
low,  and  a  minister,  who  only  knew  that  the  young  man  had  been 
sceptically  inclined,  was  sent  for.  The  minister  entered  the 
chamber  apprehending  a  mournful  scene  of  unpreparedness  for 
the  solemn  change  ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  saw  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  dying  man  lighted  up  with  that  celestial  radiance 
42 
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which  naught  but  a  well-founded  hope  in  Christ  can  imp^art  to 
the  last  trying  scene.  He  drew  near,  and  tenderly  inquired 
whether  or  not  he  felt  ready  and  willing  to  depart,  if  such  should 
be  the  Divine  Will. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  dying  man  ;  "  for  me  to  die  is  gain  ;  I 
long  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ."  The  minister  inquired  how 
long  this  blessed  hope  had  been  his,  and  to  what  instrumentality 
he  referred  this  happy  change  in  his  views  and  character. 

"  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  I  was  taken  sick  that  I  was 
brought  to  submit  entirely  to  Christ,"  said  the  young  man;  "  and 
I  owe  it  all,  under  God  to  my  sainted  motJier's  prayers^  and  her 
godly  life.  While  in  college,  I  imbibed,  from  corrupt  associates, 
their  sceptical  views,  learned  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  stumbled  at  many  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
because  I  could  not,  with  an  unrenewed  nature  and  a  heart  at  en- 
mity with  God,  comprehend  them.  But  while  thus  setting  at 
naught  God's  holy  word,  and  the  message  of  his  servants,  there 
was  one  thing  I  could  not  get  over,  and  that  was,  my  mother's 
holy  life,  a  qonstant,  living,  breathing  epitome  of  the  religion  she 
professed,  which  to  my  inmost  soul  whispered  a  refutation  of  all 
my  scepticism.  One  thing  was  ever  ringing  in  my  ears  and  set- 
ting at  naught  all  ray  arguments  against  Christianity — the  mem- 
ory ot  my  mother's  prayers  for  her  prodigal  son.  I  tried  again 
and  again  to  put  them  from  me,  but  they  would  be  heard ; 
and  at  last,  unable  to  continue  the  conflict  longer,  I  was  brought 
in  humble  penitence  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  there  found  peace 
and  joy  in  believing  in  Him." 

Christian  mother,  are  your  prayers  the  best  refutation  of  yonr 
son's  scepticism  ?  Is  your  life  a  living,  breathing  epitome  of  the 
gospel  you  profess  ?  The  weal  or  woe,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  of 
those  you  love,  may  hang  upon  you.  Your  faithfulness  may  ele- 
vate them  to  heaven,  place  a  crown  of  glory  upon  their  heads,  and 
a  tuneful  harp  in  their  hands,  with  which  to  swell  Emmanuel's 
praise  to  all  eternity  ;  or  your  inconsistency  and  heartlesness  may 
send  them  down  to  the  blackness  of  dark  despair,  "  where  there 
is  weaping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Oh,  let  mothers  hear  and  heed  the  teachings  of  the  dead,  and 
then  may  they  hope  when  surrounded  by  their  weeping  children 
as  they  gather  into  her  dying  chamber  to  comfort  and  soothe 
their  latter  hours,  saying  unto  them 

What  mean  ye  by  this  wailing, 

To  break  my  bleeding  heart  ? 
And  if  the  love  that  binds  us 

Could  alter  or  depart ! 
Our  sweet  and  holy  union 

Knows  neither  tiind  nor  place, 
The  love  that  God  has  planted 

Is  lasting  as  His  giace. 
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Ye  clasp  these  hands  at  parting, 

As  if  no  hope  could  be  ; 
While  still  we  stand  forever 

In  blessed  unity  ! 
Ye  gaze  as  on  a  vision 

Ye  never  could  recall, 
While  still  each  thought  is  with  you, 

And  Jesus  with  us  all ! 

Ye  say,  "  We  hear,  that  yonder, 

Thou  goest,  and  we  stay  ! 
And  yet  Christ's  mystic  body 

Is  one  eternally. 
Ye  speak  of  difierent  journeys, 

A  long  and  sad  adieu  ! 
While  still  one  way  I  travel, 

And  have  one  end  with  you. 

Why  should  ye  now  be  weeping 

These  agonizing  tears  ? 
\  Behold  our  gracious  Leader, 

And  cast  away  your  fears. 
We  tread  one  path  to  glory, 

Are  guided  by  one  hand, 
And  led  in  faith  and  patience 

Unto  one  Fatherland  ! 

Then  let  this  hour  of  parting 

No  bitter  grief  record, 
But  be  an  hour  of  union 

More  blessed  with  our  Lord  ! 
With  Him  to  guide  and  save  us. 

No  changes  that  await. 
No  earthly  separations 

Can  leave  us  desolate  ! 

Let  us  all  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  dead,  and  then  shall  the 
dead  be  still  ours  and  we  theirs,  and  heaven  our  common  and 
eternal  home. 

Meet  again  !   yes,  we  shall  meet  again, 
Though  now  we  part  iu  pain. 

His  people  all 

Together  Christ  shall  call. 

Hallelujah  ! 

Soon  the  days  of  absence  shall  be  o'er. 
And  thou  shalt  weep  no  more  ; 

Our  meeting  day 

Shall  wipe  all  tears  away. 

Hallelujah  ! 
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Now  I  go  with  gladness  to  our  home, 
With  gladness  thou  shalt  come  j 

There  I  will  wait 

To  meet  thee  at  Heaven's  gate. 

Hallelujah  ! 

Dearest !  what  delight  again  to  share 
Our  sweet  communion  there  !  • 

To  walk  among 

The  holy  ransomed  throng. 

Hallelujah ! 

Here,  in  many  a  grief,  our  hearts  were  one, 

But  there  in  joys  alone  ; 
Joy  fading  never, 
Increasing  deepening  ever. 

Hallelujah ! 

Not  to  mortal  sight  can  it  be  given 
To  know  the  bliss  of  Heaven  ; 

But  thou  shalt  be 

Soon  there,  and  sing  with  me. 

Hallelujah  ! 

Meet  again  !  yes,  we  shall  meet  again, 
Though  now  we  part  in  pain  ! 

Together  all 

His  people  Christ  shall  call. 

Hallelujah  ! 


Art.  IY.— the  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1857. 

The  Geneeal  Assembly  which  lately  convened  at  Lexington, 
was  said  to  be  the  most  numerous  assembly  of  our  church  that 
ever  met.  Many  who  have  had  large  experience,  also,  pronounced 
it  a  very  harmonious  assembly.  Its  members  were  sent  there 
by  Presbyteries  extending  from  Northern  Indiana  to  Texas,  from 
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California  to  Maryland  ;  and  yet,  while  their  discnssionSj  on  many 
points,  were  earnest  and  spirited,  not  an  un-christian  word 
was  spoken,  and  not  an  uubrotherly  sentiment  expressed.  It 
was  likewise,  if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  least  protracted  of  all 
our  assemblies,  for  it  adjourned  on  the  tenth  day.  That  a  very 
harmonious  body  should  be  able  to  despatch  its  business  with 
rapidity,  is,  of  course,  quite  natural ;  but  that  a  very  large  as- 
sembly should  be  remarkable  for  harmony  and  despatch,  is  a  lit- 
tle singular,  and  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  be  explained.  Was 
there  less  business  than  is  common  ?  Were  there  fewer  cases 
than  is  common  of  Gacoethes  Loquendi  amongst  the  members  of 
this  assembly?  Had  we  a  better  Moderator  than  most  of  his 
predecessors?  The  first  question  we  would  answer  negatively, 
and  the  second  affirmatively.  As  to  the  third,  we  say  unhesita- 
tingly, that  while  the  best  friend  of  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  would 
not  claim  that  he  had  excelled  all  who  ever  moderated  before 
him,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  worst  enemy,  (if  such  a  man  as 
he  have  any  enemies  at  all)  must  admit  that  he  presided  with  digni- 
ty, ability,  impartiality,  courtesy  and  firmness.  We  think  it  a 
very  possible  thing  for  a  presiding  officer  to  communicate  his  own 
spirit,  in  some  measure,  to  the  body.  And  yet  why  need  we  seek 
any  other  explanation  of  the  matter  than  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  ?  Our  King  and  our 
Head  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  to  whose  name  be  the  glory  of  all 
the  excellency  or  beauty  that  ever  shines  in  his  church  I 


ELECTION  OF  THE  MODERATOR. 

There  is  one  observation,  however,  which  ought  to  be  made 
regarding  the  election  of  Moderator  in  the  last  Assembly.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  nominations  have  been  accom- 
panied with  argument.  Judge  Fine,  in  nominating  Dr.  Van 
Kensselaer,  allowed  himself  to  urge  his  election  as  the  due  re- 
ward of  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer's  long  and  faithful  services  ;  and 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  pleading  the  example  which  had  just 
been  set  before  him,  detailed  some  of  the  important  services  of 
the  venerable  man  whom  he  nominated, — in  particular,  his  hav- 
ing been  the  father  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  ear- 
nestly enquired,  "  if  it  were  not  time  he  should  be  properly  hon- 
ored for  all  this?"  We  suppose  the  venerable  father  has  been, 
and  is  honored  properly  and  truly  by  the  church,  though  never 
elected  Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  And  we  are  sure  the  Master 
will  reward  him,  of  His  infinite  grace,  for  every  service  he  has 
rendered.  It  is  belittling  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Swift  and  Dr. 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  it  is  dishonoring  to  the  men  themselves,  to 
talk  of  their  being  rewarded  by  compliments  or  by  offices. 
Still  more  it  demoralizes  the  Assembly  itself  to  have  some  of  its 
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most  respected  members  set  up  as  candidates,  whose   friends  are 
to  make  speeches  of  recommendation  for  them  to  the  House. 

ATTENDANCE   OF   RULING  ELDEES. 

The  roll  of  the  Assembly  presents  us  2T8  names.  Of  these,  152 
were  ministers,  and  126  elders — that  is,  the  elders  were  fewer 
than  the  ministers  by  only  26  names.  Surely  this  looks  like  some 
progress  and  development  of  the  idea  that  the  Knling  Elder  is 
the  aboriginal  Presbyter.  It  is  plain  that  not  simply  in  the  church 
at  large,  but  also  amongst  the  elders  themselves,  there  is  a  convic- 
tion, now  at  length,  of  this  aboriginal  Presbyter's  having  a  higher 
end  in  attending  her  courts  than  simply  (as  Dr.  Breckinridge  says 
it  used  to  be  understood)  that  he  might  "  let  down  the  bars  for 
the  minister  to  pass  through."  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
they  shall  be  of  use  in  keeping  up  bars  which  ministers  may  be 
too  willing  to  let  down  for  themselves. 

OEGANIZATION   OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

In  the  appoir^tment  of  the  Standing  Committees  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Synodical  Records,  we  notice  that  the  Moderator  suc- 
ceeded in  distributing  the  duties  to  be  performed  amongst  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  We  have  fouud  a  few  names 
of  ministers  on  more  than  one  committee,  and  a  few  names  of  el- 
ders on  no  committee  at  all.  But  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
been  customary,  as  we  suppose,  the  work  to  be  done  was  divided 
out  amongst  all  present  at  the  beginning.  We  regard  this  a  mat- 
ter of  importance.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  unquestionably  very 
desirable  that  for  several  days,  at  the  outset,  the  Assembly  should 
liold  no  afternoon  meeting.  By  dividing  the  whole  work  to  be 
done  amongst  the  whole  body,  and  then  giving  time  for  the  com- 
mittees to  meet  and  consider  carefully  what  is  referred  to  them, 
the  business  of  the  church  might  be  done  with  despatch,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  due  deliberation.  We  think,  one  reason  why 
the  house  got  to  the  end  of  the  docket  at  Lexington  in  ten  days, 
was,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  adopted  this  plan.  But  without 
doubt,  every  man  present  is  aware  that  during  the  last  three  days, 
many  things  were  too  rapidly  despatched. 

A  large  part  of  the  reports  from  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures,  were  reports  only  from  single  individuals  of  that  com- 
mittee. After  the  third  day,  the  Assembly  refused  to  give  up  the 
afternoon  to  committees;  whereupon  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures,  unwilling  to  quit  the  Assembly  during  its  regular 
meetings,  divided  what  remained  of  their  business  amongst  the 
individual  men  that  composed  it.  Accordingly,  instead  of  the 
well-considered  judgment  of  a  large  and  able  committee  upon  the 
difficult  and  important  matters  committed  to  them,  the  Assembly 
Lad  the  individual  judgment  of  one  man  ;  and  accordingly,  also, 
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the  matters  in  question  were  either  discussed  by  the  whole  house 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  patience,  or  else  were  very  uncere-. 
mooiously  passed  over. 

OPENING    SERMON. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  M'Farland,  the  last  Moderator,  Dr. 
Hoge  preached  to  the  Assembly  a  very  edifying  sermon  from  the 
text:  "Lo  I  am  with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
Christ's  presence  always  with  His  ministers  and  His  church,  was 
the  subject  of  discourse,  and  it  was  handled  with  delightful  sim- 
plicity, solemnity,  and  unction. 

PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

Cincinnatti,  Eochester,  Philadelphia  and  IsTew  Orleans,  were 
nominated.  The  chief  contest  lay  between  the  two  last  named 
points.  The  advocates  of  New  Orleans,  besides  the  usefulness  of 
our  meeting  there  to  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  South  West,  seemed  to  urge  nothing  else  except  that  it  would 
not  involve  any  real  danger  to  the  valuable  lives  and  the  precious 
health  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  speakers  adverse 
to  New  Orleans,  did  not  express  any  fear  of  carrying  the  Assem- 
bly thither,  but  the  speakers  for  New  Orleans  seemed  instinctive- 
ly to  harp  upon  this  one  point  in  her  defence,  as  though  they 
knew  that  that  was  considered  to  be  the  real  point  of  weakness  in 
their  case.  No  doubt  they  remembered  how,  in  Buffalo,  the  As- 
sembly had  preferred  Nashville  to  New  Orleans  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  danger  from  Yellow  Fever!  At  the  same  time  in  fa- 
vour of  Philadelphia,  it  was  maintained  to  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, that  the  Assembly  should  meet  there  next  year,  because  it 
will  be  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  union  on  that  spot,  of 
the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  "  Thither  (said  the 
speaker)  let  us  go,  and  there  let  us  raise  our  Ebenezer,  God  hav- 
ing blessed  us  for  these  hundred  years."  ''  But,"  (it  was  replied,) 
"there  is  no  special  importance  in  celebrating  that  historical 
event  in  Philadelphia.  If  it  would  be  pleasant  and  interesting 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  church  was  born  and  cradled, 
for  the  celebration  of  that  centenary,  so,  also,  in  another  aspect, 
it  would  be  striking  and  impressive  to  go  out  and  celebrate  it  in 
those  remote  regions  to  which  the  church  has  since  advanced. 
And  after  all  that  had  been  heard  on  that  floor,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  expressly  that  the  Assembly 
might  not  again  exhibit  an  unworthy  timidity.  "We  encourage 
our  Missionaries  to  go  out  into  the  dark  and  dangerous  places  of 
the  earth,  and  it  does  not  become  the  Assembly  to  suffer  the  fear 
of  yellow  fever  to  be  continually  hunting  it  like  a  ghost  and 
frightening  it  from  its  propriety.  Let  us  go  derwn  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  at  that  outpost  celebrate  the  great  things  God  has  done 
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for  US  during  these  hundred  years.  We  took  flight  first  from 
Pbiladelpliia;  let  us  go  and  take  a  second  flight  from  the  far  off 
regions  of  the  South  West !" 

Upon  taking  the  vote,  New  Orleans  had  a  clear  majority  of 
nine  over  all  the  other  nominations  put  together,  and  its  friends 
testified  their  gratification  by  audible  applause,  which  the  Mode- 
rator very  properly  checked  at  once.  We  confess  to  a  very  decided 
feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  result,  quite  independent  of  any 
share  we  had  personally  in  the  discussion.  We  viewed  it  as  a 
distinct  deliverance  of  the  house  specifically  to  this  effect,  that 
we  will  hold  the  next  General  Assembly,  God  willing,  at  the 
Crescent  City,  all  former  fears  about  yellow  fever  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  The  question  having  come  directly  before  the 
Assembly  as  a  question  of  faith  in  God's  providence,  it  would  have 
been' a  sad  thing,  had  the  church  said  again,  that  she  could  not 
trust  herself  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  May,  which  is  just 
about  two  months  before  the  fever  ever  begins  there.  We  regret 
the  change  of  the  time  of  meeting,  which  was  subsequently 
made,  as  being  a  small  result  of  the  same  fears  which  on  this  oc- 
casion had  been  overcome.  As  to  the  matter  of  suffering  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather  in  New  Orleans  so  late  in  May,  which  we 
heard  enlarged  upon,  in  private,  by  the  dwellers  in  the  far  North 
and  North  West,  we  opine  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  the  case 
of  our  brethren  next  spring,  as  it  generally  is,  that  persons  from 
the  North,  in  ordinary  health,  bear  a  first  summer  in  the  South,  bet- 
ter than  the  Southern  people  themselves;  just  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
persons  from  the  South,  inordinary  health,  bear  a  first  winter  at  the 
North  better  than  the  Northern  people  do  themselves.  If  our  coun- 
try, our  whole  country,  be,  indeed,  the  field  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  is  now  more  than  ever  her  peculiar  hope 
and  rejoicing,  let  us  accept,  the  mission  cheerfully;  and  let  the 
General  Assembly  go  from  time  to  time,  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  as  Providence  may  direct. 


* '  No  burning  heats  by  day 
Nor  blasts  ot  evening  air 
Sliall  take  our  health  away 
If  God  be  with  us  there. 

We'll  go  and  come 
Nor  fear  to  die,  till  from  on  high 

He  calls  us  home." 


i 


DELEGATES  FEOM   CORKESPONDHSTG   BODIES. 

The  only  delegate  from  New  England  to  the  Assembly,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  of  Vermont.  He  read  a  respectful  address  to 
the  body,  expressing  kindness  and  Christion  love  for  us,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  our  church  is  "  resting  in  glorious  truths," 
"  abounding  in  blessed  examples  of  living  piety,"  and  "  doing  a 
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great  work  in  the  vast  field  we  occupy."  He  hinted  inoffensively 
at  the  subject  of  slavery,  saying  that  if  compelled  now,  as  in  the 
beginning,  to  differ  in  some  things,  the  same  charity  which  anima- 
ted their  fathers  and  ours  ought  to  prevail  betwixt  us  their  sons. 
But  he  appeared  to  us,  we  confess,  to  employ  a  spice  of  some- 
thing like  arrogance  and  assumption  when  he  said,  Vermont  has 
*'  no  rich  prairies  for  the  golden  harvest ;  no  sunny  land  for  the 
palmetto  and  magnolia;  no  deep  waters  for  the  ships  of  the  sea 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  only  a  cold  climate  and  a 
rugged  soil,  and  that  her  people  are,  almost  by  consequence, 
industrious,  frugal,  and  moral,  robust,  enterprising,  loyal  and  liber- 
ty-loving." Also  that  her  "distinctive  mission  appears  to  be,  to 
build  school-houses  and  raise  men."  If  their  cold  climate  and 
rugged  soil  involve  ahnost  as  a  consequence  their  industry,  mo- 
rality, love  of  liberty,  and  other  like  moral  quaUties,  of  course 
the  rich  soil  and  the  sunny  sky  which  he  ascribed  to  us,  involved, 
about  as  consequentially,  that  we  should  be  indolent  and  immoral 
and  should  hate  liberty.  In  like  manner,  if  their  "  distinctive 
mission  "  is  to  build  school  houses  and  raise  men,  of  course  we  can 
have  no  just  claim  to  any  education,  unless  we  have  imported  it 
from  Vermont,  and  must  be  all  a  race  of  bearded  boys  instead  of 
men,  except  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  found  amongst  us  a  sprink- 
ling of  Green  Mountaineers.  The  Moderator  evidently  perceived 
this  slight  odour  of  arrogance,  for,  while  very  kind  and  courteous 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Butler's  address,  returning  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  for  the  evergreen,  which  Mr.  Butler  presented  us,  he  yet 
said  to  him  bluntly,  "You  tell  us  your  mission  is  to  raise  men. 
Do  not  suppose  you  have  the  monopoly  of  that  business  ;  we,  also, 
are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  same  line,  and  are  glad  to  have 
you  for  fellow-workers.  You  tell  us  that  you  are  a  liberty-loving 
people.  We  also  love  liberty,  and  we  appreciate  in  others  that 
love  of  it  which  is  loyal  and  conservative."  Yes  !  Presbj'terians 
do  love  liberty,  and  have  always  been  foremost  amongst  its  defen- 
ders. It  was  so  in  Geneva,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  and 
it  was  so  when  these  free  and  independent  States  were  British 
colonies.  And  so  must  it  be  always,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
principles  of  Presbyterians.  And  yet,  is  it  equally  true  and 
manifest,  that  Presbyterians,  the  old  and  genuine  school  of  them, 
are  the  greatest  foes  of  Abolitionism  in  all  this  land.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  paradox  is,  that  Prebyterians  know  that  liberty  is 
a  good  thing  only  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  that  oftentimes 
restraint  is  better  for  men  than  freedom.  They  know  that  liberty 
is  not  the  right  of  all  men,  but,  like  property,  is  the  right  of  those 
only  who  are  born  to  it,  or  who  have  legally  and  honestly  acquired  it. 
The  liberty  loved  by  Presbyterians,  is  not  that  wild,  radical, 
licentious  thing,  which  levels  down  alUo  one  equality  of  baseness 
but  it  is  that 
43 
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free  sires  hand  down  to  free  sons,  or  else  that  distinguishing  and 
ennobling  acquisition   which  God,  in  His   good  providence,  ena- 
bles and  permits  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  people  to  wrest  from 
the  tyrant's  hand,  who   seeks  to  rob  them  of  those  rights  which 
belong   to  them  even  under  his    oppressive  rule.    The   liberty 
"which  Presbyterians  love,  is  rational,   regulated,  constitutional 
freedom,  the  gift  of  God  to  but  few  of  the  nations,  for  which  few 
of  them  are  prepared,  and  which  belongs,  of  right,  therefore,  but 
to  those  few.     As  for  the   Presbyterians   of  the   South,  the  only 
Presbyterians  who  are  connected  with  American  slavery,  the  only 
ones  who  know  it,  and  the  only  ones  responsible  for   it,  we  will 
undertake  to   say   for  them,  that   in  a  certain  sense,   they   love 
slevery  as   truly  as  they  love   liberty.     If  you  take  slavery  to  be 
the  Sjmonyme  of  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  master's  part,  and 
of  ignorance,  licentiousness,  suffering  and  misery  on  the  part  of 
the  slave,  of  course  they  do  not  love  nor  admire  it.     But,  regard- 
ing the  term  as  expressive,  simply,  of  \\iq  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  two    races  that  occupy  these  Southern  States  ;  that 
relation,  by  which  the  one  race  governs  and  regulates,  civilizes,  ele- 
vates and  improves  the  other;    that  relation,  by  which  the  combined 
skill  and  industry  of  the  two  races,  by  which  their  combined  cap- 
ital   and  labor  is  making  the  swamps  of  the  South   support  the 
commerce  and  the  manufactures  of  two  continents  and  clothe  the 
world  ;  that   relation,  which  makes  of  these  two  races,  so  dissim- 
ilar from  each  other,  and  yet  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  the 
all-wise  God  so  closely  and  so  inseparably  fastened  together,  one 
harmonious  whole ;  that   relation   which     constitutes  the  white 
man  a  kind  protector  and  the  black   man  his  loyal  and  affection- 
ate   dependant ;     that    relation,  which  makes    these  two    races 
(unlike  the  free  negro  and  the  wdiite  hireling  of  the  North)  to  have 
one  interest,   and    to  be  not  antagonists,  but  friends  ;  we  say,  re- 
regarding  slavery,  in  this,  its  real  and  true  apsect,  the  liberty-loving 
Presbyterians  of  the  South  love  slavery  too.     You  may  find  indi- 
vidual cases  of  hardship   under  this  relation  ;  you  may  find  abu- 
ses of  the  relation  which  ought  to  be  reformed,  but  to  fasten  your 
eye  on  them  is  not  to  take  a  large,  and  ju3t,  and  comprensive  view 
of  the  subject,  in   which  view  we  are  contemplating  it,  when  we 
say  the  relation  is  good  and  not  evil.     As  regards  abolition  on  the 
soil'j  as  regards  this  alternative  of  slavery^  whether  contemplated 
as  a  near  or  a  distant  event,  whether  to   be  effected  by  sudden  or 
by  gradual  means,  we  think  Southern  Presbyterians  all  contem- 
plate this  with  horror,  as  necessarily  involving  the  destruction  of 
one,  and  the  injury  of  both  races.     Once  made  antagonists,  there 
could  be  no  more  peace  between  the  two.     And  woe  to  the  negro 
race  if  once  the  stronger  people  should  believe  it  necessary  to  ex- 
terminate them  !    A  worse  than  the  red  men's  fate  must  be  the 
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doom  of  the  black  man;  if  ever,  on  this  soil,  put  in  opposition  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler's  friendly  and  respectful 
address  to  the  Assembly,  with  its  compliments  about  "resting  in 
glorious  truths,  and  abounding  in  blessed  examples  of  living 
piety,"  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  men  whom  he  addressed,  were 
aware  that  the  body  which  sent  him  to  us,  had  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, adopted  the  following  resolution,  viz. :  "  That  if  the  delegate 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,*  has 
inferred  from  his  courteous  reception  Aere,  that  in  our  judgment, 
slavery  is  less  a  wrong  than  polygamy,  he  has  mistaken  the  senti- 
ments of  this  body."  Now,  it  is  certainly  a  curious  thing,  for  aa 
ecclesiastical  body  to  send  us  a  delegate  to  tell  our  church  about 
its  "resting  inglorious  truths,  and  abounding  in  blessed  examples 
of  living  piety,"  and  for  the  same  body  at  the  same  time  to  pass 
a  resolution  telling  us,  that  if  they  had  been  civil  to  our  delegate, 
we  must  please  not  to  forget  that  we  deserved  the  very  contrary 
treatment ;  as  though  a  gentleman  should  receive  his  guest  with 
many  expressions  of  friendship,  'but  take  a  sly  opportunity  to 
whisper  in  his  ear  that  he  must  remember  how  richly  he  deserved 
to  be  kicked  out  of  doors  !  We  cannot  conceive,  how  any  man 
with  such  a  reception  given  him,  as  our  delegate  must  have 
received,  and  without  the  subsequent  sly  insinuation  dropped  into 
his  ear,  could  fail  of  making  just  the  very  "m^5^«^e"  referred  to 
in  the  resolution.  The  General  Assembly  seemed  to  regard  this 
resolution  of  the  Vermont  Convention  as,  indeed,  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  good  manners,  for  there  was  evidently  but  one  emo- 
tion in  the  whole  house  when  the  resolution  was  read  ;  an  emotion 
that  showed  itself  in  a  universal  smile.  But  is  there  not  some- 
thing more  to  be  seen  here,  as  we  now  have  time  to  review  the 
whole  affair,  than  merely  an  original  kind  of  politeness?  Is  this 
not  also  a  singular  specimen  of  consistenc3^,  of  frankness,  and  of 
honesty  ?  What !  Receive  with  courtesy  the  visit  of  one,  whom 
you  feel  you  ought  to  turn  out  of  doors,  and  then  return  his  visit 
next  day,  and  praise  him  to  his  face  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Chris- 
tian !  Is  this  Green  Mountain  candour  ?  Is  this  Yermont  Con- 
gregational truthfulness  ?  And  does  Yermont  claim  it  to  be  her 
peculiar  mission  to  raise  men?  We  would  much  rather  allow, 
that  she,  like  her  sister,  Connecticut,  has  a  call  to  raise  nutmegs. 

This  resolution  of  our  Yermont  friends,  well  illustrates  to  how 
great  an  extent,  abolition  is  an  unreal  thing — a  sham,  a  fiction,  a 
manufactured  sentiment,  and  not  a  true  and  genuine  one.  Here 
is  a  body  of  grave  divines,  resolving  that  they  regard  slavery  just 
as  they  regard   polygamy     Now  if  this  were  anything  more  than 
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a  mere  wooden  niUmeg^  if  it  were  designed  for  anything  else  than 
"Buncombe,"  what  made  them  continue  the  correspondence  with 
men  who  practise  the  abomination  ?  Dr.  Bowman,  a  well  known 
slaveholder  from  Georgia,  is  sent  to  them,  and  they  receive  him 
courteously,  yet  afterwards  they  gently  insinuate  that  they  do 
reall}^  loathe  him  as  they  would  a  bigamist  or  a  polygamist !  It 
is  not  true  !  They  try  to  think  so,  and  to  persuade  others  to  think 
so,  but  they  are  manufacturing  sentiment,  not  feeling  \t.  Would 
they  have  courteously  received  a  Mormon  from  Utah  into  their 
Convention  ?  Do  they  really  mean  to  say  they  would  have  enter- 
tained Brigham  Young  as  they  did  Dr.  Bowman  ?  And  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  a  delegate  to  a  Mormon  Council  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  "  resting  in  glorious  truths  and  abounding  in 
blessed  examples  of  living  piety  V 

We  have  seen  many  like  illustrations  of  the  unreality  and  fic- 
titiousness  of  a  large  part  of  abolition,  showing  that  after  all,  it 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  simply  a  device,  an  invention^  a  means  to  an 
end,  viz.,  sectional  growth ;  and  that  end  itself  a  means  to  an- 
other end,  viz.,  the  sway  of  the  power  of  this  government  to  lay 
taxes,  raise  revenue  and  distribute  the  same  !  But  we  will  drop 
the  subject,  after  presenting  our  readers  with  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied report  on  the  subjct  of  Delegates  to  New  England,  which 
the  Assembly  adopted. 

"The  Committee  recommend  that  no  Delegate  be  sent  for 
the  present,  to  any  of  the  Congregational  bodies  of  New  England. 
One  of  them  has  expressly  informed  us  that  the  correspondence 
is  discontinued  by  its  own  act.  Others  have  so  far  entertained 
the  same  design  as  to  refer  the  question  of  discontinuance  to 
their  district  associations  for  ultimate  decision  ;  and  none  of  them 
is,  in  fact,  represented  at  this  Assembly  except  the  Evangelical 
Convention  of  Vermont.  And  although  it  is  due  to  Rev.  J.  F. 
Butler,  to  record  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  eminent  courtesy 
and  the  fraternal  spirit,  with  which  he  has  represented  his  Breth- 
ren here ;  yet  the  Committee  have  been  grieved  to  find,  in  the 
published  Minutes  of  that  Consociation  at  their  last  meeting,  a 
very  offensive  resolution,  as  well  as  proceedings  of  a  secular  and 
political  bearing,  which  the  sense  of  our  Eclesiastical  Assemblies 
seeks  to  avoid."* 


*  Note.  From  the  official  Narrative  of  the  same  General  Convention  of  Vermont, 
which  passed  the  reaolutiou  aforesaid,  we  take  the  following  paragraphs.  The  Italics 
are  ours : 

"In  adding  up  the  statistics  of  the  year,  results  stand  before  us  which  should  move 
our  souls.  A  few  revivals  have  indeed  been  named  and  cause  us  joy  ;  and  some  churches 
in  most  of  the  Associations  have  had  a  small  increase ;  but  in  the  aggregate  our 
membership  has  been  diminished  70.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  our  number  has  been 
annually  less,  for  ten  years,  with  a  single  exception;  and  we  now  have  in  our  churches 
about  five  thousand  less  than  we  had  20  years  ago.   Not  a  startling  loss  for  any  one  year , 
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THE   REFORMED   DUTCH   CHURCH. 

From  this  much  respected  body  of  Presbyterian  Brethren,  the 
Assembly  was  favoured  with  a  cordial  and  fraternal  address  by 
their  delegate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abeel.  He  concluded  his  pleasant 
and  eloquent  speech  with  the  hope,  that  as  our  church  ''  covers 
the  whole  land,  it  might  be  the  means  of  counteracting  all  unholy 
iufluences  that  tend  to  embitter  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try against  each  other,  and  might  serve  to  bind  the  whole  together." 
Our  Moderator,  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  himself  of  Dutch  descent, 
pleasantly  offered,  on  the  part  of  our  Assembly,  "to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  "  with  Dr.  Abeel  and  the  Dutch  Church.  He 
also  said,  "  We  understand  the  subject  to  which  you  have  allu- 
ded, and  are  glad  that  your  church  sees  eye  to  eye  with  ours." 
The  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  was  appointed  Delegate  to  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  Synod,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lepo  his  alter- 
nate. 

THE   ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD   OF   THE   SOUTH. 

The  Rev.  jN".  M.  Gordon,  on  behalf  of  this  Synod,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Assembly.  If  the  body  he  represented  were  small, 
he  hoped  her  fidelity  to  the  truth  was  enough  to  commend  her  to 
the  kind  regards  of  the  Assembly.  She  had  sixty  ministers,  one 
hundred  churches,  a  College,  and  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  is 
doing  something  both  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The 
Southern  Synod  had,  of  late  years,  been  virtually  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  of  her  own  Sister-Synods  of  the  North  and  "West 
by  the  action  of  these  latter,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  She 
had  taken  no  new  ground  on  that  subject,  but  stood  where  she 
had  always  stood,  and  had  been  left  alone  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  masters  and  slaves.  In  regard  to  a  union  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  remo- 
ving difficulties.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  always 
been  jealous  of  every  thing  like  unsound  doctrine,  and  accordingly 
the  position  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  Old  School,  had 
commended  her  to  the  confidence  of  his  Synod.  He  must  say 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  insuperable  bar  to  a  union.    But  allow- 


it  being  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  year  to  a  church,  still,  to  go  on  thus  for  only  about 
three-score  years  would  blot  us  out  /" 

"What  can  arrest  this  course  of  declension,  and  diffuse  prosperity  throughout  our 
bounds  ?  What  can  expel  worldliness  from  the  churches,  raise  their  tone  of  piety, 
and  infuse  new  life  into  all  their  doings?  Wha,t  c&w  roll  back  the  tide  of  error,  gather 
the  young  into  the  fold,  and  multiply  candidates  for  the  ministry  ?  Nothing  less  than 
a  general  and  thorough  revival  of  religion!" 

"  77ie  external  and  agitating  questions  of  the  age,  important  though  they  may  be, 
have  diverted  us  from  attetition  to  personal  piety,  from  duty  in  our  closets  and  fam,i- 
lieSf  and  from  direct  individual  efforts  to  save  souls." 
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ance  must  be  made  for  the  convictions  of  each  party,  and  mutual 
forbearance  exercised  with  respect  to  their  honest  differences. 
The  Synod  would  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Old  Providence  Church, 
Augusta  Co.,  Virginia,  where  they  would  be  glad  to  see  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Assembly. 

The  Moderator  answered  with  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don, on  behalf  of  the  Synod.  "  A  church  that  holds  the  truth  may 
be  small,  but  cannot  be  insignificant.  We  hope  some  day  to  be 
one,  but  that  whole  subject  must  be  left  to  the  committee  having 
it  in  charge.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  preaching  to  the 
colored  people.  There  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  men  on 
this  floor  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  good  work. 
Our  church  and  yours  agreeing  on  that  subject  as  well  as  in  doc- 
trine, will  be  the  better  prepared  to  be  united,  if  God,  in  His 
providence  shall  open  the  way.  We  hope  and  pray,  that  the 
union  may  be  consummated.  May  the  God  of  all  grace  bless 
you  and  the  body  which  you  represent.  Carry  to  your  Synod 
our  cordial  salutations  and  our  best  wishes." 

In  respect  to^  the  desired  union,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing Report  of  the  Committeon  Foreign  Correspondence: 

"  In  relation  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Cater  from  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  open  a 
correspondence,  and  confer  about  a  closer  union  with  the  Associ- 
ated Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  we  recommend  that  the  same 
Committee  be  continued,  with  the  assurance,  that  this  General 
Assembly  is  gratified  with  the  progress  already  made  in  their 
good  work ;  and  desires  that  even  if  a  closer  union  with  that 
evangelical  body  be  not  consummated,  the  interchange  of  delegates 
and  expressions  of  fraternal  love,  so  pleasantly  begun,  may  be 
perpetual." 

THE   LETTER   FROM   THE  REFORMED   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

In  respect  to  this  matter,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence : 

"  In  relation  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  from  which 
a  letter  has  been  received,  of  remonstrance  against  our  settled 
principles  of  discipline  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  committee 
would  remind  the  Assembly,  that  thirty  years  ago,  that  body 
declined  to  sanction  the  arrangement  of  any  correspondence  with 
the  General  Assembly ;  although  unanimously  agreed  to  by  this 
body.  And  we  do  not  deem  it  our  duty,  in  this  case,  to  send 
them  a  reply,  especially  as  the  position  of  our  church,  on  the  sub- 
ject referred  to,  needs  no  further  explanation. 

But  we  fully  reciprocate  the  expressions  of  fraternal  regard 
and  of  confidence  in  our  order,  and  the  steadfastness  of  our  faith 
which  the  letter  conveys,  and  would  rejoice  to  have  the  bonds  of 
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Christian  fellowship  with  that  body  made  closer,  if  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  the  claims  of  truth  and  peace." 

BOAED   OP    DOMESTIC   MISSIONS. 

The  Report  of  this  Board  showed  that  we  have  now  in  com- 
mission, 690  Domestic  Missionaries,  being  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  24  over  last  year.  The  number  of  churches  and  sta- 
tions supplied  by  the  Missionaries,  is  904.  The  receipts  of  the 
year,  from  all  sources,  were  $93,248.99;  add  the  balance  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  total  resources  of  the  Board 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $114,382.16.  The  amount  paid  out 
during  the  year,  was  $95,121.76,  leaving  on  hand,  a  balance  of 
$19,250.10.  But  the  amount  due  to  the  Missionaries,  is  $12,964.- 
86,  so  that  the  real  balance  on  hand,  is  $6,295.64.  The  aggregate 
receipts  from  March  1st,  1856,  to  March  1st,  1857,  have  been  less 
by  nearly  $4,000,  than  the  receipts  of  the  year  previous.  At  the 
same  time,  the  appropriations  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  by  nearly  $9,000.  The  available  balance  on  hand, 
March  1st,  is  considerable,  but  should  not  be  misunderstood  by 
the  church.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  report  is  made, 
the  balance  on  .hand  is  always  larger  than  at  any  other  period. 
Without  such  a  balance  then^  the  operations  of  the  Board  could 
not  be  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  present 
unexpended  balance,  is,  indeed,  less  than  it  was  last  year,  and  the 
appropriations  being  on  a  larger  scale,  enlarged  contributions  are 
indispensable,  if  the  church  would  not  leave  the  Board  involved 
iri  debt. 

Upon  the  subject  of  N^on- Contributing  Churches^  we  quote  the 
precise  language  employed  by  the  Board,  and  would  recommend 
our  readers  to  look  at  it  with  attention  : 

"  In  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish  of 
the  Church,  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  like  the  other 
Boards,  of  the  Church,  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of  what 
is  called  "  the  Systematio  Benevolence  Plan^''  and  has  dispensed 
with  collecting  agents  altogether.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  all 
the  pastors  themselves  would  present  the  cause  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions to  their  people,  and  all  the  churches  would  take  up  collec- 
tions for  the  Board  annually  ;  and  especially  if  arrangements 
were  made  in  every  congregation, to  procure  subscriptions  from 
every  individual  connected  with  them  to  be  collected  regularly 
and  at  stated  periods,  it  would  be  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient plan  that  could  be  devised.  Perhaps  the  experiment,  thus 
far,  has  worked  as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  for,  as 
stated  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  "It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  so  great  a  change  in  our  benevolent  operations,  involving  the 
change  of  habits  which  have  obtained  amongst  us  for  so  many 
years,  could  be  made  at  once,  and  without  difficulty."    It  is  cer- 
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tainly  encouraging  to  find  that  the  number  of  contributing  churches 
to  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  is  increasing,  though  very 
slowly,  from  year  to  year.  In  1855-6,  the  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  was  about  100,  and  last  year,  1856-7,  the  increase 
over  the  former  year  was  about  153. 

This  result,  although  encouraging,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
while  the  number  of  non-contributing  churches  continues  to  be 
80  large.  According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1856,  the  number  of  churches,  connected  with  the  Assembly,  was 
3,146.  The  number  of  churches  wiiich  contributed  to  the  Board, 
during  the  past  j^ear,  was  about  1503;  thus  showing  that  at  least 
1643  churches  contributed  nothing  to  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  during  the  past  fiscal  year :  we  say,  at  least,  because  we 
have  taken  no  account  in  this  estimate  of  the  churches  which 
were  organized  during  the  year  and  which  may  considerably 
swell  this  number.  No  doubt  a  much  larger  number  of  churches 
than  we  have  mentioned  will  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  they  have  made  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions during  the  year:  but  none  of  their  contributions  came  into 
our  treasury,  and  the  Board,  as  such,  derived  no  pecuniary  assis- 
tance from  them. 

If,  then,  more  than  sixteen  hundred  organized  churches  contri- 
buted nothing,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  ought  there  not  to  be  continued  and  more  earnest  effort 
made  to  induce  them  to  discharge  their  duty  ?  Who  are  chiefly 
to  blame  for  such  delinquencies  ?  Would  not  the  greater  part  of 
those  delinquent  churches  have  contributed  to  the  Board  if  their 
pastors  or  stated  supplies  had  brought  the  cause  before  them  and 
given  them  the  opportunity  of  giving?  We  have  no  doubt  they 
would,  and  fearful  indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  those  ministers 
of  the  gospel  who  have  not  discharged  this  duty.  "  In  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  system,"  said  the  last  General  Assembly, 
"  we  are  persuaded  that  all  failures  are  owing  mainly  to  the  neg- 
lect or  timidity  of  the  ministry,  in  not  bringing  the  subject  fairly 
and  prominently  before  the  churches ;  and  hence  they  resolved, 
"That  all  our  pastors  and  stated  supplies  be  earnestly  requested, 
for  our  Lord's  sake,  to  give  to  every  member  of  their  churches 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  something  for  the  glory  of  God, 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  various  objects  ordered  by  the  As- 
sembly, publicly  and  prominently  from  the  pulpit;  and  that  the 
Presbyteries  be  earnestly  requested  to  see  that  the  same  privilege 
is  afforded  to  all  their  vacant  churches,  and  that  they  report  their 
action  on  this  subject,  and  the  success  of  it,  to  the  next  General 
Assembly." 

The  timidity  of  ministers  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
Board  is  to  us  surprising,  not  merely  because,  as  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  they  are  bouud  to  discharge  their  duty,  whether  men  will 
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hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  but  also  because  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
kindly  disposed  to  give,  and  are  gratified  when  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  of  doing  so.  We  have  heard  of  a  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  church-sessions  have  prevented  pastors  from  tak- 
ing up  collections  for  the  Board ;  but  such  cases  are  happily  very 
rare,  and  they  ought  to  be  brought,  by  the  pastors,  to  the  notice 
of  their  Presbyteries,  that  they  may  discipline  the  elders  who 
thus  presumptuously  and  wickedly  rebel,  not  only  against  the 
solemn  injunctions  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
Church,  but  also  against  the  supreme  authority  and  plain  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  himself.  There  are,  however,  very  tew  sessions 
that  would  not  consent  to  the  presentation  of  any  object  ordered 
by  the  General  Assembly,  so  that  the  neglect  of  this  duty  is  al- 
most in  every  case  justly  chargeable  to  the  pastor  or  stated  sup- 
ply." 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  Board,  in  this  extract,  dis- 
tinctly take  the  ground,  that  although  a  "  much  larger  number  of 
churches  than  1643,  will  no  doubt  report  to  the  Assembly,  contri- 
butions made  by  them  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  none  of  their  contributions  came  into  the  Board's 
treasury,  and  the  Board,  as  such,  derived  no  pecuniary  assistance 
from  them,  therefore  these  churches  are  delinquent  churches,  and 
the  responsibility  of  their  ministers  is  a  fearful  one,  and  also  that 
church  sessions  who  prevent  pastors  from  taking  up  collections 
for  the  Board,  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  Presbyteries,  that  they 
may  discipline  the  elders  who  thus  presumptuously  and  wickedly 
rebel,  &c."  The  position  officially  taken  by  the  Board,  then,  is 
that  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions,  if  not  made 
through  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  do  not  shield  a  church  from 
censure  as  delinquent^  nor  its  irdstor  from  foarful  responsibility, 
nor  its  session  from  discipline  as  presumj)tuously  and  wickedly 
rebellious  ! 

Our  readers  will  also  observe,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  quoted  by  the  Board,  falls  far  short  of  sustaining  it  in 
this  position.  The  Assembly  in  their  call  "for  our  Lord's  sake 
upon  all  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  to  give  the  churches  the 
opportunity  of  contributing  something  for  the  glory  of  God," 
had  been  careful  to  use  the  expression  to  the  various  objects  j  and 
the  reason  was,  that  the  Assembly  well  knew  that  many  of  its 
churches  and  Presbyteries  prefer  to  dispense  themselves  their 
own  funds  for  Domestic  Missions.  In  thejudgment  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  however,  giving  to  the  object  of  Domestic 
Missions  is  nothing,  except  it  be  done  through  their  treasury  ! 

When  the   standing  committee    on  the  report  of  this  Board, 
came  to  make  their  report,  the  chairman,  in  presenting  a  series  of 
resolutions,  said:  "While   we  meet  here  and  exchange  friendly 
44 
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greetings,  must  not  a  feeling  of  shame  arise,  that  so  many  of  our 
churchos  have  been  delinquent  in  this  great  duty  ?  It  is  not  for 
want  of  intelligence,  wealth  or  enterprise,  but  for  want  of  deep 
piety,  that  1600  of  our  churches  have  made  no  report  during  the 
past  year."  And  one  of  the  resolutions  affirmed  that  a  particular 
church,  which  does  not  "  contribute  regularly  to  the  Boards, 
should  be   considered  to   have  forfeited  its  good  standing." 

Will  our  readers  consider  it  strange,  that  upon  such  a  demon- 
stration from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  the  voice  of  warm 
and  earnest  remonstrance  should  have  been  raised  in  defense  of 
the  church  from  these  objurgations  of  her  own  servants  ? 

Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenri(!lge  quoted  the  statement  of  the  secretary, 
that  in  1855-6,  there  was  an  increase  of  contributing  churches  to 
the  number  of  100,  and  in  1856-7  to  the  number  of  153.  Here 
was  encouragement  enough  to  render  unseasonable  the  tone  of 
censure  which  ran  through  the  report.  Besides,  the  ground  taken 
is,  that  the  failure  of  1600  churches  to  contribute  to  this  Board, 
is  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  piety,  and  that  they  will  hasten  to 
perdition  unless  it  be  remedied.  This  is  not  true,  and  he  would 
never  sanction'  such  a  statement.  Good-standing  is  a  term  dear 
to  us,  because  it  expresses  all  we  hold  valuable  in  the  character 
of  a  church.  He  would  not  vote  to  say  that  every  church  lost  its 
good  standing,  because  it  failed  to  make  a  contribution  to  each 
specified  cause  in  a  given  year.  "  Take  care,  sir !  (said  he)  take 
care  how  you  criminate  the  church,  the  Lamb's  wife !  Take  care 
how  you  make  her  sad  whom  He  hath  not  made  sad  !" 

The  writer  of  this  Review  said,  "The  resolutions  call  on  us  to 
adopt  the  principle  that  every  church  is  bound  under  pain  of 
censure  to  contribute  yearly  to  all  the  Boards.  But  it  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  any  longer  by  the  Boards  and  their  advocates,  that 
a  large  and  increasing  body  of  Presbyteries  and  churches  do  not 
like  and  will  not  co-operate  with  the  System  of  Boards,  as  it  is 
attempted  continually  to  be  forced  and  fastened  upon  us.  He 
would  tell  the  Assembly  of  a  Presbytery,  which  he  considered  a 
model,  viz  Harmony  Presbytery  in  South  Carolina,  which 
supports  two  Domestic  Missionaries  in  its  own  bounds  and  then 
sends  its  surplus  funds  of  $400  or  $500  annually  to  the  Board. 
They  do  not  go  through  the  vain  ceremony  of  sending  funds  to 
Philadelphia  just  to  be  sent  back  to  them  again  ;  nor  of  applying 
to  the  Board  to  commission  a  man  whom  they  know  well,  and  the 
Board  does  not  know,  to  labor  in  a  field  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  and  the  Board  entire  strangers  to  it.  Harmony  Pres- 
bytery looks  upon  its  Presbyterial  bounds,  just  as  every  particular 
Minister  and  Session  look  upon  their  Parochial  bounds,  as  given 
to  them  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  doing  their  own  business  in  their 
own  bounds,  without  the  needless  intervention  of  a  Board  away 
ofi'  at  Philadelphia.     Yet  Harmony  Presbytery  just  because  it  feels 
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its  own  responsibilities  to  its  own  field,  and  is  earnest  in  meeting 
them,  is  enabled  on  that  verj  account  to  have  a  surplus  which  it 
sends  on  to  the  Board.  He  then  contrasted  with  Harmony  Pres-- 
bjterj,  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  which  had  become 
"auxiliary  to  the  Board" — a  strange  expression  indeed  !  The 
church  becoming  auxiliary  to  its  own  officers!  The  consequence 
is,  as  it  is  likely  always  to  be  from  such  arrangements,  that  the 
Presbytery  leans  on  the  Board,  and  depends  on  them  to  do  the 
work.  There  is  a  Board  in  Philadelphia  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
on  Domestic  Missions,  and  so  Presbytery  being  always  hurried 
with  other  business,  this  great  interest  is  overlooked.  In  this  way 
our  Machinery  is  seen  to  be  cumbrous,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  a  Board  at  Philadelphia,  to  supervise  the  work  of 
Domestic  Missions  in  an  established  Presbytery,  is  evidently  an 
illogical,  an  unnatural,  and  a  monstrous  thing. 

Furthermore,  the  Keport  censures  many  of  our  best  churches, 
because  there  are  many  such,  whose  doings  for  the  cause  of 
Domestic  Missions  are  direct  and  the  Board  does  not  know  any 
thing  of  them.  When  a  church  for  the  negroes  costing  $7,000 
was  built  in  Charleston,  it  was  done  directly  ;  and  when  a  Brother 
Minister  of  ours  annually  receives  $2,000  for  preaching  to  them  it 
is  done  directly ;  and  are  we  to  censure  such  doings  because  not 
done  indirectly  through  the  Board?" 

The  report  was  re-committed,  and  upon  amendment  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  this  discussion  arose.  The  occasion  was  the  effort 
by  friends  of  the  Board  system,  to  procure  a  vote  of  censure  from 
the  Assembly  upon  every  church  which  does  not  give  its  contri- 
bution for  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions  through  the  channel  of 
that  Board.  Our  whole  action  "on  that  subject  must  be  by  one 
great  central  wheel,  and  all  the  means  and  powers  and  influences 
of  the  body  must  be  forced  into  a  channel  which  shall  move  that 
wheel.  Some  will  say,  there  must  have  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  this  matter  by  the  committee  which  reported  the  objec- 
tionable resolution,  and  that  they  could  not  have  designed,  delib- 
erately, to  set  forth  the  principle  which  the  Assembly  so  decid- 
edly repudiated,  viz:  that  all  contributions  to  Domestic  Missions 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  no  contributions  except  when  sent  though 
the  Board.  But  there  stands  the  well-deliberated  language  of  the 
Board's  Report,  showing  exactly  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  powers 
that  be  upon  this  subject.  "Many  churches  will  no  doubt  report 
to  the  Assembly  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Do- 
mestic Missions,  but  their  contributions  did  not  come  into  our 
Treasury,  and  more  earnest  eftorts  must  be  made  to  induce  them 
to  do  their  duty.  These  are  delinquent  churches.  Pastors  are 
under  a  fearful  responsibility.     Their  sessions  are  presumptuous^ 
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and  wicked  rebels  and  deserved  discipline."  Such  was  the  occa- 
sion which  forced  opposition  upon  those  not  altogether  enamoured 
of  the  Boards.  At  Bufialo,  and  at  Nashville,  the  measure  urged 
on  the  minority  was  increase  of  Boards.  At  Lexington,  the 
measure  urged  was  censure  upon  all  who  would  not  employ  the 
one  big  wheel.  So  that,  now  as  before,  the  minority  was  still  on 
the  defensive  against  an  ever  aggressive  majority.  Instead  of  the 
"constant  irritation  of  our  public  officers"  and  the  "constant, 
underhand,  stealthy  stabbing  of  them,"  which  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Assembly  at  Nashville  said,  that  "  his  soul  loathes," 
there  was  witnessed  at  Lexington,  as  there  had  been  witnessed 
before,  nothing  else  but  just  the  setting  of  this  alternative  before 
the  minority,  either  to  yield  up  their  cherished  principles,  or  else 
fairly  and  earnestly  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sionary Board.  ' 

If  the  Board  have  any  body  but  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
misfortune  which  happened  to  them  at  Lexington,  we  judge  it  to 
be  a  certain  very  high  authority,  which  reviewing  the  Assembly 
at  Buffalo,  not  only  pronounced  the  whole  discussion  to  be  about 
a  "matter  unworthy  of  debate,"  "a  jus  divinum  theory  in  its 
dotage,"  a  mere  question  of  "splitting  of  hairs;"  but  also  set  it 
down  for  certain  that  the  controversy  could  never  be  renewed. 
And  which  again  reviewing  the  very  next  Assembly,  when  the 
controversy  was  earnestly  renewed^  again  assumed  "  that  this  whole 
matter  is  set  at  rest."  "  Giants,"  indeed,  had  sought  to  give  mo- 
mentum to  the  matter,  but  the  matter  was  nothing  but  a  feather, 
and  so,  of  course,  the  more  vigorous  the  throw,  the  less  was  the 
effect."  The  giants  had  failed,^  "not  from  the  want  of  strength, 
but  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  cause."  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Board  should  rely  on  these  assurances,  should 
believe  the  question  settled,  and  ignoring  the  manifest  difference 
of  opinion  which  exists  in  the  church  should  expect  the  Assem- 
bly to  pass  that  vote  of  censure? 

Gradually,  we  suppose,  the  Board  and  other  influential  parties 
in  the  church  will  come  to  understand  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
opinions  amongst  us  on  this  whole  subject.  And  Presbyterians 
being  free  men  and  independent  men,  it  will  probably  be  found  a 
controlling  consideration  with  our  churches  and  presbyteries,  if 
they  think  sufiicient  for  them  the  objections  to  the  existing  system, 
whether  the  powers  that  be,  regarded  those  objections  as  serious  or 
as  slight.  With  the  highest  respect  for  those  who  have  pronounced 
these  objections  to  be  mere  "  cobwebs,"  we  propose  to  state  them 
distinctly,  but  briefly,  once  more,  having  great  faith  in  the  reitera- 
tion of  a  true  testimony. 

1.  This  machinery  is  not  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  relic  of  our  old 
congregational  bondage.  It  j)resents  us  all  i\\Q,  parajphernalia  of 
the  voluntary  societies.     It  exhibits  the  committee  of  a  church 
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court,  in  the  singular  attitude  of  electing  presidents  and  vice  pre- 
sidents for  itself,  and  selling  the  privilege  of  its  membership  for 
thirty,  and  its  dictatorship  for  fifty  dollars!  Had  we  never  been 
under  New  England  influence,  we  had  never  had  Boards,  but  single 
committees  of  the  Assembly.  Every  one  of  our  courts,  like  every 
organized  body  of  men  has  an  inherent  right  to  commit  the  doing 
of  certain  things  to  committees.  When  it  is  necessary — when  the 
thing  to  be  done  can  not  otherwise  be  accomplished,  they  may 
also,  by  inherent  right,  appoint  a  commission  to  do  it.  In  matters 
like  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  simple  committees.  A  Board  or  Commission  can  do  nothing 
in  these  matters,  which  the  Assembly  could  not  better  do  of  itself. 
There  being  no  necessity  for  a  delegation  of  the  powers  of  a  Board 
or  Commission  of  Domestic  Missions  to  a  portion  of  its  members, 
the  Assembly  has  no  right  to  delegate  them.  Much  less  has  it  a 
right  to  transfer  them  to  another  body  composed,  perhaps,  in  no 
case,  of  its  own  members,  but  of  gentlemen  scattered  all  over  the 
land.  Least  of  all  has  it  a  right  to  delegate  them  to  a  body  or- 
ganized and  constituted  after  a  congregational  and  not  a  Presby- 
terian fashion.  If  the  Assembly  may  delegate  the  conduct  of 
these  matters  to  other  bodies  than  itself,  then  it  may  delegate  the 
conduct  of  them  to  the  Boston  Board  and  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society.  But  the  church  is  God's  agent  to  do  His  work,  not  to 
see  it  done  by  other  bodies.  And  He  having  given  her  a  work  to 
do  herself,  she  is  not  to  constitute  herself  His  counsellor,  nor  is 
she  to  undertake  to  mend  His  plans  with  her  opinion  that  she  can 
better  accomplish  the  work  by  delegating  it  to  an  organization 
devised  by  herself  or  borrowed  from  others.  She  has  no  such 
wide  discretionary  power  as  all  this  involves. 

2.  This  machinery  gives  us  not  only  an  unlawful  but  an  ineffi- 
cient substitute  for  the  direct  action  of  the  church.  It  is  not  only 
an  unnatural  and  monstrous  thing,  a  mongrel  product  of  two  dif- 
ferent species,  but  it  is  also  a  weak  thing  and  inoperative  of  any 
good.  How  can  one  hundred  men,  selected  from  all  parts  of  this 
country,  ever  be  expected  to  meet  together?  How  can  even  one- 
fourth  of  their  number  ever  be  expected  to  assemble?  Their  con- 
trol, therefore,  of  the  business  committed  to  them  is  nominal.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  sham^  and  it  is  none  the  less  a  miserable  one, 
because  enacted  by  a  great  church  ;  oior  the  less  to  be  condemned 
because  a  substitution  of  an  invention  of  man  for  God's  divine 
workmanship. 

3.  This  machinery  is  not  only  inefficient  for  good,  but  it  is  di- 
rectly and  positively  injurious.  The  Boards  have  been  described 
as  a  useful  break-water  in  times  of  storm ;  as  a  needful  interme- 
diate body  between  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Assembly 
to  protect  the  latter  from  possible  impositions  by  the  former.* 

*See  Bib.  Repertory,  lor  July  1854.,  p.  561. 
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This  description  of  them  is  true,  in  so  far  as  it  calls  them  an  "  in- 
termediate body  between  the  Assembly  and  the  committee ;  and 
in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  they  can  and  do  keep  the  two  apart. 
Protect  the  Assembly  from  the  committee  forsooth !  And  are 
they  not,  then,  of  equal  force  to  protect  the  Committee  from  the 
Assembly  ?  Yes  I  they  are  a  separating  wall  between  the  church  and 
her  benevolent  operations.  They  obstruct  the  flow  of  sympathy 
between  the  two.  *'The  Assembly  is  the  heart  and  centre  of 
our  church  and  the  zeal  there  kindled  passes  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  whole  body,  and  makes  the  whole  body  one  in  sym- 
pathy and  energy  and  aim."  Of  all  things  else  with  which 
it  has  to  do,  let  us  not  choose  to  separate  the  Assembly  from 
these  works  of  the  church's  benevolence.  Let  it  rule  and  direct 
in  them  with  the  most  immediate  and  uninterrupted  sway,  so 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  respect  each  to  its  own  immediate  field.  Let 
not  this  "intermediate  body,"  or  as  it  was  still  better  called  in 
the  Nashville  Assembly,  "  this  intermediate  barrier,"  come  in  and 
check  the  floW  of  sympathy  from  the  Missions  of  the  church, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  through  the  Committee  directly  to  the 
Assembly,  and  then  from  the  Assembly  to  every  Presbytery  and 
Session  and  Church ! 

But  the  damage  which  the  church  suffers  from  this  machinery 
is  not  confined  to  its  influence  ujpon  the  Assembly  and  upon 
the  church  through  the  Assembly.  It  is  also  injurious  to  the 
church  in  its  influence  upon  the  Presbyteries.  It  is  directly  in 
the  way  of  their  doing  their  own  proper  work.  It  also  affords 
them  encouragement  to  neglect  that  work.  If  the  Board  could  do 
this  work  of  the  Presbyteries,  the  evil  would  not  be  so  great.  But 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  company  of  brethren  at  any  centre 
to  carry  forward  the  Missionary  work  of  our  church  in  the  bounds 
of  all  our  Presbyteries.  Whether  you  have  a  Board  or  a  simple 
committee  at  the  centre  they  never  can  cultivate  all  these  fields 
with  efficiency.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
sole  use  of  any  organization,  whether  complicated  or  simple,  lor 
Domestic  Missions,  is  to  operate  in  the  frontier  and  destitute  settle- 
ments, where  either  there  is  no  Presbytery,  or  else  a  very  feeble 
Presbytery.  As  soon  as  the  Presbytery  is  self-sustaining,  it  ought 
to  be  left  to  manage  its  own  field  entirely  by  itself.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  energies  of  our  system  be  developed.  So  long  as  it 
is  understood  to  be  the  business  of  the  Board  to  conduct  the 
whole  Domestic  Missionary  work  of  our  church  in  the  estab- 
lished Presbyteries  as  well  as  outside  of  them,  there  will  be 
both  a  failure  to  do  the  work,  and  a  failure  to  draw  out  the 
church's  energies,  and  the  greater  the  wheel  at  the  centre — 
the  more  noise  it  makes ;  the  more  it  is  made  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  the  numerous  D.D's.  and  other  vain  gewgaws  and  orna- 
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ments  with  which  you  bedeck  it — the  more  will  it  be  in  the 
way  of  the  earnest  action  of  the  Presbyteries,  because  they  will 
rely  all  the  more  on  it  for  the  doing  of  their  proper  work.  This  is, 
in  part,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  many  churches  do  nothing 
for  Domestic  Missions.  The  Board  does  not  reach  them ;  and  the 
Presbytery  does  not  reach  them,  because  Domestic  Missions  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Presbytery,  but  of  the  Board.  And  then  another 
unpleasant  consequence  follows,  as  was  witnessed  in  the  last 
Assembly,  viz  :  that  the  Board  objurgates.  The  engineer  labours 
in  vain  with  many  distressing  contortions  to  strain  up  the  machine 
a  little  tighter,  and  to  make  it  grind  out  better  results.  The 
attempt  is  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous.  Better  would  it  be  to 
alter  and  to  simplify.  The  machinery  is  badly  arranged.  The 
power  is  applied  in  the  wrong  place.  One  big  wheel  is  employed, 
while  the  case  demands  the  use  of  a  number  of  smaller  wheels. 
4.  There  is  at  least  one  more  objection  to  this  system  of  Boards, 
that  it  is  a  system  of  centralization,  inconsistent  with  our 
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principle  of  parity.  In  the  first  place,  three  of  the  four  Boards 
have  their  centres  in  one  point,  and  the  whole  power  of  each  is 
actually  and  inevitably  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  its  members 
living  at  or  near  that  one  point.  But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Board,  a  vast  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  We  now  have  nearly  600  Do- 
mestic Missionaries,  all  of  whom  receive  their  commissions,  and  in 
part  their  support  from  this  Board,  of  which  the  whole  power  and 
influence  is  centred,  to  a  very  great  degree,  in  the  hands  of  its 
Secretary !  This  Secretary,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  "  less  dangerous 
to  the  church  than  Dr.  Peters  was  in  1837,  only  because  he  is 
a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy — only  because  he  is  orthodox  and  not 
heretical !"  His  personal  character  is  our  only  guaranty  of  safety  1 
His  position  is,  in  itself,  a  dangerous  one  for  the  church.  All 
power  involves  danger,  but  there  is  no  case  like  this  in  our  whole 
church.  Every  centre  of  power  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  but  there  is 
no  centre  of  power  in  our  church  equal  to  this,  and  none  where 
the  existing  power  is  not  divided  between  several  men.  Our  largest 
Seminary  has  not  150  Theological  Students  in  it,  and  four  Profes- 
sors divide  the  influence  amongst  them.  Our  Foreign  Board  has 
only  about  70  Missionaries,  and  three  Secretaries  divide  the  influ- 
ence amongst  them.  But  here  are  nearly  600  Missionaries  and 
one  Secretary  to  communicate  with  them  all ! 

Abolish  all  the  Boards  and  you  get  rid  of  all  these  difl&culties,  dis- 
advantages and  dangers  at  once.  You  secure  at  once  the  direct  action 
of  the  church,  and  her  direct  action  in  connection  with  her  schemes 
of  charity  and  love  and  zeal  and  duty.  You  obtain  her  regular 
and  lawful  and  efficient  action.  You  cease  enacting  a  humbug. 
Instead  of  all  this  "  Lumber,^''  these  cumbrous  Boards,  this  awk- 
ward worthless  machinery,  you  have  central  committees,  conferring 
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no  dangerous  power  upon  one  man,  and  only  serving  to  equalize 
and  distribute  the  resources  of  the  church  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak  parts.  And  then,  better  still,  you  have  the  Presbyteries 
all  doing  their  own  work  in  their  own  fields.  You  encourage  the 
healthy  development  of  our  boundless  resources,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  you  get  every  church  and  every  individual  at  work. 

As  to  the  Agency  system  (which  Dr.  Musgrave  desired  the 
Assembly  would  in  some  degree  at  least,  resort  to  again,  because 
as  he  "ventured  to  say,  the  new  plan  would  not  succeed  unless 
there  were  some  men  to  superintend  the  machine  and  get  it  fairly 
in  operation,")  we  rejoice  to  believe  it  a  dead  thing,  past 
galvanizing  into  life  again.  It  never  did  reach  any  of  our 
churches  except  the  large  and  rich  ones.  The  small  and  poor 
ones  were  not  worth  looking  after  by  Agents,  and  so  their  benevo- 
lence and  charity  got  no  cultivation  by  that  miserable  system. 
We  expect  to  see  a  very  different  operation  from  the  influence  of 
those  grand  principles  of  God's  word  (that  "giving  is  a  grace,  and 
offerings  of  money  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
an  act  of  worship")  to  which  this  Assembly  on  various  occasions 
testified  in  reiteration  of  the  testimony  of  the  Assemblies  at 
Buffalo  and  Nashville.  But  we  confess  to  some  little  surprise 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  seems  on  all 
occasions  to  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance  that  these  are  princi- 
ples and  not  plans  nor  expedients.  Throughout  his  speech  before 
the  Assembly,  as  in  the  extract  from  the  Board's  Report  quoted 
above,  it  was  always  ''''your  plan^''  ''''your  new  plan^'^  ''''your 
systematic  benevolence  plany  It  was  a  "machine"  which  "if  you 
did  not  have  some  men  to  superintend"  there  would  be  a 
complete  disappointment  of  all  our  expectations  from  it !  The 
Secretary's  hands  have  been  full  of  "mtzcAmer^/"  for  a  long  time. 
But  has  he  not  a  head  and  a  heart  to  see  and  to  feel  the  power  of 
principles?  We  call  on  him  to  take  notice  that  what  he  calls 
*'your  new  plan^'^  is  just  a  doctrine  of  God's  word,  a  precept  and 
a  truth  of  the  New  Testament;  one  of  those  things  which  lias  an 
essential  and  an  indestructible  vitality,  and  the  power  of  which 
depends,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace  and  blessing  upon  its 
being  simply  repeated  in  the  ears  of  men. 

BOAED    OF  FOKEIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  following  paper  was  presented  from  the  Committee  on 
this  Board's  Report. 

"  Our  church,  which  numbers  2,320  ministers,  and  233.755  members, 
now  has,  as  her  representatives  in  all  the  heathen  world,  only  about  seventy 
preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Our  contributions  for  the  support 
and  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  amount,  during  the 
past  year,  to  only  about  $207,000,  less  $41,000  received  from  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  American  Indians,  that  is  only  about  $166,000. 
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Our  Board  report  a  balance  against  their  treasury  of  $11,000.  They 
also  report  a  wide  and  effectual  door  opened  for  us  in  India,  China,  Siam, 
Africa,  and  our  own  Indian  tribes.  They  report  a  pressing  necessity  for 
jnore  money  to  support  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  and  more  men  and 
money  to  extend  the  work,  as  a  good  Providence  is  opening  the  way  for  it 
to  be  extended.  And  this  Assembly  is  asked  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  place  this  great  matter  on  a  proper  footing  before  our  churches,  not 
only  relieving  the  Board  from  its  present  debt,  but  enabling  it  to  enlarge 
its  operations. 

I.  The  Assembly  would  respond  to  this  call  by  reiterating  to,  and 
before  all  our  churches,  the  testimony  of  the  Assembly  at  Bufialo,  and  the 
Assemblp  at  Nashville,  that  liberality  in  giving  for  the  support  and  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  is  a  grace  of  the  spirit;  that  it  is  a  fruit,  and  an  evi- 
dence, and  a  means  of  grace ;  also  by  reiterating  the  testimony  of  those 
Assemblies,  that  offerings  of  money  for  the  services  of  the  Lord,  are  acts 
of  worship  which  ought  to  be  systematically  and  solemnly  performed  in 
all  our  churches,  and  by  every  Christian. 

II.  The  Assembly  would  also  declare,  (speaking  to  itself  in  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  here  present,  and  through  them  to  each  and  every  minister 
and  elder  in  all  our  bounds,)  that  not  only  is  it  our  individual  duty  to 
exercise  this  liberality  and  to  make  these  offerings,  but  moreover,  that  it  is 
the  official  duty  of  every  one  of  us,  to  set  forth  this  testimony  in  our 
several  churches,  until  they  all  practically  receive  the  same. 

III.  Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  particular  matter  of  For- 
eign Missions,  this  Assembly  would  recommend  the  following,  amongst 
other  modes  and  ways  of  training  our  people  in  the  grace  of  giving : 

(a.)  That  our  Sunday-schools  be  enlisted  by  pastors  in  the  good  work  of 
contributing  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  aggregation  of  many  particles  is 
always  a  mighty  thing ;  and  in  this  case,  the  many  small  streams  would,  by 
flowing  together,  make  a  great  river.  But  far  more  than  this,  the  children 
of  the  church  would  thus  be  receiving  an  education  in  benevolence  and 
beneficence. 

(6.)  That  our  ministers  preach  systematically  and  frequently  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  teaching  the  people  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  more  and  more  money  to  this  cause,  in  order  that  the  work  may  grow 
and  spread,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  grow  and  spread,  because  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  must  fill  the  earth,  even  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea; 
that  our  ministers  also  teach  that  it  is  needful  to  increase  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  and  that,  to  this  end,  more  of  our 
young  men  must  willingly  offer  themselves  to  this  work,  being  thereto 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therein  honoured  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church ;  that  our  ministers  also  teach  that  it  is  the  joyful  privilege  of  pious 
parents,  filled  with  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  dedicate  their  children  to 
this  most  glorious,  exalted  and  happy  service.  Moreover,  the  first  Sunday 
evening  in  every  month  or  on  other  occasions,  and  from  time  to  time  let  the 
people  hear  from  their  minister,  detailed  accounts  of  various  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  succession,  with  a  description  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  church's  work  amongst  them. 

(c.)  That,  to  this  end,  our  Ministers  take  pains  themselves  carefully  to 
read  the  Home  and  Foreign  Record  and  Foreign  Missionary^  so  as  to 
•    45 
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know  what  is  being  done  by  our  missionaries  ;  and  that  they  also  further 
the  circulation  and  encourage  the  reading  of  these  publications  in  their 
congregations. 

IV.  With  respect  to  the  debt  of  111,000  which  has  been  reported,  this 
Assembly  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  into 
which  debt  must  always  bring  the  Board.  The  credit  of  the  Board  and 
the  progress,  nay  the  very  existence  of  the  niissions,  we  know,  requires  that 
the  church,  from  year  to  year,  should  furnish  all  the  means  which  the 
exigencies  of  our  great  Foreign  enterprise  demand.  The  church  has 
manifestly  not  furnished  this  year  all  that  some  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
still  more,  the  general  and  healthy  growth  of  our  missions  made  needful. 
But  this  Assembly  in  humble  yet  cheerful  confidence  in  our  Great  Head 
and  in  His  people,  would  solemnly  bid  the  Board,  in  His  name,  go  forward  and 
enter  every  door  which  He  sets  before  them.  The  work  of  Foreign  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith  must  not  slop,  nor  be  even  checked,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  Assembly  would  call  upon  the  churches,  as  they  would  deliver  their 
agents,  the  Board,  from  the  present  difficulty,  and  from  the  certainty  of  yet 
greater  embarrassments  at  the  close  of  the  current  year,  immediately  and 
considerably  to  enlarge  their  gifts  and  offerings.  Let  those  who  have 
heretofore  given,  now,  if  possible,  give  twenty-five  percent,  at  least  more, 
for  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  give — a  more  blessed  thing  to  givd  than  to 
receive.  Let  every  minister  aim  to  increase  the  contributions  from  his 
church,  so  that  they  shall  amount  to  at  least  one  dollar  a  year  on  the  average 
foi^  every  church  member.  Let  us  bring  all  the  tithes  into  store-houses  and 
see  if  the  Lord  will  not  pour  us  out  a  blessing  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it." 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  "Wilson,  urged  the  propriety  of  the  Assem 
bly's  giving  to  this  subject  a  due  share  of  attention.  The 
Assembly  (said  he)  will  spend  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  consid- 
ering the  spiritual  interests  of  our  single  country,  but  as  to  this 
great  World,  compared  with  which,  our  own  population  is  a 
handful,  is  it  right  that  their  claims  should  be  dispatched  in  an 
hour  ?  Ought  not  every  Assembly  to  appropriate  at  least  one  day 
to  this  subject  ?  Dr.  Wilson's  desire  was  gratified.  The  Assem- 
bly spent  nearly  the  whole  day  of  Monday  in  the  consideration  of 
this  matter.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  there.  Dr.  Wilson's 
speech  was  full  of  encouraging  statements  and  moving  appeals. 
More  than  150  conversions  of  Heathen  at  our  missionary  stations 
during  the  past  year  were  reported.  Our  churches  have  increased 
their  contributions  some  $(5,000  or  $7,000.  A  Pastor  of  an 
important  church  has  quit  his  charge  and  gone  into  the  field  as  a 
missionary.  A  Ruling  Elder  of  high  standing,  has  gone  and 
taken  with  him  five  members  of  his  church ;  and  from  another 
church,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  one  Ruling  Elder  and  two 
members  have  gone  ;  and  these  churches  have  since  been  blessed 
as  never  before.  The  speeches  made  on  this  occassion  brought  out 
distinctly  the  ideas  that  the  missionary  work  aims  to  subjugate 
the  whole  world  to  Christ,  and  that  our  present  doings  are  but  a 
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small  beginning  of  it.  This  is  a  day  of  preparation  for  a  brighter 
day  that  is  soon  to  shine.  We  are  to  train  the  church,  and  very  par- 
ticularly the  c/w7<^<?7i  of  the  church  for  a  constant  advance  in  this 
work.  And  the  way  to  train  the  church  to  this  (Juty  is  by 
instruction  in  the  facts  and  in  the  principles  of  the  case.  Our 
people  need  to  be  preached  to  respecting  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  the  progress  of  the  gospel  amongst  them.  They  need 
to  be  taught  that  giving  is  an  evidence  and  means  of  grace  as  well 
as  a  fruit  of  it,  and  that  this  giving  is  worship  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  evidences  that  the  present  is  a 
time  of  preparation  is  that  this  work  is  now  regarded  by  the  church, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  its  true  relation  and  ju,st  proportions.  It 
is  no  longer  on  the  one  hand  a  romantic  enterprise,  something 
which  we  must  be  wrought  up  to  engage  in,  by  excitement.  It  is 
no  longer  on  the  other  hand  an  enterprise  only  of  the  martyr 
spirit.  It  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  great  and  dreadful  privation, 
but  a  great  honor  and  happiness  to  be  a  missionary.  It  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  organized  life  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  whole  church.  To  feel  no  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  is  now 
held  to  be  as  inconsistent  in  a  Christian,  as  not  to  pray.  It  has 
come  now  to  be  apart  of  the  worship  of  God.  Whatever  agency 
we  exert  in  any  work  of  benevolence,  is  homage  paid  to  God. 
And  when  this  Assembly,  representing  our  whole  church,  is 
engaged  in  devising  plans  for  the  promotion  of  this  work,  it  is  one 
great  act  of  worship,  one  grand  doxology.  Is  it  not  a  great  revival 
when  we  no  longer  look  upon  Foreign  Missions  as  something 
outside  of  the  church,  but  something  intrinsic  and  essential  to  her 
very  life? 

Another  sign  of  preparation  for  great  things,  is  the  amazing 
concentrative  interest  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  in 
regard  to  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Another  is,  the  revival  of  certain  important  principles  long 
obscured,  through  the  influence  of  which,  God  seems  to  be 
preparing  the  means  of  sustaining  the  men  that  He  is  raising  up. 
The  principle  is  laid  down  that  giving  is  worship.  And  now  how 
much  are  we  to  give?  Two  of  the  rules  of  political  economy  may 
be  brought  in  to  help  us  out  with  an  answer,  one  is  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply.  A  demand  is  never  held  to  exist  at  all,  until 
those  who  make  the  demand  have  desires,  so  intense  as  to  make 
them  willing  to  meet  all  the  costs  the  supply  of  these  desires  may 
impose  upon  them.  Now,  this  is  true  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  is  no  demand  for  an  increase  of  labourers,  unless  we  have 
such  desires  for  them,  as  make  us  willing  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  a  supply  ;  the  expenses  of  educating  and  supporting  them, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Now  just  such  a  real  demand  God 
appears  to  be  producing  in  our  Zion.  The  other  rule  is  that 
saving  is  a  means  of  increasing  capital.    This  is  true  in  political 
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economy,  and  true  also  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  in  order  to 
try  and  also  to  increase  our  faith,  there  is  connected  with  this  rule 
in  its  application  to  God's  spiritual  kingdom,  a  natural  improba- 
bility to  contradict  our  natural  convictions,  and  God  tells  us  that 
not  the  saving  but  the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.  But  as  God 
is  Governor  both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  He 
arranges  His  dealings  with  us  so  that  we  shall,  find  that  our 
givings  never  do  impoverish  us. 

With  respect  to  the  debt  of  $11,000  reported  by  the  Board, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  churches  for  a 
special  collection  to  remove  it.  And  subsequently  on  motion  of  two 
of  our  most  venerable  fathers,  a  collection  was  taken  up  in  the 
Assembly  which  yielded  over  $1200. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  ' 

This  Board  reported  383  candidates  for  the  Ministry  on  its  roll, 
which  is  one  more  than  last  year.  In  funds,  it  reported  a  conside- 
rable increase  over  any  previous  year,  and  that,  without  any  agents 
sent  out  to  colle.Qt  money.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  the  officers  of 
this  Board  in  the  views  they  still  hold  regarding  secular  education, 
we  may  congratulate  them  upon  the  increasing  liberality  of  the 
church  on  behalf  of  their  endeavors  to  educate  faithful  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Without  agents  to  beg  for  them,  and  without  ob- 
jurgatory speeches  or  reports,  the  church,  it  appears,  gives  them 
every  year  more  and  more  money.  We  join  the  Board  in  the 
prayer  that  God  may  increase  a  thousand  fold  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  Ministry,  and  of  labourers  in  the  field.  We  do  not 
anticipate,  however,  any  very  large  increase  of  the  operations  of 
this  Board.  The  matter  of  supporting  and  of  overlooking  our 
young  men  who  are  candidates  for  licensure,  is  one  which  the 
rresbyteries,  we  feel  sure,  will  more  and  more  desire  to  keep  in 
their  own  hands.  They  ought  to  keep  it  there.  Each  Presbytery 
owes  this  to  itself  and  to  its  churches.  The  Presbytery  takes  the 
young  men  of  its  difterent  churches  under  its  care  as  candidates 
for  licensure.  Presbytery  therefore  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  direct 
and  superintend  their  course  of  study.  As  to  the  support  of  can- 
didates, each  Presbytery  can  far  more  easily  raise  the  funds  for  its 
own  candidates,  than  a  Board  or  a  central  committee  can  do  this 
for  all  the  candidates  of  our  whole  church.  And  each  Presbytery 
needs  to  retain  in  its  own  hands,  this  powerful  lever  of  personal 
interest  and  of  individual  sympathy,  in  order  therewith  to  draw 
forth  the  mighty  energies  of  the  whole  church,  which  from  the 
nature  of  things,  no  central  committee  and  no  Board  can  do. 

THE   BOAKD   OF  PUBLICATION. 

This  Board  reported  the  issue  of  45  new  books  and  14  new 
tracts,  in  editions  amounting  to  73,000  of  the  former,  and  27,000 
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of  the  latter ;  also  reprints  of  former  publications  to  the  number  of 
677,500  copies  besides  18,000  copies  of  selections  from  Rouse's 
Version  of  the  Psalms.  They  have  sold  during  the  year  past  193,- 
678  volumes  and  477,441  pages  of  tracts.  This  is  an  increase  in 
the  sale  of  volumes  over  the  previous  year,  to  the  number  of  22,- 
062.  In  the  department  of  Colportage  there  has  been  great  en- 
largement and  peculiar  encouragement.  In  the  receipts  of  the 
Board,  also,  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  increase  this  year 
from  every  source. 

CHURCH  EXTENSION  COMMmEE. 

This  committee  reported  funds  received  to  the  amount  of  $23,- 
265.61 — a  large  increase  over  the  year  previous,  when  they  col- 
lected only  $9,751.31.  The  number  of  contributing  churches  has 
increased  from  167  to  602.  These  results  have  been  reached 
without  any  salaried,  collecting  agent.  The  appropriations  made 
during  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1857,  were  to  churches  in  nine- 
teen States.  Of  these,  Ohio  and  Iowa  each  has  had  twelve  appro- 
priations, Illinois  nine^  Pennsylvania  eighty  Wisconsin,  Indiana 
and  Missouri  each  five^  and  N'ew  York  six.  Eleven  other  States 
have  received  some  two  and  some  one  appropriation.  The  other 
twelve  States  of  this  Union  have  received  none. 

The  funds  contributed  have  come  from  twenty-nine  Synods. 
New  York  contributed  $8,618,  iMifesouri  2,055,  New  Jersey  $760, 
Wheeling  $607 ;  Albany,  Philad^lj^Wa,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
cago and  Mississippi  each  over  $dO0 ;  Ohio,  Cincinnati  and  Yir- 
ginia  Synods  each  over  $400,  and  the  remaining  Synods  little  or 
nothing.  ( 

The  history  of  this  committee  begins  with  the  Assembly  which 
met  at  Buffalo  in  1854.  The  minority  in  that  Assembly  stead- 
fastly refused  to  take  any  step  towards  the  separation  of  this  object 
from  the  general  interests  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  work.  Ap- 
parently beaten  by  the  majority,  they  did  really  gain  the  victory, 
as  is  the  case  so  often  with  minorities.  The  subject  was  referred 
again  to  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  all  that  the  majority 

g lined  was  a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  Board  to  enlarge  their 
ommittee  of  Church  Extension — to  appoint  a  Secretary  for  this 
department,  if  they  should  deem  it  necessary — to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  churches  in  such  way  (that  is,  by  such  agencies)  as  the 
Board  should  deenj.  it  best  to  employ — and  to  report  separately  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  fund.  The  Board  deemed  it 
best  to  do  nothing  upon  this  basis,  showing  that  the  victory  so 
vaunted  of,  was  thus  confessed  to  be  of  no  value. 

In  the  next  Assembly  the  subject  again  came  up,  and  the  result 
was  still  more  significant  as  to  the  growing  dislike  of  the  system 
of  Boards.  Dr.  Backus,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Domestic  Board's  Report,  himself  a  strong  Board  man,  moved 
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"  the  election  of  a  Committee  of  Church  Extension  to  consist  of  — 

ministers  and  elders  and  to  be  located  at  the  city  of •,"  and 

then  gave  reasons  why  a  Cofmnittee  was  recommended  rather  than 
a  Board.  "  If  (said  he)  we  had  thought  a  Board  w^ould  be  more 
desirable,  we  would  have  reported  a  Board."  It  was  then  moved 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  report  a  fifth  Board.  After  a  long 
debate  that  motion  was  lost,  a  large  portion  of  the  warmest  friends 
of  the  Boards  voting  against  the  measure  for  a  new  Board  l"^ 

Some  desired  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  several  Synods. 
Others  desired  to  transfer  the  existing  committee,  still  being  in 
connection  with  the  Board,  to  St.  Louis.  And  yet  others  preferred 
rather  to  transfer  the  Board  itself  to  some  other  place  than  Phila- 
delphia. Finally,  the  Assembly  determined  to  have  a  Committee 
of  CJhurch  Extension  separate  from  the  Board,  and  to  locate  it  at 
St.  Louis.  Then  its  was  endeavored  to  get  this  committee  called  a 
Board.  But  the  Assembly  was  positive  that  it  would  neither  have 
a  fifth  Board,  nor  give  that  name  to  this  committee.  Then  the 
strenuous  Board  party  sought  to  have  the  committee  a  large  one, 
so  as  to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  a  Board,  and  successively  the 
numbers  99,  85,  80,  65,  &c.  &c.,  were  proposed  and  rejected,  until 
they  came  down  to  24,  which  the  Assembly  accepted — twelve 
ministers  and  twelve  elders,  elected  by  the  Assembly,  one-third 
every  year. 

■fhe  result  reached  was  eyi^feliatly  a  compromise  between  two 
opposite  opinions.  The  Assei?t(J^|y^  distinctly  refused  a  fifth  Board, 
and  even  the  name  of  Board  ;  /yet,  under  the  name  of  Committee, 
created  a  Board  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  still  an  intermediate 
body  or  barrier  between  the  Assembly,  and  the  work  of  building 
churches  which  he  have  undertaken.  And  it  is  constituted  upon 
the  same  principle,  as  all  the  other  Boards,  viz:  that  of  selecting 
for  its  members,  not  those  who  shall  be  able  to  meet  and  do  its 
business,  but  prominent  men  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  never  can  assemble  together !  It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  our 
brethren,  the  lovers  of  Boards,  clinging  with  such  desperation  to 
this  poor  device.  Of  the  dozen  of  ministers  who  now  compose  this 
committee,  Natchez,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg 
and  New  York  each  furnish  one.  What  is  the  sense,  or  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  thing  ?  The  real  members  of  the  committee  are  those 
who  reside  at  St.  Louis  ?  Why  not  let  them  be  the  only  nierabers 
of  it?  The  Assembly  resolved  to  locate  a  Committee  of  Church 
Extension  at  St.  Louis.  How  can  a  committee  be  located  at  St. 
Louis,  when  two-thirds  of  its  members  are  not,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  there  ? 

Of  all  the  interests  which  our  church  seeks  to  promote,  we 


*See  Biblical  Repertory,  for  July  1855. 
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think  this  one  of  Church  Extension,  or  rather  church  erection,  is 
the  one  least  adapted  to  be  well  managed  by  any  central  organiza- 
tion whatever.  When  a  meeting-house  shall  be  built,  and  where 
it  shall  be  built,  are  just  what  no  remote  central  committee  can 
ever  decide  wisely.  It  is  just  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter, 
of  all  others,  that  a  great  church  like  ours,  in  a  great  country  like 
ours,  will  find  one  big  wheel  at  the  centre  most  fatally  inefficient. 
The  work  of  church-building  is  just  that  work,  of  all  others,  which 
must  be  left  to  the  people  themselves  in  every  locality  to  carry 
forward  in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  must  get  their  meeting- 
houses as  they  get  their  dwelling-houses.  They  must  build  first  a 
log  church  if  they  can  do  no  better,  just  as  they  build  first  a  log 
house  to  dwell  in,  if  they  can  do  no  better.  Leave  the  whole 
business  to  them,  and  as  they  have  always  done  the  business 
somehow,  so  they  will  somehow  do  it  still.  And  what  they  cannot 
do,  none  of  your  central  committees  can  do  for  them.  What 
does  the  Church  Extension  Committee  expect  to  do  for  any  one 
church  ?  Only  to  give  the  people  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
when  they  shall  have  collected  themselves  all  the  rest  of  the  funds ! 
And  if  they  can  secure  all  but  that  trifle,  can  they  not  secure  that 
too  ?  The  best  church-builders  are  good  ministers.  We  have  now 
about  eight  hundred  more  churches  than  ministers.  And  the 
ministers  are  not  gaining  on  the  churches,  but  the  contrary  ;  and 
this,  (as  it  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Breckinridge,)  whilst  the 
increase  of  churches  has  been  a  spontaneous  thing,  but  the  increase 
of  ministers  a  thing  of  the  most  earnest  effort  for  a  long  time.  The 
building  of  church  edifices,  is  therefore  not  the  great  thing  which 
needs  fostering,  except,  indeed,  it  may  be  in  one  particular  region 
of  the  church,  the  cold  north-west,  to  which  thousands  of  emigrants 
from  the  east  are  hurrying,  and  where  without  comfortable 
churches  a  congregation  cannot  assemble  in  the  winter.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  as  stated  above,  that  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Illinois 
have  had  the  largest  portion  of  all  the  funds  appropriated. 

Notwithstanding  the  encouragements  in  their  work  which  this 
committee  were  able  to  report  to  the  Assembly,  it  was  neverthe- 
less evident  that  they  have  begun  to  find  that  serious  difficulties 
encompass  the  attempt  to  supervise  by  a  central  organization  such 
a  purely  local  concern  as  church  erection.  Hence  their  endeavor 
to  induce  the  Assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  approving  a  further 
condition  to  be  annexed  to  all  their  appropriations,  viz :  that 
"churches  aided  should  not  directly  or  indirectly  apply  for  aid  to 
any  church  or  member  of  our  denomination  outside  of  its  own 
community  without  the  consent  of  the  committee."  "The  com- 
mittee will  he  crijpjpled^''  (said  its  chairman,)  if  incessant  appli- 
cations can  be  made  to  the  very  churches  to  which  we  must  look 
for  funds.  Those  Presbyteries  which  have  rich  churches  will  be 
Worn  out  with  applications.    A  New  York  pastor  had  lately 
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written  them  that  he  had  had  six  applications  in  one  week.  These 
churches  will  not  give  to  the  committee  unles  we  will  pledge 
ourselves  to  keep  olf  from  them  these  constant  applications."  So 
the  rich  churches  in  New  York  wish  to  convert  the  Committee  of 
Church  Extension  into  a  bull  dog  to  keep  off  troublesome  appli- 
cations, and  will,  no  doubt,  paj  them  well  for  the  service !  The 
committee  say  in  their  report:  "This  difficulty  was  very  forcibly 
set  forth  some  years  ago  in  a  letter  from  a  very  liberal  and  distin- 
guished pastor  to  the  late  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions." 
He  says:  "To-day  a  brother  comes^  to-morrow  another  writes^ 
perhaps  and  most  probably  for  aid  to  build  a  church.  The  whole 
affair  is  getting  oppressive.  Can  you  do  any  thing  at  your  office 
to  relieve  us?"  And  so  to  relieve  the  liberal  and  distinguished 
pastor  who  is  ready  to  faint,  because  "  the  whole  affair  is  getting 
to  be  oppressive,"  and  still  more  to  relieve  his  rich  church,  the 
committee  must  bark  loudly  and  sharply  at  the  poor  churches, 
and  the  Assembly  must  be  made  to  bark  at  them  too  I  What  for 
shall  these  poor  churches  not  be  allowed  to  apply  directly  or 
indirectly  to  those  rich  ones  ?  The  committee's  answer  is,  because 
by  their  "going  to  those  from  whom  the  committee  had  reason 
to  expect  contributions,  means  will  be  turned  away  which  would 
otherwise  have  flowed  into  our  treasury."  "  If  individual  appeals 
should  cease,  the  committee's  income  would  rapidly  approximate 
to  the  more  pressing  necesssities  of  the  work."  Yet  the  committee 
expect  only  to  give  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  church 
after  it  has  raised  perhaps  its  thousands.  In  each  particular  case, 
the  committee  has  to  raise  a  little  and  the  poor  church  a  great 
deal ;  and  must  the  Assembly  drive  away  the  church  from  the  full 
fountains  just  to  let  the  committee  drink  ?  What  help  is  it  to  the 
general  cause,  if  those  who  have  to  raise  fourteen-fifteenths  of  tile 
cost  of  each  meeting-house  are  to  be  kept  from  begging  money, 
because  their  begging  interfers  with  the  success  of  others  who 
have  to  raise  only  one-fifteenth  of  it? 

In  the  debate  upon  this  resolution  Dr.  Thorn  well  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  of  Church  Extension  the  suicidal  character  pf 
their  effort  to  pass  this  resolution.  Its  inevitable  result  would  be, 
that  the  feeble  churches  would  make  choice  between  individual 
applications  and  the  committee,  and  would  of  course  choose  the 
former;  and  then  the  committee  would  soon  find  its  occupation 
gone,  and  its  treasury  empty.  Moreover,  this  resolution  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  it  will  also  cut  off  the 
Church  Extension  Committee  from  sympathy.  Your  doctrine  is, 
that  giving  is  worship,  and  the  churches  will  not  consent  to  ask  a 
St.  Louis  committee  whether  or  not  they  shall  exercise  that  privi- 
lege. As  to  the  numerous  and  vexatious  applications,  just  let  the 
rich  churches  say  that  they  already  give  through  the  committee. 
They  have  their  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
The  resolution  was  stricken  out. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

This  is  one  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Assembly.  It 
presented  the  following  report  which,  after  a  single  amendment, 
was  adopted.  We  mention  the  amendment,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  numerous  indications  made  in  this  Assembly,  of  the 
progress  of  sound  views  amongst  us.  In  Recommendation,  No. 
2,  the  report  as  presented  called  on  the  Presbyteries  "  to  provide 
as  soon  as  possible  an  efficient  superintendence  within  their  bounds 
of  this  business,  &c."  It  was  objected,  that  this  signified  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  agent  to  set  the  machine  in  motion.  Accord- 
ingly with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Laws,  Chairman, 
the  Assembly  amended  the  report  so  as  to  read  "  to  provide  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  an  efficient  superintendence, 
&c." 

"  The  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevolence  would  respectfully  report : 
That  communications  have  been  received  from  the  stated  clerks  of  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-four  Presbyteries,  viz  :  Londonderry,  Troy,  Albany,  Mohawk, 
Ogdensburg,  Green  River,  West  Jersey,  Raritan,  Philadelphia,  Newcastle, 
Northumberland,  Alleghany,  Beaver,  Alleghany  City,  Columbus,  Palestine, 
Logansport,  Louisville,  Transylvania,  Grreenbriar,  Lexington,  Fayetteville, 
Knoxville,  and  South  Carolina. 

These  papers  indicate :  1.  That  the  practice  of  systematic  benevolence  is 
gradually  spreading  through  our  church.  Only  three  of  the  Presbyteries 
heard  from  last  year  are  reported  this  year ;  and  the  most  of  these  new 
names  appear  as  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Presbyteries  which 
have  taken  action  on  this  important  subject.  Whilst  some  of  them  heard 
from  have  not  as  yet  adopted  any  plan  of  benevolence,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  manifest  that  many  Presbyteries  have  a  system  in  operation,  but  have 
failed  to  send  up  any  reports.  And  were  the  names  preserved  on  record  so 
that  a  comparison  could  be  extended  back  for  two  years,  it  is  believed  that 
the  result  would  only  the  more  plainly  show  the  growth  of  this  cause,  not- 
withstanding so  few  reports  have  been  received.  Moreover,  it  shows  that 
the  leaven  is  at  work,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  Presbyteries  from  which 
reports  mostly  favorable  have  been  received,  in  the  last  two  years,  lie  within 
the  bounds  of  twenty-three  Synods ;  and  also,  that  although  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  of  1854  specifically  aimed  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Pres- 
byteries to  this  subject,  yet  eleven  Synods,  viz:  Wheeling,  Ohio,  Cincinnati, 
Indiana,  Northern  Indiana,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Georgia,  have  adopted  plans  of  systematic  benevolence,  embracing  each  of 
the  several  enterprises  under  the  General  Assembly;  whilst  several  other 
Synods,  as  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  and  South  CaroHna, 
have  severally  agreed  on  definite  times  for  raising  funds  for  one  or  more 
objects.  All  these  go  to  show  that  system  in  the  matter  of  benevolence  is 
gaining  ground  in  the  churches. 

2.  So  far  as  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  suggest  an 

inference,  it  is  likewise  indicated   that,  whenever  a  plan  of  benevolence  is 

adopted,  it  generally  works  well,  securing  increased  contributions,  and  in 

some  instances  seeming  to  be    the  means  of  calling  down  the  gracious 
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influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Some  Presbyteries  and  churches,  it  is 
stated,  had  plans  prior  to  the  action  of  this  Assembly  on  the  subject,  and  as 
the  choice  of  the  particular  method  to  be  adopted  was  left  by  that  action  to 
be  determined  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  considerable  disversity 
prevails,  nor  does  absolute  uniformity  appear  to  be  practicable.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  other  matters,  the  adoption  of  an  imperfect  plan  or  system  is 
found  to  be  better  than  no  system,  just  as  an  imperfect  government  is  better 
than  none.  Some  of  the  papers  speak  of  only  partial  trials  of  defective 
schemes  having  worked  so  well  as  even  to  induce  special  efforts  to  rectify 
and  mature  them.  Experience  and  perseverance  alone  can  reach  perfections 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

3.  But  it  is  likewise  evident,  from  the  fewness  and  contents  of  the  papers 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  that  there  is  great  need  of  this  whole 
subject  of  sj/stematic  benevolence  being  again  earnestly  and  affectionately 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  kept  before  them  until  all 
of  them  take  some  definite  action,  and  report  the  same  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  principal  thing  now  demanded  in  this  very  important  department 
of  the  church's  labor,  appears  to  be,  that  such  personal  efforts  be  made  by 
individuals,  and  measures  devised  and  put  into  operation  by  Synods,  Presby- 
teries and  Sessions,  as  shall  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  adoption  of 
system  in  the  matter  of  benevolence,  and  bring  forth  its  legitimate  fruits. 
And  as  means  of  carrying  into  prompt  and  full  effect  the  original  intention 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject : 

1st.  It  is  urged  upon  each  stated  clerk  to  see  that  systematic  benevolence 
is  placed  on  the  docket  of  Presbyterial  business  every  spring,  and  send,  as 
his  regular  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  an  attested  minute  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  o"h  the  subject.  [See  Minutes  of  the 
Assembly,  1855,  p.  296,  resolutions  2,  3,] 

2d.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Presbyteries  that  have  not  already  done  so, 
to  take  action  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  an  efficient 
superintendence,  within  their  bounds  of  this  business,  so  as  to  bring  about 
a  thorough  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  some  plan  of  benevolence  in  all 
their  churches. 

3d.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Boards  are  again  invited  and  urged  to  give 
increased  aid  by  personal  labors  and  correspondence,  in  realizing  all  that  is 
contemplated  in  this  movement  of  the  church. 

4th.  That  special  attention  be  given  by  pastors,  elders  and  others  to  the 
training  of  children  and  youth  in  the  family.  Sabbath-schools  and  other 
insti4;utions  of  the  church,  to  habits  of  cheerful  and  conscientious  sys- 
tematic benevolence. 

5th.  That  in  the  appropriate  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  choice  of  any 
particular  method,  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  important  it  is  in  order  to 
efficiency : 

1st.  That  given  objects  of  benevolence  be  definitely  determined  upon, 
especially  the  four  Boards  and  the  Church  Extension  Committee  of  this 
Assembly  and  the  Bible  cause. 

2d.  That  at  stated  times,  an  opportunity  be  given  to  all  the  members  of 
the  churches  and  congregations  to  aid  these  several  objects. 

Thus  will   'gatherings'  be  made  of  what  may  have  been  laid  by  in 
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store  according  to  the  apostolic  inj unction — 'N"ow  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  saints,  as  I   have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  so  do  ye. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as- 
God  hath  prospered  him/ 

6th.  That  the  doctrine  and  duties  of  Divine  stewardship  be  more  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  recognized,  more  frequently  and  earnestly  inculcated,  as 
underlying  this  whole  subject.  Glorify  God  in  your  bodies,  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's.  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  blessing  follows  the 
performance  of  the  duty.  '  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance  and  with 
the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plentj , 
and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.'  *  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  the  store-house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven  and  pour  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it.' " 

THE  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  Princeton  Seminary  was 
presented.  Fifty  new  students  had  been  received  within  the  past 
year,  of  whom  six  are  members  of  Baptist  churches,  two  of  the 
German  Reformed,  one  of  the  Associate  Reformed,  one  of  the 
Associate  church,  and  one  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  whole 
number  of  students  during  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Twenty-six  bad  received  certificates  of  having  completed  the 
course  of  study.  The  funds  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 
One  gentleman  has  given  lately  $10,000  to  be  used  as  a  sustentation 
fund  for  students.  The  condition  of  the  Institution  is  every  way 
prosperous  and  flourishing. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  reported  thirty-one  new 
students.  The  whole  number  on  the  roll  was  eighty-one.  The 
Directors  asked  the  Assembly  to  increase  the  number  of  that 
Board  to  forty ^  to  be  divided  into  four  classes,  one  of  which  to  go 
out  every  year. 

The  Danville  Seminary  reported  the  whole  number  of  students 
to  be  thirty-six,  of  whom  twelve  graduated  at  the  end  of  the 
session  and  received  diplomas.  The  Professors  suggested  that  all 
students  should  be  required  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of 
some  Presbytery  at  an  early  pei-iod,  and  to  apply  for  licensure  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  Seminary  ;  also  to  be  present 
from  the  beginning  of  every  session  to  its  close.  The  Directors 
asked  for  a  fourth  Professor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 
They  reported  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $11,000  and  urge  the 
completion  of  their  endowment  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  reported  twenty-five  students, 
of  whom  ten  were  new  students.  The  funds  amount  to  $82,300. 
They  can  accommodate  about  seventy  students  in  their  buildings. 
They  have  three  scholarships  endowed,  and  are  endowing  a  fourth. 
They  have  increased  the  salary  of  the  Professors. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  all  these 
documents  were  sent.  The  report  was  adopted  at  once,  except 
the  resolution  concerning  the  Western  Seminary  which  was  docke- 
ted, and  came  up  subsequently  for  debate. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  churches  be  urged  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
those  Seminaries  that  are  not  yet  fully  endowed,  to  increase  the  number  of 
scholarships,  and  to  furnish  funds  for  the  repair  and  erection  of   suitable 
buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  libraries. 

2.  Resolved,  That  candidates  should  be  required  to  put  themselves 
under  the  care  of  Presbyteries  as  soon  as  possible,  and  receive  careful 
supervision  during  their  entire  course,  and  that  whatever  arrangements  the 
Presbyteries  may  deem  expedient  to  facilitate  their  training,  these 
arrangements  should  not  be  such  as  will  tend  to  shorten  the  full  term  of 
study,  or  induce  an  absence  from  their  classes,  at  either  the  opening  or 
closing  exercises  of  the  Seminary's  sessions, 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  be  appointed  Directors  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  until  May,  1860,  viz :  Ministers — J.  N. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  George  Potts,  D.D.,  John  McDowell,  D.D.,  D.  V. 
McLean,  D.D.,  William  Neill,  D.D.,  H.  A.  Wilson,  D.D.,  John  Thomp- 
son, D.D,     Ruling  Mders — John  Fine,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  Ira  C.  Whitesides. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Allegheny,,  be  enlarged  to  forty,  and  divided  into  four  equal 
classes,  one  of  which  shall  go  out  of  office  annually. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  compose  the  class  of  Directors 
to  serve  for  three  years,  viz  :  Ministers — Francis  Herron,  D.D.,  Elisha  P. 
Swift,  D.D.,  W.  M.  Paxton,  W.  B.  Mcllvaine,  John  Kerr,  James  Alexan- 
der, Cyrus  Dickson.  Elders — Luke  Loomis,  Alexander  Johnston,  James 
Carothers,  M.  D.  To  serve  for  four  years,  the  following :  Ministers— ^ 
Thomas  Creigh,  D.D.,  James  S.  Woods,  D.D. ,  A.S.Hall,  D.D. ,  James 
Hodge,  D.D.,  John  P.  Caldwell,  James  M.  Piatt,  S.  M.  McClung. 
Elders — Lucas  Flattery,  Dr.  H.  A.  True,  A.  Cameron. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  matter  of  the  will  and  legacy  of  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  of  the  late  Judge  Henry  P.  Broadnax,  of  Kentucky,  the 
Assembly  judge  that  the  proper  disposition  of  the  funds  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  directed  to  be  used  at  Danville,  in  Kentucky,  in 
connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary  there,  is  that  the  said  funds 
ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Seminary,  to 
be  appropriated  by  them  under  the  discretion  granted  in  the  said  will, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  generous  testator ;  and  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  perform  any  legal  act,  to  which  they 
are  competent,  and  that  may  be  necessary  in  affecting  this  disposition  of 
the  said  funds.  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Danville  Seminary,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  legal  discretion,  think  proper  to  endow  a  Professorship 
with  said  funds,  in  that  case  the  Professorship  so  endowed  shall  be  the 
second  on  the  list,  and  shall  be  called  the  Broadnax  Professorship,  of 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  history. 

7.  Resolved,  That,  considering  the  great  liberality  of  Samuel  Laird, 
Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  who  has  generously  contributed  to  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  said  Danville  Seminary,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  here- 
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by  directed  that  the  first  Professorship  on  the  list  shall  be  called  the  Laird 
Professorship  of  Exegetic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

8.  Resolved,  That,  considering  these  two  instances  of  munificent 
(jharity,  by  two  members  of  the  church  under  their  care,  which  have  bee^ 
reported  during  our  present  sessions,  as  bestowed  on  an  institution  which 
this  body  is  endeavoring  to  erect  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  their  satisfaction 
in  such  great  proofs  of  the  approbation  of  good  men  ;  and  while  we 
rejoice  to  be  almoners  of  God's  poor,  in  gratefully  accepting  and  carefully 
using  their  humble  contributions  towards  promoting  every  good  work, 
upon  which  the  Lord  calls  us  to  embark  ;  we  call  earnestly  upon  those  whom 
He  has  specially  blessed  with  this  world's  gpods,  to  remember  that  their 
charity  should  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  His  beneficence.  How 
immense  might  t)e  the  impulse  to  every  work  of  the  church,  if  the  con- 
duct of  Samuel  Laird  and  H.  P.  Broadnax  were  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  in  the  bestowment  of  charity,  by  the  followers  of  the  Lord  of 
glory. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  following  Directors  of  Danville  Theological 
Seminary  be  appointed  to  serve  until  1860,  viz  :  Ministers — John  T. 
Edgar,  D.D.,  R.  C.  Grundy,  D.D.,  John  C.  Young,  D.D.,  L.  W.  Green, 
D.D.,  B.  M.  Hobson,  James  H.  Brooks,  John  Montgomery,  R.  A.  Laps- 
ley,  D.D.,  A.  V.  C.  Schenck.  Ruling  Elders — William  Richardson,  John 
Watson,  James  S.  Hopkins,  John  D.  Thrope,  0.  Beatty,  William  Prather, 
Glass  Marshall,  James  Barbour,  John  McKeage.  To  serve  until  May,  1859  : 
Ezekiel  Forman,  in  place  of  James  Coe,  deceased,  and  Ben  Monroe,  in  place 
of  T.  E.  West,  deceased. 

10.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  charter  of  Danville  Seminary 
(Section  6)  confers  up  the  General  Assembly  the  right,  when  meeting  in 
Kentucky,  to  change  one  third  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  fill  all  vacan- 
cies then  existing,  it  is  expedient  to  exercise  this  right,  that  no  advantage 
may  ever  accrue  against  it  from  non-use,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Danville  Seminary  be  composed  of  the  following  persons,  viz :  John  R. 
Ford,  James  S.  Hopkins,  John  B.  Temple,  Mark  Hardin,  Robert  A.  John- 
stone, R.  J.  Breckinridge,  A.  A.  Hogue,  W.  L.  Breckinridge,  John 
Montgomery,  J.  T.  Boyle,  Charles  Caldwell,  W.  J.  Moberly,  Stuart  Robin- 
son, J.  P.  Curtis,  E.  P.  Humphrey,  R.  C.  Grundy,  W.  M.  Scott,  James 
Barbour, 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  elect  a  fourth  Professor,  in  Danville 
Seminary,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  and  that  this 
election  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Yerke8,  Professor  ol  ancient  languages  in 
the  Transylvania  University  vras  subsequently  elected  to  fill  the 
fourth  chair  at  Danville.  For  the  chair  in  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  was  elected.  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  with  a  frankness  and  candor  which,  in  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  we  think,  did  him  great  honor,  objected  to  this 
last  nomination  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wilson's  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  How  could  he  be 
qualified  to  train  men  who  are  to  be  Pastors  ?  He  had  not  seen 
the  truth  pass  through  the  souls  of  men.     The  logical  faculty  itself, 
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without  this  experience,  is  not  competent  to  a  Professor's  task. 
He  begged  the  brethren  to  look  over  our  more  than  two  thousand 
ministers,  and  see  if  there  were  not  some  experienced  man  who 
has  had  the  cure  of  souls,  that  might  be  put  into  his  place. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  Directors  nominated  for  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Scott,  of  Cincinnati,  suggested  that 
there  is  an  impropriety  and  a  danger  in  going  outside  of  the 
bounds  heretofore  understood  as  belonging  to  this  institution. 
Heart-burnings  and  jealousies  would  be  introduced  and  the  various 
seminaries  set  to  scrambling  in  all  directions.  He  moved  the 
recommitment  of  these  nominations,  with  instructions  to  the 
committee,  to  confine  themselves  more  within  the  territory  of 
Allegheny. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Mcllvaine  and  Hays  suggested  reasons  for 
the  nominations  objected  to,  and  disclaimed  all  idea  of  interfering 
with  Princeton. 

Dr.  Scott's  motion  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gill 
then  nominated  four  ministers,  resident  near  to  Allegheny,  in 
place  of  the  four  who  had  been  understood  to  be  dwellers  of  the 
region  beyond  her  territory.  He  urged,  that  there  is  injustice  to 
Princeton  in  the  contemplated  election.  Why  should  Western 
Pennsylvania  go  outside  of  herself  for  help,  when  'she  possessed 
the  densest,  strongest,  staunchest  set  of  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Semi- 
naries, denied  that  Princeton  was  being  invaded,  and  objected  to 
the  nominations  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  as  too  near  to  Allegheny.  It  was 
desirable  to  push  out  and  create  an  interest  elsewhere.  He 
thouoht  the  policy  of  confining  the  Seminaries  to  territorial  limits, 
as  advocated  by  Dr.  Scott,  a  very  dangerous  one,  tending  to  sec- 
tionalism and  other  evils.  On  the  other  hand  to  mingle  the  friends 
of  all  the  Seminaries  is  to  cement  and  bind  them  all  together. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  considered  this  a  matter  of  great  importance 
and  believed  that  discussions  of  this  sort  cannot  help  doing  good. 
He  could  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  gentlemen  on  either 
side.  For  his  part,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  for  either  or  both 
Allegheny  and  Princeton  to  have  half  a  dozen  directors  each  from 
Kentucky,  we  are  just  the  men  to  furnish  you  with  them,  and  he 
thought  those  seminaries  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  try  it.  He 
was  gratified  to  hear  his  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Moore,  deliver  his 
mind  so  clearly  against  the  principle  of  confining  each  seminary 
to  a  territory,  inasmuch  as  the  Synod  of  Virginia  had  last  year 
passed  a  sharp  resolution  on  the  other  side  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  leveled  at  Danville,  because  we  had  stolen  six  of  their 
students.  He  had  nothing,  however,  to  say  against  Virginia.  He 
was  himself  a  Virginian  by  descent — a  Virginian  as  far  as  a  Ken- 
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tuckian  could  be  one — as  far  as  an  improved  breed  could  be  part 
of  the  original  stock. 

As  to  the  question  of  territory,  their  experience  at  Danville  is 
precisely  against  what  the  Allegheny  brethren  desire,  i.  e.,  the 
increase  and  the  scattering  of  their  directors.  The  true  policy  is 
to  concentrate  the  directors  within  narrow  limits,  for  otherwise 
they  will  not  attend  to  their  duty. 

As  to  students  we  cannot  restrain  them  from  going  to  any 
seminary  which  they  may  think  the  best,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
near  them  or  far  off;  and  he  would  never  say  anything  else,  even 
if  it  should  leave  Danville  with  nobody  there  except  himself  and 
the  man  that  takes  up  the  ashes.  You  ought  to  make  all  your 
seminaries  just  as  good  as  possible,  and  then  let  your  young  men 
go  where  they  please.  He  would  not  intentionally  strengthen  the 
natural  tendency  to  localization. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  begin  to  mix  up  your  directors  for 
purposes  of  electioneering  you  make  trouble.  He  would  consider 
it  a  great  outrage  for  Princeton  to  ask  a  director  from  the  city  of 
Allegheny,  or  the  Western  Seminary  one  from  the  town  of 
Princeton.  That  was  an  extreme  case,  but  things  might  grow  to 
that  extreme,  if  this  principle  of  elective  affinity  were  encouraged. 

Just  here,  he  desired  to  deliver  himself  of  the  heresy,  that  it 
is  no  advantage  to  any  seminary  to  have  a  large  number  of 
students.  He  would  rather  have  fifty  than  one  hundred.  He 
never  wanted  to  see  more  at  Danville  than  he  could  become  well 
acquainted  with  ;  and  he  supposed  indeed  there  was  no  danger  of 
there  being  a  great  number  at  Danville,  so  long  as  he  was  there. 
He  wanted  to  be  able  to  know  all  about  every  student  that  he 
ought  to  know,  and  to  feel  so  free  with  the  students  that  he  could 
go  to  any  one  of  them  who  should  err,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  say  to  him,  "my  son  you  have  done  wrong."  It  is  a 
great  evil  when  a  seminary  has  so  many  students  that  there  is  any 
coldness,  distance  or  indifference  between  the  students  and  the 
professors  ;  and  you  would  better  multiply  your  seminaries  than 
endure  this  evil.  What  the  church  wants  most  of  all  things  in 
this  world  is  a  great  deal  better  article  of  preachers  than  us  old 
ones,  and  it  may  be  a  somewhat  better  article  than  you  young 
ones.  And  she  will  give  money  liberally  to  that  end  whenever 
more  seminaries  are  needed.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  new 
seminary  for  every  surplus  of  fifty  students.  And  if  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  Synods  would  only  wheel  into  line  and 
make  theirs  a  seminary  of  the  whole  church,  he  would  be  willing, 
for  his  part,  to  give  them  any  territory  they  might  desire,  except 
Kentucky. 

Dr.  M'Gill  having  withdrawn  his  nominations,  the  nominees  of 
the  committee  for  directors  of  the  different  seminaries  were  sub- 
sequently, on  motion  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  elected  by  acclamation. 
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RELATIVE  POWERS   OP   DEACONS   AND   ELDERS. 

This  subject  came  up  by  overture  from  an  individual  in  St. 
Louis,  asking:  "  Has  a  church  session  any  control  over  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  deacons  for  the  poor  of  the  church?  or,  does 
the  control  belong  to  the  deacons  ?  or,  what  power  has  the  session 
in  the  premises?"  The  committee  on  bills  and  overtures  recom- 
mended that  the  first  answer  be  in  the  negative  ;  the  second,  in 
the  affirmative;  and  that  the  third  be,  that  the  session  may 
advise.  The  occasion  of  this  overture  was  stated  by  Mr.  Drake, 
ruling  elder  from  St.  Louis,  to  be  as  follows  :  The  collections  made 
at  communion  seasons  in  the  2d  church  of  that  city,  for  the  poor, 
had  accumulated  until  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  deacons'  hands 
of  $350.  The  session  ordered  the  deacons  to  transfer  $300  of  this 
money  from  the  poor  fund  to  the  support  of  some  candidates  for 
the  ministry  belonging  to  that  church.  The  deacons  promptly 
refused  to  do  it ;  and  this  circumstance  brought  the  question  to 
the  Assembly. 

We  doubt  the  propriety  of  seeking  from  the  highest  court  a 
deliverance  upon  a  general  principle  just  to  suit  a  particular  case. 
It  had  been  fairer  and  better  every  way,  we  think,  lor  the  issue  to 
have  been  made  before  the  Presbytery  to  which  the  session  and 
the  deacons  belonged,  as  an  open  issue  upon  this  particular  case. 

As  to  the  principle  involved  in  thequestion.  Dr.  M'Gill  argued 
that  the  office  of  the  deacon  is  one  of  service  j  that  when  money 
was  sent  to  the  poor  of  Judea,  even  after  the  appointment  of 
deacons,  it  was  sent  to  the  ruling  elders^  and  that,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Scotch  Church,  it  is  distinctly  said,  the 
deacons  are  to  act  under  the  judgment  of  the  eldership. 

Dr.  Anderson,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  this  as  an  adjudi- 
cated case.  He  referred  to  the  Digest,  p.  38,  where  it  is  said  the 
deacons  have  the  distribution  of  the  poor  fund,  but  that  their 
office  gives  them  no  control  over  any  other  funds.  In  some 
portions  of  the  church  the  deacons  are  claiming  the  power  to 
control  the  taking  up  and  the  use  of  all  collections.  He  wished 
the  Assembly  to  go  further  than  the  committee's  answers,  and 
define  more  fully  the  relative  rights  and  powers  of  deacons  and 
elders. 

Dr.  Breckinridge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures,  insisted  that  the  question  submitted  to  us  is  a  very 
narrow  one,  as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  sword.  When  funds  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  can 
the  session  then  control  their  use  ?  The  committee  say  no !  but 
that  even  then,  the  session  may  advise.  If,  however,  the  Assem- 
bly saw  fit  to  go  into  the  examination  at  large  of  the  office  of 
deacon,  he  was  willing.  The  matter  was  becoming  more  and 
more  important.    That  office  was  long  lost  in  our  church.    Many 
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of  our  clinrches  are  still  without  deacons.  He  had  even  heard  it 
argued  in  the  Assembly  that  we  do  not  need  them  ;  that  the  ruling 
elders,  or  the  ladies,  or  some  body  else  can  do  their  duties. 

Mr.  Drake  contended  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Eldership  to 
exercise  government  and  discipline,  the  former  meaning,  of  course, 
something  different  from  and  more  than  the  latter,  and  extending, 
within  certain  well  defined  limits,  to  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  well  being  of  members  of  the  church  in  all  their  relations,  as 
such,  to  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  deacons  are  no  where 
recognized  as  part  of  the  government  of  the  church,  but  simply 
officers  charged  with  certain  defined  and  limited  duties.  Whether 
they  were  to  be  appointed  at  all  in  a  particlar  church  depended 
upon  the  order  of  the  session  ;  and  whether,  when  appointed,  they 
shall  have  any  funds  to  distribute,  depends  upon  the  session's 
order  also.  How  then  could  they  in  the  case  supposed,  set  them- 
selves above  the  very  government  that  called  them  into  being, 
and  entrusted  them  with  certain  funds?  And  Mr.  Drake  then 
related  the  circumstances  above  given,  which  had  occasioned  the 
overture. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  thought  it  a  poor  sort  of  business  for  the  Assem- 
bly to  be  legislating  on  individual  grievances.  But  this  very  case 
proved  that  the  committee's  answers  were  the  correct  ones.  He 
honored  the  deacons  of  the  second  church,  St.  Louis,  for  standing 
square  up  and  saying  "excuse  us,  we  cannot  give  you  up  this 
money."  The  real  object  was  to  divert  the  poor  funds  to  another 
use,  which  neither  deacons  nor  elders  had  a  right  to  do.  And 
why  could  they  not  in  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis  find  poor  people 
enough  needing  those  three  hundred  dollars  ?  We  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  poor  of  our  own  denomination.  For  their  relief  it 
had  not  been  worth  while  to  erect  such  an  office  as  the  deacon's. 
We  have  very  few  Presbyterian  poor  of  any  kind,  and  he  had 
never  in  his  life  seen  a  soundly  converted  calvinistic  Presbyterian 
beggar.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  established  his  church 
appointed  all  necessary  officers  for  it.  He  gave  preachers  to  con- 
vert the  nations,  elders  to  govern  and  care  for  the  flock,  and 
deacons  to  relieve  the  temporal  sorrows  of  men.  And  no  one 
class  of  these  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  are  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  others.  No  one  class  is  simply  the 
servant  of  another.  To  be  the  servants  of  elders  was  not  the 
object  for  which  the  deacons  were  set  apart  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  If  this  were  the  object,  then  the  session  in  Lexington 
might  have  a  negro,  and  in  St.  Louis  a  Dutchman  to  do  their 
deaconage.  When  you  attempt  to  say  the  deacons  can  do  nothing 
except  as  dictated  to  them  by  the  session,  you  show  that  you  have  a 
wrong  conception  of  pur  principles.  Are  not  the  deacons  to  speak 
words  of  consolation  to  the  prisoner,  to  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  hungry,  the  houseless  ?  Are  they  just  to  dole  out  the  alms  of 
47 
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their  particular  church  to  its  particular  poor,  and  that  too  as 
another  body  shall  dictate  to  them?  As  to  what  the  second  Book 
of  Discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  might  say,  it  was  but 
Andrew  Melville's  opinion.  Bat  he  would  undertake  to  show  that 
tliat  Book  declares  just  what  the  report  of  your  committee  says. 
He  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  ruling  elders,  had  been  one 
of  them  himself;  and  had  stood  up  for  their  rights  when  all  the 
ruling  elders  forsook  him.  But  whilst  he  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  ruling  elders,  he  would  not  agree  that  they  should  make  a  raid 
upon  either  the  ministers  or  the  deacons. 
The  committee's  report  was  adopted. 

PKEACHING    BY   RULING   ELDEK8. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  elders'  power  over  the 
deacons  we  introduce  the  matter  of  their  preaching.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1856,  (at  New  York,)  the  committee  which  examined 
the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  report  as  follows  : 

On  page  10,  vol.  iv.  of  these  minutes,  Synod  takes  exceptions  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Louisiana  Presbytery;  because  this  Presbytery  consider  it 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  church  for  ruling  elders,  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  explain  them,  and  to' 
endeavor  to  enforce  the  truth  upon  the  conscience  by  suitable  exhortations. 
The  Assembly  believe  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  were  right  according  to 
the  xxi  chapter  of  our  Form  of  Government." 

The  Tombeckbee  Presbytery  sent  up  this  year  a  protest  against 
this  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1856,  but  as  a  protest  was  not  in 
order.  Dr.  Waddel,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  document  in 
the  absence  of  their  delegate,  asked  leave  simply  to  read  it  as  a 
request  to  tlie  Assembly  to  reconsider  the  subject.  Leave  being 
granted,  the  writer  of  this  article  submitted  the  following  minute 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Assembly,  but,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Steele, 
the  whole  subject  w^as  laid  on  the  table : 

"  Whereas  the  last  Assembly,  near  the  close  of  its  meetings,  and 
probably,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of  haste  in  adopting  the  report  of 
their  committee  on  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  did  sanction 
the  principle  that  a  ruling  elder,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  may  read  the 
Scriptures  and  explain  them,  and  endeavor  to  enforce  the  truth  by  suitable 
exhortations;  and  whereas  the  notice  of  this  body  has  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  representations  on  the  part  of  a  Presbytery  of  that  Synod: 
Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  explaining  the  Scriptures, 
and  enforcing  the  truth  by  exhortation,  form  no  part  of  the  ofl&cial  duty  of 
ruling  elders  as  elders.  At  the  same  time  it  is  earnestly  recommended  by 
this  Assembly,  in  the  language  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  our  Form  of 
Government,  that  every  vaoant  congregation  meet  together,  on  the  Lord's 
day,  at  one  or  more  places,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  singing  praises,  and 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  the  works  of  such  approved 
divines  as  the  Presbytery,  in  whose  bounds  they  are,  may  recommend,  and 
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they  may  be  able  to  procure ;  and  that  the  elders  or  deacons  be  the  persons 
who  shall  preside  and  select  the  portions  of  Scripture  and  of  the  other 
books  to  be  read,  and  to  see  that  the  whole  be  conducted  in  a  becoming  and 
orderly  way/' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Assembly  at  New  York  stand  distinctly  on  the  ground,  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  and,  therefore^  as  his  suhstitute^  the 
ruling  elder  may  expound  the  Scriptures  and  apply  the  truth  by 
exhortation.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  "  a  raid  ujpon  theininisters?'^ 
What  more  can  the  minister  do  in  the  very  pulpit  than  explain 
the  Scriptures  and  then  apply  the  truth  by  exhortation?  The 
Assembly  of  1856  makesministers,  therefore,  of  all  the  ruling  elders 
in  the  land  ?  Without  being  taKen  on  trials  by  any  Presbytery 
for  ordination  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  they  may 
nevertheless  do  all  that  ministers  can  do !  And  they  may  do  it 
all  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  and  as  his  substitute,  on  the  Lord's 
day,  in  the  great  congregation  ! 

The  report  adopted  in  manifest  haste,  by  the  Assembly  of  1856, 
not  only  set  forth  an  erroneous  principle,  but  it  made  the  curious 
blunder  of  referring,  as  the  basis  of  its  doctrine,  to  the  xxi  chapter 
of  our  Form  of  Government,  which  very  distinctly  and  carefully 
limits  the  duty  of  elders  (and  deacons  are  joined  with  them  in  it) 
on  occasions  of  the  absence  of  pastors,  to  prayer,  singing,  ana 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  divines  approved  by  the 
Presbytery. 

We  confess  that  our  own  minute  was  also  drawn  up  in  some 
haste.  It  should  have  contained  a  clause  guarding  against  any 
discouragement  of  ruling  elders  from  cloing  all  they  legitimately 
can,  for  the  advantage  of  their  respective  churches.  We  hold 
firmly  and  earnestly  to  the  doctrine  that  the  ruling  elder  is  the 
aboriginal  Presbyter ;  that  the  essence  of  the  Presbyterate  is 
ruling  ^  and  that,  in  the  beginning,  it  often  happened  that 
amongst  those  ruling  elders  who  were  ordained  in  every  city  over 
the  little  flocks  gathered  first  by  the  apostles,  there  was  one  or 
more  whom  God  afterwards  called  to  preach  as  well  as  to  rule ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  function  of  preaching  was  super- 
added then,  as  now,  to  a  portion  of  the  rulers  of  God's  l^ouse. 
Accordingly,  we  admit  that  practically  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  is  to  be  allowed  to  such  a  high  ofticer  in  the  church  as  the 
ruling  elder ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ajpt  to  teach  j  and  that  being 
made  by  the  Holy  Ghost  an  overseer  or  bishop  of  the  flock  he 
mxx^t  feed  the  church  of  God  with  sound  doctrine.  We  suppose 
the  eldership,  generally,  is  in  no  need  of  being  kept  back  from 
taking  too  much  upon  them  in  the  way  of  public  exhortation. 
We  would  they  might  assemble  all  our  vacant  churches  and 
exhort  and  pray  with  them  ;  in  this  way,  and  by  reading  approved 
sermons,  we  have  known  elders  to  minister  greatly  to  the  edificatioa 
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and  prosperity  of  vacant  churches,  and  for  a  period  of  years  to 
keep  such  churches  and  congregations  together,  until  in  God's 
mercy, they  were  again  favoured  with  the  authorized  teacher  of  the 
Word.  But  all  this  being 'admitted,  it  is  still  proper  that  the 
resolutions  and  reports  adopted  by  the  Assembly  should  not  con- 
tradict the  express  language  of  our  book ;  and  that  when  the 
Assembly  is  about  to  state  articulately  the  true  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  elders,  it  should  not  mix  and  confuse 
them  with  those  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  How  are  our  own 
people — to  say  nothing  about  other  people  besides  ours — ever  to 
understand  our  system  of  church  government,  if  the  Assembly  is 
made  to  mislead  them  with  all  manner  of  contradictions  ?  And 
what  hope  is  there  of  any  other  than  hasty  resolutions  and 
confused  reports,  when  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
members  of  the  body  could  move  and  influence  them  to  lay  upon 
the  table,  with'out  a  moment's  discussion,  a  minute  designed  to 
correct  a  serious  and  palpable  blunder  I 

ELDEKS  TO  BE  ELECTED  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

In  connection  with  these  other  questions  about  elders,  we  here 
introduce  also  the  action  of  the  body  respecting  this  point.  An 
overture  was  presented  from  the  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  D.D.,  asking 
that  our  form  of  government  be  so  changed  as  to  provide  for  "a 
system  of  rotation  among  the  ruling  elders  and  deacons  so  that 
they  shall  serine  three  yea/rs  and  go  out  in  classes^  The  Assembly 
declined  to  consider  the  proposed  amendment  to  our  constitution. 
When  next  brought  up,  we  hope  the  proposition  will,  for  con- 
sistency's sake,  be  made  to  include  ministers  also.  Why  should 
not  they,  as  well  as  the  elders  and  deacons,  serve  three  years  and 
go  out  in  classes  f 

MARRIAGE   WITH    A   DECEASED  WIFe's   SISTER. 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  (desiring  the 
Assembly  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries  the  question  of  alter- 
ing the  law  of  our  book  on  this  subject, for  the  reason,  that  "it  is 
not  executed  by  our  sessions  and  Presbyteries,")  was  reported  by 
the  committee  of  bills  and  overtures  without  any  expression  of 
opinion.  On  motion  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table.  This 
action  was  good,  so  far  as  it  went.  We  should  have  preferred  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  not  to  overture  the  Presbyteries  for  a  change 
of  the  law,  but  to  require  them  and  the  session  to  execute  the  law 
as  it  stands. 

UNION  WITH   THE   INDEPENDENT   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

Dr.  Leland  stated  to  the  Assembly  that  the  Independent  Presby- 
terians have  three  ministers  and  twelve  or  fourteen  churches,  most 
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of  them  in  the  bounds  of  Bethel  PreBbytery,  S.  C,  and  the  rest 
in  the  bounds  of  Concord  Presbytery,  N.  C.  They  originated 
with  Rev.  W.  C.  Davis  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  who  published  a  book 
called  the  Gospel  Plan,  for  errors  in  which  he  was  deposed.  Being 
a  popular  preacher  he  formed  a  new  denomination.  Of  late 
years  most  of  their  ministers  and  all  their  churches  are  anxious 
to  be  incorporated  with  our  body,  and  this  feeling  is  strongly  re- 
ciprocated by  Bethel  Presbytery.  The  churches  and  the  ministers 
adopt  our  standards,  but  the  diflBculty  is,  that  the  latter  claim  the 
right  to  retain  their  peculiar  views. 

Rev.  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Bethel  Presbytery,  regretted  that  any 
thing  had  been  said  of  their  past  history.  They  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  teaching  of  Davis's  Gospel  Plan.  Bethel  Presbytery 
has  entire  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  these  brethren.  The 
people  of  God  in  both  denominations  unanimously  desire  the 
union.  The  tenets  of  Mr.  Davis  were  :  "  That  the  active  obedience 
of  Christ  is  no  part  of  his  satisfaction  ;  that  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  works  ;  and  that  the  first  act 
of  faith  is  not  a  holy  act."  But  while  the  Independent  Presby- 
terian ministers  still  claim  the  right  to  hold  these  views,  they 
explain  them  away  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  Presby- 
tery, and  they  also  engage  not  to  make  these  views  prominent  in 
their  preaching.  If  brethren  are  coming  back  to  the  old  paths 
let  us  do  nothing  to  deter  them.  ~  •  '  ' 

Dr.  Thornwell  said  the  course  recommended,  by  the  committee 
of  bills  and  overtures,  is  the  best  that  can  be  taken.  We  cannot 
receive  into  our  ministry  any  who  claim  the  right  to  teach 
doctrines  not  in  our  standards.  This,  those  ministers  do  claim, 
although  Bethel  Presbytery  says  they  are  sound.  These  churches 
in  the  main  are  sound,  but  some  parties  in  them  retain  their 
attachment  to  Mr.  Davis's  tenets.  Our  proposed  action  is  just  to 
say,  we  cannot  receive  you  unless  in  good  faith  you  adopt  our 
standards.  This  i^  as  much  as  we  can  do,  or  as  ought  to  be  asked. 
As  to  the  ordination  of  their  ministry  that  is  a  question  our 
Assembly  has  adjudicated.    It  is  not  lay  ordination. 

The  minute  reported  by  the  committee  of  bills  and  overtures 
was  adopted  unanimously,  and  is  as  follows  : 

*'  While  the  General  Assembly  is  greatly  gratified  "with  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  brotherly  love,  which  the  overture  indicates  as  subsisting 
between  the  Presbytery  of  Bethel,  and  the  Independent  Church,  and  would 
sincerely  rejoice  at  the  consummation  of  the  proposed  union,  it  yet  cannot 
sanction  the  precise  terms  of  the  covenant  which  has  actually  been  made. 
The  privilege  claimed  by  the  Independent  ministers  of  holding  and  teaching 
doctrines  not  in  harmony  with  the  confession  of  faith,  is  a  privilege,  which 
even  if  harmless  in  this  particular  case,  might  be  abused  as  a  precedent  and 
lead  in  other  quarters  and  relations  to  serious  mischief.  The  Assembly  expresses 
the  desire  that  these  ministers  may  soon  be  able  to  embrace  our  standards 
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without  reservation,  and,  in  that  case,  the  Presbytery  of  Bethel  is  hereby 
authorized  to  ratify  the  union  without  further  application  to  this  body,  but 
in  the  event  that  the  Independent  ministers  and  churches  cannot  relinquish 
their  peculiarities  with  a  good  conscience,  this  Assembly  will  cherish  them 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  but  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  embrace  them 
in  the  same  denomination." 

EEVISION  OP   THE   BOOK   OF   DISCIPLINE. 

This  subject  came  up  by  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to 

i'udicial  proceedings  in  our  church  ;  and  also  by  an  overture  from 
)r.  Breckinridge,  proposing  a  change  of  our  representation  in  the 
Assembly  from  Presbyterial  to  Synodical,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  delegates.     The  latter  paper  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty 
ministers,  and  not  more  than  fifty  ruling  elders.  These  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Synods  respectively,  at  their  last  stated  meeting, 
next  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assemblies. 

2.  The  ten  succeeding  Assemblies,  after  the  constitutional 
adoption  of  the  change  in  the  constitution  now  proposed,  shall 
consist  of  one  minister  for  every  fifty  ministers,  and  one  ruling 
elder  for  every  minister  elected  a  commissioner.  The  tenth 
General  Assembly,  and  every  tenth  General  Assembly  thereafter, 
shall  re-assign  the  ratio  of  representation,  and  apportion  the 
number  of  commissioners  amongst  the  Synods. 

3.  Every  Synod  shall  have  a  separate  representation  even 
when  the  number  of  its  ministers  may  be  less  than  the  ratio. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  said,  our  very  prosperity  as  a  church  is  the 
occasion  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  our  Assemblies 
in  their  judicial  proceedings.  As  our  church  increases,  the 
numbers  and  the  business  of  the  Assembly  both  increase.  But 
we  should  make  no  changes  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  unless  they  are  certainly  for  the  better.  And  before  we 
undertake  improvements,  we  should  distinctly  apprehend  where 
we  stand  and  what  we  can  and  cannot  do.  We  cannot  invent  any 
new  principles  of  government.  Government  is  a  strict  science. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Presbyterian  government.  'We  can 
make  no  new  laws  for  Jesus  Christ.  Whither  he  leads,  we  must 
follow,  and  where  he  stops,  we  must  stop.  The  church  has  no 
right  to  make  new  laws.  We  have  no  legislative,  but  only  an 
expository  and  declarative  power.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when 
you  get  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer  into  a  church  court, 
he  is  lost.  The  reason  is,  that  our  discipline  was  made  by  Scotch- 
men, whose  ideas  of  law  were  ideas  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  with 
a  Scotch  stamp  upon  them,  and  who  mixed  up  their  law  ideas 
with  their  Scriptural  and  Presbyterial  tenets.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  alter  our  judicial  rules  so  that  the  lower  courts 
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only  should  try  all  questions  of  fact  and  that  appeals  be  taken  to 
the  highest  court  upon  no  questions  but  those  of  law  and  prin- 
ciple. But  in  the  highest  civil  courts  of  the  country,  in  the  courts 
of  equity  which  resemble  our  church  courts  in  being  courts  of 
conscience,  the  law  is  never  decided  by  any  chancellor  without 
knowing  and  considering  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  ITo  such  al- 
terations of  our  forms  of  proceding  will  remedy  the  evil  we*  are 
now  considering. 

The  second  overture  strikes  at  the  great  difficulty  which  besets 
us,  and  that  is  the  size  of  the  body.  You  must  reduce  your 
number,  which  you  can  only  do  by  a  change  of  the  representation 
from  Presbyterial  to  Synodical.  And  then  you  must  reduce  your 
business  by  establishing  commissions  to  try  judicial  cases. 

Objection  is  made  to  transferring  the  representation  from  the 
Presbyteries  to  the  Synods,  but  it  is  impossible  we  should  much 
longer  continue  the  plan  of  Presbyterial  representation  ;  impos- 
sible if  the  Master  continue  to  bless  and  to  increase  us.  We  have 
a  boundless  territory  to  till  up,  and  our  Presbyteries  are  destined, 
we  hope,  to  an  endless  multiplication.  And  unless  the  represen- 
tation be  transferred,  the  Assembly  which  is  now  already  very 
unwieldly,  must  ere  long,  be  composed  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
members  I  Now,  for  obvious  reasons,  you  cannot  remedy  the  evil 
by  enlarging  the  ratio  of  representation  as  applied  now  to  the 
Presbyteries.  The  only  remedy  is  to  transfer  the  representation 
to  the  Synods.  As  to  the  rightfulness  of  such  a  transfer,  it  is  un- 
questionable. Every  church  court  is  a  Presbytery.  The  session 
is  a  Presbytery,  and  so  is  the  Synod,  and  so  is  this  Assembly  ;  all 
are  the  same  thing,  differing  only  in  size.  All  are  composed  of 
the  same  constituent  elements.  And  if  the  Synod  is  a  Presbytery, 
then,  without  any  sacrifice  of  general  principles,  we  may  transfer 
to  them  the  representation  in  this  the  largest  of  all  our  Presby- 
teries, where  we  see  the  whole  church  met  together  in  its  two 
classes  of  ofiicers  who  bear  rule. 

By  this  transfer  of  the  representation,  you  will  reduce  the  size 
of  the  body,  and  by  the  commission,  you  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  vour  business.  A  commission  differs  from  a  committee,  in  that 
the  latter  is  appointed  to  examine  and  report,  and  the  former  is 
appointed  to  examine  and  conclude.  He  was  opposed  to  any 
changes  in  our  mode  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  overture  from 
Philadelphia  does  not  go  deep  enough.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  He  thought  justice  never  could  be  secured  in  a 
judicial  case  before  a  large  Assembly.  Such  an  Assembly  is  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  conduct  its  judicial  cases  in  scraps  of  time,  by 
scraps  of  testimony,  and  with  scraps  of  speeches  ;  with  other  things 
coming  in  continually  to  interrupt  them.  For  years  past,  he  had 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  any  judicial  case,  because  he  felt 
satisfied,  whatever  the  rest  of  the  Assembly  were  able  to  do,  he 
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was  not  competent  to  do  justice  to  any  case,  upon  any  such  plan 
of  procedure  as  this.  If  put  on  trial  himself,  he  would  rather  be 
led  in  blindfold,  and  take  for  his  judges  the  first  ten  men  he  might 
happen  to  touch,  than  to  take  the  whole  three  hundred  of  the 
Assembly.  We  are  practically,  a  church  without  discipline,  and 
we  must  make  a  great  change,  or  be  forsaken  of  God.  He  was 
in  faVour  of  appointing  men  in  whom  we  have  confidence  to 
consider  the  whole  matter,  and  report  to  a  future  Assembly. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jones  said  he  was  from  the  Presbytery 
which  sent  up  the  overture  as  to  judicial  proceedings.  Dr.  B. 
has  expounded  with  great  force  the  very  difficulties  his  Presby- 
tery had  felt. 

Dr.  Scott  was  in  favor  of  facilitating  our  methods.  We  should 
be  able  then  to  go  on  for  a  series  of  years,  even  though  our  church 
and  this  body  should  continue  to  grow.  The  constitution  of  the 
higher  courts,  the  whole  process  of  conducting  judicial  cases,  and 
various  other  matters  need  to  be  re-examined  and  adjusted.  Our 
discipline  needs  to  be  made  harmonious  with  itself  and  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  form  of  Government.  He  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

Judge  Allen  preferred  a  committee  to  enquire  whether  any 
and  what  things  are  necessary. 

Dr.  Hoge  said,  it  is  now  nearly  forty-years  since  any  alteration 
of  consequence  has  been  made  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  or  form  of 
government.  He  would  advocate  no  change  of  principle,  but 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  put  both  these  books  into  the  hands  of 
a  suitable  committee  to  report  necessary  amendments.  He  there- 
fore moved  to  amend  by  inserting,  also,  the  form  of  government. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Swift  would  not  object  wholly  to  this  proposal 
but  would  have  it  embrace  only  minor  matters. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  was  opposed  to  this  whole  thing.  Let 
well  enough  alone. 

Dr.  Thornwell  was  opposed  to  including  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  revision.  The  Book  of  Discipline  had  been  discussed 
in  the  church  at  large,  and  we  are,  therefore,  prepared  perhaps  to 
undertake  some  modifications  of  it.  But,  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, there  has  not  yet  been  sufiicient  attention  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  church  generally,  to  warrant  us  in  attempting  to 
amend  it.  His  own  mind  is  clear  that  no  revision  of  it  will 
suffice,  which  does  not  fully  embrace  the  principle  of  commissions. 
Yet  the  mind  of  the  church  is  not  settled  about  even  that  question. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  by  the  time  we 
have  finished  that,  we  may  be  ready  to  go  further.  In  church 
matters,  even  more  than  in  state  reforms,  festina  lente  is  a  good 
maxim.  Let  us  attain  the  ends  of  justice  first.  He  thought  Dr, 
Hoge's  amendment  premature. 
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>     The  amendment  was  lost,  and  Dr.  Scott's  motion  was  then  put 
and  carried  by  108  votes  against  76. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  McGill  both  the  overtures  discussed,  were 
referred  to  the  committee  now  to  be  appointed  for  revising  the 
Book  of  Discipline.  It  was  determined  that  the  committee  should 
consist  of  nine  members.  The  following  were  appointed,  Drs. 
Thornwell,  Breckinridge,  Hoge,  Hodge,  Swift,  McGill  and  Judges 
Sharswood,  Allen  and  Leavitt. 

The  subject  is  (5ne  of  incalculable  importance  and  the  debate 
was,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  great  ability,  and  awakened  the 
liveliest  attention,  even  at  the  latest  period  of  the  meeting.  The 
committee  is  a  most  able  one.  We  fervently  pray  God  to  illumi- 
nate their  minds  by  his  grace.  Nothing  said  or  done  by  the 
Assembly  exceeds  in  importance  this  action.  But  one  other  subject 
approached  this  one  in  the  interest  excited  by  it.  We  believe 
it  quite  impossible  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
Assembly  and  Synods  ;  and  nearly  impossible  in  our  Presbyteries 
The  latter  are  small  bodies  enough,  but  they  are  always  in  too 
much  haste,  and  have  too  many  other  subjects  before  them,  for 
the  calm,  uninterrupted,  deliberate,  just  and  wise  adjudication  of 
difficult,  personal  questions.  We  are  not  of  those  who  complaia 
much  about  the  Book  of  Discipline,  but  if  the  committee  can 
improve  it,  we  shall  rejoice.  But  most  earnestly  do  we  favor  the 
use  of  commissions  in  judical  cases,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Assembly  to  one  hundred  members.  Such  a  body  would  do  more 
business  in  less  time,  and  do  it  better  than  any  Assembly  of  two 
•hundred  and  fifty  men  can  ever  be  expedted  to  accomplish.  The 
General  Assembly  is  our  highest  court ;  we  want  it  to  be  the 
highest  possible  in  every  attribute  of  wisdom,  calmness,  and 
efficienc}'.  We  want  it  to  have  all  the  moral  weight  and  force  of 
all  our  synods  combined.  Such  a  body  as  the  General  Assembly 
cannot  afford  to  make  blunders ;  it  cannot  afford  to  present  a 
spectacle  of  over  haste  in  the  discharge  of  its  high  functions. 
We  need  to  have  for  our  highest  court  such  a  General  Assembly 
as  no  man  should  expect  to  be  sent  to,  who  had  not  acquired 
great  experience  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  utmost  confidence 
of  his  brethren  at  home ;  and  such  as,  whoever  were  sent  to  it, 
would  feel  himself  so  honoured  by  the  choice  of  his  Synod,  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  member,  not  only  two  weeks,  but  if  needful,  four.  And  then 
for  the  adjudication  of  cases  of  discipline,  we  need  a  commission, 
whose  stern  justice,  calm  deliberation,  and  impartial  wisdom, 
should  become  a  proverb  in  the  land,  as  much  as  we  fear  our 
superior  judicatories  are  likely  to  become,  for  their  haste  and 
inconsideration,  and  their  tendency  to  yield  like  all  popular 
Assemblies  to  their  feelings  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
48 
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AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  presented  the  following  overture  without  any 
expression    of  opinion  by  the  committee  in  reference   to  it. 

1.  The  American  Bible  Society  has,  by  the  terms  of  its  constitution, 
no  legitimate  right  to  alter,  in  any  way,  the  common  and  accepted  standard 
Euglish  scriptures,  as  they  stood  at  the  creation  of  that  society. 

2.  ConcerniDg  the  said  English  Scriplures,  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  full  power  to  print  and  circulate  them,  and  to  collect  and  manage  funds 
for  those  purposes.  But  it  has  no  power  to  edit  the'm — in  any  other  sense 
than  to  keep  them  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  the  standard  English 
Bible  stood  at  the  formation  of  said  society. 

3.  This  General  Assembly  and  the  church  it  represents,  are,  and  from  the 
beginning  have  been,  warm  and  unanimous  supporters  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  we  feel  called  on  to  say  that  we 
neither  do  nor  can  allow,  on  our  part,  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  departure 
from  the  original  principle  on  which  that  society  was  founded ;  and  to 
express  the  settled  conviction  that  the  continued  support  of  that  Society,  by 
the  Presbyterian  church,  depends  upon  the  strict  adherence  of  the  society 
to  those  clear  and  simple  principles. 

4.  The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Presbyterian  church  will  consider 
and  report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  plan  for  the  preparation  and  perma- 
nent publication,  by  it,  of  the  common  English  Bible,  in  a  form  suitable  for 
Pulpit  use,  with  the  standard  text  unchanged,  and  the  usual  accessaries  to 
the  text  commonly  found  in  Pulpit  English  Bibles  from  l6ll  to  1847. 

Dr.  B.  said  he  had  never  peformed  any  duty  in  his  whole  eccle- 
siastical life  with  more  regret  than  the  one  he  was  now  undertaking. 
His  friends  know  well,  that  from  the  first,  he  had  viewed  the 
church  of  God  as  a  different  thing  from  what  most  people  thought 
her.  He  had  always  believed  slie  had  power  given  her  to  carry 
on  all  her  own  proper  work ;  and  had  always  been  jealous  of  the 
assumption  by  the  voluntary  societies  of  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
church.  These  societies  were  a  class  of  Christians  whom  he  had 
looked  on  always  as  predestinated  to  mischief.  But  he  had 
regarded  the  Bible  Society  as  an  exception.  The  work  of  publish- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an 
organization  in  which  various  denominations  could  unite.  From 
the  beginning  and  down  to  this  day,  he  had  been  an  earnest  friend 
of  that  society.  It  was  in  his  heart  next  to  his  own  church.  And 
if  we  shall  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  this  society,  he  did  not 
see  what  we  are  to  do  next. 

There  are  two  ideas  in  the  overture.  It  asserts  that  the  society  is 
the  printer,  and  not  the  editor  of  the  Bible  ;  and  it  recommends  a 
standard  text  of  the  English  Bible,  just  as  all  governments  keep 
standard  weights  and  measures.  We  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
any  competition  with  the  Bible  Society.  But  when  the  Board  of 
Publication  was  first  organized,  having  then  had  some  apprehen- 
sions respecting  the  Bible  Society,  he  had  offered  and  Dr.  Alex- 
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ander  had  seconded,  in  the  Assembly,  a  resolution  that  that  Board 
should  publish  a  Standard  Bible,  which,  he  believed,  they  had 
done  something  towards  accomplishing. 

The  overture  grants  more  power  to  the  Bible  Society  than  their 
own  constitution  grants.  That  specifies  that  the  "  sole  object  of 
the  society  is  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment."  But  we  concede  that  circulating 
includes  also  printing,  and  what  we  deny  is,  that  the  society  can 
lawfully  do  one  earthly  thing  in  editing  the  English  text.  The 
duty  of  an  editor  and  the  duty  of  a  printer  are  widely  diverse. 

What  is  the  standard  text  of  the  English  Bible  is  a  question  as 
easily  settled  as  any  literary  proposition  whatever.  It  is  near  five 
hundred  years  since  Wickliff'e  first  translated  the  Bible  into 
English.  Yarious  other  translations  were  subsequently  made. 
Under  the  reign  of  King  James,  fifty-four  scholars  were  appointed 
by  him  to  translate  the  Bible,  or  rather  to  collate  those  various 
English  translations.  It  was  done  by  them  with  great  labour  and 
care,  and  published  in  1611.  All  we  have  to  do  now,  is  to  get  the^ 
text  of  1611  and  print  it;  and  the  British  Bible  Society  not  long 
since  actually  republished  the  Bible  of  1611,  to  show  that  what, 
they  now  publish  is  the  genuine  version.  Again,  in  1769,  Dr. 
Blaney,  under  the  authority  of  the  Oxford  and  London  authorized 
presses,  brought  out  an  edition  that  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
English  text,  and  is  the  standard  to  this  day.  Now,  all  the  Bible 
Society  has  to  do,  is  just  to  take  the  Blaney  Bible,  or  that  of  1611, 
and  publish  it.  These  have  been  accepted  by  the  English  speaking 
people,  and  their  Protestant  Churches  throughout  the  world. 

How  was  the  late  movement  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
originated  ?  It  came  not  from  the  church  of  God,  from  any  public 
clamour,  from  thrones  of  kings,- nor  from  the  breasts  of  scholars. 
An  unknown  superintendent  of  printing  spoke  of  some  errors  in 
the  Bible  to  a  secretary  of  the  soeiety,  and  he  to  the  managers,  six 
and  thirty  laymen  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  result  was  a 
Bible  edited,  printed  and  stereotyped,  a  new  standard  Bible !  Here 
is  a  question  of  the  purity  of  the  English  text,  rising  up  in  a 
society  organized  solely  to  print  and  circulate  the  fiihle  !  Without 
any  call  from  any  church,  or  any  call  whatever  from  without,  a 
question  like  this,  which  may  rend  Protestantdom  in  pieces,  is 
taken  up  and  carried  through  on  the  movement  of  a  nameless 
printer  I  The  Christian  public  knew  not  aught  hereof  until  too 
late.  True,  it  has  been  done  for  these  five  years  past,  and  they 
have  not  yet  spoken.  But  five  years  is  a  little  while  for  the  people 
over  all  this  land  to  find  out  the  nature  and  grounds  of  so  great  a 
matter.  And  yet  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  step  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  churches,  because  they  have  been  silent  regarding 
the  matter.  They  shall  have  that  to  say  no  longer.  He  would  lift 
up  his  voice  against  it,  though  none  here  should  concur  with  him ; 
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and  the  Christian  church  should  answer  and  say  whether  a  volun- 
tary society,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  printer,  and  under  the  control 
of  one  new  school  mg,n,  one  old  school  man,  and  some  o'ther  one 
man  are  to  be  justified  in  making  all  these  alterations. 

I  love  this  society  next  to  the  church  of  God,  but  let  them 
stand  on  the  pedestal  where  they  were  placed.  They  have  a 
sublime,  glorious  mission  just  there.  The  English  Bible  has  been 
blest  in  saving  more  souls  than  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  a  bold, 
but  a  true  statement.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  matter 
under  consideration ;  much  is  at  stake,  for  English  is  to  be  the 
language  of  the  world.  And  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  classic  in 
the  language.  And  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  society  had  no 
right  to  meddle  with  it.  Would  any  printer,  with  three  other  men 
at  his  back,  undertake  to  revise  and  change  Shakspeare?  More- 
over, the  English  Bible  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  tender 
ties  that  bind  together  the  English  speaking  people,  and  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  What  do  you  gain  by  a  few  changes 
of  capitals,  italics,  captions  and  spelling,  (and  these  gentlemen  say 
this  is  all  they  have  done,)  if  you  destroy  the  longer  union  of  these 
.Christians  in  this  blessed  book?  Is  there  any  advantage  here 
that  can.  justify  this  tinkering  with  the  time-honored  English 
Bible?  This  Bible,  too,  is  the  standard  of  our  language.  Who 
are  this  printer,  preacher,  and  their  colleagues,  that  they  should 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  amend  this  standard  of  our  noble 
English  tongue?  We  do  not  hold  them  competent  for  that  work. 
If  that  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  we  must  go  higher  than  they  for 
the  doers  of  it. 

The  matter  derives  some  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that 
another  society  is  declaiming  all  over  the  land  against  the  English 
Bible,  and  calling  for  its  revision ;  and  when  we  object  to  their 
schemes,  we  are  told  that  the  AmericanBible  Society  is  doing  the 
very  thing  which  we  object  to  on  their  part. 

What  is  the  Bible  ?  It  is  the  gilt  of  the  Lamb  to  his  wife.  It 
is  God's  next  greatest  gift  to  His  church,  after  that  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Spirit !  And  are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  a  voluntary  society, 
a  few  private  persons,  establish  the  .precedent  that  they  may  do 
what  they  think  best  with  this  blessed  gift  ?  Is  that  a  power  which 
ought  to  be  committed  to  such  a  society?  Never!  But  they  say 
they  have  not  done  any  thing.  We  say  they  have.  They  say  they 
had  power  to  do  all  they  did.  We  say  they  had  not.  They  never 
were  organized  for  that.  We  never  gave  them  our  money  for 
t  hat.  It  establishes  a  precedent  that  the  text  is  under  their  control, 
which  we  never  can  allow. 

"Dr.  B.  then  examined  in  detail  the  explanatory  report  of  the 
society,  contending  that  however  unimportant  some  of  tliese 
changes  may  be,  these  were  not  the  men  to  make  them,  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  others  of  these  changes  do  involve  glosses  and 
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comments,  and  are  of  importance,  as  the  society  itself  admits. 
Many  of  the  things  done  may  be  right  enough  in  themselves,  but 
it  was  not  right  for  a  society  organized  simply  for  printing  the 
Bihle^  to  make  even  these  changes.  That  is  not  their  vocation.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  power,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  changes  made,  but  to  deny  their  right  to  make 
any  changes  whatsoever. 

The  report  admits  their  having  done  two  things,  first,  changing 
the  text,  and,  secondly,  changing  the  accessorien  of  the  text.  Under 
\\\Q  first  head,  they  admit  having  made  changes  in  words,  orthogra- 
fhy,  particles  of  exclamation,  proper  names,  compound  words, 
'  capital  letters,'^  italics.,  punctuation,  parenthesis,  brackets. 

Under  the  second  head,  they  admit  having  changed  the  contents 
of  chapters,  the  running  heads  of  columns,  the  marginal  refer- 
ences, (&C.,  i&C. 

Dr.  B.  considered  that  making  changes  under  all  these  heads, 
involves  every  conceivable  principle  of  editing,  except  the  adding 
of  notes  and  comments.  They  had  changed  some  of  the  very 
words  of  the  text.  This  is  actual  translating,  and  goes  down  deeper 
than  even  an  editor  can  go.  Then  they  had  changed  the  spelling 
of  the  Bible.  He  had  a  great  reverence  for  New  England  English, 
but  we  had  a  better  English  before  New  England  was  born,  and 
he  trusted  we  would  still  have  it,  when  New  England  English  was 
run  out.  Then  they  had  changed  the  italics  of  the  text,  and  that 
is  a  change  of  the  Bible.  If  it  was  not  a  change,  what  was  the 
use  of  making  it  ?  If  it  was  a  change  they  had  no  power  to  make 
it.  Even  their  changes  respecting  0  and  Oh,  involves  commentary 
and  translation  by  them,  for  they  say  they  have  printed  it  one  way 
when  the  original  signified  j^rayer,  and  another  way  when  the  origi- 
nal signifies  a  simple  vocative'.  Punctuation  also  affects  the  sense. 
The  society  itself  says,  they  "  believe "  there  are  five  cases  in 
which  they  have  altered  the  sense.  If  we  could  only  know  all  the 
other  changes  in  punctuation  which  they  have  made,  perhaps  we 
might  "believe"  the  same  was  true  of  many  more  of  them.  One 
of  their  alterations  they  admit  was  never  found  in  any  edition 
before,  it  is  bran,  span  new  !  As  to  the  headings  of  chapters,  it  is 
true  they  are  no  part  of  the  text,  but  is  what  the  society  puts  in 
place  of  them,  a  part  of  the  text?  Why  discard  these  captions 
which  had  been  acquiesced  in  for  two  hundred  years  ? 

Dr.  B.  was  firm  in  his  conviction  that  this  movement,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  ruin  the  society  in  less  than  ten  years.  There  is  a 
wide,  deep,  subdued  feeling  of  anxiety  over  all  our  land  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  one  man  or  of  a 
few  men,  and  it  must  spread.  All  that  the  society  has  to  do  is 
just  to  go  back  to  where  they  were  before.  If  they  do  not  retract 
there  will  be  a  new  Bible  Society.     This  Assembly  is  a  church  of 
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God,  and  if  we  regard  the  Bible  as  in  danger,  we  are  bound  to 
rise  up  in  its  defence.  «y 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McNeile,  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of 
the  society,  being  present  was,  by  resolution,  allowed  tlie  priv^ilege 
of  replying  to  Dr.  Breckinridge's  speech.  He  sketched  the  great 
work  done  by  the  society  in  giving  the  Bible  to  our  own  country 
and  the  world  ;  and  then  asked  what  has  this  society  done,  which 
has  done  so  much^  that  it  should  now  be  arraigned  ?  If  it  has  done 
all  that  is  charged,  it  has  done  wrong  and  he  would  pledge  the 
board  of  managers  to  repentance.  But  it  has  not  done  all  that  has 
been  charged  upon  it.  It  has  not  touched  King  James'  version. 
It  claims  no  right  to  do  so.  If  you  can  prove  that  they  have 
changed  the  sense  of  that  version  they  will  undo  all  they  have  done. 
He  would  be  willing  for  himself  to  take  either  of  the  first  three 
editions  of  King  James,  but  they  were  printed  in  black  letter,  and 
would  be  very  difficult  to  read  now.  The  American  Bible  Society 
bound  itself,  by  its  constitution  in  1816,  to  print  and  circulate  the 
version  now  in  common  use.  It  did  not  bind  itself  to  any  one 
edition  of  that  version,  but  only  to  the  version.  They  were  left  by 
their  constitution  to  get  the  best  edition  of  that  version  which  they 
could  find.  He  contended  that,  in  every  case,  they  went  according 
to  the  edition  of  1611,  except  where  it  was  a  printer's  error.  All 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  text  he  could  count  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Every  particular  change  made  in  words 
had  been  specified  in  the  report,  and  he  could  count  tiiem  all  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  There  were  four  cases,  he  admitted,  where 
they  had  corrected  manifest  errors.  This  may  have  been  editing, 
but  he  thought  not.  They  thought  these  must  have  been  errors  of 
the  press,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  correct  them.  This,  how- 
ever, had  been  recommitted  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to 
re-examine  it  more  than  a  month  since.  He  supposed  the  changes 
would  be  restored  when  the  committee  came  to  make  their  report. 
He  then  took  up  all  the  other  changes  the  committee  had  made  in 
regard  to  orthography,  punctuation,  &c.,  and  defended  them  on  the 
same  general  principles.  He  concluded  by  asserting,  that  the 
present  edition  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spelling,  conforms  more  nearly  in  its  text  to  the  edition  of 
1611  than  any  other  edition  now  extant.  As  to  the  accessories  of 
the  text,  of  coui'se,  that  was  a  different  affair.  There  was  no 
sacredness  about  them.  In  fine,  the  few  small  changes  made  shall 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  co-operation  of  this  Assembly,  or  of  any 
other  Christian  body.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  lay  violent  hands 
upon,  or  cripple,  in  any  way,  a  society  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
spread  the  Word  of  God  through  the  world. 

Judge  Fine  moved  that  the  overture  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five  te  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
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After  various  other  speeches  had  been  made,  Dr.  Breckinridge 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution,  to  refer,  upon  the  table.  There  were; 
117  votes  for  laying  it  on  the  table,  and  127  against.  The  vote  was 
then  taken  upon  referring  the  matter  to  the  next  Assembly.  There 
were  128  votes  for  referring,  and  114  against.  So  the  matter  was 
referred. 

In  the  opening  remarks  of  Rev.  Mr.  McKeile's  speech,  we  find 
a  singular  statement  of  the  argument  from  the  past  history  of  the 
society.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  done  such  and  such  great 
and  good  things,  and  shall  this  Society,  which  has  laid  the  church 
and  the  country  and  the  world  under  such  great  obligations,  be  now 
arraigned  as  a  wrong  doer  ?  This  was  Mr.  McN's  argument.  And 
this  was  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  Assembly,  and 
this  has  been  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  letters,  &c.,  written  since 
the  Assembly  upon  this  subject.  The  society  is,  and  has  been, 
our  benefactor  and  the  world's  benefactor.  It  is  sacred  and  holy. 
You  must  not  touch  it.  It  has  ever  been  published,  that  a 
"  reproach  would  have  fallen  upon  us  even  by  a  small  minority 
voting  to  disapprove  and  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee," and  that  this  caused  the  effort,  made  but  too  successfully, 
as  we  think,  in  the  Assembly,  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  upon  the 
merits  of  Dr.  B's  overture.  It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  the 
American  Bible  Society,  a  mere  voluntary  society,  may  tamper 
with  the  English  Bible,  but  a  church  of  God,  in  her  delegates  as- 
sembled together,  may  not,  even  a  small  minority  of  them,  in 
defence  of  God's  Word,  venture  to  disapprove  that  society's  pro- 
ceedings witijout  being  covered  with  reproach  and  disgrace!  The 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Church  of  God,  alike  must  bow  at  the  feet 
of  this  voluntary  society,  and  even  if  we  disapprove  their  doings 
we  must  not  speak  out ;  must  not  speak  out  even  for  the  sake  of 
our  Bible  itself,  lest  we  be  overwhelmed  with  disgrace !  But  may 
we  not  be  permitted,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  society,  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  McNeile,  where  it  got  the  money  for  doing  all  it 
has  done?  Did  not  the  churches  and  the  people  of  this  country 
furnish  all  the  funds  ?  If  they  even  furnished  at  least  some  of 
them,  so  that  they  have  not  been  absolutely  indebted  to  the  society 
for  its  gratuitous  benevolence  towards  them;  and  still  more  if 
they  furnished  them  all,  we  suppose  those  churches  and  people, 
and  the  old  school  General  Assembly,  as  one  of  them,  may,  with 
a  perfect  recognition  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  society,  as  indeed 
their  good  old  servant,  point  out  to  them,  with  all  freedom,  and 
in  all  kindness  too,  whatever  faults  we  think  they  have  committed. 

The  balance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McNeile's  speech  was  made  up, 
as  our  readers  will  notice,  of  acknowledgments,  in  one  breath,  of 
the  society's  error,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  a  partial  or  complete 
retraction  of  the  acknowledgments.  If  they  had  done  all  that 
was  charged  they  liad  done  wrong,  and  he  pledged  them  to  repent- 
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ance.     Well,  the  charges  made  against  them,  by  Dr.  Breckinridge, 
were  simply  that  they  had  changed  words,  orthography,  intersec- 


itali 


&G. 


d  all  these  chi 


^  punctuation,  captior 
just  the  statements  of  their  own  report!  Therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  McKeile,  they  had  done  wrong  and  he  pledged  them  to  re- 
pentance; yet,  immediately,  he  denies  that  they  have  touched 
King  James'  version.  Then  again  he  admits  a  few  touches,  as 
many  as  he  could  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  But  they 
had  done  right,  as  they  thought,  in  making  these,  for  they  were 
only  corrections  of  printers'  errors.  Yet  these  four  changes  had 
been  recommitted  more  than  a  month  since,  and  he  supposed  they 
would  restore  the  words  changed  when  the  committee  should 
report ! ! 

We  regretted  (with  Dr.  Breckinridge)  to  hear  Mr.  McNeile  say 
the  changes  made  by  the  society  were  few,  when  the  report  says 
they  are  specimens  of  many  more.  His  zeal  in  defending  the 
society  led  him  much  further,  on  this  point,  than  the  committee 
go  themselves.  He  said  he  could  count  all  the  changes  of  words 
and  meaning  on  his  four  fingers.  The  language  of  the  report  is  : 
"  Tiie  committee  deem  it  important,  in  this  connection,  to  lay 
before  the  Board  some  specimens  of  the  variations  and  discrejpan- 
cies  in  respect  to  which  they  have  been  called  to  decide,  and  (^  the 
changes  which  they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt,  both  in  the  text  and  its 
accessories.''^     The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  made  by  us. 

Mr.  McNeile  represented  the  committee  better  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  the  accessories  of  the  text.  He  said  there  was  no 
sacredness  about  them.  And  so,  in  effect,  do  the  committee  say 
in  their  report,  p.  26.  Our  opinion  is,  that  although  they  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  print  some  editions  of  the  English  Bible  with, 
and  some  without  these  accessories,  yet  they  have  no  right  to  alter 
them.  If  they  undertake  to  print  them,  tliey  must  give  them  to 
us  as  they  stood  when  the  society  was  formed  in  1816.  The  arro- 
gant and  daring  spirit  which  they  display  upon  this  subject 
increases  our  hostility  to  their  tampering  with  the  text.  Had  they 
exhibited  a  modesty  which  was  unwilling  to  handle  even  the  acces- 
sories of  the  text,  we  should  have  much  more  confidence  in  their 
reverence  for  the  text  itself.  The  committee  needed  to  have  much 
more  of  that  "superstitious  veneration  (as  we  have  heard  it 
called)  for  the  English  Bible,  which  the  best  part  of  this  nation 
feels.  That  Bible  was  good  enough  as  it  stood,  with  all  the 
"  twenty-four  thousand  variations  and  discrepancies  solely  in  its 
text  and  punctuation "  which  the  committee  detected,  but  of 
which  not  one,  they  confess,  mars  the  integrity  of  the  text,  or 
affects  any  doctrine  or  precept  of  the  Bible."  Why  did  they 
needlessly  multiply  these  variations  by  their  plan  of  collating  with 
the  original  version  of  1611,  one  American  and  four  English  copies 
of  the  Bible,  ail  of  which  had  been  derived  from  Blaney's  edition 
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of  1769?  Why  did  they  not  collate  Blaney  alone  with  the  origi- 
nal copy  of  1611?  Why  did  they  not  go  to  the  fountain  whence 
these  five  streams  issued,  and  take  water  directly  from  the  spring 
head  itself,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  fair  sample  of  its 
qualities  ? 

But  we  say,  that  any  one  of  these  six  copies,  which  they  found  to 
have  altogether  twenty  four  thousand  variations  (all  of  them  of  no 
consequence) ;  any  one  of  these  six,  with  its  proportion  of  these 
unimportant  variations,  is  good  enough  for  us  ;  and  if  that  were 
the  only  alternative,  we  should  prefer  anyone  of  them  to  be  issud 
by  the  society,  rather  than  to  have  the  society  tamper  with  the 
Bible  and  shake  the  confidence  of  this  nation  in  its  integrity.  But 
what?  Are  we  willing  to  have  the  word  ^^ assuaged''''  spelled  in  our 
English  Bible  "aswaged"?  Can  we  bear  such  antiquated  spelling 
as  that  ?  Yes  !  we  have  borne  it  all  through  our  childhood  and 
youth,  and  now  we  do  not  want  to  see  even  that  spelling  changed. 
And  were  any  changes  to  be  made,  it  is  not  a  society  of  printers 
that  we  would  allow  to  make  them.  That  is  a  business  only 
to  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  men  appointed  by  the  various 
churches  expressly  to  do  it.  Does  any  author,  fit  to  write  a  book, 
allow  his  printer  to  alter  his  manuscript  in  Spelling,  in  Punctua- 
tion, and  in  the  Words  themselves  ?  And  shall  the  churches 
allow  a  printing  society  to  make  alterations  iu  so  sacred  a  produc- 
tion as  the  English  Bible  ?  Shall  we  even  allow  them  with  a 
presumtous  and  profane  hand  to  change  the  accessories  of  the 
text  ?  Suppose  the  Messrs.  Harper,  instead  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  had  contracted  with  the  difterent  churches,  to  print 
the  English  Bible,  and  they  had  undertaken  without  express  leave, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  very  same  sub-committee,  to  make  these 
very  changes ;  would  the  Christian  public  have  tolerated  it  ?  So 
tar  as  concerns  the  English  Bible,  we  admit  no  difference  between 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Harpers,  except  that  the 
Harpers  would  work  for  a  profit  and  the  society,  of  course,  make 
no  money  by  the  business ;  and  except  that  perhaps  the  six  and 
thirty  managers  of  the  society  may  be  all  evangelical  Christians, 
and  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Harper  may  not  be  Christians  at  all.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  very  opposite  may  be  true, 
both  of  the  six  and  thirty  managers,  and  of  those  other  gentlemen. 

We  admit,  and  so  did  Dr.  Breckinridge  admit  distinctly  and 
respectedly,  the  society's  right  to  collate  various  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  with  a  view  to  giving  us  King  James'  version  or 
Blaney 's  improvements  of  it.  Mr.  McNeile's  statement  we  assent 
to  heartily;  "They  are  left  by  their  constitution  to  get  the  best 
edition  they  could  of  that  version."  Of  course  Dr.  B.  does  not 
mean  any  more  than  Mr.  McNeile  means,  that  they  were  to  give 
us  the  black  letter  and  the  antiquated  spelling  of  1611.  Neither 
of  these  is  found  in  Blaney's  Bible.  ^Neither  of  these  existed  in 
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any  editions  of  1816.  "What  the  society  ought  to  do  is  just  to  give 
us  the  text  as  it  stood  in  1816,  and  the  accessories  to  the  text  just 
as  they  stood  in  1816.  If  they  say  they  cannot  do  these  things, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  is  the  ''''text  as  it  stood  in  1816," 
we  ask  how  have  they  then  been  doing  it  all  along  from  1816  to 
1851  ?  Any  one  of  their  editions  that  was  an  honesteffort  to  give 
us  the  English  Bible  unaltered,  is  better,  in  our  judgement,  than 
their  recent  collation  with  its  changes  of  words,  orthography, 
italics,  punctuation,  &c.,  &c.  If  they  still  say,  they  are  so  puzzled 
"by  the  thousand  of  variations,  that  they  cannot  give  us  the  text  as 
it  stood  in  1816,  then  let  them  call  on  the  churches  to  appoint 
collators.  Let  them  move  this  nation  and  the  English  nation  to 
undertake  the  great  and  responsible  work.  We  think  they  would 
got  an  answer  that  would  send  them  back  to  do  with  quietness 
the  work  originally  given  them  to  do,  or  to  resign  it  to  other 
hands.  Assuredly,  they  knew  well,  that  if  they  should  ask  the 
great  English-speaking  people  for  leave  to  collate  the  Bible  and 
do  just  what  they  have  done,  it  never  would  be  granted.  And  so 
they  took  the  leave  without  the  asking. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  our  English  Bible  is  not  a  perfect 
translation.  If  we  Presbyterians  were  translating  the  Bible,  we 
■would  doubtless  wish  to  see  some  things  expressed  differently. 
But  so,  of  course,  would  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists, 
and  the  Baptists,  and  so  would  the  IJnitarians,  &c.,  too,  all  like 
to  make  some  changes.  But  the  question  for  all  Evangelical  men 
who  really  believe  m  and  love  the  Bible,  is,  whether  it  be  not  bet- 
ter to  bear  with  some  few  imperfections  in  the  version,  having 
a  learned  ministry  at  hand  to  correct  anything  which  any  of  us 
may  dislike  in  the  version,  than  to  unsettle  the  foundation  of  all 
religion  amongst  us,  by  various  conflicting  translations.  And  if 
we  would  not  unsettle  these  foundations  even  for  the  sake  of  some 
few  important  corrections,  is  it  to  be  expected  we  should  suffer  a 
society,  that  we  support,  to  unsettle  these  foundations,  merely  to 
gratify  their  little  trifling  ends  of  mere  taste  ?  If  we  should  suffer 
these  agents  of  ours  to  do  this  much  unrebuked,  who  can  tell  what 
would  be  the  end  of  this  beginning  ? 

There  is  but  one  course,  thei-efore,  for  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  go  right  back  to  their  former 
position  respecting  this  whole  matter.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  them  that  some  very  respectable  persons,  and  some  highly 
influential  bodies  of  men  should  stand  by  them.  Their  prosperity 
demands  the  approval  of  all  parties.  Let  some,  let  many  approve 
heartily  what  they  have  done,  and  only  wish  they  had  gone  much 
further  in  the  way  of  amending  the  Bible!  If  those  who  now 
object  to  their  course  cannot  be  satisfied,  another  Bible  Society, 
and  then,  perhaps,  another  and  another  will  be  the  consequence. 
There  is  but  one  ground  upon  which  this  Society  can  stand,  and 
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that  is  its  old  ground  of  being  naere  printers  and  circulators  of  the 
English  Bible  as  it  was  in  1816. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness 
to  the  Society.  The  writer  and  every  member  of  his  family  have 
long  been  members  of  a  Bible  Society  auxiliary  to  the  American. 
He  has  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety in  a  foreign  land,  and  has  permanently  impaired  his  eye- 
sight in  translating  the  Scriptures  tor  them.  He  claims  the  right 
to  speak  with  the  greater  freedom  of  their  doings,  because  he 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  sincere  friend. 

BIBLE  UNION  EEVISION. 

Two  overtures  were  presented,  one  from  Lake  Presbytery,  and 
the  other  from  Central  Mississippi,  respecting  a  new  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  proposed  by  the  Bible  Union. 

The  commniittee  recommended  that  the  assembly  distinctly 
disavow  all  manner  of  connection  with  the  revision  alluded  to,  and 
declare  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
an  entire  disapprobation  of  the  whole  movement. 

SERMONS  PEEAOHED   BEFORE    THE    ASSEMBLY. 

Of  these  we  heard  but  two,  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  and 
Bev.  Stuart  Robinson.  The  former  was  a  very  elaborate  and 
finished  discourse  on  Foreign  Missions.  W"e  anticipate  with  im- 
patience the  opportunity  of  reading  this  elegant  and  thoughtful 
production.  The  other  discourse  was  delivered  upon  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  Professor  Robinson.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Dr.  Edgar,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Danville  Semi- 
nary, and  then  after  the  singing  by  a  vast  congregation  of  the 
137th  Psalm,  he  read  the  very  solemn  pledge  which  each  professor 
is  required  to  sign.  We  have,  perhaps,  never  witnessed  a  more 
solemn  ceremonial  than  the  public  subscription  of  his  name  to  this 
pledge  by  the  professor.  The  Assembly  and  the  congregation  sat 
and  looked  on  in  breathless  silence,  while  this  servant  of  the 
church  took  on  him  the  vows  which  she  was  imposing.  Dr. 
Edgar  afterwards  gave  a  brief  and  appropriate  charge,  and  then 
the  professor  delivered  his  inaugural  discourse.  It  was  a  vigorous 
and  masterly  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  <.the  church,  as  a  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  necessarily  leads  us  to  conceive  of  it.  The 
central  idea  of  the  Oalvinistic  theology  is  the  Eternal  purpose  of 
God,  of  which  purpose  all  revelation  is  but  a  manifestation  ;  and 
80  the  central  idea  in  the  true  conception  of  the  church  is,  that 
that  Eternal  purpose  was  to  redeem,  not  myriads  of  isolated  men, 
but  a  hody^  a  kingdom,  whose  head  is  Christ.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Robinson  views  Christ's  kingly  oflSce  as  holding  in  the  Scriptures, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  place.  He  is  prophet  and  priest  in 
order  to  his  being  king. 
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Thus  the  gxXsx<ro»,  chosen  ones,  of  the  Eternal  purpose,  became 
the  xXy)Toi  called  ones  in  time.  But  as  these  are  called  both  by 
the  internal  xXritfig  call,  of  the  Spirit  and  the  external  xkridis  of 
the  Word,  thence  arises  the  external  exxXyjo'/a  church.  The 
sxxX7]rf/a  then  must  begin  as  soon  as  the  revelation  of  the  purpose 
in  time  begins.  And  so  doos  the  Scripture  actually  hold  it  forth. 
It  is  the  same  church  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  revelation, 
under  the  same  Head,  embodying  in  her  ordinances  the  same 
theology,  under  the  very  same  symbols,  and  administered  by  the 
very  same  officers,  viz  :  the  elders.  And  this  it  is  which  gives  the 
Bible  its  wonderful  unity  of   idea  throughout. 

This  being  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  church,  as 
gathered  by  Professor  Robinson  from  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrine 
of  his  discourse  was  treated  under  these  heads: 

1.  The  abstract  principles  which  underlie  the  structure  of  the 
churcli  visible,  as  a  separate  government  on  the  earth. 

2.  Tlie  concrete  form  in  which  these  principles  embody  them- 
selves on  the  polity,  attributes,  functions  and  relations  of  the 
church. 

3.  The  ordinances  and  agencies  tiirough  which  the  life  of  the 
church  manifests  itself,  and  by  which  its  great  end  is  to  be  ac- 
complished.   *  •' 

Among  the  inferences  were  these :  1.  That  all  which  pertains 
to  government  and  ordinances  in  the  church  must  be  of  Divine 
"warrant. 

2.  That  the  order  and  ordinances  established  by  Christ  must 
be  obligatory  on  every  part  of  the  church. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  ecclesiology,  as  in  respect  to  theology,  it 
is  an  open  question  how  far  departure  from  the  truth  may  consist 
with  being  part  of  the  true  church.  Nor  does  this  view  unchiorch, 
any  more  than  our  claim  of  Divine  warrant  for  the  doctrines  of 
theology. 

Professor  Robinson  closed  by  declaring  his  purpose  in  teaching 
to  go  just  where  the  Word  of  God  goes,  and  to  stop  where  it 
stops. 

We  congratulate  the  church  on  her  securing,  for  the  seminary 
at  Danville,  such  a  man  as  Stuart  Robinson  to  be  professor  of 
church  government.  And  we  congratulate  him,  our  beloved  and 
honoured  brother,  iu  being  called,  in  God's  providence,  to  so  noble 
a  field  of  study  and  instruction  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  It 
is  in  many  repects  the  question  of  this  age.  May  he  be  long 
spared  to  fill  the  chair  into  which  we  saw  him  inducted,  and  may 
God,  in  mercy  to  that  portion  of  our  church  and  country,  send 
many  students  of  theology  to  be  trained  by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues ! 
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CONCLTJSION. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  impression  made  by  our  last  As- 
sembly has  been  both  decided  and  happy  all  over  the  church  and 
country.  We  deem  it  both  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  have 
been  a  member  of  that  body.  In  our  humble  opinion  all,  or  very 
nearly  all  the  action  taken,  was  in  the  right  direction.  There  has 
evidently  been  within  a  few  years  past  a  very  great  progress  of 
right  opinions  amongst  us  as  was  exhibited  very  plainly  on  various 
occasions  in  this  Assembly.  There  is  manifestly  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  our  Divine  system  of  government — in  the  sufficiency  of 
what  our  king  Himself  has  given  us.  We  would  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  The  church  is  again  upon  her  onward  march.  All 
who  love  her  must  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  on  with  her,  or 
be  left  behind.  Some'of  the  things  which  have  been  clogs  to  her 
progress,  she  is  preparing,  so  we  judge,  to  cast  aside.  Let  all 
concerned  make  ready  for  the  coming  change.  Her  last  Assembly 
was  one  more  upward  step  for  our  dear  church  in  the  sight  of  all 
men ;  one  more  powerful  exhibition,  not  only  of  the  steady 
advance  of  right  views  in  her  bosom,  but  of  the  manifest  power 
and  depth  and  completeness  of  the  evangelical  spirit  which  ac- 
companies those  views;  one  more  evidence  that  God  approves 
and  blesses  the  aims  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  wht)  have,  during 
so  many  years  and  amidst  discouragements  as  well  as  encourage- 
ments, constantly  and  steadfastly  laboured  to  reform  the  evils  and  to 
fortify  the  good  things  which  have  been  so  mixed  up  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and 
some  of  them  remain  to  this  day.  Of  one  of  these,  in  particular, 
we  feel  impelled  to  say :  May  he  never  want  faithful  sons,  nor 
faithful  friends,  nor  faithful  servants,  who,  whether  as  a  son,  or  a 
friend,  or  a  servant  of  the  church,  has  always  proved  himself 
faithful !  May  his  bow  long  abide  in  strength !  Long  may  he 
live  to  assist  in  training  that  improved  ministry  the  church  so 
much  needs  !  And  distant  far  be  that  night  of  gloom  from  the 
many  who  love  him  so  well,  when  his  eloquent  voice  shall  be 
hushed  in  death,  and  his  fearless  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  I 
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Annah  of  the  American  Pulpit,  or  Commemorative  Notices  of  Distiu' 
guished  American  Clergymen  of  various  Denominations,  from  Ihe  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  to  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  With  Historical  Introductions,  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 
Vol  i.  and  ii.  New  York:  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1857.  These  two 
volumes  are  but  a  part  of  a  voluminous  work,  to  which  Dr.  Sprague,  with 
indefatigable  industry,  and  indomitable  energy,  has  committed  himself. 
Nothing  short  of  an  enthusiastic  passion,  could  sustain  any  man. in  the 
prosecution  of  sflch  a  task.  We  rejoice  that  God  has  imparted  this  to  Dr, 
Sprague,  and  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  already. 

In  these  two  volumes,  we  have  the  memorials  of  orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalists  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years ;  those  for  the 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  being  compiled  by  Dr.  Sprague  from 
previous  biographies,  and  the  remainder  from  similar  sources,  with  letters 
also,  from  living  writers,  to  whom  the  individuals  referred  to,  were  severally 
known. 

The  work  is  one  of  incalculable  value,  and  must  increase  in  interst  and 
importance,  as  the  original  materials  perish  and  are  forgotten. 

The  work  is  not  less  patriotic  and  national.  No  class  of  men  deserve 
better  commemoration  by  a  grateful  posterity,  than  the  early  clergy  of  this 
country  ;  men  of  missionary  zeal,  hardy  endurance,  self-sacrificing  toil, 
faithful  labour,  and  evident  piety.  Many  of  them  were  giants  in  ability, 
erudition,  and  far-sighted  Christian  policy. 

New  England  may  well  be  proud  of  the  long  procession  of  her  noble 
ministers  here  brought  in  review,  and  the  whole  Christian  church  may 
truly  rejoice  in  a  succession  of  these  devoted  men  of  God,  who  did  so  much 
to  build  up  the  wall  of  our  republic,  and  from  whose  writings  and  lives, 
she  may  derive  many   lessons  of  wisdom   and  experience.     May  a  degene- 
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rate  race  not  basely  sell  for  a  mess  of  fanatical  and  carnal  policy,  the  noble 
birthright  inherited  from  these  New  England  worthies. 

As  a  book  of  reference,   the  work  will  be  rendered  greatly  more  useful 
by  the   addition  of  a  general  very   full  and  comprehensive  index  to  doctri- 
nal, practical,  experimejital,  and  textual  subjects  ;  and  this,  though  involving 
much  labour,  will,  we  trust,  be  provided  for  the  completed  work. 

In  view  of  the  great  labour  and  expense  of  the  work,  we  hope  indi- 
viduals or  churches  will  see  that  these  volumes  are  put  into  their  p^fitors' 
libraries. 


The  American  Sunday  School  and  its  adjumcts.  By  James  Alexan- 
der, D.D. 

Children  are  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  State,  and  the  religious 
training  of  children  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christian  piety,  is 
their  only  hope  for  a  useful  life  and  a  happy  eternity.        ^ 

This  has  ever  been  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Church  of  God, 
through  every  dispensation — the  mode  of  training  being  adapted  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  church.  This  duty  rests  primarily  on  parents, 
but  more  emphatically  upon  churches  of  which  parents  and  their  children 
are,  or  ought  to  be  members. 

To  feed  Christ's  lambs  is, .  therfore,  the  most  important  and  hopeful 
work  and  missions  of  the  church — first  disciplining,  and  then  teaching  them 
"  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded." 

The  Sunday  School  is  that  method  by  which,  under  the  leadings  of 
God's  providence,  and  of  Christian  experience,  the  church  has  been  led 
to  undertake  and  accomplish  this  great  work  more  efficiently  than  ever 
before.  It  is  to  the  church,  what  the  1  Uble  and  Tract  Societies  are  to 
Evangelical  Christian  effort — a  powerful  helper. 

Indeed,  the  Sunday  School  prepared  the  way  for,  and  made  necessary 
and  practicable,  these  great  Chsistian  agencies,  since  it  was  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Sunday  Schools  they  were  first  created. 

This  volume  unfolds  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Sunday  School  to 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  world ;  vindicates  it  from  all  supposed  inter- 
ference with  the  obligations  of  parents ;  and  points  out  with  striking  power, 
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its  vast  importance  as  the  only  adequate  instrumentality  by  which  the 
growing  spirit  of  irreligion  and  vice  can  be  resisted  and  a  leaven,  of  health- 
ful, preserving  and  purifying  vitality  be  diffused  through  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  American  citizens. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  vivacity  and  power  of  the 
style  and  thoughts,  abundantly  demand  for  this  book  the  careful  study  of 
our  pastors  and  patriots. 
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Art.  1.— the  SABBATH  CONTROVERSY. 

The  importance  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Christian  world 
concerning  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  or  Christian 
Sabbath,  is  perpetual.  But  circumstances  occasionally  give  this 
subject  a  temporary  prominence  before  the  public  mind.  Such 
circumstances  were  found  in  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question 
of  Sabbath  amusements  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  victory  gained  there  by  Christianity  encourages  us 
to  hope  that  this  is  a  season  not  unpropitious  to  recall  this  great 
subject  before  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  order  to  review  the 
grounds  on  which,  as  Presbyterians,  we  assert  the  strict  and  proper 
consecration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  We  have  declined  to 
place,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  list  of  the  leading  publications 
lately  issued  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain,  simply  referring  the 
reader  to  such  notices  of  them  as  have  met  the  eye  of  all  intelli- 
gent persons. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  Christian  practice  on  which 
there  is,  among  sincere  Christians,  more  practical  diversity  and 
laxity  of  conscience  than  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance.  We 
find  that,  in  theory,  almost  all  Protestants  now  profess  the  views 
once  peculiar  to  Presbyterians  and  other  Puritans ;  but,  in  actual 
life,  there  is,  among  good  people,  a  complete  jumble  of  usages, 
from  a  laxity  which  would  almost  have  satisfied  the  party  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  up  to  the  sacred  strictness  of  the  "Sabbatarians" 
whom  he  and  his  adherents  reviled  and  persecuted.  It  is  a  curious 
question  :  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  consciences  of  devout 
and  sincere  persons  have  allowed  them  such  license  of  disobe- 
dience to  a  duty  acknowledged  and  important;  while  on  other 
points  of  obligation  equally  undisputed,  the  Christian  world  en- 
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deavours,  at  least,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  uniform  obe- 
dience. Tlie  solution  is  probably  to  be  found,  in  part,  in  the 
liistorical  fact  of  which  many  intelligent  Christians  are  not  aware — 
that  the  communions  founded,  at  the  Reformation,  were  widely 
and  avowedly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Sabbath  obligation.  A  number  of  the  reformation  cjiurches, 
including  some  of  the  purest,  professed  that  they  saw  no  obliga- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  to  any  peculiar  Sabbath  observance;  and 
the  neglect  of  every  thing  except  attendance  on  the  public  exercises 
of  Christianity,  and  that  cessation  of  secular  labour  required  by 
secular  statutes  was,  in  them,  at  least  consistent.  Now  the  de- 
scendants of  these  communions,  in  this  mixed  country,  live 
dispersed  among  the  descendants  of  Presbyterians  and  Puritans; 
and  while  they  no  longer  defend  the  looser  theory  of  their  fore- 
fathers, they  retain  the  traditionary  practices  and  customs  in  their 
use  of  the  sacred  day.  Thus,  by  example  and  the  general  inter- 
mingling of  religions,  a  remiss  usage  is  propagated,  which  is  far 
beneath  the  present  professed  theory  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
And  hence,  we' conceive  that  it  will  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  give  a  history  of  opinions  on  this  subject,  before  we  proceed  to 
that  full  discussion  of  the  whole  grounds  of  our  belief  and  practice 
which  we  shall  attempt. 

I.  It  may  be  stated  then,  in  general  terms,  that  since  the  primi- 
tive times  of  Christianity  two  diverse  opinions  have  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  first  is  that  adopted  by  the  Romish, 
Lutheran,  and  most  of  the  continental  communions  in  Europe, 
including,  it  must  be  confessed,  those  founded  by  Calvin.  This 
theory  teaches  that  the  proper  sanctification  of  one  day  from 
every  seven  was  a  ceremonial,  typical,  and  Jewish  custom,  estab- 
lished when  the  Levitical  institutions  were  introduced  ;  and,  of 
course,  abrogated  by  the  better  dispensation,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  typical  shadows.  The  Lord's  day  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  ob- 
servance as  a  Christian  festival,  because  it  is  the  weekly  memorial 
of  the  blessed  resurrection,  and  the  example  of  the  primitive 
Church  commends  it;  not  because  its  obligation  is  now  jure  divino. 
The  cessation  of  our  worldly  labours  is  a  beneficent  and  com- 
mendable civil  institution;  and  while  the  magistrates  enjoin  it,  is, 
for  this  reason,  of  course  to  be  practised  by  all  good  citizens. 
Public  and  associated  worship  is  also  a  duty  of  Christians;  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  associated,  it  must  be  upon  a  stated  day 
and  hour ;  and  what  day  so  appropriate  as  this,  already  famous 
for  the  great  event  of  the  new  dispensation  ;  and  set  apart  by 
civil  laws  from  the  purposes  of  business.  But  this  is  all.  To 
observe  the  wdiole  day  as  a  religious  rest,  under  the  supposition  of 
a  religious  obligation,  would  be  to  judaize,  to  remand  ourselves  to 
the  bondage  of  the  old  and  darker  dispensation. 

The  second  opinion,   is   that   embodied  in   the  Westminster 
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symbols,  and,  to  the  honour  of  Puritanism  be  it  said,  first  avowed 
in  modern  times,  even  among  Protestants,  by  the  Puritans  of 
England.  This  is,  that  the  setting  apart  of  some  stated  portion 
of  our  time  to  the  special  and  exclusive  worship  of  God,  is  a  duty 
of  perpetual  and  moral  obligation,  (as  distinguished  from  positive 
or  ceremonial,)  and  that  our  Maker  has,  from  the**creation,  and 
again  on  Sinai,  appointed  for  all  races  and  ages,  that  this  portion 
shall  be  one  day  out  of  seven.  But  when  the  ceremonial  dispen- 
sation of  Levi  was  superadded  to  this  and  the  other  institutions 
of  the  original  patriarchal  religion,  the  seventh  day  did,  in  addi- 
tion, become  a  type  and  a  Levitical  holy-day ;  and  the  theory  admits 
that  this  feature  has  passed  away  with  the  Jewish  ceremonial. 
After  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  perpetual  Divine  obligation 
of  a  religious  rest  was  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  Chris- 
tian's sabbath,  by  Divine  and  apostolic  appointment,  and  is  to  be 
observed  with  the  same  religious  spirit  enjoined  upon  the  patri- 
archs, and  the  Israelites,  abating  those  features  which  proceeded 
from  its  ceremonial  use  among  the  latter,  and  from  their  theocratic 
government. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  first  opinion  is  to  be  adduced 
first  the  Roman  C/atholic  communion.  This  statement  must, 
however,  be  made  with  qualification  ;  for  the  "  Romish  Cate- 
chism" of  Pope  Pius  Y.,  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (P.  III.,  Ch.  iv.)  treats  of  the  Lord's  day  more  scriptur- 
ally,  in  some  respects,  than  many  Protestants.  But  this  correct- 
ness of  opinion  is  grievously  marred  by  the  doctrine  that  the 
other  church  holidays  are  sustained  by  equal  authority  with  the 
Lord's  day;  the  authoritative  tradition  of  the  chnrch.  Bellar- 
mine  also  argues,  that  it  must  be  allowable  to  the  true  church  to 
make  the  observance  of  sacred  days  of  human  appointment 
binding  on  the  conscience  ;  because,  otherwise,  the  church  would 
liave  no  sacred  days  at  all,  since  none  whatever  are  enjoined  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  reasoning  obviously  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  other  sort  of  obligation  fur  the  Lord's 
day  than  for  a  church  festival.  The  well  known  practice  of 
Romish  Christians,  prevalejit  in  all  Popish  countries,  and  unre- 
buked  by  the  priesthood,  sustains  exactly  that  theory  of  Sabbatli 
observance  which  we  first  described.  After  the  duties  of  confes- 
sion and  hearing  mass  are  performed  in  the  morning,  the  rest  of 
the  holy-day  is  unhesitatingly  devoted  to  idleness,  amusements, 
or  actual  vice. 

The  Lutheran  communion,  as  ordered  by  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  their  coadjutors,  held  that  it  was  lawful  and  proper  for  church 
authorities  to  ordain  days  and  rites,  not  contrary  to  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  Scripture,  but  additional  to  those  appointed  therein.  It 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  noble  parts  of  their 
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testimony  against  Rome,   that  it  was  spiritual  tyranny  for  any 
church  authority,  however  legitimate,  to  ordain  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  Scripture,  or  to  enforce  any  ordinance  of 
liuman  authority,  however  innocent,  as  binding  on  the  Christian 
conscience,  or  as  necessary  to   acceptance  with  God.     But  they 
taught  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  might  lawfully  institute  rites, 
ordinances,  and  holy-days,  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God,  though 
additional  to  those  set  down  in  it:  and  that  they  might  lawfully 
change  such  ordinances,  from   time  to  time,  as  convenience  and 
propriety  required.     But  they   could  only  invite,  they  could  not 
compel  the  compliance   of  their  brethren  ;  and  this  compliance 
was  to  be  rendered,  not  of  necessity,  but  from  considerations  of 
Christian  comity,  peace,  and  convenience.     When  days  or  ordi- 
nances  additional   to   Scripture    were    thus  enjoined,   and    thus 
observed,  it   was  held  proper,  lawful  and  praiseworthy,  in   both 
]'ulers  and  ruled      And  the  Lutheran  symbols  expressly  assert  that 
it  was  bj^  this  kind  of  church  authority,  and  not  jure  divino,  that 
the  observance, of  the  Lord's  day  obtained  among  Christians;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  scripturally  made  binding  on  the  conscience 
of  Christians  any  more  than  the  observance  of  Easter  or  Christ- 
mas, or  of  any  other  day  newly  instituted  by   a  church  court,  in 
accordance   with   Christian   convenience  and    edification.     They 
also  teach  that  the  Sabbath,  with  its  strict  and  enforced  observ- 
ances, was  purely  a  Levitical  institution.     Before  proceeding  to 
substantiate  this  statement  from  their  symbols,  it  may  be  remarked 
in    passing,  that   we  have  here   an  explanation  of  the  face  that 
Ne'ander  and  other  German   antiquaries  so  heedlessly  surrender 
the  apostolic  authority  of  certain  church  usages,  which  they,  in 
common  with  the  Luthern  church,  yet  retain.     The  historian  just 
mentioned   says,  for  instance,   that  lie  finds  no  evidence  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  was  ever  practised  by  the  apostles.     But  this 
admission  does  not,  to  him,  carry  the  consequences  which  it  would 
involve  with  an  Immersionist,  Independent,  or  Presbyterian.     He 
can    still    defend    and  practise  the  rite,    as  seemly    and   lawful, 
because  he  holds  that  church  authority  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  observance  of  a  rite  so  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  apostles. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Immei'sionists   do  not  tell  this  part  of  the   story 
also,  when  they  ignorantly  quote  his  opinions  concerning  baptism. 
But  to  return.     In  the  28th  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
which  treats  of  "  the  power  of  the  bishops  or  clergy,  we  find  the 
following  :  [We  will  take  the   liberty   of  italicising  those  phrases 
which  we  wish  to  be  particularly  weighed.]     ''  What,  then,  should 
be  held  concerning  Sunday  and  other  similar  church  ordinances 
and  ceremonies?     To  this  our  party   make  the  following  reply: 
That  the  bishops  or  pastors  may  make  regulations,  in  order  that 
things  may  be  carried  on  orderly  in  the  church,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  the  grace  of  God,  nor  yet  iu  order  to  atone  for  sins,  or  to 
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bind  the  consciences  of  men  with  them,  to  hold  them  as  necessary 
services  of  God,  and  to  regard  them  as  if  they  commit  sin,  if  they 
break  them  without  offence  to  others.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Corinthians,  ordains  that  the  women  in  the  congregation  should 
cover  their  heads;  1  Cor.  11  :  5.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Tn  like  manner  is  the  regulation  concerning  Sunday^  concerning 
Easter^  concerning  Pentecost^  and  the  like  holy-days  and  rites. 
Those,  then,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  regulation  of  Sunday 
instead  of  the  Sabbath,  was  established  as  a  thing  necessary,  err 
very  much.  For  the  Holy  Scripture  has  abolished  the  Sabbath^  and 
it  teaches  that  all  ceremonies  of  the  old  law,  since  the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  discontinued.  And  yet,  as  it  was  of  need 
to  ordain  a  certain  daj',  so  that  the  people  might  know  when  they 
should  assemble,  the  Christian  church  ordained  Sunday  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  possessed  rather  more  inclination  and  willing- 
ness for  this  alteration,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  an 
example  of  Christian  liberty,  that  they  might  know  that  neither 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  other  day,  is  indispen- 
sable." Melancthon,  in  the  8th  article  of  his  "apology,"  ("  Of 
human  ordinances  in  the  church^''"')  briefly  asserts  the  same  view. 
"  Further,  the  most  ancient  ordinances  however  in  the  church,  as 
the  three  chief  festivals^  Sundays^  and  the  lihe^  which  were  estab- 
lished for  the  sake  of  order,  union  and  tranquility,  we  observe 
with  willingness.  And  with  regard  to  these,  our  teachers  preach 
to  the  people  in  the  most  commendatory  manner;  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  holding  forth  the  view,  that  they  do  not  justify 
before  God."  In  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism^  (which,  singularly 
enough,  follows  the  common  Popish  arrangement  of  merging  the 
second  commandment  under  the  first,  so  that  the  fourth  becomes 
the  third,)  is  the  following  : 

THE   THIRD   COMMANDMENT. 

Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  Sabbath-day. 
What  does  this  imply  f 

Ans.  "  Tiiat  w^e  should  fear  and  love  God,  so  that  we  may  not 
despise  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  word  ;  but  keep  it 
holy  ;  willingly  hear  and  learn  it."  Here  there  is  a  marked  gene- 
rality of  language,  and  evasion  of  every  thing  like  the  injunction 
of  a  Christian  Sabbath.  And,  in  Luther's  Larger  Catechism^ 
under  the  third  commandment,  it  is  said  expressly  :  "  This  com- 
mandment, therefore,  with  respect  to  its  outward  and  literal  sense, 
does  not  concern  us  Christians  ;  for  it  is  wholly  an  external  thing, 
like  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  confined  to  certain 
conditions,  persons,  times,  and  places,  which  are  now  all  abro- 
gated through  Christ.  But,  in  order  that  we  may  draw  up  for  the 
uninformed,  a  Christian  sense  of  what  God  requires  of  us  in  this 
commandment,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  we  keep  the  Sabbath 
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day,  not  for  the  sake  of  intelligent  and  learned  Christians — for 
tliese  have  no  need  of  it — but,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of 
physical  reasons  and  necessities,  which  nature  teaches  and  requires 
for  the  common  mass  of  people,  men-servants,  and  maid-servants, 
who  attend  during  the  whole  week  to  their  labour  and  employ- 
ments, so  that  they  may  also  have  a  day  set  apart  for  rest  and  re- 
creation ;  in  the  second,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
embrace  time  and  opportunity  on  these  Sabbath-days,  (since  we 
cannot  otherwise  embrace  them,)  to  attend  to  Divine  service,  so 
that  we  may  assemble  ourselves  to  liear  and  treat  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  afterwards  to  praise  him  in  singing  and  prayer." 

Luther,  however,  adds  that  no  one  should  deceive  himself  by 
Bup])osing  that  the  duty  of  associated  rest  and  worship  is  fulfilled 
by  simply  leaving  off  labour,  and  presenting  their  bodies  in  the 
church,  while,  like  the  Papists,  they  indulge  a  stupid  inattention 
to  the  service. 

Such  then,  is  the  theory  of  the  great  Lutheran  commnnity, 
distinctly  and  intelligently  avowed  !  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  as  explicitly  held  at  this  day  by  many  of 
their  divines,  perhaps  by  the  bulk  of  them  ;  while  tiie  almost 
universal  laxity  of  Sabbath  observance  in  Protestant  Brirope  (con- 
tinental) shows  that  the  theory  bears  it  legitimate  fruit  in  practice. 
It  was  related  a  few  yettrs  ago  by  an  eminent  American,  that 
when  visiting  the  pious  JSTeander,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
enquire  of  him  whether  the  rumour  were  true,  which  had  been 
spread  concerning  Gesenius,  the  great  Hebraist;  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  come  down  from  Halle  to  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Sunday  night's  theatricals  in  the 
Capital ;  which  were  more  brilliant  that  night  than  any  other  of 
tlie  week.  Neander  answered  that  it  was  true  ;  but  the  offence 
would  not  strike  German  christians  as  it  wonld  Americans.  For 
himself,  he  said,  he  wonld  not  go  to  theatricals  on  any  day, 
because  he  considered  them  unfriendly  to  spirituality  ;  but  ho 
should  not  scruple  to  do  on  the  Lord's  day,  any  thing  which  it  was 
right  for  a  Christian  to  do  on  any  other  day.  And  in  accordance, 
he  did  actually  secure  the  attendance  of  his  American  visitor 
(unawares  on  his  part)  at  a  sober  convivial  entertainment  the 
very  next  Sunday  afternoon  ! 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Germany  seem  now  to  appre- 
hend the  prime  necessity  of  a  stricter  Sabbath-observance  for  the 
interests  of  piety  ;  and  have  recently  combined  to  promote  it. 
Put  it  will  be  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  engraft  such  a  reform 
on  this  doctrinal  theory  of  Lutheranism.  No  plausible  tinkering 
with  a  doctrine  so  fundamentally  erroneous  will  suffice.  The 
connection  between  a  false  theory  and  a  vicious  practice  is  too 
inevitable.  If  the  reform  is  to  be  established  successfully,  its 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  retraction  of  these  opinions,  and 
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the  explicit   adoption  of  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  theory  of 
the  Lord's  day. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  Mennonite  church,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  holds  substantially  the  Lutheran  ideas  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  their  practice  is  influenced  by  them  in  a 
similar  way.  When  this  communion,  led  by  Menno  Simonist, 
set  about  ridding  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  fanatical  Anabap- 
tism,  they  were  careful  to  assume  so  much  of  the  prevalent 
religion  as  they  codd,  consistently,  with  their  essential  peculiari- 
ties, in  order  to  s^stantiate  their  plea  that  they  were  no  longer 
a  radical  political  sect,  but  a  proper,  evangelical  denomination. 
The  prevalent  Protestantism  of  those  countries  was  Lutheran  ;  and 
hence  the  theology  of  the  Mennonites,  and  their  ideas  of  Sabbath 
observance  are  largely  Lutheran.  The  articles  of  their  most 
current  confession,  are  silent  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day. 

Next  in  order,  should  be  mentioned  the  opinions  of  the  So- 
cinian  sect.     The  Kacovian  Catechism,  the  recognized  Confession 
of  this  body,  in  the  16th  century,  states  their  erroneous  belief  with 
unmistakeable   precision   and   brevity.     Under  the  fourth  com- 
mandment are  the  following  questions  and  answers: 
"  What  is  the  fourth  commandment?" 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy." 
"What  dost  thou  believe  concerning  this  commandment?" 
"I  believe  that  it  is  removed  under  the  new  covenant,  in  the 
way  in  which  other  ceremonies,  as  they    are  called,  are  takea 
away." 

"  Why,  then,  was  it  inserted  in  the  decalogue  ?" 
"Thus,  that  it  might  be  manifest  the  most  absolute  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  not  perfect,  andt4iat  some  indication  might  exist 
of  this  fact,  that  a  law  was  to  succeed  the  Mosaic  law,  by  far 
more  perfect,  the  law,  namely,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Did,  or  did   not,   Christ  ordain  that  we  should  observe  the 
day  which  they  call  Zord^s  day^  in  place  of  the  Sabbatli  ? 

"Not  at  all;  since  the  religion  of  Christ  entirely  removes  the 
distinction  of  days,  just  as  it  does  the  other  ceremonies,  as  they 
are  called  ;  as  the  Apostle  clearly  writes  in  Coloss.  2 :  16.  But 
since  we  see  that  the  Lord's  day  has  been  celebrated  tVom  of  old 
time  by  Christians,  we  permit  the  same  liberty  to  all  Christians." 
A  day  of  religious  rest,  then,  according  to  Socinians  is  utterly 
abolished  by  Christ,  just  as  the  otlierLevitical  ceremonies.  There 
is  no  obligation  whatever.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
unnecessarily  disturbing  venerated  customs,  such  Socinians  as 
choose,  are  perimtted  to  ohserm  the  Lord's  day.  It  will  be  a 
harmless  peculiarity!  To  understand  the  second  and  third 
answers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Socinians  wholly  deny 
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that  Christ  did  any  vicarious  or  atoning  work.  Having  denied  tin's, 
they  are  of  course  pressed  with  the  question  :  "  IIow,  then,  is  ho 
more  than  any  other  eminent  prophet ;  and  why  are  such  peculiar 
names  and  honours  given  him  by  Scripture?  Why  is  an  impor- 
tance 80  entirely  peculiar  attached  by  it  to  his  mission.  To  find  a 
plausible  answer  to  this  hard  query;  to  invent  a  nodus  vmdice 
dignus^  they  say  that  one  peculiarity  of  his  mission  was  to  reveal 
a  code  of  morality  greatly  more  pure  and  complete  than  that  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  thus  they  have  a  constant  polemi- 
cal interest  in  depreciating  and  misrepresenting  the  moral  code  of 
Moses.  So,  forsooth,  the  All- wise  placed  this  supererogatory 
precept,  which  was  of  only  temporary  authority,  in  the  summary 
of  his  eternal,  moral  law,  in  order  to  give  people  a  standing  hint 
of  the  fact  that  this  code  was  far  from  being  complete  !  Since 
the  coming  of  Christ,  men  need  no  such  hint,  according  to  the 
Socinians ;  for  one  great  part  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  tell  U8 
clearly  this  very  thing.  And  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  this 
precept  could  not  serve  that  purpose;  because  the  Old  Testament 
contained  no  indication  whatever,  that  this  was  not  as  good  and 
l)07ia  fide  a  commandment  as  all  the  rest.  One  feels  strongly 
tempted  to  characterize  this  nonsensical  position,  with  the  unsa- 
voury phrase,  which  Calvin  usually  applied  to  the  grosser  absurdi- 
ties of  his  opponents,  as  aputidum  coinrttentumP 

As  to  the  ground  held  by  the  Anglican  churcli,  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Lord's  day,  its  standards  are  indecisive.  It  holds 
the  same  opinion  Math  the  Augsburg  Confession,  concerning  tlio 
power  of  the  church  to  ordain  rites,  ceremonies,  and  holy-days, 
additional,  but  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  has  not  ob- 
served the  scriptural  modesty  of  the  Lutherans,  in  enforcing  the 
uniform  observance  of  these  human  appointments.  While  its 
theory  on  this  point  is  not  greatly  more  exaggerated  in  words  than 
that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  its  practice  has  been  unspeak- 
ably more  tyrannical.  The  twentieth  of  the  "Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles," ("Of  the  authority  of  the  Church,")  says  :  "The  church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written,  &c."  The 
thirty-fourth  says:  "Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment, 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought 
to  be  rebuked  openly,  (that  other  may  fear  to  do  the  like,)  as  he 
that  otfendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  church,  and 
hnrteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  con- 
sciences of  the  weak  brethren."  The  articles  contain  no  nearer 
reference  to  the  Lord's  day.     Our  purpose  in  quoting  these  words 
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will  be  seen  in  connexion  with  the  following  from  the  thirteenth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions : 


(( 


Due  celebration  of  Sunda/ys  and  holy-daysP 

"  All  manner  of  persons  within  the  church  of  England,  shall 
from  henceforth  celebrate  and  keep  the  Lord's  day,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  and  other  holy  days,  according  to  God's  holy  will 
and  pleasure,  and  the  orders  of  the  church  of  England  prescribed 
in  that  behalf,"  &c. 

The  church  of  England,  then,  is  not,  by  her  standards,  defi- 
nitely committed  to  that  loose  theory  which  we  have  unfolded ; 
but  the  association  of  Sundays  and  holy-days,  as  equal  in  their 
clai^ns,  and  the  nature  of  their  authority,  is  signincant.  The 
church,  according  to  these  articles,  has  power  to  ordain  days,  addi- 
tional to  those  appointed  in  Scripture,  provided  they  are  not  con- 
demned in  Sci'ipture;  and  to  enforce  their  observance  by  censures. 
And  it  is  plainly  implied  that  the  obligation  to  keep  a  Sunday  is 
only  of  the  same  character  with  the  obligation  to  keep  an  Epiphany 
or  Good  Friday.  Both  are  alike  according  to  God's  holy  will ; 
but  it  is  God's  will,  not  pronounced  in  Scripture,  but  through  the 
authoritative  decree  of  the  church.  It  was  the  primitive  church 
which  introduced  the  festivals  of  Epiphany  and  others;  audit 
was  the  same  authority  which  introduced  Sunday.  As  the  thirty- 
fourth  article  claims  that  the  same  church  authority  which  made, 
can  unmake  or  alter  these  appointments,  it  would  seem  that  even 
the  Lord's  day  might  be  liable  to  change  by  human  authority.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  Protestant,  who  believes  that  the  tradi- 
tions and  ordinances  of  the  church  are  not  divinely  infallible,  and 
who  yet  places  the  Lord's  day  and  the  church  holy-days  on  the 
same  basis  of  authority,  can  consistently  esteem  the  obligations  of 
tlie  Sabbath,  as  sacredly  as,  in  our  judgment,  they  require.  Yet 
we  doubt  not  that  many  devout  and  evangelical  Episcopalians, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  do  regard  them  as  highly  as 
the  best  Christians  in  the  world.  The  opposite  practices  and 
feelings  of  many  of  the  "high  church,"  are  well  known.  Their 
worst  examplar  is  to  be  seen  in  Laud  and  his  "Declaration 
of  S])orts."  The  Episcopalians  of  his  party,  in  that  day,  were  the 
most  bitter  enemies  of  those  holy  men,  who  iirst  restored  to  the 
Protestant  world  the  blessed  doctrine  that  the  church  of  God  still 
possessed  its  Sabbath  by  Divine  authority  ;  branding  them  with 
the  names  of  Judaizers  and  Sabbatarians. 

We  proceed  now  to  state  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  and  some  of 
the  reformed  churches.  By  consulting  Calvin's  Institutes,  (B.IL, 
chap.  8.,)  it  will  be  seen  that  his  views  of  Sabbath-observance  are 
substantially  those  of  Luther.  He  states  that,  among  the  Israel- 
ites, there  were  three  grounds  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  ;  first,  that  it  might  be  a  type  of  that  cessation  of  the  works 
61 
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of  self-rigbteonsness  which  true  believers  practise;  second,  that 
there  might  be  a  stated  day  for  public  worship  ;  and  third,  that 
domestic  animals  and  servants  might  enjoy  a  merciful  rest  from 
bodily  labour.  Only  the  last  two  of  these  grounds  exist,  accord- 
ing to  Calvin,  under  the  New  Testament.  Etence  he  says  :  (Ch.  8., 
Sec.  33.)  "  We  celebrate  it  not  with  scrupulous  rigour,  as  a  cere- 
mony which  we  conceive  to  be  a  figure  of  some  spiritual  mystery, 
but  only  use  it  as  a  remedy  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order 
in  the  church."  In  the  previous  section  he  says  :  "  Though  the 
SaMath  is  abrogated^  yet  it  is  still  customary  among  us  to  assemble 
on  stated  days,  for  hearing  the  Word,  for  breaking  the  mystic 
bread,  and  for  public  prayers;  and  also  to  allow  servants  and 
labourers  a  remission  from  their  labour."  And  in  section  34: 
"  Thus  vanish  all  the  dreams  of  false  prophets,  who  in  past  ages 
have  infected  the  people  with  a  Jewish  notion,  affirming  that 
nothing  but  the  ceremonial  part  of  this  commandment,  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  appointment  of  the  seventh  day,  has 
been  abrogated;  but  that  the  moral  part  of  it,  that  is,  the  observ- 
ance of  one  day  in  seven,  still  remains.  But  this  is  only  changing 
the  day  in  contempt  of  the  Jews,  while  they  retain  the  same 
opinion  of  the  holiness  of  a  day  ;  for,  on  this  principle,  the  same 
mysterious  signification  would  be  attributed  to  particular  days, 
which  formerly  obtained  among  the  Jews."  And  in  the  same 
tenour,  he  remarks  upon  Coloss.  ii :  16.  ("Let  no  man,  therefore, 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy-day,  or  of  the 
tlio  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days.")  "  Such  a  distinction 
(of  days)  suited  the  Jews,  to  observe  sacredly  the  appointed 
(hays,  l)y  separating  them  from  other  days.  Among  Christimis^ 
such  a  distinctmi  hath  ceased.  But,  somebody  will  say  that  we 
still  retain  some  observance  of  days.  I  answer,  that  we  by  no 
means  observe  them,  as  if  there  were  any  religion  in  holy-days, 
or  as  if  it  were  not  right  to  labour  then  ;  but  the  regard  is  paid  to 
polity  and  good  order,  not  to  the  days."  In  the  Genevan  Cate- 
chism, written  by  Calvin  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  dedicated 
to  the  ministers  of  East  Frisia  in  the  JN^etherlands,  the  statements 
already  quoted  from  the  Institutes  are  so  exactly  reproduced,  that 
they  need  not  be  repeated.  In  the  Ileidelbnrg  Catechism,  the 
symbol  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  Palatinate,  the 
opinions  of  Calvin  are  adopted,  though  stated  with  such  brevity, 
that  we  learn  them  in  part  by  inference.  The  one  hundred  and 
third  question  and  answer  are  : 

"What  doth  God  enjoin  in  the  fourth  commandment?" 
"First:  That  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  schools  be 
preserved  ;  and  that  I,  with  others,  diligently  frequent  the  Divine 
assemblies,  industriously  hear  the  Word  of  God,  make  use  of  the 
sacraments,  join  my  prayers  also  to  the  public  prayers,  and  bestow 
something  on  the  poor  according  to  my  ability.    Second  :  That  in 
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all  my  life  I  shall  abstain  from  wicked  actions,  permitting  the 
Lord  to  do  his  work  in  me  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  shall 
begin  that  everlasting  Sabbath  in  this  life."  The  ideas  of  Calvin 
are  here  so  evidently  involved,  and  there  is  so  studious  an  avoid- 
ance in  the  generality  of  the  terms,  of  all  reference  to  the  conse- 
cration of  a  given  day,  by  Divine  authority,  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  our  surmises. 

To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  close  relationship  between  So- 
cinianism  and  Arminianism,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the 
latter  sect,  at  its  birth,  adopted  an  idea  of  the  Lord's  day  only 
less  relaxed  than  that  of  the  former.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
citations ;  a  single  passage  from  Limborch,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished heads  of  their  seminary  in  Amsterdam,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Romans  xiv:  5,  will  be  both  sufficiently  distinct  and 
authoritative : 

Romans  xiv :  5.  "Another  esteemeth  every  day  alike,"  viz : 
(explains  Limborch)  "The  converts  to  Christ  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  ritual  law  was  never 
imposed,  did  not  recognize  this  distinction  of  days,  but  esteemed 
all  days  equal,  and  one  no  more  noble  than  another.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  apostles  and  primitive  church  were  already  ac- 
customed to  assemble  in  sacred  meetings  the  first  day  of  the 
week;  but  not  because  they  believed  that  day  more  eminent  than 
any  other,  nor  because  they  believed  the  rest  of  that  day  to  be  a  part 
of  Divine  worship,  as  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  had  been  under 
tlielaw;  nor  that  it  must  be  observed  with  rigour,  as  formerly, 
under  the  law.  By  no  means  :  but  because  it  was  convenient  to 
designate  some  time  for  sacred  exercises  ;  and  that  a  man  might 
the  better  be  at  leisure  for  them,  rest  also  from  daily  labour  was 
required.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  tiie  Lord  rose  from 
the  dead,  (which  is  thus  called  the  Lord's  day.  Rev.  i :  10,)  seemed 
most  meet  to  be  destined  to  these  services ;  but  not  because  it 
was  judged  more  holy,  or  because  a  rigid  rest  and  cessation  of  all 
work  in  observing  that  day  was  a  part  of  Divine  worship.  For 
thus,  it  would  have  heen  not  a  taking  off  of  the  yolce^  hut  a  shifting 

of  ity 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Protestant  churches  of 
continental  Europe  have  all  occupied  this  ground,  concerning  the 
sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day.  These  churches,  properly  speak- 
ing, have  never  had  the  Sabbath  ;  for  it  lias  only  been  to  them  a 
holy-day,  ranking  no  higher  than  Christmas  or  Easter,  or  a  season 
set  apart  by  civil  enactment,  or  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
concert  in  public  worship;  and  not  a  sacred  day  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment. The  manner  in  which  it  is  desecrated,  commonly, 
throughout  the  Protestant  States  of  the  continent  is  shocking  to 
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Popery.  But  we  have  now  seen  that  this  desecration  is  not  an 
accidental  irregularity:  it  is  the  natural  and  proper  result  of  the 
tiieory  in  which  these  churches  have  been  educated  since  the  re- 
formation. That  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  reformers  should 
have  failed  to  embrace  the  truth  concerning  the  Lord's  day,  is 
indeed  no  subject  of  surprise.  That  men  emerging  at  a  bound 
from  tlie  meridian  darkness  of  Popery  into  Gospel  light  should 
see  all  things  correctly  at  first,  was  not  to  be  expected.  That  they 
saw  so  many  things  "eye  to  eye,"  and  erred  in  so  few,  is  a  wonder, 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth. 
It  is  wholesome  to  become  acquainted  with  tlieir  few  errors,  and 
to  explode  them  ;  for  it  will  tend  to  correct  tiiat  overweening  spirit 
of  party  which  ever  prompts  Christians  to  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  men,  like  those  who  said:  "I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
ApoIIos,  and  I  of  Cephas."  But  it  may  well  be  inquired  also, 
whether  a  part  of  the  spiritual  decline  which  has  almost  extin- 
guished the  true  light  in  the  ancient  seats  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
VYitsius  and  ])e,Moor,  is  not  due  to  this  misconception  of  Sabbath 
obligation,  and  its  consequent  neglect.  The  sacred  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven  is  God's  ap[)ointed  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
piety :  when  piety  vanishes,  orthodoxy  necessarily  follows  it  in 
due  time. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
establish  the  theory  of  a  Chvistian  Sabhath^  since  the  reformation, 
was  made  among  the  English  Puritans.  About  the  year  1595,  a 
dissenting  minister  of  Suilblk,  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound,  published  a 
book  entitled  "  Sahhatum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti^  or,  The 
True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  view 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Tliis  treatise 
Lad  great  currenc}'  among  the  devout  dissenters,  and  evangelical 
churchmen,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  which  con- 
tinued, under  repeated  attempts  for  its  suppression  by  high 
church  authorities,  until  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  became 
those  of  the  bulk  of  sincere  Christians  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  colonies.  Archbishop  Whitgift  condemned 
Dr.  Bound's  book  to  suppression.  James  I.  published  his  Decla- 
ration of  Sports,  encouraging  the  people  to  dancing,  trials  of 
archery,  erecting  May-poles,  and  other  amusements,  at  any  hours 
of  the  Lord's  day  not  occupied  by  public  worship.  The  flood  of 
immoralities  introduced  by  this  measure  became  so  odious,  that 
the  secular  magistrates,  at  the  ui-gent  instance  of  the  people  them- 
selves, suppressed  the  Sunday  sports.  Under  Charles  I.,  Laud 
invoked  the  aid  of  his  clergy  to  reestablish  them  ;  and  the  strange 
spectacle  was  seen,  of  the  laity  petitioning  against  the  profane 
desecration  of  the  sacred  day,  and  their  spiritual  guides  compel- 
ling them  to  perpetrate  it !  (Neal.  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  Yol.  I., 
Ch.  8.;  Vol.  IL,  Ch.  2-5f) 
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The  first  great  Synod  which  ever  propounded,  in  modern  ages, 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  day,  was  the  Westminister  Assem- 
bly. Their  confession  ot  faith,  which  is  now  the  standard  of  the 
Scotch,  Irish  and  American  Presbyterian,  and  of  many  indepen- 
dent churches,  states  the  truth  so  luminiously,  (Ch.  xxi..  Sec.  7-8,) 
that  we  shall  repeat  their  words  here,  though  familiar,  as  the  best 
statement  of  the  proposition  and  text  of  our  subsequent  discus- 
sion. 

Sec.  7.  "As  it  is  of  the  law  of  nature  that,  in  general,  a  due 
proportion  of  time  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  so  in  his 
word,  by  a  positive,  moral,  and  perpetual  commandment,  binding 
all  men,  in  all  ages.  He  hath  particularly  appointed  one  day  in 
seven  for  a  Sabbath,  to  be  kept  holy  unto  Him  ;  which-from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  the  last 
day  of  the  week  ;  and,  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was 
changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  the  Lord's  day,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world  as  the  Christian  Sabbath." 

Sec.  8.  "This  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy  nnto  the  Lord,  when 
men  after  a  due  pi'cparing  of  their  hearts,  and  ordering  of  their 
common  affairs  beforehand,  do  not  only  observe  an  holy  rest  all 
the  day  from  their  own  works,  words,  and  thoughts,  about  their 
wordly  employments  and  recreations  ;  but  also  are  taken  up  the 
whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  his  worship, 
and  in  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy." 

As  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were 
generally  adopted  by  the  Calvinistic  dissenters  of  England  and 
America,  they  also  embraced  these  views  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Immersionist  denominations  of  these  countries,  which  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  Baptists,  came  from  a  mixed  origin.  The 
first  idea  and  nucleus  of  the  sect  in  England  were  from  the 
Anabaptisra  of  the  Netherlands  and  lower  Germany.  That 
continental  sect  was  at  first  every  where  persecuted,  and  in  the 
long  and  terrible  oppression  of  Protestantism,  in  the  Netherlands, 
under  Charles  Y.,  and  his  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  they  in  common 
with  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  emigrated  in  vast  numbers  to 
every  accessible  place  of  refuge.  The  commercial  and  religious 
aflinities  of  England  and  the  low  countries  were  then  very  close  ; 
so  that  thousands  of  the  Protestant  middle  classes  of  that 
wretched  land  were  soon  found  settled  in  London,  Norwich  and 
other  towns.  It  was  thus  especially,  that  Anabaptism  took  root 
on  English  soil.  The  Baptist  churches  afterwards  formed,  received 
their  other  element  from  the  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  Indepen- 
dents, in  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  immersion  and  psedobap- 
tism  were  both  practised  by  compromise.  This  independent 
element  was  Calvinistic  and  Sabbatarian  ;  the  Anabaptist  ma- 
terial was  Arrninian  in  doctrine,  and  practised  the  loose  views  of 
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Luther  concerning  the  Sabbath.  Hence,  the  Baptist  churches  of 
England  and  those  of  this  country,  which  are  their  counterparts 
differed  among  themselves,  and  presented  mixture  and  diversity 
of  usage  on  both  these  points.  The  new  American  sect,  self-styled 
[Reformers,  popularly  known  as  Campbellite,  has  adopted  the 
boldest  view  propounded  by  the  Socinians ;  presenting  here 
another  evidence  of  its  Socinian  tendencies. 

Wesleyanism  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Anglican  church,  with  the 
mystical  Arminianism  of  the  Moravians,  and  of  Holland,  superin- 
duced upon  it.  The  Lutheran  ism  of  this  country  claims  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  that  of  Germany,  only  stripped  of  its  Erastianism 
and  doctrine  of  religious  establishments.  It  takes  pride  in  repub- 
lishing the  symbols  of  Melancthon  and  Luther.  The  Episcopacy 
of  America  strives  to  be  a  counterpart  of  that  of  England.  The 
reader  will  now  easily  comprehend,  from  this  historical  review, 
what  would  naturally  be  the  views  of  these  several  denominations 
concerning  Sabbath-observance,  and  what  is  the  legitimate  source 
of  that  diversity,  vagueness  and  license,  which  are  exhibited  in 
this  country,  in  our  Sabbath  usages.  To  particularize  further 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  might  be  supposed  invidious. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  the  attempt  to  give  a  full  but  summary 
statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Presbyterians  assert  the 
doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  as  it  is  set  forth  in  their  confession. 
And  first :  it  is  most  obvious  that  if  the  Sabbath  law  contained  in 
the  decalogue  is  "a  positive,  moral  and  perpetual  commandment, 
binding  all  men,  in  all  ages,"  and  not  ceremonial  and  positive, 
like  the  Jewish  laws  of  meats,  new  moons  and  sacrilices,  it  can- 
not have  passed  away  along  with  the  other  temporary  shadows  of 
Judaism.  If  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Levitical  economy  for 
the  first  time,  but  was  in  force  before,  and  if  it  was  binding  not 
on  Jews  only,  buton  all  men,  then  the  abrogation  of  that  economy 
cannot  have  abrogated  that  which  it  did  not  institute.  The 
apostle  Paul  justifies  us  here,  by  using  an  argument  exactly 
parallel  in  a  similiar  case.  "The  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  cannot  disannul."  Gal.  iii:  17.  Upon  the  question 
whether  the  fourth  commandment  was  of  Mosaic  origin,  or  earlier, 
the  fathers  were  divided  ;  and  this  fact  is  another  among  the 
many  proofs  of  their  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
literature  and  antiquities. 

That  it  is  a  positive,  moral,  and  perpetual  command,  we  argue 
from  the  facts  that  there  is  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  things, 
making  such  an  institution  necessary  to  man's  religious  interests; 
and  that  this  necessity  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  That  it  is  man's  duty  to  worship  God,  none  will  dispute. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  this  worship  should  be  in  part  social; 
because  man  is  a  being  of  social  alFectious,  and  subject  to  social 
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obligations ;  and  because  one  of  tbe  great  ends  of  worship  is  the 
display  of  the  Divine  glory  before  our  fellow-creatures.  Social 
worship  cannot  be  conducted  without  the  appointment  of  a  stated 
day  ;  and  what  more  reasonable  than  that  the  Divine  authority, 
who  is  the  object  of  this  worship,  should  meet  this  necessity,  by 
himself  fixing  the  day  for  all  mankind  ?  And  even  for  the  culti- 
vation of  our  individual  devotion,  a  periodical  season  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  creatures  of  habit  and  of  finite  capacities,  like  us. 
"What  is  not  regularly  done  will  soon  be  omitted ;  for  periodical 
recurrence  is  the  very  foundation  of  habit.  Unless  these  spiritual 
thoughts  and  exercises  were  attached  to  some  certain  season,  they 
would  inevitably  be  pushed  out  of  the  minds  of  carnal  and  sen- 
suous beings  like  man,  by  the  cares  of  this  world.  Now,  when  it 
is  our  duty  to  perform  a  certain  work,  it  is  also  our  duty  to 
employ  all  the  necessary  means  ior  it.  The  question,  whether  the 
Sabbath  command  is  moral  or  ])ositive,  seems,  therefore,  to  admit 
of  a  very  simple  solution.  Whether  one  day  in  six,  or  one  in 
eight,  might  not  have  seemed  to  the  Divine  wisdom  admissible 
for  this  purpose;  or  which  day  of  the  seven,  the  first  or  last, 
should  be  consecrated  to  it,  or  what  should  be  tlie  particular  ex- 
ternal ceren:ionies  for  its  observance;  all  these  things,  we  freely 
admit,  are  of  merely  positive  institution,  and  may  be  changed  by 
the  Divine  Legislator.  But  that  man  shall  observe  some  stated, 
recurring  period  of  religious  worship,  is  as  much  a  dictate  of  the 
natural  reason  and  conscience,  as  immediate  a  result  of  the 
natural  relations  of  man  to  God,  as  that  man  shall  worship  his 
God  at  all.  And  no  reason  can  be  shown  wh/this  original  moral 
obligation  was  more  or  less  stringent  upon  the  Israelites  of  the 
Mosaic  period,  than  on  men  before  or  since  them.  If  the  ground, 
of  the  Sabbath  institution,  in  the  moral  relations  existing  by 
nature,  is  universal  and  perpetual,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  precept  to  be  so  also? 

We  argue  further,  that  the  enactment  of  the  Sabbath-law  does 
not  date  from  Moses,  but  was  coeval  with  the  human  race.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  first  institutions  of  paradise.  Tlie  sanctification 
of  the  seventh  day  took  place  from  the  very  end  of  the  week  of 
creation.  (Gen.  ii  :  3.)  For  whose  observance  was  the  day,  then, 
consecrated  or  set  apart,  if  not  for  man's  ?  Not  for  God's ; 
because  the  glorious  paradox  is  forever  true  of  him,  that  his  in- 
eff'able  quiet  is  as  perpetual  as  his  ever-active  providence.  Not 
surely  for  the  angels'?  but  for  Adam's.  Doubtless,  Eden  wit- 
nessed the  sacred  rest  ol  him  and  his  consort  from 

"The  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour,  which  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful." 
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And  from  that  time  downward,  we  have  indications,  brief  indeed 
but  as    numerous  as   we  should  expect  in    the   brief  record  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  con- 
tinued to  be  an  institution  of  the  patriarchal  religion,     A  slight 
probable  evidence  of  this  may  even  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
seven  has  ever  been  a  sacred   and  symbolical  number,  among 
Patriarchs,  Israelites,  and   Pagans.     In  Genesis   we  read  of  the 
"seven  clean  beasts,"  the  "seven  well-favoured,"  and  "seven  lean 
kine,"  the  "  seven  ears  of  corn,  rank  and  good."    Now  there  is  no 
natural  phenomenon  to  suggest  the  number  ;  for  no  noted  heavenly 
body,  or  natural  element,  revolves  precisely  in  seven  hours,  days, 
weeks,  or  months.    Whence  the  peculiar  idea  everywhere  attached 
to  the  number,  if  not  from   the  institution  of  a  week  for  our  first 
parents?     But  to  proceed  to  more  solid  facts:     It  is  at  least  pro- 
bable  that  the   "end   of  days,"   (Gen.  iv:3,)  rendered  in   our 
version,  "process  of  time,"  at  which  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their 
sacrifices,  was  the  end  of  the  week,  the  seventh,  or  Sabbath-day. 
In  Gen.  vii  :  10,  we  find  God  himself  observing  the  weekly  inter- 
val in  the  preparations  for  the  flood.     We  find  anotlier  clear  hint 
of  the  observance  of  the  weekly  division  of  time  by  Noah  and  his 
family  in  their  floating  prison.  (Gen.  viii :  10-12.)    The  patriarch 
twice  waited  a  period  of  seven  days  to  send  out  his  dove.     From 
Gen.  xxix  :  27,  we  learn  that  it  was  customary  among  the  patri- 
archs of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  days  of  Laban,  to  continue  a  wed- 
ding festival  a  week  ;  and  the  very  term  of  service  rendered  by 
Jacob  for  his  two  wives,  shows  the  use  made  of  the  number  seven 
as  the  customary  duration  of  a  contract  for  domestic  servitude. 
Gen.  1:  10,  shows  us  that  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death,  a  week  was 
also   the  length   of  the   most  honourable   funeral   exercises.    In 
Exod.  xii :  3-20,  we  find  the  first  institution  of  the  passover,  when 
as  yet  there  was  no  Mosaic  institutions.     This  feast  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  last  a  week.     In  Exod.  xvi :  22-30,  where  we  read  the 
first  account  of  the  manna,  we  find  the  Sabbath  institution  already 
in  force  ;  and  no  candid  mind  will  say  that  this  is  the  history  of  its 
first  enactment.     It  is  spoken  of  as  a  rest  with  which  the  people 
ought  to  have  been  familiar.     But  the  people  bad  not  yet  come  to 


Sinai,  and  none  of  its  institutions  had  been 


given. 


Here,  then, 


we  have  the  Sabbath's  rest  enforced  on  Israel,  before  the  cere- 
monial law  was  set  up,  and  two  weekly  variations  wrought  in  the 
standing  miracle  of  the  manna,  in  order  to  facilitate  it.  And 
when  at  length  we  come  to  the  formal  command  of  the  decalogue, 
it  is  expressed  in  terms -which  clearly  indicate  that  the  Sabbath 
was  an  institution  already  known,  of  which  the  obligation  was 
now  only  re-afiirmed. 

The  very  fact  that  this  precept  found  a  place  in  the  awful  "  ten 
words,"  is  of  itself  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  positive  and 
ceremonial,  but  a  moral  and  perpetual  statute.     Confessedlyj  there 
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is  nothing  else  ceremonial  here.  An  eminent  distinction  was 
mven  to  the  subjects  of  these  ten  commands,  by  the  mode  in 
which  God  delivered  them.  They  were  given  first  of  all.  They 
were  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  by  God's  own  voice 
of  thunder,  which  moulded  its  tremendous  sounds  into  syllables 
80  loud  that  the  whole  multitude  around  the  distant  base  of  the 
mount  heard  them  break  articulate  from  the  cloud  upon  its  peak. 
"  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness, with  a  great  voice ;  and  he  added  no  mjOreP  (Deut.  v :  22.) 
Ko  other  words  shared  the  same  distinction.  And  then  they  were 
engraven,  by  God's  own  agency,  on  two  stone  tables,  whose  dura- 
hihty  was  to  represent  the  perpetual  obligation  of  all  which  was 
written  upon  it.  ITow  can  it  be  believed  tliat  this  one  ceremonial 
precept  has  been  thrust  in  here,  where  all  else  is  of  obligation  as 
old,  and  as  universal  as  the  race?  This  is  strengthened  also  by 
the  reflection  that  the  ground  first  assigned  in  Genesis,  and  here 
repeated  for  its  enactment,  is  in  nosense  Jewish  or  national.  God's 
work  of  creation  in  six  days,  and  his  rest  the  seventh,  have  just  as 
much  relation  to  one  tribe  of  Adam's  descendants  as  to  another. 
Note  the  contrast :  that,  in  many  cases,  when  ceremonial  and 
Jewish  commands  are  given,  like  the  passover,  a  national  or 
Jewish  event  is  assigned  as  its  ground,  like  the  exodus  from 
Egypt. 

The  assertion  that  the  Sabbath  was  coeval  with  the  human 
race,  and  was  intended  for  the  observation  of  all,  receives  collate- 
ral confirmation  also  from  the  early  traditions  concerning  it,  which 
pervade  the  first  Pagan  literature.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Homer  and  Ilesiod  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Moses,  sabbatical 
allusions,  which  would  have  been  to  their  hearers  unintelligible. 
They  must  be  the  remnants  of  those  primeval  traditions  of  patri- 
archal religion,  which  had  been  transferred  by  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  to  the  isles  of  Chittiin.  The  early  allusions  to  a  sacred 
seventh  day  may  be  sufficiently  exhibited  by  citing  a  collection  of 
them  from  Eusebius'  Prepan^atio  Evangelica^  (L.  xiii..  Sec.  13,) 
which  he  quotes  from  the  Stromata  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
The  latter  father  is  represented  as  saying :  "  That  the  seventh  day 
is  sacred,  not  the  Hebrews  only,  but  the  Gentiles  also  acknow- 
ledge, according  to  which  the  whole  universe  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables revolves."     Hesiod,  for  instance,  thus  says  concerning  it : 

"  The  first,  the  fourth  also,  and  the  seventh  is  a  sacred  day."  (/spov  'Jjjxotp.) 
Dierum,  line  6. 

And  again :  "  The  seventh  day  once  more,  the  splendid  dawn  of  the 


sun. 


And  Homer :  "  The  seventh  then  arrived,  the  sacred  dav, 
Again:  "The  seventh  was  sacred.'" 
52 
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^'  The  seventh  dawn  was  at  hand,  and  with  this  all  the  series  is  com- 
pleted." 

And  once  more  :  "■  On  the  seventh  day,  we  left  the  stream  of  Acheron." 

And  thus  also  writes  Callimachus  the  poet :  "  It  was  now  the  Sabbath 
day  :  and  with  this  all  was  accomplished.'' 

Again:  "The  seventh  day  is  among  the  fortunate;  yea,  the  seven  is 
the  parent-day." 

Again :  "  The  seventh  day  is  first,  and  the  seventh  day  is  the  com- 
plement." 

And  :  ''All  things  in  the  starry  sky  are  found  in  sevens;  and  shine  in 
their  ordained  cycles." 

"  And  this  day,  the  elegies  of  Solon  also  proclaim  as  more  sacred,  in  a 
wonderful  mode." 

Thus  far  Clement  and  Eusebius.  Josephus,  in  his  last  book 
against  Apion,  affirms  that  "  there  could  be  found  no  city,  either 
of  the  Grecians  or  Barbarians,  who  owned  not  a  seventh  day's  rest 
from  labour."  This  of  course  is  exaggerated.  Philo,  cotemporary 
with  Josephus,  calls  the  Sabbath  so pryj  'n'av6r}i^os. 

We  argue  pnce  more,  that  the  Sabbath  never  was  a  Levitical 
institution,  because  God  commanded  its  observance  both  by  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  the  very  laws  of  Moses.  "  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within, 
thy  gates. ''^  To  see  the  force  of  the  argument  from  this  fact,  the 
reader  must  contrast  the  jealous  care  with  which  "the  stranger," 
the  pagan  foreigner  residing  in  an  Israelitish  community,  was  pro- 
hibited from  all  share  in  their  ritual  services.  'No  foreigner  could 
partake  of  the  passover — it  was  sacrilege.  Tie  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  court  of  the  temple  where  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Now,  when  the  foreigner  is  com- 
manded to  share  the  Sabbath  rest,  along  with  the  Israelite,  does 
not  this  prove  that  rest  to  be  no  ceremonial,  no  type,  like  the  pass- 
over  and  the  altar,  but  a  universal  moral  institution,  designed  for 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike  ? 

We  have  thus  established  this  assertion  on  an  impregnable 
basis,  because  the  argument  from  it  is  direct  and  conclusive.  If 
the  Sabbath  command  was  in  full  force  before  Moses,  the  passing 
away  of  Moses'  law  does  not  remove  it.  If  it  always  was  binding, 
on  grounds  as  general  as  the  human  race,  on  all  tribes  of  mankind, 
the  dissolution  of  God's  special  covenant  with  the  family  of  Jacob 
did  not  repeal  it.  If  its  nature  is  moral  and  practical,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  substance  for  the  types  does  not  supplant  it.  The 
reason  that  the  ceremonial  laws  were  temporary  was  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  them  was  temporary.  They  were  abrogated  because 
they  were  no  longer  needed.  But  the  practical  need  for  a  Sabbath 
is  the  same  in  all  ages.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  that  this  day 
is  the  bulwark  of  practical  religion  in  the  world,  that  its  proper 
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observance  every  where  goes  hand  in  hand  with  piety  and  the  true 
worship  of  God  ;  that  where  there  is  no  Sabbath  there  is  no  Chris- 
tianity, it  becomes  an  impossible  supposition  that  God  would  make 
tlie  institution  temporary.  The  necessity  for  the  Sabbath  has  not 
ceased,  therefore  it  is  not  abrogated.  In  its  nature,  as  well  as  its 
necessity,  it  is  a  permanent,  moral  command.  All  such  laws  are 
as  incapable  of  change  as  the  God  in  whose  character  they  are 
founded.  Unlike  mere  positive  or  ceremonial  ordinances,  the 
authorit}^  of  which  ceases  as  soon  as  God  sees  fit  to  repeal  the 
command  for  them,  moral  precepts  can  never  be  repealed;  because 
the  purpose  to  repeal  them  would  imply  a  change  in  the  unchange- 
able, and  a  depravation  in  the  perfect  character  of  God. 

3.  We  will  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  from  which  the  abrogation  of  the 
Sabbath  obligations  has  been  argued,  together  with  some  conside- 
rations growing  out  of  them.  In  attempting  to  refute  the  exposi- 
tion and  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  those 
obligations,  we  shall  not  pause  to  attribute  each  gloss  which  we 
reject  to  its  especial  author,  or  load  our  page  with  citations  of 
learned  names.  It  may  be  remarked  once  for  all  in  the  outset, 
that  the  erroneous  expositions  of  Calvin  are  far  the  least  objection- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  subtle  and  acute  ;  and  that 
those  of  Neander  are  in  full  contrast  with  his  in  both  these 
respects. 

The  first  passage  is  that  contained,  with  some  variation,  in 
Matt,  xii :  1-8,  Mark  ii :  23-28,  Luke  vi :  1-5.  The  reader,  on  ex- 
amining these  places  in  connexion,  and  supplying  from  the  second 
or  third  evangelist  what  is  omitted  by  the  first,  will  find  that  our 
Lord  advances  five  ideas  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Tlis 
hungry  and  wearied  disciples,  passing  with  him  through  the  fields 
of  ripe  corn,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Deut. 
xxiii :  25,  to  pluck,  rub  out,  and  eat  some  grains  of  wheat,  as  a 
slight  refreshment.  The  pharisees  sieze  the  occasion  to  cavil  that 
He  had  thus  permitted  them  to  break  the  Sabbath  law,  by  engaging 
in  the  preparation  of  their  food  in  sacred  time ;  objecting  thus 
against  the  trivial  task  of  rubbing  out,  and  winnowing  from  the 
chaft'  a  few  heads  of  wheat  as  they  walked  along.  Our  Saviour 
defends  them  and  himself  by  saying,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
necessity  created  by  their  hunger  justified  the  departure  from  the 
letter  of  the  law,  as  did  David's  necessity,  when  fleeing  for  his 
life  he  employed  the  shew-bread  (and  innocently)  to  relieve  his 
hunger ;  second,  that  the  example  of  the  priests,  who  performed 
necessary  manual  labour  without  blame  about  the  temple  on  the 
Sabbath,  justified  what  his  disciples  had  done;  third,  that  God 
preferred  the  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  his  law,  which  enjoins 
humanity  and  mercy,  over  a  mere  compliance  wath  its  outward 
rites ;  for,  in   the  fourth   place,  God's  design  in  instituting  the 
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Sabbath  bad  been  purely  a  humane  one,  seeing  He  had  intended 
it,  not  as  a  burdensome  ceremonial  to  gall  tlie  necks  of  men  to  no 
benevolent  purpose,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  true  welfare 
of  the  human  race;  and  last,  that  He  himself,  as  the  Messiah,  was 
the  Divine  and  Supreme  authority  in  maintaining  the  Sabbath 
law,  as  well  as  all  others — so  that  it  was  enough  for  Him  to  pro- 
nounce that  his  disciples  had  made  no  infraction  of  it. 

The  first  general  view  presented  hereupon  by  the  anti-Sabba- 
tarians is,  that  Christ  here,  for  the  first  time,  introduces  the  freer, 
more  lenient  law  of  tlie  new  dispensation,  by  his  Messianic  autho- 
rity, as  a  substitute  for  the  stricter  Mosaic  law.  The  simple  and 
sliort  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  Sabbath  as  it  ought  to  he  observed  ly 
Jews^  under  the  Mosaic  laws,  which  our  Saviour  is  here  expound- 
ing. The  new  dispensation  had  not  yet  come ;  and  was  not  to 
begin  till  Pentecost.  After  all  this  discussion,  Christ  complied 
with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Levitical  institutions  up  to  his 
death.  If,  then,  any  thing  is  relaxed,  it  is  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  as 
Jews  should  keep  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  alteration.  But 
we  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  as  a  point  important  here  and 
hereafter,  that  our  Saviour  does  not  claim  any  relaxation  at  all  for 
his  disci i)les.  The  whole  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  sliow  that  when 
the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  properly  understood,  (as  Jews 
should  practise  it,)  his  disciples  have  not  broken  it  at  all.  They 
have  com]>lied  with  it;  and  need  no  lowering  of  its  sense  in  order 
to  escape  its  condemnation.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to 
the  second  erroneous  inference.  This  is,  that  our  Saviour  illus- 
trates and  expounds  the  Sabbath  law  by  two  cases  of  other  laws 
merely  ceremonial,  the  disposition  of  the  old  shew-bread  and  the 
Sabbath  sacrifices.  Hence  the  inference,  that  the  Sabbath  also  is 
but  a  ceremonial  law.  But  to  those  who  will  notice  how  entirely 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  ignore,  in  their  practical  recitals  and  discus- 
sions of  religious  duties,  the  distinction  which  we  make  between 
the  "moral "  and  the  "positive,"  this  inference  will  be  seen  to  be 
utterly  worthless.  The  Jewish  mind  never  paused  to  express  the 
distinction,  in  its  practical  views  of  duty.  See  how  Moses  jumbles 
together  in  Exodus,  prohibitions  against  idolatry,  or  hewing  the 
stones  of  which  the  altar  was  made :  against  eating  flesh  torn  of 
beasts  in  the  field,  and  bearing  false  witness.  See  how  Ezekial 
(ch.  xviii.)  conjoins  eating  upon  the  mountains  and  taking  usury  on 
a  loan,  with  idolatry  and  oppression,  in  his  descri])tions  of  the  sins 
of  his  cotemporaries.  But  again  :  It  has  been  admitted  that  the 
external  and  formal  details  of  Sabbath  observance  may  be  of  only 
positive  obligation,  while  the  obligation  to  keep  religiously  a  stated 
season  is  moral.  It  does  not,  then,  at  all  imply  that  the  substan- 
tial observance  of  such  a  stated  day  is  not  of  moral  and  perpetual 
obligation,  because  any  of  those  details  concerning  the  labours  of 
necessity  or  mercy  which  are  wholly  compatible  with  such  observ- 
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ance,are  illustrated  by  comparison  with  other  ceremonial  precepts. 
It  is  argued  again,  that  "  our  Saviour,  in  his  third  point,  implies 
that  Sabbath  observance  is  but  ceremonial,  while  the  duty  of 
mercy  is  of  moral  obligation,  when  he  indicates  that,  if  the  two 
clash,  the  Sabbath  observance  is  to  give  way.  The  positive  gives 
way  to  the  moral."  The  force  of  this  is  entirely  removed  by  re- 
calling the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  failure  of  Sabbath  observance,  which 
he  excuses  by  the  argument  that  the  positive  should  give  place  to 
the  moral ;  but  it  is  an  incidental  labour  of  necessity  wholly  com- 
patible with  Sabbath  observance.  Tlierehad  been  no  failure.  ]^or 
is  it  true  that  when  we  are  commanded  to  let  one  given  duty  give 
place  to  the  higher  demands  of  another,  the  former  is  therefore 
only  positive,  while  the  latter  is  moral.  There  is  a  natural,  moral, 
and  perpetual  obligation  to  worship  God  ;  and  yet  it  might  be  our 
duty  to  suspend  any  act  of  worship,  time  and  again,  to  almost  any 
number,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  urgent  cases  of  necessity 
calling  for  our  compassion.  The  wise  man  expresses  precisely  the 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  argument  when  he  says  :  "  To  do  justice  and 
judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice."  (Prov. 
xxi :  3.)  And  the  meaning  is,  that  the  formal  acts  of  religious 
worship,  though  in  general  demanded  by  nature  and  reason,  are 
less  important  in  God's  eyes  than  the  direct  acts  which  express  the 
true  spirit  of  holiness  in  which  religion  consists.  "  Sacrifice,"  both 
here,  and  in  our  Saviour's  citation  from  Samuel,  represents  the 
whole  general  idea  of  outward  religious  worship.  It  is  not  because 
"  sacrifice  "  is  merely  ceremonial,  that  it  is  postponed  in  impor- 
tance, to  mercy  and  justice,  but  because  it  is  external,  and  may  be 
merely  formal.  Religious  worship,  here  intended  by  the  more 
special  term  "  sacrifice,"  is  surely  not  a  duty  merely  ceremonial 
and  positive  in  its  obligation,  though  external.  Our  Saviour,  then, 
does  not  imply  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  merely  ceremonial, 
by  comparing  it  to  sacrifice. 

The  perverted  gloss  of  the  fourth  idea :  "  The  Sabbath  is  made 
for  man,"  is  almost  too  shallow  to  need  exposure.  It  has  been 
used  as  though  it  sanctioned  the  notion,  that  man  was  not  intended 
to  be  cramped  by  the  Sabbath,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  intended 
to  yield  to  his  convenience  and  gratification.  But  since  the  object 
of  the  Sabbath  is  here  stated  to  be  a  humane  one,  namely :  the 
promotion  of  man's  true  welfare;  it  must  be  settled  what  that  true 
welfare  is,  and  how  it  may  be  best  promoted,  before  we  are  autho- 
rized to  conclude  that  we  may  do  what  we  please  with  the  holy-day. 
If  it  should  appear  that  man's  true  welfare  imperatively  demands 
a  Sabbath-day,  strictly  observed  and  fenced  in  with  Divine  autho- 
rity, the  humanity  of  the  Divine  motive  in  giving  a  Sabbath  would 
argue  any  thing  else  than  the  license  inferred  from  it. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  passage,  in  Matthew,  have  sug- 
gested an  argument   which  is  at  least  more  plausible.    Calvin 
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paraphrases  them  thus  :  "  The  Son  of  man,  agreeably  to  his  autho- 
rity, is  able  to  relax  the  Sabbath-day  just  as  the  other  legal  cere- 
monies."   And  just  before:  "  Here  he  saith  that  power  is  given  to 
liim  to   release  his  people  from  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
Sabbath."    The  inference  is  obvious,  that  if  this  is  His  scope  in 
these  words,  then  the  Sabbath  must  be  admitted  by  us  to  be  only 
a  ceremonial  institution  ;  for  we  have  ourselves  argued  that  moral 
laws  are  founded  on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God  himself,  and 
will  never  be  changed,  because  God  cannot  change.     But  this  is 
clearly  a  mistaken  exposition.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  conjunc- 
tion which  is  rendered  by  Calvin  and  the  English  version :  '^  The 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  (or  also)  of  the  Sabbath-day,"  is  unani- 
mously rejected  by  modern  editors  of  the  text.     Calvin,  of  course, 
makes  this  conjunction   regard  the  ceremonials  just  mentioned  : 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  also,"  (as  well  as  of 
matters  of  shew-bread  and  sacrifice.)     But  we  should  almost  cer- 
tainly read  the  clause  without  the  conjunction :  "If  ye  had  known 
what  this  means,  '  I  prefer  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice,'  ye  would 
not  have  condemned   the  innocent.     For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath."     What  force  shall  we  assign  to  the  illative  '  for,' 
wholly  neglected  by  Calvin  ?     There  is  no  reasonable  explanation 
of  it,  but  that  which  makes  it  introduce  the  ground  on  wdiich  the 
innocence  of  the  disciples  is  asserted.     "  These  men,  blamed  by 
you,  are  innocent ;  it  is  enough  that  I  defend  them  :  for  /am  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath.     This  law  is  my  law.    Mine  is  the  authority  which 
enacts  it,  and  if  I  am  satisfied,  that   itself  is   innocence  in    my 
subjects."     But  this  is  comparatively  unimportant.    The  evident 
reason  which  shows  Calvin's  paraphrase  to  be  entirely  a  misconcep- 
tion, is  this:     As  we  have  said,  the  whole  drift  of  our  Saviour's 
argument  is  not  to  excuse  his  disci }>les,  but  to  defend  them.     He 
does  not  claim  that  the  Sabbath  law,  as  enacted  for  Jews,  must 
needs  be  relaxed,  in  order  to  admit  the  conduct  of  the  disciples; 
but  that  this  law  justified  their  conduct.    He  concludes  his  defence 
by  telling  their  accusers :  "  you  have  condemned  the  innocenV 
Now  to  represent  him  as  shielding  them  by  asserting  a  right  in 
liimself  to  relax  the,  Sabbath  law  for  them,  makes  him  adopt  in 
the  end  a  ground  of  defence  contradictory  to  the  former.    The  last 
argument  would   stullify  all  the  previous   one.     The  logical  ab- 
surdity would  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  contained  in 
the  trite  story  of  the  school-boy,  who,  when  charged  with  striking 
his  school-mate,  answered:   "I  did  not  strike  him  at  all;  but  if  I 
did,  he  struck  me  first."     And,  as  a  question  of  fact,  is  it  true  that 
Christ  did,  at  this  time,  exercise  his  Divine  authority  to  relax  any 
Mosaic  institution  in  favour  of  his  disciples  ?     Is  it  not  notorious, 
on  tlie  contrary,  that  he  taught  them  to  give  an  exemplary  compH- 
ance  in  every  respect, -until  the  time  was  fully  come  after  his  resur- 
rection ? 
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But  to  conclude.  It  is  most  obvious  that,  whatever  is  our 
exposition  of  the  particular  parts,  our  Saviour's  drift  is  to  unfold 
the  true  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath^  as  then  obligatory  ou 
Jews  still  obedient  to  the  ceremonial  law,  as  he  admitted  himself 
and  his  disciples  to  be;  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  The  latter  was  not  to  be  introduced  until  many  months 
after,  as  our  opponents  themselves  admit.  And  this  short  view  is 
a  sufficient  refutation  in  itself. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  a  supposed  difficulty  attending 
our  argument.  It  is  said  :  "If  you  deny  that  Christ  promises  any 
relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  Levitical  Sabbath,  as  of  a 
ceremonial  yoke,  then  you  ought  in  consistency  to  exact  of  Chris- 
tians now  as  punctilious  an  observance  as  was  demanded  of  the 
old  Jews,  in  every  respect.  You  should  refuse  to  make  a  fire  in 
your  dwellings  on  the  Sabbath.  You  should  seek  to  re-enact  the 
terrible  law  of  Numb,  xvi,  which  punished  a  wretch  with  death 
for  gathering  a  few  sticks." 

This  is  only  skillful  sophistry.  We  have  not  asserted  that  all 
the  details  of  the  Sabbath  laws,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  were  of 
perpetual  moral  obligation.  We  have  not  denied  that  some  of 
them  were  ceremonial.  The  two  instances  mentioned,  which  are 
the  only  plausible  ones  which  can  be  presented  against  us,  are 
not  taken  from  the  decalogue,  but  from  subsequent  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  books.  We  expressly  contrasted  the  Sabbath  precept 
as  it  stands  in  the  "  ten  words  "  with  all  the  rest,  with  reference  to 
its  perpetual,  moral  nature.  The  precept  there  contains  only  two 
points — rest  from  secular  labour,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  day, 
which  means  in  our  view  its  appropriation  to  sacred  services. 
The  matter  which  is  of  perpetual  moral  obligation  in  the  Sabbath 
law,  is  only  this,  that  a  finite,  sensuous,  and  social  being  like  man, 
shall  have  some  periodical  season  statedly  consecrated  to  religious 
services,  (such  season  as  God  shall  see  fit  to  appoint.)  And  all 
matters  of  detail  and  form  which  do  not  clash  with  this  great  end, 
are  matters  of  mere  positive  enactment,  which  may  be  changed 
or  repealed  by  Him  who  enacted  them.  But  we  can  present 
several  very  consistent  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  ceremonial 
details  added  to  the  great  moral  law  of  the  decalogue,  by  the  sub- 
sequent and  ritual  part  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  should  be 
more  stringent,  and  enforced  by  heavier  penalties  than  among  us. 
First  :  the  Sabbath  became  to  the  Israelite  not  only  a  religious 
institution  of  moral  obligation,  but  a  type.  It  took  rank  with  his 
new-moon,  and  his  passover.  Of  this,  more  hereafter.  But  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  a  symbolical  ritual  demand  that  it  shall  be 
observed  with  technical  accuracy.  I^^ext,  the  government  was  a 
theocracy,  and  no  line  whatever  separated  the  secular  and  sacred 
statutes  from  each  other.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  offences  should 
deserve  very  different  penalties  under  such  a  government,  and 
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especially  an  offence  aimed  so  especially  against  the  Divine  Chief 
Magistrate,  as  Sabbath  labour.  Third  :  The  Hebrews'  houses  had 
no  hearths,  nor  chimneys,  except  for  cooking;  so  that  in  that  warm 
climate  a  prohibition  to  light  fire  .on  the  Sabbath  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition  to  cook  on  the  holy-day.  Even  if  this 
prohibition  were  a  part  of  the  decalogue,  it  would  be  a  ridiculous 
sacrifice  of  its  spirit  to  its  letter,  to  compel  us  in  our  wintry 
climate,  to  forego  the  fire  which  is  hourly  necessary  to  health  and 
comfort.  But  as  the  prohibition  signifies  in  its  spirit,  we  freely 
admit  that  with  us,  as  with  the  Jews,  all  culinary  labours  should 
be  intermitted,  except  such  as  are  demanded  by  necessity  and 
mercy,  or  by  the  different  nature  of  a  part  of  the  food  on  which 
civilized  nations  now  subsist.  For  us  to  allow  ourselves  further 
license  would  be  to  palter  with  that  which  we  have  so  carefully 
pointed  out  as  the  essential  and  perpetual  substance  of  the  Sab- 
bath law  ;  the  cessation  of  labour,  and  the  appropriation  to 
religious  pursuits  of  one  day  (not  one  fragment  of  a  day)  in 
seven.  When  the  confession  of  faith  says  that  we  are  comman- 
ded to  rest  "atl  the  day"  from  our  own  employments  and  amuse- 
ments, and  to  "take  up  the  whole  time"  in  religious  exercises,  it 
only  assumes  that  "a  day"  means,  in  the  decalogue,  a  day. 

The  second  group  of  passages  which  are  used  against  our 
theory  of  Sabbath  obligation  are :  Rom.  xiv :  5-6,  Gal.  iv :  9-11, 
Col.  ii :  16-17.    To  save  the  reader  trouble,  we  will  copy  them: 

^'  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another  esteemeth  every 
day  ahke.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord :  and  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he 
eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks." 

"  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God, 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage?  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years.     I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." 

"  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of 
an  holy-day,  or  of  the  new-moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days:  Which  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

The  facts  in  which  all  are  agreed,  which  explain  the  Apostle's 
meaning  in  these  passages,  are  these:  After  the  establishment  of 
the  new  dispensation,  the  Christians  converted  from,  among  the 
Jews  had  generally  combined  the  practice  of  Judaism  with  the 
forms  of  Christianity.  They  observed  the  Lord's,  day,  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  supper;  but  they  also  continued  to  keep  the 
seventh  day,  the  passover,  and  circumcision.  At  first  it  was  pro- 
posed by  tliera  to  enforce  this  double  system  on  all  Gentile  Chris- 
tians ;  but  this  project  was  rebuked  by  the  meeting  of  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Acts  xv.     A  large  part,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  out  of  whom  ultimately  grew  the 
Ebionite  sect,  continued  to  observe  the  forms  of  both  dispensa- 
tions ;  and  restless  spirits  among  the  mixed  churches  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts  planted  by  Paul,  continued  to  attempt  their 
enforcement  on  Gentiles  also ;  some  of  them  conjoining  with  this 
Ebionite  theory  the  graver  heresy  of  a  justification  by  ritual  ob- 
servances. Thus,  at  this  day,  this  spectacle  was  exhibited.  In 
the  mixed  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  West,  some  brethren 
went  to  the  synagogue  on  Saturday,  and  to  the  church-meeting  on 
Sunday,  keeping  both  days  religiously  ;  while  some  kept  only 
Sunday.  Some  felt  bound  to  keep  all  the  Jewish  festivals  and 
fasts,  while  others  paid  them  no  regard.  And  those  who  had"  not 
Christian  light  to  apprehend  these  Jewish  observances  as  non- 
essentials, found  their  consciences  grievously  burdened  or  offended 
by  the  diversity.  It  was  to  quiet  this  trouble  that  the  apostle 
wrote  these  passages.    Thus  far  we  agree. 

We  however  further  assert,  that  by  the  beggarly  elements  of 
"days,"  "months,"  "times,"  "years,"  "holy-days,"  "new-moons," 
"Sabbath-days,"  the  apostle  means  Jewish  festivals,  and  those 
alone.  The  Christians'  festival,  Sunday,  is  not  here  in  question ; 
because  about  the  observance  of  this,  there  was  no  dispute  nor 
diversity  in  the  Christian  churches.  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians alike  consented  universally  in  its  sanctification.  When  Paul 
asserts  that  the  regarding  of  a  day,  or  the  not  regarding  it,  is  a 
non-essential,  like  the  eating  or  not  eating  of  meats,  the  natural 
and  fair  interpretation  is,  that  he  means  those  days  which  were  in 
debate,  and  no  others.  When  he  implies  that  some  innocently 
"regarded  every  day  alike,"  we  should  understand:  every  one  of 
those  days  which  were  subjects  of  diversity :  not  the  Christians' 
Sunday,  about  which  there  was  no  dispute. 

But  the  other  party  give  to  Paul's  words  a  far  more  sweeping 
sense.  They  suppose  him  to  assert  '  that  the  new  dispensation 
has  detached  the  service  of  God  from  all  connexion  with  stated 
seasons  whatever ;  so  that  in  its  view,  all  days,  Sabbath  or 
Sunday,  passover  or  easter,  should  be  alike  to  the  Christian  spirit. 
He  who  ceased  to  observe  the  Jewish  days,  in  order  to  transfer  his 
sabbatical  observances,  his  stated  devotions  and  special  religious 
rest  to  the  Christian  days,  was  still  in  substance  a  Judaizer.  He 
was  retaining  the  Jewish  bondage  of  spirit  under  a  new  form. 
The  true  liberty  which  Paul  would  teach  was  this  :  To  regard  no 
day  whatever  as  more  related  to  the  Christian  consciousness  than 
any  other  day,  and  to  make  every  day  a  rest  from  sin,  pervading 
all  with  a  sacred  spirit  by  performing  all  its  labours  to  the  glory 
of  God.  This  is  the  true,  thorough,  and  high  ground,  which  the 
apostle  called  them  to  occupy  with  him.  But  opposition  to  Juda- 
ism, and  reverence  for  Christ  in  his  resurrection  had  led  the 
Christians  to  hold  their  public  meetings  on  Sunday  instead  of 
53 
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Saturday ;  and  some  little  allowance  of  set  days  (including  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide)  had  been  granted  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Christian  life,  which,  in  the  common  average  of  Christians,  had 
not  yet  risen  to  that  level  which  would  enable  them,  like  Paul,  to 
make  every  day  equally  a  Lord's  day.  This  concession  had  been 
possibly  established  with  Paul's  connivance,  certainly  very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  very  con- 
venient and  useful  human  appointment.'  See  this  view  in  Nean- 
der.  Hist.  Vol.  I.,  Sec.  3.  Sec.  II.  3,  and  Planting  and  Training. 
Vol.  I.,  B.  3.,  Ch.  v.,  Sec.  2.  Tbe  chief  argument  by  which  he 
supports  his  view,  is  a  perversion  of  the  figurative  and  glowing 
language  found  in  the  few  and  not  very  perspicuous  writings  of 
the  Christians  immediately  next  to  the  apostles,  where  they  speak 
affectionately  of  the  Christian's  whole  life  as  belonging  to  God  by 
the  purchase  of  redemption,  and  of  the  duties  of  every  day  as  aa 
oblation  to  His  honour.  The  thankful  spirit  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, urges  Neander,  unlike  the  Jewish,  felt  itself  constrained  by 
gratitude  for  redemption  to  consecrate  its  whole  life  to  God. 
Whatever  the  Christian's  occupation,  whether  secular  or  religious, 
all  was  alike  done  to  the  glory  of  God.  Hence  all  was  conse- 
crated ;  every  day  was  a  holy-day ;  for  the  whole  life  was  holy ; 
every  Christian  was  a  perpetual  priest.  Hence  there  was  no  room 
for  the  idea  of  a  Sabbath  at  all.  Strange  that  the  learned  and 
amiable  antiquary  should  have  forgotten  that  all  this  was  just  as 
true  of  pious  Hebrews  before,  as  of  Christians  after  Christ,  of 
Isaiah  as  of  Paul.  Isaiah,  if  redeemed  at  all,  was  redeemed  by 
the  same  blood  with  Paul,  owed  substantially  the  same  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  would  feel,  as  a  true  saint,  the  same  self-conse- 
cration. Tlie  spirit  of  the  precept,  "  Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God," 
actuates  the  pious  Israelite  exactly  as  it  did  the  pious  Christian. 
Let  the  reader  compare  Deut.  vi :  4-5,  with  Matt,  xxii :  37,  so  that 
the  refined  argument  of  the  learned  German  proves  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  room  for  a  sabbatical  distinction  of  days  under  the 
old  dispensation,  just  as  under  the  new.  Unluckily,  the  explicit 
language  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  rather  damaging  to  the  validity 
of  the  inference. 

Let  us  also  notice,  just  here,  the  consequences  of  the  ground  on 
which  Neander  places  those  festival  observances  of  the  early 
Christians  on  stated  days,  of  which  he  could  not  dispute  the  oc- 
currence. He  represents  that  Paul  invited  and  exhorted  them  to 
ascend  at  once  to  his  high,  spiritual  ground,  discarding  all  refer- 
ence to  stated  days  whatever,  and  making  the  whole  life  a  Sabbath. 
But  the  average  standard  of  spirituality  was  not  yet  high  enough 
to  make  this  practicable  for  all ;  and  so  the  partial  observance  of 
stated  days,  Sundays,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  was  allowed  by  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  precedent.  Now  we  remark,  first,  that  this 
represents  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  as  setting  up  an  impracticable 
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standard.  If  the  average  of  spirituality  was  not  high  enough  in 
the  days  of  inspiration  to  make  it  practicable  actually  to  discard 
all  relation  of  the  acts  of  Christian  devotion  to  stated  days,  may 
we  rationally  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  high  enough  while  Chris- 
tians are  in  the  flesh?  In  other  words:  Is  there  not  an  implied 
admission  here,  that  there  is  an  innate  necessity  in  the  character 
of  human  beings  that  they  should  have  a  sabbatical,  institution 
of  some  sort?  The  assertion  of  such  an  universal  necessity  is  one 
of  the  corner-stones  of  our  argument.  Second  :  The  idea  reveals 
an  unworthy  and  false  conception  of  Paul's  inspiration.  Paul, 
forsooth,  proposes  a  certain  mode  and  standard  of  Christian  de- 
votion, but  it  is  found  necessary  in  practice  to  correct  it  by  the 
wiser  guidance  of  church-precedent,  almost  under  Paul's  nose ! 
This  representation  of  the  whole  matter  could  never  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  other  than  the  transcendental  theory  of  inspira- 
tion ;  which  regards  it  as  merely  a  higher  mode  of  the  natural  and 
normal  exercise  of  the  man's  own  consciousness,  at  a  more  exalted 
level  than  that  attained  by  other  men.  Let  those  American 
Christians  who  indulge  their  prurient  literary  vanity  by  bespat- 
tering ISTeander  with  their  unintelligent  praise,  remember  that 
this  is  the  conception  of  inspiration  to  which  they  commit  them- 
selves in  commending  him. 

In  our  remaining  discussion  of  the  passages  cited  from  the 
epistles,  we  may  confine  our  remarks  to  Col.  iii :  16-17.  For  it 
contains  all  the  apparent  difficulties  for  the  Sabbatarian,  and  all 
the  supposed  arguments  for  his  opponent,  in  the  strongest  form. 
The  point  made  by  Calvin  upon  the  words,  "Sabbath-days,  .... 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ,"  is  far 
the  most  plausible,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  serious  difficulty. 
It  is  in  substance  this  :  That  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Lord's  day 
was  never  included  b}'"  the  earlier  Christians  in  the  term  (foL(3(3aTa — 
and  the  apostle  is  here  condeming  the  Jewish  holy-days  only — still 
the  fact  will  remain,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  shadow. 
That  is  :  It  was  a  typical,  and  not  a  perpetual  moral  institution ; 
so  that  it  must  go  by  the  board  along  with  all  the  other  types, 
after  the  substance  comes,  unless  some  positive  New  Testament 
precept  re-enact  it.  But  there  is  no  such  precept.  To  this  we 
answer,  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  Jews  both  a  perpetual,  moral 
institution,  and  a  type.  That  it  was  the  former,  we  have  proved 
in  the  first  general  branch  of  our  discussion.  It  was  as  old  as  the 
race  of  man,  was  given  to  all  the  race,  was  given  upon  an  assigned 
motive  of  universal  application,  and  to  satisfy  a  necessity  common 
to  the  whole  race  was  founded  on  man's  natural  relations  to  his 
Maker,  was  observed  before  the  typical  dispensation  came  among 
all  tribes,  was  re-enacted  in  the  decalogue  where  all  the  precepts 
are  perpetual,  and  was  enjoined  on  foreigners  as  well  as  Jews  in 
the  Holy  Land  :  while  from  all  types  foreigners  were  expressly 
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excluded.  That  it  was  to  the  Jews  also  a  type,  we  admit.  Like 
the  new-moons,  it  was  marked  by  an  additional  number  of  sacri- 
fices. It  was  to  the  Israelites  a  memorial  of  their  exodus  from 
Egypt,  and  their  covenant  of  obedience  to  God.  Deut.  v :  15 
Exod.  xxxi :  13,  Ezek.  xx  :  12.  It  was  for  a  time,  at  least,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  rest  of  Canaan.  Hebr.  iv  :  4-11.  It  was  to 
them,  as  it, is  to  us,  a  shadow  of  the  rest  in  heaven.  Hebr.  iv  :  9. 
Calvin  adds  (Bk.  11.  Institutes,  Ch.  8.,  Sec.  29)  that  its  most  im- 
portant typical  use  was  to  represent  the  cessation  of  the  efforts  of 
self-righteousness  in  us,  that  we  may  repose  in  the  justifying  and 
sanctifying  grace  of  Christ.  For  this  his  proofs  seem  to  us  very 
slender.  When  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  says  that  sabbaths, 
along  with  holy-days  and  new-moons,  are  a  shadow,  it  seems  to 
us  much  the  most  simple  explanation  to  say  that  it  is  the  sacri- 
ficial aspect  of  those  days,  or  (to  employ  other  words)  their  use 
as  especial  days  of  sacrifice,  in  which  they  together  constituted  a 
shadow.  They  were  a  shadow  in  this  :  that  the  sacrifices,  which 
constituted  so  prominent  a/  part  of  their  Levitical  observance, 
pointed  to  Christ  the  body.  This  is  exactly  accordant  with  the 
whole  tenourof  the  Epistles. 

The  seventh  day  had  been,  then,  to  the  Jews,  both  a  moral  in- 
stitution and  a  ritual  type.  In  its  latter  use,  the  coming  of  Christ 
had  of  course  abrogated  it.  In  its  former  use,  its  whole  duties 
and  obligations  had  lately  been  transferred  to  the  Lord's  day.  So 
that  the  seventh  day^  as  distinguished  from  Sunday^  along  with  the 
new-moons,  was  now  nothing  but  a  type,  and  that  an  effete  one. 
In  this  aspect,  the  apostle  might  well  argue  that  its  observance 
then  indicated  a  Judaizing  tendency. 

We  fortify  our  position  farther  by  re-asserting  that  the  fair  ex- 
position of  all  these  passages  sh(niki  load  us  to  understand  by  the 
})hrases,  "days,"  "times,"  "  holy-days,"  only  those  days  or  times 
which  were  then  subjects  of  diversity  among  the  Christians  to 
whom  the  apostle  was  writing.  When  he  implies  that  some  inno- 
cently "  regarded  every  day  alike,"  we  ought  in  fairness  to  under- 
stand by  "every  day,"  each  of  those  days  which  were  then  in 
dispute.  But  we  know  historically  that  there  was  no  diversity 
among  these  Christians  concerning  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day.  All  practised  it.  If  we  uncritically  persist  in  taking  the 
phrase  "every  day"  in  a  sense  absolutely  universal,  we  shall 
place  the  teachings  and  usages  of  the  apostle  in  a  self-contradic- 
tory light.  We  make  him  tell  his  converts  that  the  LoTd''s  day 
may  be  regarded  as  just  like  any  other  day ;  when  we  know  that, 
in  fact,  neither  the  apostle  nor  any  of  his  converts  regarded  it  so. 
They  all  observed  it  as  a  religious  festival,  and  as  we  shall  show 
with  the  clear  sanction  of  inspired  example.  Again:  it  must  be 
distinctly  remembered  that  the  word  Sabbath  was  never  applied, 
in  New  Testament  language,  to  the  Lord's  day,  but  was  always 
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used  for  the  seventh  day,  and  other  Jewish  festivals,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Christian's  Sunday.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Suidas,  Theophylact  and  Csesarius,  and  Levit.  xxiii :  24,  that  the 
"  Jews  called  any  of  their  stated  religious  festivals,  tfa/Sj^aTov." 
We  might  then  argue,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
seventh  day  is  intended  in  this  place  of  Colossians  at  all ;  but 
only  the  Jewish  feasts.  But  we  waive  this,  as  too  near  to  special 
pleading.  With  far  more  confidence  we  argue,  that  since  all 
parties  have  claimed  the  parallelism  of  three  passages  in  Romans, 
Galatians  and  Colossians,  as  to  their  occasion  and  doctrine,  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  passage  in  Colossians,  the  most  ex- 
plicit of  the  three,  is  to  be  taken  as  explicative  of  the  other  two. 
And  we  assert  that,  according  to  well  known  usage  of  the  word 
<fa(3(3ara  at  that  time,  the  Sundays  were  definitely  excluded  from 
the  apostle's  assertion.  When  he  says'  here,  "  holy-days,  new- 
moons,  and  Sabbath-days,"  he  explicitly  excludes  the  Lord's  days. 
We  are  entitled  to  assume,  therefore,  that  they  are  excluded  when 
he  says  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Romans,  "  every  day,"  and  in 
Galatians,  '^  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years."  That  the 
Lord's  days  were  sacred  was  not  in  debate;  this  is  set  aside  as  a 
matter  known  to  all,  consented  unto  by  all.  It  is  the  Jewish  holy- 
days,  from  the  observance  of  which,  the  Christian  conscience  is 
exempted. 

Let  us  recur  to  that  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  sabbatical  in- 
stitution in  some  form.  It  is  not  a  temporary  or  ceremonial  need, 
but  one  founded  on  man's  very  nature,  and  relations  to  his  God. 
If  there  is  no  stated  sacred  day,  there  will  be  no  religion.  Now 
shall  we  so  interpret  the  apostle's  words  as  to  leave  the  New  Tes- 
tament church  no  Sabbath  at  all  in  any  shape?  After  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages  had  shown  that  a  Sabbath  rest  was  the  natural 
and  necessary  means  essential  to  religious  welfare,  was  the  New 
Testament  church  stripped  more  bare,  left  more  poor  than  all  pre- 
ceding dispensations?  Paradise  had  enjoyed  its  Sabbath,  though 
needing  it  less.  The  patriarchal  saints  enjoyed  it.  Abraham 
enjoyed  it.  Israel,  under  the  burdensome  tutelage  of  the  law, 
enjoyed  it.  But  now  that  the  last,  the  fullest,  the  most  gracious 
and  blessed  dispensation  of  all  has  come,  this  one  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions of  Eden  is  taken  away  !  We  cannot  accept  such  an 
exposition  of  the  apostle's  meaning.  We  must  conclude  that 
when  he  seems  to  release  his  converts  from  all  obligations  of 
days,  the  Lord's  day  is  tacitly  understood  as  reserved,  as  not  here 
in  question  ;  because  about  this  all  parties  had  been  agreed. 

Let  us  notice  here  how  inconsistent  and  un-protestant  is  Nean- 
der's  position.  He  asserts  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  and 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  that  God  should  give  any  stated 
^^}S  ^\y  bis  express  ordinance,  a  closer  relation  to  the  Cliristian 
consciousness  than  any  other  day.    Is  it  not  equally  inconsistent 
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that  He  should  give  any  particular  place,  and  forms  of  worship  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Christian  consciousness?  But,  under  the 
New  Testament,  he  has  done  this  very  thing;  commanding  us  to 
worship  in  concert  at  the  place  or  building  appropriated  by  our 
brethren  for  this  purpose,  and  to  do  so  with  prayers,  hymns,  and 
the  sacraments.  It  is  admitted  again,  that  after  all  the  church 
has  found  that  practically  there  is  a  necessity,  founded  in  man's 
univei'sal  nature  and  relations  to  God,  which  compels  us  to  take 
some  stated  day  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, to  some  extent  at  least.  Sunday  is  a  Christian  festival,  and 
a  memorial  of  the  resurrection — says  the  Lutheran — made  so  with 
sufficient  validity,  by  a  church  precedent.  But  is  it  not  far  more 
consistent  with  Protestantism,  which  teaches  that  nothing  but 
God's  revealed  will  is  its  religion,  to  find  this  validity,  if  it  finds 
it  at  all,  in  his  law,  rather  than  a  church  tradition?  We  seek  an 
express  precept  for  the  mode  of  our  worship,  the  number  and 
forms  of  our  sacraments ;  and  teach  that  any  element  of  service 
which  is  not  thus  enjoined,  is  will-worship.  Should  we  not  find  a 
Divine  precept  for  the  season  of  our  worship  also?  And  if  we 
find  none,  does  not  Protestant  consistency  require  us  to  say  that 
Sunday,  not  being  enjoined  by  express  Divine  command,  is  lite- 
rally no  more  to  Christians  than  any  other  day,  which  they  agree, 
for  conscience'  sake,  to  appoint  for  a  week-day,  prayer-meeting,  or 
Bible  Society  address,  and  may  be  changed  with  as  little  scruple? 
As  to  the  motive  that  it  is  commemorative  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, why  will  not  one  Sunday  a  year  answer  just  as  well  fur  this, 
as  one  Good  Friday  a  year  does  to  commemorate  the  passover  of 
our  Lord?  The  Lutheran  or  Episcopalian,  in  enforcing  a  partial 
observance  of  Sunday,  is  indeed  consistent  with  himself;  for  he 
believes  that  ecclesiastical  authority  is  sufficient  to  do  this,  if  not 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he  is  not  consistent  with  the  Word 
of  God,  which  teaches,  as  we  understand  it,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
enjoined  as  a  stated  part  of  His  worship,  except  what  he  has 
expressly  enjoined.  "  The  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants." 

3.  We  shall  now,  in  the  third  branch  of  our  discussion,  attempt 
to  show  the  ground  on  which  we  assert  that  the  Sabbath,  "from 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  changed  into  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  in  Scripture  is  called  the  Lord's  day,  and  is  to  be 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  the  Christian  Sabbath." 
This  proof  is  chiefly  historical,  and  divides  itself  into  two  branches; 
first,  that  drawn  from  the  inspired  history  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  second,  that  found  in  the  authentic  but  uninspired  testimony 
of  primitive  Christians.  The  latter,  which  might  have  been 
thought  to  demand  a  place  in  our  review  of  the  history  of  Sabbath 
opinions  has  been  reserved  for  this  place,  because  it  forms  an  in- 
teresting part  of  our  ground  of  argument.    But  let  us  here  say, 
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once  for  all,  that  we  invoke  this  patriotic  testimony,  in  no  popish 
or  prelatic  spirit  of  dependence  on  it.  In  our  view,  all  the  unin- 
spired church  testimony  in  the  world,  however  venerable,  would 
never  make  it  our  duty  to  keep  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  We  use 
these  fathers  simply  as  historical  witnesses ;  and  their  evidence 
derives  its  whole  value  in  our  eyes  from  its  relevancy  to  this 
point;  whether  or  not  the  apostles  left  a  custom  of  ohserving 
Sunday^  instead  of  the  sabbaths  established  by  their  example  in  the 
churches.  When  the  fathers  say  :  "  We  as  fathers,  as  bishops,  as 
church  rulers,  tell  you  to  observe  Sunday ;"  we  reject  the  warrant 
as  nothing  worth.  But  if  they  are  able  to  say  :  "  We,  as  honest 
and  well  informed  witnesses,  tell  you  that  the  apostolic  age  left  us 
the  exam.jple  and  wa/rrant  for  observing  Sunday,"  we  accept  the 
testimony  as  of  some  value.  Prelatists  are  fond  of  shutting  their 
eyes  to  this  plain  distinction,  in  order  to  claim  that  we  must  either 
surrender  all  the  early  historic  light  of  uninspired  literature,  or 
else  adopt  their  semi-popish  theory  of  tradition.  We  trust  the 
distinction  is  so  stated  here,  once  for  all,  that  all  will  see  it, 
(except  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  it,)  and  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

Our  first,  or  preliminary  argument  for  the  observance  of 
Sunday  as  the  Sabbath,  is  that  implied  in  the  second  Scripture 
reference  subjoined  by  our  Confession  to  the  sentence  we  have 
just  quoted  from  it.  If  we  have  been  successful  in  proving  that 
the  Sabbath  is  a  perpetual  institution,  the  evidence  will  appear 
perfect.  The  perpetual  law  of  the  decalogue  has  commanded  all 
men,  in  all  time,  to  keep  a  Sabbath-day ;  and  "  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  of  God, 
till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  Apostle,  in  Col.  ii :  16-17,  clearly  tells 
us  that  the  seventh  day  is  no  longer  our  Sabbath.  What  day, 
then,  is  it?  Some  day  must  have  been  substituted  ;  and  what  one 
so  likely  to  be -the  true  substitute  as  the  Lord's  day?  The  law  is 
not  repealed — it  cannot  be.  But  Paul  has  shown  that  it  is  changed. 
To  what  day  is  the  Sabbath  changed,  if  not  to  the  first  ?  No  other 
day  in  the  week  has  a  shadow  of  claim.  It  must  be  this, or  none; 
feut  it  cannot  be  none  ;  therefore  it  must  be  this. 

The  other  main  argument  consists  in  the  fact  that  disciples, 
inspired  apostles,  and  their  Christian  associates,  did  observe  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  religious  festival.  And  this  fact  must  be  viewed, 
to  see  its  full  force,  in  connexion  with  the  first  argument.  When 
we  find  them  at  once  beginning,  and  uniformly  continuing  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  while  they  avow  that  they  are  no 
longer  bound  to  observe  the  seventh  day,  and  when  we  couple 
with  this  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  they,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  still  commanded  by  God  to  keep  his  Sabbath,  we 
see  that  the  inference  is  overwhelming,  that  the  authority  by 
which  they  observed  the  Lord's  day  was  from  God,  although  they 
do  not  say  so.    That  which  is  inferred  from  Scripture,  "  by  good 
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and  necessary  consequence,"  is  valid  ;  as  well  as  that  which  is  set 
down  expressly  in  it.  Examination  shows  us,  then,  that  the  dis- 
ciples commenced  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  by  social 
worship  the  very  next  week  after  the  resurrection.  From  John 
XX:  19,  we  learn  that  the  very  day  of  the  resurrection,  at  evening, 
the  disciples  were  assembled  with  closed  doors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Thomas  Didymus.  Can  we  doubt  that  they  had  met  for 
worship?  In  chap,  v  :  26,  we  learn  :  "  And  after  eight  days  again 
his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them  :  then  came 
Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said. 
Peace  be  unto  you."  None  will  doubt  but  that  this  was  also  a 
meeting  for  worship,  and  the  phraseology  implies  that  it  was  their 
second  meeting.  In  Jewish  language,  and  estimates  of  time,  the 
days  at  which  the  counts  begin  and  end  are  always  included  in 
the  counts;  so  that  ''after  eight  days,"  here  indisputably  means 
just  a  full  week.  Let  the  reader  compare,  for  instance,  Leviticus 
xiii :  4,  with  xiv :  10.  "The  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath 
the  plague  seven  days."  "  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take  two 
he  lambs  without  blemish,"  &c.  So  the  new-born  child  must  be 
circumcised  the  eighth  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  number 
eight  is  made  up  by  counting  the  day  of  the  birth  and  the  day  of 
the  circumcision.  A  full  week  from  the  disciples' first  meeting 
brings  us  again  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Until  Pentecost  we 
are  left  uninformed  whether  they  continued  to  observe  the  first 
day,  but  the  presumption  is  wholly  that  they  did. 

By  consulting  Leviticus  xxiii :  15-16,  Deut.  xvi :  9,  the  reader 
will  see  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fixed  in  this  way.  On  the 
morrow  after  that  Sabbath  (seventh  day)  which  was  included 
within  the  passover  week,  a  sheaf  of  the  earliest  ripe  corn  was 
cut,  brought  fresh  into  the  sanctuary,  and  presented  as  a  thank- 
ofiering  to  God.  The  day  of  this  ceremonial  was  always  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  our  Sunday,  which  was,  to  the  Israelites,  a 
working  day.  From  this  day  they  were  to  count  seven  weeks 
complete,  and  the  fiftieth  day  was  Pentecost  day,  or  the  feast  of 
ingathering.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  the  Israelites  always 
included  in  their  count  the  day  from  which,  and  the  day  to  which 
they  counted  ;  and  taking  his  almanac  he  will  find  on  actual 
experiment,  that  the  fiftieth  day  will  bring  him  to  Sunday  again, 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  gospels  tell  lis  most  explicitly 
that  the  year  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  the  passover  feast  began 
Thursday  evening  ;  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  (in  the  afternoon 
of  which  the  Saviour  died)  was  our  Friday,  the  day  his  body  lay 
in  the  grave,  was  our  Saturday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the 
day  he  rose  was  the  first  day,  our  Sunday.  This  last  was  also  the 
day  when  the  Jews  offered  their  first  sheaf.  So  that  Pentecost 
day  must  also  fall  (as  indeed  it  did  every  year)  on  a  Sunday. 
Thus  we  reach  the  interesting  fact  that  the  day  selected  by  God 
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for  the  pentecostal  outpouring,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  was  the  Lord's  day — a  significant  and  splendid 
testimony  to  the  importance  and  honour  it  was  intended  to  have 
in  the  Christian  world.  But  we  read  in  Acts  1 :  14,  and  ii :  1, 
that  this  day  also  was  observed  by  the  disciples  as  a  day  for  social 
worship,  thus  the  first  day  of  the  week  received  a  second,  sacred 
and  august  witness,  as  the  weekly  solemnity  of  our  religion,  not 
only  in  its  observance  by  the  whole  body  of  fhe  new  church,  but 
by  the  baptism  of  fire,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — a  witness  only 
second  to  that  of  Christ's  victory  over  death  and  hell.  Then  the 
first  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  under  the  new  dispensation 
began  ;  and  surely,  when  every  step,  every  act  of  the  Divine 
Providence  was  formative  and  fundamental,  it  was  not  without 
meaning  that  God  selected  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  chosen 
day. 

It  is  most  evident  from  the  New  Testament  history,  that  the 
Apostles  and  early  church  uniformly  celebrated  their  worship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  hints  are  not  numerous  ;  but  they 
are  sufficiently  distinct.  The  next  clear  instance  is  in  Acts  xx  :  7. 
The  Apostle  was  now  returning  from  his  famous  mission  to  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  in  full  prospect  of  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  He 
Btops  at  the  little  church  of  Troas,  to  spend  a  season  with  his 
converts  there  :  "And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  when  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them, 
(ready  to  depart  on  the  morrrow.)  and  continued  his  speech  until 
midnight."  Here  we  have  a  double  evidence  of  our  point.  First, 
Paul  preached  unto  the  disciples  on  this  day,  while  we  see  from 
the  sixth  verse,  that  he  was  a  whole  week  in  Troas,  including 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Why  does  he  wait  nearly  a  whole  week  to 
give  these  his  more  solemn  and  public  instructions,  unless  there 
had  been  some  usage  ?  Again  :  the  words,  "when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,"  clearly  indicate  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  their  habitual  day  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. So  that  it  is  clear,  this  church  of  Troas  planted  and  train- 
ed by  Paul,  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  public  worship  ;  and  the  inspired  man  here  concurs  in 
the  habit.  Neander  does,  indeed,  suggest  an  evasion, in  order  to 
substantiate  his  assertion  that  there  is  no  evidence  the  Lord's 
day  was  specially  sanctified  during  the  life-time  of  Paul.  He  says 
that  it  is  so,  very  probable  this  day  was  selected  by  the  brethren, 
because  Paul  could  not  wait  any  longer,  ("ready  to  depart  on  the 
morrow,")  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  for  a  habitual  ob- 
servance of  the  day  by  them  or  Paul !  But  chap,  v :  6,  tells  us 
that  Paul  had  been  already  waiting  a  whole  week,  and  might 
have  had  choice  of  all  the  days  of  the  week  for  his  meeting!  No 
other  word  is  needed  to  explode  this  suggestion. 

The  next  clear  instance  is  in  1  Cor.  xvi :  1-2.  "  Now  concern"^ 
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ing  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  The  points 
here  indicated  are  two — that  the  weekly  oblation  of  alms-giving 
was  fixed  for  the  Lord's  day — and  that  this  rule  was  enacted  for 
the  church  of  Corinth,  and  all  those  of  Galatia.  The  inference  is 
overwhelming,  that  the  apostle  made  the  usage  ultimately  uniform 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  training.  JSTeander  again  attempts  to 
destroy  this  evidence  for  the  sanctification  of  Sunday,  by  saying 
that  this  does  not  prove  there  was  any  church  meeting,  or  public 
worship  on  this  day.  The  sum  of  alms  was,  most  probably,  simply 
laid  aside  at  home,  in  an  individual,  private  manner ;  and  this  is 
made  more  probable  by  the  apostle's  own  words :  "  let  every  one 
of  you  lay  hy  Kitrh  in  store."  But  suppose  this  understanding  of 
the  passage  is  granted,  against  the  uniform  custom  and  tradition 
of  the  earliest  Christians,  which  testifies  with  one  voice,  that  the 
weekly  alms-giving  took  place  in  the  church  meeting;  Neander's 
point  is  not  yet  g'ained.  Still  tliis  alms-giving  was,  in  the  New 
Testament  meaning,  an  act  of  worship.  See  Phil,  iv :  18.  And 
the  early  tradition  unanimously  represents  the  first  Christians  as 
so  regarding  it.  Hence,  whether  this  alms-giving  were  in  public 
or  private,  we  have  here  an  indisputable  instance,  that  an  act  of 
worship  was  appointed,  by  apostolic  authority,  to  be  statedly 
performed  on  the  Lord's  day,  throughout  the  churches.  This  is 
evidence  enough  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  day  already 
known  and  selected  for  those  forms  of  worship  which  were  rather 
weekly  than  diurnal.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
exclaim,  in  view  of  two  successive  cases  of  sophistry  so  shallow, 
and  admitting  of  so  facile  exposure,  "  Very  great  men  are  not 
always  wise."  It  will  be  a  profitable  exclamation  for  him  not 
only  to  make,  but  to  ponder  ;  and  we  confess  that  one  motive  with 
us  in  giving  prominence  to  the  statement  and  refutation  of  Nean- 
der's  views,  has  been  to  illustrate  the  small  trust-worthiness  of  his 
learning  and  logic.  We  should  learn  from  so  eminent  an  instance, 
two  things.  One  is,  that  the  literary  and  religious  atmosphere  of 
Germany  has  recently  been  so  unwholesome,  that  there  is  always 
danger  in  accepting  the  religious  opinions  of  German  scholars. 
The  infection  of  their  psychology,  and  theory  of  inspiration  and 
interpretation,  is  universal.  The  German  mind  breathes  it  with 
its  vital  breath,  from  its  infant  years.  None  can  escape.  Even 
Hengstenberg,  with  all  his  hardy,  Saxon  sense,  and  his  devout 
reverence  for  Scripture  and  the  Reformation,  has  belied  the  trust 
encouraged  by  his  earlier  works.  The  second  edition  of  his  Chris- 
tology  expunges  from  his  first  edition  many  of  the  things  for  which 
we  valued  it,  replacing  them  with  views  unsatisfactory  to  an  Ame- 
rican, orthodox  mind ;  and  he  condemns  his  earlier  work,  to  us  so 
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greatly  preferable,  as  a  crude  and  juvenile  effort.  Even  lS"eander, 
with  all  his  industry,  knowledge,  and  Christian  devotion,  (a  devo- 
tion which  the  most  of  us  might  profitably  imitate,)  betrays  many 
of  the  dearest  and  most  fundamental  interests  of  the  Christian 
cause.  We  have  seen  what  is  his  testimony  to  the  Christian's 
Sabbath.  He  denies  that  the  apostolic  church  ever  had  a  true  gift 
of  tongues,  as  all  the  believing  world  has  understood  it;  asserting 
that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  "disciples  were  enabled 
occasionally  to  speak  with  an  elevation  and  energy  beyond  them- 
selves. He  indicates,  after  all  his  reverence  for  spiritual  religion, 
a  defective  theory  of  inspiration.  He  attempts  to  weave  all  the 
history  of  the  church,  filling  his  five  large  volumes,  into  a  generali- 
zation to  support  his  pet  theory,  which  is  :  that  there  has  been  a 
development  and  increase  perpetually  progressive,  of  the  power  of 
true  Christianity  in  the  human  race,  ever  eince  the  Christian  era ; 
that  Christianity  was  developing,  namely,  and  not  receding,  in  the 
growing  corruptions  of  the  Christian  Roman  empire,  in  the  devas- 
tations of  the  northern  barbarians  ;  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages !  He  gravely  argues,  from  a  few  hyperboles  of  Justin 
and  Tertullian,  about  the  universal  royalty  and  priesthood  of  be- 
lievers, that  the  primitive  church  was  a  stranger  to  the  idea  of 
ministry  and  laity.  He  flatly  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  infant  baptism  was  of  apostolic  origin  or  authority  I  This  is 
the  writer  so  generally  bepraised,  ever  since  his  ponderous  tomes 
have  reached  our  shores  ! 

The  other  thing  illustrated,  is  the  true  ignorance  and  flunkeyisra 
of  our  day.  When  l^eander  announced  these  brand-new  results 
of  his  antiquarian  labours,  and  especially  his  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism,  how  they  were  received? 
Our  immersionist  brethren,  of  course,  hailed  them  with  immense 
satisfaction,  as  "  clinchers  ;"  and  were  almost  ready  to  cry :  "  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  G-od,  and  not  of  a  man."  This  was  not  surprising. 
But  exen  Psedobaptists  in  many  places  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
cause  must  be  given  up ;  now  that  this  high  Dutch  oracle  had  come 
forth  from  the  bowels  of  his  patristic  quarries,  twirled  his  broken 
quill,  and  pronounced  his  decision  against  it.  Even  the  North 
British  Review,  professed  Coryphaeus  of  the  literature  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism,  puts  on  a  look  of  superior  wisdom,  and  says  with 
calm  conceit,  that  since  Neander  has  taught  us,  nobody  must 
venture  to  assert  that  infant  baptism  is  of  apostolic  origin,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  behind  the  times.  JSTo  ;  we  must  defend  our 
Psedobaptist  usages  in  some  other  way ! 

Now,  did  these  people  ever  hear  that  there  have  been  other 
antiquaries  before  IS;  eander  ?  Did  they  know  enough  about  lite- 
rature to  be  aware  that  the  materials  which  the  great  German 
had  to  use,  were  just  the  same,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
previous  antiquaries  had.    Were  they  aware  that  the  field  of 
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early  patristic  literature  is  a  field  of  limited  and  definite  extent, 
fenced  in  by  absolute  metes  and  bounds,  outside  of  which  all  is  utter 
and  absolute  darkness  ;  that  every  thing  which  possibly  can  be 
done  for  the  illustration  of  this  narrow  field  has  been  done  gene- 
rations ago,  and  that  more,  or  more  complete  editions  of  the  early 
fathers  never  have  been,  or  will  be  published,  than  were  produced 
by  the  Benedictines  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  day ; 
that  this  narrow  field  had  been  surveyed,  ransaohed^  by  industri- 
ous  antiquaries  before  Neander  was  born,  and  every  treasure- 
trove  of  available  information,  down  to  the  least  broken  bits,  had 
been  picked  up,  yea,  inventoried  and  labeled,  and  put  on  the  shelf 
for  the  use  of  scholars  ?  And  now,  when  an  antiquary  comes  for- 
ward at  this  late  day,  and  claims  that  he  has  just  began  to  find 
out  things  in  this  little,  limited  field,  it  is  simply  preposterous. 
And  as  for  these  gentlemen  who  bow  to  ]S"eander's  infallibility 
concerning  the  primitive  view  of  baptism ;  have  they  compared 
his  researches  with  the  previous  ones  which  they  reject  for  him? 
There,  for  instance,  is  old  "  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism,"  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  gleaned  all  the  early  patristic  information  on  this 
point,  and  methodized  it.  There  are  Bingham's  "  Origines  Sacrse," 
which  explore  the  profoundest  depths  of  early  Christian  lore,  and 
present  us  with  their  buried  stores  ready  arranged.  There  are  a 
score  of  enlightened,  laborious  scholars,  who  have  applied  to  this 
one  subject  all  the  keenness  of  minds  thoroughly  educated  and 
sharpened  by  polemic  zeal.  Has  a  comparison  been  made  between 
them  and  Neander?  Have  the  overweening  admirers  of  the 
latter  examined  whether  he  gathers  any  wider  induction  of  facts ; 
or  whether  he  reasons  on  them  better  than  the  others  did  ?  Had 
this  comparison  been  made,  it  would  have  been  found  that  Kean- 
der's  induction  was  far  more  narrow  and  scanty  as  a  mere  speci- 
men of  learned  lore ;  and  that  his  reasoning  on  it  was  of  a  piece 
with  that  which  we  have  seen  applied  to  the  Sabbath-question. 
The  only  imaginable  advantage  he  possesses  over  his  more  learned 
and  able  predecessors,  who  have  concluded  the  opposite  to  him, 
is,  that  he  happens  to  be  fashionable  just  now.  And  the  thing 
illustrated  by  these  instances  of  misapplied  praise,  is  this  :  that 
our  generation  has  indolently  suff'ered  so  much  of  the  solid  learn- 
ing accumulated  for  us  by  our  forefathers  to  be  forgotten,  that 
there  is  actually  not  enough  left  to  teach  us  how  ignorant  we  are, 
or  to  prune  our  conceit. 

But  we  return  from  this  digression  to  the  ]^ew  Testament  al- 
lusions to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Only  one  other 
remains  to  be  cited  :  that  in  Rev.  i :  10.  John  the  apostle  intro- 
duces the  visions  of  Patmos,  by  saying,  ''I  was  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day."  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  application  of 
this  title  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  sacred  writings.  But 
all  expositors,  ancient  and  modern,  say  unhesitatingly  that  Sunday 
is  designated  by  it.     On  this  point  the  church  has  had  but  one 
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understanding,  from  the  first  century  down.  The  apostle  evidently 
means  to  inform  us  that  on  Sunday  he  was  engaged  in  a  spiritual 
frame  of  mind  and  feelings.  The  application  of  the  name,  Lord's 
day  to  Sunday,  by  inspired  authority,  of  itself  contains  almost 
enough  of  significance  to  establish  its  claims  to  sanctification, 
without  another  text  or  example.  What  fair  sense  can  it  bear, 
except  that  it  is  a  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord  ?  Compare  Isaiah 
Iviii :  13,  when  God  calls  the  Sabbath,  "  ray  holy-day."  If  the 
Sabbath  is  Gocfs  doAj^  the  Lord)s  day  should  mean  a  Christian 
Sabbath.  And  the  occupation  of  the  apostle  this  day,  with  pe- 
culiar spiritual  exercises,  gives  additional  probability  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  observed  by  the  New  Testament  Christians  as  a  day 
of  devotion. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the  historical  argu- 
ment— the   testimony    of   the    early,   but   uninspired    Christian 
writers.    The  earliest  of  all  cannot  be  called  Christian.    In  the 
celebrated  letter  of  inquiry  written  by  Pliny  the  younger  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  for  advice  on  the  treatment  of  persons  accused 
of  Christianity,  this  pagan  governor  says,  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  these  Christians,  "  to   meet,  stato  die^  before  light,  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  and  bind  each  other  in  an  oath  (not  to 
some  crime)  but  to  refrain  from  theft,  robbery  and  adultery,  not 
to  break  faith,  and  not  to  betray  trusts."     This  letter  was  written 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.    We  cannot 
doubt  that  this  stated  day^  discovered  by  Pliny,  was  the  Lord's 
.day.    Ignatius,  the  celebrated  martyr-bishop  of  Antioch,  says,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  written  about  A.  D.  107  or  116, 
that  this  is  "  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  consecrated  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  queen  and  chief  of  all  the  days." 

Justin  Martyr,  who  died  about  A.  D.  160,  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians "  neither  celebrated  the  Jewish  festivals,  nor  observed  their 
sabbaths,  nor  practised  circumcision.  (Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p. 
34.)  In  another  place,  he  says  that  "  they,  both  those  who  lived 
in  the  city  and  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  were  all  accus- 
tomed to  meet  on  the  day  which  is  denominated  Sunday,  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  exhortation  and  communion. 
The  assembly  met  on  Sunday,  because  this  is  the  first  day  on  which 
God  having  changed  the  darkness  and  the  elements,  created  the 
world ;  and  because  Jesus  our  Lord  on  this  day  rose  from  the 
dead." 

The  Epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas,  though  not  written  by  this 
apostolic  man,  is  undoubtedly  of  early  origin.  This  unknown 
writer  introduces  the  Lord,  as  saying:  "  The  sabbaths  which  you 
now  keep  are  not  acceptable  to  me :  but  those  which  I  have  made 
when  resting  from  all  things,  I  shall  begin  the  eighth  day,  that  is 
the  beginning  of  the  other  world."  "For  which  cause,  we 
(Christians)  observe  the  eighth  day  with  gladness,  in  which  Jesua 
rose  Irom  the  dead,"  &c.  Eph.  eh.  xv. 
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TertulHan,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  says  :  "  We  cele- 
bi'ate  Sunday  as  a  joyful  day.  On  the  Lord's  day  we  think  it 
wrong  to  fast^  or  to  kneel  in  prayer." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  coternporary  with  TertuUian,  says: 
"  A  true  Christian,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  Gospel, 
observes  the  Lord's  day  by  casting  out  all  bad  thoughts,  and 
cherishing  all  goodness,  honouring  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
which  took  place  on  that  day." 

But,  pei'haps,  the  most  important,  because  the  most  learned, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most^  explicit  witness,  is  Eusebius,  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  was   in  his   literary  prime 
about  the  era  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.     In  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  xcii  Psalm,  which  the  reader  will  remember,  ia 
entitled  "  a  psalm  or  song  for  the  Sabbath-day,"- he  says:  "The 
Word,  (Christ,)  by  the  new  covenant,  translated  and   transferred 
the  feast  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  morning  light,  and  gave  us  the 
symbol  of  true  rest,  the  saving  Lord's  day,  the  first  (day)  of  light, 
in  which  the  Saviour  gained  the  victory  over  death,  &c.     On  this 
day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Light,  and  the  true  Sun,  we  assemble 
after  the  interval  of  six  days,   and  celebrate  holy  and  spiritual 
Sabbath  ;  even    all   nations  redeemed  by   Him  throughout   the 
world  assemble,  and  do  those  things  according  to  the  spiritual 
law,  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on  the  Sabbath.   All 
things  which  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  these  we  have 
transferred  to  the  Lord's  day  as  more  appropriately  belonging  to 
it,  because  it  has  the  precedence,  and  is  first  in  rank,  and  more 
honourable   than   the   Jewish    Sabbath.     It   is  delivered   to  us 
{nta^aMoTcti)  that  we  should  meet  together  on  this  day,  and  it  is 
evidence  that  we  should  do  these  things  announced  in  this  psalm." 
The  first  church  council  which  formally  enjoined  cessation  of 
labour  upon  the  Lord's  day,  was  the  provincial  synod  of  Laodicea, 
held  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.     The  twenty- 
ninth  canon  of  this  body  commanded  that  none  but  necessary 
secular  labours  should  be  carried  on  upon  Sunday.     But  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  when  he  adopted  the  Christian  as  the  religion  of 
the  State,  had  already  enacted  that  all  the  labours  of  courts  of 
justice,  civil  and  military  functionaries,  and   handicraft  trades 
should  be  suspended  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  public  worship.     This  suspension  of  labour 
was  not  however  extended  to  agriculturists,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  must  needs  avail  themselves  of  the  propitious 
season  to  gather  their  harvests,  or  sow  their  seed  without  regard 
to  sacred  days.     But  the  Emperor  Leo  (who  came  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  457,)  ultimately  extended  the  law  to  all  classes  of  persons. 
The  Christians  did  not  for  several  hundred  years,  apply  the 
word  Sabhath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  always  used  it  dis- 
tinctly to  indicate  the  Jewish  seventh  day.     Their  own  sacred 
day,  the  first  day,  was  called  by  them  the  Lord's  day,  (*j|m.gpa  xupiaxrj) 
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as  they  said,  because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Christ, 
and  because  it  was  the  head,  crown,  and  chief  of  all  the  days. 
They  also  called  it  Sunday^  {Diessolis^  a  phrase  frequently  found 
among  the  Latin  Christians,)  because,  according  to  their  interpre- 
tation of  Genesis  i :  3,  the  sun  was  created  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  but  still  more,  because  on  that  day  the  brighter  Sun  of 
Bighteovsness  arose  from  the  dead,  with  healing  in  his  beams. 
The  objection  often  made  by  persons  over  puritanical,  that  it 
smacks  of  Pagan  or  Scandinavian  profanity  to  say  Sunday^  because 
the  word  indicates  a  heathenish  consecration  of  the  day  to  the 
sun,  is  therefore  more  Quakerish  than  sensible.  We  are  willing 
to  confess  that  we  always  loved  the  good  old  name  Sunday — 
name  worthy  of  that  day  which  should  ever  seem  the  brightest  in 
the  Christian's  conceptions,  of  all  the  week,  when  the  glorious 
works  of  the  natural  creation  first  began  to  display  the  honours  of 
the  great  Creator,  and  when  that  new  and  more  divine  creation  of 
redeeming  grace  was  perfected  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But,  in  the  application  of  the  phrase  "  Christian  Sabbath,"  to  the 
first  day,  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  a  definite  and  truthful 
design,  although  the  early  church  had  not  given  it  this  name.  It 
was  their  intention  to  express  thus  that  vital  head  of  their  theory; 
that  the  Old  Testament  institute  called  Sabbath,  which  was  coeval 
with  man,  and  was  destined  to  co-exist  with  all  dispensations,  was 
not  abrogated;  that  it  still  existed  substantially,  and  that  Chris- 
tians were  now  to  find  it  in  the  Lord's  day.  To  the  Christian  the 
LorWs  da/y  is  the  SMath.  (Such  is  the  significance  of  the  name) 
possessing  the  Divine  authority,  and  demanding  in  the  main  the 
sanctification  which  were  formerly  attached  to  the  seventh  day. 

4.  Another  most  interesting  and  practical  head  of  the  Sabbath 
argument  remains  ;  from  its  practical  necessity,  as  a  means  of 
securing  man's  corporeal  and  mental  health,  his  morality,  his  tem- 
poral success  in  life,  and  his  religious  interests.  This  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  discussion  which  has  been  more  particularly 
unfolded  in  the  "Permanent  Sabbath  Documents,"  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  and  more  recently  in 
the  remarkable  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  produced  by  working- 
men  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  by  so  much  the  best  understood 
part  of  the  Sabbath-discussion,  that  we  should  not  have  intro- 
duced it  at  all,  except  that  it  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  arch  of 
our  attempted  demonstration,  that  there  is  a  natural  necessity  in 
nian  for  a  Sabbath  rest.  The  Creator,  who  appointed  the  Sabbath, 
formed  man's  frame  ;  and  all  intelligent  observers  are  now  agreed 
that  the  latter  was  adapted  to  the  former.  Either  body  or  mind 
can  do  more  work  by  resting  one  day  in  seven,  than  by  labouring 
all  the  seven  days.  And  neither  mind  nor  body  can  enjoy  health 
and  continued  activity,  without  its  appointed  rest.  Even  the 
structure  of  the  brutes  exhibits   the   same   law.    Again :  as   a 
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moral  and  social  institution,  a  weekly  rest  is  invaluable.  It  is  a 
quiet  domestic  reunion  for  the  bustling  sons  of  toil.  It  ensures 
the  necessary  vacation  in  those  earthly  and  turbulent  anxieties 
and  affections,  which  would  otherwise  become  inordinate  and 
morbid.  It  brings  around  a  season  of  periodical  neatness  and 
decency,  when  the  soil  of  weekly  labour  is  laid  aside,  and  men 
meet  each  other  amidst  the  decencies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  renew 
tiieir  social  affections.  But  above  all,  a  Sabbath  is  necessary  for 
man's  moral  and  religious  interests.  Even  in  paradise,  and  in 
man's  state  of  innocence,  it  was  true  that  a  stated  season,  resohitely 
appropriated  to  religious  exercises,  was  necessary  to  his  welfare 
as  a  religious  being.  A  creature  subject  to  the  law  of  habit,  of 
finite  faculties,  and  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  existence  to 
distribute  his  attention  and  labours  between  things  secular  and 
things  sacred,  cannot  successfully  accomplish  this  destiny,  without 
a  regular  distribution  of  his  time  between  the  two  great  depart- 
ments. This  is  literally  a  physical  necessity.  And  when  we  add 
the  consideration  that  man  is  now  a  being  of  depraved,  earthly 
affections,  prone  to  avert  his  eyes  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  the 
necessity  is  still  more  obvious.  Man  does  nothing  regularly,  for 
which  he  has  not  a  regular  time.  The  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  a  season  for  the  public  preaching  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  a  leisure  time  for  the  domestic  religious  instruction  of 
the  young,  as  a  time  for  private  self-examination  and  devotion,  is 
most  clear  to  to  all  who  admit  the  importance  of  these  duties. 
And  now,  it  is  most  obvious  to  practical  good  sense,  that  if  such 
a  stated  season  is  necessary,  then  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  or- 
dained and  marked  off  by  Divine  authority,  and  not  by  a  sort  of 
convention  on  man's  part.  To  neglect  the  stated  observance  of  a 
religious  rest,  is  to  neglect  religion.  And  when  there  is  so  much 
of  mundane  and  carnal  affection,  so  much  of  craving,  eager 
worldly  bustle,  to  entice  us  to  an  infringement  of  this  sacred  rest, 
it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  neglected,  unless  it  be  defended  by  the 
highest  sanction  of  God's  own  authority.  Nay,  do  we  not  see 
that  this  sanction  is  insufficient,  even  among  some  who  admit  its 
validity  ?  Again,  if  such  a  stated  rest  is  necessary,  then  it  is  also 
necessary  that  its  metes  and  bounds  be  defined  by  the  same  au- 
thority which  enjoins  the  rest  itself.  Otherwise,  the  license  which 
men  will  allow  themselves  in  interpreting  the  duration  of  the 
season,  and  in  deciding  how  much  constitutes  the  observance  of 
it,  or  how  little,  will  effectually  abrogate  the  rest  itself.  If,  then, 
the  necessities  of  human  nature  require  a  Sabbath,  it  does 
not  appear  how  God  could  ordain  less  than  we  suppose  he  has 
done,  in  requiring  the  whole  of  a  definite  length  of  time  to  be 
faithfully  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  in  making  this  com- 
mand explicit  and  absolute. 
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'     Continued  from  page  232,   No.   2,  of  this   Yolttme. 

Strange  to  say,  though  the  Jewish  controversialists  assert  that 
this  verse  does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah,*  they  are  still  obliged  to 
confess  once  in  the  year  at  least,  even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
that  it  does  refer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  him.  There  is  aT  very- 
remarkable  passage  in  the  prayers  for  that  solemn  day,  v^hich 
proves,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  ancient  Israelites  who  com- 
piled the  following  prayer,  understood  the  son  of  Amoz  to  speak 
in  this  verse  of  the  despised  Nazarene.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
a  melanchojly  Hymn  : — 

•  T  -:     -  T  T        .    . 

Messiah,  our  Kighteousness  has  departed  from  us, 
Horror  has  seized  us,  and  we  have  none  to  justify  us. 
"With  our  wickedness  and  misdeeds  He  was  burdened, 
And  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ; 

Bearing  on  the  shoulder  our  sins  ; 

In  order  to  find  an  atonement  for  our  iniquities. 

By  His  stripes  we  were  healed.f 

"With  what  consistency,  then,  can  any  Israelite  assert  that  this 
prophecy  refers  to  any  one  else  ?  It  is  certainly  very  dishonest,  in 
prayer  to  God  to  apply  this  passage  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  contro- 
versy with  men  to  deny  and  dispute  this  application.  Here  we 
have  more  than  enough  to  sustain  the  position  which  we  have  laid 
down,  viz. :  that  in  their  non-controversial  writings,  and  their 
solemn  and  public  prayers  to  a  heart-searching  God,  the  Israelites 
apply  this  important  prophecy  to  the  Messiah  only. 

In  the  following  verse,  we  have  a  full  description  of  our  state 
of  helplessness  and  our  relation  to  the  Messiah  ; — a  description  of 
the  miserable  condition  of  mankind,  which  induced  the  Glorious 


,.v 
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*Many  Jewish  commentators  follow  Aben  Ezra,  and  apply  this  verse  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  in  their  present  exile  and  dispersion, 
f  Vide  book  of  common  prayers  used  on  the  feast  of  atonement. 
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Messiah  to  travel  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  in  order  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  rebellious  man  and  his  offended  Maker  : 

All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ; 
Each  of  us  turned  to  his  own  way ; 
But  the  Lord  caused  to  meet  in  Him 
The  iniquity  of  us  all.  * 

lJ5<2il3    This  is  a  common,  but  very  graphic  and  significant 

metaphor,  teaching  the  folly,  diversity  and  universality  of  sin. 
This  figure  presents  two  considerations ;  1st.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  species  to  wander  from  the  fold,  as  also  its  defenceless- 
ness  and  entire  dependence  upon  its  keeper  for  protection  as  well 
as  support ;  and  2d.  its  meek  and  harmless  disposition.  The  1st 
represents  the  sinful  creature ;  the  2d  a  type  of  the  Kighteous 
Creator.  With  reference  to  the  1st,  we  have  several  very  beauti- 
ful allusions  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Thus,  Michaiah  describes 
the  destitute  condition  of  Israel  as  a  flock  scattered  upon  the  hills, 


*  ^!D!b3  ^'  ^^^-  sing-  with  suflF.  1st.  pers.  pi.  pron.  ab  ^^  the  whole   or 
all,  taken  collectively ;  ab  ^  J3  to  complete,  to  perfect. 

-     T  •      • 

1^1*^3  n.  collect,  com.  with  pref.  3  for  f^^  like  the;  ab  "ij^'jj  f^r  li<!2 
flocks,  small  cattle,  i.  e.  sheep  and  goats  ;  ab  ^jj^^  to  abound 
with  sheep  and  goats.  When  unity  is  intended,  ^jjj  i^  used, 
e:  g.  niSn  ^n?l  ISlilS  S^S^^^l  ^^^  '^^^^'  sheep  for  the  'one* 

sheep,   Exod.  xxi.  37.  (Eag.    verse,  xxii.  1.)  Metaph.   a  people, 

as   the   objects   of  God's    sovereign  care,  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv     17. 

Psal.  Ixxx.  2.  (Eng.  verse.  Ixxx.  1.),  c.  3.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2,  3,&c. 

:]5i3?Jr(  kal  pret.  1st  pers.  pi.  ab  )r|!S??l  to   wander,  to  go  astray,  to  err, 

•      T  T     T 

morally. 
^i'^iS  kal  pret.  1st  pers.  pi.  ab  f^^Q  to  turn,  turn  oneself;  to  turn  one- 

self  away  from  God,  and  follow  his  own  heart's  devices. 
3?i"^£)n  Hiph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  ^^g  to  strike  upon,  or  against, 

—        •     ;      •  -    T 

whether  violently  or  lightly;  hence  to  rush  on  any  one  with  hos- 
tile violence;  to  fall,  or  let  fall  upon  any  one,  'in  a  hostile  sense.' 
'  In  a  good  sense,'  it  means  to  assail  with  petitions,  i.  e.  to  urge, 
entreat,  &c. 
'I'i^?  n.  mas.  sing,  const,  of  ^-[3?  sin;  (in  this  instance  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood only  in  reference  to  its  effects;)  iniquity,  guilt;  punish- 
ment, as  the  penalty  of  sin :  ab  J^i^?  to  bend,  twist,  distort ;  to 

T   T 

act  perversely,  to  sin. 


m" 
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as  sheep  (iJ^iiSip)  that  have  no  shepherd  ;  1  Kings,  xxii.lY.    Zach- 

ariah  prophesied,  that  when  the  Good  Shepherd  should  be  smitten 
and  removed  from  His  flock,  the  sheep  (igii^n)  should  be  scatter- 
ed ;  Zdch.  xiii.  7.  David  acknowledges  that  he  did  go  astray,  like 
a  lost  sheep,  (JiiUS)  ^^^  earnestly  prays  that  God  may  seek  His 

servant ;  Psal.  cxix.  176.  And  here  Isaiah,  using  a  similar  language, 
depicts  fully  the  dangerous  and  awful  condition  of  the  entire 
species : 

"  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ;" 
"  Each  of  ns  turned  to  his  own  way  ;" 

including  the  whole  family  of  man  without  any  exception.  Both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  have  wandered  like  a  wanaering  flock,  a  flock 
which  had  no  shepherd  ;  "  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God."  Rom.  iii.  23.  But  the  Lord,  rather  than  suffer 
His  people  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  this  accumulated 
transgressions,  and  thus  perish  forever,  hath  caused  to  meet  in 
Him,  i.  e.  Messiah,  "  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  i.  e.  the  Messiah 
became  the  subject  on  which  all  the  rays,  collected  on  the  focal 
point,  fell.  These  fiery  rays,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  which  would 
have  fallen  on  all  mankind,  diverged  from  divine  justice  to  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  were  deflected  from  them,  and  con- 
verged in  Him.  So  the  Lord  hath  caused  to  meet  in  Him  the  "  pun- 
ishment "  due  to  the  iniquity  of  all. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  all  important  general  Scriptural 
Truth ;  viz,  that  we  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  to  Jehovah, 
unless  we  are  very  deeply  interested  in  the  efficient  expiatory 
atonement,  wrought  out  by  the  Messiah's  sufferings  and  death : 
for,  unless  He  had  taken  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sins  upon  Him- 
self, we  should  have  been  lost  to  all  eternity. 

In  the  following  verse,  we  have  a  beautiful  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  covenant  between  the  Eternal  Father  and  His  Eternal 
Son,  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  whole  verse  seems  as 
the  master  key  to  the  ark  which  contains  the  title  deeds  of  our 
Christian  redemption : 

He  was  rigorously  demanded  to  pay  the  debt, 

And  He  submitted  Himself, 

And  did  not  open  His  mouth. 

Like  the  Lamb  was  he  led  to  the  slaughter. 

But  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 

And  did  not  open  His  mouth. '" 


.*; 


* 


'ij);^^  Niph.  pret.Sd  pers.  sing.  mas.  ah  'j^i^^  to  impel,  urge,  exact;  used 
particularly  with  regard  to  a  rigorous  exactions  of  debts ;  to 
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What  a  beautiful  and  graphic  description  !    The  very  single 
word  ilJii!] — literally  rendered, — 

"  He  was  rigorously  demanded  to  pay  the  debt," 
fully  pictures  to  our  minds  the  inconceivableness  of  the  malignity 

urge  a  debtor,  to  demand  a  debt.  Deut.  xv.  2,  3.  The  follow- 
lowing  is  Kimchi's  interpretation  of  the  word  ^55  ♦ — 

♦  ^n?i  ti^  mv^,  5sb :  qpsn  njij?  m^^  1^3 :  p'^a^^  ^^i. 

He  was  demanded   to   pay  the  debt;  as  (in  the  following  passa- 
ges) 'he   exacted    the   silver/  &c.  2  Kings,  xxiii.  35;  he  shall 
not   exact   it  (the  debt)  of  his  neighbour.     Deut.  xv.  2.  vide 
Rabbi  David  Kirachi,  in  loco. 
jj^TJf^l  Personal  pron.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  used  here  emphatically,  with 

the  -^  copulative. 

n!D5^!D  Niph.  part.   sing.   mas.  ab  j-;^^  for  ^"^  to  bestow  labor  upon;  to 

V    -:   -  ,   ,  T     T  -    T 

exercise  oneself;  to  be  afflicted,   oppressed.   Reflect,  (as  used  in 
this  verse)  to  submit   oneself  to  any    one,  particularly  to  God. 
(see  Exod.  x.  3,  Dan.  x.  12. 
jr|jr|t)i  Kal  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.   mas.  ab  nf^gi  to  open  the  mouth,  hand, 

-     :  •  -    T 

(fee. ;  to  open  any  one's  mouth,  i.  e.  to  cause  one  to  speak ;  to 
open  any  one's  ear,  i.  e.  to  reveal  to  him ;  (used  of  Grod ;)  to 
open  one's  hand  to  any  one,  i.  e.  to  be  liberal  towards  him. 

The  future  here  is  to  be  rendered  as  'past,'  in  accordance  with 
the  following  grammatical  rule  : 

Futures  are  sometimes  placed  after  a  preterite,  to  denote  an 
action  which,  although  subsequent  to  that  expressed  by  the  pre- 
terite, is  '  past/  with  regard  to  the  time  of  narration,  e.  g. 

He  has  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  with  the  robe 
of  righteousness  '  he  has  covered  me.'  Is.  Ixi.  10.  See  also  Is. 
xiv.  8,  Job  iii.  25,  Psal.  Ixvi.  6. 

Such  futures  are  more  frequently  connected  to  the  preterite 
by  •]  conjunctive,  e.  g.  ^^ItiJj^l  '^iTli^^i'^  7'^!ll!^  ^^5  *^^^  when  I 

came  from  the  womb  '  I  had  perished.'  Job  iii.  11.  See  also  Is. 
X.  23,  liii.  2,  Ixiii.  3,  5,  6. 

In  negative  propositions,  the  conjunction  is  prefixed  to  the 
negative  particle  preceding  the  verb,  e.  g.   ^tlJtU^^tn'^  S^bl  ^'^^ 

they  *were  not  ashamed.'  Gen.  ii.  25.  boji^'ln  {^'^i  and  'she 
did  not  eat.'     1  Sam.  i.  7.  and,  in  our  text,  ^ig  nSTlS*^  S^bl  ^^^ 

he  'did  not  open,  his  mouth,  vide  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gram.) 
JriSS  °*  ^^''^'    (here  mas.)  sing,  with   pref.  3  for  5f]|3  as  the  Lamb. 

This  n.  has  no  pi.  the  corresponding  n.  of  multitude  being  'ij^';^ 


f^'ifv yfie"" '  '^'•^i ""^'^  ^  ^'•»"'"t <=!' »>^^^'w^^^5^>^^<^^^^w«r^-^^ 
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of  sin,  when  the  blood  of  God's  own  Son  was  the  only  channel 
through  which  pardon  could  flow  to  the  sinner ;  and,  the  impossi- 
bility of  escaping  eternal  death  and  destruction,  unless  in  Milton's 
language : 

"  Some  other,  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death."* 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  full  force  of  Isaiah's  glowing 
description  of  the  Father's  unwillingness  that  the  sinner  should  die 

It  means  a  sheep  or  a  goat.     But  where  the  particular  species 
are  to  be  distinguished  more  accurately,  it  is  said  Deut,  xiv.  4, 
10*^75?    rrbl   d'^ln'CD  nfe  °^®  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  sheep  and  one  of 
the  flock  of  goats,  i.  e.  a  sheep,  a  goat, 
nintob  °'  ^^^'  si^D-  ^^^^  V^^^'  'b  ^0^  nb  to  the  slaughter,  ah  JlitO  *o  ^i^^j 

-    V  -  -  -  :  -    T 

slay,  spoken  of  animals  for   eating.     See  Exod   xxi.  37,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  11,  Proverbs  ix.  2.     Metaph.  of  men,  see  Psal.  xxxvii.  14. 
Lam.  ii.  21.     Ezek  xxi.  15,  &c. 
'^'2T^  Hoph.  fut.  3d  pers-  sing.  mas.  ab  ^^"n  to  flow  ;  to  run  as  a  sore ; 

T  "    T 

to  go,  to  walk;  hiph.  to  lead,  bring  forth,  Hoph.  to  be  brought, 
led,  carried. 

This  fut.  is  to  be  rendered  as  *past,'  in  accordance  with  the 
following  grammatical  rule : 

A  future  preceded  by  a  preterite,  deno*;es  atn  action  which, 
although  subsequent  to  that  expressed  by  the  preterite  is  'past' 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  narration,  e.  g. 

til  nn^ini  tito  hii  ^in^'^  nns^i  ntiin'^b  u^  tisn 

T     :       :    •  r  V    r      :  : t   r    -  t    r  -   ;  t        /     ~      "T 

He  turned  the  sea  into  a  dry  land,  they  went  through  the   flood 

on  foot ;  there   Mid  we  rejoice'  in    him.  Psal.  Ixvi.  6.  see   also 

Is.  xiv.  8.  Ixi.  10.  Job  iii.  25.   (vide  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gram.) 

irriD^  n.  fern.  sing,  with  pref  ^  prep,  and  :j  conjunctive,  and  as  a  sheep. 

A  ewe  ;  hence  any  sheep. 
{^•Tflj  Kal  part.  act.  pi.  const,  with  sufi".  3d  pers.  sing.  fern,  her  shear- 

ers.  ab.  ff^  to  shear,  to  cut  off,  hair,  wool,  &c. 

~    T 

«l)3ii^!D  Niph.  pret,  3d  pers.    sing.  fern,  for  Ji)2bli<5    ^^    Obi^   ^^  ^^^^^l? 

T  I     :  V  T    :   V  V  -    T 

specially  the  tongue,  i.  e.  to  be  dumb,  silent.  Niph.  to  be  dumb, 
mute,  silent. 

vs  nsnS)'^  s^'bi '  -^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^^^  mouth. *  as  nviS"^  ^^^ 

ing  are  of  the  mas.  gender,   they  must  be  referred  to  the  sub. 

ject  ^'J2)  used  here  for  the  mas.  gender. 

This  clause  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  clause.     This  kind  of 
repetition  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  has  a  peculiar  charm ; 
for  it  adds  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  discourse. 
*Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  lines  211,  212. 
56 
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in  his  sins  ;  Is.  lix.  16  ;  and  the  voluntary  most  gracious  offer  of 
the  Son  to  pay  the  rigid  satisfaction;  Ps.  xl.  6-10;  beautifully 
and  graphically  paraphrased  in  the  following  lines  of  Milton  : 

Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save  ? 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask'd  ;  but  all  the  heav'nly  choir  stood  mute, 

And  silence  was  in  heav'n :  on  man's  behalf 

Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd. 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 

The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 


* 


* 


* 


¥: 


* 


* 


* 


Behold  me  then  ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 

I  offer ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  man  ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee, 

Freely  put  off ;'  and  for  him  lastly  die. 

Well  pleased.     On  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage  !* 

We  can  almost  see  the  meek  and  patient  Redeemer  led  along  by 
an  infuriated  multitude,  and  knowing  that  the  Father's  demandVas 
just.  He  therefore,  "when  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  when  He 
suffered,  He  threatened  not ;  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that 
judgeth  righteously  !  (1  Pet.  ii.  23.)  This  description  of  the  Sa- 
viour's meek  endurance,  is  made  more  highly  graphic  and  impres- 
sive, by  the  repetition  of  the  words  -jig  nSnS*'  fc^'bl  "  ^iid  did  not 

open  his  mouth.  Our  glorious  Mediator  did  indeed  open  his 
mouth  ;  but  it  was  only  to  glorify  the  Father,  to  attest  His  love, 
and  to  pray  for  His  enemies. 

The  absurd  supposition  of  the  modern  Jewish  expositors,  that 
this  passage  refers  to  their  nation  suffering  in  their  present  exile  ; 
and  the  supposition  of  the  German  critics,  that  it  refers  to  Israel  in 
their  Babylonish  exile,  are  utterly  precluded  by  the  peculiar 
characteristic  ascribed  to  the  person  here  described.  The  descrip- 
tion here  is  of  one  who  has  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  a  lamb, 
and  the  inoffensiveness  of  a  sheep.  Surely  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  Israelites  If     But  behold  Jesus  of  Nazareth  !     His  love  was  as 


*  Paradise  Lost.  Book  III.  Lines  212-221,  236-241. 

■j"  A  very  hasty  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  sufficient  to  strip 
them  of  all  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  unoflending  lamb.  As  long 
as  ever  they  had  the  power,  they  did  resist  bitterly  and  bloodily.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  captivity  for  the  first  seven  centuries,  is  a  history  of  a 
series  of  insurrection,  fierce  and  violent  against  the  nations.  How  desper- 
ate was  the  resistance  to  the  Roman  powers^  which  brought  on  the  destruc- 
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high,  as  that  glory  which,  for  a  time,  He  resigned — and  as  deep  as 
that  abasement  to  which  for  a  time,  He  submitted.  He  came  to 
die  for  us  even  while  we  were  yet  enemies.  And,  by  His  most 
precious  blood,  He  purchased  our  dead  souls  which  were  exposed 
in  the  valley  of  spiritual  slaughter,  to  the  storms  of  wrath,  and  the 
winter  of  ruin. 

In  the  following  verse,  we  have  an  unparalleled  description  of  the 
violent  death  which  terminated  the  sufferings  which  the  Messiah 
took  upon  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  people : 

Without  restraint,  and  without  sentence  was  He  taken  away, 

And  who  can  speak  of  His  habitation  ? 

But  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living, 

Because  of  the  transgressions  of  my  people, — 

Because  of  the  stroke  that  should  have  been  to  them.* 


f.      'i 


tion  of  the  Temple  by  Titus  !  But  when  that  was  destroyed,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  still  remained.  A.  D.  115,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  rebelled,  and 
murdered  220,000  Lybians ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  bloody 
battles,  that  they  submitted.  A./D.  116,  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  rebell- 
ed, and  it  was  necessarji  to  serra  the  greatest  general  of  the  Empire  to 
meet  them.  Soon  after  the  Jews  of  Cypruss  rebelled  and  massacred 
240,000  of  the  inhabitants  ;  a  powerful  army  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  obedience.  A.  D.  132,  Ben  Chozba  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Messiah,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ready  to  shake  off  the  Roman  Yoke. 
Rabbi  Ackiva.  one  of  those  looked  upon  by  the  Rabbins  as  most  righteous, 
supported  his  resistance  to  the  Roman  authority  ;  a  bloody  war  was  the 
consequence,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  this  insurrection  was  put  down. 
A.  D.  415,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  revolted.  A.  D.  522,  the  Jews  ot 
Persia  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  Rabbi  Mid,  or  Mir,  at  their  head,  and 
declared  war  against  the  king  of  Persia.  A.  D.  535,  the  Jews  in  Caesarea 
rebelled.  A.  D.  602,  the  Jews  at  Antioch  rebelled.  A.  D.  624,  the  Jews 
in  Arabia  took  up  arms  against  Mohammed,  A.  D.  613,  they  joined  the 
arms  of  Chosroes,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  put 
thousands  to  death.  All  these  historical  facts  are  copied  from  Dr.  Jost's 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  reference  below."]"  Dr.  J.  is 
a  Jew  himself.  Hence  his  testimony  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  is 
not  our  purpose,  however,  to  create  ill-feeling  against  the  Israelites,  who 
have  every  where  been  badly  used  ;  but  these  traits  of  their  history  show 
that  they  have  resisted  evil — that  as  long  as  they  had  the  power,  they 
chose  to  resist  evil — that  their  character  in  captivity  has  not  been  that  of 
a  Lamb ;  that,  therefore,  this  passage,  yea  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  Israelitish  nation. 

f  See  Dr.  Jost's  Geshichte   der  Israeliten,  iii.   22,   179,236,   244,  iv.  202,   230.   v. 
228,  298, 

**)|^;jj^  n,  mas.  sing,  with  pref  )2  for  )2  prep,  without  restraint,  ab 
•"i;^^  to  close  up  ;  to  hold  back,  to  restrain.  The  prep.  ^^^  or 
its  abbreviation  )2  often  has  a  negative    signification,  e.  g.  ^i]^)^ 


M^ 
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Long  ere  this  most  awful  scene  happened,  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
IsRXSiW  instructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  uttered  the  following  most 
aifecting  and  pathetic  representation  of  the  Messiah's  keenest 
distress : 


G^?2)a  'Tl^iS  Then  indeed  thou  shouldest   lift  up  thy  face  with- 

J       V     T 

out  spot.  Job  xi.  15.  This  example,  out  of  many  others,  justi- 
fies us  in  giving  a  privative  sense  of  ^  without,'  to  the  prep.  ;^  in 

this  and  the  following  word. 
tOB'©72)3'^  ^-  ^^^*  ^^^S*  '^^^  pref.  )2  prep,  and  :)  conjunctive,  and  without 

T     :    •     • 

a  judicial  sentence,  pi.  tD'^'DSDt2!J)3  a  judgment,  judicial  sentence, 

■   T     :     ■ 

used  especially   of  a  sentence  by  which   penalty  is  inflicted  ;  ab 
^£)'[25  to   judge,    administer     justice ;  decide    a   course  ;  to    pass  a 

-       T 

sentence,  condemn,  punish  ;  to  defend  a  cause  ;  to  rule,  govern. 
XX^  Pual  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.    mas.  ab    flpb    ^^   *'^^®  '>  *^^*^   ^way, 

It:  r  )-   r 

• 

Glen.  xiv.  12  ;  take  away  life,  Jerem.  xv.  15  ;  to  take  violent!}', 

Ezek.  xxii,  25  ;  to  take  possession  of  anything,  Numb,  xxi,  25. 

yy\^  n.  mas.  sing,  with  suff.  3d  pers.  sing.  pron.  mas.,  his  habitation., 

pi.  tJi'ri'^  and  iTi't'Ti'^  age,  generation  ;  dwelling,   habitation. 

For  a  like  sense  of  the  n.  '^'\r\  see  Is.  xxxviii.  12,    3?^^   '^'lll 

'^^"1  bni<3    "^SJ^  nb!i5l   ^y  'habitation'  is  taken   away,  and  is 

removed  from  me  like  a  shepherd's  tent.  This  rendering  is 
adopted  by  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Bp.  Lowth,  Gresenius,  Rosen- 
miiller,    Barnes,  Henderson,  &c.     So  in   Psal.  xlix.  20,    J^i^jp 

T 

■)ifT^";2>^  ^1*1"  15!'  (His  soul)  shall  come  to   the  'house  of  his 

fathers,  (i.  e.  the  grave.)  This  rendering  ig  adopted  by  Grese- 
nius, Mendelshon,  and  many  Jewish  commentators.  So  the 
Inf    or  verbal  n.  in   Psal.   Ixxxiv.  U,   SI'tlJI  ""^bHSS^S    ^"KVfl 

-    V  ••  t;    T     :  • 

Than  the  'dwelling'  in  the  tents  of  wickedness ;  from  "^"^  to  go 
around,  to  go  in  a  cirsle  ;  to  remain,  to  delay,  to  inhabit. 
nUitU'^  Pilal  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  n'^tl)  ^^  speak,  tell,  declare  )  to 

meditate. 
1T!\5  Niph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab.  ^^^  to  cut   off  or  down  ;  to 

cut  in  two  ;  to  decide,  decree  ;  Niph.  to  be  cut   off,    torn   away, 
denoting  a  violent,  premature  death  ;  to  perish. 
!?t255!^  n.  mas.  sing,  with  pref  ^  causative  pref   because  of  the   trans- 
gression, ab  2?'tt5£)  to  revolt,  rebel;  to  sin,  transgress,   especially 

against  God. 
;p^5  n,  mas.  sing.  ab.  3?^^  to  touch,    touch  with  force  and   violence, 

to  smite,  strike,   especially    to  strike  with  a  plague,   used   of 


.-.■■'■,■-<■ 
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My  friends,  my  neigbbours  view  my  eare  ;         . 

My  kindred  gaze,  but  gaze  from  far. 

Lo !  tbey  that  hunt  my  life  to  kill,  *    ' 

And  they  that  thirst  my  blood  to  spill, 

Point  the  keen  gibe,  tbe  ambush  lay, 

And  mischief  breed  tbe  livelong  day. 

God. 

In  Hebrew  Poetry,  whose  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
parallelisms,  where  the  same  preposition  should  be  employed  in 
both  members,  it  is  generally  omitted  in  the  second.  Hence 
according  to  grammatical  rule,  we  have  to  prefix  the  causati  ve 
preposition  )2  ^^  the  noun  ^'35  and  read  ^y^)2   because  of  the 

-  V    . 

stroke. 

The  following  is  the  rule  : 

Im  poetischen  Parallelismus  wird  nicht  selten  eine  Praeposi- 
tion,  die  im  er^ten  Gliede  ausgedriickt  worden,  im  Zweyten 
dann  ausgelassen  und  hinzugedacht.  Gesenius'  Lehrgebaude, 
p.  838.  To  illustrate  this  rule,  I  will  content  myself  with  the 
following  few  examples  : — 

Is  not  wisdom 'with'  the  ancient  ?  - 

And  'with'  length  of  days  understanding  ?  Job.  xii.  12. 

T  .     I-    :        :        It 

They  have  erred  'in'  vision. 

They  have  stumbled  'in    judgment.    Isaiah  xxviii.  7. 

Who  sayeth  'to'  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ; 

And  'to'  the  temple,  thy  foundations  shall  be  laid.  Is.  xliv.    28. 

•  •     T  •     T 

T  -      -  -  : 

(Men)  shouted  'after'  them 
As  'after'  the  thief  Job  xxx.  5. 


'For  the  sake'  of  my  name,  T  will  defer  mine  anger  ; 
And  'for  the  sake'  of  my    praise,  I  will   restrain  it  from   thee. 
Is.  xlviii.  9. 
67 


11 
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But,  as  the  deaf,  mine  ears  I  shut : 
My  mouth  I  ope  not,  as  the  mute  : 
Deaf  to  reproach  am  I  become. 
And  of  contentious  language  dumb.* 


I 


J  T  :    V  T  T-  •    :  -    -       : 

^For'  your  shame,  ye    shall  receive  a  double  inheritance  \ 
And    *for'   your   ignominy,  ye   shall   rejoicef  in  their  portion, 
Is.  Ixi.  7. 

•\\  have  adopted  Bp.  Lowth's  version,  because  he  has  followed 
the  Syriao  version,  which  is  the  truest.  Both  the  Syriac  and 
other  manuscripts  read  :i5'^J7\  2d  pers.  mas.  pi.  fut.  kal.,  instead 

T 

of  :]5'-\i  3d.  pers.  mas.  pi.  ab  'i^^  to  shout  for  joy,  rejoice. 

'By'  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee ; 

And  'by'  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee.  Gen.  xlix,  25. 

Who  form  counsels,  but  not  'of  me  j 

Who  ratify   covenants,!  but  not  'of  my  spirit.  Is.  xxx.  1. 

J  Literally  "who  pour  out  a  libation."  But  ^D^^  is  ^^^e  used  (accor- 
ding to  ancient  custom)  as  the  Greek  word  C-rrov^?)  which  is  used  both  for  a 
libation  and  covenant.     Hence    the  Ixx.   eifoiYitfars  (fov&rixas. 

^*)2b  A.  poetic  form  for  t3nb>  composed  of  the  pref  ^  prep,  and  •\)2  suff. 

3d  pers.  pi.  mas.  pronoun. 

Many  eminent  scholars  think  that  the  suif.  ^')2,  in  several 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  stands  also  for  the  sing.  -j^. 
But  in  all  those  passages,  Psal.  xi  7.  excepted,  it  so  stands  only 
with  reference  to  collectives.     The  Ixx  read  JniTsb  ^'^     ©avag-ov 

V    T  - 

and  Dr.  Kennicott,  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least  up  to 
Origen's  time,  actualy  had  ^1172^)  agreeably  to  the   version   of 

the  Ixx.  This,  says  Dr.  Alexander,  is  wholly  without  critical 
authority. 

That  the  form  here  is  a  plural,  is  very  evident  from  the 
parallel  phrase  ^j^^  "^J  'people,'  and  especially  from  the   sense 

of  the  whole  chapter  ;  viz.  that  the  Messiah  did  indeed  suffer 
the  'punishment  due  to  the  iniquity  of  all ;'  and  that  He  made 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sujQficient  sacrifice  'for  the  sins  of  all,' 

*Psalm  xxxviii,  11.  14. 
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Instead  of  preventing  or  restrainig  the  Jewish  Council  from 
carrying  into  effect  their  murderous  purposes  against  our  blessed 
Saviour,  Pilate  "  delivered  Him  to  their  will."  Instead  of  pro- 
nouncing a  formal  sentence  upon  Him,  the  Governor,  occupying 
the  judgment  seat,  declares  Him  a  "  iustman,"  and  yet,  ^'delivered 
Him  to  be  crucified."  "Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him,  and 
fled :"  Matth.  xxvi.  56 ;  "and  all  His  acquaintance,  and  the  women 
that  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these 
things."  Luke  xxiii.  49.  He  was  thus  harmless,  guiltless,  and 
helpless,  there  being  no  one  to  remonstrate  or  prevent  the  Lamb's 
being  slaughtered.  God  had  ordained  thus,  and  thus  it  was  ac- 
complished. 

In  vain  do  we  search  for  a  parallel  in  historical  annals — who- 
ever died  as  a  malefactor,  before  or  since,  with  the  judge's  verdict 
in  his  favour  of  his  being  a  "  just  person  ?"  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
did  so  die,  is  not  denied  even  by  the  Jews  themselves.*    Hence, 

*The  opinion  of  learned  Jewish  Rabbins,  upon  this  most  important 
subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  following  very  important  Jewish 
documents,  bearing  witness  to  the  great  and  unparalleled  fact,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  indeed  taken  away  without  restraint  and  without  sentence. 
The  one  is  a  part  of  an  address  of  the  late  Judge  Noah  of  New  York  —a 
Jew  of  no  mean  talents  and  qualities  ;  and  the  other  a  part  of  an  address 
of  Dr.  M.  J.  Rapball  of  England,  but  now  of  New  York — a  Jew  well 
known  for  his  clear,  striking,  and  original  writings  ;  and  is  an  author  of  no 
little  standing.     Hear  the  Judge  : — 

He  (i.  e.  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  preached  at  all  times,  and  at  all  places,  in 
and  out  of  the  Temple,  with  an  eloquence  such  as  no  mortal  has  since  pos- 
sessed, and,  to  give  the  most  powerful  and  absorbing  interest  to  his  mission, 
he  proclaimed  himself  son  of  Grod,.  and  declared  himself  ordained  by  the 
Most  High  to  save  a  benighted  and  suffering  people,  as  their  Saviour  and 
Bedeemer. 

The  Jews  were  amazed,  perplexed  and  bewildered  at  all  they  saw  and 
heard.  They  knew  Jesus  from  his  birth.  He  was  in  constant  intercourse 
with  his  brethren  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  surrounded  by  their 
household  Grods  ;  they  remembered  him  a  boy,  disputing,  as  was  the 
custom,  most  learnedly  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple  j  and  yet  he  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  son  of  Grod,  and  performed,  as  it  is  said,  most  wonderful 
miracles,  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  disciples  of  poor,  but  extraordin- 
ary gifted  men,  who  sustained  his  doctrines,  and  had  an  abiding  faith  in 
his  mission. 

He  gathered  strength  and  followers  as  he  progressed  ;  he  denounced 
the  whole  nation  and  prophesied  its  destruction,  with  their  altars  and  tem- 
ples. He  preached  against  cities,  and  proscribed  their  leaders  with  a  foroo 
which,  even  at  this  day,  would  shake  our  social  systems. 

The  Jews  became  alarmed  at  his  increasing  power  and  influence,  ana 
the  Sanhedrin  resolved  to  become  his  accusers,  and  bring  him  to  trial  under 
the  law,  as  laid  down  in  Deut.  xiii. 

"In  reflecting  deeply  on  all  the  circumstances  of  this,  the  most  remarka- 
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• 

^n  addition  to  the  Scriptures'  infallible  testimony,  the  testimony  of 
the  Jews  (see  note  *  on  page  387)  does  not  only  warrant  our  very 
just  application  of  this  prediction  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  also 

ble  trial  and  judgment  in  history,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  proceedings,  that  the  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  was  conceived  and  executed  under  a  decided  panic." 

Thus  far  Judge  Noah. 

Hear  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  Dr.  Raphall  : — 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Pontius  Pilate,  not  because  his  admin- 
istration was  important  in  itself,  but  chieflj^  because  you  may  deem  it 
interesting  to  know  what  I  think  of  the  character  and  sway  of  the  man 
before  whose  tribunal  "the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth,"  was  arraigned. 

I  teel  that  I  am  treading  on  slippery  ground,  for  on  this,  and  beyond 
all  other  subjects,  your  opinions  and  mine  must  be  expected  to  diflfer.  But 
I  stand  before  you  this  evening  as  an  historian,  not  as  a  polemic  ;  and  as 
an  historian  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  its  first  origin  Christianity  does 
not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  direct  or  immediate  influence  on  the  polity 
and  public  affairs  of  thp  Jews. 

Their  tradition  preserve  but  few  memorials  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  be  the  Jesus  spoken 
of  in  the  Talmud,  and  who  is  elated  to  have  been  the  cotemporary  of 
Joshua  ben  Perachia,  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  period  at 
which  the  Gospels  place  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Mary.  Thus  the  Jews,  like 
yourselves,  have  no  other  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  teachings  than 
the  Gospels,  and  with  these  you  are  doubtless  better  acquainted  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be.  I  am,  therefore,  not  called  upon  to  speak  of  his  life  and 
actions. 

"But  if  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  opinion  of  a  Jew,  ^aye  of  a 
teacher  in  Israel,'  respecting  the  proceedings  against  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  Master  from  Nazareth,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not 
by  any  means  feel  bound  to  identify  myself,  or  my  brethren  in  faith,  with 
those  proceedings,  or  to  uphold  that  condemnation." 

"The  Sanhedrin  of  those  days,  composed  both  of  Sadducees  and  party- 
coloured  Pharisees,  of  timid,  time-serving,  and  therefore  'unprincipled 
men,'  does  not  sufl5ciently  command  our  confidence.  What  we  know  of  the 
motives  of  some  of  their  acts  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  us  with 
that  firm  reliance  in  their  integrity  and  piety,  that  we  should  at  all  feel 
bound  to  identify  ourselves  with  them,  or  to  maintain  the  justice  of  a  sen- 
tence, solely  because  they  pronounced  it." 

"On  the  contrary  ;  in  the  absence  of  any  Jewish  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  taking  the  account  of  the  trial  in  the  Gospels  as  entitled  to 
that  credence  which  contemporary  history  generally  claims,  I,  as  a  Jew,  do 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  Jesus  became  the  victim  of  fanaticism,  combined 
with  jealousy  and  lust  of  power  in  Jewish  hierarchs  ;  even,  as  in  latter 
ages,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  Latimer  and  Ridley,  became  the  victims 
of  fanaticism,  combined  with  jealousy  and  lust  of  power  in  Christian 
hierarchs." 

"And  while  I  and  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  protest  against  being 
identified  with  the  Zealots  who  were  concerned  in  the  proceedings   against 


'■"    W'*'  '*     d*;" '-^ ""I MT-f  •*  ■«v4>ff-™'<Rf(i;?  ' 


T  «F"r(n''^'=^WT"-w*fff^ 
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makes  their  and  the  Rationalists'  application  of  it  to  either  Israel, 
the  prophets,  or  any  body  else,  altogether  enigmatical. 

The  Israelites,  the  Socinians,  and  the  Rationalists  have  worked 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun  ■j)^^ 

T 

fully  warrants  their  .application  of  the  prediction  to  a  collective 
body.  That  the  form  of  the  pronoun  is  plural,  I  fully  admit,  but 
the  admission  does  not  afford  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  in  their 
favour.  They  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  peculiarity  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  of  which  this  verse  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  specimens. 
According  to  the  rules  of  grammar,*  in  order  to  make  the  parallel 
complete,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  causative  preposition  ^   to 

the  first  member    '^y^  of  the  second  parallel ;  thus  : 

T  "V  •       ■ 

Because  of  the  transgression  of  my  people, — 
Because  of  the  stroke  that  should  have  been  to  them. 
This  strictly  grammatical  rendering,  does  not  onl}'^  at  once  put  an 
end  to  all  the  ditficulties  which  critics  fancied,  and  to  all  the  objec- 
tions unbelievers  urged  ;  but  also  convinces  us  more  than  ever  of 
the  Saviour's  redeeming  love,  and  of  the  grand  absorbing  Scriptural 
fact  that,  all  the  Saviour  did  and  endured,  from  the  hour  of  His 
birth,  to  that  very  momentous  hour  when  He  exclaimed  on  Calvary, 
"  It  is  finished,"  was  done  and  endured,  that  salvation  might  be 
wrought  out  for  guilty  men. 

In  the  following  verse,  the  Prophet  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
ignominious  and  obscure  burial  that  was  assigned  to  the  Messiah, 


1^ 


Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  are  far  from  reviling  his  character  or  deriding  his 
precepts,  which  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the  precepts  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets." 

"You  have  heard  me  style  him  Hhe  great  teacher  of  Nazareth,'  for  that 
designation  I  and  the  Jews  take  to  be  his  due.  'No  enlightened  Jew  can 
or  will  deny'  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  name  have  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  the  most  important  portion  of  the  civilized  world  from  gross 
idolatry,  and  of  making  the  revealed  word  of  God  known  to  nations  of 
•whose  very  existence  the  men  who  sentenced  him  were  probably  ignorant. 
Nor  do  I  -ind  the  Jews  of  the  present  diy  stand  alone  in  this  view,  since  it 
"was^held  by  the  great  Maimonides  six  hundred  years  ago." 

The  above  extracts  are  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original,  as  copied  by  the 
Rev.  W.  'R.  Fremantle,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Claydon,  (a  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Backs,)  and  incorporated  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on 
Sunday,  March  7,  1852,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church. 


*See  the  analysis  of  the  words  3?^^  and  -^'^^^ 
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and  God's   overruling  matters   by  His  providence,  in  accordance 
with  His  pre-determined  counsel  :  .  * 

And  His  grave  was  assigned  with  the  wicked, 

But  He  was  with  a  rich  man  after  His  death. 

Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 

!N  either  was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth.* 


*'ij7l'n'^  Kal.  fut.  od.  pers.  slug.  mas.  with  ■]  con  v.  used  here  impersonally 

'he  gave/  for  'some  one  gave,  assigned/  ah  1^5  to  give ;  design 

to  give  ;  grant;  render  ;  appoint,  assign,  make,  constitute. 
f^^  Prep,  'with'  ;  as  Q^nb&itn-nJ^   -jl^Dri  t]|nri^l     And    Enoch 

walked  'with'  God.  Gen.  v.  22.  tU'ii^n-l^lJS;  IH^^.  W5l     And 

he  shall  give  it  unto    the  priest  'with'    the  holy    thing.     Levit. 
xxii.  1-1. 
t'^ii'lDI  Adj.  mas.  pi.  of  ^l^"^  'wicked,'  ab^*';^!''!  ^^   ^^   wicked  ;  to   act 

•       T     :  T     T  -     T 

wickedly,  impiously  ;  to  be  guilty. 
I'l^P  °'  '"^^'  '"^^"S-  ^^^^  ^^ff-  ^^  pars.  sing.  mas.  'his  grave/  ab  "nlnp  ^^ 

: )    •  "  )   r 

bury. 
J^jj^-^  Prep,    'with/   and  1  adversative  'but'  ;  as    t^'pJs^  ''ri^'l!ll~rifi^T 

pn!S^~^J^     'But'  my  covenant   will   I  estabhsh  with   Isaac. 
Gen.xvii.  21.  QmjJ^  Hl^tT^   ^1^2-^125^1  *^ut'  I  will    have 
mercy  upon  the  house^  of  Judah,  Hos.   I.  7. 
y\)]j^  n.  mas.  sing,  'a  rich  man',   pi.  tJ^^^llJ^'  ^^  'ItU'S?  ^^  he  or  become 

rich  ;  make  rich,  enrich.  The  n.  here  is  decidedly  used  in  a 
good  sense,  rich,  houourable,  noble.  Ixx.  rovg  'n'Xov(flovs  ;  and  is 
so  used  throughout  the  hebrew  scriptures.  The  exact  fulfill- 
ment of  this  remarkable  prediction  is  fully  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  ^OYiagSs  ysvoiJ^ivrig  rjXGsv  avQpU'n'og  irXoj(fios  a<n'6 
Apifxa0a;af,  roovofjia  'Iwifr/I),  0^  xai  auros  s^a&rjTSv(fs  rd  'I'/jo'ou 
&c.,  Matth.  xxvii.  57-60. 
T^tl72lll  ^-  naas.pl.  with  pref  ^  prep,  and  suff.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  from 

T  :  ; 

f^1)2  'death,'  ab  ^7^)2    to  die,  both    naturally  and  by    violence. 
The  prep,  ^l  here   signifies    'after' ;  as   dD/'tli^ilDin-     'After' 

your  weeks  be   out.  Num.    xxviii.   26.  ^^j^^i  H'^lH^J^  il1)3iT 

T      .    :  T  •        T  ; 

And  'after'  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother.  Esther,  ii.  7. 
tDtlril  dVi^  5?:i3n-b3     whosoever  dbth  touch    them    'after' 

they  are  dead.  Levit.  xi.  31.  1^^  Q?l1!npl '^tl1)2in     'After' 1 

be  dead  then  ye  shall  bury  me.  1  Kings,  xiii.  31.  By  this 
strictly  grammatical  rendering  of  the  prep,  here  employed,  the 
objection   that  Jesus   in    His   death  was  with  transgressors,  is 


^,^'?T*'r=:?''-^;'" 


?f^^;•Y^•f'*7lf?r^/■^:^■,^^'•i:■'•[^■frT^.n~^^^ 
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Because  the  Messiah  was  pleased  to  take  upon  Himself  the  sins 
of  a  wicked  world,  to  bear  theia  ifi  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  and 
to  endure  all  the  penalty  merited  by  the  sins  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness  ;  the  unjust  Israelites,  ignorant  of  God's  pre-determined 
counsels,  argued  that  He  suffered  because  of  blasphemy ;  and,  ad- 
hering to  it  to  the  last,  they  accordingly  destined  Him  to  have  the 
ignoble  interment  of  blasphemers,  according  to  their  law.*  But 
Jehovah,  according  to  wh(»8e  gracious  purpose,  the  Messiah  suffer- 
ed, overruled  their  wicked  design,  declaring  that  He  (the  Messiah) 
Himself  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 
How  strikingly  was  this  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 

altogether  removed.  The  pi.  is  here  used  intensively,  to  express 
the  awful  nature  of  that  death,  to  which  the  Lord  Messiah  sub- 
mitted. So  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  10  fi^)2S71  D'^bl^S^  ^t]'\l2  ''^^^ 
deaths  of  all  the  uncircumcised  thou  shall  die  ;'  expressing  a 
violent  death.     Jarchi   renders  I'^tlrilll  J^V   tn"l)3    ^5*^)3   'b'D'3, 

'after   all  kinds  of  death.' 
^^  A   causative   particle,  'because  or  for  that'  ;  as  in  Gen.  xx.    3. 

tinpb-ntrj!«5  ntS5J^n-b3?    t\)2  ^Sn    Behold    thou   art  but   a 
dead  man,  'because'  of  the  woman  whom  thou  hast  taken. 
tD^n  °*  ^^^-  ^^^&'  'violence/  ab^^^pj  to  do   violence  to  any  one  ;  to 

T       T  ~       T 

injure,  oppress. 
'  Y]i^!$  K^^"  P^®^'  ^^  P^''^-  ^^^S-  ™^^-  ^^  nil>3^  *o  work  J   to  make,  do, 


T    T 


act. 


n^'l^  n.  fem.  sing,  'deceit',  ab  Pi.  ^jr^^  to  deceive  (prop,  to  make  fall,) 

r     :       •  r     , 

from  }^)3'^  to  cast,  throw. 

T    T 

1*^3111  ^'  ^^^-  ^^°S-  with.  ^  prep,  and  suflf.  3d  pers.   sing  mas.  const, 
of  ^5  for  Hi^S  ^b  niJ^S  ^^  breath,  blow. 

V  V        "  T       T 

Tjjxspaff,  x%t  (xr/jxoj^  xai  ct^avuc;  QaitritfGu).  Flav.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib. 
iv.  cap.  viii.  6.  'Let  him  who  dares  to  blaspheme  Grod,  be  stoned  and 
hanged  for  a  whole  day,  and  have  an  ignominious  and  obscure  burial.' 

'^^S'ntisiii  'i^bpDib  ir\^  Y'n  ]'n'b  ]^i^^t^)2  minp  ^t\^  ^'ba^ 

'Those  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  are  not  to 
be  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  but  in  one  of  the  two  places 
of  burial  which  are  assigned  for  them  by  the  court;  viz.  the  one  for  those 
stoned  and  burned,  and  the  other  for  those  beheaded  and  strangled.'  Mai- 
monides,  Tract  Sanhedrin,  cap,  xiv.  9. 


> 


•■W\-'^^.'-'!^'»'' 
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reader  need  only  peruse  the  Evangelists'  account  of  Christ's  death 
and  burial*.  He  was  indeed  executed  as  a  malefactor,  and  with 
malefactors;  but  His  burial  was  a  most  honorable  one.  His  body- 
was  embalmed  with  a  large  quantity  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a 
hundred  pounds  weight,  wrapt  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  with  the 
spices,  and  laid  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock.  This  was  done 
because  He  was  neither  a  malefactor,  nor  a  blasphemer  ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  text — foretold  about  seven  centuries  before. 
Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 
Neitber  was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth. 

Christ's  burial  must  be  considered  as  a  most  powerful  proof 
both  to  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church  in  all  ages,  in  referring  this 
whole  important  prediction,  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ  only.  Iruly ! 
Jesus  of  Kazareth  was  the  very  person  of  whom  Daniel  spake. 
*'And  after  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  Himself."    Dan.  ix.  26. 

In  the  following'  verse  the  Prophet  predicts  the  Messiah's  ulti- 
mate glory  and  triumph  ;  teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's 
^'voluntary"  substitution  of  Himself  as  a  victim  to  expiate  human 

fuilt ;  and  that  whatever  hand  man  might  have  in  the  Messiah's 
eath,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  Jehovah's  most  gracious 
purpose  : — 

But  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  bruise  Him  ;  He  put  Him  to  grief: 

Yerily,  if  He  make  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

He  shall  see  a  seed,  He  shall  prolong  days. 

And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His  hand.f 


,•  1 


*See  Matth 
28-iO.  xix. 


xxvii.    Mark.   xv.  Luke.    xxii.  66-71.    xxiii.   Joh.    xviii. 


tnirr^l  ^"^  n.  (The  most  sacred  name  of  God,  expressive  of  His  Eter- 
nal  Self-existence.)  with  •\  conj.  This  conjunctive  is  resump- 
tive and  confirmatory,  connecting  what  follows  with   {^"jn""!    i^^ 

T  I- 

the  sixth  verse. 
irgj-j  Kal.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.    ab    V^n    ^^    ^^   "^^^   disposed, 

favourably  disposed,  well  pleased  to  take  pleasure  in,  delight  in. 
This  verb  is  in  several  passages  rendered  by  the  Ixx.  by  sjSoxsoo,  w. 
^'  S-  "nlH   Jlitl''    VSn  '^'3i  l^^*  "^''"'   sJ^oxrjrfs   xjpiog    iv   (foi,    Is. 

Ixii.  4.;  1^  V'Sn~'^5>  ^^^-  "^"  ^u^o'^^'J'sv   s'v  i^o\.  2   Sam.    xxii. 

20.;  ysnin  TJ5^J  ^■^^-  '^"'''^  iu(5'ox7;(j'siff,  Psal  li.  21. 

IJJ^SI  Piel  inf.  with  suff.  3d   pers.  sing.   mas.  ab    {»^3'^  to    break   in 

pieces,  to  bruise  )  to  trample  upon. 


'^■^^^ 


<-HXj:.ypV\\-^-M,>vnr^'i^n?3rr^^-'i^rr^^^ 
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In  view  of  the  great  object  to  be  gained,  namely,  the  eternal 
redemption  of  His  chosen,  the  Messiah  voluntarily  submitted 
Himself  to  those  sorrows  which  were  necessary  to  show  the  malig- 

^inn  Syriac  form  for  nbHH  Hiph.  pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  (to  which 
we  must  supply  a  sufF.  3d  pers.  sing,  mas.)  ab  ^^|-[  to  be  weak, 

T     T 

feeble  ,  sick  ;  pained  ;  grieved,  to  suffer  grief ;  &c.     This  use 
of  Aramaism  is  not  unfrequent  in  verbs    jj^"^   and   5^"^,   in 
consequence  of  their  intimate  relation,  being  quite  identical   in 
Aramaean,  (see  Gesen.  Gramm.) 
^j}^  This  particle  here  forms  the  point  of  transition  from  the  use  of 

• 

the  pret.  to  that  of  the  fut.  tense  ;  expresses  the  certainty  of 
what  is  affirmed ;  and  possesses  all  the  native  force  of  its 
derivation  from  V2^  which  means  to  be  firm  ;  faithful ;  trust- 
worthy ;  sure,  certain.  It  is  used  here  as  an  Adv.  of  certainty 
meaning  verily,  surely,  truly,  certainly,  from  the  verbal  Adj. 
\12^  or  the  noun  ^^^,  both  Irom  '^^J^   This  particle  generally 

denotes  the  supposition  on  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is 
sustained,  or  the  truth  and  firmness  of  the  proposition  itself. 
Here  it  is  certainly  used  in  the  latter  sense.  Examples  where 
^Ij^  is  so  used,  are  many.     Of  these  we  will  cite  but  few  :  Qjj^ 

V^b"^  Jj^^n  Q'^lSbb  'Surely'   He  scorneth    the  scorners  :   Prov. 

iii.  34.;  nlJl''  ^5!^  T&n"t]ii^  'Surely'  Jehovah  delights  in  us  : 

Numb.   xiv.  8.;  Ii5»<  IS^bi^-Q}^  'Truly'  Gilead  is  wicked  :  Hos. 

xii.  12.;  ^x5*\  nlbjj^  btjpri-ljfc^  'Surely'    thou    wilt    slay   the 

T    T    -  v:        .    I  :      ■ 

wicked,  0  God:  Psal.  cxxxix.   19.;   ^^7^^  U^tib^!^  Tl'^sV'U^ 

•   T    .  •       v:        V  :  |. 

'Verily'  God  will  be  with  me  :Gen.  xxviii.  20.  The  force  of  this 
particle  is  indeed  identical  with  that  of  the  Arab.  'Enna',  or  'Anna' 
which,  Grammarians  affirm  is  eqivalent  to  'Ilhackckan.'  truly  ; 
it  is  used  'Tawkidan,'  i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation. 
(For  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  particle,  see  Dr.  S.  Lee's 
Heb.  Lex.) 
^1^571  Kal.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  fem.  ab  '□rj-jj)   ^"^  tD^tl)  ^^   ^®^»   P^^°®  » 

sonstitute;  make,  do.     The  fem.   form  here  agrees   with    i;?S5' 

and  the  literal  rendering  is  as  follows  :  'Verily,   if  "JIlJS!]   His 

soul  makes  QtU'jJ^  ^  sacrifice  for  guilt ;  i.  e.  if  He  lay  down  His  life 

T       T 

as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  The  following  out  of  many  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  very  illustrative  of  this  : — 'O  ulof 
Tou  ayGpcli-Tfou  o6x  rj^Qs  (^»axovr)07)vai,  aXKa  Siaxnvrj(fa.i,  xa<  ^oCvaj 
Trjv  Yv)(7}v  auTou  XyTpov  avri  -ttoXXwv.  Matth.  xx.  28.;  ■n'aps^'wxEv 
kavTov  v^rip  tjjxwv  -rrpotf^opocv  xui  ©ud'/av  rcS  &S(S  sig  otf^riv  suwd/af. 
59 
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nity  of  sin.  He  made  Himself  of  no  repiitatioi],  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.     (Philip,  ii.  T.  8.)     We  cannot  gaze  on  the  illustrious  and 


Eph.  V.  2.;  ''Og  sSu>xs\i  saurov  vm'sp  7;|X(3v,   Vva  XurpwtfTjTai  *)fxaf  aifo 
ifcKfrig  avofjo;'aj  xal  xa0apiVr]  lauTw  Xaov  -Trspiourfiov,  ^7]Xwr'^v   xaXojv 
sp/wv.  Tit.  ii.  14. 
*Q1^^  n.  mas.  sing,  ab  QtlJ;^  and   "Q)^^  to  be  or  become  guilty  ;  to 

r      r  -     T  ••     r 

bear  one's  guilt ;  to  suffer  punishment  for  guilt.     The  n.  j^'jjjjs^ 

T     r 

means  guilt,  and  by  a  meton.  an  offering  or  sacrifice  for  guilt. 
The  Ixx.  render  it,  •n'spj  afAapWa^  *a  sin  offering'  So  Christ,  in 
2  Cor.  V.  21,  is  said  to  have  been  made  iwr^p  tj/xoju  afj^apTjav,  'a 
sin  offering  for  us.'  (This  rendering'  is  advocated  by  Hammond, 
Le  Clerc,  Whitby,  Newecome,  Vitringa,  Parkhurst,  Schleusner, 
Billroth,  and  many  other  respectable  critics.)     Both  t3tDi^  ^and 

T       T 

tli^ton  ^^^  sacrificial  terms,  and  are  very  frequently  so  used  in 
the  Levitical  law  j  but  whilst  tlS^tDM  signifies  'any  act  of  sin/ 
considered   simply  in  itself,  'Ql^^  relates  only  to  the   'guilt   of 

i      r 

sin,'  as  affecting  the  sinner,  in  the  way  of  exposing  him  to  pun- 
ishment. That  our  Lord  did  indeed  assume  this  liability  and 
actually  endured  the  punishment  due  to  sinners,  is  very  evident 
from  the  following  out  of  many  passages  : — Ka/  oUars  oVj  hsTvog 
s<i>avsp'jj(r)r\j  i'va  rag  aixaprlag  -JjjO.wv  oLpji  xai  a/xapT/a  sv  avru  njx 
eVri.  1.  Joh.  iii  5.;  vuv  ^s  a-ral  s<n'i  tfuvTsXsj'a  tojv  ai'wvwv  sig 
ctOsVrjtfjv  ajxapTi'a^,  (J»dt  ryjg  &vc(iag  auTou  •n's^avipw-raj.  Heb. 
ix.  26. 
itDSD  ^^-  ^^'^-  ^^'^o-  ^'^^^  ^^^-  ^^  V^^^'  s^^g-  ^^^-  ^^  tSJili  ^^  respire, 
take  breath,  refresh  oneself.  The  derivative  ';2)3!D  ^^  ^^^^  f^^ 
'soul,'  as  the  prnciple  of  life  ;  'life,'  as  )^'Pj'2  firTiTltiJS!}  '^i^^j  for 
life,'  Exod.  xxi.  23.  ;  'Self,'  as  m^^-^y  Ti^m  1tl5>  ?^1t)^l. 

'or  of  her  bond  wherewith  she  has  bound  iiorsef.'  Numb. 
xxx.  5.;  'person,'  as  Xli^li  Q^!^^'l2J  'i^eventy  souls,'  i.e.  persons. 

Exod.  i.  5. 
J-[5j^'^'i  Kal.  fut.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  HsJ^I    to  see  ;  to  see   the  sun, 

V    :  •  IT 

i.  e.  to  live  ',  &c. 
3?*^!  n.  mas.  sing.  ab.  ^'-|1'  to  sow,  plant,  &c.,  ^J'lf  signifies  prop,  the 

act  of  sowing  seed  ;  hence  'seed'  of  corn,  plants,  trees,  &c.;  and 
by  Melon,  issue,  progeny.  Hence  the  figurative  phraseology 
t^D'p)272n_  5?1T  "t^'e  ^seed'  royal,"  2  Kin.  xi.  1.;  ^D^^la  5?1T  ^3 

n?2tl   nirr'   ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  'seed'  of  the  blessed  of  Jehovah,' 

Is.  Ixv.  23,;  12'^nbi^  i'lT  t2)P!i2)2  '^'^'"-'^  ^^^  might  seek  the  'seed' 
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mysterious  victim,  stooping"  beneath  the  amazing  burden  of 
human  transgression,  without  feeling  convinced  that  whilst  the 
righteous  Jehovah  is  disposed  to  save,  yet  He  is  fully  resolved  that 
no  sinner  should  be  saved  without  an  efficient  expiation  for  the  evil 
done  by  sin.     In  the  Messiah's  sufferings  and  death,  the  holiness 

of  Grod,'  i.  e.  His  adopted  children.  Mai.  ii.  15.  This  figurative 
use  of  the  noun,  utterly  precludes  the  Jewish  objection,  viz., 
that  ^"^l  is  only   applicable  to  the   natural   offspring.     To    the 

above  quoted  passages,  we  will  add  the  following,  namely, 
THiJ^b  ^'IT  dpni  '^^^   ^^^^^  ^P  'seed'    to  thy  brother.'  Gen. 

xxxviii.  8.;  tn;^n  Vtl^  tiX5r^'^_  d^p'^^l  Jri^'ntlJ^.  '^I'^^^l  ^^JP 

'and  it  shall  be,  that  the  first-born  which  she  beareth,  shall  suc- 
ceed in  the  name  of  his  brother  which  is  dead.'  Deut.  xxv.  6. 
Here  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  child  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  deceased.     The  same  word  3?'i'j'  in   Psal.  xxii. 

31,,  is  rendered  figuratively  even  by  Aben  Ezra  who  also  adds 
'\'2l'2'$^  "TttJJ^  SJ'IT  ?^in  ibi^lD  ^^s  if  that  was  a   'seed,'    which 

serveth  Him.'  (vide  Aben  Ezra  in  loco.)  Again  in  Gen.  iii.  15. 
the  great  Maimonides  in  his  Moreh  Nevuchim  Part.  ii.  cap.  xxx. 
tells  us  that,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
'tempter,'  but  those  who  do  his  works,  and  are  actuated  by  his 
spirit.  That  Jesus  did  see  a  seed,  begotten  unto  life,  by  His 
word  and  spirit,  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that,  millions  of 
sinful  men  have  believed  and  were  saved — millions  are  now 
prostrating  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  looking  to  Jesus 
as  their  Saviour  and  their  God,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega — and 
millions  will  yet  come  out  from  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth 
and  be  enlightened  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  preached  Gospel. 

'ni'-ijs^i  Hiph.  fut.  3d.  pers  sing.  mas.  ab  tl'l?^  to  make  long  j  to  pro- 
long, prolong  one's  life  ;  to  delay,  defer. 

]2^yy^  n.  mas.  pi.  of  '□'j'n  a   day,  so   called  from   the  diuernal  heat,  ab 

•    T 

^■j*!  to  be  warm,  hot.     The  noun   is   not  only   used    to  denote 

'day,'  as  distinguished  from  'night,' but  also  'any  period'  of  time, 
as  made  up  of  days ;  hence  'age,'  'life-time.'  The  inappropriate 
rendering,  'He  shall  see  a  seed  which  shall  prolong  their  days,' 
i.  e.  life,  occasioned  by  the  connection  of  this   member  'n'^*^?J^'i 

'□'1)2'^  ^i^^  ^^^  preceding,  3?^|  n^*l^  adopted  by  the  Ixx.,  vulg., 

and  some  modern  writers,  is  somewhat  anticipated  by  the 
Targum    and    Aben    Ezra.     Their     language   is    as    follows  : 

]^)2V  ^^snr  p:^^  'j'^pn  ^^^^^  ]'^^D^^^  ri^D^)??  ]^rr]) 

'they  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  their  Messiah  ;  they  shall  multi- 
ply sons  and  daughters ;  they   shall    prolong  their   days.'   (vide 
GO 
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of  JehovaH's  nature  and  law,  is  fully  seen  ;  therefore,  Jehovah  was 
pleased  to  bruise  Him,  because  all  his  holy  attributes  are  tully 
■vindicated  by  the  dying  love  of  His  well  beloved  son — pleased, 
because  these  suiFerings  and  death  would  result  in  the  pardon  and 
recovery  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  lost  sinners,  and  in  their 
eternal  happiness  and  salvation. 


Targ.  in  loco.) 


b5? 


nsm 


n'''©)3n  Inii^'^In  ^^^^d  heboid  he  speaks  of  the  generation   that 

shall  return  to  God,  and  the  true  religion,  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.'  (vide  Aben  Ezra  in  loco.)  Jewish  controversialists 
assert  that,  'the  expression  Qiy^i   'n'l'l^'i  is  only   applicable   to 

temporal  life  j  Jesus,  say  they,  was  put  to  death  at  the  age  of 
about  33  ;  'Ergo'  this  prediction  cannot  be  applied  to  Him. 
This  objection  would  never  have  been  urged,  if  the  case  were 
not  desperate.     The  passage  here  is  parallel  to  the    following  : 

I3>i  dM:s^  ti^^"^  x^"^  1^  5^^i^^  ^72)3   '^i'm  d^^n 

V    T  T  •    T  /     V  T        -    T  I      :        •  -        r  •       - 

'For  life  He  ask'd  ;  thou  Him  didst  give, 

Perpetual  length  of  days  to  live.' 
Psal.  xxi.  5.  Here  the  passage  not  being  controversial,   Kimchi 
himself  acknowledges  that  ^Sy^  'n'^^    'length  of  days'    means 

^eternal  life.'     The  following  is  his  language  :  ^)2)3  blJ^tlJ  d'^'^H 

^^r\  15^1  nb"i2?  d^^^  pj^ :  nrndbi^^b  d'^^^  ib^'^i^^nin 

i^lnn  dbllS^n  'He  asked  life  of  thee,'  means  that  thou  wouldest 

lengthen  his  days  in  this  world ;  'length  of  days,'  means  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come,  (vide  Kimchi  in  loco.)  Thus  on  the  Jewish 
showing,  this  objection  is  of  no  weight.  En  passant,  we  may 
remark  that,  Kimshi  along  with  many  eminent  Jewish  critics 
apply  the  whole  of  the  xxist  psalm  to  the  Messiah  ;  but  Jarchi 
according  to  his  usual  mode  of  treating  Messianic  predictions, 
remarks  :  y2^X\  ']1D51  :  fTitO^an  ^^^  ^^  iminS  iS'^nini 

:  d^  r^^r\  nnitijnb  i^iiss?  th  b2?  n:?  nmsb  'Our  rabbins 

apply  it  to  the  King  Messiah ;  "but  on  account  of  the  Christians,"  it 
is  better  to  expound   it  with  respect  to  David   himself.'    (vide 
Jarchi  in  loco.) 
ySni  ^-  ^^s.  sing,  with  -j  copulative,  ab  V"3n  *o  delight  in,  &c.    We 

have  already  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse  that  the  Ixx. 
have  often  rendered  this  verb  by  su^^ox^w,  w.  Hence  we  find  no 
reason  why  the  'derivative'  in  this  place  may  not  be  rendered 
by  euf^oxj'a,  implying  the  special  good- well  or  favour  of  Jehovah. 
iT^Sl  n.  com.  sing,  with   pref.  £  prep,  and   suff.  3d.  pers.    sing.   mas. 

ab  ^1  dual  Qi^i  pi.  f^-j^i  the  human  hand.     As  the   hand  is 


-  ,-.■.  -,v^-.  ■  '■Ti_i,-r'  ■r.-.-y.-i.rryf--:^-  ^m;?..: 
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"But  Jehovali  was  pleased  to  bruise  Him ;  He  put  Him  to  grief:" 
Yes,  Jehovah  Himself  put  Him  to  grief,  that  the  vials  of  wrath, 
which  our  sins  had  incurred,  should  not  be  spoiled  of  any  of  their 
scalding  drops,  ere  emptied  on  the  surity  of  our  alienated  tribes. 
Well  might  the  angels — who  vail  their  faces  in  His  presence — draw 
back  confounded,  and  the  heavens  which  were  created  by  Him, 
be  darkened,  and  the  earth,  which  was  consecrated  by  His  hal- 
lowed footsteps,  reel  at  that  awful  mysterious  spectacle.  But  it 
was  on  the  cross  that  all  was  finished, — that  all  that  was  written 
concerning  Him  was  fulfilled.  This  was  indeed  a  mighty  work — a 
work  of  amazing  love,  therefore,  Jehovah  who  is  the  fountain  of 
mercy  and  love,  was  pleased  to  look  with  complacency  and  delight 
on  such  an  act  of  immeasurable  loving  kindness, — an  act  by  which 
a  door  of  restoration  to  God's  favour  was  very  effectually  opened 
for  Adam's  children ;  and,  by  which  alone,  all  the  scattered  sheep 
might  return  to  his  fold  again. 

Having  thus  very  vividly  described  the  boundless  benevolence 
evinced  in  the  Messiah's  sufferings  and  death ;  the  prophet  with 
singular  harmony  directs  our  attention  to  the  consequences  of  His 
perfect  obedience : — 

Yerily,  if  He  make  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 

He  shall  see  a  seed.  He  shall  prolong  days. 

And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His  hand. 

Here  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  making  Himself  a  sin  offer- 
ing, that  sinful  man  may  be  pardoned.    That  the  person  here 

the  instrument  by  which  men  eflFect  most  of  their  purposes,  the 
noun  is  variously  applied,  e.  g.  power,  ability,  authority,  help, 
aid,  &c.  J  when  used  with  prepositions  (as  is  the  case  here) 
very  often  loses  its  force  as  a  noun,  e.   g.    T\X0l2  T^lS  ^J   *'^® 

'hand'  i.  e.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses/  Numb.  xv. 
23.;  ijJitSn  n^nS^   T^m  'hy  the   'hand'   i.   e.   through   the 

instrumentality  of  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite.'  I.Kings,  xii.  15.; 
li^'^iSJl  ^n'^)3'T^  T'^lSl  '^y  ^^^  'hand'  i.  e.   through   the  instru- 

mentality  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet.'  Jerem.  xxxvii.  2.  Hence 
iT^Hl  ^^^^  should  be  rendered  in  His  hand,  i.   e.   through  His 

T  : 

instrumentality. 
)-rVvpi  Kal.  fut.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  nb^  ^®  8°  ^^^^  ^^  through  ;   to 

go  on  well,  to  prosper,  succeed,  accomplish  prosperously,  success- 
fully. That  Jehovah's  special  good -well  was  and  is  prosperous- 
ly and  successfully  accomplished  through  the  Ministry  and 
Mediation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  fully  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  Christ's  first  advent,  every  succeding 
century  has  witnessed  more  Christianity  in  the  world  than  the 
preceeding,  or  any  former  one. 


i"J 
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spoken  of  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  l^ew  Testament  the  Salvation  of  men  is  uniformly 
attributed  to  Christ's  death.  That  our  blessed  Saviour  did  willingly 
make  Himself  a  sin  offering,  is  very  evident  from  His  ov^n  gracious 
words,  "Even  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister^  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  (Matth.  xx. 
28.)  "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  JSTo  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again."  (Joh.  x.  IT.  18.  Christ  was  Himself  the 
Altar,  the  Sacrifice,  and  the  Priest.  Hence  He  could  offer  Him- 
self, freely  and  voluntarily,  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
Savour.    (See  Eph.  v.  2.) 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  here  foretold  that  the  Messiah's 
death  shall  be  glorious  to  Himself,  and  most  beneficial  to  others  ; 
fo^  He  shall  see  a  seed  of  true  and  genuine  converts,  both  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  eternally  saved  by  His  death.  All  believers  in 
Christ  are  said  to  be  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever.  (1  Peter  1.  22.,  23.)  As  many  as  received  Him,  says  the 
beloved  disciple,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name :  which  were  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God.     (Joh.  i.  12.,  13.) 

By  the  mysterious  coalition  of  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  the 
Messiah  has  imparted  immortality  to  His  humanity.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  our  Saviour's  words.  Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the 
last :  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ;  and  behold  I  am  alive 
for  evermore.  Amen.  (Revel,  i.  18.)  The  same  strain  is  heard 
from  the  chords  swept  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel :  His  name 
shall  endure  for  ever :  His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him  :  All  nations  shall  call  Him 
blessed.  (Psal.  Ixxii.  17.)  Nor  is  Daniel's  language  less  explicit 
I  saw  in  the  night-visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man, 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days, 
and  they  brought  Him  near  before  Him.  And  there  was  given 
Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations; 
and  languages,  should  serve  Him  :  His  dominion  is  an  everlast- 
ing dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  Kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed.  (Dan.  vii.  13.,  14.)  These  few 
passages,  out  of  many,  show  to  a  demonstrative  evidence  that  the 
expression.  He  shall  prolong  days,'  refers  and  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  our  Saviour.  For  He  did  indeed  die  about  the  thirty- 
third  or  fourth  year  of  His  age  ;  but  He  could  not  be  holden  of  the 
bonds  of  death.  The  third  day  His  humanity  arose  from 'the 
dead,  has  lived  ever  since,  and  will  live  for  evermore. 

The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  a  brief  but  emphatic  reference  to 
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Jehovah's  eternal  purpose,  which  the  Messiah,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  would  effect : 

And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His  hand.  The 
pleasure  of  Jehovah,  is  His  gracious  decree  for  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  mankind.  This  decree  which  proceeded  purely  from 
His  good  pleasure  and  free  grace,  was  put  in  the  Saviour's  hands. 
How  marvellously  has  this  gracious  and  Godly  pleasure  of  saving 
fallen  man  prospered  in  Christ's  hands,  is  fully  seen  in  the  great 
prosperity  of  Ilis  eternal  Gospel.  It  proved,  in  a  very  short  time 
after  its  promulgation,  both  to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles,the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  Ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  oppositions  of  the 
evil  one,  this  Gospel  continues  to  make  great  progress  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  dark  corners  of  the  earth  are  enlightened, 
the  weak  established,  the  mourners  comforted,  and  all  the  host  of 
the  redeemed  prepared  for  Glory.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  day,  an 
hour,  a  moment,  wherein  He  is  not  beholding  with  delight  the 
prosperity  of  His  divine  pleasure. 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  great  progress  which  Christianity  is 
now  making,  we  still  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  ma- 
terial system  shall  be  splendidly  renovated — when  the  creature  it- 
self shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption — when  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  shall  reach  one  general  Jubilee — when 
the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  holy 
priesthood,  a  peculiar  people.  In  short,  we  look  for  the  new  hea-. 
vens  and  the  new  eartn,  which  Isaiah  described  in  his  most  fervid 
strains,  (Is.  Ixv.  17,)and  upon  which  St.  Peter  gazed  with  delight, 
(2d  Peter  iii.  13,)  and  which  the  beloved  disciple  beheld  in  mystic 
vision  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  (Revel,  xxi.  1-27);  when  the  mysteri- 
ous tree  of  life — ^which  was  denied  to  fallen  man  [Gen.  iii.  22] — 
shall  re-appear  and  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  shall  be  clothed  with 
the  garments  of  salvation,  [Revel,  ii.  7.  xxii.  2,  14.],  even  the  sal- 
vation of  our  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

The  following  verse  is  resumptive  and  confirmatory  of  the  prece- 
ding. Jehovah  here  declares  the  abundant  and  most  glorious  ef- 
fects of  the  Messiah's  most  excruciating  agonies  and  death  : 

After  the  trouble  of  His  soul. 

He  shall  see  [the  seed]  and  be  satisfied  ; 

By  the  knowledge  of  Himself  He  shall  justify ; 

The  Righteous  One  is  my  servant  for  the  many ; 

For  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.* 


*bl2^)2  ^'  ™^s-  s^°S-  (const,  of  i)33>)  with  pref.  )p  prep,  ab  ^)^^  to  toil, 

labour,  travail.     'This  last  meaning  of  the  verb  has  no   refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  sorrows  of  childbirth.'    The  prep.    )-)    is 

used  here  in  the  sense  of  'after* ;  as  Q^tiin  'CDbt25^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

*.  •  T  r:  :     • 
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How  accurately  and  how  mtnutely  was  this  very  remarkable 

months/  Gen.  xxxviii.  24.;  t3'^)Q'^73  'after  some  time/  Jud.  xi. 

^•j  V^'P'^^  dibnSl  *^^  a  dream  after  one  awakesj'  Psal.   Ixxiii. 

20.J  131)2'^  id^?2  '^^^^^  many  days/  Is.  xxiv.  22.;  ^1)3*1)3   *after 

•  T         ••  V  ... 

two  days/  Hos.  vi.  2.  Throughout  the  holy  Scriptures,  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  are  uniformly  represented  as  introducing 
His  glory  and  the  glory  of  His  kingdom.  This  is  in  the  strict- 
est accordance  with  our  Saviours  language,  wy}  rauTas^sj  "ff-aesM/ 
Tov  p^pitfrov,  xoA  st(fsX@sTv  slv  ri^v  ^o^av  aurou  ;  Luke  xxiv.  26. 
See  also  1  Peter  i.  11.,  epsuvcjvTSj  slg  riva,  ^  leoTov  xaipov,  J(J*jXou 
TO  iv  auror^  IlvsCjut-a  j^pitfTotJ,  'n'pof/<ap'rupo/*svov  roL  sis  XP"'''^°^ 
•n'aG^fi-ara,  xaj'  Tag  ixira  ravTo,  Sonets. 

itfS5  °*  ^°™*  ^^^S'  ^^*^  s^^'  ^^'  P^^^"  ^i°g*  ^^8-  ^^  tf S5  ^^  respire, 
take  hreath,  refresh  oneself.  The  derivative  tDSS  is  used  for 
<soul/  as  the  principle  of  life  ;  'life,'  as  XO^"^  tint!  tU'SlD  'life  for 

V     T  -  -  y     .. 

life/  Exod.  xxi.  23.;  'self,'  as  trj-ajg^-^^?  HIDJi^  TffifS^  H^iDJJ^l  'or 

T   :  -  -         T   :   I r        V  -;  t  t  v: v 

of  her  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  herself/  Numbers  xxx. 
6.  J  'person/   as   "^jg^  D'^3?!3'lli   'seventy  souls/  i.  e.   persons. 

Exod.  i.  5. 
^^j^'^n  Kal.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  l^jj^*^  to  see ;  to  see  the  sun,  i.  e. 

to  live  ;  &o.    The  object  to  Hb^'^'^  is  3?*^^    This  is  supplied  in 

the  text,  q.  v. 
y^XO'^  Kal.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  ^"21^  ^^^  yilD  K  ^^  ^^  become 

T      :     •  -       T  -      ••      T 

satisfied  or  satiated,  to  be  filled  ;  to  have  enough,  abundance,  to 
be  supplied  to  the  full.  Metaph.  this  verb  is  very  expressive  of 
St.  Paul's  vivid  description  of  Christs  exaltation,  j'va  sv  tw" 
ov6|xaTi  'iTitfou  ifSiv  yovv  xctfj^Yji  g'rroupaviwv  xoli  iifiysiuiv  xai 
xcLTcv/QanoiVy  Philip,  ii.  10.  That  this  verb  is  used  in  a  spiritual 
sense  is  evident  from  the  following  out  of  many  other  passages : 
nirT^-tD&^i  ^5?3b'i'^:n^t:-ln&^'^;32?T  'and  my  people  shall  be 

satisfied  (ox  filled)  with  my  goodness,   saith  Jehovah.   (Jerem. 
xxxi.  14.) 
iln3^1lSl  °-  fern.  sing,  with  pref.  "2.  prep,  and  suff.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.   ab 

^^'^l  to  know,  perceive,  discern  ;  to  understand  ;   to  know   by 

T 

experience,  experimentally,  as  Jti^^t^  so  shalt  thou  know,   i.  e. 

thou  shalt  have  the  assurance  that  &c.  Job  v.  24.  So  here,  by 
the  term  J7il5?1  we  are  to  understand  'the  experimental  and  vital 

knowledge  of  the   Messiah's   propitiatory   sufi'erings,  involving 

»  faith  and  a  self-appropriation  of  the  Messiah's  Kighteousness,  the 

effect  of  which  is  expressed  by  p'^'712'^    ^^^^t  this  vital  knowl 
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prediction  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  KazarethI    No  sooner  did  he  utter 
the  sentence  ^It  is  finished,'  than  He  began  to  see  the  seed  and  be 

fcMl'I'fl  ■■■■■II  .    I     iMIi        ■■  ■■■■  ■        I  I  I  ■—■■■■■■       I       ■,  ,  ■  I    ■■!»—.— ■  ■■     ■'  I  '     '™  ■  —  ■  -I 

edge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  life  eternal,  is  very  evident  from 
our  Saviours  teaching,  avrri  Ss  gtfriv  ^  ai'wviof  ^wi^,  i'va  yivwtfxwo'i 
(fs  rov  /xovov  otXiiQivov  ©sov,  xal  ov  d<n'^(J'T£iXaff  ^lr](fovv  "/^ptifrov .  Joh. 
xvii.  3.  That  this  ^knowledge  is  no  mere  speculative  knowledge, 
is  evident  from  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  teaching.  Philip,  iii. 
8-11.  2  Peter  i.  2.  3.  So  also  in  Jeremiah's  teaching.  Jereni. 
ix.  23,  24.  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  29-31. 
p'l'Tj^L'^  Hiph.   fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.   ab  p'^JJ  *^  ^®  J'*^**   'ipright, 

righteous.  Hiph.  to  make  just,  upright,  pious,'  by  one's 
example,  or  doctrine,  as  t]l|2^'^n  '^p'^'1^73^  '*"d  they  that  turn 

many  to  righteousness.*  Dan,  xii.  3.  In  a  forensie-theologioal 
sense,'  to  justify,  to  esteem,  pronounce,  or  declare  just,  or 
righteous,  i.  e.  to  acquit  or  absolve  from  past  oflfenses,  and  accept 
as  just  to  the  reward  of  righteousness,  as  ^'^'^  P'^'l!SJj^~S^i)  ^3 

<for  I  (God)  will  not  justify  the  wicked.'  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  ; 
P'^11^  P'^linb^  '^^^  (God)  justifying  the  righteous,  1  Kings 

viii.  32.    That  pi'^^i  must  be  rendered  in  the   highest  and 

most  perfect  theological  sense,  is  very  apparent  from  the  last 
parallel  in  this  verse,  5  ;2^n  {j^:]|f^  tDtlJI^l  *^or  he   shall   bear 

their  iniquities,'  and  especially  from  the  grand  fact  that,  the 
person  spoken  of  throughout  this  chapter  is  represented  as  a 
priest  and  sacrifice  for  sin.  According  to  the  accentuation,  this 
verb  stands  very  closely  connected  with  the  following  noun  p">'^;2 

to  indicate  the  very  close  connection  in  which  the  perfect  Right- 
eousness of  the  niri*^  Ti^  stands  with  the  justification  to   bo 

T      :         V  V 

imparted  to  the  sinner  through  faith  in  Him. 
P^'lS  -^^J-  ^^°S-  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^®  foregoing  verb  p'^;^     ^^^  adjective  is 
here  used  as  a  noun,  without  the  article  f^     This  omission  of  tho 

article  is  not  unfrequent  in  hebrew  poetry,  of  which,  the  whole 
of  this  chapter  is  a  sublime  specimen.  This  is  done  (see  rule  in 
Nord.  Heb.  Gram.  Sect.  718.)  for  the  sake  of  elevating  and 
condensing  poetical  expressions,  e.  g.    ^pp^  t]t}^  "^72W  1)?&^ 

'(the)  watchman  says,  (the)  morning  comes,'  Is.  xxi.  12.; 
'n^^-niQtD'^  '(*^^)  ^^°g  ^^'^  rejoice,'  Psal.  xxi.  2.;  '©)g'5~'i5Sil 
Its'©  liS"^  '^®  ^®^S  *^  (^^^)  ^"°  endures,  His  name  shall  be 
magnified,'  Psal.  Ixxii.  17.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  wherever  pi'^^  is  used  of  Jehovah  or  the   Messiah, 

it  is  rendered  as  the  'Iiirfouv  ^^pitfrov  ^j'xaiov  or  Slxaiog  Kupioj  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  highest  and  most  perfect  theological 
sense.    The  Messiah  is  emphatically  called  p'^'^'^   'The 
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satisfied.    Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  who,  in  His  lifetime  were  afraid 


teous  one/ — the  Fountain  of  perfect  Righteousness,  and  3?tIJ"i;Dl 

rendered  Cw^wv  by  the  Ixx.  and  p^'^S  by  Junathan,    'a  Saviour 

or  Redeemer/  Zech.  ix.  9.  This  prediction  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  by  our  Lord  Himself,  Matth.  xxi.  4-11.  Joh.  xii.  14, 
15.  The  writings  of  the  Jews,  also  furnish  an  unbroken  chain 
.  of  testimony  to  prove  that  this  prediction  was  always  referred  to 
the  King  Messiah,  (see  Zohar  part  iii.  fol.  110.  col.  3.  and  fol. 
133.  col.  4.  Edit,  Lublin. ;  Bereshelh  Rabba  fol.  66.  col.  2.;  Bab. 
Talm.  Tract  Sanhedrin  fol.  98.  col.  1.  ;  Saadia  Gaon  on  Dan. 
vii.  13. ;  M.  Alsheeh  com.  in  loc.  ;  and  Jarchi  com.  in  loco. 
h'tjiQji  n.  mas.  sing,  with  suflF.  1st.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab   "^"y^   to  work, 

labour,  till  the  ground ;  to  serve,  serve  Grod,  i.  e.  to  worship  God, 
serve  Him  with  offering  a  sacrifice,  &c.  j  to  compel  to  work, 
bring  into  bondage,  &c.    The  n.  '^^^J'  is  used  as  a  low   epithet 

and  is  applied  to  common  servants  and  slaves  ;  and  as  a  very 
honourable'  epithet  and  is  applied  to  the  pious  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  ;  e.  g.  Abraham,  Psal.  cv.  6,  42.  \  to  the  prophets  ; 
e.  g.  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Isaiah,  Is.  xx.  3.;  and,  pre-eminent- 
ly to  the  Messiah,  as  the  most  distinguished  Divine  Ambassador, 
Is.  xlii.  1.  xlix.  6.  Iii.  13.  Philip,  ii.  7.  The  great  mass  of 
Jewish  commentators   apply  the  epithet   XV^  1^5?   *o   the 

King  Messiah. 
j^i^*^^  Adj.  pi.  with  pref.  ^  for  J^J  ab  ^'y\  to  become  much  or  many, 

to  be  increased ;  to  be  much  or  many.     The  t^i^T^'i  here  is  to  be 

rendered  in  the  sense  of  the  ol  -roXXoi  in  Rom.  v.;  and  as  the 
ol  croXXoi  of  the  Apostle  means  those  that  have  sinned,  so  the 
d'^lU'l  ^^  ^'^^  Prophet  means  those  for   whom  Christ  died,    who 

are  no  other  than  those  who  have  sinned.  (See  Matth.  xx.  28. 
xxvi.  28.  Rom.  v.  19.  Heb.  ix.  28.) 
Qtl5i5!'l  ^'  ^^^^'  P^-  "^"^^^  pref.  ■)  causal  prep,  and  suff.   3d.  pers.  pi.    mas. 

r  -:  - 

ab  ii'^?  sin,  (in  this  instance  it  is  to  be  understood  only  in  refer- 
ence to  its  efi'ects  ;)  iniquity,  guilt;  punishment,  as  the  penalty 
of  sin  \  ab  XW'S  ^o  bend,   twist,  distort;  to   act  perversely,   to 

T   T 

sin. 

jj^:]^  Pers.  pron.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  This  separable  form  of  the 
pers.  pron.  is  used  here  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  as  the  subject 
of  the  following  verb,  (see  Nord.  Heb.  Gram.  sect.  852.) 

Jj^lD"^ -^^^^-  ^^**  ^^'  P^''^'  si^g*  °^^^'  ^  b^lD  *o  bear;  to  bear  griefs, 
sins,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  penalties  which  another  has  deserved  ;  as 
^5b!nD  &(l"tn5l!S?  ^5n5i^"l  '^"d  we  have  borne  their   iniqui- 

tiesj'  Sam.  v.  7. 
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to  be  recognised  as  His  disciples,  boldly  came  forward  to  pay  their  ' 
homage  to  His  dead  body.  Three  thousand  souls  on  one  day, 
[Acts  ii.  41,]  and  five  thousand  souls  on  another  occasion,  [Acts  iv, 
4,]  were  converted  to  Jesus,  by  the  solemn  and  earnest  preaching 
of  that  disciple,  who,  in  his  Master's  lifetime  shamefully  denied 
Him.  Jerusalem — the  very  place  where  the  Saviour  of  men  was 
crucified  and  put  to  shame,  soon  numbered  many  myriads  of  be- 
lieving Jews  and  Gentiles  among  its  ungrateful  inhabitants.  And 
Judea  itself  was  very  soon  overspread  with  Christian  communities. 

To  have  a  due  appreciation  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  most  glori- 
ous prediction,  we  have  to  look  back  on  the  impure  Romans,  [Kom. 

21 — 32.];  the  licentious  Corinthians,  [1  Cor.  v.  1.];  the  sensual 


1. 


Ephesians,  [Eph.  v.  3 — 18.];  the  ignorant  Philipians,  [Acts  xvi. 
19 — 24.  Philip,  iii.]  the  idolatrous  Thessalonians,  [Thess.  i.  9.]  who, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  were  enabled  to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Look  on  the  multitudes  of  different  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues  and  people,  who,  through  the  operating  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  have  heard  the  word  of  life  and  glory,  believed,  were 
saved,  and  are  now  peopling  the  Glorious  Mansions  of  Paradise. — 
Look  on  the  civilized  world  and  see  its  millions  of  inhabitants, 
with  their  kings  and  their  nobles  prostrating  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  And,  finally,  with  the  eye  of  faith  look  forward  to 
that  happy  period,  when  true  Christianity,  in  its  unsullied  purity, 
shall  be  established  on  this  earth,  when  sin  and  Satan  shall  be  for- 
ever banished  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  when  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  when  every  tongue  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
[Philip  ii.  10,  11.] 

Such  a  glorious  result  cannot  fail  to  afford  inexpressible  pleasure 
and  give  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  Him  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  Him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  (Heb.  xii. 
2.)  He  did  indeed  despise  the  shame,  because  it  was  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glorious  event,  which  He  had  in  full 
view,  namely,  the  salvation  of  countless  millions  of  lost  sinners 
from  eternal  destruction ;  and  He  did  feel,  feels,  and  will  ever  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  when  beholding  the  glory  brought,  and  shall  be 
brought  to  the  Father  in  consequence  of  that  new  covenant  estab- 
lished between  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  un- 
told myriads  of  immortal  souls,  and  in  the  spread  of  His  kingdom 
far  and  wide  as  creation's  utmost  bounds. 

In  the  following  member,  the  prophet  predicts  the  mode  of  fallen, 
man's  justification  before  Jehovah,  namely,  that  we  are  to  be  ac- 
counted righteous  in  God's  sight,  only  by  a  vital  knowledge  of  the 
Messiah  : — 

'  By  the  knowledge  of  Himself  He  shall  justify ; 

Throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  are  taught  that  the  Father 
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cannot  be  savingly  known,  but  in  and  by  the  Son.  Hence,  in  or- 
der to  possess  Eternal  Life,  we  must  become  fully  acquainted  with 
Christ,  His  plan  ot  salvation.  His  obedience,  and  the  terms  of  His 
most  Holy  Religion.  It  is  by  this  vital  knowledge  that  faith,  love, 
and  obedience  are  wrought  in  every  believer's  heart.  For  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  vital  knowledge,  St.  Paul  could,  doubtless,  count 
all  things  but  loss.  (PhiHp  iii.  8.)  Through  this  vital  knowledge, 
fiays  St.  Peter,  'all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  Godliness,  are 
given  unto  us.'  (2  Peter  i.  3.)     niH"^;!!-    ^^J^  Isaiah,  '  shall  all  the 

T  |- 

Beed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glory.'  (Is.  xlv.  25.)  And,  to 
this  efiect,  our  blessed  Saviour  saith,  '  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent.'    (Job.  xvii.  3.) 

The  closing  members  of   this  verse  express  a  cause  and  an  ef- 
fect: 

'  The  Righteous  One  is  my  servant  for  the  many  ; 
For  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.' 

Until  the  Messiah  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  all 
men,  along  with  their  federal  head  were  driven  from  Jehovah's  holy 
presence,  in  consequence  of  the  old  serpent's  foul  stratagem.    He 
took  this  form  because  of  the  Joy  that  was  set  before  Him ;  name- 
ly, the  sinners'  eternal  salvation  through  the  vital  knowledge  of 
Himself.     But  for  our  blessed  Saviour's  misterious  condescension 
to  become  a  servant  for  the  many  who  partake   of  His  life-giving 
Spirit,  and  endured  their  penalty,  by  which  He  re-instated  us  in  our 
original  position,  and  made  us  his  friends  (Joh.  xv,  15.),  believers 
would  indeed  be   '  of  all  men  most  miserable.'     But  thanks  he  to 
Jehovah  who,  most  freely,  and  with  most  condescending  compas- 
sion, forgiveness,  and  liberality,   '  loved  us,  and  sent  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'     [1  Joh.,  iv,  10.] 
'  Not  as  the  offence,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  so  also  is  the  free  gift.     For  if 
through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  abounded   unto  many.'  -  -  -  -  '  For  as  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience, many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous.'  [Rom.  v,  15,   19,]     'The  Son  of  Man,' 
says  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  [Matth.  xx,  28.] 

In  the  following  verse,  Jehovah  announces,  as  it  were,  the  exact 
reward  of  the  Messiah,  in  consequence  of  the  very  mighty  spirit- 
ual victory  which  He  attained : 

Therefore  will  I  apportion  Him  with  the  many ; 
And  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  among  the  strong  ones ; 


;:vv*    i-'i-fr: 
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Becaused  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death, 
And  was  numbered  with  transgressors, 
And  bare  the  sin  of  many,* 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 


♦•i^J  causal  particle,  comp.  of  ^   prep,   'for,'  and  'i^   'that/    It  is 

chiefly   used  to   point  out  an  event  as   the  consequence  of  one 
stated  before. 
D^njJ^  Piel.  fut.  Ist.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  pjj-;  to  be  smooth  j  to  divide, 

distribute,  apportion  ;  to  spoil, 
"jj)  Particle,  comp.  of  prep.  ])  used  as  the  mark  of  the  'dative,'  and 

suff.  3d.  pars.  sing.  mas. 
fa'^lS'lS  -^^J-  P^*  ^^^^  P^®^'  12  ^^^  ni  ab  h  12 *!  to  become  much  or  many 

'"•-T  r  t;  -t 

to  be  increased  ;  to  be  much  or  many.  The   prep.  ^  should   bo 

T 

rendered,   'with,'  as  in  the  following   out   of  many  examples  : 
nriDTalU  Vli^  fTlSD!}^  'I  will  appease  him 'with'  the  present/ 

Gen.  xxxii.  21.  ;  ^j^'itllb^i^lZl  '  'with'  our  armies,'   Psal.  xliv. 

10-  JlpTH  1^'2^  ^13  W$2  '  'wi<^^'  mvLch  people,  and  'with'  a 

J  T  T  -;         T    :  ••  T  -    : 

strong   hand,'  Numb.    xx.   21.     These    tD'^lSl  constitute   the 

Messiah's  pi ^    They  are  peculiarly  called  nin*^  pbH   'Jeho- 

vah's  portion,'  Deut.  xxxii.  9.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  emphati- 
cally calls  them  TO, 'n'p6/5a<ra  jxou  'my  sheep,' Jo h.  xxi.  15.  Of 
these,  our  Lord  assures  us  that,  it  is  the  Father's  will  that,  'none 
should  be  lost'  j  Joh.  vi.  39.  ;  and,  to  theiii,  He  graciously  pro- 
mised to  give  ^urjv  aiwviov  'eternal  life,'  Joh.  x.  27-30.  Oh 
how  infinitely  happy  is  the  prospect  of  the  true  Israel  I  They 
joyfully  take  Christ  for  their  everlasting  portion,  and  reciprocally 
the  Redeemer,  in  His  infinite  love,  takes  them  jfor  His  portion. 
jl^jj^^  Illustrative  particle  (used  here  as   the  sign   of  the  accusative) 

with  1  copulative. 
|3i)2'^^!Sl'   ^^j-  "1^8.  pi.  of  Q:];2!S!'  ^^  d2[5^  *o  ^^  ^^  become  strong,  mighty, 

"•  T  -        T 

powerful,  great ;  to  become  strong  in  number,  numerous.     This 
same  epithet  n'^)0^^]j?  is  used  in  Dan.  viii.  24.,  synonymously 

with  Q'l'ttJlp-Q^  'holy  people,'  or  literally  'a  people   of  saints.' 

Hence  the  tl'^)3^!S5^   ^^^'^  ^^^  °^  other   than  the  oj  itoXkoi   'the 

many'  who  were,  are,  and  shall  be  reconciled  to   Jehovah  by  a 
living  faith  in  the  Eternal  Messiah. 
pJjHl  Piel.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  p^n  *o  divide,  &c.  (see  above.) 

i^tl)  ^-  ^^s.  sing,  ab  ^^'^J)  to  draw  out ;  to  strip  ofi",  to  spoil  j  to  carry 

off  the  spoil.    Mankind,  through  sin,  are  become  the  slaves-the 


T       T 
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In  this  brief  verse,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  find  the  announce- 
ment of  those  very  conflicts  and  conquest  of  the  Messiah  which 
formed  the  theme  of  the  prophets'  noblest  verse,  and  St.  John's 
sublimest  delineations.     In  the  two  first  members,  the  church  is  rep- 
resented, 1st,  as  a  '  portion,'  i.  e.  the  Father's  Gift  to  the  Messiah ; 
2dly,  as  a  '  spoil,'  i.  e.,  the  fruit  of  the  Messiah's  own  spiritual  con- 
prey  of  the  terrible  one — Satan,     But  Jesus,   and  Jesus   alone, 
who  is  stronger  than  he,  having  paid  their  ransom,  is  able   and 
willing  to  deliver  them  from  his  power. 
InnSn  P^^P-  of  place  indicating  motion  or  rest  'under,   beneath  ;'   and 

from  this  is  derived  its  chief  secondary  acceptation    'instead  of, 
in  exchange  for,  on  account  of,  because/ 
"TllJJ^  Rel.  pron.  of  both  gend.  and  numb,  used  here  as  a  rel.  conj.   'that.' 

This  rel.  is  very  frequently  preceded  (as  in  this  instance)  by 
tint!  0^  another  connective  particle  whenever  it  is  used  (as  in  this 

instance)  with  reference  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  preceding 
sentence   or  clause.    The   use  of  '^1^'^!^  tintl  ^^   ^^^^  place  is 

emphatic,  expressing  more  distinctly  the  idea  of  reward,  'pro  eo 
quod.' 
^"13?}^  Hiph.  pret.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab   JTi^?  to  be  naked,   to   make 

T  v:  V  T  T     ^ 

naked  or  bare  ;  empty,  pour  out,  i.  e.  to  give  up   one's  life  ;   to 
expose,  (see  Psah  cxH.  8.,  and  Philip  ii.  7.) 
SniTsi  n.  mas-  sing,  with  pref  ^  for  ^'^  ab  fi:)^  to  die,  both  naturally, 

and  by  violence  ;  to  put  to  death,  kill,  slay. 
itDS5  ^'  ^^^-  s^'^g*  ^^^^  suff.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  tlJ£)5  to  respire, 

take  breath,  refresh  oneself  x5^'2  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  '1^^^   ^^  soul,' 

as  the  principle  of  life.     The  whole  phrase  "j'^jj^i  tllTSp  tl^^t] 

:  -         V  T  -         T  v:  V 

*He  poured  out,  made  bare  or  exposed  His  life,  or  soul  unto  the 
death,'  is  very  expressive  of  the  Messiah's  voluntary  and   unre- 
served exposure  'even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.' 
f^{j^"]  Prep,  'with,'  and  i  copulative. 

ID^^PIDS  Participial  n.  mas.  pi.  of  ^l^Q  ab  ^Xli^  ^^  revolt,  rebel ;  to  sin, 

transgress,  especially  against  Grod. 
n5)3!D  Niph.   pret.  3d  pers.  sing.  mas.  ab  |f;5^  to  divide,  separate  ;   to 

T     :     •  T    T 

assign,  appoint  ;  to  number  ;  Niph.  pass,  to  be  numbered  ; 
reflex,  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  numbered.  This  is  expressive  of 
the  Messiah's  voluntary  sufferings.  St.  Mark's  application  of 
the  phrase  n!3)2p  d'^^tlJS  tll^l  says  Dr.  Alex.,  points  out   but 

one  of  the  many  remarkable  coincidences  which  were  brought 
about  by  Providence  between  the  prophecies  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  our  Saviour's  passion. 


vfl;^^;r'-^'"/'-Xi5y»;?(^^T'".'7'''' 
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quests.  The  world's  conversion  to  Christ  must  be  regarded  in 
both  these  views.  The  power  of  Godliness,  we  are  told,^shall  one 
day  pervade  all  ranks   of  people ;  but  this  saving  power  must  be 

ssTll-l-^  Pers.  pron.  3d.   pers.  sing.  mas.  with  pref.    ^   copulative.     This 

separable  form  of  the  pers.  pron.  is  used   here  for  the   sake   of 
emphasis  ,as  the  subject  of  the  following  verb. 
ti^tOn  ^'  ^^^'  ®^°8'  ^^  JJ^tOn  *o  niiss,  make  a  false  step  ;  to  sin  ;  to  offer 

•        "•  T         T 

as  a  sin-oflFering,  and  hence,  to  expiate,  cleanse,  or  free  from  sin. 
^njr^^  Adj.  pi.  of  ^"i  ab  ^i"!  to  be  or  become  many,  numerous,  <fec. 

s^ijjj^  Kal.  pret.  3d.  pers.  sing.  mas.   ab  g^jjjl]  to  lift  or   take   up  ;   as 

T    T  T    T 

nininn"tll>^  ^tS^iji'^T  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^P  the  ark,*  Gen.  vii.  17.  ;  to 
bear  with  any  one,  as  ^i^lj^il)  'hear  with  me,'  Job  xxL  8. ;  to 

•  T 

bear  any  one's  sin,  i.  e.  to  receive  the  punishment  of  sin  upon 
oneself,  as  ^^j^;-;  r}^_^  'l^.H  SitU^-Sib  ^1)2  ^^^7  <ioth   not  the 

son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father'  I    |2J»^Sri  "lll^lll  S^'ffi)'^  ti^'b  "113 

'lis?!  li^Hl  S^'tD'^  Sli5  iH^l  '^^®  ^^^  ^^*^^  °°*  ^^^^  the  iniquity  of 

the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son,' 
Ezek.  xviii.  19,  20.  j  to  bear  the  punishment  of  one's  own  sin, 
^s  iJs<tOn  S^  11551  '^"^  ^®  shall  bear  his  sin,'  Lev.  xxiv  15.  ;   to 

take  away  one's  sin,  i.  e.  to  expiate,  make  atonement  for  sin,  as 
nilSTl  *li5^~tl5s<  tlJJ^'bb  '*®  atone  for  the  sin  of  the   congrega- 

T  ••  T     J     -:  V  ••  T 

tion,'  Lev  x.  17.;  to  pardon  sin  as  itli^to)l  ll5?  ilS^felD  HiTlS^T 

T-p-;         T  TT  T-; 

'and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin,'  Psal.  xxxii.  5.  ;  &c. 
I^'i^ji'jjjg^l  Participial  n.  mas.  pi.  of  '^^^Q  with  pref  -j  copul.  and  pref.  ^  for 

nb  ab  ^JtDS  to  revolt,  &c.,  see  above. 

3J'Tj^gi  Hiph.  fut.  3d  pers.  sing  mas  ab  ^^3  used  here  in  its  good  sense, 

i.  e.  to  assail  with  petitions,  i.  e.  to  urge,  entreat,  &c.  The  act 
of  intercession  spoken  of  here,  is  very  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  indefinite  future,  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  continuously 
carried  on.  This  is  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  rule  :-'When  in  speaking  of  a  present  state  or 
action  the  writer's  attention  dwells  rather  on  its  future  contin- 
uance than  on  its  commencement,  he  employes  the  future  tense. 
This  takes  place  when  a  general  proposition  is  made  which  will 
always  hold  good,  e.  g.    npb  DGVl  QDH  ^12X6'^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

hears,  and  increases  his  knowledge,'  Prov.  i.  5.  Nord.  Heb. 
Gram.  sect.  964.  2.  c'  According  to  the  whole  context,  the  act 
of  intercession  here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  and  New  Testa- 
ment sense. 


* 
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imparted  to  the  sinner,  for  we  cannot  make  ourselves  to  differ. 
Hence,  none,  whether  high  or  low,  learned  or  unlearned,  ever  can 
unfeignedly  yield  themselves  up  to  Christ,  without  being  given  to 
Him  by  the  Father.     Of  this  gift,  Christ  thus  speaks,  ovSsig  66mrai 

auTov  ev  ttj  s(f-x^aTri  ^[Jt-epa .  [Joh.  vi,  44.]  This  Father's  gift,  Christ,  we 
are  told,  divides  unto  Himself  as  a  spoil.  Satan,  the  prince  of 
this  world,  had  usurped  a  power  over  mankind,  but  Christ  t^v 
apx^i/ov  Trig  tfwrrjpiaff  who  is  stronger  than  he,  both  overcame  and  took 
from  him  the  armour  wherein  he  trusted ;  [see  Luke,  xi,  22,]  divi- 
ded, is  now  dividing,  and  will  still  divide  the  spoil,  till  the  whole 
world  shall  savingly  know  Him.    Accordingly,   He  'the  ^n^^ 

•    T 

iD'^Tajj^b  n^?^^  leader  and  commander  of  the  people,'  [Is.  Iv,  4,] 

engaged  with  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and,  *  by  death,  destroy- 
ed him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil.'  [Heb.  ii,  14.] 
On  the  cross,  we  are  assured  that.  He  '  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it'  [Col.  ii,  15.]  -And,  in  His  ascension.  He  'led  captivity  cap- 
tive, received  gifts  for  men  :  Yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the 
Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them.'  [Psal.  Ixviii,  18.]  Thus  did 
Jesus  wrest  the  '  many,'  i.  e.  the  church  reconciled  to  Jehovah  by 
faith  in  himself,  from  the  firm  grasp  of  the  Apostate  Angel ;  and, 
thus  must  we  Christians,  like  faithful  warriors,  strive  to  fight  a 
good  warfare — '  the  good  fight  of  faith ;'  having  truth  for  the  gir- 
dle of  our  loins — righteousness  for  our  breastplate — the  Gospel  of 
peace  for  our  greaves-faith  for  our  shield — God's  word  for  our  hel- 
met and  our  sword,  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  the  spirit,  [see  Eph.  vi,  10-18.] 

In  the  following  clause,  the  prophet,  being  full  of  the  Messiah's 
most  amazing  love,  in  voluntarily  offering  Himself  as  an  effecient 
sacrifice  to  expiate  human  guilt,  once  more  recapitulates  the 
ground  of  the  Messiah's  most  glorious  reward : 

Because  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death. 

How  beautifully  harmonious  with  these  gracious  words  is  the 
language  of  our  blessed  Master  !  '  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  pow- 
er to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.'  [Joh.  x,  IT, 
18.]  Yes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  did  indeed  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  laying  down  His  life  a  ransom  tor  lifeless  sinners ;  and 
He,  in  His  infinite  mercy  and  love,  voluntarily  and  unreservedly 
exposed  Himself  to  death  in  our  stead,  as  the  original  words  of 
our  text  forcibly  express.  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  shedding  or 
pouring  fourth  of  His  most  precious  blood,  when  his  hands,  feet, 
and  side  were  pierced  with  the  nails  and  the  soldier's  spear,  when 
suspended  upon  the  cross.    This  same  reason  of  Christ's  exaltation 
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is  also  assigned  by  St.  Paul.  [Philip,  ii,  9.] 

*'And  He  was  numbered  with  transgressors,"  ^ 

The  minute  fulfillment  of  this  prophetic  record  did  not  fail  to 
strike  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  in  a  very  forcible  manner ;  [Mark 
XV,  28,]  but  his  specific  application  does  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
whole  sense  of  the  prediction.  To  mark  the  ignominy  that  He 
was  to  endure  for  us,  Jesus  was  indeed  numbered  with  transgress- 
ors of  the  most  atrocious  character,  bearing  in  His  own  person  the 
load  of  our  iniquities,  and  enduring  the  curse  and  condemnation 
due  to  the  sinner. 

"And  bare  the  sin  of  many." 

This  is  a  brief  but  most  comprehensive  reason,  why  the  Holy 
and  Just  One  had  thus  to  travail  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength, 
in  submitting  to  such  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  cross.  To 
this  effect  the  Holy  Spirit  infallibly  testifies  that,  the  immaculate 
Jesus  was  indeed  '  Such  an  High  Priest  as  became  us,  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled, separate  from  sinners;'  [Heb.  vii,  26,]  'The  Lamb 
without  blemish,  and  without  spot ;'  [1  Peter,  i,  19,] ;  '  that  He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  Him  is  no  sin ;' 
[1  John,  iii,  5,] ;  and  that  He  '  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many.  [Heb.  ix,  28.]  Hence,  the  right  and  Just  Gospel  demand 
for  faith  in,  and  obedience  to  him  as  the  Almighty  Saviour  ;  for, 
*  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  where- 
by we  must  be  saved,'  but  the  ever  blessed  name  of  the  Holy  Je- 
sus, who,  in  order  to  effect  a  full  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  entire 
pardon  and  complete  salvation  of  the  sinner,  '  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 
[Philip  ii,  8.] 

'And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.' 

This  was  fulfilled  even  when  suspended  upon  the  cross.  '  Father 
forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  [Luke,  xxiii,  24.] 
The  Messiah's  intercession  is  here  introduced  as  another  ground, 
on  which  the  increase  and  aggrandizement  of  His  Kingdom  may 
he  expected.  The  Messiah  was  not  only  to  offer  Himself  as  a  sac- 
rifice for  sin,  and  to  enter  into  Heaven  with  His  own  blood,  but  He 
was  to  make  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  In  His 
mediatorial  office;  Christ,  very  effectually  pleads  the  merit  of  His 
death  to  procure  the  salvation  of  all  who  come  unto  God  through 
Him.  Christ  being  our  everlasting  High  Priest,  Sacrifice,  Inter- 
cessor, and  Mediator,  we  are  fully  assured,  '  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.'  [Heb.  vii,  25.] 

Since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  there  was  not  a  day 
which  did  not  witness  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  intercession. 
We  behold  it  in  the  conversion  of  the  thousands  on  the  day  of 


:|- 
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Penticost,  [Acts,  ii,  41,]  and  of  the  thousands  who  heard  and  be- 
lieved the  word  preached  by  Peter  and  John  in  Solomon's  Temple, 
[Acts,  iv,  4,]  ;  in  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  faith  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, [Acts,  xiv,  27,] ;  in  the  conversion  of  the  mightiest,  noblest, 
and  most  civilized  nations,  who,  with  their  kings  and  rulers  did,  wor- 
ship, are  worshipping,  and  ever  will  worship  and  exalt  the  name  of 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  their  God ;  and,  in  the  invincible  faith  of 
the  Church,  who  rejoicing  in  what  God  had  done  for  the  Salvation  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  immortal  souls,  is  still  knocking  at  the  door  of 
mercy,  looking  for  that  blessed  period  when  *  at  the  name  of  Je- 
sus every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  Glory  of  God  the  Father.'  [Phil, 
ii,  10,  11.] 

Thus,  by  the  Almighty's  help,  we  have  gone  minutely  into  eve- 
ry verse,  showing  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  that  this  most  important  portion  of  Holy  Writ 
had  none  for  its  most  Glorious  theme  but  the  person  of  the  Messi- 
ah— Jesus  of  Nazareth  whose  humilation  was  and  is  unequalled 
and  whose  glory  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  altogether  unparalleled. 
Let  us  then  earnestly  pray,  that  the  condition  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  who  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins  by  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  Glory,  may  be  a  warning  to  us  not  to  '  crucify  to  ourselves 
the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame.'  Let  us, 
'  watch,  and  pray '  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  enable  us  to  stand  fast 
in  our  high  and  glorious  calling.  *Let  us  not  be  high  minded,  but 
fear.'  *  For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  we  must  'take 
heed  lest  He  spare  not  us,'  and  cause  the  repentant  Israelite  to 
turn  upon  us,  and  address  us  in  the  following  beautiful,  bnt  search- 
ing lines  of  Bishop  Heber  : 

And  who  art  thou  that  mournest  me,  replied  the  ruined  grey. 
And  fear'st  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a  cast — away? 
I  am  a  dried  and  abject  branch,  my  place  is  given  to  thee ; 
But  woe  to  every  barren  graft  of  that  wild  olive  tree. 

Our  day  of  Grace  is  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of  mercy  spent. 
For  heavy  was  my  childi'en's  crime,  and  strong  their  punish- 
ment. 
Yet  gaze  not  idly  on  our  fall, — but,  sinners,  warned  be, 
"Who  spared  not  His  chosen  seed,  may  send  His  wrath  on  thee. 

Our  day  of  Grace  is  sunk  in  night,  thy  noon  is  in  its  prime, 
Oh  !  turn  and  seek  thy  Saviours  fece  in  this  accepted  time  I 
So,  Gentile,  may  Jerusalem  a  lesson  prove  to  thee, 
And  in  the  new  Jerusalem  thy  home  forever  be. 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  NATUEAL  THEOLOGY. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us,  that  in  deriving  proofs  of  the  exis- 
tence, character,  and  attributes  of  God  from  the  works  of  nature, 
many  writers  on  the  subject,  had  at  least  neglected  one  important 
field  of  argument,  where  advantages  to  the  cause  of  Natural 
Theology  might  be  reaped. 

We  have  many  able  treatises  to  prove  the  existence,  aud  to 
illustrate  the  perfections  of  Deity,  by  the  ordinary  cumulative 
arguments  of  contrivance  and  design  everywhere  apparent,  from 
the  pens  of  such  men  as  Ray,  Derham,  Butler,  Paley,  Chalmers, 
Brougham,  and  the  authors  of  the  splendid  Bridgewater  Treatises; 
but  to  a  great  degree,  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  or  to  the  relations  of  these  to  the 
inorganic ;  or  have  ranged  through  the  skies,  and  discovered 
wisdom  in  the  arrangement  of  planets,  suns  and  adamantine 
spheres. 

But  we  inquire  why  not  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  with  that 
which  must  be  fundamental  to  all  other  arguments,  and  must 
antedate  them  all  ?  Why  not  dig  deep  and  found  the  argument 
upon  which  so  much  depends,  upon  the  very  crystalline  rocks 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  globe?  And  rise  from  these  to 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven  ? 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  many  facts,  laws,  relations,  evidences 
of  design,  or  of  rational  intuition,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  striking, 
developed  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  among  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  than  those 
which  are  adduced  from  higher  departments  of  nature.  And 
chance,  or  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  has  little  to  do  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

But  the  acute  Paley,  at  the  opening  of  his  lucid  argument 
disparages  ail  wisdom  in  stones^  and  of  course  in  all  minerals,  for 
every  thing  not  animal  and  vegetable  is  mineral.  So  also  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  on  Natural  Theology,  he  proceeds  on  the 
same  assumption  :  "  now  inert  matter  is  out  of  the  question  /  and 
organized  substance  includes  marks  of  contrivance."*  Chalmers 
also  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise 
speaks  in  a  similar  strain.  It  is  not  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  endowment  of  matter  with  certain  properties  and  law8 


*  These  facts  are  noticed  in  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  1,  ch.  xxiii. 
Also  by  Mantell,  Wonders  of  Geology,  vol.  IL  page  898.  "The  pebble  rejected  by 
the  divine,  as  affording  no  evidence  of  design,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  geologist 
a  striking  proof  of  infinite  wisdom." 
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as  materials  to  employ  in  making  organic  being,  and  antecedent 
in^idea  to  their  construction,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  attributes.  But  for  the  most  part  to  the  skill  dis- 
played in  the  "dispositions  of  matter,"  in  certain  figures;  just  as 
if  some  Demiurgus  had  happened  to  pass  this  way,  and  findino- 
the  earth  made,  with  all  its  chemical  and  mechanical  laws,  having 
liad  no  hand  in  ordaining  them,  should  proceed  to  turn  them  to 
account,  in  fashioning  animals  and  plants  where  none  had  ever 
been  before,  and  should  add  the  vital  force  to  the  laws  he  found 
existing. 

It  is  true  (he  says  page  20)  that  we  accredit  the  author  of  those 
[specimens  of  natural  mechanism]  with  the  creatipn  and  laws  of 
matter,  as  well  as  its  dispositions  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  its 
being  in  the  latter  and  not  in  the  former^  where  the  manifestations 
of  skill  are  not  apparent,  or  where  the  chief  argument  for  a 
divinity  lies."  And  so  he  continues,  as  if,  because  the  endowing 
of  matter  previous  to  its  organization,  with  certain  properties  and 
law,  was  not  all^  or  the  chief  thing,  it  was  not  worth  noticing; 
seeming  to  forget  that  those  properties  were  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization, given  in  reference  to  it,  so  constituted  as  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  Divine  Architect  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  shapes  of  things,  and  communicate  life.  We  see  not  how  the 
two  things  between  which  he  makes  so  great  a  distinction  can 
well  be  separated  from  one  another,  and  shall  speak  further  on 
this  point  hereafter. 

It  is  true  that  some  writers  on  these  subjects  touch  occasionally 
on  the  points  which  we  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss — as  Hitch- 
cock in  his  Religion  of  Geology,*  Buckland  and  Prout,  in  their 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  some  of  the  writers  of  which  series  of  works 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  an  understanding  with  one  another,  so 
as  to  keep  their  departments  distinct;  and  they  are  too  diffuse  on 
some  points,  and  too  concise  on  others.  And  it  strikes  us  that 
Prout's  chemistry  hardly  answers  the  purpose  intended  in  the 
series,  so  well  as  many  other  works  on  the  subject,  prepared  with- 
out that  object  in  view. 

We  propose  to  pass  by  the  ordinary  argument  from  adaptation 
and  design,  or  what  Chalmers  calls  the  "  dispositions  of 
matter,"  in  the  organic  kingdom  ;  that  derived  from  astronomy 
and  from  geology,  for  which  its  advocates  set  up  so  high  claims  ;f 
and  descend  to  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  structure  and  compo- 
sition of  unorganized  mineral  bodies  ;  to  place  ourselves  almost  as 


*  Particularly  Lecture  V.  So  Harris  in  Pre  Adamite  Earth .  And  the  author  o  f 
"Plurality  of  Worlds,"  pages  243  and  264. 

\  Prof.  Hitchcock  claims,  "  that  the  illustrations  of  natural  religion  from  Geology, 
are  more  numerous  and  important  than  from  any  other  and  perhaps  all  other  sciences." 
Elementary  Geol.  ed.  25,  page  366.  Religion  and  Geology  passim. 
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if  we  had  come  here  and  studied  all  these  sciences  that  bear 
upon  this  subject,  before  Divine  power  had  gone  another  step, 
and  had  introduced  vegetables  and  animals — to  stand  at  the 
vanishing  point  of  organisms  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  at  the 
dividing  line  between  the  reign  of  mere  mechanical  and  chemical 
laws,  and  the  commencement  of  that  peculiar  force  called  vital, 
organic.  And  while  some  would  banish  final  causes  from  the 
domain  of  physical  science,  we  think  that  an  abundance  of  facts 
may  be  brought  forward,  from  the  laws  of  mere  hrute  matter, 
evidencing  design,  and, constituting  a  teleological  argument  for 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  But  in  the 
first  place,  we  may  suggest  some  reasons  why  this  field  of  argu- 
ment has  been  less  explored  than  most  others.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, 

1.  That  the  facts  that  bear  upon  this  form  of  argumentation, 
are  not  so  obvious  as  in  some  other  departments  of  knowledge  ; 
they  are  not  so  much  open  to  inspection  in  every  day  life,  as  those 
presented  in  some  other  walks  of  science. 

2.  The  peculiar  pursuits  of  many  writers  have  led  them  alto- 
gether in  other  directions. 

3.  Other  sources  of  argument,  by  which  the  footsteps  of  the 
Creator  are  traced,  are  so  abundant,  and  the  evidences  of  wisdom 
80  marked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  therefore 
other  points  have  claimed  the  preference. 

4.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the 
deeper  secrets  of  nature  have  been  revealed,  to  the  patient 
research  of  modern  science.  And  more  especially  since  the  dis- 
covery of  electro  galvanism,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  high 
priests  of  nature,  a  powerful  instrument  of  analysis,  so  that  a 
powerful  argument  could  be  constructed  here.  But  now  the  most 
acute  and  active  minds  in  Christendom,  are  pushing  their  investi- 
gations to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  powers,  and  lifting  the  vail 
from  the  most  intricate  processes  of  nature. 

5.  That  rigid  immutable  order  which  is  found  to  prevail ;  that 
eternal  sameness  fixed  as  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth, 
which  really  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  seems 
in  the  view  of  some  to  detract  from  it,  and  to  give  some  advantage 
to  the  infidel,  as  if  there  was  some  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  "  fixing  nature  fast  in  fate,"  without  any  controlling, 
intelligent  free  agent. 

This  everlasting  unchangeableness  seems  to  deny  will  and 
purpose  in  any  contriver,  as  if  every  event  here  must  be  so,  of 
course ;  as  the  scoffer  says,  "  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;"  "  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming 
then  ?  We  see  no  evidence  of  a  God,  but  of  blind  unconscious 
law."  Says  Trench,  "  if  in  one  sense,  the  orderly  workings  of 
nature  reveal  the  glory   of  God,  in  another  they  hide  that  glory 
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from  our  eyes  ;  if  they  ought  to  make  us  continually  remember 
Him,  yet  there  is  danger  that  they  lead  us  to  forget  Him,  until 
this  world  around  us  shall  prove,  not  a  translucent  medium 
through  which  we  look  to  Him,  but  a  thick  impenetrable  vail, 
concealing  Him  wholly  from  our  sight.  Were  there  no  other 
purpose  in  the  miracles  than  this,  namely,  to  testify  the  liberty  of 
God^  and  to  affirm  the  will  of  God,  which  however  it  habitually 
shows  itself  in  nature,  is  yet  more  than  and  above  nature,  were 
it  only  to  break  the  link  in  that  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
else  we  should  come  to  regard  as  itself  God,  as  the  iron  chain  of 
an  inexorable  necessity,  binding  heaven  no  less  than  earth,  they 
would  serve  a  great  purpose."* 

6.  Some  entertain  apprehensions  in  reference  especially  to 
arguments  drawn  from  physical  science,  as  if  they  detracted  so 
much  from  other  and  higher  sources,  and  interfered  with  the 
Christian  evidences ;  as  if  the  spiritual  was  not  based  upon  the 
natural — and  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  was  not  the  footstool 
of  Him  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens. f 

We  begin  then,  where  most  naturally  all  evidence  of  contri- 
vance and  design  should  commence,  with  the  atomic  constitution 
of  matter.  Just  as  letters  are  the  first  elements  of  all  speech, 
and  they  combined,  make  words,  and  words  put  together  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
constitute  sentences,  and  discourse  ;  so  here  is  the  a.  b.  c.  of 
Natural  Theology  ;  here  are  the  first  rudiments  of  that  language 
of  sensible  signs,  things^  by  which  He  who  moves  the  mighty 
machine  of  the  universe,  and  in  every  part  of  which  He  is 
present,  communicates  His  thoughts  to  men. 

A  certain  writer  remarks  tiiat  ''the  fact  of  design  may  be 
inferred  from  any  degree  of  regularity  however  imperfect,  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  chance."  X 

There  are  at  present  about  60  elementary  substances,  or  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  recognized  among  chemists,  by  the  union 
of  which  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  in  many  proportions,  all 
the  bodies  with  which  we  are  conversant  are  composed  ;  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  much  dif- 
ferent in  their  composition  from  our  earth. ||  And  this  fact  of 
itself  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
substances,  which  are  objects   of  our  senses,  and  which  afl'ect  our 


•Notes  on  Miracles,  page  24. 

fPre  Adamite  Earth,  p.  119. 

X  See  Chalmers  on  man,  chap.  iv.  and  McCosh  on  Divine  Gov.  127. 

]  Though  the  combinations  of  matter  in  meteoric  stones  are  different  from  those  of 
cosmical  origin,  yet  the  elements  are  the  same;  "they  are  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  be  brought  in  possible  contact  with  that  which  ia  foreign  to  out  planet."  Hum- 
boltd'a  Cosmod.  vol.  1,  p.  186. 


Bee. 
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from  our  eyes  ;  if  they  ought  to  make  us  continually  remember 
Him,  yet  there  is  danger   that  they  lead  us  to  forget  Him,  until 
this   world    around   us   shall    prove,   not  a  translucent  medium 
through  which   we  look  to  Him,  but  a  thick  impenetrable  vail, 
concealing  Him   wholly  from  our  sight.     Were  there  no  other 
purpose  in  the  miracles  than  this,  namely,  to  testify  the  liberty  of 
God,  and  to  affirm  the  will  of  God,  which  however  it  habitually 
shows  itself  in  nature,  is  yet  more  than  and   above  nature,  were 
it  only  to  break  the  link  in  that  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
else  we  should  come  to  regard  as  itself  God,  as  the  iron  chain  of 
an  inexorable  necessity,    binding  heaven  no  less  than  earth,  they 
would  serve  a  great  purpose."* 

6.  Some  entertain  apprehensions  in  reference  especially  to 
arguments  drawn  from  physical  science,  as  if  they  detracted  so 
much  from  other  and  higher  sources,  and  interfered  with  the 
Christian  evidences ;  as  if  the  spiritual  was  not  based  upon  the 
natural — and  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  was  not  the  footstool 
of  Him  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens. f 

We  begin  then,  where  most  naturally  all  evidence  of  contri- 
vance and  design  should  commence,  with  the  atomic  constitution 
of  matter.  Just  as  letters  are  the  first  elements  of  all  speech, 
and  they  combined,  make  words,  and  words  put  together  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
constitute  sentences,  and  discourse  ;  so  here  is  the  a.  b.  c.  of 
Natural  Theology  ;  here  are  the  first  rudiments  of  that  language 
of  sensible  signs,  things,  by  which  He  who  moves  the  mighty 
machine  of  the  universe,  and  in  every  part  of  which  He  is 
present,  communicates  His  thoughts  to  men. 

A  certain  writer  remarks  that  "the  fact  of  design  may  be 
inferred  from  any  degree  of  regularity  however  imperfect,  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  chance."  j^ 

There  are  at  present  about  60  elementary  substances,  or  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  recognized  among  chemists,  by  the  union 
of  which  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  in  many  proportions,  all 
the  bodies  with  which  we  are  conversant  are  composed  ;  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  much  dif- 
ferent in  their  composition  from  our  earth. ||  And  this  fact  of 
itself  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
substances,  which  are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  which  afi'ect  our 


*Note8  on  Miracles,  page  24. 

fPre  Adamite  Earth,  p.  119. 

ifSee  Chalmers  on  man,  chap.  iv.  and  McCosh  on  Divine  Gov,  12Y. 

J  Though  the  combinations  of  matter  in  meteoric  stones  are  different  from  those  of 
cosmical  origin,  yet  the  elements  are  the  same;  "  they  are  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  be  brought  in  possible  contact  with  that  which  ia  foreign  to  out  planet."  Hum- 
boltd'a  Cosmod.  toI.1,  p.  186. 
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bodies  and  minds  8o  variously,  and  of  which  our  bodies  and  all 
other  organic  bodies  are  composed,  there  are  only  60  kinds  of 
matter,  I 

But  still  more  worthy  of  our  admiration  is  it,  that  it  is  now 
demonstrated  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Wollaston,  Dalton,  Gay 
Lussac,- Thenard,  Thomson,  Berzelius,  and  others,  that  there  are, 
in  each  of  these  elementary  kinds  of  substances,  certain  ultimate 
particles,  or  atoms,  beyond  which  chemical  analysis  cannot  carry 
us.  Thus  the  question  so  long  agitated  concerning  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter  is  at  length  settled.  These  are  not  the 
"monads"  of  Democritus,  nor  the  animated  particles  ot  Buffon, 
nor  the  "  numbers"  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  ;  nor  the  small  por- 
tions of  space  made  impenetrable  by  some;  nor  the  mathemati- 
cal points  of  Boscovich,  but  indestructible,  intransmutable,  and 
infinitely  small  solid  particles  of  matter,  the  direct  objects  of 
creative  power.  As  Newton,  long  ago  expressed  it,  "  the  author 
of  nature  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  im- 
penetrable particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures  as  most  conduced 
to  the  end  for  which  He  created  them."  This  is  the  inference, 
and  the  argument  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  so  often  quoted,  that 
where  so  many  separate  things  are  exactly  alike,  this  is  inconsist- 
ent with  chance,  and  implies  some  cause  in  operation  independent 
of  themselves,  and  antecedent  to  their  existence.  As  they  are 
found  in  combination  in  certain  definite  and  unalterable  propor- 
tions, essential  to  the  nature  of  such  substance  thus  compounded, 
this  shows  that  this  has  been  arranged  by  some  mind;  they  could 
not  have  given  themselves  this  quality,  both  of  existing  and 
combining  in  exactly  always  the  same  proportion ;  each  kind  of 
matter  having  its  own  shape  and  size  and  weight  of  particles.* 
Our  minds  of  necessity  infer  here  intention,  purpose,  from  the 
facts  in  the  case.  And  that  the  qualities  of  these  particles  ara 
not  necessary,  but  are  subject  to  the  will  and  direction  of  their 
creator,  will  appear  further,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  their 
combining  in  multiple  proportions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  size  and  weight  of  these  atoms ;  and 
though  we  cannot  inspect  them  individually,  yet  according  to 
Prout's  law,  we  know  their  relative  weight  as  compared  with 
hydrogen,  which,  entering  into  combination  in  smaller  proportion 
than  any  other  known  substance,  is  taken  for  unity,  though  we 
know  not  its  weight.  And  the  farther  analysis  has  proceeded,  the 
more  this  law  has  been  verified,  decimal  fractions  dropped,  and 
the  combining  numbers  of  the  elements  stated  in  whole  numbers. 
Just  as  in  arithmetic,  it  is  common  to  say,  "three  barley  corns 


*  Religion  of  Geology,  page  163.  Sir  J.  Herschell  on  the  study  of  Nat.  Philosophy, 
sec.  27. 
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make  one  inch ;  twelve  inches  make  one  foot,"  &c.,  while  the 
length  of  the  barley  corn  itself  at  the  base  is  undetermined  ;  so 
we  say  of  these  elements,  they  enter  into  union  with  one  another, 
carbon,  in  the  proportion  of  6 ;  sulphur  of  16 ;  oxygen,  8 ;  iron, 
28,  &c.,  meaning  in  each  case  so  many  times  the  weight  of  the 
number  that  stands  for  hydrogen.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
those  substances  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  unite  also  in  regular  proportions  by  volume^  at  the  same 
time  that  they  do  by  weight,  but  the  numbers  that  express  their 
volumes^  are  different  from  the  weights.* 

Whether  the  atomic  theory  as  held  by  the  ancients  be  true  or 
not;  or  whatever  assumptions  maybe  necessary  to  make  these 
facta  coincide  with  that,  these  are  not  only  observed  facts,  but 
demonstrated  laws ;  and  though  they  relate  to  matters  so  small, 
they  are  among  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  of  modern  times, 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  chemical  science,  giving  it  a  mathe- 
matical basis,  and  rendering  it  an  exact  science. 

That  these  atoms  are  minute  beyond  all  our  comprehension, 
will  appear  in  various  ways.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  grain 
of  gold  can  be  divided  mechanically  so  that  80,000,000,000,000  of 
parts  can  be  seen  by  the  eye,  and  the  presumption  is  that  chemical 
division  would  carry  it  still  farther.  Ehrenburg,  the  Prussian 
naturalist,  discovered  the  fossil  shells  of  animalcules  so  minute 
that  41,000,000,000  only  filled  the  space  of  a  cubic  inch ;  how 
many  particles  then  in  each  separate  shell?  He  also  speaks  of 
infusoria  so  small  that  500,000,000  of  them  exist  in  a  drop  of 
water,  and  find  ample  sea-room.  And  these,  too,  not  mere  inor- 
ganic particles,  endowed  with  vitality ;  but  furnished  with  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  organs ;  with  circulating  juices,  and  contri- 
vances just  as  elaborate  as  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 
"What  then  must  we  think  of  the  ultimate  particles  that  compose 
each  organ,  of  each  animal  ?t  It  is  probable  that  each  one  con- 
tains millions. 

Above,  how  high,  progressive  life  may  go : 
Around,  how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below  I 

As  in  the  heavens  that  roll  over  our  heads  there  are  objects  so 
vast,  motions  so  swift,  distances  so  immense,  that  astonished 
thought  recoils  upon  itself  at  their  contemplation  ;  so  when  the 
mind  is  directed  to  that  no  less  wonderful  world  under  our  feet ; 
to  the  infinite  descent  of  animated  existence;  and  to  these  as  only 
the  starting  points  of  another  infinitesimal  series  of  magnitudes, 


*We  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  sesqui  series,  and  of  isomorphs. 

f'The  miliiy  way  and  the  fixed  stars  of  animal  life  which  the  microscope  reveals  to 


us. 


Natura  in  minimis  maxima  est. 
Wouders,  Vol.11,  p.  900. 


See  Lyell's  Elements  Vol.  I,  page  53,     Mantell's 
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BO  far  down  as  almost  to  realise  the  idea  of  mathematical  points 
that  have  position  but  not  magnitude ;  we  are  here  no  less  than 
in  the  other  case,  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement,  at  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  tiiat  God,  who  shows  his  signs  in  the  minute, 
as  well  as  in  the  vast. 

And  those  who  have  led  us  into  these  secret  and  minute  opera- 
tions of  nature,  deserve  to  have  their  names  recorded  with  those, 
who  have  made  such  revelations  in  the  oceans  of  space;  "detected 
stars  in  their  deep  recess,  widened  creation,"  written  their  names 
in  heaven,  and  bounded  their  fame  by  the  limits  of  the  universe. 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions  is  still  more  astonishing;  that 
when  elements  unite  in  more  proportions  than  one,  they  always 
bear  some  simple  relation  to  one  another.  And  the  same  substance 
whether  made  in  the  beginning  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Creator; 
composed  by  the  regular  operation  of  His  natural  laws  at  any  time 
since ;  or  by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  to  day ;  or  by  ten 
thousand  men  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  is 
always  found  to  contain  the  same  elements  combined  in  the  same 
wa/y.  This  law  men  cannot  alter  any  more  than  they  can  move 
the  sun  from  his  course.  If  we  vary  the  proportion  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  we  change  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

For  instance,  if  we  take  the  most  common  substance,  water; 
we  find  both  by  analysis,  and  by  synthesis. 

1.  One  atom  of  hydrogen,  weight  1,  and  one  atom  oxygen,  8 
times  as  heavy. 

2.  One  atom  of  hydrogen,  weight  1,  and  two  of  oxygen,  16. 

3.  Ozone,  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  weight  1,  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, 24. 

This  fact  itself,  that  bodies  combine  in  regular  proportion  by 
weight,  shows  contrivance,  and  forethought;  but  much  more 
striking  is  it,  when  we  consider  that  with  each  molecule  of  one 
ingredient  added,  the  other  remaining  the  same,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent substance.  The  properties  of  each  successive  product,  have 
been  determined  upon  separately :  and  so  different  are  they,  that 
it  is  the  same  in  the  end  as  if  the  number  of  elements  had  been 
indefinitely  increased.  And  here  is  to  our  view  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  necessary  existence  and  properties  of  matter. 
For  if  so,  then  the  more  of  any  kind  in  a  combination,  the  more 
the  product,  at  every  step,  must  partake  of  the  qualities  and  pro- 
perties of  that  one;  just  as  when  we  dissolve  common  salt  in 
water,  the  more  we  advance  towards  saturation,  the  stronger  is 
the  taste  of  the  salt.  The  increase  of  the  particles  of  any  one 
kind,  could  not  change  the  nature  of  the  new  substance.  But  how 
is  it  here?  We  all  know  the  nature  of  water — when  pure,  it  is 
colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless  ;  freezing  at  32  deg.  &c.  But  when 
we  add  to  it  another  portion  of  oxygen,  and  instead  of  the  pro- 
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portions  1  to  8,  we  have  1  to  16,  we  then  produce  one  of  the 
most  singular  liquids  known.  It  is  not  like  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
water,  or  anything  else.  It  is  about  once  and  a  half  as  heavy  as 
water,  nauseous  and  disgusting  to  the  taste  ;  and  no  degree  of 
cold  has  ever  reduced  it  to  a  solid  form.  It  whitens  the  skin,  and 
18  very  easily  decomposed ;  and  while  water  enters  into  a  great 
variety  of  compounds,  this  has  no  tendency  to  unite  with  other 
bodies.  The  change  in  this  case  is  just  as  great,  and  the  properties 
are  as  much  contrasted  with  water,  simply  by  adding  one  propor- 
tion of  one  ingredient,  as  would  be  in  the  solution  of  salt,  if  after 
proceeding  to  a  certain  point,  upon  adding  more  saline  particles, 
it  became  sweet  1  And  singular  as  these  facts  are,  the  addition 
of  a  third  portion  of  oxygen  is  no  less  so,  if  the  composition  of 
oxone  be  what  is  now  supposed,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it 
pure,  and  to  analyse  it  quantitively.* 

It  has  the  smell  of  chlorine ;  is  in  a  gaseous  form  ;  has  powerful 
oxydising  agencies ;  rapidly  destroys  organic  substances,  and  is 
supposed  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere.  Why  should 
two  portions  of  oxygen  make  a  heavy  liquid  but  three^  a  light 
gas? 

The  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  illustrates  these  laws  more 
perfectly  perhaps  than  any  other  case  furnished  by  chemistry. 
We  have, 


1.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  1.  atom  nit.  weight  14,  and  1.  oxygen,    8. 

2.  Deutoxide  "  1.     "      ''         ''       14,    "    2.      "         16. 

3.  Hyponitrous  acid,  1.     "       "         <'       14,    "    3.      "        24. 

4.  i^itroijs  acid,  1.     "       "         "       14,    "    4.      "        32. 

5.  Nitric  acid,  1.     ''      "         "      14,    "    6.      "        40. 


Now  let  U9  briefly  examine  each  of  these  componnds.  Tlie 
first  is  the  well  known  laughing  gas,  which,  when  inhaled  in  small 
quantities,  produces  pleasing  sensations,  and  insensibility  to  pain; 
these  effects  soon  pass  off  without  injury  ;  it  is  also  colorless. 

But  what  a  contrast  in  the  second,  which  differs  only  by  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  It  is  poisonous^  cannot  be  tasted,  inhaled,  or 
even  smelled  ;  and  the  attempt  to  inhale  it  is  most  dangerous.  It 
is  colorless,  but  when  mixed  with  the  air  forms  red  fumes. 

The  third  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  hlu6  liquid^  but  very 
volatile,  and  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  red. 

The  fourth  is  a  liquid,  colorless  when  cold,  straw  yellow  when 
"warm,  orange  yellow  when  warmer ;  deep  red  in  vapor  and  very 
corrosive. 

The  fifth  is  the  well  known  aqua-fortis,  once  and  a  half  as 


*"  Shown  by  Bunsen  to  be  a  combiDatioD  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  with  three  o' 
oxygen,"  fiegimuU's  Ch.  Vol.  IL  p.  38. 
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heavy  as  water,  stains  the  skin  yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  known.  And  yet  the  proportion  of  the  ingre-. 
dients  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Oxygen  itself  is  not  poisonous,  with  one  portion  of  nitro- 
gen it  is  most  pleasant  to  breathe ;  why  then  such  a  change  of 
properties  by  adding  2,  3  or  4  more  atoms  to  it  ?  Certainly  here  is 
proof  that  the  qualities  of  matter  are  not  necessary,  but  contingent, 
and  that  the  relations  established  among  the  atoms,  is  the  result 
of  a  preconceived  idea— a  purpose  of  an  intelligent  agent.  Let 
any  intelligent  being  inspect  the  numbers  that  express  the  consti- 
tution of  these  substances,  and  he  would  say  at  once,  before  he 
knew  how  different  they  were  in  nature,  that  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  there  are  all  odds  against  any  chance  in 
the  case.  There  are  many  other  cases  where  a  very  small  varia- 
tion in  the  ingredients  of  a  compounds,  produce  a^great  difference 
in  its  nature. 

Calomel  is  a  very  insoluble  tasteless  powder,  safe  and  mild. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  very  soluble,  distressingly  nauseous  to  the 
taste,  and  a  deadly  poison.  One  is  contrasted  with  the  other  in 
many  points,  and  yet  the  difference  is  only  in  one  atom  of  chlo- 
rine. If  we  take  two  atoms  of  carbon,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and 
unite  them,  we  have  a  colorless  gas  with  a  peculiar  smell,  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  volatile  liquid,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Now  if  we  add  to  this  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is  the  small- 
est atom  known,  and  which  equals  only  the  one  twenty -sixth  part  of 
the  previous  compound,  we  shall  have  that  fearful  poison,  prussic 
acid. 

A  little  charcoal,  a  little  nitrogen  which  we  inhale  with  every 
breath,  and  which  enters  into  all  vegetables  and  animals,  with  the 
smallest  conceivable  portion  of  hydrogen,  all  of  them  the  simplest 
substances  imaginable,  united  chemically,  make  one  of  the  most 
violent  poisons  known  ;  one  drop  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  kills  him. 
instantly.*  'No  one  could  have  produced  the  nature  of  this  com- 
pound, from  a  knowledge  of  each  element  in  it.  And  the  same 
is  true  in  ten  thousand  combinations  known  to  chemists.  There 
are  most  astonishing  changes  in  density,  color,  state;  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous ;  in  properties,  from  mild  and  safe  to  the  most  viru- 
lent poisons.  Some  uniting  with  others  readily,  and  others  not  at 
all;  as  if,  as  Kepler  supposed,  they  had  the  power  of  choice. 
These  laws,  however,  give  stability  to  the  constitution  of  things 
around  us ;  and  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  in  one  case,  we 
can  calculate  upon  again.  Without  this  we  should  have  no 
science;  we  could  have  no  forethought,  or  plan  for  the  future;  all 


*  It  is  employed  in  medicine,  but  diluted  with  97  parts  in  100  pure  water,  and  then 
a  safe  dose  is  2  to  3  drops  in  a  glass  of  water.    Turuer'a  Ghem.  pp.  556-558. 
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■would  be  doubt,  uncertainty,  stagnation.  A  hand  guided  by 
infinite  wisdom  has  adjusted  the  number  of  elementary  substan- 
ces, their  relative  amounts  in  the  earth ;  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  molecules  of  each,  and  the  difierent  effect  of  combining  them 
in  fewer  or  in  larger  numbers,  so  as  to  Jill  different  offices  accord- 
ing to  their  relations — ^just  as  if  they  changed  their  nature  with 
such  changes — as  a  writer  in  the  apocoypha  remarks,  "  thou  hast 
formed  all  things  in  number,  weight  and  measure."*  Every  par- 
ticle of  matter,  whether  elementary  or  a  compound  molecule,  pro- 
claims, "the  hand  that  made  us  is  Divi»e."  Not  words  alone  are 
Bigns  of  his  ideas,  of  things  existing  in  his  mind  before  creation,  but 
fworks^  thmgs,  tangible  objects,  by  means  of  which  he  converses 
•;vith  those  who  are  capable  of  hearing  his  voice,  where  there  is  no 
Bound  audible  to  the  ear.  ''Every  rock  in  the  desert,  every  boul- 
der on  the  plain,  every  pebble  by  the  brook  side,  every  grain  of 
Band  on  the  sea  shore,  is  replete  with  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the 
mind  that  is  fitted  to  receive  and  comprehend  their  sublime  im- 
port." And,  as  Dr.  Channing  remarks,  "  science  undoubtedly 
brings  vast  aids,  but  it  is  to  jprejpared  minds  " — "  nature  explored 
by  science  is  a  witness  of  the  infinite." 

Bat  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  before  we  leave  this 
part  of  our  subject.  There  are  numerical  relations  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  certain  classes  of  substances  which  cannot  be 
aci  dental. 

cThus  Sulphur  is  16;  Selenium,  40;  and  Tellurium  64;  here  the 
mi  die  number  is  half  the  sum  of  the  extremes,  and  the  proper- 
tie  s  of  the  substance  are  intermediate  between  the  others.  So 
wit  h  Chlorine,  35,  Bromine  80;  Iodine  127,  very  nearly.  So  with 
the  Alkalies,  Potassium,  39;  Sodium,  23  :  Lithium,  65.  So  with 
theEartha,  Barium,  68.5  ;  Strontium,  43.8  ;  Calcium,  20.f  These 
numerical  relations  are  more  fully  carried  out,  in  reference  to 
other  properties  of  the  elements  in  Silliman's  Journal  ;§  where  it 
is  said  by  the  writer,  "These  various  facts  force  upon  me  the  con- 
viction that  this  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  chance,  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  of  the 
Eramer  of  the  universe,  and  that  in  the  very  deviations  from  the 
law,  there  will  hereafter  be  found  fresh  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
and  forethought  of  its  Divine  Author ^ 

These  added  to  the  multiple  proportions,  and  the  constancy  of 
the  atomic  numbers,  show  constituted^  not  accidental  relations ; 
and  the  argument  is  cumulative,  for  there  are  afiiliations  of  density, 
solubility,  &c.,  at  the  same  time. 

Here  are  combinations  of  laws,  or  modes  in  which  the  forces  of 


*  Wisdom,  11  ;  20. 

I'Mantell's  Wonders  of  theology.     Title-page  Vol.  IL 

\  Annual  Scientific  Discovery,  1852,  p.  167. 

g  May,  1854,  page  397. 
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matter  act,  which  cannot  originate  with  matter.  There  is  too 
much  symmetry,  order,  method.  The  end  of  wisdom  is  design, 
and  that  implies  a  designer.*  -      , 

The  "  mind  of  man  is  in  some  measure  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  Divine  mind  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  that  man  discovers  in 
the  creation  must  be  laws  known  to  God.  The  truths — for  instance, 
the  truths  of  geometry,  which  man  sees  to  he  true,  God  must  also 
see  to  be  true."    Plurality  of  Worlds,  page  276. 

But  it  is  among  the  products  of  organized  beings  that  the  most 
astonishing  changes  and  the  most  singular  numerical  relations  are 
found  :  There  are  groups,  families,  homologous  series  of  substan- 
ces which  required  great  art  to  discover,  much  more  to  form  and 
endow  with  such  properties. 

And  though  by  the  course  of  argument  that  we  have  marked 
oat  to  ourselves,  we  are  excluded  from  the  domain  of  organisms ; 
yet  not  from  the  products,  or  educts,  derived  naturally,  or  formed 
artificially  from  them  ;  and  which  are  not  themselves  organized — 
for  we  are  arguing  from  law,  order,  method,  evidencing  rational 
intuition,  as  distinct  from  organization,  on  which  ordinarily  the 
great  strength  is  laid.  When  such  substances  as  gums,  resins, 
oils,  &c.,  are  separated  from  the  influence  of  the  vital  force  ;  or 
new  combinations  of  elements  are  formed  chemically  from  those 
that  were  first  united  by  that  influence,  then  they  may  be  regard- 
ed as  under  the  same  laws  as  unorganized  bodies.  Organic  beings 
are  characterized  by  the  small  number  of  their  constituent  elements 
and  the  high  proportion  in  which  they  combine  ;  as  well  as  by  the 
mode  of  their  combination,  and  the  peculiarity  of  that  mysterious 
force  called  vital,  by  which  they  are  held  together;  but  when  it  ends, 
chemical  forces  remove  their  sway,  having  been  all  the  time  before, 
pressing  upon  the  former  so  as  to  make  life  a  war  with  daeth. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  organic  beings  are  composed  of 
a  diiferent  kind  of  matter  from  the  various  portions  of  it  in  the 
universal  kingdom.  But  the  great  mass  of  such  beings  consists 
of  only  four  of  the  most  common  elements.  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogenf  ;  and  only  about  14:  can  enter  into  them, 
about  the  same  in  number  as  those  that  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  world  ;  though  not  identically  the  same.  And  these,  when 
disengaged  return  to  the  great  reservoir  of  matter  in  the  earth,  to 
repeat  the  same  course  in  some  new  organism,  from  which  perhaps 
arose  originally,  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

-  And  here  at  the  outset  a  most  remarkable  fact  meets  us — that 
by  the  employment  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  at  out 
command,  we  can  decompose  organisms,  and  produce  artificially 


*  This  argument  ia  forcibly  stated  in  Preadamite  Earth,  page  12. 
fin  addition  to  the  4  mentioned  above  we  may  have,  Potash,    Soda,  Lime,  Silica, 
Oiide  of  Iron,  Magnesia,  ISulpbur,  Phospboms,  Chloriue  aud  Fluorine. 
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some  of  the  excretions  of  living  beings,  but  here  we  are  stopped 
by  a  higher  law;  we  put  the  right  elements  together,  in  right  pro- 
portions, we  make  a  regular  chemical  compound,  and  perhaps  a 
crystal — but  with  all  our  art,  and  the  powers  of  mere  nature  to 
aid  us,  we  cannot  organise  a  particle  of  woody  fibre  (the  same  as 
gum  and  starch)  or  of  animal  muscle.  It  might  seem  at  first  view 
as  though  we  could  approach  very  near  the  result,  but  we  find  a 
wide  distance  between  what  we  can  effect,  and  a  seed  even,  that 
•will  vegetate  :  what  this  vitality  consists  in,  or  how  it  is  acquired 
is  the  great  mystery. 

Nature  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  laws,  and  modes  of 
operation.  The  greatest  human  geniuses  possess  themselves  of 
these.  They  apply  them  :  they  operate  in  accordance  with  her 
teaching,  for  they  can  do  nothing  otherwise. 

ISTow  then,  if  there  were  any  inherent  powers  in  mere  brute 
matter;  any  forces  or  laws  by  which  nature,  unaided  by  human 
skill  and  science,  ever  did,  or  ever  could  originate  an  organism, 
she  could  do  it  now ;  for  she  is  not  effete  in  these  last  days. 

No  mere  chemical  or  mechanical  movements  of  matter  can 
educe  vital  action  ;  but  when  life  is  given,  it  may  employ  those 
agencies ;  this  is  well  expressed  by  Liebig  :*  "  The  best  definition 
of  life  involves  something  more  than  mere  reproduction,  namely, 
the  idea  of  an  active  power,  exercised  by  virtue  of  a  definite 
form,  and  production,  and  generation  in  a  definite  form.  By 
chemical  agency,  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to  produce  the  con- 
stituents  of  muscular  fibre,  skin  and  hair :  but  we  cannot  form  by 
their  means  an  organized  tissue,  or  an  organic  cell.  The  produc- 
tion of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system  of  organs,  and  their 
power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts  from  the  food 
presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their  original 
form,  and  with  all  their  properties,  are  characters,  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction 
independent  of  chemical  powers.  The  chemical  forces  are  subject 
to  the  invisible  cause  by  which  this  form  is  produced.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  cause  itsolf,  we  are  made  aware  by  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  produces.     -J^-     *    *     * 

The  chemical  forces  are  subordinate  to  this  cause  of  life,  just 
as  they  are  to  electricity,  heat,  mechanical  motion,  and  friction 
By  the  influence  of  the  latter  forces,  they  suffer  changes  in  their 
direction,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  their  intensity,  or  a  com- 
plete cessation  or  reversal  of  their  action.  Tlie  vital  principle  is 
only  known  to  us  through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instruments, 
that  is,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  resides.  Hence,  whatever 
kind  of  energy  a  substance  may  possess,  if  it  is  amorphous  and 


*  Ag.  Chem.  Ed.  N.  York,  1849,  pp.  3Y,  &c.,  104. 
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destitute  of  organs,  from  which  the  impulse  of  motion  or  change 
proceeds,  it  does  not  live.     Its  energy  in  this  case  depends  on   a 
chemical  action.     Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  or  other  influences, 
may  increase,  diminish,  or  arrest  this  action,  but  they  are  not  it  a 
efficient  cause. 

In  this  way  the  vital  principle  governs  the  chemical  powers,  in 
the  living  body,  and  this  is  particularly  apparent  in  regard  to  vege- 
table life."  Again,  speaking  of  the  power  that  plants  have  of 
assimilation,  to  produce  certain  parts  of  themselves,  he  says  it 
exceeds  the  most  powerful  chemical  action."  The  best  idea  of  it 
may  be  found,  by  considering  that  it  surpasses  in  power  the  strong- 
est galvanic  batteries,  with  which  we  are  not  able  to  separate  the 
oxygen  from  carbonic  acid."  Howmuchsoever  then,  any  may  be 
disposed  to  disparage  "  brnte  unconscious  materialism,"  and  to 
lay  the  whole  stress  upon  the  "  dispositions  of  matter,"  we  see 
that  chemical  laws  underlie  all  organization,  and  are  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  vital  force,  while  no  operation  of  theirs 
will  produce  the  latter. 

Organic  chemistry,  instead  of  being  as  formerly  a  mere  mass  of 
unconnected  facts — a  perfect  wilderness — is  now  gradually  assum- 
ing a  regular  shape — in  which,  if  anywhere,  beauty  and  lucid 
order  prevails. 

And  it  is  wonderful  how  great  a  variety  of  compounds  can  be 
formed  from  a  few  elements,  by  varying  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms.  And,  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  argument,  much 
jdetail  must  be  allowed  for  its  full  exhibition,  we  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  considered  tedious,  if  we  bring  forward  some  of  those 
singular  groups — homologous  series  of  compounds,  so  intimately 
related  to   one   another.     Let   us  commence  with  the  methylic. 


Series. 
Hydrogen — H. 
Methyle— C2    H3. 
Ethyle— C4     H5. 
Propyle— C6  HY. 
Buiyle— C8    H9. 
Amyle— CIO  Hll 


Ethers. 
Water— HO. 
Ox.  Meth— C2  H3  0 
Ox.  Eth.— C4  H5  0 
Ox.  Pro.— C6  H7    0 
Ox.  But.— 08  H9  0 
Ox.  Am.-ClOHllO 


Alcohols. 


Sulphurets.        Mercaptaua 


C2  H3  S,  HS. 
C4H6S,  HS. 
C6  H7  S,  HS. 
C8  H9  S,  HS. 
Hll,  C10S,HS. 


C2  H3  0,  Ho.       02  H3  S. 
C4  H5  0,  Ho.       C4  H6  S. 
06  H7  0,  Ho.      C6  H7  S. 
C8  H9  0,  Ho.      C8  H9  S. 
CIO  Hll  0,  Ho.  CIO  HllfS. 

Now  if  even  a  person  knew  nothing  about  chemistry,  and  would 
inspect  the  mere  formulas  that  represent  so  many  different  sub- 
stances; not  only  in  each  column  vertically,  but  also  across  the 
page,  he  must  see  that  here  is  evidence  of  mind — that  all  this 
symmetry  could  not  arise  from  chance.  Paley  begins  his  argu- 
ment with  the  construction  of  a  watch.  Suppose  we  had  never 
seen  a  watch  made,  or  the  maker,  but  different  men  at  different 
times,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world  had  discovered  the  parts 
of  a  watch  and  had  brought  them  together  and  found  them  to  be 
related  to  one  another,  and  fitted  to  one  end — and  as  part  after 
part  was  added,  it  would  appear  what  parts  were  yet  deficient  to 
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fill  out  here  and  there,  and  the  discovery  of  these  would  be  pre- 
dicted, because  the  mind  of  the  inspector  could  see  that  there  was 
a  complete  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  maker ;  all  this  would  scarcely 
be  a  stronger  case  than  this  series  of  homologous  bodies ;  and 
there  are  many  more  of  the  same  kind.*  It  is  thought  that  the 
first,  or  left  hand  column,  can  be  extended  to  60  Carbon,  and  61 
Hydrogen,  in  the  same  way  ;  and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  the 
density,  and  the  boiling  point  rise  also.  Many  are  known  higher 
in  the  scale,  in  the  column  of  Ethers.  The  Alcohols  are  all  form- 
ed from  sugar,  which  is  C12  H12  012,  while  vinegar  is  C4  114 
04.  Their  boiling  point,  rises  34  deg.  at  every  step — and  some 
have  been  discovered  in  the  series  as  high  as  ,60  Carbon,  61  Hy- 
drogen. 

Another  most  remarkable  series  is  formed  by  prefixing  IST  H2 
to  each  member  of  the  first  column,  N  H2  H,  &c. 

''  No  series  more  striking  than  this.  Its  discovery  was  predict- 
ed by  Liebig  just  ten  years  before  it  was  made,  and  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  belonging  to  it  plainly  indicated."f 

The  series  of  Aldehydes  is  also  an  interesting  one,  commen- 
cing with  C2  H2  02,  and  at  each  step  adding  C2  112  ;  and  from 
that,  we  have  a  most  remarkable  series  of  acids  formed  by  adding 
to  each  of  the  last,  2  portions  of  oxygen,  and  extending  it  on  toMe- 
lissic  Acid,  C60  H60  04.  As  Whewell  remarks,  "such  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  thus  connected  in  an  incomprehensible  manner 
with  fundamental  and  extensive  laws  of  nature  give  to  number 
an  appearance  of  mysterious  importance  and  efticiency.";]:  Why, 
is  not  this  symmetry  of  numerical  relations  just  as  striking,  as 
symmetry  of  parts  in  an  organism?  If  in  some  of  our 
Western  territories,  we  found  the  trees  of  any  kind  arranged  in 
regular  rows,  over  thousands  of  acres,  or  even  in  a  small  space  ; 
and  especially  if  they  were  fruit  trees,  should  we  not  infer  that 
they  had  been  arranged  by  some  one  on  purpose  ?  Here  is  care, 
forethought — it  is  not  such  as  is  found  to  be  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  nature  anywhere  in  the  world — it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened by  chance.  The  inference  is  not  from  the  trees  as  such,  but 
from  their  arrangement.  In  precise  accordance  with  what  we  are 
contending  for — it  was  long  since  proposed  to  make  signals  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Moon,  and  to  correspond  with  them,  "by  erect- 
ing on  the  plains  of  Liberia  a  geometrical  figure,  because,  (it  is 
said)  a  correspondence  with  them  could  only  be  begun  by  means 
of  such  mathematical  contemplations  and  ideas  which  we  and 
they  must  have  in  common  ;  they  might  recognise  it  and   erect 


*Eneyc.  Britt.   8th  Ed.  Vol.  YI.   p,   507. 


Zi 

fr. 


\  This  argument  is  stronger  than  that  from  the  watch,  for  in  that  case  we  may 
call  for  a  designer  for  the  watch-maker. 
:j;Puil.  lud.  Sc.  Vol.  L  p.  24. 
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one  in  reply."* 

The  next  great  fact  that  we  addnce  in  the  course  of  our  argu 
rnent  is  Crystallization.  The  force  that  produces  this  is  the  same 
as  solidification  in  all  other  cases.  It  is  only  one  degree  below 
the  vital  force  where  evidences  of  coatrivance  and  design  are 
ordinarily  looked  for.  But  just  as,  in  Geology  we  descend  till  we 
reach  the  vanishing  point  of  life  and  organization  in  the  crystal- 
line rocks  ;  and,  as  in  rank  we  descend  from  the  most  perfect  and 
conplex,  to  the  most  simple  forms  of  organised  beings,  till  we  come 
to  the  Zoophyte  Sponge,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  ;t  so  on  the  other 
side,  we  ascend  with  a  hind  of  organization,  less  complete  indeed, 
but  scarcely  less  wonderful,  the  arrangement  of  molecules  of  brute 
matter,  in  regular  mathermatical  shapes,  mostly  with  plane  sur- 
faces, often  of  great  beauty,  and  sometimes  of  vast  size.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  symmetrical  forms,  but  they  can  be  reduced 
to  a  lew  primitive  ones, if  as  in  the  case  of  Calc  Spar,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred  secondary  shapes,  but  all  are  found  to 
be  modifications  of  one  primitive  nucleus,  a  rhombohedron.  This 
is  the  law  that  Bergman  first  discovered,  and  Hany  demonstrated 
and  made  the  base  of  his  system. 

That  in  every  cyristallized  substance,  though  different  figures 
may  arise  from  modifying  circumstances,  there  is,  in  all  its   crys- 
tals, a  primitive  tbrm,  the  nucleus,  invariably   the  same  in  each 
substance,  originating,  by  the  addition  of  successive   laminae,  all 
the  forms  we  meet  with.§    This  primitive  form  can  be  detected 
by  mechanical  means,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Calc  Spar,  just  refer- 
red to,  the  angle  of   inclination  of  whose  sides  is   105^5',  the 
angles  of  all  these  primitive  forms,  are  invariable  in   the  same 
substance  ;  and  often  very  nearly  alike  in  the  same  family  ;  thus 
the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  of  Magnesia,  of  .Iron,  of  Manganese,  of 
Zinc,  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  combined,  vary  in  their  angles  only 
from  105^  05',  to  107^  40',  and  between  these  two  limits,  so  small, 
Breithaupt  makes  24  sub-divisions.     Just  as  every  animal  and 
plant  has  its  own  peculiar  configuration,  which  it  does  not  lose  or 
change  in  any  great  degree,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  nature  is  fast  bound,  so  it  is  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
As  every  seed  has  its  own  body,  so  does  every  elementary  kind  of 
matter  have  its  own  type.     And  it  is  singular  and  worthy  of 
remark,  that  there  is  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  substances 


*Dick  Celle8,  scenery,  Harper's  Fam,  Lib,  p.  273. 

•j-Koget,   Bridgewater,  Trestise,  Vol.  1.  page  119.     speaks  of  "infusory  animalculea 
arranging   theraselvea  as  if  by  a  kind  of  organic   crystillization."    Mantell,  Wonders  of 
Geology  Vol.  I.  page  195.  speaks  of  nearly  five  hundred  varieties  of  crystalized  Carbo- 
nate of  lime.     Hany  assumed  six  primary  forms  as  the  base  of  his  system — some  reck- 
on fifteen. 

:{:Geiierally  13  or  14. 

§We  purposely  omit Isomorphs  here.    See  Eucy.  Brit.  8th.  Ed.  Chemistry. 
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organized  by  the  vital  force,  and  those  which  owe  their  structure 
to  molecular  forces  ;  that  while  the  former  are  invariably  bounded 
by  curve  hues,*  the  latter  are  enclosed  by  plane  surfaces.  And 
yet  they  both  nearly  meet  at  their  lowest  point,  and  diverge. 
And  it  is  only  here  that  we  have  bodies  of  a  rectilinear  figure  ;  the 
earth,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  spherical,  and  move  in  curves.  And  the  agency,  residing  in 
matter  with  which  we  are  daily  conversant,  which  is  capable  of 
arranging  molecules,  into  perfect  mathematical  figures,  without 
the  aid  or  control  of  man,  is  indeed  wonderful.  The  fact  that 
this  force  is  untrollable  by  man  is  seen  in  the  freezing  of  water  ; 
which  congeals  in  filaments  crossing  one  another  at  angles  of  60 
and  120  degress  ;  "they  are  aciculae  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
and  producing  a  continuous  transparent  mass."  Regn.  Chem. 
Yol.  1.  p.  97.  Water  adheres  to  this  law  with  an  irresistable 
force  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  globe  of  it,  one  inch  in  diameter,  ex- 
pands with  a  force  equal  to  13^  tons.  96  different  forms  of  snow- 
fiakes  have  been  observed  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

In  the  appropriate  circumstances,  when  we  give  it  an  opportu- 
nity, and  it  is  free  to  move,  each  particle  seeks  its  like  ;  unites, 
arranges  itself  in  its  proper  place  and  order,  wherever  it  is  need- 
ed around  the  central  nucleus  to  fill  out  the  solid  angles,  and  com- 
plete the  terminations,  just  as  if  it  had  voluntary  motion  and 
choice  ;  as  if  it  had  discretion,  where  to  attach  itself.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  a  crystal  which  is  deficient  or  broken  may  be 
placed  in  the  proper  solution,  and  the  parts  wanting  may  be  filled 
out.f  This  certainly  looks  like  design,  and  is  very  much  like  the 
various  matters  in  solution  in  the  blood  of  animals,  depositing 
themselves  only  where  they  are  needed,  as  when  a  bone  is  broken 
phosphate  of  lime  is  brought  and  left  there  ;  and  what  is  needful 
to  form  the  nails,  is  deposited  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  not 
in  the  teeth. 

We  call  that  force  which  accomplishes  such  wonderful  results, 
attraction,  but  mere  attraction  is  a  blind  power ;  here  is  selection, 
order,  method,  working  by  the  principles  of  mathematics  ;  not  a 
mere  solidification  in  a  confused  manner.  The  particles  of  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  matter  are  just  like  so  many  soldiers  with  different 
kinds  of  uniform — all  alike  in  one  respect  as  men^  but  with  speci- 
fic differences  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  all  marshall- 
ed into  distinct  bodies,  and  performing,  each  kind,  its  own  distinct 
evolutions  under  the  command  of  one  great  officer. 

And  we  are  to  remember  that  though  a  variety  of  substances 
may  be  in  solution  together,  even  salts  of  diffefent  colors,  as  nitre 


*We  are  aware  that  the  stem  of  the  Pentecrinua  is  pentagotial  ;  and  that  the   stems 
of  some  plants  are  angular. 

f  VIrg,  Somerville  Cod.  Fhya.  Sciences,  p.   105 
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and  sulphate  of  copper,  white  and  hlue,  yet  each  kind  will  mar- 
shal itself  under  its  own  leader,  without  regard  to  the  others  that 
may  be  present,  just  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  though  mixd  at  first 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  insects,  will  at  length  separate  them- 
selves, and  settle  down  in  one  mass. 

This  fact  is  often  improved  in  the  arts,  in  the  separation  and 
purification  of  many  salts  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  salt 
water  freezes,  the  salt  and  impurities  present  are  excluded  from 
the  crystal. 

Professor  Whewell  remaiks  that  "  bodies  never  crystallize  but 
when  their  elements  combine  chemically  ;  and  solid  bodies  which 
combine,  when  they  do  it  most  completely  and  exactly,  also 
crystallize."* 

This  is  the  highest  point  that  nature  can  attain  to,  by  chemical 
and  mechanical  laws,  without  something  else  superadded  from 
abroad.  It  approaches  the  lowest  degree  of  organization,  but 
stops  at  its  own  fixed  limit.  It  cannot  energize  a  seed.  The 
elder  Silliman  calls  it  "  the  most  exalted  agency  of  the  mineral 
kingdom. "f 

Dana  says,  "  the  student  of  mineralogy  who  is  interested  in 
observing  the  impress  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in  nature  around  him, 
finds  abundant  pleasure  in  examining  the  forms  and  varieties  of 
structure  which  minerals  assume,  and  in  tracing  out  the  principles 
and  laws  which  creative  power  has  established  even  throughout 
lifeless  matter,  giving  it  an  organization,  though  simple,  no  less 
perfect  than  that  characterizing  animate  beings.":]: 

And  again,  he  speaks  of  "  the  organizing  force  of  the  so  called 
inorganic  kingdom,"  of  which  all  the  grandeur  of  physical  nature 
is  the  result.  And  we  may  say  that  forms  produced  by  it  are 
just  as  constant,  as  the  distinct  and  unchanging  individuality  of 
animal  and  vegetable  types.  As  Prof.  Lewis  remarks,  "  God 
makes  types  and  nature  prints  them."  As  in  anatomy  there  is, 
as  Cuvier  has  shown,  a  fixed  relation  between  all  parts  of  the 
animal  frame,  so  that  if  you  have  one,  you  can  calculate  the  rest ; 
80  here  there  are  laws  of  numerical  relations,  in  the  position  of 
the  bounding  planes,  and  the  axes  of  crystals,  so  that  they  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  calculation.§ 

Harris  remarks  that  "affinity  finds  its  perfection  in  crystal- 
lization. This  appears  to  be  the  highest  state  of  mere  inorganic 
nature.    It  involves  the  idea  of  numerical  and  developed  sym- 


*  Philosophy  of  Inductive  Science,  vol.  1,  p.  353,  and  his  definition  of  a  crystal 
is,  * '  that  portion  ot  any  mineral  substance  which  is  determined  by  crystalline  forces 
acting  to  the  same  axes." 

t  Pakewell's  Geology,  Ed.  1832.  p.  413. 

i  Mineralogy,  small  ed.  p.  14.     Large  ed.  1860,  p.  126.     Do.  p.  41. 

§Six  days  of  Creation,  Ref.  6. 
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inetry.  A  body  perfectly  crystallized,  and  exhibiting  not  merely 
geometrical  symmetry  of  outward  shape,  but  showing  by  its 
cleaveage,  its  transparency,  its  uniform  and  determinate  optical 
properties,  that  the  same  regularity  pervades  every  portion  of  the 
mass,  is  an  object  for  the  production  of  which  every  great  physical 
law  and  element  of  nature  appears  to  have  combined — suggesting 
to  the  imagination  a  beautiful  pre-intimation  of  the  coming 
flower.* 

As  the  world  now  is,  where  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
full  operation  of  the  molecular  force  by  which  crystals  are  formed, 
and  the  particles  are  not  in  solution,  or  otherwise  conditioned,  to 
allow  of  freedom  of  motion ;  yet,  this  force  has  operated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  persons  are  apt  to  consider.  And  some 
of  the  same  classes  of  crystals  which  are  cut  and  set  as  gems,  are 
formed  of  a  large  size.  Among  the  most  abundant  materials  of 
inorganic  nature  is  silica,  or  quartz ;  and  of  this  crystals  occur 
sometimes  of  an  enormous  size.  "  A  group  in  the  musemn  of  the 
university  of  Naples  weighs  nearly  half  a  ton.  A  crystal  at  Milan 
weighs  870  pounds ;  another  at  Paris,  800  pounds  ;f  one  crystal 
at  Tinken  was  of  the  same  size ;  a  group  at  Dartmouth  College 
weighs  147  pounds. 

A  spinel  is  mentioned  of  49  pounds  weight. 

A  topaz  at  Stockholm  weighs  80  pounds.  Beryls  are  found  in 
New  Hampshire  weighing  240  pounds.  , 

It  is  well  known  that  many  crystals  can  be  formed  artificiall}^ 

We  see  something  of  the  same  nature  in  the  famous  columns 
of  basalt  in  the  Gianf  s  Causeway  in  Ireland,  which  are  regular 
prisms,  from  20  to  200  feet  in  height.  Similar  phenomena  are 
seen  at  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa ;  and  in  this  country  ;  particularly 
in  the  region  of  lake  Superior,  as  exhibited  in  Owen  s  report  on 
the  geology  of  Wisconsin,  &c.:j:  And  if  all  the  cavities  in  the 
earth,  filled  with  the  products  of  her  great  glass  house,  could  be 
laid  open  to  view,  we  should  see  objects  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
surpassing  doubtless  all  that  has  ever  been  imagined  ;  beyond  the 
wildest  conceptions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  need  not  be  men- 
tioned that  all  the  older  rocks  are  crystalline. 

Now  this  rigid  immutable  order — this  adherence  of  every 
substance  to  its  own  form — this  regularity  in  the  angles 
of  crystals  with  mathematical  exactness,  with  other  accompanying 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  many  different  species,  cannot  arise 
from  chance — from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 


*  Pre  Adamite  Earth,  page  90. 

f  Piesonted  by  Napoleon  in  1795  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Garden  of  Plants.  Silliman'a 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  128.  Garnets  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  are  found  at  Fah- 
luu  in  Sweden. 

:|:Pp.  384,  392,   401. 
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irietry.  A  body  perfectly  crystallized,  and  exhibiting  not  merely 
geometi'ieal  symmetry  of  outward  shape,  but  showing  by  its 
cleaveage,  its  transparency,  its  uniform  and  determinate  optical 
properties,  that  the  same  regularity  pervades  every  portion  of  the 
mass,  is  an  object  for  the  production  of  which  every  great  physical 
law  and  element  of  nature  appears  to  have  combined — suggesting 
to  the  imagination  a  beautiful  pre-intimation  of  the  coming 
flower.* 

As  the  world  now  is,  where  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
full  operation  of  the  molecular  force  by  which  crystals  are  formed, 
and  the  particles  are  not  in  solution,  or  otherwise  conditioned,  to 
allow  of  freedom  of  motion ;  yet,  this  force  has  operated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  persons  are  apt  to  consider.  And  some 
of  the  same  classes  of  crystals  which  are  cut  and  set  as  gems,  are 
formed  of  a  large  size.  Among  the  most  abundant  materials  of 
inorganic  nature  is  silica,  or  quartz ;  and  of  this  crystals  occur 
sometimes  of  an  enormous  size.  "  A  group  in  the  museum  of  the 
university  of  Naples  weighs  nearly  half  a  ton.  A  crystal  at  Milan 
weighs  8*70  pounds ;  another  at  Faris,  800  pounds  ;f  one  crystal 
at  Tinken  was  of  the  same  size ;  a  group  at  Dartmouth  College 
weighs  147  pounds. 

A  spinel  is  mentioned  of  49  pounds  weight. 

A  topaz  at  Stockholm  weighs  80  pounds.  Beryls  are  found  in 
New  Hampshire  weighing  240  pounds.  , 

It  is  well  known  that  many  crystals  can  be  formed  artificiall}^ 

We  see  something  of  the  same  nature  in  the  famous  columns 
of  basalt  in  the  Giant^s  Causeway  in  Ireland,  which  are  regular 
prisms,  from  20  to  200  feet  in  height.  Similar  phenomena  are 
seen  at  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa ;  and  in  this  country  ;  particularly 
in  the  region  of  lake  Superior,  as  exhibited  in  Owen  s  report  on 
the  geology  of  Wisconsin,  &c.J  And  if  all  the  cavities  in  the 
earth,  filled  with  the  products  of  her  great  glass  house,  could  be 
laid  open  to  view,  we  should  see  objects  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
surpassing  doubtless  all  that  has  ever  been  imagined ;  beyond  the 
wildest  conceptions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  need  not  be  men- 
tioned that  all  the  older  rocks  are  crystalline. 

Now  this  rigid  immutable  order — this  adherence  of  every 
substance  to  its  own  form — this  regularity  in  the  angles 
of  crystals  with  mathematical  exactness,  with  other  accompanying 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  many  different  species,  cannot  arise 
from  chance — from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 


*  Pre  Adamito  Earth,  page  90. 

f  Presented  by  Napoleon  in  1795  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  Silliman's 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  128.  Garnets  throe  or  four  inches  in  diameter  are  found  at  Fah- 
luu  in  Sweden. 

ifPp.  384,  392,   401. 
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Here  is  rational  intuition — an  expression  in  a  solid  form  of  a 
preconceived  idea ;  the  revelation  of  mind  and  will ;  having  acted 
and  going  on  to  act ;  with  a  constant  tendency  and  effort  to  pro- 
duce forms  beautiful  both  by  their  regularity,  their  transparency, 
and  their  color.  Here  is  something  addressed  to  our  minds,  court- 
ing our  investigation,  and  adm  iration,  full  as  much  as  the  flowers 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Here  is  the  language  of  hieroglyphics,  employed  by  a  mind, 
behind  the  scene.  Just  as  the  skill  of  the  bee  in  making  her  cell- 
with  mathematical  precision,  having  the  angles,  and  sides  invaria- 
bly the  same ;  and  so  constructed  as  to  afford  the  most  capacity, 
and  strength,  with  the  least  material ;  and  yet  she  works  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  principles  involved,  and  discovered  by  accurate  cal- 
culation, being  guided,  by  her  Maker,  and  expressing  his  knowledge 
through  her;  so  just  as  much,  is  it  the  case,  when  the  molecular 
force  arranges  particles,  so  as  to  form  a  hexagonal  prism  of  quartz 
with  its  hexagonal  pyramid,  and  the  surfaces  polished  equal  to  the 
skill  of  any  lapidary.  The  works  in  both  cases  are  perfect — 
principles  are  followed  with  unerring  certainty,  always  and  every- 
where. In  both,  there  is  an  agency,  the  ultimate  effects  of  which 
we  must  admire,  though  inexplicable  by  our  boasted  reason  ;  for 
"  swift  instinct  leaps,  while  slow  reason  feebly  climbs."  "  In  that, 
'tis  God  directs,  in  this  'tis  man."  "The  same  mind^  that  bids  the 
spider  parallels  design,  sure  as  DeMoivre,  without  lead  and  line." 
The  same  here  as  in  inorganic  nature,  which  is  to  Him,  a  body; 
He  the  soul,  but  not  in  the  sense,  of  either  the  ancient  or  modern 
infidel  poets. 

Humboldt  says,"^  "  those  forces  to  which  we  apply  the  terra 
chemical  affinity,  act  upon  molecules  in  contact,  or  at  infinitely 
minute  distances  from  one  another,  and  animate  equally 
the  inorganic  world,  and  animal,  and  vegetable'  tissues." 

"  If  we  were  interrogating  any  class  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world,  in  astronomy,  suppose,  or  cliemistry  or  the  mor- 
phology of  vegetation  or  crystallization,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
enquiries  were  to  detect  some  numerical  law,  or  series  of  numeri- 
cal relations,  we  should  generally  speaking  acknowledge  the  law 
or  the  relations  to  be  real  and  the  effect  of  design,  even  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  admit  of  being  exactly  verified  as  matter  of 
fact."  t 

In  the  earth  beneath,  we  see  a  great  variety  of  these,  as  well 
as  Kepler's,  Code's,  and  Newton's  laws  in  relation  to  the  magni- 
tudes, times  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  all  making 
one  grand,  uniform  system,  and  having  one  object.     And  this  is 


*Cosmos.  vol.  1 ,  p.  63. 

f  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum  ;  Int.  page  14. 
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abundantly  set  forth  by  McCosh,  on  Divine  Government,  particu- 
larly when  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  general  laws.  They  are 
adapted  to  lead  our  minds  up  to  their  Great  Author,  to  educate 
and  train  them  to  the  love  of  order  and  harmony  ;  both  in  intellec- 
tual and  moral  things.  "We  learn  to  reason  by  studying  geometry;  ^ 
why  not  then,  by  contemplating  the  geometry  which  God 
works,  by  resolving  in  our  minds  the  thoughts  that  originated 
in  His  mind,  learn  to  think  in  the  same  channel  ? 

Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  in  giving  advice  to  a  young  painter,  says : 
"With  regard  to  the  pictures  that  you  are  to  choose  for  your  models, 
I  would  have  you  take  those  of  established  reputation.  The  habit 
of  contemplating  and  brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great  geniuses 
till  you  find  yourself  warmed  by  the  contact,  is  the  true  method  of 
forming  an  artist-like  mind.""^  How  much  more  then,  the  ideas 
of  the  Great  Master  Genius,  in  whose  mind  dwelt  all  -ideas  of 
beauty,  order  and  harmony,  before  they  refceived  expression  in  a 
visible  form  ?  Who  works  all  things  by  nurriber,  measure,  weight, 
and  time?  Who  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  the  hills  in  a  bal- 
ance, and  measures  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  tha  hollow  of  his 
hand? 

■"  He  tells  the  heart, 


He  meant,  He  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  He  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being  ;  to  be  great  like  Him, 

Beneficent  and  active.     Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse  ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  His  conceptions,  act  upon  His  plan  ;  • 

And  form  to  His,  the  relish  of  their  souls." 

And  may  we  not  say  that  these  laws,  particularly  those  that  relate 
to  chrystallization,  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  ? 

It  is  generally  admitted,  at  least  by  geologists,  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  we  need  not  now  go  fully  into 
the  proof  of  this — as  the  increase  of  heat  as  we  descend,  about  1 
deg.  for  every  45  or  60  feet — the  300  active  volcanoes  throwing 
out  enormous  quantities  of  liquid  lava,  &c.  And  that  the  various 
and  powerful  agencies  constantly  at  work,  tending  to  dissolve  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  to  destroy  all  organisms  on  its  surface, 
should  some  day  act  with  greater  intensity  than  now,  and  accom- 
plish all  that  the  Bible  predicts,  is  highly  probable  from  the 
deductions  of  science.  Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  the  remark 
of  Pliny,  that  "  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  that  a  single  day 
should  pass  without  a  universal  conflagration."f 


*  This  would  be  looking  at  the  copy,  instead  of  the  original,  for  we  cannot  create, 
even  in  idea. 

f  Hist  Mundi.  Lib.  cap.  107.  ' 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  crystallization  is  the  same  as 
solidification,  and  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  it  in  operation 
in  a  greater  degree,  is  that  it  is  held  in  check.  The  molecular 
forces  cannot  come  into  play.  Mobility  may  be  given  to  the 
particles,  1,  by  fusion ;  2,  by  solution ;  3,  by  vaporizing  them  ;  or 
4,  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  while  in  a  solid  state.  But  all 
these  depend  upon  the  operation  of  heat,  and  the  powers  of  gal- 
vanism and  electricity.  What  a  splendid  field  for  crystallization 
then,  when,  as  the  apostle  Peter  tells  us,  "  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,"  and  "  allthese  things  shallhe  dissolved  .^"* 

This  will  include  every  circumstance  necessary  for  any  kind  of 
matter,  to  assume  its  own  symmetrical  form.  Whether  a  state  of 
vapor  is  needed,  or  fusion,  or  solution  in  some  liquid  ;  every  par- 
ticle will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  its  like  ;  when  all  traces  of 
organization  shall  have  been  obliterated,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  but  a  mass  of  mineral  matter,  and  that  "  dissolved^  The 
whole  world  will  be  under  the  control  of  chemical  afiinity,  mole- 
cular forces,  galvanism,  electricity,  &c.,  until  it  may  please  the 
Great  Creator,  by  direct  interference,  to  restore  organized  beings. 
What  then  must  result,  according  to  what  we  see  now,  or  can  fore- 
see by  the  light  of  science,  but  the  production  of  crystals  on  a 
scale  of  massive  grandeur,  never  yet  witnessed,  unless  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  circle,  or  among  the  Alps. 

The  same  circumstances  will  recur,  as  when  most  of  the  most 
Valuable  crystals   we  now  have  were  formed,  except   that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  state   of  fusion  in  former  times,  was  as 
general  and  complete  as  it  will  then  be.     By  the  operation  of  these 
laws  then^  we  have  the  most  Splendid  crystallizations  which  nature 
furnishes.     The  emerald,  the  topaz,  the  sapphire,  and  other  kindred 
gems,  were  elaborated  during  the   supposed  chaotic  state  of  the 
globe ;  for  no  earlier  products  have  yet  been  discovered  than  those 
most  perfect  illustrations  of  crystallographical,  chemical,  and  electri- 
cal laws."f     "  Crystallization  is  indeed  not  exclusively  the  attribute 
of  primitive  regions ;  but  in  such  regions  it  is  eminently  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  if  we  find  crystals  in  the  productions  of  e7ery  geological 
age,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  proof  that  those  agencies  continued 
to  operate,   although  with  less  frequency  and  energy,  through  all 
succeeding  periods,  and  that  they  have  not  ceased  even  in  our 
own  timQS^  for  mineral  crystals  are  every  moment  forming  around 
us."     "  I  have  seen  even  quartz  crystals  form  rapidly  under  my 
eye,  and  others  have  cited  them  as  slowly  produced  with  regularity 


*2,  Pet.  3. 10-12.    The  Apostle  uses  the  verb  Xuw  three  times,  "to  loosen 
to  separate."     This  will  not  be  a  mere  alteration  of  the  surface,  as  in  som  e 
of  the  past  geological  periods. 

f  Rel  iscion  of  Geology,  p.  281 . 


■;^'^--r}'^-.'n'-'T'^»^K^frf,'-'fri^fri:ir'ir^v^'^j!!-M^ 
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and  beauty  from  the  fluoric  solution  of  silex.  Crystals  of  pyrox- 
ene, specular  iron,  titanium  and  other  minerals  have  been  produced 
by  volcanic  and  furnace  heat ;  more  than  40  species  of  minerals 
have  been  observed  in  the  slags  of  furnaces."*  And  again,  "the 
only  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  are  at  all  equal  to 
the  effect,  are  water  and  fire,  aided  by  various  acid,  alkaline, 
saline,  and  other  energetic  chemical  agents."  Unless  interfered 
with  then,  these  powers,  which  have  always  acted  more  or  less, 
will,  in  the  universal  dissolution,  operate  to  the  highest  degree. 

And  let  us  remember  that  even  the  gems  that  we  value  so 
much  for  their  rarity,  beauty,  and  durability,  are  of  the  same  sub- 
stances that  we  daily  tread  under  foot,  only  in  a  finer,  purer  form. 
The  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all,  is  carbon — ^charcoal — and 
what  will  prevent  all  the  carbon  in  organic  nature,  in  the  beds  of 
coal,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  from  taking  the  form  of  the  diamond? 
The  agate,  amethysts,  chalcedony,  and  a  great  variety  of  others,  are 
the  same  for  the  most  part,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  and  that 
enters  so  largely  into  all  our  rocks  and  soil.  Why  not  form  im- 
mense six  sided  prisms  ?  The  sapphire  and  topaz  contain  alumina 
that  is  found  in  all  clays,  and  the  most  common  rocks  ;f  why  may 
not  these,  as  well  as  beryls  and  emeralds,  be  found  in  size  like  the 
prisms  of  Giant's  Causeway  ? 

For  the  Great  Artist  has  only  to  call  into  action  His  own  laws, 
not  of  affinity  alone,  but  of  corpuscular  attraction,  and  the  whole 
siiface  of  the  globe  (especially  if  there  is  no  more  sea)  will  shoot 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  a  boundless  profusion  of  the  richest  gems,  and 
of  the  largest  size,  rising  as  Milton's  Pandemonium  did,  "  like  an 
exhalation."  Thig  is  the  certain  and  natural  consequence  of  that 
state  of  the  earth,  that  science  leads  us  to  expect,  and  the  bible 
warns  us  to  look  for.  Just  as  He  who  calleth  things  that  be  not  as 
thou<2jh  they  were,  spake  the  word  at  creation,  and  organized  out 
of  the  most  common  mineral  materials,  all  the  organic  kingdom, 
troiii  the  most  minute  infusory  atoms,  to  man,  the  head  of  this 
world-— and  by  a  cyclical  law  they  all  return  to  the  same  condttion 
again,  as  that  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

Just  as  Adam  and  Eve,  the  highest  product  of  divine  art—- cr  as 
the  highest  developed  beauty  of  form,  in  a  Helen,:]:  modeled  after 
the  picture  of  Zeuxis,  and  combining  in  one  all  the  graces  of  the 
very  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Grecian  art ;  as  they  are  only  the  most 
common  dust,  and  must  return   to  that  again;  so,  on  the  other 


^' 


f  Prof.  Silliman,  Bakowell's  Geology,  ed.  New  Haven;  1833,  p.  430. 
f  The  oriental  ruby  also. 

Piayvvaixuv,  111.  HI.  171.  See  what  enthusiasm  a  si^ht  of  her  called 
forth,  even  from  old  men,  in  vs.  155—160.  Eucy.  IVIet.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  405 
406.     These  lines  were  added  to  the  picture  by  the  painter. 
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hand,  when  all  this  is  completely  dissolved,  why  may  not  he  who 
makes  all  things  beautiful  in  their  season,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  the  flowers  of  the  mineral  kingdom  ?  With  a  Moid  of 
organization,  if  less  complex,  yet  no  less  wonderful  than  what 
now  occupies  that  surface  ? 

As  there  have  been  five  geological  periods  before  us,  the  present 
must  be  the  sixth — and  that  which  succeeds  the  final  conflagration 
will  be  the  seventh  and  last ;  the  final  configuration  that  it  is  to 
liave,  the  last  change  that  it  is  to  undergo.  All  things  then  would 
strictly  be  "made  new;"  this  falls  in  too  with  what  we  might  justly 
suppose,  if  as  probably  the  great  majority  think  this  earth  is  to  be 
the  future  residence  of  the  saints.  Our  argument  here  from  the 
past  and  present  operation  of  these  laws,  and  their  tendency  to 
effect  vastly  more,  when  obstacles  are  removed,  is  precisely  like 
Butler's,  regarding  the  tendency  of  virtue  and  vice.  "For  their 
tendencies  are  essential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 
whereas  the  hindrancies,  to  their  becoming  efforts  are,  in  number- 
less cases,  not  necessary,  but  artificial  only."  "And  indeed,  every 
natural  tendency  which  is  to  continue,  but  which  is  hindered  from 
becoming  effort  by  only  accidental  causes,  affords  a  presumption, 
that  such  tendency  will,  some  time  or  other  become  effort."  An- 
alogy, Part  I.  Ch.  III. 

And  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  that 
has  been  considered  figurative,  may  be  the  statement  of  a 
literal  fact.  As  in  Isa.  64 :  11,  12,  "  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  And  I  will 
make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all 
thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones."*  This  is  emblematical  of  Heaven, 
if  not  a  real  description  ot  its  beauty,  purity,  and  glory.  Eziikiel 
(38 :  13)  seems  to  imply  that  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  precious  stones.  Tyre  is  represented  as  having 
been  there  and  brought  away  "  every  precious  stone  ; "  "  the  sar- 
dius,  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and  the  jasper, 
the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the  carbuncle,  and  gold ;  "  "  thou 
hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire." 

The  city  of  I^ew  Jerusalem,  Rev.  XXL  is  inconceivably  splen- 
did, from  the  abundance  of  such  precious  stones  used  in  its  con- 
struction. Its  walls  of  jasper,  its  gates  of  pearls,  its  foundations 
garnished  (where  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  bride  "  adorned  "  with 
jewels,  in  verse  2,  and  expressed  by  the  same  word)  with  all  manner 
of  precious  stones.  Its  pavement  of  rock  crystal  set  in  gold,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  surpassing  the  mosaic  floors  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  This  vast  structure  is  "the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men  ;" 
"The  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb ;"  "  The  true  (real)  tabernacle, 


16,17 


*  Kimchi  supposes  that  this  may  be  taken  literally.     See  also,  Book  of  Tobit,  13  : 
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which,  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man."  Heb.  8  ;  5,  "  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle,"  than  that  in  the  temple  on  earth,  the 
one,  into  which  Christ  entered  when  he  ascended  on  high,  Heb. 
9:  12. 

And  as  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  both  built  after  a  divine  model,  exhibited  to 
the  eye,  Ex.  25 :  9,  40,  26  ;  30,  1.  Ch.  28  :  11,  12.  Heb.  8  :  5, 
was  an  exact  cube ;  so  is  this  city  that  descends  from  God  out  of 
Heaven,  Rev.  21 :  16.  But  this  is  the  fundamental  form,  of  all 
systems  of  crystals,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  variation.  It  is  perfect; 
all  the  sides,  the  axes,  the  lateral  edges,  and  solid  angles,  are 
equal.  It  is  emblematical  of  that  "righteousness,"  that  is  to  dwell 
in  the  new  earth,  2  Pet.  3  :  13.  that  is,  of  those  righteous  men  who 
are  to  reside  there  permanently.* 

And  there  is  a  wonderful  fitness  between  souls  renewed  in  the 
Divine  image,  with  all  their  powers  perfectly  harmonized  :  and 
bodies,  fashioned  anew  after  the  model  of  Christs' glorious  body.  Rev. 
1  :  12 — 16.  Danl.  7  :  9.  Math.  17  :  2.  Spiritual,  pure,  immortal, 
and  perhaps  in  structure  more  resembling  crystals  than  the  present 
organizations ;  not  adapted  to  sinful  but  to  sinless  beings,  and 
constructed,  as  well  as  other  objects  around  by  the  operation  of 
laws  that  acted  alone  here,  no  one  knows  how  long  before  there 
was  any  organization,  and  then  having  been  held  in  check  for  so 
long  a  time,  will  resume  their  sway  under  the  direction  of  him  who 
established  them.f 

There  is  evidently  some  important  reason  why  the  Creator  in 
every  case  has  chosen  this  shape,  the  cubical,  for  his  own  peculiar 
dwelling,  when  all  the  heavenly  bodies  with  which  we  are  conver- 
sant, are  spherical. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  instead  of 
having  12  separate  layers  in  the  sides  each  made  of  one  kind  of 
precious  stone,  as  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  and  the  mention 
of  so  great  a  variety  of  gems  may  only  be  intended  to  indicate 
their  prevailing  colors,  as  in  chap.  9:  17,  "  breastplates  of  tire, 
jacinth,  and  ^brimstone,"  are  of  these  several  colors,  see,  chap.  1, 
14-16. 

And  notwithstanding    the  criticism  of  Trench  on  the  word 
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*It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Aristotle  uses  the  figure  of  a  cube  as  a  symbol 
of  perfection,  Ethics  Bk.  I  Cap.  X.  Sec.  7.  A|ul*w  ^ap  rsXsia,  Khet.  III. 
11.  There  are  at  least  seven  important  substances  that  crystalizein  cubes; 
and  many  others  in  some  modification  of  it,  at  the  head  of  which  is  gold. 

fThe  Seasons  spiritualized  by  same  author,  pp.  14—35.  Also,  Physical  Theory  of 
Another's  Life.  "True  Spiritual  body  shall  [perhaps]  be  absolutely  homogeneous  in 
its  elements,  perfectly  simple  in  its  construction,  and  uniform  in  its  structure  : — a  pure 
uudiversified,  uncompounded  corporiety"  p.  134. 
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(pwtfnp  in  Rev.  21,  11,  making  it  equal  to  Xvx^otf  in  verse  23,*  the  cir- 
cumstances would  not  indicate  that,  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  varying  so  important  a  word  so  soon.  In  the  former 
passage,  the  apostle  is  describing  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  the 
eye  as  it  descended  before  him  ;  this  description  continues  to  verse 
22,  when  he  tells  us  what  was  within  it.  And  he  informs  us  that 
it  needs  no  external  source  of  light,  "  to  shine  in  it,"f  for  the  glory 
of  Grod  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,"  22,  5. 
"For  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light."  The  light  outside  (pwo'Trip 
is  "  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear 
as  crystal;"  and  the  light  giver  on  the  inside  h  compuved  to  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  a  candle,  "kv/yog.  So  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  them.  Now  if  we  examine  the  precious  stones  that 
entered  into  the  foundations,  and  perhaps  constituted  the  sides  of 
this  glorious  building,  we  shall  find  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  ; 
those  into  which  white  light  can  be  analysed  by  refraction,  and 
almost  in  their  proper  order,  beginning  with  the  base.  And  it  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice,  the  light  from  whatever  source,  from  the  sun, 
or  from  a  candle,  or  from  the  most  distant  star,  can  be  resolved 
into  the  same  seven  colors,  by  refraction.  The  city  of  the  great 
King,  then,  is  filled  with  perpetual  radiance  from  His  throne,  who 
is  Light,  while  that  light  passes  through  the  walls,  "  clear  as  crys- 
tal," and  on  the  outside,  presents  to  the  beholders  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  See  chap.  4:3;  10:1;  1:28. 

They  upon  whom  is  written  the  new  name  of  the  Saviour, 
within  behold  His  face  without  a  cloud,  shining  as  the  sun ;  they 
see  Him  as"  He  is,  with  His  jDcrfections  all  blended,  just  as  the 
seven  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  united  in  white  light.  And  we 
know  that  in  the  bible,  and  especially  in  this  book,  seven  is  the 
number  of  perfection.  But  an  observer  on  the, outside,  as  in  this 
world,  only  see  glympses  of  Deity ,  we  see  Him  through  some 
medium,  so  that  each  attribute  and  perfection  is  seen  separately — 
nature  reveals  the  infinite  in  the  finite.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
endure  the  dazzling  light  of  His  throne.  As  the  apostle  says,  1 
Cor.  13  :  12,  "  now  we  see,  (not  through  a  glass,  i.  e.  a  window  but) 
by  means  of  a  mirror  obscurely,  but  then,  face  to  face,"  i.  e.  clearly, 
without  any  medium.  Compare  2  Cor.  3  :  18;  Rom.  1  :  20.J 

There  are  some  most  admirable  remarks  in  Howe's  Blessedness 
of  the  Righteous,  ch.  v.,  that  fall  in  here  ;  we  extract  the  following: 
"We  have  something  of  the  Divine  glory  shining  now  upon  us  ; 
hut  tlie  many  interpositions  cause  a  various  refraction  of  its  light. 
We  have  but  its  dispersed  raj's,  its  scattered,  dishevelled  beams ; 


*  Synonyms  of  New  Test.,  pp.  221,  222, 
t  (va  (paivwa'iv  sv  aurr),  not  s/j. 


X  "God  fsays  Aristotle)  who  is  invisible  to  every  mortal,  is  seen  by  his  works.'' 
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we  shall  then  have  it  perfect  and  full."  "  We  shall  better  be  able 
to  discern  the  divine  excellencies  together,  have  nouch  more  ade- 
quate conceptions ;  a  fuller  and  more  complete  notion  of  God  ;  we 
shall  see  Him  as  is." 

These  laws  and  relations  of  matter  all  existed  before  any  or- 
ganization in  this  world — they  have  operated  more  or  less  in 
organic  beings,  and  parallel  with  them  ;  they  are  to  come  into 
fuller  play  than  ever  before,  after  the  end  of  this  world — in  "that 
world  which  is  to  come,"  and  to  have  their  end  there,  so  that  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  they  were  at  first  given  in  reference  to  that ;  and 
whether  the  language  of  the  bible,  alone  speaking  on  this  subject, 
and  describing  certain  phenomena  connected  with  that  new  earth, 
be  figurative,  or  literal,  it  is  as  if  the  latter ;  and  if  figurative, 
that  is,  if  what  John  saw  was  a  mere  vision,  it  may  preintimate 
some  real  structure  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  it, 
just  as  Moses  and  David  saw  in  vision,  the  models  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple.  Embodied  spirits  must  have  a  local  habitation, 
and  it  is  intimated,  especially  by  Paul  in  Rom.  8  :  19-23,  that  the 
physical  creation  is  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  saints. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STIMULANTS  ON  THE  MANIFES- 
TATION OF  MIND. 

The  contact  of  material  substances  is  attended  uniformly  by 
certain  phenomena  which  result  from  the  action  of  one  upon  the 
other.  This  may  depend  upon  the  chemical  afiinities  or  the  electrical 
relations  of  the  bodies;  or  there  may  be  a  simple  mechanical  adap- 
tation of  one  to  another.  These  relations  are  appreciable  by  our 
senses  and  therefore  may  be  reduced  to  demonstration.  But 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  essence  of  things,  and  going  beyond 
the  region  of  the  tangible  attempt  to  comprehend  the  subtle  ether 
of  intellect,  and  descant  on  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  other 
things,  we  encounter  a  difficulty  which  is  not  found  in  the  scope  of 
physical  science.  Our  own  consciousness  must  necessarily  supply 
the  counterpart  to  information  from  any  and  all  other  sources ;  but 
there  is  a  vast  field  exterior  to  ouselves  which  must  be  explored  to 
supply  data  for  the  exercise  of  our  reason  and  judgment.  To 
comp^-ehend  fully  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  would  require 
a  minute  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
we  can  only  approximate  a  true  mental  philosophy  in  any  of  the 
researches  which  may  be  undertaken  in  reference  to  intellect.  We 
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have  various  treatises  by  erudite  scholars  and  yet  but  little  of  the 
intellectual  operations  of  man  receives  the  common  sanction  of 
writers ;  and  Aristotle,  Plato,  Bacon,  Locke,  Reid,  Stuart,  &c., 
disagree  in  reference  to  many  points.  But  enough  is  known  and 
recognized  by  literary  men,  to  enable  us  to  reason  upon  the  mani- 
festations of  intellect,  and  I  propose  to  delineate  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  eifected,  when  stimulants  are  introduced 
into  the  system.  The  '''quo  modo^^  is  beyond  our  apprehension, 
and  we  must  be  content  to  point  out  the  results,  and  from  thence 
draw  our  inferences  as  to  the  operation  of  this  class  of  articles  on 
the  mind.  The  nature  of  the  action  is  extremely  obscure,  and  we 
must  attain  to  a  much  nicer  understanding  of  the  relations  of  body 
and  mind  before  we  are  prepared  fully  to  elucidate  this  point.  I 
would  not  confound  the  intellectual  principle  with  the  soul,  in  the 
views  I  have  to  present.  The  soul  is  that  imperishable  element 
which  apertains  to  another  sphere  of  existence,  and  the  moral 
nature  of  man  grows  out  of  the  relations  of  this  spirit  to  God.  It 
is  the  link  which  binds  us  to  eternity,  and  has  an  importance 
transcending  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  mind,  so  far  as  heavenly 
things  are  superior  to  those  of  earth.  I  do  not  therefore  undertake 
to  treat  of  the  conditions  of  the  soul,  but  simply  of  the  frames  of 
the  mind,  induced  by  the  use  of  stimulants. 

In  using  the  term  stimulants,  I  have  no  reference  to  irritants  of 
the  animal  tissues,  as  contradistinguishad  from  soothing  agents,  or 
to  any  of  the  loca[  effects  of  different  agents,  but  will  consider 
this  class  of  articles  in  connection  with  their  operation  on  the 
general  organization  of  man. 

The  brain  is  conceded  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  and 
this  organ  with  the  nervous  system  setting  out  from  its  base  and 
extending  to  every  part  of  the  physical  organization,  forms  a  me- 
dium of  communication  by  which  the  mind  and  body  exert  recip- 
rocal influence  upon  each  other.  The  afferent  nerves  convey 
impressions  from  without  to  the  cerebral  centre  and  the  efferent 
nerves  transmit  the  impulses  from  this  centre  to  the  most  distant, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts.  There  are  certain  reflex  functions 
attributed  to  the  spinal  axis  which  seem  to  be  independent  of  voli- 
tion, and  indeed  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  little  more 
than  a  chain  of  connection  through  which  impressions  are  con- 
veyed to  and  from  the  brain.  It  is  to  the  medical  philosopher  and 
the  physiologist  a  most  important  feature  in  man's  organization, 
but  we  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  it  as  an  electro-tele- 
graphic line  of  communication  with  the  brain;  and  much  depends 
upon  the  normal  and  healthy  condition  of  this  part  ,for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  upon  the  mind.  The  agent 
which  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  is  not  conveyed  directly  to 
the  brain  to  produce  its  effects;  but  it  acts  upon  the  nervous 
branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  stomach  and  adjacent  parts  ; 
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and  thence,  the  influence  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  through  the 
spinal  column  to  the  brain.  It  is  a  reflected,  and  not  a  direct 
influence.  We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  alcohol  is  present  in 
the  cerebral  structure  of  those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to 
the  free  use  of  this  article,  and  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
this  or  any  other  stimulant  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  under  the 
occasional  use  of  such  agents,  but  their  effects  on  the  mind  must 
be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  relation  which  exists  through  the 
nerves.  We  know  that  sensation  is  instantaneously  manifested 
by  the  brain  when  a  remote  part  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  ob- 
object,  and  this  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  agency  of  the 
nerves  transmitting  with  lightning  speed  the  impressions  made 
npon  their  remote  branches.  So  it  is  with  the  impressions  of 
stimulants  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  all  the  effects  which  are  manifested  may  ensue  without 
absorption  of  any  portion  of  the  agent,  as  they  certainly  are  in 
some  instances  previous  to  any  process  of  digestion. 

The  question  as  to  the  assimilation  of  such  articles  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  sustaining  of  mental  efforts  by  recourse  to  stimulants  ; 
and  I  would  only  remark  that  stimulants  are  often  combined  with 
nutriment  in  their  natural  state,  and  thus  may  be  partially  carried 
into  the  circulation  ;  but  it  is  held  by  most  writers  that  alcohol  in  its 
purity  is  not  changed  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  that  it  passes 
as  alcohol  into  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  off  as  alcohol  by  the  ex- 
lialents. 

We  have  not  been  enable  to  separate,  so  completely,  the  active 
principle  of  other  stimulants,  and  hence  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion must  be  deferred  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  classes  of  stimulants — the  one  exciting  and  ex- 
alting the  vital  energies  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity 
taken  into  the  stomach — the  other  exciting  at  the  outset,  and  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  but  having  a  secondary  effect  as  a 
sedative  or  narcotic,  and  the  stimulant  influence  bearing  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  former  may  be  called  pure  stimu- 
lants, and  the  latter  false  ;  or  the  one  persistent,  and  the  other 
transitory.  The  pure  or  persistent  stimulants  are  such  as  ammo- 
nia, Caj'-enne  pepper,  mustard,  &c.,  and  the  false  or  transitory  are 
alcohol,  ether,  opium,  assoefsetida,  tobacco,  &c.  The  first  named 
are  opposed  to  a  sedate  influence  in  all  their  operation  on  the 
physical  and  mental  constitution  ;  but  the  latter  will  induce  such 
an  effect  if  taken  in  large  quantity  at  one  time,  and  hence  they  are 
resorted  to  for  ther  tranquillising  influence,  by  a  large  proportion  of 
our  race.  We  have  then  to  treat  of  this  class  of  stimulants,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  present  essay  ;  and  I  would  remark,  that  they  are 
justly  regarded  as  stimulants,  in  view  of  the  influence  which  is 
secured  by  small  quantities  often   repeated,  or  the  influence   upon 
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and  thence,  the  influence  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  through  the 
spinal  cohimn  to  the  brain.  It  is  a  reflected,  and  not  a  direct 
influence.  We  have  it  on  good  autliorily  that  alcohol  is  present  iu 
the  cerebral  structure  of  those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to 
the  free  use  of  this  article,  and  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
this  or  any  other  stimulant  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  under  the 
occasional  use  of  such  agents,  but  their  effects  on  the  mind  must 
be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  relation  which  exists  through  the 
nerves.  We  know  that  sensation  is  instantaneously  manifested 
by  the  brain  when  a  remote  part  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  ob- 
object,  and  this  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  agency  of  the 
nerves  transmitting  with  lightning  speed  the  impressions  made 
upon  their  remote  branches.  So  it  is  with  the  impressions  of 
stimulants  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  all  the  efi'ects  which  are  manifested  may  ensue  without 
absorption  of  any  portion  of  the  agent,  as  they  certainly  are  iu 
some  instances  previous  to  any  process  of  digestion. 

The  question  as  to  the  assimilation  of  such  articles  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  except  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  sustaining  of  mental  efforts  by  recourse  to  stimulants  ; 
and  I  would  only  remark  that  stimulants  ai'e  often  combined  with 
nutriment  in  their  natural  state,  and  thus  may  be  partially  carried 
into  the  circuhition  ;  but  it  is  held  by  most  writers  that  alcohol  in  its 
purity  is  not  changed  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  that  it  passes 
as  alcohol  into  the  blood,  and  is  thrown  off"  as  alcohol  by  the  ex- 
halents. 

We  have  not  been  enable  to  separate,  so  completely,  the  active 
principle  of  other  stimulants,  and  hence  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion must  be  deferred  for  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  classes  of  stimulants — the  one  exciting  and  ex- 
alting the  vital  energies  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity 
taken  into  the  stomach — the  other  exciting  at  the  outset,  and  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  but  having  a  secondary  efl'ect  as  a 
sedative  or  narcotic,  and  the  stimulant  influence  bearing  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  former  may  be  called  pure  stimu- 
lants, and  the  latter  false  ;  or  the  one  persistent,  and  the  other 
transitory.  The  pure  or  persistent  stimulants  are  such  as  ammo- 
nia, Cayenne  pepper,  mustard,  &c.,  and  the  false  or  transitory  are 
alcohol,  ether,  opium,  asscefsetida,  tobacco,  &c.  The  first  named 
are  opposed  to  a  sedate  influence  in  all  their  operation  on  the 
physical  and  mental  constitution  ;  but  the  latter  will  induce  such 
an  effect  if  taken  in  large  quantity  at  one  time,  and  hence  they  are 
resorted  to  for  ther  tranquillising  influence,  by  a  large  proportion  of 
our  race.  We  have  then  to  treat  of  this  class  of  stimulants,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  present  essay  ;  and  I  would  remark,  that  they  are 
justly  regarded  as  stimulants,  in  view  of  the  influence  which  is 
secured  by  small  quantities  often   repeated,  or  the  influence   upon 
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those  who  have  become  habituated  to  their  use.  A  sustaiced 
stimulant  eflect  may  be  attained,  in  this  way  of  employing  this 
class  of  articles  ;  but  if  alcohol  is  taken  too  largely,  intoxication 
and  stupor  ensue  ;  if  opium  is  used  beyond  a  certain  dose,  sleep  is 
the  result  ;  and  it  is  only  by  long  habit  that  persons  come  to  use 
these  articles  in  considerable  quantities,  and  keep  up  the  stimulant 
action.  A  portion  of  any  article  of  this  class  which  is  taken  with 
a  salutary  and  benign  influence  by  one  accustomed  to  it,  would 
produce  the  most  overpowering  eft'ect  upon  those  who  have  not 
used  it  previously.  This  is  an  effect  totally  different  from  that  de- 
pression which  is  consecutive  to  the  excitement  of  a  stimulant. 
The  one  is  a  part  of  the  action  and  influence  of  the  agent, 
the  other  is  an  encct,  or  sequence  of  the  influence  which  is  exhaus- 
ted previously.  The  law  of  habit,  by  which  passive  impressions 
are  lessened,  while  active  tendencies  are  increased,  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  use  of  stimulants  ;  and  the  only  rational  manner 
of  accounting  for  this  condition  of  things,  is  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  system  is  exhausted,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
excitement,  and  that  a  demand  is  thus  created  for  a  larger  amount, 
and  the  tolerance  of  the  agent  results  from  the  diminished  sensi- 
bility. This  eft'ect  is  entirely  different  from  what  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  local  irritants,  the  influence  of  which  is  manifested  in 
a  progressive  ratio  with  the  frequency  or  continuance  of  their  ap- 
plication ;  and  thus  we  may  draw  a  distinction  between  the  mere 
irritant,  and  the  stimulant.  But  a  stimulant  may,  at  the  same 
time,  prove  an  irritant,  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  we 
observe  the  influence  enhanced  by  continuance,  in  any  particular 
instance,  of  a  very  irritable  constitution.  It  has  been  observed 
that  some  who  have  long  used  alcoholic  liquors,  get  into  a  state 
tliat  very  little  is  required  to  induce  intoxication  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  stimulant  becoming  an  irritant,  and  thus  adding  to  the  ex- 
citement, by  repetition  or  continuance  of  a  quantity  which  had 
previously  been  well  received  by  the  system  of  the  person  But 
this  is  an  abnormal  state,  and  must  be  considered  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  as  to  the  effect  of  stimulants,  which  is  as  laid 
down  in  my  original  proposition  ;  to  excite  primarily,  but  leave  a 
state  of  depression,  which  requires  a  repetition  of  the  agent  to 
bring  the  tone  of  feeling  and  action,  up  to  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard. This  is  the  hinging  point  in  giving  an  explanation  of  the 
influence  of  stimulants  upon  intellectual  manifestations  ;  and 
the  strong  proclivity  which  is  exhibited  by  mankind  to  have 
recourse  to  such  articles  as  brandy,  wine,  opium,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  (fee,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  subsidence  of  the  excite- 
ment of  one  portion,  leaves  the  system  in  a  condition  below  the 
natural  healthy  standard,  and  another  portion  is  demanded  to  bring 
it  up  again  ;  and  thus  from  one  step  of  indiscreet  trial  of  such 
agents,  others  are  induced,  and  eventually  a  habit  is  formed,  which 
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seems  almost  like  a  second  nature.  Indeed  w'e  find  that  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  such  articles,  feel  more  inconvenience  in 
being  deprived  of  them  temporarily,  than  they  do  in  having  their 
food  abstracted  for  a  proportionate  time.  A  restless  discontent  is 
observed  under  such  circumstances,  accompanied  by  an  incompe- 
tency for  any  concentration  of  the  mental  powers  ;  and  the  speaker 
whose  words  flowed  freely,  is  now  silent,  and  the  temper  which 
was  gleesome,  is  now  morose.  It  would  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  positive  impi-ovement  upon  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  by 
resorting  to  stimulants,  but  that  the  exaltation  was  a  forced  state 
which  makes  the  fall  come  with  the  more  weight  upon  their  remo- 
val. The  glow  of  feeling,  and  the  generous  impulse,  and  the  in- 
tellectual vigor,  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  occasional 
use  of  stimulants,  no  not  compensate  for  the  lowering  of  all  the 
mental  energies  which  succeeds  this  condition,  and  although  it  may 
serve  a  temporary  purpose,  it  must  in  the  end  fail  to  secure  a  mean 
or  average  amount  of  salutary  influence.  Here  then,  I  would  lay 
down  my  position,,  that  stimulants  may  elate  the  feelings,  swell  the 
impulses,  invigorate  the  conceptions,  and  improve  the  utterance 
for  a  time,  but  that  all  this  soon  vanishes  and  leaves  the  subject 
more  flat  and  dull,  than  before  they  were  taken  ;  and  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  artificial  supports,  weakens  the  natural  powers, 
and  impairs  the  capacity,  for  any  ardous  mental  effort,  even  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  stimulating  agents. 

Stimulants  primarily  excite  the  physical  powers,  and  elate  the 
mental  faculties  ;  but  secondarily  depress  the  same  in  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  previous  exaltation ;  and  to  secure  their  salutary 
influence  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind  involves  a  paradox; 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  frequently,  and  yet  the  influence 
must  be  sustained.  With  these  general  propositions,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  the  special  stimulants,  and  as  alcohol  is  the  article 
which  holds  pre-eminence  by  the  quality  of  its  action,  and  the 
extent  of  its  use  in  this  country,  I  will  advert  to  it  in  the  outset. 
This  term  is  applied  in  strictness,  according  to  lire's  Chem.  Dic- 
tionary, to  the  pure  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  and  subsequent 
rectification  from  all  liquids  that  have  undergone  vinous  fermenta- 
tion and  from  none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it. 

But  it  is  commonly  used  to  signify  the  spirit,  more  or  less  freed 
from  water  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  in  which  as  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
it  was  long  distinguished  as  spirit  of  wine,  at  present  it  is  chiefly 
extracted  from  grain  or  molasses  in  Europe,  and  from  the  juice  of 
the  sugarcane  in  the  west  Indies,  while  in  this  country  it  is  pro- 
cured from  apples  and  peaches  as  well  as  grain,  and  in  the  diluted 
state  in  which  it  is  used  in  trade,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  seve- 
ral spirituous  liquors  called  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  and  cordi- 
als, however  variously  denominated  or  disguised. 
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The  question  in  reference  to  alcohol  being  contained  in  wine,  is 
set  at  rest  by  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lusac,  and  Mr.  Brande, 
which  were  instituted  upon  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  alco- 
hol was  evolved.  Little  observation  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  alcohol  in  the  article  which  is  frequent.y  vended  as 
wine  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  says  Paris  in 
his  Pharmacologia,  that  Port,  Madeira,  Sherry,  &c.,  contain  one 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that  a  person  who 
takes  a  bottle  of  either  of  them,  will  thus  take  nearly  half  a  pint 
of  alcohol,  or  almost  a  pint  of  brandy.  But  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  combination  of  alcohol  in  pure  wine,  it  does  not  affect 
the  system  so  promptly  or  so  powerfully  as  when  it  is  present  in  a 
mere  state  of  dilution,  or  as  in  our  fabricated  wines.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  genuine  article  of  wines  has  to  be  digested 
before  its  full  specific  effects  can  be  manifested,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  different  effects  which  the  same  wine  may  have  in  different 
states  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  organization  of  man,  varies 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  Macnish  makes 
a  division  of  effects  lounded  upon  the  temperaments. 

According  to  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  primary  influence  of  alcohol  is  modified,  and  an  indi- 
vidual of  phlegmatic  temperament  is  not  so  readily  affected  as  one 
in  whom  tlie  nervous  element  predominates. 

Frequent  repetition  of  this  powerful  stimulant  impairs  the 
nervous  energy,  and  the  quantity  must  be  increased  to  have  the 
same  notable  effect.  This  results  from  that  law  which  is  illustrated 
by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  that  a  quantity  of  stimulus  greater 
than  natural,  producing  an  increased  exertion  of  sensorial  power 
in  any  particular  part,  diminishes  .the  quantity  of  it  in  that  part. 
And  it  is  thus  that  habit  renders  the  influence  of  alcohol  less  man- 
ifest. The  diminished  susceptibility  depends  upon  the  impairment 
of  the  nervous  energy,  and  we  should  not  infer  that  the  quantity 
is  increased  with  impunity. 

Some  constitutions  will  bear  the  continued  moderate  use  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  it  has  no 
injurious  tendency.  One  individual  may  drink  a  quantity  daily 
without  any  deleterious  effect  being  manifested,  which  would  pro- 
duce serious  consequences  in  a  more  susceptible  subject.  It  takes 
more  heat  to  boil  quicksilver  than  it  does  to  boil  water,  and  so  it 
takes  more  stimulus  to  effect  a  dull  lethargic  person,  than  it  does 
to  influence  an  energetic  and  sprightly  individual.  The  quality 
of  the  influence  is  to  be  considered  more  than  the  degree,  and  all 
are  acquainted  with  the  primary  excitement,  as  shown  in  the  in- 
creased loquacity  and  activity  of  thought  after  the  first  few  drams. 
The  primary  operation  of  spirituous  liquors  being  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  and  being  thence  transmitted  to  the  great  nervous 
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center,  it  is  to  the  brain  we  must  look  for  its  effects  on  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  I  once  saw  a  striking  exemplification  ol  the  dif- 
ferent effects  on  the  brain,  in  the  persons  of  two  sailors.  In  the 
one,  the  general  system  was  affected  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  while  the  mental  faculties  were  unaffected^  and  he  seemed 
entirely  rational.  In  the  other,  who  was  a  red  haired  vivacious 
fellow,  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  locomotion  was  attended 
with  no  difficulty,  and  yet  lie  was  ranting  brawling  like  and  a 
madman.  The  brain  was  in  this  case  more  susceptible  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  stimulus  from  the  greater  developement  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  temperament  generally 
modifies  the  influence  of  alcohol.  In  the  anatomy  of  drunkenness 
we  have  the  following  graphic  dilineationof  the  phases  of  alcohol. 

The  first  influence  upon  the  mind  is  pleasant,  all  the  faculties 
are  aroused  for  a  time  to  increased  and  lively  exercise.  A  gaity 
and  warmth  are  felt  at  the  same  time  about  the  heart.  The  imagi- 
nation is  filled  and  expanded  with  a  thousand  delightful  images. 
Every  thing  now  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  individual.  He 
is  a  more  devoted  friend — more  fond  as  a  lover,  more  b^evolent — 
more  patriotic,  and  all-in-all,  human  nature  would  seem  on  the 
highway  to  improvement.  Generous  and  frank,  he  discards  the 
stiff  formalities  of  society,  and  acts  out  his  true  character  without 
reserve.  It  is  now  that  the  workings  of  the  heart  may  be  ob- 
served, and  many  a  tale,  else  untold,  has  wine  brought  forth. — 
Perhaps  some  treasured  flattery,  or  just  as  apt  some  sad  rehearsal 
of  nesrlect,  or  revelation  of  some  dark  and  wicked  deed  unknown 
but  by  the  tell-tale  mouth  of  the  inebriate. 

The  most  delightful  time,  says  Macnish,  seems  to  be  that  im- 
mediately before  becoming  very  talkative.  Prior  to  this,  a  kind 
of  serenity  pervades  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings;  but  the  manner 
becomes  more  impetuous,  and  folly  marks  the  conduct  of  the 
individual.  The  power  of  volition,  that  faculty  which  keeps  the 
will  subordinate  to  the  judgment,  seems  totally  weakened,  and 
nonsense  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Instead  of  that  noble  air  of  in- 
dependence which  characterised  his  being  under  the  slightest 
influence  of  drink,  we  now  observe  a  littleness  and  simplicity  in 
liis  actions,  and  his  face  wears  an  idiotish  expression.  He  talks 
incessantly,  and  his  head  grows  giddy  with  the  excitement  of  liquor. 
While  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  respect,  he  is  looked  upon 
as  unworthy  of  consideration  by  those  around  him.  Who  has  not 
remarked  the  ceremonious  and  punctilious  air  of  the  druken  man 
who  fancies  himself  sober.  A  more  ludicrous,  or  more  humiliating 
scene  cannot  be  presented  than  that  of  a  man  whose  capacity  of 
mind,  and  endowment  of  learning  ought  to  give  him  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  literature,  and  yet  by  beastly  appetite,  are 
made  the  instruments  of  buffoonry,  and  every  species  of  niggard 
littleness.    To   see  the  mind  of  man  blasted  by  the  withering  in- 
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fliience  of  drink,  to  see  reason  subject  to  grovelling,  base  propen- 
sities, and  at  last  to  be  obliterated,  as  the  blank  nothingness  of 
idiotism,  shrouds  the  intellectual  being,  may  well  make  us  weep 
over  frail  humanity. 

If  it  were  only  the  mean  and  vulgar  of  the  human  race,  who 
are  affected  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  it  would  be  a  matter  of  less 
moment,  but  those  of  the  most  commanding  genius,  those  of  the 
most  sprightly  and  generons  disposition,  those  qualified  to  instruct 
and  to  please  the  circle  around  them;  in  a  word,  the  princes  of 
earth,  are  liable  to  be  engulphed  in  the  maelstroom  of  intemper- 
ance and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brute. 

Keason  is  the  crowning  glory  of  man,  and  he  may  have  enjoy- 
ments far  superior  to  the  groveling  propensities  of  beastly  appetites ; 
but  this  rich  legacy  of  nature  should  be  protected  from  the  rude 
and  sacriligious  touch  of  intoxicating  drinks,  if  the  possessor  would 
improve  his  capacity  by  the  most  exalted  attainments. 

Next  to  alcohol  in  importance  must  be  ranked  opium  and  its 
preparations.  It  differs  essentially  in  its  influence  on  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  the  emotions,  from  the  article  of  which  we  have 
treated. 

De  Quincy  considers  that  alcohol  deranges,  while  opium  harmo- 
nises the  mental  powers,  and  says  that  the  brutal  part  is  affected 
by  the  former,  while  the  moral  part  is  affected  by  the  latter."  But 
we  should  be  slow  to  receive  the  authority  of  any  individual  in 
reference  to  the  effects  of  opium  who  has  made  a  boast  of  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  it  as  this  writer  has  done,  and  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  reformation  which  he  professes,  although  he  evidently  intends 
to  convey  the  idea  that  he  had  most  heroically  abandoned  this  drug. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  fascination  in  the  spell  which  opium 
throws  around  its  subject,  arousing  the  imagination  and  refining 
the  fancy  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  I  am  willing  to  to  receive 
Mr.  De  Quincy's  authority  as  to  its  effects  upon  him  in  this  respect. 

No  -individual  has  ever  lived  to  rehearse  such  experience  as  he 
narrates;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  powers  of  intellect  which 
he  undoubtedly  possessed  by  nature,  and  compare  the  wild  vaga- 
ries of  the  Opium  Eater,  with  the  sterling  worth  of  some  of  his 
other  productions,  we  may  well  doubt  the  conclusion  that  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  harmonised  by  the  use  of  opium. 

We  know  how  Coleridge  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  bewailed 
the  sad  enchantment  which  opium  threw  around  him,  and  had  not 
his  intellect  soared  far  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  he  could  not 
have  sustained  the  benumbing  influence  of  this  drug.  It  is  the 
mind  of  giant  powers  that  feels  the  elevating  and  spiritual  effects 
of  opium,  while  lesser  intellects  succumb  under  its  influence,  and 
sink  into  utter  insignificance.  A  certain  amount  of  native  energy 
of  thought  is  requisite  as  a  pabulum  for  the  operation  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  then  we  observe  a  resiliency  under  its  use  which  gives  a 
67 
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cliarin  to  every  conception  and  places  the  individual  for  the  time  on 
enchanted  ground.  I  have  not  found  this  view  alluded  to  by  any 
writer  on  the  effects  of  opium,  but  from  observation  of  its  influ- 
ence, I  am  convinced  tliat  a  difference  of  intellectual  faculties 
makes  a  great  modification  on  its  operation.  A  dull  man  will  be 
put  to  sleep,  or  any  ideas  he  may  have  will  be  obscured,  while  the 
man  of  high  tone  of  mind  will  experience  a  charming,  enlivening 
influence ;  and  he  will  be  more  capable  of  undertaking  and  sus- 
taining protracted  literary  tasks  when  using  it.  I  do  not  allude 
here  to  that  peculiarity  in  this  article,  by  which  it  composes  one 
person,  and  disturbs  another,  for  I  regard  that  as  strictly  a  physical 
feature,  and  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  the  point  to 
which  1  wish  to  draw  attention  has  reference  to  its  psychologi- 
cal influence,  and  seems  to  me  of  much  practical  consequence  in 
deciding  upon  the  quality  of  the  influence  of  opium  on  the  human 
understanding.  If  it  be  only  those  who  have  great  powers  of 
mind  that  can  experience  the  expanding  and  elevating  eflPects  of  its 
use,  may  we  not  suppose  that  there  are  particular  elements  of  the 
mind  to  which  it  addresses  itself,  and  that  an  intellect  which  is  de- 
ficient in  these  faculties,  is  not  aflfected  in  this  salutary  manner. 
We  all  know  that  the  most  common  result  of  the  administration  of 
opium  is  to  induce  sleep,  which  is  an  obliteration  of  all  rational 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  only  leaving  in  operation  those  elements 
which, are  concerned  in  dreaming,  which  are  very  nearly  allied,  if 
not  identical  with  the  imagination.  As  opium  is  known  to  excite 
the  imagination  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  look  for 
it  to  show  its  influence  in  the  nocturnal  hallucinations  of  those  who 
are  given  to  dreams,  and  it  is  even  so  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
practical  inference  I  desire  to  make,  is,  that  while  opium  excites 
the  imagination,  it  clouds  the  reasoning  powers  in  our  waking  mo- 
ments, as  it  gives  an  impulse  to  dreams,  while  the  other  mental 
faculties  are  overpowered  by  its  soporific  influence. 

This  diflerence  of  eflfect  in  putting  one  to  sleep  while  it  enables 
another  to  accomplish  more  than  under  other  circumstances,  admits 
of  no  better  explanation  than  that  the  feeble  powers  of  thought  in 
the  former  are  readily  overcome  and  subdued  by  it,  while  the  men- 
tal energy  of  the  latter  affords  a  resistance,  and  the  excited  imagi- 
nation comes  to  the  rescue  and  not  only  sustains  the  reasoning 
power,  but  by  reflecting  its  own  excitinent,  renders  it  capable  of 
accomplishing  a  greater  amount  of  labor,  or  at  least  of  protracting 
its  effects  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  .^  This  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  difference  of  effect  on  the  same  person  in  different  moods 
of  mind.  If  an  individual  of  considerable  mental  capacity  has 
nothing  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  takes  a  full  portion  of  opium,  or 
its  active  ingredients,  he  will  be  brought  under  its  soporific  infiu- 
ence.  But  if  the  same  person  has  something  upon  which  the  mind 
is  engaged  when  it  is  taken,  it  will  not  induce  the  above  effect,  but 
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will  be  found  to  co-operate  with  the  imagination  in  carrying  out 
the  intellectual  effort.  This  does  not  argne  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  it  is  an  artificial  and  extraneous  power  which 
leaves  the  native  faculties  in  an  unfavorable  condition.  Any  per- 
son who  takes  a  large  portion  of  opium  at  once  may  experience 
the  elation  of  spirits  and  the  activity  of  mind  which  results 
from  this  article,  and  if  the  influence  is  permitted  to  subside  with- 
out a  repetition  of  the  portion,  the  enervation  and  dullness  which 
succeeds  its  stimulant  influence  will  be  felt  to  a  most  uncomfortable 
extent.  If  those  who  undertake  to  experiment  with  this  truly 
fascinating  drug,  will  determine  to  test  its  effects  by  a  single  large 
portion,  say  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  crude  opium,  or  from  a 
half  grain  to  one  grain  of  morphine,  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  its 
influence  may  be  learned  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  think  the 
subject  will  be  content  to  stop  at  this  point,  without  further  trial 
of  it.  But  it  too  often  occurs  that  a  small  quantity  is  taken  at 
first,  and  repeated  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  thus  continued 
from  day  to  da}^  until  its  stimulant  action  is  so  pervading,  and  is 
attended  with  such  pleasurable  sensations,  emotions,  and  concep- 
tions, that  the  individual  is  indisposed  to  interrupt  the  influence, 
and  soon  becomes  so  enchanted  with  it  as  to  crave  its  continuance 
at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  every  other  comfort  which  earth  can  be- 
stow. I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  this  article  from  personal 
experience,  but  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  not  safe  to  engage 
in  these  experiments  for  testing  the  influ-ence  of  it,  and  I  would 
warn  all  who  may  be  tempted  by  the  charm  of  its  enlivening  ac- 
tion, to  reflect  that  this  is  succeeded  by  a  stupifying  effect,  and  if 
this  is  dispelled  by  repeating  the  dose,  a  habit  will  ensue,  which  is 
the  most  irresistablc  and  hopeless  that  can  befal  any  human  being. 
It  is  like  all  gratifications  ot  sensual  appetite,  the  more  it  is  in- 
dulged, the  less  power  of  control  has  the  individual  over  it,  and  he 
comes  eventually  to  feel  that,  what  I  do,  I  would  not,  and  yet  a 
constant  struggle  is  kept  up  between  the  desire  and  the  will  until 
at  length  every  obligation  to  self  and  society,  is  absorbed  in  the 
oblivious  effects  of  opium.  In  the  course  of  my  observations  I 
have  had  my  sympathies  most  painfully  enlisted  for  the  victim  of 
this  spell,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  use 
opium  habitually  in  large  quantities  are  satisfied  with  tbeir  indul- 
gence. So  far  from  it,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  of 
them  would  resume  the  use  of  it,  if  they  could  be  restored  to  free- 
dom from  its  powerful  bondage,  and  their  are  few  but  make  efforts, 
however  abortive  they  may  be,  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  abandon 
the  habit.  I  need  not  detail  the  enormous  quantities  ot  this  drug 
which  the  devotee  may  consume  without  a  fatal  result.  Certainly 
enough  to  destroy  ten  men  who  are  not  accastomed  to  the  article. 
This  is  an  article  which  of  all  others  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  when  the  sensibility  has  been  be^ 
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numbed  by  the  long  continued  use  of  it,  a  large  portion  is  requi- 
site to  have  any  percepFible  influence  on  the  physical  or  mental 
organization,  and  in  the  extreme  case  of  opinrh  eating,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  administer  a  quantity  which  will  prove  poisinous  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  put  an  end  to  existence.  The  deplorable  condition 
of  such  subjects  is  shown  when  the  article  is  abstracted  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  greatest  disorder  of  body,  and  distress  of 
mind,  is  the  result.  Convulsions  and  delirium  are  not  unfrequent 
from  the  sudden  interruption  of  its  use  by  those  who  have  been 
long  addicted  to  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  1  am  portraying  the  gloomy  side  of  a 
picture,  which  when  reversed  will  reveal  brightness  to  counter- 
balance this  aspect,  and  why  should  one  leave  the  sunshine  to  go 
into  darkness.  All  this  will  do  to  repel  an  argument  from  the 
abuse  of  an  article,  against  the  use  of  it ;  but  it  is  then  incumbent 
to  show  that  the  use  does  not  naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lead  to  such  a  result,  and  this  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. But  independent  of  the  tendency  of  this  habit  to  run  into 
such  an  extreihe,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  shunning  the  use 
of  opium  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mind.  Even  an  occasional  resort 
to  it  is  found  to  impair  the  ordinary  and  healthful  tone  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  the  mind  is  not  so  competent  to  its  undertakings, 
as  when  it  is  not  used. 

The  influence  of  this  article  upon  the  human  mind  tends  to  in- 
terfere with  its  normal  condition,  and  thus  to  derange  its  faculties  ; 
and  although  it  may  give  a  bracing  influence  for  a  time,  it  leaves 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  feeble  and  less  capable  of^  con- 
centration upon  any  subject.  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
certaiii  standard  of  health  for  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  as  there 
is  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  any  thing 
which  disturbs  that  just  equilibrium  must  be  considered  injurious 
to  either  the  physical  or  mental  part. 

A-s  opium  has  an  effect  on  the  mind  different  from  that  impulse 
which  is  imparted  naturally  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  must 
infer  that  it  interferes  in  so  far  with  this  standard  of  health,  and 
hence  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  free  from  evil  in  its  operation. 
A  stream  which  is  swollen  by  an  undue  current  of  water,  has  more 
force  than  in  its  natural  state,  but  it  at  the  same  time  fails  to  sub- 
serve the  same  useful  ends,  and  is  by  its  very  turbulence  and  vio- 
lence hable  to  cause  much  harm  in  its  course.  And  so  the  train 
of  thought  may  become  tumultuous  under  the  influence  of  this 
drug,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  conducted  properly,  or  to  attain  to 
proper  conclusions,  and  hence  it  should  not  be  used  with  this  view. 

An  article  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  which  is  more  generally  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  its  effects  upon  the  mind,  than  either  of 
those  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  this  paper.     It  will  not  perhaps 
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be  considered  as  properly  a  stimulant,  but  we  may  add  to  this  list 
without  impropriety,  the  tobacco. 

If  used  in  any  considerable  quantity  it  will  prove  decidedly 
sedative  in  its  effects,  and  yet  like  the  other  articles  it  may  be  used 
in  minute  portions  so  as  to  secure  a  stimulant  influence.     Indeed 
its  primary  action  is  to  excite,  and  the  depressing  effect  succeeds  to 
this  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  detected  when  the  por- 
tion is  sufficient  to  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  person.     In 
the  case  of  one  totally  unaccustomed  to  it,  very  little  is  requisite 
to  induce  nausea  and  great  prostration,  but  when  the  person  has 
become  habituated  to  its  use,  these  effects  are  not  readily  produced 
and  we  find  a  genial  glow  imparted  to  the  whole  being  by  its  influ- 
ence either  when  chewed  or  smoked.     I  take  it  then  to  have  a 
stimulant  action,  and  indeed  every  one  who  uses  it,  feels  that  an 
animating  effect  results  from  it  when  gloom  or  mental  disquiet  has 
been  present.     The  laborer  works  more  cheerfully  with  his  quid  of 
tobacco,  the  engineer  plans  more  satisfactorily  with  it,  the  me- 
chanic and  tradesman  each  finds  his  task  lighter  under  its  influ- 
ence,  and  we  are  warranted  by   the   extent  of  its  use  amongst 
literary  men  and  students,  to  conclude  that  it  affords  a  stimulus  to 
the  mental  efforts,  and  arouses  the  dormant  energies  of  the  mind. 
Thus   it  would   seem  entitled  to  a  place  among  stimulants,  and 
although  it  cannot  be  so  ranked  in  the  materia  medica,  yet  as  used 
amongst  our  people  it  has  this  effect,  and  may  be  so  regarded  in 
this  essay.     Much  of  the  confusion  as  to  the  medical  properties  of 
different  articles  results  from  overlooking  the  fact,  that  in  small 
portions  they  are  stimulant,  and  in  large,  prove  sedative  in  their 
action  on  both  body  and  mind.    This  is  the  effect  in  reference  to 
alcohol  and  opium  without  doubt,  and  I  think  it  must  appear  from 
what  has  been  stated  that  it  will  hold  also  in  reference  to  tobacco. 
This  then  accounts  for  the  eagerness  with  which  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple seize  upon  this  weed,  which  is  invariably  offensive  to  the  t  aste, 
and  repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  mankind,  at  the  outset  of  its  use. 
There  seems  to  be  a  deep  rooted  craving  for  stimulants  in  man's 
constitution,  and  however  nauseous  and  revolting  the  ordeal  of  ac- 
quiring the  habit,  such  articles  will  be  resorted  to  by  our  people. 
How  many  a  boj^  has  been  sickened  time  after  time  in  learning  to 
chew  or  smoke,  and  yet  felt  that  it  was  not  manly  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  use  what  so  many  gentlemen  regarded  as  a  great  luxu- 
ry, and  eventually  when  time  and  frequent  trial  has  reconciled  his 
stomach  to  the  article,  with  what  a  show  of  self  complacency  is  he 
seen  with  one  cheek  distended,  and  the  saliva  squirting  from  his 
mouth,  or  with  the  smoke  of  a  segar  curling  upward  at  each  puff 
of  his  breath.     Oh !  ye  men  who  have  grown  up  with  tobacco  in 
your  mouths ;  say,  what  motive  prompted  you  to  first  use  of  this 
abominable  stuff'?    It  occurs  to  me  that  I  hear  you  say,  "  whatever 
man  has  done,  boy  may  do,"  and  although  it  will  cost  me  some 
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self  sacrifice  I  am  resoWcd  to  triumph  over  nature  and  enjoy  the 
associations  of  a  blissful  habit  which  is  recommended  by  so  many 
prominent  examples.  There  can  be  no  natural  fondness  for  tobac- 
co, and  the  taste  is  acquired,  in  compliance  with  some  preconceived 
notion  of  tlie  dignity  or  manliness  or  desireableness  of  the  practice. \ 
"With  this  kind  of  feelini>;  perhaps,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  the  habit  is  formed,  and  like  all  ac- 
quired tastes,  a  keener  relish  is  soon  generated  for  the  tobacco,  than 
is  felt  in  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appetite.  But  apart  from 
this,  the  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  such  as  to 
induce  its  continuance,  and  to  reproducing  its  effects  as  often  as 
practicable.  We  find  three  different  processes  resorted  to  for 
securing  its  influence  ;  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuffing ;  the  last  of 
which  should  be  regarded  tlie  most  dignified,  in  consideration  of 
its  being  confined,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  those  of 
adult  age. 

Either  of  these  practices  imparts  the  influence  of  tobacco ;  and 
as  such  an  effect  is  sought  for  by  those  who  use  them,  a  distinction 
is  not  requisite'in  treating  of  its  influence  on  the  mind. 

Reluctant  as  I  am,  to  show  any  quarter  to  so  filthy  a  habit  as 
the  use  of  tobacco,  I  nuist  think  it  is  more  likely  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  literary  men,  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  thought,  than  either 
of  tlie  other  articles  of  which  we  have  spoken.  There  is  a  sooth- 
ing effect  connected  with  its  action  on  the  intellectual  faculties, 
wliich  seems  especially  favorable  to  contemplation  ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  the  reasoning  powers  are  more  likely  to  be  efficiently  ex- 
ercised under  its  influence,  than  with  either  of  its  other  agents.  It 
differs  from  them  by  not  inducing  intoxication,  and  thus  would 
seem  to  act  in  some  manner  entirely  different  on  tlie  brain  and  the 
mental  faculties.  The  tranquilising  influence  of  tobacco  is  doubt- 
less the  commingling  of  the  sedative  with  the  stinuilant  effect  on 
the  brain,  and  it  seems  in  this  respect  especially  fitted  for  a  placebo 
to  the  nerves,  since  it  cannot  be  used  beyond  a  certain  extent  with- 
out efi'ecting  the  system  unpleasantly,  and  thus  placing  a  check  to 
the  use  of  it.  For  instance,  if  ever  the  habitual  snuffer,  under- 
takes to  smoke,  he  is  sickened  ;  and  if  the  excessive  smoker  takes 
a  chew,  his  stomach  revolts;  and  finally,  if  the  chewershould  swal- 
low even  a  small  ]iortion,  he  finds  nausea  to  ensue  from  it.  Thus,  a 
barrier  is  presented  to  the  influence  being  carried  beyond  the  pri- 
mary stimulant  action,  and  the  slight  shading-oft'  with  the  seda- 
tive, only  tends  to  compose  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  My  object 
is  to  treat  this  subject  philosophically,  and  although  my  prejudices 
against  the  use  of  tobacco,  are  of  the  strongest  kind,  1  would  be 
reconciled  to  a  systematic  moderate  employment  of  this  article  as 
an  adjuvant  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  great  danger  here, 
as  with  other  things  of  this  class,  is  that  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  in- 
dulgence by  those  who  use  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  be- 
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comes  liable  to  obscure  and  derange  faculties  it  might  otherwise 
act  upon  in  a  salutary  manner.  But  even  when  the  indulgence  in 
tobacco  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  is  not  attended  with  such  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  mind  as  the  extravagant  use  of  alcohol  or 
opium  entails  upon  their  consumers.  The  absence  of  an  intoxi- 
cating principle  in  tobacco  lessens  its  destructive  power  over  the 
mental  faculties,  but  we  should  not  thence  conclude  that  no  injury 
results. 

It  is  an  insidious,  and  gradual  impairment  of  the  energy  and 
tone  of  the  intellect  which  results  from  the  long  continued  and 
lavish  indulgence  in  the  use  of  this  article.  If  any  one  would 
know  whether  the  mind  has  been  affected  by  this  practice,  let  the 
use  of  the  article  be  suspended,  and  observe  whether  the  mind 
acts  as  it  did  previous  to  its  commencement  or  during  its  use.  It 
will  be  found  that  all  energy  has  departed  with  the  accustomed 
stimulus,  and  that  the  reasoning  process  cannot  be  sustained  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  for  any  definite  end  ;  and  that  the  temper 
has  become  morose  or  peevish.  A  return  to  the  tobacco  will  per- 
haps set  all  right  again,  or  if  the  individual  has  the  moral  heroism 
to  abstain  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  mental  tone  may  be  re- 
stored. So  the  splints  may  be  placed  upon  a  fractured  limb  and 
enable  it  to  be  used,  or  if  it  is  not  subjected  to  any  violence  for 
a  length  of  time,  it  may  get  strong  again  without  them  ;  but  this 
does  not  argue  that  the  limb  is  not  weakened,  and  no  more  does 
the  above  resource  prove  that  the  mind  is  not  impaired.  If  the 
muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body  are  relieved  of  their  accustomed 
functions  by  artificial  means  for  any  considerable  time,  their  power 
is  impairad  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  assistance  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  and  so  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  if  they  are  stimulated 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  excitement  must  be  kept  up,  to  sustain 
even  the  ordinary  vigor  of  the  intellect,  and  when  it  is  abstracted, 
the  mind  is  shown  to  be  impaired,  and  it  requires  time  to  restore 
it  to  its  primitive  state,  if  indeed  it  ever  does  recover  the  power 
which  belonged  to  it  before  resorting  to  the  artificial    stimulus. 

There  are  various  other  stimulants  which  are  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  support  the  jaded  intellect,  and  among  them  tea  and 
coffee  mav  be  reckoned  the  most  common  and  the  most  innocent. 
But  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  any  special  notice  of 
other  stimulants,  and  I  would  only  remark  that  if  there  is  a  use 
for  these  agents,  it  is  when  "  exhausted  nature  "  needs  a  restorer. 
Then  they  may  be  used  safely,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances 
with  advantage  to  the  action  of  the  mind  ;  and  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure their  best  effect  when  most  needed,  they  should  not  be  resort- 
ed to  habitually,  or  even  occasionally,  unless  the  prostration  from 
extraordinary  intellectual  labors  should  require  a  temporary 
stimulus. 

The  human  mind  is  capable  of  development  by  certain  pro- 
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cesses  of  culture  independent  altogether  of  physical  influences, 
and  it  behoves  every  one  to  use  those  means  of  an  exalting  and 
ennobling  character,  in  preference  to  those  which  appeal  to  our  base 
material  part.  If  there  is  one  element  which  should  be  enthroned 
in  Majesty  over  our  nature  it  is  intellect,  and  that  man  who  pro- 
fanes its  sanctity  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  stimulants  is  doing 
violence  to  the  highest  and  noblest  behest  of  hnmanity. 

There  is  a  dignity  and  grandeur  in  the  clear  day  light  eff'ul- 
gence  of  native  intellect  which  as  far  transcends  the  luminous  glare 
of  the  mind  excited  by  stimulants,  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ex- 
ceeds the  red  glare  of  the  meteor.  The  maturity  of  thought  is  the 
perfection  of  nature. 

Peauty  unadorned,  is  most  adorned,  in  the  case  of  intellect,  as 
in  that  of  person;  and  plain  common  sense  is  more  becoming  for 
rational  men  and  women,  than  the  gewgaws  and  tinsel  of  the 
imagination.  Native  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  should 
always  be  appreciated  more  than  extravigance  in  ideas  and  lan- 
guage. A  relish  for  the  latter  shows  the  fondness  of  our  people 
for  excitement';  and  hence  the  incentive  to  use  artificial  stimulants 
for  the  mind  in  pandering  to  a  vitiated  taste.  The  one  acts  upon 
the  other,  and  they  are  mutually  productive  of  unfavorable  re- 
sults. Those  who  stimulate  have  no  greater  power  of  thought  or 
facihty  in  communicating  their  ideas  than  those  who  rely  entirely 
upon  the  resources  of  nature  and  abstain  from  all  artificial  helps 
to  the  mind.  Indeed  we  find  that  the  general  tone  of  feeling  and 
the  vigor  of  intellect  manifested  by  the  latter  class,  transcend  the 
developements  of  the  former,  even  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  exciting  agent. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  intellectual  labor  cannot  be  entered 
upon  by  the  one  without  the  accustomed  stimulant,  whereas  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion  supplies  to  the  other  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  mental  activity,  and  the  effort  itself  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  If  one  desires  to  impart  strength  and 
elasticity  to  his  limbs,  he  should  not  practice  bounding  on  a  sprino-- 
board,  and  still  less  should  he  who  would  bestow  energy  upon  his 
mental  faculties,  seek  the  impulse  of  a  stimulant. 

The  mind  may  be  developed  by  a  proper  culture  so  as  to  give 
permanency  and  stability  to  the  intellect,  and  a  pure  native  energy 
of  reason  should  be  cherished  and  exercised  as  the  most  enobling 
attribute  of  man.  It  is  not  the  display  of  imagination  that  gives 
a  claim  to  consideration,  but  it  is  a  capacity  for  thought,  and  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  ideas  connected  with  knowledge,  which  makes 
the  man  of  mind.  The  health  and  strength  of  the  understanding 
is  impaired  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  no  temporary  advantage 
results  trom  them,  which  can  ct^mpensate  for  their  injurious  eficcts. 
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OUR  PROBLEM. 

The  greatest  problem  of  duty,  laid  upon  the  Church  of  the 
South  to  solve,  during  this  current  age,  unquestionably  respects  the 
negro  race  as  found  on  our  territory  under  our  control  ;  greatest, 
alike  in  importance  and  in  difficulty.  No  generation  has  risen 
and  passed  away,  since  the  denominations  that  obtain  here  began 
in  any  general  or  systematic  way  to  deal  with  it.  Individual 
eiforts  have  been  made  and  blessed,  ever  since  we  began  to  be  a 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  as  much  is  done  to-day,  by 
the  mode  of  family  instruction,  as  was  done  thirty  years  ago. 

In  nothing  does  the  difficulty  of  the  question  appear  more  sig- 
nally, than  in  the  variety  of  attempts  which  Christians  of  every 
name  are  making  to  do  this  great  thing.  Our  Methodist  brethren 
send  out  white  Missionaries  to  preach  and  catechise,  committing 
a  secondary  supervision  and  the  intermediate  religious  services  to 
colored  "  leaders ;"  and  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and  Christian  self-devotion, 
with  which  they  have  toiled.  The  democratic  element  among  the 
Baptists  has  operated  to  prevent  any  special  treatment  of  this 
special  case  ;  the  negroes  gather  into  churches  and  have  pastors 
of  their  own  race,  or  remain  a  kind  of  irregular  branch  church, 
connected  with  some  other  body  in  the  same  place — very  much  as 
a  mission  among  the  poor  whites  in  our  suburbs  might  be  con- 
ducted by  them.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  labor  in  this  cause 
among  Episcopal  ministers  is  mostly  confined  to  catechetical  in- 
struction, and  informal  religious  exercises.  This  work  they  are 
pursuing  in  many  parts  of  our  State  with  an  industry  and  faith- 
fulness worthy  of  all  praise. 

But  when  we  look  at  our  own  church,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  generalize.  The  good  work  is  spreading,  and  has  spread,  far 
and  wide  ;  but  not  upon  any  uniform  plan.  As  regards  Charles- 
ton Presbytery,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  church  entirely  ne- 
glects its  duty — yet  hardly  any  two  of  them  agree  in  their  way 
of  discharging  it.  One  has  a  service  for  them  during  the  week; 
another  a  meeting  conducted  by  the  pastor  Sunday  morning  ;  yet 
another  devotes  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  to  them,  and  commits 
the  labor  to  the  elders.  Some  prefer  to  reach  them  by  Sunday 
Schools,  and  some  by  preaching.  Some  employ  watchmen,  or 
leaders  ;  others  dispense  with  them  in  name,  but  look  to  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  coloured  membership  to  keep  watch  over  their 
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younger  brethren  ;  still  others  oppose  the  whole  system  of  leaders. 
Nor  is  there  any  humiliation  or  weakness  in  this,  at  the  outset 
of  an  undertaking  so  vast,  so  difficult,  interladed  with  so  many 
moral,  social  and  political  interests,  and  affected  so  variously  by 
inliuences  beyond  the  control  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it 
shows  the  independent  life  and  zeal  of  the  churches  ;  how,  with- 
out following  the  print  of  any  human  foot,  they  have  looked  up  to 
their  Lord  and  striven  to  do  His  will  among  the  darkened  and  the 
poor.  God  bless  them  in  this  chief  and  Christ-like  labor  !  Make 
them  more  abundant,  both  in  toils  and  in  fruits ! 

But  it  is  time,  surely,  for  something  more  than  isolated  ex- 
periments. Through  the  years  of  more  than  a  generation  of  men, 
we  have  been  seeking  out  the  true  principles  and  method  of  the 
undertaking — touching  here  and  there  upon  the  shores  of  this 
"  undiscovered  country."  Would  that  some  Maury  might  arise 
in  the  Church,  to  gather  up  the  entries  in  our  journals,  net  for  us 
the  results  of  this  multifarious  experience,  and  furnish  us  with  the 
charts  for  a  voyage  so  arduous,  and  of  such  inestimable  returns  ! 

Meanwhile,  it  becomes  us,  as  promptly  and  clearly  as  we  may, 
to  state  the  conclusions  for  which  our  experience  already  furnishes 
the  materials,  and  narrow  thus  the  matters  yet  to  be  explored  and 
discussed.  And  the  most  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  the  only 
radical  question,  now  upon  the  minds  of  our  brethren,  relates  to 
the  organization  of  our  churches  in  respect  to  this  element. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  two  theories  obtain 
among  us  in  this  matter,  which  give  rise  to  two  systems,  known 
respectively  as  the  "  mixed  "  and  "  separate  "  systems ;  homely 
terms,  but  expressive  and  convenient  enough,  and  we  shall  use 
them  without  farther  apology.  The  necessity  for  mentioning  theo- 
ries as  well  as  systems,  arises  from  the  fact  that  neither  theory  is 
perfectly  brought  out  in  practice.  No  church  which  proceeds 
upon  the  idea  of  blending  the  two  races  in  religious  culture,  blend 
them  in  all  its  services  ;  neither  do  churches  specially  devoted  to 
the  negroes,  exclude,  but  welcome,  white  hearers  and  worshippers. 
We  shall  lind  points  calling  for  remark  both  in  the  theories  and 
the  systems — alike  in  the  principles  and  practice — on  either  hand. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  "  separate  "  system,  which  proposes 
the  establishment  of  churches  of  colored  people  exclusively, 
(though  with  provision  for  white  hearers  in  the  congregation,)  un- 
der the  care  of  pastors  who  are  white  men.  And  we  take  this 
plan  first,  because  it  is  of  later  introduction  than  the  other,  and 
avows  itself  an  improvement  upon  it.  Justly  alledging  (as  we 
shall  see  under  another  head)  certain  great  difficulties  and  defects 
in  the  ministration  of  religion  to  the  negroes  in  the  old  way,  it 
offers  to  obviate  them  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  This  it 
has  in  a  degree  accomplished;  but  it  remains  a  fair  question 
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whether  on  the  whole  the  method  proposed  is  the  best  method. 
Let  lis  see."^ 

A  very  weighty  objection  to  this  system  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  fails  to  sanctify  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  Not — 
we  hasten  to  add — altogether  to  take  cognizance  of  the  relation ; 
for  the  faithful  preacher  in  either  congregation,  black  or  white, 
will  dwell  upon  the  duties  of  his  people ;  and  duties  grow  out  of 
all  relations.  But  there  is  a  difference  palpable  to  us  all,  between 
such  precepts  delivered  to  one  party  only,  and  the  same  given  to 
the  two  parties  together ;  in  the  first  case,  it  is  counsel  or  precept 
only^  in  the  other,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant. 

This  difference  becomes  almost  oppressive  to  one's  mind,  when 
we  descend  from  the  pulpit  to  the  table  of  our  Lord.  Which  of 
us  does  not  feel  the  lack,  if  God's  children  of  both  races  are  not 
found  together  there  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  bond  between 
master  and  servant  is  both  strengthened  and  softened,  when  the 
same  emblems  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  lip  to  lip,  through 
the  whole  round  of  the  family?  Would  it  not  seem  a  sad  and 
strange  thing  to  have  one  church  for  parents  and  another  for  chil- 
dren? And  is  there  not  a  measure  of  the  same  objection  to  hav 
ing  one  church  for  masters  and  another  for  servants? 

The  objection,  as  thus  stated,  applies  to  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration, and  it  appeals  to  the  most  affecting  and  unanswerable 
illustration  of  the  principle  involved — as  it  is  natural  and  right 
that  an  argument  should  appeal.  But  the  principle  is  manifestly 
the  same,  where  the  separation  is  of  classes,  as  where  it  is  of  per- 
sons. Nay,  is  it  not  a  more  objectionable  feature  when  generalized 
than  when  individualized?  In  the  one  instance,  a  difference  of 
tastes,  a  lingering  of  former  affections  or  ties,  a  special  religious 
history,  might  account  for  the  divided  worship  of  the  family.  But 
in  this  case,  it  is  the  organic  law  of  the  Church  that  divides  them  ; 
we  have,  inwoven  in  our  very  institutions,  a  permanent  divorce  of 
the  two  classes  as  regards  worship.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  very 
serious  matter — one  for  which  only  the  greatest  spiritual  advan- 
tages can  compensate  ;  and  then,  only  when  those  advantages 
are  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  introduce  caste 
into  religious  as  well  as  social  matters — a  tendency  that  shows 
itself  not  only,  nor  perhaps  most  seriously,  in  this  particular  case. 
It  was  not,  we  know,  and  rejoice  to  say,  in  this  spirit  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  "separate"  system  undertook  their  work;  but  we 
fear  it  is  this  spirit  which  gives  much  of  its  popularity  to  the 
movement.    This  is  an  age  of  analysis ;  and  the  American  peo- 
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pie — next  perhaps  to  the  French — are  most  deeply  bitten  of  that 
passion.  It  comes  easily  to  us  to  classify  men  in  order  to  deal 
with  them,  from  the  pulpit  or  otherwise.  But  does  not  the  Gospel 
counterwork  this  spirit  ?  Does  it  not  continually  group  men  cross- 
wise to  the  lines  of  human  discrimination  ?  And  shall  we  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  more  in  consonance  witli  its  manner  and  spirit, 
wlion  we  gather  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  to  the  same 
table,  and  feed  them  with  the  same  bread  ?  Is  not  Protestant 
Christianity  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  families,  honoring  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  Popery  stigmatizes  and  which 
communism  destroys  ? 

The  only  reply  to  this  objection  of  which  we  are  aware,  points 
to  the  provision  made  for  white  hearers,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
hearers  always  are  present,  andean  be  addressed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister  ;  that  the  two  races  partake  together  of  the  sacred 
elements  at  the  communion  and  with  an  association  much  more 
intimate  than  in  fact  obtains  under  the  other  systom.  This  may 
all  be  admitted  in  palliation ;  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  evils 
not  of  the  mixed,  but  of  the  separate  system.  In  palliation,  wo 
say,  it  may  be  admitted;  to  admit  it  in  refutation  would  be  to 
commit  an  error  fatal  to  our  Presbyterian  principles.  It  would  be 
to  confound  the  audience  with  the  church.  Upon  the  importance 
of  distinguishing  them,  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  dilate  even 
a  moment.  The  one  is  a  heterogeneous  and  in  part  transient  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  other  is  an  organic  body.  Many  of  the  former 
may  be  strangers  ;  the  latter  are  the  minister's  flock.  To  these, 
he  is  the  Lord's  under  shepherd  ;  to  these,  he  speaks  not  as  one 
having  authority,  but  as  the  Scribes.  These  are  there  because  it 
is  their  home  ;  the  others  are  drawn  by  their  tastes,  or  their  friend- 
ships, or  best  of  all,  by  their  love  to  the  cause,  and  their  desire  to 
sustain  a  good  man  in  an  arduous  and  noble  work.  But  even  this 
gives  him  no  right  to  deal  with  them.  Indeed,  speaking  strictly, 
it  does  not  appear  by  what  right  he  notices  them  at  all,  or  knows 
that  they  are  present.  The  evil  we  speak  of,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
moved, but  somewhat  narrowed,  by  the  fact  here  alleged. 

Just  at  this  point,  and  closely  connected  with  the  remark  just 
made,  arises  our  second  great  objection  to  the  separate  system  ;  it 
makes  discipline  the  action  solely  of  one  class  upon  the  oiher. 
These  white  hearers  who  are  present  in  the  congregation  are  ndt 
amenable  to  the  same  authorities  as  are  the  persons  who  compose 
the  church.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  oflScer,  the  white  man  ;  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  subject  under  his  administration,  the  negroes. 
And  we  earnestly  press  the  question  upon  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  whether  this  is  not  in  some  measure  a  departure  from 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Church.  We  turn  to  the  12th  chapter 
of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  the  13th  verse  we  find 
him  saying  :  "  For  in  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
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^vh ether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free." 
These  words  make  it  plain  that  in  the  argument  which  follows  his 
reference  is  not  merely  to  diversities  of  spiritual  gift,  but  to  all 
kinds  of  gradation  in  the  cbnrch;  whether  of  intellect,  or  social 
position,  or  wealth,  or  race,  they  all  reappear  in  the  church  and 
are  provided  for  there  as  members  of  one  body.  Nor  is  he  speak- 
ing here  of  the  invisible  church  universal,  but  of  the  things  health- 
ful and  right  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  argues:  "If  the 
whole  body  were  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  if  the  whole  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?  But  now  hath  God  set  the 
members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him." 
His  thought  evidently  is  that  particles  thus  taken  from  all  the  di- 
visions of  human  life  are  incorporated  into  one  mass  by  a  mighty 
and  vital  principle — subjected  to  the  same  influence,  brought  un- 
der the  same  law,  wielded  as  one  living  frame,  though  they  be 
different  members.  There  is  here,  therefore,  an  absolute  and  irre- 
movable intolerance  of  class  distinctions  in  the  framing  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  church.  In  social  and  domestic  life  tiiey  have 
their  place — are  santioned  and  blessed  of  God  ;  but  "  lords  over 
God's  heritage  " — rulers,  standing  on  social  rank  or  distinctions  of 
race,  and  not  on  the  consent  and  appointment  of  the  church,  are 
not  known  to  the  New  Testament  theory  on  this  point,  has  thus 
been  stated  very  broadly  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  whatever 
parings  or  limitations  may  in  practice  be  found  necessary.  We 
admit,  at  once,  that  the  officers  of  a  church  must  often  be  chosen 
from  one  part  of  the  body  only  ;  for  there  only  will  be  found  the 
convergence  of  the  necessary  qualities ;  but  then,  it  is  because  of 
the  presence  of  these  qualities  these  men  are  chosen,  and  not  be- 
cause they  come  of  a  certain  stock,  or  have  reached  a  particular 
social  position. 

Now  in  the  separate  system,  this  particular  class  distinction  is 
taken  up,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  organization.  The 
whole  function  of  government  is  discharged  by  the  pastor,  who  is 
of  one  race,  and  the  whole  duty  of  obedience  is  assigned  to  the 
church,  which  is  of  the  other  race.  Under  the  conditions  of  so- 
ciety here,  there  are,  plainly,  two  ameliorations  of  this  evil  possi- 
ble. The  colored  members  might  be  fully  organized  into  a  church, 
having  elders  of  their  own  color,  and  white  pastors  ;  or  the  church 
might  be  composed  of  the  two  races,  and  the  whole  body  might 
be  subjected  to  a  session  of  white  men.  But  the  separate  system 
steers  carefully  between  these  two  expedients,  and  gives  us,  in  the 
church  as  in  the  world,  the  naked  rule  of  the  black  man  by  the 
white.  Indeed,  it  is  as  an  improvement  upon  the  second  of  these 
forms  of  organization,  as  already  existing  in  our  churches,  that  it 
was  called  into  existence. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  churches  of  mixed  membership 
had  taken  one  step  nearer  the  Scriptural   model,  in  that  they  or- 
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dain  elders  in  every  churchy  instead  of  appointing  oflScers  over  the 
flock.*  In  thera,  though  the  officers  are  white  men  only,  and  in 
this  respect  a  distinction  is  maintained,  (whether  the  case  admits 
of  farther  approximation  to  the  primitive  pattern,  is  a  question 
reserved  for  another  place,)  yet  these  officers  administer  tiie  same 
law  to  both  white  and  colored  members,  and  in  this  respect  the 
distinction  is  done  away. 

The  objection  here  advanced  is  certainly  weighty  ;  and  to  reply 
that  the  position  of  our  colored  members  is  anomalous,  and  the 
result  of  the  impact  of  civil  society  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  is  not  to  settle  the  question,  until  we  have  reduced  the 
anomaly  to  the  lowest  point  possible,  and  that  on  Scriptural  prin- 
ciples. 

We  are  constrained  to  offer  a  third  remark  upon  this  matter, 
80  much  involved  in  what  has  been  said  as  to  seem  a  repetition  of 
it,  yet  important  enough  toclaimabrief  but  distinct  consideratiouc 
It  is,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor  is  a  vital  point 
with  every  Christian  church,  and  that  to  cut  off  the  poor  from  it 
is  to  wound  and  impoverish  the  whole  body.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  and  enforced,  especially  in  these  unspiritual  and 
worldly  days,  that  each  church  is  a  missionary  committee — exists 
not  for  itself,  but  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  and  the  evangelia- 
ation  of  the  world.  It  is  of  exceeding  importance,  therefore,  to 
incorporate  the  missionary  element  in  every  church  by  blending 
the  destitute  with  the  enlightened.  It  is  one  of  the  moral  diseases 
of  the  day  to  make  all  this  evangelistic  labour  foreign  to  the 
churches.  They  like  such  buildings,  arrangement,  worship, 
preaching,  as  does  not  pre-suppose  the  presence  among  them  of 
the  ignorant,  the  lowly,  the  poor.  And  it  is  our  duty,  and  our 
vital  interest,  not  to  cultivate,  but  to  extirpate  this  feeling. 

So  far  as  the  reply  to  this  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  ne- 
groes will  worship  in  the  white  churches,  and  some  white  people 
in  the  churches  devoted  to  the  negroes,  we  have  considered  it 
already,  and  have  seen  that  while,  practically,  it  palliates  the  evil, 
it  does  not  alter  the  organic  law  of  the  separate  churches.  But 
there  is  another,  and  very  important  reply.  It  denies  that  the  ne- 
groes are  our  poor — point,  with  great  truth,  to  the  comfort  and 
plenty  in  which  they  live — and  bid  us  reserve  our  pity  for  our 
white  brethren  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  head,  or  a  morsel 
of  bread  wherewith  to  feed  their  children. 

All  this  we  freely  and  gladly  admit,  with  daily  thanks  to  Him 
who  has  enabled  us  to  fence  out  hunger  and  the  extreme  of  desti- 
tution from  our  dependant  population.  ^Nevertheless,  as  regards 
the  8ujpj[>ly  of  the  gospel^  the  negroes  are  our  poor.    If  we  have  not 
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compassion  on  them,  they  must  die  without  the  bread  of  life;  and 
this  is  jnst  the  point  which  our  argumeut  respects — the  missionary 
element,  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our  churches. 

A  word  will  suffice  for  the  irregularity  in  the  constitution  of 
these  churches,  as  respect,  our  form  of  government.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  press  this,  inasmuch  as  we  are  meeting  a  case  not  ima- 
gined when  that  admirable  constitution  was  prepared.  Dear  as  it 
is  to  us,  it  is  not  so  dear  as  the  souls  of  men,  or  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  if  it  should  prove  necessary  to  adjust  it  to 
this  great  enterprise,  we  thank  God  for  the  hope  we  have  that  the 
whole  church  with  one  voice  would  call  for  amendment  just  as 
large  and  free  as  the  exigency  demanded.^  The  question  at  pre- 
sent, however,  is  whether  any  alteration  in  practice  or  theory  is 
needed;  and  if  it  is,  whether  the  necessary  alteration  is  of  this 
kind.  Whether  the  present  provision  for  evangelist  and  mission- 
ary fields  does  not  cover  the  inception  of  Qvery  such  work,  and 
whether  the  mixed  churches  are  not  upon  the  very  basis  whereon 
we  ought  to  build?  Whether  the  wide-spread  establishment  of 
these  separate  churches  would  not  be  a  silent  revolution  in  our 
system  ?  That  changes  in  our  organization  of  some  kind  are  neces- 
sary, we  are  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing thus  far  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  change  we  need. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  clearly  some  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  separate  system  ;  it  remains,  now,  to  glance  at 
those  which  attach  to  the  other.  And  they  have  been  so  well  and 
fairly  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  Charleston  Pres- 
bytery, in  session  at  Barawell,  April,  1837,  that  we  shall  do  little 
more  than  quote  substantially  or  literally,  fVom  that  most  interest- 
ing document. 

We  urge  as  a  first  defect,  following  the  order  of  the  Appendix, 
that  "on  the  ordinary  plan  of  our  churches,  especially.in  cities, 
the  Gospel  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  fully  and  ef- 
fectually imparted  "  to  the  negroes.  "  There  may  be  some  in- 
stances, in  which,  by  extraordinary  exertion  and  by  means  of  extra 
services.  Pastors  succeed  in  imparting  the  Gospel  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  understood  by  them.  These  cases,  however,  are  rare. 
The  amount  of  labor  is  too  much  for  most  men,  and  for  the  sort  of 
labor  demanded,  many  are  unsuited.  To  meet  the  necessities  of 
both  whites  and  blacks  in  the  same  service  is  ordinarily  impossi- 
ble. If  he  gratifies  the  taste  of  the  whites,  the  blacks  do  not  un- 
derstand him,  and  if  he  preaches  so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
blacks,  the  expectations  of  the  whites  are  disappointed." 

We  should  like  to  strike  out  the  word  "especially"  so  as  to 
read  "our  churches  in  cities."  For  the  country  churches  have 
nobly  made  the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  given  half  their  Pastors' 
time  exclusively  to  the  negroes,  and,  in  the  villages,  by  one  ex- 
pedient  or  another  the  difiiculty  is  virtually  obviated.    But  the 
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demand  upon  their  Pastors  by  city-congregations  do  nearly  or 
quite  disable  thera  from  labor  properly  adapted  to  the  ignorant 
and  poor.  The  strong  tendency  is  to  grow  respectable,  prosper- 
ous and  refined,  in  such  a  way  (for  that  is  all  we  object  to)  as  to 
cut  them  off  entirely  from  the  lower  strata  of  society.  We  shall 
say  nothing  yet  of  the  remedy  ;  it  is  our  present  duty  to  state  the 
fact. 

A  second  point  of  prime  importance  is  that,  as  things  now 
stand,  the  blacks  cannot  experience  the  full  benefit  oi pastoral 
labor."  "Besides  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  other  functions  of  a 
Pastor  are  catechizing,  visiting,  administering  rule  and  discipline, 
and  performing  jnarriage  and  funeral  ceremonies."  Now,  on  the 
ordinary  plan,  how  much  of  this  labor  is  overtaken  ?  Facts  an- 
swer, "  but  little.  The  system  is  more  to  blame  than  the  Pastor. 
Can  a  man  discharge  his  duties  to  a  large  white  congregation,  and 
at  the  same  time  perform  the  labor  required  in  catechizing  colored 
candidates  for  church  membership  as  they  should  be,  visiting  the 
colored  sick  and  poor,  performing  funeral  and  marriage  ceremon- 
ies, and  above  all,  investigating  and  deciding  the  numerous  and 
tangled  cases  of  discipline  which  are  ever  arising  ?  He  cannot, 
simply  because  he  is  human." 

"  A  large  white  congregation" — perhaps  there  is  a  ray  of  light 
there.    We  will  look  at  it  again. 

A  third  argument  against  things  as  they  are  is  found  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  and  good  accommodation  for  the  colored  people. 
These  large  white  congregations  need  and  occupy  too  much  of  the 
space — too  much,  that  is,  for  the  accommodation  at  the  same  time 
of  their  proportion  of  the  negroes.  There  is  truth  and  force  in  this 
also. 

Yery  weighty  is  the  fourth  allegation  of  the  Appendix,  that 
colored  churches  under  white  Pastors  are  needed  as  a  "  bar  to  the 
collection  of  such  congregations  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  ignorant  colored  men."  In  such  congregations  "good  may  be 
done,  but  mingled  with  evil.  They  are  served  *  *  -^  by  uneduc- 
ated men,  and  where  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the 
ditch."  This  allegation  is  evidently  intended  to  derive  its  force 
from  the  beforenamed  defect  in  the  present  mixed  system.  But  in 
truth,  there  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  powerful  cause  at  work — 
the  instinctive^  inextinguishable  desire  for  congeniality  and  close 
drawn  ties  between  the  leader  of  worship  and  the  congregation :  a 
passion  strong  enough  to  override  the  petulance,  vanity  and  mis- 
rule of  ignorant  men — to  outlive  the  opposition  of  masters — to 
counterbalance  the  attractions  ofour  best  churches.  This  element 
in  the  calculation  must  be  fully  acknowledged,  and  wisely  and  ef- 
ficiently provided  for,  or,  in  our  humble  opinion,  our  hold  upon 
the  negroes  will  be  weakened  more  and  more,  and  in  the  end  cease 
altogether. 
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Looking  back,  now  upon  the  ground  we  have  traversed,  rather 
than  surveyed,  one  comprehensive  remark  suggests  itself.  The 
objections  to  the  separate  system,  are  objections  to  the  principle, 
and  are  modified  and  weakened  by  the  present  practice,  while  the 
objections  to  the  mixed  system,  are  altogether  practical,  and  their 
principle  stands  unassailable.  And  the  question  arises — though 
it  can  scarcely  need  to  be  discussed.  To  which,  as  intelligent  and 
farseeing  men,  shall  we  give  our  adhesion;  to  the  system  which 
springs  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Constitution  of 
our  Church,  and  admits  of  indefinite  development  toward  our  own 
ideal ;  or  to  that  which,  though  well-worked  by  wise  men,  departs 
from  our  principles  in  the  outset? 

^  We  have  no  patience  with  that  intolerance  of  anomalies  which 
would  consent  to  the  failure  of  any  good  work  rather  than  depart 
from  recognised  forms  ;  but  we  submit  the  question,  whether, 
first,  that  is  not  something  more  than  anomalous  to  which  our  argu- 
ments under  the  first  head  fairly  apply ;  and  secondly,  whether, 
considering  the  separate  system  as  an  anomaly,  its  advocates 
have  not  yet  to  complete  the  proof  of  its  necessity. 

Leaving  that  witli  them,  let  us  now  attempt  to  show  how  the 
"  mixed  system  "  may  be  so  developed  as  to  meet  the  exigencies, 
and  begin  to  perform  the  work,  which  has  here  pressed  itself  upon 
our  attention.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  bar  the  inference 
that,  because  we  fail  in  presenting  a  perfectly  satisfactory  scheme, 
the  Church  must  necessarily  fall  back  upon  the  separate  system. 
The  true  inference  would  be — and  we  hasten  to  write  it — that 
wiser  heads,  more  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  more  thoroughly  in- 
formed with  the  spirit  of  our  polity,  and  better  able  to  vindicate 
the  truth,  should  lend  their  utmost  energies  to  the  help  of  the 
Church,  now  entangled  among  her  foes  in  the  meshes  of  this  great 
problem,  and  sorely  bested  by  it — trying  often  times  in  vain  to 
feed  and  protect  her  own-stumbling  upon  those  she  meant  to  help — 
bewildered,  but  not  desponding  ;  weakened,  but  not  discomfited  ; 
foiled  thus  far,  but  rising  again  to  the  work  with  a  purer  heart  and 
a  better,  because  a  more  spiritual,  hope  in  her  Great  Captain.  Let 
it  not,  therefore,  be  counted  presumption  to  us  that  we  have  coveted 
the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish,  even  though  we  fail. 

To  set  forth  our  thought  upon  this  matter,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary that  three  grand  axioms  concerning  the  Churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  stated  and  applied.  Perhaps  another  opportunity 
may  arise  for  a  full  elaboration  of  them. 

The  first  axiom  is,  that  every  church  is  set  as  truly  for  the 
"  gathering  "  as  for  "  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  life."  It 
will  instantly  follow,  that  no  church  is  in  a  scriptural  position — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  place  of  health  or  spiritual  honor — that  regards 
only  the  conservation  of  what  has  already  been  attained  ;  or  which 
maintains  itself  in  a  condition  which  virtually  excludes  aggression 
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and  missionary  life.  The  application  we  make  is  that  large  churches 
should  colonize^  and  reduce  their  swollen  bulk — not  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  life  can  be  sustained,  but  to  the  point  of  highest  in- 
dividual efficiency.  We  proceed  briefly  to  justify  this  application. 
An  overgrown  church  falls  below  the  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
because  it  outruns  the  pastor's  ability  to  watch  over  the  flock. 
There  are  no  more  hours  in  his  day  than  in  another  man's  ;  his 
locomotion  is  by  the  same  means  ;  his  appliances  for  reaching  and 
moving  his  people  are  the  same.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  there- 
fore, the  eflect  of  the  growtli  of  the  church  is  just  a  more  minute 
Bubdivision  of  his  efibrtsifheis  sanguine  and  energetic,  a  slacking 
of  them  if  he  is  despondent,  a  partial  distribution  of  them  if  he  is 
weak.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  elders  are  his  assist- 
ants and  must  supply  what  is  lacking  in  him,  it  leaves  the  fact, 
unaltered  as  regards  the  Pastor  ;  and  the  notorious,  the  unquestion- 
able tendency  of  this  state  of  things,  is  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  congregation  monopolize  more  or  less  completely  the  cares  of 
the  Pastor.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  argument  quoted  from  the 
Appendix — that  "a  large  white  congregation"  absorbs  the  energ- 
ies of  the  Pastor  and  compels  him  to  neglect  the  colored  peo])le. 
Now,  if  the  Pastor's  influence  is  necessary  to  the  highest  individ- 
ual efficiency  of  the  members,  and  a  large  church  outruns  his 
ability  to  supply  that  influence,  then  our  syllogism  is  complete, 
and  very  large  churche§  fall  below  the  highest  point  of  efliciency 
possible  to  them. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  the  necessity  impressed  on  large 
bodies  to  move  in  masses  and  not  by  individuals.  Such  churches 
must  abound  in  meetings,  speeches  and  resolutions — in  commit- 
tees, boards  and  delegations ;  they  learn  to  do  that  immediately^ 
"which  the  highest  welfare  of  the  particular  members  requires 
should  be  done  immediately.  Now  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the 
life  and  individuality  of  each  man  must  be  held  in  obeyance,  in 
order  that  they  may  move  in  mass  ;  and  the  highest  point  of  in- 
dividual eflSciency  is  again  seen  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  numbers 
and  external  prosperity  of  the  church. 

Now  this  absorption  of  the  individual  is  itself  a  very  serious  loss, 
and  not  remedied  if  we  suppose  such  a  systematic  sub-division  of 
labour  as  appoints  a  definite  duty  to  every  man.  He  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  machinery  from  the  outset,  and  his  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility weakened  by  it.  Besides,  this  devotion  to  the  one  duty 
assigned  him  by  the  supposition  has  itself  a  tendency  to  cramp 
the  mind.  If  we  take  the  supposition  of  the  previous  paragraph, 
then,  the  tendency  of  the  large  church  is  and  make  soldiers  of  the 
line  instead  of  riflemen — parts  of  a  mass  instead  of  independent 
actors  ;  if  we  take  the  second  supposition,  then  the  tendency  is  to 
make  grinders  of  pin's  points  instead  of  thinkers,  inventors,  living 
men. 
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Once  more — there  is  great  danger  with  such  churches  of  with- 
drawing ncien's  eyes-from  spiritual  to  carnal  indications  and  sources 
of  strength.  J^urnbers,  wealth,  and  splendidly  appointed  services 
grow  but  too  easily  in  importance  to  our  gross  minds ;  and  the  faith 
thus  wrongly  bestowed  reduces  greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  people. 

It  will  doubtless  be  repied  that  these  evils  are  foreseen  and 
fought  against;  we  hasten  to  admit  it.  There  are  no  evils  against 
which  prayer  and  pains  will  not  largely  avail.  Yet  the  only  re- 
levant question  is  not,  whether  these  evils  are  palliated,  but 
whether  they  are  inevitable  y  or,  if  inevitable,  whether  there  is 
not  another  system  which  reduces  them  to  a  minimum,  while  this 
system  (as  we  have  seen)  cherishes  them.  We  maintain  that  there 
is,  and  we  urge  its  consideration  upon  our  readers.  Give  us  churches, 
every  member  of  which  can  claim  and  receive  a  fair  share  of  hi,4 
Pastor's  time  and  care — where  the  aroma  of  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  can  be  infused  into  their  lives — where  their  individuality 
can  be  preserved  and  the  utmost  amount  of  good  be  accomplished 
by  each,  and  the  largest  net  result  be  attained  by  the  whole  body. 

Just  here  we  approach  the  second  axiom  we  wish  to  apply. 
The  '''' jperfecting  of  the  saint  in  this  life  "  involves  the  drawing 
out  into  action  of  all  his  powers  and  graces.  And  thougli  this 
point  was  touched  upon,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  was  with  a 
different  argumentative  aspect  from  that  now  before  us.  The 
question  there  was  of  the  efficient  aggressiveness  of  the  church ; 
here,  it  is  of  the  spiritual  perfecting  of  the  members.  Such  is  the 
unalterable  oneness  of  a  man — his  atomism^  if  we  may  coin  a  word — • 
that  no  one  of  his  powers  can  be  neglected,  whether  passive  or  ac- 
tive, without  damage  to  the  whole  of  him.  Symmetrical  develop- 
ment is  the  condition  of  healtby  life;  and  this  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  Providential  environments, 
without  our  will,  accomplish  a  part  of  this  work  ;  the  remainder  is 
devolved  upon  man.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  providing 
a  place  and  duties  for  every  member  in,  its  body  should  enter 
into  the  very  structure  and  the  daily  working  of  every  church, 
though  not  always,  perhaps,  into  its  written  constitution.  It  is  not 
enough  that  as  head  or  member  of  a  family,  as  citizen  or  stranger, 
as  master,  or  servant,  he  has  work  to  do;  his  power  as  a  christian, 
the  resources  of  his  spiritual  citizenship,  his  zeal  as  a  believer  and 
lover  of  his  God,  must  have  all  possible  play,  and  must  learn  to 
bear  the  strain  of  arduous  exertion. 

The  application  to  be  made  of  this  principle  is,  that  no  church 
is  soundly  constituted,  a  certain  class  of  whose  members  are  mere 
dependents  and  hangers-on.  That  there  will  be  neiitv Sils,  faineans^ 
in  every  church,  is  only  too  true ;  but  they  must  be  seen  and  felt 
to  be  a  foreign  element;  the  attitude  of  affairs  should  be  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  their  sloth  and  barreness.  And  here  will  be 
seen,  we   think,  the   bearing  of  the  remark  to  which  we  were 
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brought  a  few  pages  back,  concerng  the  inextinguishable  desire  of 
congeniality  and  close  drawn  ties  in  worship.  The  negroes  must 
to  some  extent  participate  in  the  social  service  of  God;  and  the 
talents  that  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  possesion  of  some  of  them 
for  counselling,  guiding,  and  leading  in  worship,  must  be  drawn 
out  and  employed^  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  established 
officers  of  the  church.  *'If  all  things  done  in  the  church  should 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  so  especially  should  the  gifts  of 
the  "  gifted  "  be  exercised  under  and  within  the  limits  of  well  de- 
fined and  absolute  regulations.  The  tridy  gifted  and  the  right 
minded,  the  zealous  and  the  modest,  will  rejoice  to  submit  them- 
selves to  such  restraints  which  will  at  once  sustain  them  against 
their  own  timidity  and  misgivings,  and  defend  them  against  the 
,^stlings  of  independent  competitors."* 

The  third  axiom  to  which  we  appeal  is,  that  in  order  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  church,  there  must  be  constant  interac- 
tion of  all  the  parts.  This  has  been  so  abundantly  illustrated  by 
Paul  that  we  shall  not  venture  an  argument  upon  it.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  more  than  one  Apostle  has  confounded 
our  logical  deductions  from  the  temple-like  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  by  calling  it  a  "  living^^  temple.  Keturning  thus  to 
its  best  analogon,  the  human  frame,  we  see  that  it  is  not  permkted 
the  blood  to  curdle  in  slow  assimilation  within  this  or  the  other 
member;  it  must  fly  from  the  heart  with  a  swift  largess  to  every 
limb,  and  back  to  the  deep  and  central  shrine,  there  to  be  inter- 
fused, and  poured  out  in  the  endless  commerce  of  life  upon  the 
whole  body. 

Our  application  here  is  not  far  to  seek ;  every  church  must 
jealously  guard  against  the  resolution  of  its  mass  into  diff'erent 
congregations  worshipping  within  the  same  walls.  One  of  the 
sorest  evils  under  the  sun  is  doubtless  the  inevitable  gravitation  of 
custom  into  routine  and  thence  to  formalism.  Another  is,  the 
tendency  of  churched  formed  out  of  originally  various  elements 
to  dissiniilate  them,  and  settle  back  into  those  elements.  And  one 
indispensable  mode  of  warding  oft'  these  dangers  is  found  in  the 
suggestion  just  made — to  take  up  into  the  body  materials  from 
every  side,  and  hold  them  in  unity  by  the  might  of  Christian  life; 
that  is,  by  the  in  working  grace  of  God. 

But  we  are  most  unwillingly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
subject  cannot  be  justly  dealt  with  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  an 
article.  Yet  we  linger,  with  a  feeling  near  of  kin  to  tenderness, 
upon  the  beautiful  hope  that  has  risen  upon  our  thoughts — the 
hope  of  a  Church  of  the  Future  that  shall  be  indeed  the  Garden 
of  God ;  where  the  lofty  and  lowly,  the  fruit  and  blosom  of  many 
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climes,  the  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  reclaimed  and  grafted,  shall 
blend  their  several  gifts  in  perfect  tribute  to  the  Heavenly  Hus- 
bandman— where  those  whom  He  hath  "joined  together"  in  faith 
and  holiness,  and  in  daily  life,  shall  not  be  "put  asunder"  in 
worship — where  the  "rich  and  the  poor"  shall  yet  more  happily 
"  meet  together,"  before  the  Lord  who  is  "  the  Father  of  them 
all."     This  is  Utopian,   no   doubt,  there  is  Utopia  in  all   things 

food — that  sweet  faint  perfume  from  the  Paradise  so  far  away  ! 
hit  what  then? 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  EOCKS. 


BY  HUGH  MILLLEB. 


The  world  has  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  experi- 
enced by  the  news  of  Hugh  Miller's  decease.  For  the  Stone 
Mason  of  Crodmarty  had  hewn  out  for  himself  by  the  diligent 
^  culture  of  magnificent  endowments  a  fame  wide  as  the  world.  Rude 
and  ignorant  laborers  had  ceased  to  be  his  companions  and  the 
wise  and  learned  had  welcomed  him  as  a  peer  to  their  brotherhood ; 
the  bleak  hill-side  and  quarry  had  been  exchanged  for  the  study — 
the  mason's  hammer  for  the  pen — poverty  for  comparative  aflu- 
ence  and  obscurityifor  a  renown  honorably  won  and  undimmed  by 
a  stain.  Master  oi  a  style  which  for  pictorial  vigor  and  accuracy, 
is  under  the  cirsumstances  of  his  early  life  absolutely  marvellous ; 
endowed  with  a  native  sense  which  preserved  him  even  in  his 
loftiest  flights  from  extravagance  and  exaggeration  ;  vigorous  and 
powerful  in  argument ;  subtle  in  analysis ;  keen  in  observation  ;  of 
a  lively  and  graceful  fancy,  he  added  yet  one  crowning  charm  to 
manifold  accomplishments,  b}^  which  to  endear  himself  to  the  wise 
and  good,  namely,  the  consecration  of  his  powers  to  the  noblest 
work  for  which  an  immortal  being  can  live — the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  Maker.  It  must  be  long  ere  the  thoughtful  student 
of  God's  providence,  can  recover  from  the  sorrow  and  alarm  with 
which  he  sees  such  a  man  cut  down  in  the  strength  of  his  years 
and  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  "  when  his  eye  was  not  dim  "  nor 
his  natural  strength  abated  and  by  means  so  inscrutable  and  sor- 
rowful. But  whilst  we  render  most  heartily  this  tribute — whilst 
we  admit  the  genius  and  power  of  the  writer — whilst  we  readily 
confess  that  in  this  last  work  of  his  hands  which  comes  to  us  sanc- 
tified by  death  and  can  be  read  only  with  tears  of  sorrowing  love 
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and  reverence  there  are  passages  altogether  equal  to  any  which  he 
has  ever  written,  we  are  yet  constrained  k),say  that  in  its  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  geological  facts  it  is  marred  by  the  most 
extraordinary  inaccuracies,  in  its  exegesis  of  the  Saered  Text 
blurred  by  the  most  fanciful,  forced  and  unnatural  devices,  that  it 
is  wanting  in  logical  unity  and  coherence  and  that  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  its  main  topic,  namely,  the  reconciliation  of  so-called  geo- 
logical science  with  the  Mosaic  Record,  it  is  a  total  and  most 
lamentable  failure.  That  portion  of  the  book  which  specially 
deals  with  the  topic  under  discussion,  is  comprised  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Lectures,  entitled  "The  Two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geo- 
logical " — in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  entitled  "Geology  in  its  Bearings 
on  the  Two  Theologies,"  and  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  entitled 
"The  Noachian  Deluge."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that 
Mr.  Miller  takes  for  granted  the  certainty  of  that  hypothesis  adopt- 
ed almost  universally  by  Geologists,  by  which  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust  and  the  entombment  in  its  strata  of  organic  remains 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  referred  to  the  operation  of  causes 
now  in  existence,  essentially  the  same  in  energy,  number  and  ex- 
tent of  area  ever  which  their  force  is  felt  and  consequently  involv- 
ing the  lapse  of  an  almost  immeasurable  period  of  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  result  in  question — and  his  controversy  is 
with  those  Biblical  critics  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  text  who 
hold  that  the  Mosaic  Record  fixes  the  creation  of  the  "  earth  and 
all  things  therein"  at  near  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  within  the 
space  of  six  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  Now  in  this 
state  of  the  case  Mr.  Miller  affirms, 

1.  That  the  only  part  of  the  Mosaic  Record  with  which  Geolo- 
gy has  to  do  is  the  work  of  the  Third,  Fifth  and  Sixth  days — which 
we  grant. 

2.  That  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  Record  are  to  be  regarded  as 
indefinitely  prolonged  periods,  which  let  us  for  the  pesent  also 
grant. 

3.  That  the  Mosaic  Record  is  not  a  history  of  literal  events  as 
they  occurred  but  a  vision  which  appeard — as  a  moving  panorama 
— a  great  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  tranced  and  illuminated  seer, 
the  salient  points  of  which  alone  he  seized  and  described,  which 
for  the  present  also  let  us  grant. 

4.  That  admitting  these  propositions  the  Geological  Record  is 
precisely  one  with  the  Mosaic  Record,  which  we  emphatically  de- 
ny— here  and  now  let  us  introduce  Mr.  Miller's  own  representation 
of  this  coincidence. 

"  The  Geologist,"  he  says,  "  in  his  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine 
with  the  geological  record  I  repeat  has  only  three  of  the  six  peri- 
ods of  creation  to  account  for — the  period  of  plants — the  period 
of  great  sea  monsters  and  creeping  things  and  the  period  of  cattle 
and  the  beasts  of  the  earth.     He  is  called  on  to  question  his  sys- 
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terns  and  formations  regarding  the  remains  of  these  three  great 
periods  and  of  these  only.  And  the  question  once  fairly  stated, 
what,  I  ask,  is  the  reply  ?  All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that 
the  vast  geological  scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great  parts. 

There  are  many  lesser  divisions — divisions  into  systems,  form- 
ations, deposits,  beds,  strata ;  but  the  master  division  in  each  of 
which  we  find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even 
the  unpractised  eye  can  detect  the  difference  are  simply  three — 
the  Palaeozoic  or  oldest  fossiliferous  division ;  the  Secondary  or 
middle  fosailiferous  division ;  and  the  Tertiary  or  latest  fossilifer- 
ous division.  In  the  first  or  Palseozoic  division  we  find  corals- 
crustaceous  molluscs,  fishes,  and  in  the  later  formations  a  few  re- 
ptiles. But  none  of  these  classes  of  organisms  give  the  leading 
character  to  the  Palaeozoic  ;  they  do  not  constitute  the  prominent 
feature  or  render  it  more  remarkable  as  a  scene  of  life  than  any  of 
the  divisions  which  followed.  That  which  chiefly  distinguished 
the  Palaeozoic  from  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  was  its 
gorgeous  flora.  It  was  emphatically  the  period  of  plants,  of  herbs 
yielding  seed  after  their  kind.  *  *  *  *  *  In  no  other 
age  did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a  flora,  and  once  more.  The 
geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patent  to  all  that  the  first 
great  period  of  organized  being  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaic 
Kecord  peculiarly  a  period  of  herbs  and  trees  yielding  seed  after 
their  kind." 

It  may  seem  a  harsh  averment,  but  truth  requires  us  to  say 
that  these  are  here  almost  as  many  inaccuracies  as  statements.  It 
is  far  from  being  correct  to  say  that  all  Geologists  are  agreed  as  to 
this  trinal  division  of  fossiliferous  strata,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by 
inspection  of  their  tables  of  classification  prefixed  to  the  last  edition 
of  Hitchcock's  Geology  and  given  though  not  so  fully  in  all  the 
manuals,  and  exhibiting  such  a  diversity  as  must  make  the  reader, 
especially  if  he  remembers  the  object  and  abstract  worth  of  these 
classifications,  pause  in  ast  onishment  at  such  an  assertion. 

These  tables  are  from  the  highest  authorities,  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  if  Geologists  were  called  upon  in  the  present  state  of  Pa- 
Iseontological  knowledge  to  make  a  classification  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  based  upon  peculiar  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  they 
would  all  agree  with  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  in  his  affirmation  that  "  if  we 
were  disposed  on  palseontological  grounds,  to  divide  the  entire 
fossiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those  in 
the  above  table  (corresponding  to  Mr.  Miller's)  and  more  nearly 
co-ordinate  in  value  thun  the  sections  called  primary^  secondary, 
and  tertiary^  we  might  perhaps  adopt  the  six  groups  given  in  the 
next  table  "  which  are. 

1.  Post  Pleiocene  &  Tertiary. 

2.  Cretaceous. 

3.  Oolitic. 

4.  Triassic. 
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6.  Permian,  Carboniferous,  &  Devonian. 
6.  Silurian  &  Cambrian. 

And  he  adds  that  even  tliis  would  be  liable  to  change  and  could 
only  be  provisional,  so  little  have  the  fossils  been  studied  and  so 
constant  is  the  accessions  of  palaeontological  facts  by  virtue  of 
which  all  our  division  as  yet,  are  premature  and  unreliable. 

So  baseless  is  the  dream  of  Mr.  Miller,  that  there  is  any  such 
paljxiontological  day  as  his  "  Palaeozoic  " — so  unfounded  and  con- 
tradictory of  geological  fact  is  the  notion  that  we  have  in  this  group 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Permian  a  great  palseontoldgical  unity, 
and  yet  let  the  reader  notice  that,  for  the  argument  of  Mr.  Miller, 
this  is  an  indispensable  requirement.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest 
ground  for  asserting  even  if  we  were  to  gtant  the  existence  of  this 
day,  that  it  was  pre-eminently  "a  day  of  plants  of  herb  yielding 
seed  after  its  kind."  The  boldest  theorizer  would  not  dare  to  af- 
firm this  of  any  part  of  this  Palaeozoic  day — nor  does  Mr.  Miller, 
when  he  comes  to  apply  it  in  so  many  words,  except  the  Carboni- 
ferous, and  now  what  is  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  that 
whole  pal8eoz6ic  day  which  Mr.  Miller  speaks  ?  Let  the  reader 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  following  latest  estimate  of  the  thicknesses  of 
the  respective  members  of  this  group. 

Permian,  1,000  ft. 

Carboniferous,  10,000  " 

Old  Redsandstone,  10,000  " 

Silurian,  7,500  " 

Cambrian,  20,000  " 

Cumbrian,  10,000  " 

Here  we  have,  for  it  is  confessedly  true  only  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks,  if  of  them,  a  statement  which  it  applicable  only  to  about 
one-fifth  of  this  palaeozoic  day.  So  far  as  mere  negative  evidence 
is  concerned,  in  the  Cumbrian,  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata,  we 
have  only  a  few  fucoid  impressions — in  the  Old  Red  in  addition  to 
these,  a  specimen  of  coniferous  wood  extremely  important  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  and  in  the  Permian,  a  flora  diminished  in 
quantity  but  allied  in  character  to  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  we 
ask  now  if  it  be  fair  or  just  in  this  state  of  the  facts  to  use  as  an 
argument  in  relation  to  tliis  whole  palaeozoic  day  what  is  true  only 
of  a  very  small  fraction  of  it?  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  as  we 
have  accepted  the  hypothesis  that  this  creative  day  was  presented 
to  Moses  in  the  form  of  vision,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
seer  would  be  arrested  by  and  describe  this  sudden  outburst  of 
floral  life  which  characterized  the  carboniferous  era  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else — all  else  being  so  insignificant  as  not  to  awaken  an 
emotion  and  therefore  passed  by.  Sow  there  is  not  on  record  a 
more  singular  evidence  of  the  obliquity  of  vision  that  a  foregone 
conclusion  can  effect,  than  this  objection  manifests  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Miller,  and  he  shall  himself  give  us  a  picture  of  the   ages  pre- 
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ceding  the  coal — Mr.  Miller  of  the  "  Old  Redsandstone  "  shall 
assist  us  in  rectifying  Mr.  Miller  of  "The  testimony  of  the  Rocks." 
Of  the  Silurian  Epoch — "  Life  abounded  on  all  these  platforms  and 
in  shapes  the  most  wonderlul.  The  peculiar  ericriuites  of  the  group 
rose  in  miniature  forests  and  spread  forth  their  sentient  petals  by 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  amid  the  waters  ;  vast  ridges  of  corals 
peopled  by  their  innumerable  builders — numbers  without  number 
— rose  high  amid  the  shallows  ;  the  chambered  shells  had  become 
abundant — the  simpler  testacea  still  more  so ;  extinct  forms  of  the 
graptolite,  or  sea  pen  existed  by  myriads,  and  the  formation  had  a 
class  of  creatures  in  advance  of  the  many  legged  annelids  of  the 
other." 

Of  the  upper  silurian,  after  a  vivid  description  of  the  forms  of  its 
fish — he  adds  "  Judging,  too,  from  this  ancient  deposit,  they  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  not  by  individuals  and  pairs  but  by  whole 
myriads. 

"  Forthwith  the  sands  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarmed  ;  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave  in  plumps  and  sculls." 

The  fish-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  Rock  abounds  more  in  osse- 
ous remains  than  an  ancient  burying-ground.  And  of  this  Siluri- 
an period  and  before  the  old  Red  Sandstone's  first  layer  had  been 
cast  down  as  sediment  from  its  waters,  he  says  "  Tne  earth  had 
already  become  a  vast  sepulchre,  to  a  depth  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  sea  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis  over  its 
surface." 

And  finally  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  **  Generations  lived, 
died,  and  were  entombed  in  the  ever  'growing  depositions.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  pursued  their  instincts  by  myriads,  happy  in 
existence,  over  the  surface  which  covered  the  broken  and  perishing 
remains  of  their  predecessors  and  then  died  and  were  entombed  in 
turn,  leaving  a  higher  platform  and  a  similar  destiny  to  the  gene- 
rations that  succeeded.  Whole  races  hecame  extinct  through  what 
process  of  destruction  who  can  tell  ?  Other  races  sprang  into  ex- 
istence through  that  adorable  power  which  One  only  can  conceive 
and  One  only  can  exert." 

And  this  is  the  "dish  of  herbs  "  "  yielding  seed  after  its  kind  " 
to  which  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  "  invites  us ;  this  is  the 
period  of  which  we  are  seriously  told  that  "  the  geologic  evidence 
is  patent  to  all,"  that  it  was  preeminently  a  period  of  plants,  when 
through  four-fifths  of  it  at  least  the  seas  swarmed  with  multitudi- 
nous and  wondrous  forms  of  animal  life,  of  which  there  is  no  more 
graphic,  vivid  and  truthful  delineation  than  that  which  Mr.  Miller 
himself  furnishes.  Truly  this  Seer  must  have  been  profoundly 
tranced  who  could  see  nothing  to  call  pen  or  pencil  into  exercise — 
70 
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to  excite  his  wonder  and  reverence,  until  the  carboniferous  flora 
bui-st  upon  his  vision,  and  who  could  forget,  even  amid  its  tropical 
beauty  and  luxuriance,  the  miracles  of  God's  creative  power  and 
wisdom,  teeming  in  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  Seas. 

But  grant  all  that  could  be  asked,  and  let  us  consider  a  little 
more  closely  the  declaration  "  that  in  no  other  age  did  the  world 
ever  witness  such  a  flora ;  the  youth  of  the  earth  was  peculiarly  a 
green  and  umbrageous  youth."  Now  we  hesitate  and  the  most 
cautious  reasoners  on  geological  facts,  do  unanimously  hesitate  to 
make  any  such  affirmation.  The  only  conclusion  which  legitimate- 
ly follows  from  the  enormous  coal  deposites,  is  not  that  there  was 
a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  life  upon  the  globe  than  at  previous 
or  subsequent  epochs,  but  that  there  were  Tuore  favorable  circum- 
stances for  its  preservation,''^  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  agree- 
ing with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  "  until  we  better  understand  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  animals  and  plants,  al  1 
Buch  generalizations  from  purely  negative  evidence  are  premature 
and  unreliably,"  and  as  corrective  of  any  extreme  confidence  in 
Mr.  Miller's  hasty  assertion,  we  may  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
whole  number  of  fossil  vegetables  hitherto  discovered  and  described 
does  not  exceed  two  thousand,  whilst  of  existing  species,  the  pro- 
duct of  creative  power,  during  Mr.  Miller's  third  day  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  /  the  flora  of  his  palaeozoic  day  is  con- 
stituted chiefly  of  orders  of  plants,  which  bear  now  a  most  insignifi- 
cant proportion  to  the  higher,  and  though  they  attained  a  gigantic 
size  and  were  of  singular  form  yet  how  this  justifies  the  assertion 
that  the  world  had  never  seen  such  a  flora  before  or  since,  it  is 
difiicult  to  conceive ;  but  as  we  intend  to  employ  this  fact  forth- 
with, we  waive  all  further  question  now  as  to  the  Geology  of  this 
Palaeozoic  day,  and  granting  that  there  is  such  athingpalaeontologi- 
cally,  and  that  it  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  type  of  life,  and  that 
this  type  of  life,  is  its  peculiar  and  abundant  vegetation,  then  we 
affirm  that  it  is  not  described  in  the  Mosaic  Record,  and  that  no 
just  interpretation  of  that  record  can  make  it  by  any  possibility 
descriptive  of  the  vegetation  of  the  rocks  from  the  Cambrian  to 
the  Permian  formations,  inclusive;  that  is  to  say  Mr.  Miller's 
exegesis  of  the  Mosaic  Record  is  as  vicious  and  defective  as  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Geological  Record.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
following  passages  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis : 

*•  And  God  said,  'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  Tcind^ 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth  and  it  was  so." 

"And  God  said,  'Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
Beed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  and  every  tree,  in  the 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  !  TO  YOU  IT  SHALL 
BE  FOR  MEAT.' " 
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"And  out  of  the  ground,  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow,  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  foodP 

If  any  thing  be  clear  from  these  passages  (and  the  more  closely 
they  are  examined  in  the  original  the  clearer  does  this  become)  it 
is  that  here  is  the  record  of  God's  creative  power  exercised  in  the 
production  of  those  plants  which  are  chiefly  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  man's  life — of  the  whole  animal  life  on  the  globe — there  is 
in  tlie  Bible  no  record  of  the  creation  of  all  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  unless  it  be  in  these  passages  and  yet  of  the  existence  of 
these  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Miller's  palae- 
ozoic day — and  once  more  we  call  attention  to  the  statement  of 
this  fatal  fact,  made  by  Mr.  Miller  himself,  in  terms  the  most 
exclusive  and  absolute,  and  what  is  more  singular  in  this  very 
"  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  pag  e  78,  "  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  sombre,  unproductive  character  of  the  earliest,  terrestrial  flora 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  a  flora  unfitted  apparently, 
for  the  support  of  either  graminiverous  bird  or  herbivorous  quadru- 
ped. The  singularly  profuse  vegetation  of  the  coal  measures,  was 
with  all  its  wild  luxuriance,  of  a  resembling  cast.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears neither  flock  nor  herd  could  have  lived  on  its  greenest  and 
richest  plains ;  nor  does  even  the  flora  of  the  olite  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  least  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  shepherd  or  herds- 
Not  until  we  enter  on  the  Tertiary  periods,  do  we  find 


man. 


fioras  amid  which  man  might  have  profitably  labored  as  a  dresser 
of  gardens,  a  tiller  of  fields  or  a  keeper  of  flocks  and  herds.  I^ay, 
there  are  whole  orders  and  families  of  plants  of  the  very  flrst  im- 
portance to  man  which  do  not  appear  until  late  in  even  the  Tertiary 
Ages.  Some  degree  of  doubt  must  always  attach  to  merely  nega- 
tive evidenc ;  but  Agassiz,  a  geologist  whose  statements  must  be 
received  with  respect  by  every  student  of  the  science,  finds  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  order  of  the  Rosacese  —  an  order  more  im- 
portant to  the  gardener  than  almost  any  other,  and  to  which  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  quince,  the  peach,  the 
apricot,  the  nectorine,  the  almond,  the  raspberry,  the  straw- 
berry and  the  various  bramble-berries  belong,  together  with 
all  the  roses  and  the  potentillas,  was  introduced  only  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  man.  And  the  true  grasses — a  still 
more  important  order,  which,  as  the  corn-bearing  plants  of  the 
Agriculturist,  feed  at  the  present  time,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
human  species,  and  in  their  humbler  varieties  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  grazing  animals,  scarce  appear  in  the  fossil  state  at  all." 
This  is  plain  and  true,  indisputable  by  any  man  at  this  hour  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  geological  knowledge,  but  notice  what 
ruin  it  works  to  Mr.  Miller's  theory  or  what  folly  and  inanity  it 
puts  into  the  Mosaic  Record,  for,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  11th  and 
12th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  describe  the  fiora  of  the 
Palaeozoic  day — and  this  flora  excludes  all  the  higher  orders  of 
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plants — but  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  creation  of  plants  and 
consequently  in  a  professed  record  of  the  creation,  for  man's  bene- 
fit, all  the  vegetable  world  most  necessary  to  him  and  in  which  he 
must  perforce  feel  the  deepest  interest  is  passed  by  in  utter  silence. 
Once  more  the  only  account  of  a  creation  of  plants  is  in  the  11th 
and  12th  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis — but  Mr.  Miller  de- 
clares this  to  be  excactly  descriptive-  of  the  Palaeozoic  day — he 
must  therefore  apply  the  language  used  subsequently  in  the  record, 
in  relation  to  this  creation,  to  the  flora  of  the  Palaeozoic  day  and 
say  it  was  "  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food "  and  "  it 
shall  he  for  meat  to  you^''  Courteous  reader,  we  invite  you  to  a 
Palaeozoic  "  dinner  of  herbs  "  —  we  will  search  its  morasses — ex- 
plore its  dusky  thickets  and  thread  its  tangled  forests  to  be  your 
purveyor  or  caterer ;  the  courses  may  be  few  and  the  entertain- 
ment lenten  but  the  best  the  garden  yields  shall  be  yours  ;  if  that 
dish  of  club-mosses  and  that  salad  of  ferns  be  not  very  satifying — 
experiment  upon  that  stack  of  scouring  rushes  (Equiectaceae)  and  if 
they  serve  only  the  double  purpose  of  whetting  teeth  and  appetite, 
you  may  perhaps  pick  from  that  pyramid  of  cones,  the  central  orna- 
ment of  our  board,  something  more  palatable,  and  if  we  cannot 
offer  you  "  the  juice  crushed  from  the  purple  cluster,"  we  can  pre- 
sent for  your  epicurean  criticism,  the  nuts  which  should  be  accom- 
panied by  it  and  we  promise  you  if  you  crack  the  Trigonocarpum 
and  pick  out  its  mysterious  kernel  you  shall  do  more  than  the 
Geologists  have  yet  done.  Is  it  credible  that  any  Seer  however 
tranced  by  this  floral  vision,  would  not  under  the  clorifying  influ- 
ence of  a  relentless  appetite  fully  awake,  catch  some  faint  glimpses 
of  the  multitudinous  fish  "  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales  " 
were  gliding  "  under  the  green  wave,"  and  realize  at  least  momen- 
tarily the  existence  of  the  "  huge  crustaceans  "  and  the  inviting  mol- 
lusks,  that  swarmed  in  the  waters  around  him  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  single  word,  respecting  the  de- 
vice resorted  to  by  Dr.  Kurtz  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Miller  to  evade 
the  seeming  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  exegesis,  namely  that  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  is  a  vision.  The  device  though  specificially 
new  is  generically  old.  It  has  been  a  myth,  an  allegory,  a  series  of 
symbols,  and  old  and  loose  tradition,  or  two  narratives,  the  patched 
and  pieced  mosaic  of  two  or  more  writers  working  on  old  records 
or  ancient  traditions,  and  now  fitly  enough  for  the  use  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put,  it  is  a  vision,  which  may  be  classed  with  the  other 
surprising  discoveries  of  that  imaginative  nation  whose  acknowl- 
edged kingdom  is  the  air. 

It  is  a  device  not  authorized  by  the  writers — not  justifyed  by 
the  style — not  at  all  congurous  with  the  subject — contradicted  by 
the  express  statement,  similar  to  that  which  introduces  the  history 
of  Christ's  ancestors,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  "  and  in  flat  opposition  to  the  uniform  reference  to 
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it  in  the  word  of  God,  as  a  literal  and  enact  record  of  God's  crea- 
tive acts,  trusted  in  and  relied  upon  as  such.  Nothing,  we  are 
persuaded,  but  the  exigencies  of  a  favorite  theory  could  have  in- 
duced a  man  of  Mr.  Miller  acknowledged  judgment  and  good 
sense,  to  adopt  it. 

"With  regard  to  the  notion  that  the  "  days  "  are  indefinitely  pro- 
longed periods,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Miller,  is  obnoxious  to  criticism  for  holding  it — and  equally  cer- 
tain is  it,  that  it  is  not  a  device  of  Geologists  but  a  dream  of  Theo- 
logians. True  or  false — good  or  bad,  it  is  to  us  astonishing  at 
least.  The  word  of  God  if  such  interpretations  be  allowed,  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  traps  and  pit  falls  for  unwary 
travellers ;  for  surely  if  language  had  been  sought  by  which  to 
convey  the  notion  of  what  we  commonly  understand  by  a  day — 
the  "evening  and  morning"  the  week  ending  with  the  "seventh 
day"  "the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  "  and  the  reason  given  for  observ- 
ing it,  are  all  the  very  words  and  phrases  by  which  we  should 
have  hoped  to  make  our  meaning  clear,  to  the  feeblest  understand- 
ing ;  but  there  are  men  to  whom  simplicity  is  a  pain  and  vicious 
subtely  a  delight,  who  would  rather  err  alone  than  be  right  with 
the  multitude — self  elected  to  the  ungracious  task  of  finding  diflicul- 
ties  or  the  malignant  one  of  making  them.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  being  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.,  and  the  existence  of  quite  varying 
notions  of  the  term  day  in  different  portions  of  the  earth,  may 
make  us  hesitate  before  repudiating  all  other  interpretations  of  the 
word  than  the  one  which  seems  to  us  so  natural.  If  we  examine 
Mr.  Miller's  second  and  third  periods,  we  shall  find  just  as  little 
correspondence  between  the  Geological  and  Mosaic  Periods,  the 
second  and  third  of  Mr.  Miller's  series.  The  second  extends  from 
the  Permian  to  the  Chalk  and  it  affirmed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  period  of  whale  like  reptiles  of  the  sea — of  enorm- 
ous reptiles  of  the  land  and  of  numerous  birds,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  size.  To  say  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  Mammals  at 
latest  in  the  Oolite — not  to  repeat  that  Mr.  Miller's  statement  is 
true  geologically  of  only  a  small  part  of  that  great  series  of  form- 
ations extending  from  the  Permian  to  the  Chalk,  we  once  more  af- 
firm that  the  Mosaic  Record  does  not  describe  it.  It  must  be  plain 
to  the  most  careless  reader  that  land  reptiles  are  not  described  in 
the  history  of  the  fifth  day  and  that  sea  maTumalia  are^  under  the 
name  of  great  whales.  So  that  the  class  which  Mr.  Miller  affirms, 
characterize  his  third  period,  are  really  described  in  the  Mosaic 
Kecord  as  having  appeared  in  the  second.  In  like  manner  the 
Reptiles  of  Mr.  Miller's  second  period,  are,  in  the  Mosaic  Record 
described  as  having  been  created  in  his  Third  Period,  for  it  is  im- 
possible tb  interpret  in  any  other  way,  the  "  creeping  thing  "  ot  the 
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24:tli  verse.    There  is  therefore,  in  none  of  these  periods  any  such 
correspondence  as  Mr.  Miller  claims. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  at  the  same  length 
to  Mr.  Miller's  representation  of  any  other  than  one  portion  of  this 
geological  history — "  ex  uno  disce   omnies  ;"  and  indeed  one  of 
them  being  shown  utterly  to  fail  of  the  required  conditions,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  judgment  a  close  examination  would  com- 
pel us  to  pronounce  concerning  the  remainder.     But  before  we 
close  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  so  singular  and 
anomalous  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  able  in  every  respect 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  he  had  as- 
signed to  himself.     We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  charge  him  as 
some  critics  have  done  with  ignorance  either  of  Ge&J^gy  or  Theo- 
logy and  still  less  should  we  with  another  set  of  critics,  assign  these 
strange  lapses  to  an  incipient  insanity  (for  such  inhuman  and  shock- 
ing criticisms  have  been  uttered)  inasmuch  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  book  was  written  and  published  years  since,  but  rather 
to  the  obliquity  of  vision  and  the  perversity  of  judgment,  which  a 
dominant  idea',  will,  indulged  and  cherished  till  it  becomes  an  idol, 
produce,  in  the  purest  nature  :  and  in  Mr.  Miller's  case,  this  sinis- 
ter influence  has  been  aggravated  by  the  false  position  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  partly  by  his  own  acts,  partly  by  those  of  others, 
as  the  Christian  Apologist  "par  excellence"  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
church  with  Geologists  and  we  think  this  a  fit  occasion  on  which 
to  declare  our  earnest  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  has  no 
more  foolish  friends  in  these  days  than  those  who  with  insufficient 
knowledge  of  Geology,  and  the  subsidiary  sciences,  spurn  it  and  its 
advocates  from  court  as  though  it  had  no  cause  worth  a  hearing,  un- 
less it  be  those  who  weak  in  faith  and  knowledge,  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit any  gloss  and  submit  to  any  perversion  of  the  word  of  God,  to 
silence  the  pretentious  bluster  and  bribe  away  malignant  and  puer- 
ile assaults  of  its  enemies.     On  some  future  occasion  we  propose  to 
shew  what  is  in  our  judgment  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Geological  speculation,  and  the  inexpugnable  position  which  the 
church  may  take  and  ought  to  take  in  relation  to  it.    This  much 
only,  we  add  now,  that  Mr.  Miller's  attempt   and  all  similar  at- 
tempts, are  simply  efforts  to  accomplish,  what  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  is  an  impossibility.     If  any  man  was  fitted  by 
knowledge,  by  genius,  by  piety  for  this  attempt,  then  Hugh  Miller 
was  that  man — "  Could  Tory  have  been  defended  by  any  right 
hand,  then  this  one  had  done  it."     Meanwhile  we  shall  see  scheme 
after  scheme  of  reconcilation  involving  more  or  less  perversion  of 
God's  word  and  ignorance  of  his  works,  spring  into  rank  luxuri- 
ance, wither  and  die  in  a  day,  until  the  handwriting  of  the  Lord  in 
his  living  word  and  in  the  tablets  of  the  everlasting  rocks,  better 
deciphered  and  more  truly  expanded,  in  thelifijht  of  a  larger  knowl- 
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edge  and  in  the  glory  of  a  clearer  vision,  shall  reveal  the  eternal 
■unity  of  him  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whose  glory  they  are 
and  were  created. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

The  Reviewer  Reviewed,  or  a  Reply  to  a  Critique  in  the  Southe  ^  Pres- 
hyterian  Review  for  April,  1857.  By  Theodore  S.  GtOUrdin,  Past  Master 
oy  Landmark  Lodge,  No.  76,  A.  F.  M.  Charleston :  Harper  &  Calvo 
^Printers,  No.  125  East  Bay,  up  stairs.     1857.     pp  24. 

We  need  say  but  a  few  words  in  answer  to  Mr.  Grourdin.  He  represents 
us  as  making  an  attack  on  Free  Masonry,  whereas  we  only  attacked  his 
address  on  that  subject.  It  is  not  modest  in  this  writer  to  insist  that  Free 
Masonry  and  his  exhibition  of  it  are  identical.  Nor  is  it  the  part  of  a 
good  and  valiant  Knight  Templar,  as  he  claims  to  be,  thus  to  thrust  in  his 
brethren  between  his  adversary  and  himself.  The  Free  Masons,  we  had 
always  understood,  are  an  Association  of  men  of  various  religions  for  pur- 
poses of  charity  and  benevolence.  Mr.  Gourdin  perverts  the  society  into  a 
teacher  of  religion,  and  that  religion,  in  onr  judgment.  Infidelity.  Free 
Masons  themselves  condemn  his  address.  They  have  to  us  personally  and 
directly*  repudiated  him  as  any  representative  of  their  association.  We 
think  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  do  this  publicly  and  officially.  Such 
advocates  as  Mr.  G.  do  them  no  credit. 


Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green, 
1)D,  as  President  of  Transylvania  University  and  State  Normal  School. 
Nov,  18,  1856.  PubHshed  by  order  of  the  Board.  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 
A.  S.  Hodges,  Printer.     1856.     pp  40. 

Morrison  College  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  Literary  Department  of 
an  Institution  to  which  were  attached  two  professional  schools,  Law  and 
Medicine — all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of  Transyl- 
vania University.     The  buildings,  grounds,  endowments  and  other  proper- 
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ties  of  the  College  have  been  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Ttrustees  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Institution  has  been  re-organized  so  as  to  include 
five  distinct  schools ;  vix :  I.  A  School  of  Moral  Science,  including  all  the 
branches  usually  embraced  in  that  department,  intellectual,  moral  and  social ; 
II.  A  School  of  Physical  Science  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning  attached 
to  the  term;  III.  A  School  of  Mathematics;  IV.  A  School  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature;  and  V.  A  School  for  Teachers,  including 
the  theory  and  practice,  the  science  and  art  of  Teaching.  This  last  named 
School  has  two  Professors  exclusively  devoted  to  this  department,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  President  of  the  University  (who  is  also  Professor  of 
Moral  Science)  together  with  the  Professor  of  Physical  Science  give  specia  1 
instructions  to  the  Normal  students. 

The  address  by  Dr.  G-reen  is  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  production,  from 
which  we  should  like  to  make  several  extracts  did  space  permit. 

The  idea  of  a  State  School  for  Teachers  is  indeed  a  noble  one.  The 
plan  of  organization,  according  to  which  it  is  not  merely  attached  to  a  col- 
lege but  is  incorporated  with  it  as  one  of  its  component  and  essential  parts, 
yet  retaining  its  own  distinctive  character,  strikes  us  as  very  judicious.  The 
advantages  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Normal  School.  We  can  well  con- 
ceive that,  as  Dr.  Green  states,  the  College  itself  enjoys  advantages  from 
its  connection  with  that  School.  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element 
favorable  to  study ^  to  morality  and  to  order  ;  the  presence  of  so  many  full 
grown  men,  sober,  discreet,  studious  and  decorous  in  all  their  demeanor, 
must  tend  to  render  Transylvania  University,  a  place  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  education  of  youth. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Society  for  the  belief  of  Indigent  and  Su- 
peranuated  Mnisters  oj  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  their  Families. 
Charleston :  Steam  Power  Press  of  Walker,  Evans  &-  Co.,  No.  3  Broad 
Street.     1857.   pp  12. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  S.  C.  in  December 
1854.  Its  officers  are  Thomas  C.  Perrin  of  Abbeville,  President;  James 
GiLLAM  of  Greenwood,  Vice  President ;  John  P.  Watts  of  Laurens,  Sec- 
retary ;  and  John  F.  Livingston  of  Abbeville,  Treasurer, 
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The  Certainty  of  the  Final  Triumph  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sermon 
preached  by  appointment  before  <he  Synod  of  Mississippi,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A« 
Lyon,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi.  Published  by  request.  Natchez : 
Printed  at  thie  Daily  Courier  Office.     1857.     pp  21. 

This  discourse  exhibits  considerable  ingenuity  and  skill  in  argument. 
The  design  of  it  is  to  show  that  Reason  and  Providence  accord  with 
Scripture  in  testifying  that  the  world  shall  eventually  be  evangelized.  But 
we  question  the  value  of  any  proof  from  Reason  upon  a  question  which 
depends  as  this  does,  absolutely  upon  the  will  of  God.  The  Providence  of 
God  and  yet  more  the  Word  of  Promise  of  God  are  the  only  grounds  of  any 
confident  reliance,  where  every  human  probability  seems  adverse  to  our 
desires. 


'  ■''■*■: 


Three  Changes  in  Theological  Institutions.  An  Inaugural  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Furman  University,  the  night 
before  the  Annual  Commencement,  July  31,  1857,  by  James  P.  BoyCb, 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology.  Greenville,  S.  C.  :  0.  J. 
Elford's  Book  and  Job  Press.     1856.  pp  48. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  (originally  of  Presbyterian  stock) 
who  with  unsparing  liberality  and  zeal,  is  devoting  his  large  property  and 
the  powers  of  his  strong,  original  and  .independent  miud,  (both  inheritances 
from  his  father,  the  late  Hon  Ker  Boyce  of  Charleston),  to  the  interests  of 
our  Baptist  brethren.  It  is  a  production  full  of  evangelical  sentiment 
earnest  feeling  and  manly  thought,  expressed  in  clear,  strong,  simple  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Boyce  advocates  three  changes  in  the  Baptist  Theological  In- 
stitution with  which  he  is  connected,  viz  : 

I.  To  dispense  with  College  education  as  the  prerequisite  of  Theological 
education. 

II.  To  extend  the  course  of  Theological  training. 

III.  To  require  a  certain  declaration  of  doctrine  from  all  who  become 
Theological  Professors. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  express  our  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  these  recom- 
mendations. We  have  a  great  respect  for  any  thing  uttered  by  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Boyce.  We  earnestly  desire  also  the  success  of  the  Baptists  in 
their  scheme  for  building  up  at  Greenville  a  first  class  Theological  Seminary 
for  their  whole  denomination  of  the  South.  .  We  wish  this  for  their  sakea 
71 
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and  also  for  our  own.     Every  thing  done  for  Theological  education  by  any 
church  must  help  the  cause  of  Theological  training  in  every  other  church. 


A  Sermon  on  the  Equality  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  preached  De- 
cember 14,  1856,  by  Rev.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Govern- 
ment Street  Church,  Mobile.  Mobile  :  W.  W.  McGuire  &  Son,  Book  and 
Job  Printers.     1857.     pp  42. 

A  well-reasoned,  and  well  written  sermon  on  the  Presbyterian  Doctrine 
of  Ministerial  Parity,  in  opposition  to  the  Prelaiical  theory  of  three  orders 
in  the  Ministry.  The  Government  Street  Church,  Mobile,  has  done  a  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  truth  and  Christian  freedom  by  publish- 
ing this  able  discourse.  Dr.  Mandeville  has  enriched  his  sermon,  as  pub- 
lished, with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  in  the  form  of 
Notes.  We  hope  he  may  give  us  yet  other  products  from  the  pen  of  which 
this  is, so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  fruits  since  his  settlement  at  Mobile. 
Let  him  go  on  and  drscuss,  for  his  people  and  the  church  at  large,  some  of 
the  other  points  of  Church  Government.  "  The  influence  of  a  form  of 
Church  Government,  though  less  direct  on  those  who  adopt  it  than  that  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  is  yet  powerful,  (as  Dr.  Mandeville  says,)  and  the 
grounds  on  which  we  adopt  any  such  form  as  Divine,  should  be  occasionally 
at  least,  dispassionately  stated." 


An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Phillipians.  By  the 
Bev.  Jeane  Daille,  Minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton, 
A.  D.  1639.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Surry  Chapel,  London.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,     pp.  479.     8  vo. 

Daille  will  be  recognised  by  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  honored 
names  in  the  French  Huguenot  Church.  His  most  celebrated  work  "  De 
r Usages  des  Peres,"  has  already  been  issued  in  an  English  version  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board.  This  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillipians  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  Charenton,  and  is  marked  with  those  qualities 
of  clearness,  candour,  boldness,  masculine  vigour,  eloquence,  and  piety 
which  gave  him  so  much  influence  among  Protestants,  and  won  the  reluct- 
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ant  admiration  of  many  in  the  Popish  communion  of  whose  errors  he  was 
always  a  vigorous  but  courteous  assailant.  He  presided  over  the  last  Synod 
of  the  French  Huguenot  Church,  which  was  held  at  Loudon  (not  London 
as  the  Preface  says  p.  5.)  from  Nov.  10th,  1659  to  Jan.  10th,  1660,  previous 
to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  The  French  Protestants  were  ac- 
customed to  say  that  "  since  the  days  of  Calvin  they  had  possessed  no  bet- 
ter writer  than  M.  Daille." 


Daughter  at  School  instructed  in  a  series  of  Letters :  By  the  Rev. 
RuFUS  W.  Bailey.    Philadelphia  :  Board  of  Publication,  pp.  252.   12 mo 

A  republication  of  a  book  dictated  by  parental  affection,  and  replete  with 
wise  and  pious  counsels. 

^'  The  Elect  Lady^  A  memoir  of  Mrs.  Susan  Catharine  Bott,  of  Peters- 
burg ^  Va.  By  A.  B.  Yan  Zandt,  D.D.,  New- York.  Philadelphia  :  Board 
of  Publication,     pp.  196. 

An  interesting  memoir  of  one  largely  adorned  with  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  eminent  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God.  "  Favour  is  de- 
ceitful and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise 
her  in  the  gates." 

Thoughts  on  Prayer:  Its  Duty:  Its  Form :  Its  Subjects:  Its 
Encouragements  :  Its  Blessings :  By  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Pastor  of  the 
Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     pp.  156. 

A  plain  and  useful  treatise  on  a  most  important  duty. 

The  Refuge^  by  the  Author  of  The  Guide  to  Domestic  Happiness,    pp. 

227. 

Lucy  Dunlevy.  A  Sketch  from  Life.  By  S.  S.  Egliseau,  Author  of 
"Lizzie  Ferguson"  and  ''Gleanings  from  Real  Life." 

Our  Friends  in  Heaven,  or  the  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed 
in  Glory  Demonstrated,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Killen,  M.  D.     Comber.  pp22. 

The  Holy  Life  and  Triumphant  Death  of  Mr.  John  JanewAY,  Fellow 
of  Key's  College,  Cambridge,  hy  Rev.  James  JANEWAy. 
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The  Life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  author  of  Henry  and  his  Bearer ,  t&c, 
&c.    ppl52. 

What  is  Faith?  hy  Rev.  R.  H.  Beattie.     pp  102. 

Gems  of  Thought  J  being  Moral  and  Religious  Reflections  from  Mat- 
thew Henry  and  others,  selected  hy  Harrison  Hall,    pp  128. 

Little  Talks  for  Little  Folks,     pp  72. 

The  Last  Hours  of  Mr.  Ezra  C.  Rowe  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.  By 
his  Pastor,     pp  12. 

Jonah  or  the  Sleeper  Aiuakened,  hy  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace  of  Kingstree, 
S.  a     pp  16. 

A  Wife^B  Influence — a  True  Narrative,     pp  4. 

Hoio  much  Shall  I  Give?  A  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  subject  of 
Systematic  Benevolence. 

The  Joy  of  Morning.      Written  for  the  Board  of  Publication,     pp.55. 

Little  Kado?'e  and  Maurice  Sullivan,     pp.  36. 

The  Stray  Lamb.     pp.  72. 

Faith,  The  Principle  of  Missions :     By  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.   pp.  70. 

The  Evening  Visit,    pp.  84, 

Meditations  in  Sickness  and  Old  Age.  By  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.  A. 
pp.  114. 

The  Little  GirVs  Treasury  of  Precious  Things.  Compiled  by  Annie 
Brooks,    pp.  168. 

The  Little  Boy's  Treasury  of  Precious  Things.  Compiled  by  Addie. 
pp.  238. 

Aunt  JRiith,  or  Persecuted  not  Forsaken.  By  the  Author  of  Ella  Clin- 
ton.     Written  for  the  Board  of  Publication,     pp.  237. 

The  Presbyterian  Pastor's  Catechism.  By  the  Member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Baltimore,     pp.  35.     A  brief  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Marion  Haioie.  A  Tale  of  Persecution  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Ella  Clinton "  and  "  Aunt  Ruth."  "  And  they  over- 
came him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony  ; 
and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death."     Rev.  xii.  11.     pp.  279. 

These  are  all  issued  recently  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
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They  are  fast  supplying  our  children  and  youth  with  religious  literature 
adapted  to  their  years,  and  the  churches  with  useful  little  manuals  and  tracts 
on  practical  religion,  as  well  as  occasionally  more  weighty,  though  perhaps 
not  more  important  issues.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Board  to  add  to  the 
last  named  collection  of  tracts  the  Report  on  Systematic  Benevolence,  from 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  at  Nashville, 


Christian  Missions  in  their  principles.  \A  Sermon  for  their  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  preached  before  the  General 
Assembly  at  Lexington^  Kentucky ,  May  2bth,  1857.  By  Edward  P. 
Humphrey,  Professor  in  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary.  Published 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.  New  York :  Printed  by  Edward  0. 
Jenkins,  26  Frankfort  Street.     1857. 

In  this  elegant,  eloquent,  forcible  and  instructive  discourse.  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey answers  the  question  What  is  the  Scriptural  Theory  of  Missions, 
and  to  what  extent  does  our  church  act  on  this  theory  ? 

The  first  principle  set  forth  in  answering  this  question  is  That  the  neces- 
sity for  Missions  springs  out  of  the  lost  estate  of  the  Heathen. 

The  second  principle  is  That  our  warrant  for  the  enterprise  is  the  com- 
mission of  Christ. 

The  third  principle  is  That  the  instrument  of  Missions  is  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  fourth  principle  is  That  the  Society  for  Missions  is  the    Church  of 
God,  distinctively  as  such. 

The  fifth  principle  is  That  Funds  for  Christian  Missions  should  be 
contributed  by  the  people  of  God  as  an  act  of  worship. 

The  sixth  principle  is  That  the  saving  power  of  Christian  Missions  is 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  seventh  principle  is  That  the  chief  end  of  these  labours  is  the  glory 
of  Christ. 

We  copy  two  pages  of  this  discourse  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  H.  handles  his  subject : 

"After  what  method  should  we  give  ?  The  first  answer  is,  give  accord- 
ing as  you  have  received,  and  as  Grod  hath  prospered  you.  To  ofi'er  a  pit- 
tance out  of  abounding  wealth,  and  then  call  that  an  act  of  generosity,  is  to 
mock;  but  to  call  it  an  act  of  holy  worship,  is  to  scoff.  The  next  answer 
is,  make  these  offerings  statedly  and  frequently.     They  who  complain — and 
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many  such  there  be — that  collections  for  pious  uses  in  their  number  exceed 
the  incessant  demands  of  the  street  beggars,  and  in  their  urgency  the  inevita- 
ble visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  contributions, 
being  worship,  must  follow  the  general  law  of  worship,  and  recur  at  brief 
intervals  and  regular  periods,  to  prove  and  bless  the  people.  The  third  an- 
swer is,  give  before  you  die;  for,  to  neglect  this  institute  of  worship  while 
you  are  living,  under  the  idea  of  making  it  all  right  by  your  will,  is  not  very 
unlike  proposing  to  pray,  sing  praises,  and  come  to  the  Lord's  table  by  your 
executor. 

What  are  the  duties  of  our  office-bearers  in  the  administration  of  this  or- 
dinance ?  To  this  inquiry  the  first  reply  is,  that  the  ofl&ce  of  the  deacon 
having  been  magnified,  step  by  step,  as  this  blessed  way  has  been  made 
known  to  us,  should  be  restored  in  all  our  congregations.  The  next  reply 
is,  that  the  office-bearers,  their  divinely-appointed  orders  being  filled,  should 
themselves  take  the  oversight  of  this  business  as  one  of  their  proper  ofiicial 
functions  in  the  matter  of  instituted  ordinances.  The  employment  of  agents, 
under  regular  pay,  to  go  from  congregation  to  congregation  administering 
the  worship  of  God  in  alms-giving,  is  an  anomaly  hardly  less  admissible 
than  the  appointment  of  brethren  paid  to  go  from  church  to  church  admin- 
istering the  sacraments;  the  lawful  pastors  meanwhile  standing  aside,  as  if 
imbecile  in  the  very  matter  unto  which  the  pastor,  and  he  alone,  in  the 
particular  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  liim  the  overseer, 
holds,  in  its  highest  form,  the  divine  vocation.  Not  that  we  would  cast  re- 
proach on  what  is  past  in  the  career  of  this  church,  not  that  we  would  de- 
preciate the  labors  of  its  faithful  servants,  some  of  them  the  noblest  of  their 
generations,  who  have  acted  as  the  agents  of  our  Boards  and  other  institu- 
tions. Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  We  would  the  rather  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  these  men ;  for  have  they  not  borne  and  had  patience,  and  for  Christ's 
name's  sake  have  labored  and  have  not  fainted  ?  Did  they  not  build  up 
and  sustain  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  church  long  before  our  pastors 
were  made  alive  to  these  high  principles  ?  Have  they  not  been  foremost, 
also,  in  leading  the  church  into  a  sounder  doctrine  and  a  more  excellent 
way  ?  Standing  in  the  light,  we  would  count  them  worthy  of  double  honor 
through  whose  weary  labors  the  church  itself  has  come  at  last  to  consider 
almsgiving  as  an  act  of  worship,  and  our  office-bearers  the  lawful  ministers 
of  the  ordinance.  And  we  honor  all  the  more  the  labors  of  these  men,  when 
we  call  upon  our  congregations  to  receive  this  holy  ordinance  of  the  primitive 
church,  even  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  ;  and  when  we  exhort  our  teaching 
and  ruling  elders  to  take  care  that  every  communicant  shall  have  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  communion  of  God's  people  in  alms-giving  as  now  they  en- 
joy that  communion  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper. 

By  what  persuasives  shall  we  encourage  the  people  to  exercise  the  grace 
of  liberality  ?  To  this  question  our  doctrine  replies,  first,  that  we  should 
discard  all  mere  human  expedients,  all  appeals  to  vanity,  love  of  display, 
and  self-righteousness.  For,  if  we  accept  as  true  the  testimony  to-day  de- 
livered by  this  venerable  Assembly,  "that  ofi"erings  of  money  for  the  service 
of  the  Lord  are  acts  of  worship,"  then  how  incongruous  do  such  devices  ap- 
pear. When  shall  we  begin  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  our 
church-members,  with  an  estimate  of  the  holy  and  penitential  joy  with  which, 
man  by  man,  they  partake  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  through  the  or- 
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finance  of  the  supper  ?  Or,  if  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  adopt  that  measure, 
when  shall  we  cease  to  state  in  the  newspapers  the  degree  in  which,  man  by 
man,  they  participate  in  that  communion  through  the  ordinance  of  alms- 
giving? When  shall  we  adorn  our  parlors  with  certificates,  engraved, 
signed,  sealed,  and  set  in  gilded  frames,  showing  the  number  and  fervor  of 
our  prayers  ?  Or,  if  we  will  not  do  that,  when  shall  we  cease  to  hang  up, 
where  they  may  be  seen  of  men,  certificates  showing  how  abundantly  the 
grace  of  liberality  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts?  Wherefore,  if  we  be  dead 
with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  are  we  subject  to  such  ordin- 
ances ?  The  further  reply  to  the  question  is,  having  led  our  people  to  lay 
aside  these  carnal  ordinances  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation, 
we  would  cultivate  the  grace  of  liberality  in  their  hearts  as  we  cultivate  the 
other  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by  appeals 
drawn  from  the  love  of  Him  who  gave  himself  for  us,  who  though  he  was 
rich  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  and  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  Do  we  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts  of  believers  ?  We  are  sure  that  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  Grod  are  clothed  with  a  divine  power  unto  the  regeneration  of  them 
that  are  far  ofi",  barbarians  and  Scythians ;  do  we  doubt  the  power  of  that 
Word  and  Spirit  over  them  that  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  called 
also  to  be  saints,  who  have  received  likewise  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
they  cry  Abba,  Father  ?  Do  we  at  once  avow  as  to  the  pagans  and  disown 
as  to  the  saints  our  faith  in  the  mighty  power  of  God  through  the  Gospel  of 
his  Son  r 


The  Knowledge  of  God  Objectively  Considered — being  the  First  Part 
of  Theology  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive 
and  Deductive.  By  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.  LL.  U.,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  nan  sine  luce.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1858.     8  vo.  pp  530. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  evil  incidental  to  Theological  Seminaries 
that  they  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  talent,  piety  and  learning  from  the 
service  of  the  pulpit,and  to  that  extent,  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
energies  of  the  Church.  This  book  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  charges 
of  the  sort.  Our  Theological  Professors  are  Preachers  upon  a  large  scale. 
Preachers  not  only  to  preachers,  but  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  land. 
In  their  studies  they  are  putting  forth  an  influence  which,  like  the  atmosphere, 
penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  country.  The  energies  of  the  Church  can 
only  be  competently  developed  when  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  action  and 
speculation,  of  prive  study  and  public  labour — and  although  the  two  things 
are  not  in  themselves  incompatible  and  must  be  found  in  every  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  yet  they  are  not  likely  to  be  wisely  blended,  unless  there  are 
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men  whose  business  it  is  to  give  themselves  ;  some  to  one,  some  to  the  other ; 
predominantly,  if  not  exclusively.  We  must  have  representatives  of  each, 
and  the  character  formed  from  their  combined  agency  is  the  character  needed 
in  the  service  of  the  pulpit.  We  congratulate  the  young  Seminary  at  Dan- 
ville on  the  omen  which  it  gives  of  extensive  and  profound  usefulness.  Dr. 
Breckinridge's  book  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  none  will  feel  that  they  are  dishonoured  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  new  comer.  It  has  peculiar  merits.  It  is  strictly  an  original 
work — the  product  of  the  author's  own  thoughts — the  oflfspring  of  his  own 
mind.  He  has  studied  and  digested  much  from  the  labours  of  others,  but 
has  borrowed  nothing.  No  matter  from  what  quarter  the  materials  have 
been  gathered,  they  are  worked  up  by  him  into  the  frame  and  texture  of  his 
own  soul,  before  they  are  sent  forth  j  and  in  this  respect,  he  has  produced  a 
book  widely  different  from  the  miserable  compilations  with  which,  on  almost 
every  subject,  the  country  is  flooded.     The  plan,  too,  adapts  it  to  general 
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use.  The  humblest  Christian  can  read  it  with  almost  as  much  profit  as  the 
minister.  It  is  pure,  unmixed  Gospel — presented  in  a  form  at  once  suited 
to  edify  and  instruct.  It  is  not  a  dryf  didactic  treatise — but  a  warm,  living, 
glowing  representation  of  the  truths  of  religion  in  their  beauty,,  their 
power,  and  their  glory.  The  author's  soul  is  always  on  fire.  He  knows 
God  only  to  love  him,  and  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  taught  nothing  until 
he  has  kindled  the  same  flame  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Thus  much,  in  general,  we  have  thought  proper  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
remarkable  work.  But  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  readers  nor  in  justice 
to  one  who  has  been  so  eminently  blessed  in  his  labors  for  Christ  and  His 
Church,  pass  it  over  with  this  vague  commendation.  We  propose  in  our 
next  number  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  full  and  articulate  notice — and  in 
the  mean  time  we  trust  that  all  our  readers  will  put  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  appreciate  our  criticisms  by  studying  the  work  for  themselves. 


Analytical  Exposition  of  the  Episile  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans— By  John  Brown,  D  D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  P]xegetical 
Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1857.     8  vo.  pp  639. 

In  relation  to  the  origin  and  design  of  this  work,  we  shall  permit  the 
author  to  speak  for  himself: 
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*'  Under  the  impression  that  I  might  be  able  to  shed  some  new  light  on 
the  general  design  of  the  Epistle,  and  on  some  of  the  more  important  and 
obscure  passages  in  it,  I,  at  one  time,  entertained  the  design  of  either  pub- 
lishing, or  leaving  for  publication,  an  Exposition  which  might  have  some 
claim  to  the  threefold  appellation  of  a  Grammatical,  Historical,  and  Logical 
Commentary.  The  work  is  still,  however,  so  far  from  being  what  I  think 
it  ought  to  be,  that,  at  my  advanced  period  of  life,  I  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  complete  it,  in  the  way  that  could  be  desired,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  given  up,  not  without  a  struggle,  this  long  and  fondly  cherished 
expectation. 

Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  go  hence  without  leaving  some  traces  of  the  labour 
I  have  bestowed  on  this  master-work  of  the  apostle — without  contributing 
some  assistance,  however  limited,  toward  the  production  of  what,  whenever 
produced,  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Scriptural  Exegesis — a  Com- 
plete Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Forbidden  to  build  the 
temple,  I  would  yet  do  what  I  can  to  furnish  materials  to  him  who  shall  be 
honorued  to  raise  it.  • 

For  the  last  twelve  months,  my  principal  occupation  has  been,  so  to  con- 
dense and  remodel  my  work,  as  to  present,  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  words, 
what  appears  tome  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  statements,  contained 
in  this  Epistle,  of  the  doctrine  and  law  of  Christ,  and  of  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  one,  and  the  motives  to  comply  with  the  other ;  and  to  do 
this,  in  such  a  form  as  to  convey,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  unacquainted  with  any  but  the  vernacular  language,  the  evi- 
dence on  which  I  rest  my  conviction,  that  such  is  the  import  of  the  apostle's 
words. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confined  myself 
chiefly  to  what  may  be  termed  Logical  or  Analytical  Exposition.  To  the 
unlearned,  grammatical  interpretation  can  only,  within  narrow  limits  be 
made  intelligible,  and  within  still  narrower  bounds,  interesting ;  and  the 
force  of  evidence  by  which  a  particular  conclusion  iscome  to,  on  grammatical 
principles,  they  can  scarcely  at  all  appreciate.  From  similar  causes,  they 
can  derive  but  little  advantage,  even  from  what  is  termed  Historical  inter- 
pretation. 

But,  among  this  class,  there  are  to  be  found  not  a  few  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  mind,  are  equally  good  judges  as  the  learned,  as  to  the  clearness 
of  a  statement,  the  appositeness  of  an  illustration,  the  point  of  an  antithesis, 
the  weight  of  an  argument,  and  the  force  of  a  motive  ;  and  when  they  are 
made  to  see  that,  without  using  undue  freedom  with  the  words  of  the  in- 
spired author,  in  a  translation  which  thoy  have  reason  to  think  upon  the 
whole  faithful,  the  book  is  made  to  appear  to  have  one  grand  object  success- 
fully prosecuted  by  a  set  of  appropriate  means;  that,  while  a  considerably 
complicated,  it  is  a  singularly  harmonious,  piece  of  thought  j  they  not  only 
obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  meaning,  but  a  deeper  conviction  that  this  must 
be  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  than  could  be  produced  on  such 
minds  in  any  other  way.  And  this  is  a  result  earnestly  to  be  desired — care- 
fully sought  for — for  it  is  of  infinite  importance,  not  only  that  such  minds 
should  be  brought  in  contact  with  what  is  the  mind  of  Grod  in  His  word, 
but  into  conscious  contract  with  it,  so  as  that  they  may  know  and  be  sure 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  revelation  made  to  them. 
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This  logical  or  analytical  exposition  has,  in  the  present  instance,  been 
erected  on  tho  basis  of  a  cnrefuUy  conducted  grammatical  and  historical  in- 
terpretation. Without  this  it  would  be  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.  The 
analysis  was  not  first  made  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  text,  or  borrowed 
from  some  previous  exposition,  and  then  the  Epistle  made  to  suit  the  analy- 
sis ;  but,  after  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  separate 
words  and  phrases,  by  grammar  and  history,  there  has  been  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  bring  out,  by  analysis,  satisfactory  proof  that  these  words  and 
phrases  embody  a  closely  connected  discussion  of  one  great  subject,  that 
there  runs  through  the  Epistle  a  deep,  strong,  clear,  stream  of  connected 
thought — that  the  statements  are  perspicuous — the  illustrations  apposite — 
the  argument  sound — and  the  motives  appropriate  and  cogent. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  from  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  is  itself 
logical,  there  is  a  hazard  of  an  analytical  expositor  creating,  instead  of  dis- 
covering, order.  But  I  trust  there  will  not  be  found  much  of  this  kind  of 
paralogism  in  the  following  work ;  for  I  am  sure  I  have  guarded  against 
such  a  tendency;  and  I  have  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  no 
worse  or  mor«  dangerous  way  of  "  adding  to  the  words  of  this  Book,"  than 
by  first  putting  into  the  text,  and  then  bringing  out  of  it,  our  own  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  that  he  who  consciously  does  so,  does  it  at  a  tremendous 
risk. 

While  the  leading  character  of  the  exposition  is  intentionally  analytical, 
I  have  by  no  means  scrupulously  avoided  either  grammatical  or  historical 
remark,  where  it  seemed  requisite  to  subserve  my  main  purpose ;  and  I 
shall  be  seriously  disappointed  if  those  who  study  the  Epistle,  that  they 
may  become  "wise  unto  salvation,"  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  work 
as  but  little  fitted  to  guide  them  in  the  exercises  of  the  inner  life,  or  to  min- 
ister motives  to  the  duties,  and  support  and  consolation  amid  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  the  outward  life." 

That  the  book  is,  in  many  respects,  a  valuable  accession  to  our  Theo- 
logical literature  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  It  is  evangelical,  clear 
and  often  impressive — and  though  it  deals  very  sparingly  in  verbal  criticism, 
its  precise  statements  of  the  logical  coherence  of  thought  are  often  better 
than  the  most  minute  dissection  of  words  and  phrases.  His  explanation, 
for  example,  of  Rom.  4,  3,  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness ,  is  none  the  less  satisfactory  than  if  it  had  been 
elaborately  vindicated  by  subtle  and  ingenious  exegesis.  The  order  of 
thought  requires  the  meaning  he  has  given  and  we  feel  that  it  must  be  the 
true  one.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  making  the  righteousness 
of  God  equivolent  to  His  method  of  Justification.  We  think  that  it 
obvioosly  means  the  matter  of  our  justification.  That  Divine  righteous- 
ness which  Immanuel  has  achieved,  and  which,  imputed  to  us,  is  the  sole 
ground  of  our  acceptance.  We  regret  also  that  the  author  seems  so 
frequently  to  restrict  the  vicarious  obedience  of  Christ  to  His  suffering  and 
death.    Not  that  he  denies  what  is  commonly  called  the  active  obedience. 
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He  evidently  admits  it — and  recognizes  its  importance — the  whole  tenour 
of  his  argument  demands  it— but  his  phraseology  is  not  suflSciently  definite 
and  precise.  He  may  plead  the  example  of  Calvin — but  we  regret  the 
inadvertence.  We  must  further  say  that  justifying  faith  is  not  in  this 
book  discriminated  by  a  reference  to  its  object.  The  author  studiously 
makes  all  true  faith  justifying.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  error.  Though 
true  faith  cannot  exist  without  the  reception  of  Christ,  no  more  than  it  can 
exist  without  charity,  yet  it  no  more  justifies  as  faith  than  it  justifies  as 
accompanied  with  love.  It  is  its  relation  to  Christ  which  gives  it  its 
efficacy.  With  these  drawbacks  we  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 


A  Translation  and  Oommenta/ry  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  f(yr  the  use  of 
the  Ministry  and  Laity  of  the  Christian  Church — By  AuGUSis  Thluck, 
D.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the  Grerman,  with  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Psalm-text  with  the  Original  Tongues,  by  Rev.  J.  Isidor  Mombert 
Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien,  608  Chesnut  Street.  1858 
12  mo.  pp  497. 
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The  writings  of  Tholluok,  though  far  from  coming  up  to  the  standard  of 
American  Orthodoxy,  are  pervaded  by  a  spiritual  unction  which  commends 
them  to  every  pious  heart.  He  is  one  whom  the  disciples  of  Jesus  cannot 
but  love.  The  attractive  graces  of  his  character  appear  in  all  their  lustre 
in  this  admirable  treatise  upon  the  Psalms.  His  notes  are  brief  but  sug- 
gestive— the  historical  illustrations  happily  selected  and  introduced — and 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  that  of  humble  and  intense  devotion.  Next 
to  the  commentary  of  Calvin,  we  regard  this  of  Tholuck  as  the  best  adapted 
to  popular  use  of  any  that  we  know. 


We  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Carters,  to  whom  we  hereby 
acknowledge  our  obligations,  the  following  books  whose  titles  and  authors  are 
a  better  commendation  than  any  we  can  give  : 

Memories  of  Bethauy — By  the  author  of  Morning  and  Night  Watches, 
&-C.    16  mo.  pp  268.    Beautifully  printed. 

The  City  ;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows  —  being  a  series  of  Sermons  from 
Luke  XIX,  41.  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it — by  Thomas  Gttjhrie, 
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D.  D.,  author  of  the  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  &o.   16  mo.  pp  215.    Printed  in 
much  the  same  style  with  the  preceding. 

The  Faithful  Vromises  and  Altar  Stones — By  the  author  of  Morning 
and  Night  Watches.  18  mo.  pp  66. 

FlavoVs  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  16  mo.  pp  246.     ., 

Elements  of  Algebra  —  By  Major  D.  H.  Hill,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Civil  Engineering  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  late  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Washington  College,  Va.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
&  Co.    1857.    8  vo.  pp  507. 

This  book  comes  to  us  very  highly  recommended  by  teachers  of 
Mathematics,  who  are  far  more  competent  to  pronounce  a  trust-worthy 
judgment  upon  its  merits  than  we  are.  From  what  we  know  of  the  author's 
zeal  in  his  profession  and  of  his  intense  devotion  to  this  class  of  studies, 
we  have  no  noubt  that  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  commendations  bestowed  upon 
it.  But  we  suspect,  from  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  the  multitude  of 
long,  bristling  formulas  with  which  it  is  speckled,  that  it  was  designed 
rather  as  a  text  book  for  scientific  and  military  schools,  than  for  our  colleges. 
It  seems  to  us  simply  preposterous  to  require  such  an  amount  of  algebra  as 
a  condition  for  admission  into  any  institution  aiming  only  at  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, or  to  inflict  it  upon  the  pupils  after  they  have  entered.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  Mathmatios  is  indispensable  to  a  gentleman — but  surely 
not  that  which  we  expect  in  a  soldier  or  a  civil  engineer.  How  far  they 
should  be  prosecuted  it  is  hard  to  determine,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tendency  in  this  country  is  to  push  them  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
Their  utility,  in  many  and  palpable  relations,  ia  so  great,  that  they  have 
been  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  studies  far  more  conducive  to  intel- 
lectual discipline.  In  this  respect  we  regard  them  as  comparatively  worth- 
less— their  natural  tendency,  when  exclusively  pursued,  is  rather  to  dwarf 
and  to  stunt  the  mind.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  in  a  college  perscrip- 
tion,  to  give  them  in  very  broken  doses.  Their  introduction,  to  some  extent, 
is  necessary,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  as  such,  should  be  counteracted 
by  more  liberal  and  manly  studies,  which  develope  and  cultivate  in  full 
and  harmonious  proportion,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  If  the  time  now 
absurdly  devoted  in  some  of  our  colleges  to  the  Calculus  and  higher 
Mathematics  were  spent  upon  Philosophy  and  the  Classics — if  men  were 
taught  to  calculate  less  and  to  think  more,  the  result  would  soon  show  the 
superiority  of  the  ancient  discipline  to  that  which  is  superseding  it.  The 
Classics  and  Philosophy  make  men,  the  Mathematics  soldiers  and  engineers. 
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History  of  Williamsburg  Church.  A  discourse  delivered  on  occasion  of 
120th  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Williamsbnrg  Church,  July. 
4,  1856,  Kingstree,  S.  C,  with  notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  Kev.  James  A. 
Wallace,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  "  There  is  a  voice  of  years  that  are 
gone.  They  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds." — Ossian.  Salisbury,  N. 
C. :    1856.     pp  122. 

This  little  book  relates  the  history  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  prolific 
churches.  We  regret  that  we  could  not  give  it  an  earlier  and  more  extended 
notice.  The  church  of  Williamsburg  was  founded  by  emigrants  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  who  reached  the  country  between  the  years  1730  and  1755. 
One  of  their  earliest  cares  was  to  establish  the  worship  of  God  in  their  new 
home.  Their  first  call  was  to  the  Rev.  John  Willison,  of  Scotland.  In 
this  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  church  was  formally  organized  in  August, 
1736,  by  Rev.  Robert  Heron,  a  Minister  from  Ireland.  It  had  its  full 
share  in  the  suflFerings  and  exploits  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The 
names  of  James,  Mouzon,  and  Bradley,  are  enrolled  among  the  patriots 
of  that  season  of  trial.  The  churches  of  Indian  Town,  of  Mount  Zion, 
of  Brewington,  and  Zion  Church  in  Maury  Co.,  Tennessee,  were  formed 
by  emigration  from  the  church  of  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Wallace  has  per- 
formed an  acceptable  service  in  rescuing  the  history  of  this  church  and 
colony,  trom  oblivion,  and  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
performed  such  a  memorable  part  in  securing  our  religious  and  civil 
privileges. 
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The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  errors  of  the  Pres8  in  the  article  on 
Dr.  Breckinridge's  Theology.     Many  others  might  be  noted,  but  these  obscure  the  sense. 
Page  595,  line  four  from  top,  for  "depth,"  read  '  'strength," 
P.  596,  line  three  of  second  paragraph,  for  ''enriches,"  read  *  'underlies." 
P.  697,  line  twelve,  of  note,  for  "therein,"  read  "believer;"  on  same  page,  next  to 
last  line  of  note,  after  the  word  "objective,"  read  '  'better  for  Dr.  B.'d  purpose." 
P.  598,  line  eighteen  from  bottom,  for  '•truth,"  read  "birth." 
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Art.  I.— revision  MOVEMENT. 


In  entering  upon  a  brief  discussion  of  the  revision  movement, 
it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  entertain  the  same  opinions, 
to  say  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  all  efforts  to  disseminate  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  all  commentaries,  translations,  paraphrases,  notes, 
and  auxiliaries  of  whatever  kind,  conducive  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  To  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
abroad,  is  the  great  duty  of  all  Christiana — of  all  good  men. 
And  regarding  the  Bible  as  the  great  chart  of  all  human  rights, 
its  moral  code  as  the  only  perfect  summary  of  all  duties,  as  a  guide 
to  all  wise  legislation,  and  the  principles  taught  and  illustrated  in 
its  sacred  pages,  as  the  only  hope  of  the  peace,  perpetuity  and 
prosperity  of  our  nation ;  we  regard  it  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
patriot  to  aid  in  propagating  it  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land.  It  is  worth  more  than  all  human  constitutions,  all 
political  mass  meetings,  philosopliic  theories  of  government,  or 
learned  and  eloquent  political  discussions.  The  fact  that  every 
good  man  loves  the  Bible  and  every  bad  man  hates  it,  speaks 
volumes.  The  noble  origin  and  the  high  destiny  it  claims  for 
man,  is  the  source  of  his  highest  aspirations  and  of  his  holiest 
inspirations.  Here  is  the  great  secret  of  liis  wonderful  progress 
in  civilization,  in  literature,  art  and  science.  Substitute  for  the 
light  of  the  Bible  the  dark  dreams  of  Atheism,  Pantheism  or  Infi- 
delity, and  man  in  his  own  estimation  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
brute  will  soon  assimilate  to  the  brute.  History  and  philosophy 
alike  verify  this  fact. 

As  christians  and  patriots,  then,  we  stand  forth  the  humble  but 
uncompromising  advocates  of  the  Bible.     We  regard  all  efforts  of 
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infidels  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  as  treason  both  to  God  and  man  ; 
and  all  movements  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  upon  its  teach- 
ings as  highly  pernicious  to  man's  best  interests.  We  believe  that 
much  has  been  said  and  written  calculated  not  only  to  throw  suspi- 
cion upon  the  received  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  upon  the 
Bible  itself,  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  Revision  Movement,"  as  it 
is  called.     But  for  this  belief,  we  should  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 

At  the  outset  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself  for 
explanation.  One  of  the  greatest  movements  of  protestantism  in 
the  present  century  has  been  to  scatter  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  that  it  might  be  untrammeled  by  sectarianism  and  that 
all  christians  might  co-operate  in  this  great  undertaking,  over 
the  whole  world.  To  accomplish  this,  the  noblest  enterprise  of 
any  age,  thousands  are  annually  contributed,  and  the  Bible  is 
published  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world.  In  addition 
to  this,  missionaries  are  sent  into  every  country,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  disseminate  Christian  knowledge,  by  publishing,  teaching 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures.  And  yet  while  doing  this,  a  set  of 
men  calling  themselves  the  "Bible  IJnion,"  charge  them  with 
imposing  upon  "  the  masses,"  by  circulating  a  Bible  which  con- 
tains nearly  "  twenty-four  thousand  errors^''  and  with  making  a 
*'  declaration  of  war  upon  the  Bible  Union,"  when  it  "  under- 
takes with  the  aid  of  the  best  scholars  that  can  be  found,  to  cor- 
rect the  numerous  errors,  in  King  James'  version."  These  Revi- 
sionists represent  themselves  as  being  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Speaking  of  the  Bible  Union,  they  say: 
"It  has  over  five  hundred  thousand  persons  engaged  in  its  sup- 
port. The  great  mass  of  these  persons  are  among  the  most  pious, 
the  most  holy  and  righteous  people  on  earth,  if  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  every  thing^is  a  criterion  of  holiness  and  righteousness." 
"  Obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  in  every  thing  !  "  what  perfect  saints  ! 
Why  does  Elijah's  chariot  of  fire  delay  ?  Again  ;  "  There  is  not 
one  in  the  whole  body  that  would  buy  a  false  translation  of  a  word 
if  it  were  as  cheap  as  a  penny  ;  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  regard 
each  word  of  the  inspired  text  as  a  priceless  gem,  with  which  no 
man  can  trifle."  "  All  parties  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
Bible  Union  are  recognized  as  persons  of  unblemished  integrity, 
of  pure  morals,  of  thorough  truthfulness  in  matters  of  veracity." 
"A  more  just,  fair  and  truthful  organization  for  carrying  forward 
a  holy  work  never  was  made  upon  this  earth." — (Diss,  on  Rev.  of 
Hoi.  Scrip.)  Solomon  says,  Prov. XXXII,  2,  "Let  another  man 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  lips."  We  presume  that  the  Re- 
visionists have  not  yet  reached  this  passage.  They  have  then  a 
large  number  of  "  the  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous  people 
on  earth  "  engaged  in  this  enterprise  which  "  is  one  of  the  noblest 
elements  in  the  progress  of  the  age."  They  have  "an  organization 
for  carrying  on  this  holy  work  never  surpassed  on  earth."     "  It  is 
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a  regularly  organized  body  of  christian  people,  who  stand  per- 
fectly fair  in  society  as  honest,  upright  people  before  God  and 
man.  There  is  not  a  Bible  society  in  the  world  that  has  stronger 
claims  upon  the  confidence  of  every  pious  man  and  woman  on 
earth." — (p  71.)  They  have  a  board  of  Revisers  the  most  learned 
ever  known  in  the  world.  "The  Bible  Union,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes a  Board  of  Revisers,  consisting  generally  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  that  could  be  found  in  Europe  or  America,  and 
many  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  different  denominations 
assisted  the  Bible  Union  in  finding  the  best  scholars  in  their 
ranks.'''*  "The  Board  consists  of  upwards  of  forty  men  of  un- 
sullied character  as  men,  and  they  are  recognized  as  the  most 
learned  men  of  this  or  any  other  age."  The  Bible  Union  says, 
^^ There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  an  English  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  faithful^  in  all  respects^  to  the  inspired  original.'''^ 
The  "Bible  Union  "  propose  to  give  us  one  that  shall  be  "  faithful 
in  all  respects,  to  the  inspired  original."  We  are  told  that,  "  in 
order  to  give  the  people  of  the  English  race  the  benefit  of  these 
principles  in  a  practical  way,  the  Bible  Union  made  a  constitu- 
tion, founded  upon  this  living  truth  :  "The  word  of  God  shall  be 
translated  into  all  languages,  so  as  most  clearly  to  express  to  the 
people  the  exact  sense  of  the  original  or  inspired  text,  without 
reference  to  the  tenets  or  practices  of  any  sect  or  party  in 
Christendom."     p.  69. 

To  prove  the  necessity  of  this  great  work  which  they  have 
undertaken,  they  bring  the  following  charges  against  the  present 
translation : 

1.  To  the  title  of  some  of  the  Books,  employing  the  word  Saint, 
as  Saint  John,  &c. 

2.  That  some  of  the  renderings  are  sectarian,  teaching  Episco- 
pacy and  Calvinism. 

3.  That  some  words  are  not  translated. 

4.  That  learned  words  are  sometimes  unnecessarily  used. 

5.  That  it  contains  obsolete  words. 

6.  That  the  phraseology  is  sometimes  indelicate. 

7.  That  uniformity  is  not  observed  in  proper  names. 

8.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  translating  words. 

9.  A  want  of  discrimination  on  points  of  ellipsis. 

10.  The  truth  of  the  original  not  brought  out  in  some  places ; 
in  others  additions  are  made. 

Thus  the  translation  in  use  is  represented  as  a  most  miserable 
affair,  made  by  order  of  a  most  wicked  man  for  his  own  purposes 
and  by  a  batch  of  unprincipled  and  incompetent  hirelings  and 
sycophants. 

Those  who  do  not  give  in  to  this  revision  movement  are  repre- 
sented as  hiding  the  word  of  God  from  the  people  and  endangering 
the  souls  of  men ;  and  are  compared  to  those  who  in  the  dark 
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ages  and  in  a  corrupt  church  opposed  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  vernacular  language  of  the  people  ;*  and  war  is  waged 
upon  the  Revisionists,  and  they  are  persecuted  simply  for  want- 
ing to  exercise  a  right,  that  of  making  a  revision  or  translation, 
which  has  been  done  by  Wesley,  by  the  Bible  Society  and  by 
others  without  a  word  being  said  against  them.  This  is  certainly 
a  sad  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Christian  world. 
Think  of  this;  a  body  of  christians,  "the  most  pious,  the  most 
holy  and  righteous  on  earth,"  "  obedient  to  Jesus  Christ  in  every 
thing,"  have  selected  from  Europe  and  America,  the  "  most 
learned  men  of  this  or  any  other  age^"*  to  give  the  people  the 
pure  word  of  God  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  "  faithful  in  all 
respects  to  the  inspired  original,  instead  of  the  present  defective, 
corrupt  and  sectarian  one  ;  and  strange  to  say,  instead  of  being 
aided  by  every  christian,  they  are  actually  discountenanced,  and 
according  to  their  own  account,  war  is  waged  upon  them  by  the 
greater  portion  of  all  christian  denominations  !  These  Bevisionists 
Hsk,  "  What  can  be  more  heinous,  a  more  flagrant  and  unpardon- 
able fraud  than  to  palm  off  on  men  as  the  word  of  God,  that 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  never  uttered,  and  translations  of  even 
what  the  Comforter  did  utter  that  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
perversions?  All  the  forgeries  of  earth  are  venial  in  comparison 
with  these  deeds."  Is  such  the  wicked  conduct  of  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  all  christians — of  all  but  a  handful  of  Re- 
visionists ?  Is  the  christian  world  made  up  of  knaves  and  fools, 
and  has  it  been  left  for  the  Revisionists  to  make  this  grand 
discovery  %  Or  is  it  a  false  alarm  attempted  to  be  gotten  up  by  a 
few  sectarians  "  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous,"  and  infal- 
lible in  their  own  estimation,  but  not  so  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  ? 

Are  all  christians  except  these  few  Revisionists,  guilty  of  "  the 
heinous,  flagrant  and  unpardonable  fraud"  of  '*  palming  oif  upon 
the  people'  a  'corrupt,  perverted  and  sectarian  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  are  they  "  waging  war  "  upon  a  most  pious,  most 
holy  and  righteous"  organization  for  the  purpose  of  giving  "to 
the  people  the  pure  word  of  God  in  a  translation  of  the  JBihle^ 
faithful  in  all  respects  to  the   inspired  original !  "     We  shall 

rmST   EXAMINE   THE   MERITS    OF  THE   TRANSLATION    NOW   IN   USE. 

1.  We  admit  that  the  present  version  is  susceptible  of  a  few 
amendments  ;  that  in  a  few  instances  the  translation  might  be 
improved^;  that  a  few  obsolete  words  might  be  exchanged 
for  others  better  understood;  and  that  in  the  orthography  of 
proper  names  there  should  be  more  uniformity.  And  if  a  Board 
of  Re  visors  were  ecclesiastically  appointed  by  diflTerent  deuomi- 


*p.  163,  Discussion.    See,  also,  p.  152,  Fraud. 
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nations  and  such  corrections  made  as  were  unanimously  agreed 
upon,  we  should  give  it  our  entire  approbation. 

2.  There  are  scarcely  any  corrections  to  be  made,  that  have 
not  been  already  made  in  the  marginal  readings  or  in  the  com- 
mentaries in  use. 

3.  There  are  no  alterations  or  corrections  to  be  made  that  would 
in  the  least  affect  any  important  doctrine  or  precept  in  the  Bible. 
And  we  challenge  the  Board  of  Revisors  said  to  be  "  the  most 
learned  men  of  this  or  any  other  age  "  to  prove  the  contrary. 

4.  The  Revisionists  in  their  attempts  to  discredit  the  common 
version  have  collected  and  criticised  what  they  deemed  the  most 
faulty  specimens  of  this  translation.  Let  us  take  some  of  their 
examples  and  see  how  far  they  have  made  out  their  case.  1.  It 
is  objected  that  the  title  Saint  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the  books  of 
the  Kew  Testament.  This  is  said  to  be  of  Popish  origin.  Be  it 
80.  It  affects  neither  doctrine  nor  precept.  It  deserves  no  notice 
further  than  to  show  what  an  effort  is  made  to  create  prejudice 
against  the  received  version.  We  presume  the  writers  were 
Saints ;  and  that  in  the  titles  of  their  books,  they  should  be  called 
BO,  is  neither  a  heinous,  nor  flagrant  fraud.  The  Revisionists  call 
themselves  "  the  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous  people  on 
earth."  They  should  not  deem  it  a  very  great  crime  to  call  the  in- 
spired writers  "  xSW/ife."  2.  It  is  objected  that  some  of  the  render- 
ings are  sectarian.  It  is  alleged  that  the  word  yiaxonfrt  is  trans- 
lated hishoprick  when  it  should  be  translated  ^^qffice'''  or  ''''charge  j'^'* 
(Acts  1, 20,)  and  "  office  of  Bishop  "  when  it  should  be  ''  office  " 
ov'' charge;'  I  Tim.  Ill,  1.  The  translation  of  I  Tim.  Ill  1 
would  then  read  thus  :  "  If  any  one  desire  office;  he  desireth  a 
good  work."  According  to  Mr.  "D.  R.  Campbell,  L.L.  D.,  President 
of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,"  office  hunters  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work.  Such  a  translation  is  an  utter  perversion  of  the  original. 
The  only  sensible  rendering  of  the  word  kiiidxt^ityi  is  bishoprick, 
or  office  of  bishop. 

Dr.  Campbell  tells  us  that  s-rio'xo'Troff  should  be  '"''overseer'^'^  in  every 
case.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  word  bishop  is  just  the  trans- 
fer into  English  of  the  Greek  word  si^^d-x-oitog  derived  from  z'Ki  upon  or 
over,  and  a'xo<7rsuj  to  see,  look,  &c.,  being  made  up  of  the  preposi- 
tion and  verb  in  Greek  corresponding  to  over  and  see  in  English  ; 
the  word  bishop  is  the  very  same  as  e'^K^xoirog.  While  the  two  words 
hishop  and  overseer  have  the  same  meaning  so  far  as  derivation  is 
concerned,  the  former  is  appropriated  to  one  who  has  the  over- 
eight  of  a  church  in  religious  matters,  while  the  latter,  with  us,  is 
appropriated  to  one  who  has  charge  of  a  plantation  and  hands. 
By  appropriation  then,  the  two  words  differ  very  widely  in  sense. 
The  common  sense  of  every  one  will  reject  the  translation  of  the 
learned  L.  L.  D.    The  word  hishop  did  not  make  bishops,  as  known 
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in  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government,  but  the  creation  of 
this  office  only  added  another  meaning  to  the  word. 

It  is  objected  that  the  word  sxxXstfja  is  translated  churchy  when 
it  should  be  congregation.  In  direct  opposition  to  this,  we  main- 
tain that  to  substitute  congregation  for  church  would  be  as  great  a 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  as  is  found  in  any  of  the 
instances,  specified  by  these  critics  of  the  common  version.  This  we 
will  make  plain  to  the  common  sense  of  the  unlearned  as  well  as 
the  learned.     In  the  Kew  Testament,  it  signifies, 

1.  The  followers  of  Christ  in  ^  particular  city  or  province,  as 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Antioch,  &c. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ  assembled  for  worship  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  as  a  private  house.     Col.  lY,  15,  Rom.  XYI,  5. 

3.  All  the  followers  of  Christ  considered  as  a  body.  Acts  II, 
47,  "added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved." 
Eph.  I.  22,  "and  gave  him  (Christ)  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,"  which  is  his  body."  Eph.  Ill,  10,  "To  the 
intent  that  now  nnto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God."  Eph.  V,  "  As  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  him- 
self for  it ;  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word.  That  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ; 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish." 

To  substitute  the  word  congregation  for  church  not  only  per- 
verts the  word  of  God,  but  teaches  palpable  falsehood.  The 
word  congregation  denotes  simply  an  assemblage  of  persons,  how- 
ever promiscuous  in  character,  believers  and  unbelievers,  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  And  many  of  the  declarations  made  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  church,  cannot  be  made  concerning  a  congrega- 
tion. The  word  church  on  the  other  hand  is  appropriated  to  such 
as  are  really  or  professedly  the  followers  of  Christ.  It  implies 
assimilation  and  organization.  The  derivation  of  the  words 
church  and  congregation  prove  the  first  to  be  the  most  suitable 
word.  Church  is  derived  from  xu^io?  and  oixo?  and  denotes  the  house 
of  the  Lord  primarily^  and  secondarily  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  word  congregation  is  derived  from  con  and  grego^  which  is 
from  grex — gis^  a  flock  or  herd  brought  together.  The  word  s^xXsCia 
is  derived  from  £x  and  xaXsw  called  out,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
called  upon  to  come  out  from,  and  be  separate  from  the  world. 

If  the  advocates  for  translating  it  congregation^  reply  that  they 
intend  to  adapt  its  meaning  to  that  of  sxxXstfja  in  Scripture,  they 
might  as  well  select  the  word  "  mass-meeting  "  and  define  it  to 
express  the  idea,  conveyed  by  the  original.  They  have  selected 
the  translation  of  this  word  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mon version  is  sectarian.     A  charge  that  has  no  better  proof  than 
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this  to  sustain  it,  (and  this  is  as  good  as  any  they  have),  deserves 
to  be  noticed  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  weak-  . 
ness  of  those  who  use  it.  It  serves  further  to  prove  that  they 
themselves  are  guilty  of  that  sectarianism  which  they  charge  upon 
others.  The  word  s'jfKfxoTrog  translated  bishop  is  another  proof  of 
sectarianism.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  the  proof?  An  argu- 
ment drawn  from  this  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  is  about  equal  to 
one  we  have  heard  in  favor  of  Baptists,  viz :  that  we  read  of 
John  the  Baptist,  not  of  John  the  Presbyterian  or  Methodist. 
As  to  the  charge  that  it  teaches  Calvinism,  we  doubt  whether  the 
Revisionists  will  be  able  to  correct  this  evil.  After  all  the  charges 
they  can  make,  it  is  likely  that  the  respective  advocates  of  Calvin- 
ism and  Arminianism  will  resort  as  they  always  have  done  to  the 
original ;  and  the  English  reader  will  make  up  his  opinions  from 
the  analogy  of  faith,  and  from  the  general  scope  of  Scripture. 

3.  Their  third  charge  is  that  some  words  are  not  translated, 
and  the  words  raca^  mammon^  anathema,  maranatJia,  are  given  as 
instances.  Now  it  so  happens  that  there  are  some  words  in  every 
language,  that  cannot  be  directly  translated  into  another.  Hence 
the  number  of  words  introduced  into  English  from  otherlanguages. 
Sometimes  they  are  Anglicised,  and  sometimes  introduced  without 
any  change.  The  words  maynmon  and  anathema  have  become 
English  words,  and  could  not  be  exchanged  for  others  without 
injury  to  the  translation.  The  word  raea  could  not  be  translated 
so  as  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  Maran-atha  might 
have  been  translated  "  our  Lord  is  coming ;"  but  the  whole 
passage  needs  the  aid  of  the  commentator  to  enable  the  common 
reader  to  understand  it.  And  if  the  translation  should  serve  to 
keep  the  reader  from  consulting  a  commentator,  it  would  be  an 
injury  rather  than  an  advantage.  The  Revisionists  then  have  one 
word  that  might  have  been  translated. 

4.  The  fourth  charge  is  that  learned  words  are  sometimes  un- 
necessarily used.  The  specifications  are  synagogue,  proselyte, 
tetrarch,  quaternion,  centurion,  matrix,  delectable,  terrestrial, 
celestial,  progenitor,  prognosticator,  &c.  "When  these  learned 
critics  shall  have  found  words  more  simple  and  equally  expressive 
of  the  ideas  conveyed  in  the  original,  we  shall  admit  their  charge 
to  have  some  weight,  until  then  we  must  regard  it  as  a  specimen 
of  captious  pedantry. 

Says  Campbell,  "  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  following 
learned  forms  of  proper  names  :  Thomas,  Didymus,  Marcus,  Lu- 
cas, Timotheus,  and  Sylvan  us.  How  much  simpler,  and  more 
intelligible  would  be,  Thomas  the  Twin,  Mark,  Luke,  Timothy, 
and  Silas."  We  have  no  objection  to  the  change  and  would  like 
uniformity,  but  we  do  not  see  how  a  proper  name  is  made  more 
intelligible,  by  changing  it  from  its  Greek  or  Latin  form  into  an 
English  form.   Nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  made  more  simple,  except 
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that  it  is  shortened.     As  to  the  translation  of  Didymns,  it  is  ot 
very  doubtful  propriety.     He  may  have  been  a  twin,  and  he  may 
not.     The  fact,  that  Didymus,  in  Greek,  means  a  twin,  is  not  posi- 
tive proof.     Do  the   Revisionists  propose  to  translate  all  names 
that  are  significant  ?     Shall  we  have  Aaron,  lofty  /  Abel,  vanity  / 
A.h\Y am ^  high  father  ^  AhrxQv^  father  of  light;  Adam,  earthy; 
Eve,    living ;    Daniel,  judgment  of  God;  Edom,  red;  Moses, 
talcen  out  of  the  water  ;  Agag,  roof ;  and  Agagite,   the  race  of 
roofs  or  floors.    Let  us  take  an  example  in  proper  names,  as  Gen. 
XI  and  18,  "  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years  and  begat  Reu."     Ac- 
cording to  the  new  version  this  should   read,  And  division  lived 
thirty  years  and  begat  his  friend  or  shepherd.     And  friend  lived 
thirty  and  two  years  and  begat  branch.     And  branch  lived  thirty 
years   and  begat  hoarse   or  angry.     And   then  in  the  course  of 
time  we  should  have  a  new  set  of  revisionists;  and  their  travelling 
critics,  laboring  under  the  weight  of  their  philological  and  gram- 
matical knowledge  gathered  up  as  they  travelled,  would  denounce 
the  absurd  translation,  and  give  us  hecome  hoarse  instead  of  begat 
hoarse.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  word  is  to  be  translated 
so  as  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  the  same  idea  first  conveyed 
by  the  original  to  those  who  received  it. 

5.  The  fifth  objection  is  to  obsolete  phrases  and  words.  We 
admit  that  tliere  are  some  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  readers  to  consult  notes,  or  dictionaries,  or  com- 
mentaries. But  we  never  expect  the  time  to  come,  when  this 
will*not  be  necessary.  Shakespeare,  and  Johnson,  and  Addison,  and 
Milton,  and  Burns,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope,  cannot  be  read  and 
understood  by  any  except  good  scholars  without  reference  to  dic- 
tionaries, notes,  and  even  commentaries.  Are  we  to  be  continu- 
ally altering  these  works?  The  following  are  some  of  the 
examples  given  by  D.  R.  Campbell,  L.  L.  D. :  cracknels^  for  cakes. 
"We  know  nothing  about  cracknels,  but  just  put  the  word 
cakes  and  all  is  plain."  Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first, 
we  object  to  the  alteration.  The  word  calce  would  convey  a 
wrong  idea.  To  us  it  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  biscuit.  In 
Europe  biscuits  like  ours  are  not  in  use.  To  them  it  would  con- 
vey a  difi:erentbut  still  a  wrong  idea.  The  Q'l'^pi  nekudim,  is  trans- 
lated xoXXu^id  in  the  Sept ;  crustula  in  the  vulgate ;  and  cracknels  in 
.English,  and  were  thin  cakes  pierced  through  with  many  holes, 
the  same  as  is  called  Jews"^  bread  to  the  present  day,  and  is  used 
by  them  at  the  paesover.  To  translate  it  cakes  would  mislead 
the  reader;  let  it  remain  cracknels,  and  let  those  who  wish  to 
know  its  meaning  go  to  a  Bible  dictionary  or  commentary.*""  The 
next  word  is  purtenance.     Dr.  Campbell  should  have  given  us  a 
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substitute  for  this.  "We  doubt  whether  he  could  give  us  a  better. 
The  word  hruit  is  another.  It  is  not  obsolete  and  I  doubt  whether 
one  can  be  substituted  that  will  better  express  the  idea  intended. 

The  word  carriage  is  another.  From  its  derivation  it  signifies 
something  carried.  Mr.  Campbell  would  substitute  haggage.  This 
is  of  French  origin.  Wiiy  not  put  luggage,  which  the  English 
use  and  is  of  Saxon  origin.  Perhaps  some  would  prefer  trunkage 
as  more  genteel.  A  word,  if  it  is  somewhat  obsolete,  is  better 
than  one  of  local  or  temporary  use. 

The  word  fray  is  another.  The  meaning  of  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  A  marginal  correction  would  answer  every 
purpose. 

There  are  several  other  examples  given,  some  of  which  might 
be  altered. 

So  far  then  as  obsolete  or  unusual  words  are  concerned,  the 
sum  of  the  matter  is  this : 

1.  If  they  .vere  all  corrected,  it  would  add  no  great  deal  to 
the  understanding  of  even  the  common  reader. 

2.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  altered  and  the  original  idea  so 
well  expressed  as  it  already  is. 

3.  The  idea  of  making  a  translation  that  will  render  dic- 
tionaries, notes  and  commentaries  unnecessary,  is  a  delusion  of 
ignorant  quacks  and  miserable  sciolists. 

4.  The  idea  of  perpetually  modernizing  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  one  of  the  follies  of  shallow  thinkers.  Progress  does  not 
consist  in  obliterating  the  past,  but  in  adding  to  it.  Words  are 
signs  of  ideas,  and  ideas  are  the  images  or  impressions  of  things. 
The  things  past  cannot  be  altered,  and  the  words  representing  the 
ideas  of  things  past,  should  be  altered  as  little  as  possible.  To 
make  words  which  are  the  signs  of  ideas  derived  from  things  pres- 
ent, represent  ideas  derived  from  things  past,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  some  similarity  or  correspondence  between  the  things  present 
and  those  past,  is  to  obliterate  the  knowledge  of  the  past.  Thus  to 
substitute  cakes  tor  cracknels,  is  to  present  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  thing  not  only  modern,  but  local,  in  place  of  the  real  thing 
referred  to  among  the  Jews.  The  revisionists  seem  to  think,  that 
all  is  made  perfectly  plain,  if  they  can  apply  some  word,  appli- 
cable to  something  now  known  and  in  use,  to  a  corresponding 
thing  in  time  past,  however  little  may  be  the  points  of  corres- 
pondence; while,  in  many  cases,  this  is  so  slight,  and  the  things 
so  unlike,  that  the  word  applied  conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea. 

6.  The  sixth  charge  is  "  that  the  phraseology  is  in  several 
instances  offensive  to  true  delicacy."  Now  these  revisionists  pro- 
pose to  give  a  "  translation  of  the  Bible  faithful  in  all  respects  to 
the  inspired  original."  Every  word  is  to  be  translated,  and  by  a 
word  that  will  convey  to  the  English  reader  the  same  idea  that 
the  original  conveyed  to  those  using  it.  The  objection  here  is  not 
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that  the  common  version  is  incorrect^  but  indelicate.  How  are 
they  to  escape  this  indelicacy,  if  the  common  version  is  proven  to 
be  a  foithfal  translation  ?  This  is  an  old  infidel  objection  upon 
vi^hich  we  will  remark,  First,  that  a  book  like  the  Bible,  which 
relates  to  every  part  of  man,  soul  and  body,  must  necessarily  use 
terms  with  which  corrupt  minds  will  associate  evil.  Secondly, 
that  terms  in  one  age  and  country  are  vulgar,  that  are  not  so  in 
another.  Thirdly,  that  the  more  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people 
are,  the  more  numerous  are  the  terms  with  which  they  associate 
evil  thoughts.  Lastly,  as  cowards  brag  most,  and  smatterers 
in  knowledge  make  the  greatest  efforts  at  display,  so  the  less 
moral  and  pure  the  minds  of  persons  are,  they  exhibit  the  greatest 
amount  of  false  delicacy.  Externally  we  live  in  an  age  of  won- 
derful refinement,  and  to  sustain  it  we  must  coin  words.  We 
must  say  man-cow  or  male-cow,  or  male  horse  ;  the  bosom  of  a 
chicken  and  not  the  breast;  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  not  wings 
and  legs.  And  we  have  read  of  a  Miss  who  corrected  her  father 
for  sayinglegacy.    She  said  it  was  vulgar;  he  should  say  limbacy. 

There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  that  should  not  be  there,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  tliat  every  thing  there  should  be  read  in  public. 
Medical  books  contain  a  great  deal  not  suitable  to  be  read  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  or  by  all  persons,  but  yet  necessary  in  a 
system  of  Medicine.  He  who  would  undertake  to  translate  a 
medical  book  from  the  French,  and  mistranslate  portions  of  it,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  true  and  correct  translation  was  indelicate, 
would  be  severely  criticised. 

7.  The  seventh  charge  is,  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  orthography  of  proper  names.  This  has  arisen  in  part,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  made  up  of  consonants  and 
vowel  points.  These  vowel  points  are  of  comparatively  modern 
origin.  In  the  use  of  these  points  there  was  not  uniformity. 
Secondly,  different  persons  have  used  different  Roman  letters  to 
represent  some  of  the  Hebrew  consonants.  And  thus  different 
translators  have  represented  Hebrew  proper  names  differently, 
both  in  the  vowels  and  consonants.  Lastly,  the  names  are  some- 
times translated  and  sometimes  not.  The  cause  ot  this  discrep- 
ancy is  obvious  to  every  scholar;  and  unavoidable  except  by 
comparing  and  correcting  different  translators. 

8.  The  eighth  charge  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  render- 
ing of  words.  It  is  alleged  that  one  word  is  translated  by  a 
great  many  different  words.  We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Campbell 
through  his  long  string  of  words.  His  objection  is  not  to  the 
translation  in  any  case,  specified,  but  to  the  principle,  that  one 
word  should  be  translated  by  different  words.  Our  critics  seem 
to  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  every  word  iri  one  language,  has  a 
word  exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  every  other  language  ;  and 
that  in  making  a  faithful  translation,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
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put  the  one  in  place  of  the  other.  To  make  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  languages,  comprehend  the  weakness  of  the  above 
objection,  a  few  statements  are  necessary.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  words  are  the  si^ns  of  our  ideas — that  ideas  are  the 
impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  things. 

1.  Then,  there  are  things  in  one  country  and  age  not  found  in 
another.  Consequently  there  are  ideas  and  words  in  one  that  are 
not  in  another.  Such  ideas  cannot  be  translated,  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  without  mailing  a  new  word  or  giving  to  some  existing 
word  a  new  meaning,  or  transferring  the  word  from  one  to  the 
other  along  with  the  idea. 

2.  As  words  are  very  few  compared  with  ideas,  one  word  is 
often  the  sign  of  many  ideas.  And  every  word  has  as  many 
different  meanings,  as  it  has  applications  to  different  things  ;  each 
thing  being  known  to  be  different  from  every  other  thing  by  the 
diffe«'ent  impression  which  it  makes.  Thus,  the  word  sweet,  has  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  different  things  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  noun,  adjective  and  verb.  A  word  may 
have  a  great  many  more  meanings  in  one  language,  than  its  cor- 
responding word  in  another  has,  and  these  meanings  must  in 
translating,  be  expressed  by  different  words. 

3.  Some  words  are  very  indefinite,  are  generic,  and  their 
meaning  must  be  known  from  their  connection  ;  as  the  word  tool ; 
a  tool  to  bore  with  is  an  awl  or  augur  \  to  saw  with  is  a  saw  i  to 
grub  with  is  a  mattookj  to  hoe  with  is  a  hoe  j  to  plough  with  is 
j^lougJi  I  to  chop  with  an  axe  or  hatchet  j  to  cut  with  is  a  hnifej 
to  shave  with  is  a  razor  y  to  sew  with  is  a  needle^  &c.  Now  the 
very  first  wojd  selected  by  Mr.  Campbell  is  nril  ^'<^"^^h  from  the 

verb  n^Ol  ramah,  to  cast.     What  the  thing  cast,  is,  then,  must  be 

-      T 

learned  from  the  connection.  Let  Mr.  Campbell  show  from  the 
connection  that  it  has  not  the  different  meanings  assigned  to  it  in 
the  translation.  Words  do  not  make  things,  but  things  originate 
words,  and  the  application  of  the  same  word  to  different  things, 
makes  different  meanings.  Primary,  secondary  and  figurative 
are  as  distinct  as  if  the  ideas  were  represented  by  different  words  ; 
and  in  translating  from  one  language  to  another  the  different  ideas 
represented  by  a  word  in  one  language  must  be  expressed  by 
different  words  in  that  other  language.  These  principles  have 
been  sadly  overlooked  in  criticisms  and  discussions  on  New  Tes- 
tament subjects.  A  new  system  of  ideas  was  to  be  taught  to 
mankind  in  a  language  in  which  they  had  never  before  been 
expressed.  Words  in  this  language  became  the  signs  of  new  ideas 
to  be  known  only  from  the  context.  And  strange  to  say,  theolo- 
gians have  ransacked  the  pages  of  heathen  writers  to  extract  from 
them  christian  idea8,and  have  made  a  parade  aboutprimitive  mean- 
ings, as  if  these  were  to  settle  questions  of  Christianity.     And  in 
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opposition  to  all  common  sense  and  the  practice  of  all  translators, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  words  have  but  one  meaning,  however 
many  different  applications  they  may  have;  that  is,  apply  the 
word  to  as  many  different  things  as  you  may,  let  it  represent  as 
many  ideas  as  it  may,  it  still  has  but  one  meaning  —  one  idea. 
What  a  transformation  of  things  these  word-jugglers  can  make. 
With  them  things  are  the  signs  of  words^  and  any  number  of 
different  things  may  be  changed  into  one  and  the  same  thing,  by 
applying  one  word  to  all.  The  magicians  of  old  were  nothing 
compared  with  our  word-jngglers.  By  the  magic  of  words,  all 
sectarianism  is  to  be  banished;  all  diversity  of  thought  and 
opinions  is  to  cease.  The  great  platform  of  universal  catholicity 
is  "  the  helief  of  one  faet^''  and  *'  submission  to  one  institution?"* 
This  is  "all  that  is  required  of  Heaven  for  admission  into  the 
church."  The  one  fact  is  that  Jesus  the  Nazarene  is  the  Messiah. 
"  The  one  institution  is  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost."  "Christianity  Restored,"  pp  118  and  119.  Here 
all  may  meet,  Unitarians,  Trinitarians,  Arians,  Socinians  and 
Universalists,  wfth  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  &c.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Why,  by  the  magic  of  words.  All  must 
adopt  the  same  form  of  words  and  discard  all  opinions.  For  this 
thing  of  opinion  is  the  source  of  all  sectarianism.  We  are,  then, 
to  use  a  form  of  words,  but  to  attach  no  meaning — no  ideas — no 
opinions  to  them.  What  a  platform  for  christian  union  !  How 
strangely  extremes  will  meet.  In  principle  this  is  the  very  plat- 
form of  Popery.  She  has  her  creed  or  dogmas,  and  her  rites  or 
institutions ;  repeat  the  former  and  submit  to  the  latter,  and  this 
is  all  she  requires.  Be  Unitarian,  Infidel,  Universalist,  any  thing 
you  choose  privately,  bat  when  you  would  appear  in  a  religious 
garb,  you  must  put  on  her  livery,  repeat  her  dogmas,  and  submit 
to  her  rites.  Be  Unitarian,  Infidel,  Universalist,  any  thing  you 
choose  privately,  {i.  e.)  as  to  your  opinions,  but  when  you  appear 
in  a  religious  garb,  you  must  put  on  the  livery  of  Catholicity — 
repeat  the  words,  ^^  Jesus  is  the  Messiah^''  and  submit  to  baptism. 
In  regard  to  baptism,  however,  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  so  liberal  as 
in  regard  to  the  Saviour.  You  may  entertain  whatever  opinions 
you  choose  as  to  the  Saviour,  provided  you  call  him  the  Messiah  ; 
but  baptism  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  thus  treated  ;  it  con- 
sists in  a  specific  act  immerse^  and  to  set  the  world  right  on  this 
and  some  other  kindred  subjects  the  Bible  requires  to  be  revised. 
For  this  was  the  starting  point  of  revision,  as  we  shall  see.  Now 
had  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  he 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  baptism  with  water,  irrespec- 
tive of  mode,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Ploly  Ghost,  as 
a  sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  regenerating  influence,  were  all  that 
the  Scriptures  required  for  admission  into  the  church,  we  should 
have  sustained  the  position.    But  when  he  lets  go  the  substance 
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for  the  shadow,  when  he  would  make  faith  a  mockery  and  form 
an  idol — when  he  would  attempt  to  unite  all  christians  and  here- 
tics too,  by  a  mere  juggle  of  words,  and  banish  thoughts  and 
opinions,  we  must  say  that  this  is  not  the  age  for  such  measures. 
We  are  too  familiar  with  catholicons  in  medicine,  to  trust  them  in 
religion.  And  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  Bible  by  revision,  that  is 
to  do  away  with  sectarianism,  is  a  quackery  at  which  the  ignorant 
may  stare,  but  the  wise  will  laugh. 

We  return  to  Mr.  D.R.  Campbell's  objections.  His  ninth  is, 
that  our  version  is  wanting  in  discriminating  accuracy  on  points 
of  ellipsis.  His  ten  this,  that  it  fails  in  numerous  instances  to  give 
the  distinctive  truth  of  the  originals,  while  in  others  it  makes 
unwarrantable  additions.  The  improvements  that  Mr.  Campbell 
would  make  under  these  heads  are  neither  many  nor  great.  Time 
will  not  permit  us  to  notice  them  further. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  principal  objections,  and  have  found 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  amount  to  nothing.  Some 
are  the  mere  conceits  of  individuals;  others  mere  exaggerations; 
only  a|fewof  the  phrases  objected  to  are  capable  of  being  improved; 
and  not  a  single  doctrine  or  precept  would  in  the  least  be  altered  or 
changed  by  any  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  translation. 

And  here  we  will  repeat  that  we  have  no  objection  to  any 
translations  or  revisions  that  men  may  choose  to  make;  but  we 
do  object. 

1.  To  any  set  of  men  undertaking  to  carry  through  a  work  of 
their  own  by  traducing  the  present  version  and  its  translators ; 
aiming  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  and  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the 
unlearned  for  selfish  purposes. 

2.  We  do  object  to  their  charging  the  piety  and  learning  of 
the  present  age  with  knowingly  imposing  upon  the  unlearned  a 
corrupt  and  sectarian  version  ;  and  attempting  to  cast  upon  others 
the  odium  of  keeping  the  masses  in  ignorance  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  The  accusation  of  infidelity  against  the  clergy  is  old  and 
stale,  and  as  contemptible  as  it  is  wicked. 

3.  We  do  object  to  the  assaults  made  upon  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  a  sectarian  Bible,  while  attempting  to  conceal 
the  fact. 

4.  And  in  conclusion,  we  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  public ;  that  their  translation  is  not 
only  sectarian  but  inferior  to  the  present  version. 

We  have  met  with  a  travelling  agent  of  the  Revisionists  who 
undertook  to  enlighten  our  benighted  people,  and  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  the  marvellous  things  he  had  to  tell  them.  He  was 
a  clear  proof  of  what  we  assert,  that  these  Revisionists  first  wage 
war  upon  the  world  and  then  cry  persecution  when  their  reckless 
assertions  are  denied.  He  claimed  to  have  made  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  priests,  not  ravens,  fed  Elijah.     No  one  who  ever 
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saw  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  will  envy  him  his  honor.  And  as 
to  his  sage  criticism  about  Sampson  and  the  foxes,  he  should  have 
quoted  Tom  Paine  for  his  authority.  If  he  wished  for  light  on 
the  subject,  Bishop  Watson  would  give  him  more  than  his  new 
version.     Qidescat  in  pace. 

We  will  now  notice  some  things  in  the  "Discussions  on  Revisions 
of  the  Holy  Oracles."  Did  this  production  not  appear  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  advocate  of  the  "American  Bible  Union,"  we  should 
think  that  it  was  doing  injustice  to  the  Revisionists  to  notice  it  at  all. 
It  aj:) pears,  however,  avowedly  as  their  representative  ;  "aJ  ^^7i(? 
discite  omnesP 

The  authors  are  James  Edwards  and  T.  S.  Bell.     On  page 
129,  after  puffing  Bishop  Kendrick  for  revising  the  Rhemish  ver- 
sion, they  say,  "  And  the  world  has  seen  neither  Pope  nor  council 
nor  conclave  of  clergymen  hurling  anathemas'^  upon  the  head  of 
Bishop  Kendrick  for  thus  endeavoring  faithfully  to  make  the  word 
of  God  plain  and  complete  to  the  most  ordinary  reader.     Bishop 
Kendrick  did  not  hesitate    to  enrich  the  Vulgate  version  with  the 
copious  treasures  of  the  Greek  text;  but  protestant  sectarianism 
rouses  its   forces  against   the  enriching   of  King  James'  version 
from  the  ample  resources  of  the  inspired  text,  as  though  it  feared 
that  what  was  the  word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  and 
early  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  what  is  now  the  word  of  God  in 
the  hands  of  scholars,  might  poison  the  common  version  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses   of  the  people,  who  have  been  imperfectly 
taught  in  the  ways  ot  God  by  the  sectarian  teaching  of  the  age. 
Nothing  can  show  more  perfectly  the  innate  sense  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  sectarianism  than  its   dread  of  the   faithful  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  God."    This  passage  convicts  the  writers  of  three 
things.     First,  of  deliberately  slandering  all  protestant  denomina- 
tions.    Let  them  prove  that  there  is  a  single  evangelical  denomi- 
nation  of  christians,  or  prove  that   in   any    of  them  there   are 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  are  not  anxious  that  "  the  masses  of 
the peopW^  should  have  the  word  of  God  as  clearly  and  as  faitii- 
fully  as  it  can  be  presented  in  the  English  language.     They  will 
not   however  recommend  a  perverted  sectarian  version,  one  that 
for  aught  they  know  may  be  tinctured  with  heresy  and  infidelity, 
if  they  are  to  judge  from  such  advocates  as  these  writers. 

Secondly,  they  talk  of  "  copious  treasures  in  the  Greek  text " 
with  which  the  present  version  should  be  enriched,  a  representa- 
tion which  they  know  to  be  palpably  false.  They  would  make 
the  impression  that  copious  treasures  of  knowledge  are  designedly 
kept  back  in  the  present  version.  They  convict  themselves  of 
ignorance  or  infidelity.     Either  they  have  no  religion,  are  infidels 
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discarding  all  religion,  or  they  belong  to  some  sect.  If  they  are 
Infidels,  then  they  are  hypocrites.  If  they  have  any  religion, 
then  their  denunciation  of  sects  is  the  result  of  ignorance;  for 
they  belong  to  a  sect.  And  all  they  can  mean  by  a  Bible  version 
opposed  to  sects,  is  one  translated  to  suit  themselves.  The  trans- 
lation must  be  made  to  express  what  they  mean,  or  it  will  not  be 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  word  of  God. 

These  profound  scholars  give  us  some  specimens  of  their 
criticism.  I  Cor.  XII,  31,  "  orders  christians  to  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."  ''  But  Exodus  XX  makes  it  sinful  to  covet."  Had 
they  turned  to  Webster,  they  might  have  learned  that  covet 
means  to  desire  earnestly.  It  is  wrong  improperly  to  desire  what 
belongs  to  another.  It  is  right  to  desire  earnestly  what  is  good 
and  proper  to  possess. 

Again,  Gen.  XXII,  1,  "God  did  tempt  Abraham."  James  1, 13, 
"Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God,"  &c. 
This  is  put  down  as  another  contradiction.  A  reference  to  Web- 
ster would  have  cleared  this  difficulty.  Exodus  XXIV,  "And 
they  saw  the  God  of  Isaac."  John  I,  18,  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."    This  is  put  down  as  a  contradiction. 

They  correct  this  by  translating  it,  "They  saw  the  appearance 
of  the  God  of  Israel."  Query — Was  it  the  Saviour,  the  God  of 
Israel  they  saw  ?  or  did  they  see  the  appearance  of  the  "  invisible 
GodV*  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  such  miserable  criticisms 
as  these  implicate  the  head  or  the  heart  most.  They  are  more  like 
the  ridiculous  quibbles  of  Infidelity  than  the  criticisms  of  good 
sense.  We  can  only  notice  one  or  two  more.  "In  Acts  Y,  3. 
Peter  is  made  to  say,  "  Whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree," 
meaningthat  the  Jews  first  killed  the  Saviour,  and  then  hung  him 
on  a  tree*  The  fault  here  is  not  in  the  order  of  the  words  but  in 
translating  the  participle  as  a  verb.  It  should  be,  whom  ye 
killed,  hanging  hitn  on  a  tree.  The  same  error  is  found  in  Acts 
XXII,  16,  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  This 
should  be  translated,  "  standing  up,  be  baptized  and  wash  away 
thy  sins."  We  hope  our  critics  will  not  over  look  this,  and  that 
they  will  not  immerse  Paul  standing  up.  We  admit  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  translation,  but  doubt  if  any  person,  ever  supposed 
that  our  Saviour  was  first  killed  and  then  hung  upon  a  tree  after 
reading  the  account  of  his  crucifixion  and  death. 

On  page  134  is  the  following :  In  Eph.  Ill,  14,  we  have,  "For 
this  cause  I  bend  my  knees  before  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  italicised  words  are  in  our  version  but  not  in  the 
Greek."  This  declaration  is  false,  it  is  in  at  least  three  copies 
which  we  have  examined.  It  is  in  the  text  of  Griesbach,  accom- 
panied with  a  mark  which  indicates  a  probable  omission,  "but  not 
so  certain,"  he  says,  "that  we  dare  expel  them  as  doubtful  words 
from  the  text."    The  writers  evidently  intended  to  impose  on  the 
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unlearned  and  make  the  impression  that  the  translators  wickedly 
inserted  words  for  which  they  had  no  authority  in  the  Greek.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  their  meaning  is,  that  the  clause  is  not  in 
the  correct  original.  They  say  nothing  about  different  manu- 
scripts in  the  original.  They  simply  and  unqualifiedly  assert  that 
they  are  not  in  the  Greek.  And  the  assertion  is  simply  and 
unqualifiedly  false.  How  are  we  to  trust  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  such  Revisionists,  when  they  are  not  trust-worthy  in  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  ?  On  the  same  pages  in  the  very  next  paragraph  is 
a  similar  statement.  This  mayrbe  explained  by  Dr.  Maclay's 
letter,  "  in  one  book  which  came  under  my  observation,  after  it 
had  been  stereotyped,  a  cursory  examination  showed  that  the 
reviser  had  deviated  from  the  received  Greek  text  in  two  places  by 
adding  something  to  it ;  in  twelve  places  by  substituting  some- 
thing for  it;  in  twenty-two  places  by  rejecting  something  from  it. 
And  one  ot  the  portions  rejected  as  spurious  embraced  twelve  con- 
secutive verses.  In  another  place  the  following  passage  is  cast 
out  of  the  Bible  : 

"  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water ;  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had." 

Where  the  common  version  reads,  "  That  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,"  the  received 
Greek  text  has  been  so  critically  edited  that,  in  the  revised  English 
version,  the  same  passage  reads  thus  :  That  every  one  that  believes 
on  him  may  have  eternal  life.  And  the  rejection  of 'Jesus,'  'John,' 
'Christ,'  and  'Amen,'  are  specimens  of  the  smaller  changes  which 
have  resulted  from  this  revision  of  the  Greek  text." 

This  Greek  text  made  by  expunging  from,  by  adding  to  and  by 
altering  "  the  received  Greeh  text^"^  is  that,  we  suppose,  in  which 
the  above  passages  are  not  found.  These  are  the  men  who  are  to 
give  the  people,  the  masses,  the  pure  word  of  God. 

We  charge  the  Revisionists  in  the  next  place  with  slandering 
the  translators  of  the  common  version,  for  the  purpose  of  traducing 
the  version.  They  virtually  charge  them  with  dishonesty  and 
incompetency.  On  page  112  of  the  "Discussion"  they  say,  ''But 
we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  King  James'  packed  jury  of  revision. 
It  is  a  great  stretch  of  the  truth  to  call  them  substantially  by  the 
name  of  translators.  The  real  translator  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  Bible  was  William  Tyndale,  who  gave  ample  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  more  learning  than  we  have  any  evidence  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  entire  forty  gentlemen  called  King  James' 
translators."  "  To  return  "King  James'  revisers  had  before  them 
the  labors  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  with  improvements  of  his  own, 
Cranraer's  great  Bible  ;  the  Geneva  Bible;  the  Bishop's  Bible  ;  and 
the  Latin  Yulgate.  All  testimony  of  any  weight  concurs  in  sup- 
porting the  facts."    And  do  these  facts  prove  their  incompetency  ? 
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According  to  this  logic  the  present  Revisers  are  ten  times  less  com- 
petent ;  for  they  have  these  and  all  the  translations,  annotations 
and  commentaries  made  since,  or  ought  to  have.     Again  they  say, 
"A  great  deal  of  labor  is  spent  by  persons,  who  scarcely  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  in  glorifying  the  learning  of  King 
James'  translators.     If  these  parties  were  called  upon  for  proof  of 
their  statements,  they  would  necessarily  be  dumb,  for  the  record  is 
vacant  in  all  the  matter  of  proof.    Those  translators  have  not  left 
a  single   monument  of  their  learning  by  which  its  character  can 
be   ascertained.     Men  of  science,  of  arts,  and  of  philosophy,  are 
known  by  the  works  they  produce,  and  can  be  known  in  no  other 
way.     Where  is  the   grammar,  the  lexicon,  any  edition    of  the 
classics,  any  treatise  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  prepared 
by  any  one  of  King  James'  board  of  forty  revisers,  to  which  men 
may    look   in  order  to   learn    something   of   their  acquisitions. 
All  history  stands   dumb  to   these  questions."     These  men,  like 
Ilaman,   have  prepared  their  own  gallows.    They  tell  us  their 
Board  of   Revisers  are   ^^  recognized   as   the  most  learned  men 
of  this  or  any  other  age^    They  must  be  "  known  by  the  works 
they  produce,   and  can  be  known   in   no  other   way."    We  ask 
"  where  is  the  lexicon,  the  grammar,  any  edition  of  the  classics, 
any    treatise    in    any    one    department    of   learning,    prepared 
by    any    one"  of  the     American    Union's    Board    of   upwards 
"of  forty  revisers,    to    which    men    may    look  to    learn    some- 
thing   of   their    acquisitions."       Again,     page    113,    they    say, 
"  In   order  to  assist  the   tyrant  James   in  riveting   a  yoke   upon 
the  necks  of  the  people,  these   corrupt  revisers,   holding  appoint- 
ments under  James  and  seeking  church  benefices  at  his  hands,  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  holy  writ  utter  repeatedly  God  save  the  king." 
The  words   "jliTan    ^tT^    ^^    Hebrew  (yehe  hamelek)  is  transla- 
ted  in  the  Septuagint  ZyjTw  ^afriXsuC,  in  French  vive  le  roi^  and  in 
English,  God  save  the  King,  preserve  him  alive.    The  translators 
who  regarded   God   as  the  preserver  of  men^  could  not  have  so 
fully  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  by  any  other  phrase. 
And  it  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is  malicious  to  make  so  base  a 
charge  against  the  translators  without  some  better  evidence  to  sus- 
tain it.     If  they  have  better,  we   have  not  seen  it.     The  force  of 
the  argument,  if  there  is  any,  is  in  the  translation  of  the  word 
■nbTan  (hamraelek)  king.    Our  Revisionists,  we  suppose,  will  trans- 
late it,  "  let  the  President  live^    We   have  noticed  this  only  to 
show  how  unfounded  is  a  charge  that  depends  upon  such  miserable 
sophism. 

COMPETENCY  OF  THE  TRANSLATORS. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  character  of  these  dishonest  and 
incompetent  translators.    With  King  James  we  are  not  at  all  con- 
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xjerned.  The  attempt  to  traduce  the  character  of  the  translators 
ftnd  their  version,  by  depicting  that  of  King  James  in  the  blackest 
colors  possible,  is  a  species  of  sophistry  unworthy  of  men  claiming 
to  be  "  the  most  pious,  most  holy  and  righteous  people  on  earth." 
•The  charge,  however,  is  not  original  with  them.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
•Jonathan  Homer,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  made  the  same 
charges,  but  the  complete  refutation  of  them  ought  forever  to  have 
put  them  to  rest.  The  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  transla- 
tors lived,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  selected  and  their  private 
history  must  forever  refute  the  above  charges.  We  shall  notice 
these  briefly. 

1.  The  charaGter  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. — "  The  age  in 
which  our  translation  was  made  was  pre-eminently  a  learned  age. 
In  science  and  the  arts,  that  in  which  we  live  is,  we  admit,  greatly 
beyond  its  predecessors.  But  so  far  as  learning  and  scholarship  is 
concerned,  we  do  affirm  there  never  has  been  an  age  equal  to  it. 
There  never  was  an  age  so  distinguished  by  so  many  illustrious 
scholars  in  every  department  of  classical  and  biblical  learning. 
"Where  do  we  go  for  profound  original  information  on  Latin,  Greek 
or  Oriental  Literature  ?  Where  are  the  great  storehouses  from 
which  our  bookmakers  draw  their  Lexicons,  their  Grammars,  their 
Commentaries?  Was  Melancthon  a  mere  Latin  scholar?  Did 
Boger  Ascham  know  nothing  of  Greek  ?  Were  Erpenius,  and 
Golius,  and  Pococke,  unacquainted  with  Arabic  ?  Was  Hebrew  a 
dead  letter  to  such  men  as  Buxtorf,  Morinus,  Pagninus,  Arias 
Montanus,  Tremellius,  Junius,  Beza,  Castell,  Walton  and  Pool? 
Where  is  the  Public  Library,  three-fourths  of  whose  volumes  on 
sacred  philology  are  not  dated  in  the  16th  and  ITth  centuries  ? 
We  find  in  this  period  among  the  magnates  of  Oriental  and  Classical 
learning  besides  those  already  mentioned,  such  names  as  Budaeus, 
Erasmus,  Turnebus,  the  Scaligers,  P.  Manutius,  Aldus  Manu- 
tiusthe  younger,  Casaubon,  Fagius,  the  Morels,  Gesner,  Fabricus, 
Morus,  Glass,  Capellus,  Grotius,  Usher,  Lightfoot,  Montfaucon, 
Yossius,  Heinsius,  (father  and  son),  Bochart,  Meursius,  Robert  and 
Henry  Stephens,  all  of  them  scholars  of  the  very  highest  order;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  incomparable  divines,  and  illustrious  authors  of 
every  sort  and  in  every  nation,  who  flourished  during  the  same  period. 
Kow,  though  all  these  were  not  living  at  the  time  our  translation 
was  made,  yet  a  majority  of  them  were  cotemporary  with  the 
translators ;  and  they  show  the  general  character  of  the  age,  that 
it  was  the  age  of  great  men,  especially  of  great  scholars.  The 
eighteenth  century  excelled  it  in  science  and  works  of  taste.  But 
for  men  of  profound  erudition,  beyond  all  contradiction  there 
never  was  such  a  period  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The 
turn  which  the  Reformation  took,  and  the  great  controversies,  be- 
tween the  Papacy  and  its  opposers,  appealing  at  every  step  to  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  made  Greek  and  Hebrew 
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what  politics  is  now,  the  great  absorbing  topic  of  the  world. : 
Critical  editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  Classical  authors  were  pub- 
lished on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  utterly  unparalleled.  The  immense 
Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Henry  Stephens  ;  the  Rab- 
binical Lexicon,  of  Bnxtorf ;  the  Arabic  Lexicon,  of  Golius  ;  the 
Hierozoicon,  of  Bochart,  the  twelve  folio  volumes  of  Meursius  on 
Grecian  Antiquities,  are  but  specimens  of  the  thorough-going 
manner  in  which  the  scholars  of  that  day  handled  every  subject 
which  they  attempted.  It  is  impossible  even  to  glance  at  tneir 
productions  without  a  profound  veneration  of  their  scholarship, 
only  equalled  by  our  amazement  at  the  effrontery  which  would 
call  it  in  question.  Their  very  printers  were  learned  men.  Even 
their  books  of  devotion  are  so  crowded  with  Greek  and  Hebrew 
that  many  a  sciolist  of  these  days  could  not  read  a  page  in  them 
without  his  Lexicon  and  Grammar,  who  yet  would  not  blush  to 
call  himself  a  scholar,  or  to  attempt  with  some  "consulted  aids" 
to  make  "a  new  translation  of  the  Bible." 

"  Dr.  George  Hakewell,  a  coteraporary,  in  a  work  first  published 
in  1627,  says,  'This  latter  age  hath  herein  so  far  excelled,  that  all 
the  great  learned  scholars,  who  have  of  late  risen,  especially   if 
they  adhered  to  the  Reformed  Churches,  have  been  by  friars  and 
such  like  people,  in  a  kind  of  scorn,  termed  gram/marians.     But 
these  grammarians  are  they  who  presented  us  with  so  many  exact 
translations  out  of  Hebrew  and  Oreek  into  Latin^  and  again  out  of 
Latin  into  other  languages.    To  which  may  be  added  the  exquisite 
help  of  dictionaries,  lexicons  and   grammars,  in  this  latter  age, 
beyond   the   precedent,  not   only   for  the  easier  learning   of  trie 
western  languages,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  but  especi- 
ally the  eastern,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic. 
Of  all  the  ancient  fathers,  but  only  two  (among  the  Latins,  St. 
Jerome,  and    Origen  among  the  Grecians),  are  found  to  have  ex- 
celled in  the  Oriental  languages ;  this  last  century  haying  afforded 
more  skillful  men  in  that  way  than  the  other  fifteen  since  Christ.' 
Now  is  it  probable  that,  only  twenty  years  before  this  testimony 
was  written,  the  monarch  of  an  enlightened  nation,  himself  proud 
of  being  thought  a  learned  man,  and  ambitious  to  effect  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  that  might  be  quoted  as   the  great  glory    of  his 
reign,  should  not  be  able,  out  of  fifty-four  of  the  principal  scholars 
in  the   Kingdom,  including  the  Hebrew   and  Greek  professors  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  most  distinguished  heads  and  fellows  of 
the  several  Colleges,  to  obtain  any  learned  and  honest  enough  to 
"  translate  directly  from  the  original."    But  laying  aside  all  proba- 
bilities, what  are  the  known  facts  of  the  case  as  recorded  by  un- 
questioned contemporary  historians  ?  Who  were  the  venerable  men 
called  by  King  James  to  this  celebrated  undertaking  ?    Many  of 
them,  it  is  true,  with  the  unobtrusiveness  of  genuine  scholars,  never 
pushed  themselves  much  into  public  notice;  and  the  most  we 
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know  of  their  individual  history  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  their  works 
and  their  preferments,  gathered  from  public  records,  and  from  the 
incidental  notices  scattered  through  the  authors  of  that  period. 
But  of  others  we  have  full  and  detailed  information.  And  of  all 
we  know  enongh  to  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  assertion  before  made, 
that  a  more  learned  and  pious  assembly  the  world  never  saw  united 
in  any  one  literary  undertaking." — Princeton  Theological  Essays, 
pp  509-11. 

In  proof  of  the  above,  we  will  now  refer  to  some  of  these  as 
examples.  "  William  Bedwell  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  ori- 
entalists of  his  time.  His  fame  for  Arabic  learning  was  so  gi'eat 
that  he  was  resorted  to  by  Erpenius,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, in  1606,  for  directions  in  his  oriental  studies.  He  was  Arabic 
tutor  also  to  the  great  Dr.  Pococke.  He  commenced  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  general  Arabic  Lexicon  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  having 
proceeded  in  the  work  for  several  years,  he  went  to  Holland  for  the 
greater  perfection  of  it  by  a  collation  of  the  papers  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  twenty  thousand  words  in 
-»that  language.  In  consequence  of  the  vastness  of  the  design,  and 
the  slowness  with  which  he  proceeded  in  it,  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  Lexicon  of  Golius,  the  completeness  of  which  made  his  labors 
abortive.  Eight  or  nine  volumes  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  great 
work  were  employed  by  Castell  in  the  compilation  of  his  unrivalled 
Polyglot  Lexicon.  Bedwell  also  commenced  a  Persian  Dictionary, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.'  He  published  an  edition  of  all 
the  Epistles  of  John  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation,  which  was 
printed  in  quarto,  1612,  at  the  press  of  Raphelenigus.  In  1615 
he  published  another  work  entitled  "A  Discovery  of  the  Import- 
ance of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,"  to  which  is  appended  a  very 
curious  illustration  of  oriental  etymology  and  history  called  "The 
Arabian  Trudgman."  He  left  at  his  death  many  Arabic  manu- 
scripts to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  numerous  notes  upon 
them,  and  a  fount  of  tj^pes  for  printing  them." 

Miles  Smith  was  from  early  youth  a  close  student  of  the 
classics ;  extensively  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  ;  accu- 
rately versed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic;  and  well 
acquainted  with  Rabbinical  literature  generally. 

Richard  Brett  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing, "  skilled  and  versed  to  a  criticism  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  tongues." 

John  Boyse^  the  son  of  a  clergyman  by  a  pious  mother,  was  early 
instructed,  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Bible  before  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  before  he  was  six  could  write  Hebrew  in  an  elegant 
hand ;  at  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
hridge,  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  ;  read  in 
the  University  Library  in  summer  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  eight  in  the  evening,  without  intermission  ;  was  ten  years 
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chief  Greek  Lecturer  in  his  college,  and  voluntarily  read  a  Greek 
Lecture  for  some  years,  at  four  in  the  morning  in  his  chamber, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Fellows. 

Sir  Henry  8(wille  was  a  very  learned  man  and  great  benefac- 
tor of  learning;  he  founded  two  Professorships  at  Oxford;  published 
a  splendid  edition  of  Chrysostom's  works ;  supplied  libraries  with 
rare  books  and  manuscripts;  was  called  the  Maecenas  of  the  age;  was 
at  one  time  Greek  Tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  was  Fellow,  and  for 
thirty  years  Warden  of  Merton  College,  in  which  station  he 
acquired  great  reputation  ;  and  was  afterwards  chosen  Provost  of 
Eton  College  ;  and  greatly  increased  its  fame  by  the  learned  men 
with  which  he  filled  it. 

Andrew  Dowries  was  one  of  the  learned  men  whose  notes  ac- 
company Sir  Henry  Saville's  famous  edition  of  Chrysostom's  works. 
He  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge  University,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time. 

Launcelot  Andrews — Fuller  says  of  him  :  "  The  world  wanted 
learning  to  know  how  learned  this  man  was ;  so  skilled  in  all 
(especially  the  Oriental)  languages,  that  some  conceive  that  he 
might,  if  then  living,  almost  have  served  as  interpreter  general  at 
the  confusion  of  tongues." 

John  Laifield — "  Being  skilled  in  architecture,  his  judgment 
was  much  relied  on  for  the  fabric  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple." 

Richard  Kylhye  was  educated  in  Lincoln  College,  where  he 
was  successively  Fellow  and  Pector,  and  after  some  ecclesiastical 
preferments  was  appointed  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

"  William  Spencer^  Greek  Lecturer  in  Trinity  College,  and 
afterwards  chosen  to  be  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Gresham  College, 
London,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Yice  Chancellor  and  several 
heads  of  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  several  of  the  nobility  and  of 
King  James  himself,  who  thought  it  a  suitable  recommendation  for 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible." 

John  Harmar  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  for  nine  years  chief  Master  of  Winchester  School,  and 
for  seventeen  Warden  of  the  College  there.  He  translated  Beza's 
sermons  into  English,  and  several  of  Chrysostom's  works  into 
Latin.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  so  that 
he  held  public  disputations  with  some  of  the  celebrated  Catholic 
Doctors  during  his  travels  on  the  Continent. 

"  Thomas  Holland  took  his  degrees  in  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
with  great  applause;"  was  Regius  Professor  in  the  same,  then 
Master,  "  being  accounted  a  prodigy  in  almost  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture; was  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  prayer  and  meditation." 

'''John  Reynolds. — His  memory  was  little  less  than  miraculous, 
he  himself  being  the  truest  table  to  the  multitude  of  voluminous 
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books  he  had  read  over,  whereby  he  could  readily  turn  to  all  ma- 
terial passages  in  every  leaf,  page,  volume,  paragraph,  not  to 
descend  lower  to  lines  and  letters.  He  died  before  the  work  was 
completed.  As  he  approached  his  end  his  whole  time  was  spent 
in  prayer  to  God,  in  hearing  persons  read,  or  in  conferring  with  the 
translators.  He  was  a  Puritan,  greatly  venerated  for  his  learning, 
piety,  humility  and  disinterestedness. 

Mr.  Edward  Lively.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
versity, was  said  to  be  profoundly  learned  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  also  died  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Laurence  Ghadderton  was  thirty-eight  years  Masfer  of  Emanuel 
College  with  great  credit.  He  was  a  Puritan ;  noted  for  his  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  never  allowed  his  servant  to  be  de- 
tained from  public  worship  to  cook  his  victuals.  "  I  desire  as 
much,"  said  he,  "  to  have  my  servants  know  the  Lord  as  myself" 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  age,  and  of  the  men 
selected  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Out  of  the  great 
contest  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  had  grown  up  an  age 
of  Classical  and  Biblical  Literature.  Never  before  or  since  have 
the  destinies  of  nations,  the  fortunes  of  kings  and  princes,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  been  so  much  involved  in  great 
ecclesiastical  principles  to  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  classical 
and  especially  to  oriental  and  biblical  literature.  Never  before  or 
since  has  there  been  felt  such  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  studies.  The  great  field  of  modern  science 
had  not  as  yet  aroused  the  intellectual  world.  The  great  intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  day  were  concentrated  upon  the  study  of 
classical  and  biblical  literature.  This  was  the  great  age  which  col- 
lected together  the  productions  of  past  ages,  digested  them  and 
from  them  drew  the  materials  for  the  grammars,  the  lexi- 
cons, the  dictionaries,  and  editions  of  classical  books  which 
have  constituted  the  great  store  house  for  all  succeeding  ages.  To 
make  grammars  and  lexicons,  &c.,  is  one  thing,  to  alter,  whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  is  another.  The  present  a;2;e  is  one  of  com- 
pilation merely  from  the  labors  of  the  past.  The  sixteenth  century 
was  therefore  emphatically  the  age  of  classical  and  biblical  litera- 
ture. As  to  the  translators,  they  were  selected  from  those  of  the  very 
highest  repute  for  scholarship.  "  Of  the  twenty-five  employed  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  matter  of  record  that  thirteen 
were  men  eminently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages, 
including  six  who  were  or  had  been  regular  Hebrew  Professors  in 
the  Universities.  Of  the  translators  nearly  all  had  received  Fellow- 
ships in  early  life  because  of  their  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
There  were  among  them  fifteen  who  were  or  had  been  heads  of 
Colleges,  five  Yice  Chancellors  of  the  Universities,  three  regular 
Oreek  Professors  in  the  Universities,  seven  Divinity  Professors,  one 
Archbishop,  and  seven  Bishops.     Thej  were  remarkably  aged 
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men,"  averaging  more  than  sixty,  "This  fact  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation as  leading  us  to  understand  more  fully  the  peculiarly  vener- 
able impress  which  is  stamped  upon  every  lineament  of  their 
work.  This  would  be  still  further  explained,  could  we  enter  into 
more  full  details,  illustrating  their  eminent  piety  and  heavenly  mind- 
edness."  It  speaks  badly  in  the  extreme  for  any  cause  that  it  finds  it 
necessary  to  slander  the  memory  of  such  men  with  the  charges 
of  dishonesty  and  incompetency.  The  sophistry  of  it,  too,  bespeaks 
weakness  or  want  of  priticiple.  For  after  all  that  may  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  translators,  their  version  must 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  scholars  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  the 
miserable  attempt  of  our  modern  Revisionists  to  create  a  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  (as  they  call  them)  against  the  common 
version,  by  making  false  and  wicked  charges  against  its  authors,  will 
add  nothing  to  their  cause  in  the  end.  it  destroys  whatever  con* 
fidence  we  might  otherwise  have  had  in'them. 

W&  have  now  examined  the  objections  alledged  against  the 
present  translation.  We  have  seen  that  not  a  single  doctrine  or 
precept  of  importance  is  at  all  affected  by  any  defects  in  the  trans- 
lation, that  very  little  additional  light  could  be  added  by  mere 
alterations  in  the  translation ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  alledged 
objections  are  unfounded ;  and  that  many  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions would  be  objectionable.  We  have  seen  how  unjust  and  false 
are  the  charges  of  the  Revisionists,  made  against  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  of  imposing  a  corrupt  translation  upon  the 
"  masses ;"  of  opposition  to  a  faithful  translation  of  the  word  of 
God ;  and  of  persecuting  these  self-sacrificing,  "  most  pious,  most 
holy  and  righteous  people  on  earth,"  for  simply  endeavoring  to- 
give  "  the  masses  the  word  of  God.-"  We  have  seen  that  many  of 
their  criticisms,  very  much  resemble  the  miserable  quibbles  of  In- 
fidelity ;  that  they  are  guilty  in  some  instances  of  statements 
palpably  false;  and  that  their  charges  of  dishonesty  and  incompetency 
against  the  translators  are  gross  slanders  upon  the  memory  of  the 
venerable  christians  and  scholars,  whose  labors  have  blest  thou- 
sands; slanders  gratuitously  uttered,  serving  no  other  purpose 
than  to  excite  an  unreasonable  and  an  unholy  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  against  the  common  version.  We  have  seen 
that  their  charge  of  a  sectarian  version  from  the  translation  of  a 
few  words  is  not  sustained.  The  charge  that  the  translators  were 
trammelled  by  King  James  and  made  a  version  "  to  order "  is 
utterly  unfounded.  The  following  are  the  Rules  by  which  they 
were  governed : 

"1  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church  commonly  called  the 
Bishop's  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
will  permit. 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writers  with  the  other 
names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as 
they  are  vulgarly  used. 
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3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz :  as  the  word 
churchy  not  to  be  translated  congregation^  &c. 

4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fath- 
ers, being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy 
of  faith. 

5.  The  divisions  of  the  chapters,  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all, 
or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  explained  in  the  text. 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as 
shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

8  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same 
chapter,  or  chaptei's,  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself,  when  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together, 
confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall  be 
done. 

9.  As  any  one  company  shall  have  despatched  any  one  book  in 
this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seri- 
ously and  judiciously ;  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  on  this 
point. 

10.  If  any  one  company  upon  the  review  of  a  book  so  sent, 
shall  doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof, 
note  the  place,  and  therewithal  send  their  reasons  ;  to  which  if 
they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company  at 
the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land,  for 
his  judgment  in  such  a  place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his 
clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand ;  and  to  move 
and  charge  as  many,  as  being  skillful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken 
pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his  particular  observations  to  the  com- 
pany, either  at  Westminster^  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  deans  of  West- 
minster and  Chester  for  that  place  ;  and  the  King's  Professors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  each  University. 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishop's  Bible  itself,  viz :  TindaVs^  Matthew's^ 
CoverdaWs^  WhitechurcK's^  Geneva^ 

We  know  not  what  better  rules  could  have  been  adopted  ;  and 
we  see  no  just  ground  for  the  charge  of  being  trammelled.  They 
are  just  such  as  we  would  now  prescribe  to  a  company  of  revisers. 
The  translation  then  in  use  was  to  be  altered  as  little  as  the  original 
would  permit ;  proper  names  to  be  retained  as  then  used  or  altered 
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as  little  as  possible,  and  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  retained.  This 
was  right.  The  translators  were  divided  into  six  companies,  and 
every  chapter  translated  by  six  different,  individuals,  revised  by 
the  company,  sent  for  review  to  the  other  companies  to  be  reviewed 
by  them,  and  lastly  by  a  general  meeting,  of  the  chief  persons  at 
the  end  of  the  work.  These  translators  were  further  instructed  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  all  the  learned  in  the  land  ;  and  every  one  skilful 
in  the  languages  was  directed  to  send  his  observations  to  the  com- 
pany, so  that  all  the  learning  and  talent  of  the  day  were  called 
into  requisition.  ''They  not  only  examined  the  channels  by  the 
fountain  (translations  with  the  original,)  which  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  also  compared  channels  with  channels^  which  was 
abundantly  useful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Dutch 
languages." 

Says  Fuller,  "Those  who  have  compared  most  of  the  European 
translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  under  the  direction  of 
King  James  the  First,  is  the  most  accurate  and  faithful  of  the 
whole.  Nor  is  this  its  only  praise ;  the  translators  have  seized  the 
very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this  almost 
every  where  with  pathos  and  energy.  Besides,  our  translators 
have  not  only  made  a  standard  translation,  but  they  have  made 
their  translation  the  standard  of  our  language.  The  English 
tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such  a  work,  "  but  God  en- 
abled them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai^^^  to  use  the  expression 
of  Adam  Clark,  and  "to  crane  up  their  country's  language  to 
the  dignity  of  the  originals,  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  the  English  Bible  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  standard 
of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  English  tongue.  The  original 
from  which  it  was  taken,  is,  alone  superior  to  the  Bible  translated 
by  the  authority  of  King  James."  The  same  learned  man  says, 
"This  is  an  opinion,  in  which  my  heart,  my  judgment,  and  my 
conscience  coincide." 

The  following  remarks  of  Walton,  will,  we  think,  apply  in  part 
to  some  of  our  modern  critics  :  "  The  last  English  version  made 
by  divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it 
may  justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language 
in  Europe,  was  yet  carped  and  caviled  at  by  divers  among  our- 
selves ;  especially  by  one  who  being  passed  by  and  not  employed 
in  the  work,  as  one  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or 
no  judgment  in  that  or  any  other  kind  of  learning,  was  so  highly 
offended  that  he  needs  must  undertake  to  show  how  many  thousand 
places  they  had  falsely  rendered  when  as  he  could  hardly  make 
good  his  undertaking  in  any  one." 

Lowth  says,  "The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  best 
standard  of  our  language." 

"  Bishop    Horsely "  says,  "  When   the    translators  in  King 
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James  the  First's  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to  them- 
selves some  rules,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  all  translators  to 
follow.    Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to 
be  as  literal  as  they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity  ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  their  expressions.    This  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom 
is    supposed    at  once   to  have  enriched  and    adorned    our  lan- 
guage ;  and  as  they  labored  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned 
and  the  nnlearned,  they  avoided  all  words  of  Latin  original  when 
they  could  find  words  in  their  own   language  ;  even  with  the  aid 
of  adverbs  and  prepositions,  which  would  express  their  meaning." 
Middleton  saj'-s^The  style  of  our  present  version  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
finical   and  perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.    It  is  simple,  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred." 

Dr.  Geddes  says,  "The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on 
the  translation  of  James  the  tirst,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners.  And  indeed  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the 
qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  all  versions  must  in  gen- 
eral be  accounted  the  most  excellent.  Every '  sentence,  every 
word,  every  syllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been 
weighed  with  the  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the 
text  or  margin  with  the  greatest  precision,  ragninus  himself  is 
hardly  more  literal,  and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  He- 
brew language  as  well  as  for  a  translation." 

Whitaker  says,  ''The  highest  value  has  always  been  attached 
to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists^  it  is  true,  have  often 
attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of  that  of 
others ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  version  have  frequently 
been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  nation  at 
large,  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  which  they  so  justly  merit.  Their  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety  has  not  descended  with  them  to  the  grave,  though  they 
are  alike  heedless  ot  the  voice  of  calumny,  and  deaf  to  the  praise 
which  admiring  posterity  awards  to  the  great  and  the  good.  Let  us 
not  therefore  too  hastily  conclude  that  they  have  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,  because  it  has  occasionallj'  happened  that 
an  individual  as  inferior  to  thern  in  erudition  as  in  talents  and 
integrity^  is  found  questioning  their  motives^  or  denying  their 
gualifications  for  the  task  which  they  so  well  performed.  Their 
version  has  been  used,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  not  only  by 
the  church,  but  by  all  the  sects  which  have  forsaken  her;  and  has 
been  j  ustly  esteemed  by  all  for  its  general  faithfulness,  and  the 
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severe  beauty  of  its  language.  It  may  be  compared  with  any 
translation  in  the  world  without  fear  of  inferiority ;  it  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  most  vigorous  examination  ;  it  challenges  investi- 
gation ;  and  in  spite  of  numerous  attempts  to  supersede  it;  has 
hitherto  remained  unrivalled  in  the  affections  of  the  people." 

John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  an  excellent  Hebrew 
and  English  Concordance,  says,  "you  may  rest  fully  satisfied, 
that  as  our  translation  is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  excellent  book  in 
our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine 
knowledge,  giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  account  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  and  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation,  insomuch  that 
whoever  studies  the  Bible,  the  English  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining 
that  knowledge  and  faith,  which  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and 
conversation,  will  infallibly  guide  him  to  eternal  life." 

The  London  Quarterly,  speaking  of  Lowth,  Blayney,  Horsely, 
Newcome,  says,  "  That  these  and  other  profound  scholars  have  ma- 
terially assisted  the  cause,  and  produced  many  valuable  elucida- 
tions of  particular  passages,  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  works.  Yet  with  all  the  respect  which 
we  feel  for  their  labors,  we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  any 
new  translation  of  even  a  single  hoolc  of  Soripture^  has  appeared 
since  the  publication  of  the  authorized  version,  which  taken  as  a 
whole  has  come  up  to  the  standard,  either  for  the  general  fidelity 
and  correctness  with  which  it  conveyes  the  sense  of  the  original,  or 
the  dignity,  simplicity  and  propriety  of  language  in  which  that 
sense  is  conveyed." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  world's  best  scholars  to 
the  great  excellence  of  our  present  English  version.  To  this  we  will 
add,  (and  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  it  before  the  learned  world,) 
that  there  is  not  a  translation  of  any  of  our  classical  authors,  Latin 
or  G-reek,  equal  to  it.  We  have  various  translations  of  Caesar, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Yirgil.  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  <fec., 
and  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Euripides,  Homer,  Plutarch, 
Josephus,  &c.,  and  we  assert  that  among  all  these  not  one 
is  equal  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  taking  our  common  ver- 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  any  one  of  these  is  so  much 
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Art.  II.  — on  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Next  to  the  hope  of  personal  salvation,  is  the  hope  of  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  some  wicked  men 
till  the  end  of  time ;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  be  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Piety  will  be  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  of  every  particular  country. 
Aware  that  this  doctrine  is  rejected  by  some  wise  and  good  men, 
we  wish  to  present  the. evidence  by  which  it  is  sustained,  as 
fully  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

I.  It  is  plainly  taught  in  many  of  those  passages  which  relate 
directly  to  the  Eedeemer : 

1.  Sometimes  He  is  described  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  and 
the  destroyer  of  his  works.  Three  texts  may  suffice  as  specimens 
of  this  class. 

Genesis  3: 14, 15.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent — 
I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel." 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  here  to  offer  an  argument  to  prove  the 
reference  of  this  passage  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  By  se- 
rious Chsistians,  universally,  it  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  inti- 
mation of  mercy  to  our  fallen  race  —  general  indeed;  but  not 
obscure. 

The  phrase,  "  He  shall  hruise  thy  head^''  is  equivalent  to,  He 
shall  conquer  thee.  So  in  Psalms  110:  6.,  ''' He  shall  wound  the 
heads  over  many  countries^''  evidently  means,  He  shall  conquer 
many  countries.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  particular 
criticism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  meaning  of  the 
threatening.  It  is,  that  Christ  should  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Satan,  and  repair  the  mischief  which  he  had  done  ;  and  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  this  is  equivalent  to  what  we  have  stated. 

All  the  predictions  of  this  chapter  contemplate  man  in  his 
mortal  state.  '''Dust  thou  art^  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.'''^ 
So  far  as  their  direct  meaning  is  concerned,  none  of  them  go  be- 
yond this  point.  Of  the  war  between  Christ  and  Satan,  the  con- 
sequences are  eternal ;  but  the  conflict  and  the  victory  take  place 
in  time.  It  is  here,  those  who  were  the  slaves  of  Satan  become 
the  citizens  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom.    If  Satan  can  retain  men 
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in  bondage  till  their  death,  his  ulterior  designs  in  reference  to  them 
will  infallibly  be  effected.  Satan,  then,  had  now  become  the 
prince  of  this  world ;  God  addresses  him  in  thatcha/racter^  and 
threatens  him  with  an  overthrow.  "What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
such  a  threatening,  uttered  in  such  circumstances,  but  this — that 
he  should  cease  to  be  the  prince  of  this  world — should  lose  his 
kingdom  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no  ulterior  design,  as  entertained 
by  him,  which  was  not  inseparably  linked  with  the  idea'^of  retain- 
ing the  world  in  rebellion  against  God  ;  of  course,  his  defeat  must 
consist,  primarily,  in  the  return  of  the  world  to  its  allegiance  to 
its  rightful  sovereign.  And  that  is  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  another  passage.  In  anticipation  of  his 
crucifixion,  and  only  a  few  days  before  it  took  place,  our  Re- 
deemer exclaimed,  ''  l^ow  is  the  judgment  of  this  world ;  now  shall 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  The  Evangelist  adds, 
"This  he  said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die.  (John  12: 
31-33. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  "prince  of  this  world," 
here  spoken  of,  is  Satan  ;  and  after  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Evangelist,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  misunderstand  the  passage, 
if  we  will  attend  to  the  connexion  between  verses  31  and  32.  The 
former  tells  us  that  Satan  is  to  be  cast  out,  or  to  lose  his  dominion 
over  the  world ;  and  the  latter,  that  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
Christ  drawing  all  men  unto  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. For  example :  the  drawing  here  mentioned  cannot  be 
merely  the  common  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  can  never 
deprive  Satan  of  one  of  his  subjects.  It  is  only  by  the  conversion 
of  men  that  Satan,  as  the  prince- of  this  world,  can  be  cast  out. 
The  only  remaining  question  is,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  phrase  "  all  men  ?"  It  certainly  does  not  mean,  all  men 
of  all  generations.  Our  Saviour  is  evidently  looking,  exclusively, 
to  future  events,  which  are  to  take  place  in  this  world.  The  power 
of  Satan,  as  ''^prince  of  this  world^"*  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  conversion  of  those  whose  connexion  with  this  world  is  already 
terminated,  even  were  such  an  event  to  take  place — a  supposition 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  unequivocal  teachings  of  the 
word  of  God.  Nor  can  the  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase  all  men^ 
as  here  used,  be,  some  of  all  classes.  We  know  the  phrase  is  some- 
times used  in  this  sense.  But  if  nothing  more  were  meant  here, 
this  would  neither  imply  nor  secure  the  casting  out  of  Satan  as 
"  the  prince  of  this  world."  The  mere  loss  of  some  subjects  of  all 
classes  falls  very  far  short  of  the  deposition  of  a  monarch.  We 
must  conclude,  then,  that  such  multitudes  of  men  are  to  be  drawn 
to  Christ,  that  Satan  shall  no  longer  have  a  kingdom  in  the  world. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  to  infer  that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  uncon- 
verted persons.    Such  an  inference,  we  think,  is  forbidden  by  other 
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portions  of  the  word  of  God ;  certainly  it  is  not  required  by  this. 
The  mere  fact  of  owning  some  slaves  is  perfectly  distinguishable 
from  the  possession  of  a  kingdom.  And  when  great  numbers  are 
in  question,  the  use  of  the  word  '''aW  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  there  are  absolutely  no  exceptions  ;  it  is  enough  if  the  excep- 
tions constitute  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  collective 
body  described.  No  ope  hesitates  to  say,  ''''All  must  die  /"  but  two 
exceptions  have  taken  place,  and  more  will  take  place  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ. 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  are  unequivocally  taught,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  secured  infallibly  the  downfall  of  Satan's  king- 
dom— the  conversion  of  the  world.  As  to  the  certainty  of  this 
result,  the  case  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  two  events  had  occurred 
at  the  same  moment.  Then — when  Christ  was  lifted  up  "Pon  the 
cross — then,  Satan,  as  a  prince,  was  virtually  cast  out.  The  pro- 
cess of  his  actual  ejectment  commenced  soon  after,  is  still  pro- 
gressing, and  will  be  completed  in  due  time.  Such  is  the  plain 
teaching  of  this  passage  ;  and  such  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which 
we  propose  to  proVe. 

The  last  passage  of  this  class  which  we  shall  adduce,  is  in 
Revelation,  20: 1-3 — "And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven, 
having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand. 
And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him, 
that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years 
should  be  fulfilled;  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season." 
Satan,  as  we  learn  from  other  Scriptures,  is  a  liar — the  father  of 
lies.  By  falsehood  he  seduced  our  first  parents  from  their  alle- 
giance to  their  creator,  and  thus  acquired  dominion  in  this  world. 
By  falsehood  and  deceit  his  kingdom  has  been  upheld  ever  since. 
So  far  as  men  on  earth  are  concerned,  to  be  freed  from  the  deceits 
of  the  Devil,  and  to  be  freed  from  his  power,  are  the  same  tiling ; 
o^\at  least,  inseparably  connected.  The  passage  before  us  points 
toa^time  when  the  nations  shall  be  thus  freed.  What  nations  ? 
Manifestly,  the  nations  which  he  has  hitherto  deceived.  The  lan- 
guage will  scarcely,  if  at  all,  admit  of  any  other  construction — he 
shall  deceive  the  nations  no  more.  If  he  has  hitherto  deceived  all 
nations,  all  nations  are  to  be  undeceived.  Further  confirmation,  if 
any  be  needed,  may  be  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  this  re- 
sult is  said  to  be  attained.  He  is  bound  and  imprisoned  ;  and  his 
prison  is  the  bottomless  pit.  Nothing  short  of  the  conversion  of 
all  nations  can  correspond  with  such  a  representation  as  this.  It 
is  indeed,  believed  by  many,  that  the  globe  we  now  inhabit  is  to 
be  inhabited  by  saints  after  their  resurrection,  who,  of  course,  will 
be  entirely  free  from  Satanic  influence.  On  the  merits  of  this 
theory  we  have  no  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  at  present.    The 
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reference  of  this  passage  is  manifestly  different.  Glorified  saints 
will  never  more  be  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  Devil ;  but  we  are 
here  told  that  Satan,  after  his  imprisonment,  "  must  he  loosed  a 
little  season?'^  -■'■'■    ' 

Gospel  truth,a8  all  Christians  are  aware,  is  the  opposite  of  Satan's 
lies,  and  the  Divinely  appointed  means  of  undeceiving  his  dupes. 
Through  its  instrumentality,  men  are  "  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  Hence,  in  pre- 
dicting the  destruction  of  the  influence  of  the  great  deceiver,  the 
Revelator,  in  effect,  predicts  the  universal  diffusion  and  success  of 
the  Gospel.  But,  for  the  establishment  of  our  position,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  influence  of  the  deceiver  is  to  be  destroyed.  The  impli- 
cation as  to  the  instrument  shows  the  harmony  between  this  and 
other  portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

S  The  texts  on  which  we  have  commented  differ  widely  in  phra- 
seology, and  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Bible ;  on  comparing 
them  together,  we  discover  a  most  wonderful  correlation,  establish- 
ing their  identity  as  to  subject  and  general  meaning,  and  preclu- 
ding, (as  far  as  language  can  do  it,)  the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
what  tliat  meaning  is.  In  each,  the  subject  is,  the  destruction  of 
the  power  of  a  certain  being;  who  is  that  being?  In  the  first  of 
these  passages,  he  is  called  "  the  serpent^^^  and  the  context  identi- 
fies him  with  the  original  tempter  ot  our  first  parents.  In  the 
third,  he  is  called  "  the  dragon,"  "  that  old  serpent,"  "  the  Devil," 
*^  Satan ;"  and  what  is  said  of  him  identifies  him  with  the  great  de- 
ceiver of  the  nations.  In  the  second,  he  is  spoken  of  as  "the  prince 
of  this  world,"  and  the  great  opposer  of  Christ.  None  of  our  read- 
ers will  require  an  argument  to  prove  that  all  these  descriptions 
relate  to  the  same  being.  Who  i&  his  antagonist?  In  the  first,  he 
is  called  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  —  a  title  which,  we  all  know, 
belongs  to  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  applicable  to 
any  other  person.  In  the  second,  the  antagonist  of  "  the  Prince  of 
this  world  is  the  speaker,  and  the  speaker  is  Jesus.  In  the  third, 
the  nature  of  the  event,  as  compared  with  the  uniform  and  ac- 
knowledged teachings  of  Scripture,  connects  it  infallibly  with  the 
power  of* Jesus.  Where,  and  among  whom,  is  the  revolution  here 
predicted,  to  take  place?  In  the  first  passage,  it  seems,  evidently, 
to  be  on  earth,  and  among  mortal  men.  There  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest a  different  idea ;  nothing  is  said  about  any  other  world,  or 
about  the  state  of  man  after  the  death  of  the  body.  The 
bruising  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  is  connected  with 
the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  referring  one  to  the  eternal  world  than  the  other.  In  the  second, 
these  points  are  quite  too  clear  for  controversy ;  and  in  fact,  have 
never  been  disputed.  In  the  third,  the  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tions are  mentioned  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  man  still  in  this 
world  and  in  his  mortal  state  ;  and  the  prediction,  that  Satan  is  to 
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be  loosed  after  his  imprisonment,  implies  that  he  is  again  to  de- 
ceive the  nations  ;  and  this  settles  the  question. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  all  these  texts  relate  to  the  same  subject, 
and  exhibit  the  same  leading  idea.  They  all  relate  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  or  influence  of  Satan  over  mortal  men.  That 
destruction,  we  know,  must  be  the  work  of  Christ;  and  in  two  of 
these  texts  it  is  distinctly  represented  in  that  light, 
f  Indeed,  a  single  figure  runs  through  the  whole  series,  and  is 
developed  with  a  fullness,  regularity  and  consistency,  which  would 
be  admirable,  even  if  these  passages  were  successive  portions  of 
one  continuous  and  connected  discourse.  In  the  first,  Satan  is  re- 
presented as  conquered ;  in  the  second,  as  deposed  from  his 
sovereignty,  and  succeeded  by  his  conqueror;  in  the  third,  as 
chained  and  imprisoned,  that  he  may  not  excite  rebellion,  or  raise 
disturbances. 

Moreover,  the  progressive  development  of  the  subject  is  just 
as  wonderful  as  the  progressive  development  of  the  figure.  Each 
of  these  three  passages  afifords  some  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  in  question  is  to  be  eficcted.  Each  succeeding 
passage  brings  into  view  some  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding ;  and  all  these  circumstances  are  just  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  acknowledged  teaching  of  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
must  belong  to  the  work,  if  its  nature  accords  with  oar  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  brings  into  view  the  suficrings  of  the  Saviour — • 
the  hruising  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman — but  it  neither 
indicates  the  mode  of  his  suffering,  nor  tells  us  how  his  sufferings 
are  connected  with  his  victory.  The  second  decides  both  these 
points.  When  men  are  spoken  of  as  drawn  to  Christ,  the  direct 
reference  uniformly  is  to  the  renewing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  read  the  6th  chapter  of 
John,  with  attention  and  candour.  Our  saviour,  then,  predicted 
that  he  should  be  lifted  up,  or  crucified ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  hearts  of  men  should  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  thus  Satan  should  be  deposed,  and  his  own  kingdom  established 
throughout  the  world.  But  as  yet,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
instrumentality  through  which  this  revolution  is  to  be  effected. 
We  know  that  Satan's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  falsehood  ;  his 
subjects  are  his  dupes;  when  they  are  undeceived,  and  not  before, 
they  become  Christ's  subjects;  the  Gospel  contains  those  truths 
which  are  the  opposites  of  Satan's  lies,  and  is  accordingly,  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  undeceiving  his  dupes,  and  thus  transferring 
them  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  turn  to 
the  third  passage,  and  find  it  predicted  that  Satan  shall  be  bound, 
in  such  a  sense,  that  he  shall  deceive  the  nations  no  more ;  which 
is  just  saying,  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  be  converted  to 
Christ  by  means  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Omitting  for  the  pres- 
ent, all  disputed  points,  we  gather  from  these  three  passages  the 
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following  items  of  information.  Christ  -will  repair  the  mischief 
which  Satan  did  by  seducing  our  first  parents  into  sin.  This  work 
consists  in  bringing  into  his  own  kingdom,  by  the  renewing  opera- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  those  who  were  formerly  subjects  of  Satan. 
Of  this  change  his  death  upon  the  cross  is  the  procuring  cause.  It  is 
effected  by  means  of  his  gospel,  which,  instrumentally,  undeceives 
the  dupes  of  the  Devil.  Now  we  cannot  deduce  all  these  par- 
ticulars from  any  two  of  the  texts  before  us ;  but  putting  the  three 
together,  we  find  them  stated  in  the  precise  order  here  specified. 

It  is  evident,,  then,  that  these  texts  reciprocally  explain  one 
another ;  and  if  the  language  of  one  of  them  leaves  any  point 
doubtful,  we  are  authorized  to  settle  it  by  appealing  to  another. 
Kow,  whether  the  criticism  which  we  have  offered  on  the  first  be 
received  or  rejected,  the  language  of  the  first  can  hardly  be  con- 
strued in  a  manner  which  will  not  imply  that  Satan's  attempt  to 
destroy  man  shall,  on  the  whole,  prove  to  him  a  mortif^nng  failure. 
That  God  could  mortify  Satan  without  saving  any  of  the  human 
family,  is  admitted  ;  but  a  threatening  to  that  effect  would  be  to 
us  no  intimation  of  mercy  to  man.  The  head  of  the  serpent, 
then,  is  to  be  bruised — the  design  of  Satan  is  to  be  frustrated,  by 
the  salvation  of  men  ;  this  must  mean  much  more  than  that  some, 
possibly  a  very  small  proportion,  of  his  captives  are  to  be  rescued, 
or  that  his  success  is  to  be  somewhat  less  complete  than  he  had 
hoped.  Will  any  one  say,  this  is  doubtful?  Then  we  turn  to  the 
second  passage.  There  we  read  that  Satan,  as  "  the  prince  of 
this  world^''  shall  "be  cast  out."  This  evidently  implies  that 
he  is  not  to  have  a  hingdom — though  he  may  have  some  slaves — in 
the  world.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  suggested,  the  change  may  be 
effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  even  though  the  number 
of  the  saints  should  be  comparatively  small.  The  words  which 
follow,  however,  preclude  this  supposition.  The}''  tell  us  that  "  the 
prince  of  this  world  "  is  to  be  cast  out,  not  by  the  destruction  of 
men,  but  by  their  being  drawn  to  Christ.  Is  there  still  room  for 
doubt  ?  We  turn  to  the  third  passage,  and  find  the  same  subject 
presented  under  a  different  form.  We  know  that  Satan  reigns  by 
deceit ;  and  here  we  are  told  that  he  shall  lose  the  power  of  de- 
ceiving the  nations.  Is  there  a  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
change  ?  That  question  is  answered  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Satan 
is  to  be  bound,  and  banished  from  the  world — "  cast  into  the 
bottomless  pit."  This  forbids  the  idea  that  he  may  still  be  able  to 
deceive  any  nation.  And  if  it  is  suggested  that  this  may  possibly 
refer  to  the  state  of  things  after  the  close  of  probation,  the  answer 
is,  that  he  is  afterwards  to  be  loosed  a  little  season. 

We  learn,  then,  that  the  serpent's  head  shall  be  bruised — Sa- 
tan's designs  utterly  frustrated.    To  explain  this,  we  are  told  that. 
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prince  of  this   world,"  he  is  to  be  cast  out — to  lose  his  king- 
dom ;  and  this  is  to  be  effected  by  Christ's  drawing  men  unto  hira- 
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self.  And  in  still  further  explanation,  we  are  told  that,  whereas 
Satan  reigns  by  deceit,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  'nhat  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more."  If  all  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  anything  can  ever  be  proved  from  the  word  of 
God. 

'•I.  Let  us  next  consider  what  may  be  learned  on  this  subject 
from  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption,  representing  the  salvation  of  men  as  the  reward  of 
our  Saviour's  obedience  unto  death.  If  the  reader  will  examine 
Isaiah  52:  13,  and  onward  to  the  close  of  ch.  63,  he  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  whole  passage  is  one  connected  description.  The 
subject  is,  the  sufierings  of  Christ  and  their  reward ;  and  these 
two  topics,  instead  of  being  treated  of  separately,  are  intermingled 
throughout.  Because  his  soul  has  been  made  an  offering  for  sin, 
"  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied;"  and 
"shall  justify  many."  And  as  to  the  number,  we  are  told  that, 
"  He  shall  sprinkle  many  nations"  —  clesinsQ  many  nations  from 
their  sins,  as  under  the  Mosaic  law,  he  who  was  ceremonially  unclean 
by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  was  cleansed  by  sprinkling.  And  it 
is  added,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy  shall  be  uni- 
versal among  the  nations  meant,  ^one  shall  be  considered  too 
wise  to  be  his  disciples,  or  too  great  to  be  his  subjects.  "  7'he 
kifigs  BhaW  shut  their  mouths  at  him"  —  confessing  their  own  im- 
nieasureable  inferiority — waiting  in  silence  to  receive  his  instruc- 
tions and  commands,  and  not  daring  to  raise  any  objection  or  cavil 
against  either.  "For  that  which  bad  not  been  told  them  shall 
they  see  ;  and  that  which  they  had  not  heard  shall  they  consider." 
The  phrase  "  many  nations^"*  it  is  true,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
all  nations ;  but  it  implies  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  idea, 
which  is  abundantly  established  by  other  Scriptures.  Moreover, 
every  objection  which  is  made  against  the  doctrine,  that  all 
nations  are  to  be  converted,  lies  equally  against  the  statement  that 
inany  nations  are  to  be  converted. 

We  turn  next  to  Psalm  22  :  27-29.  "All  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord :  and  all  the  kindreds  of 
the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee.  For  the  kingdom  is  the 
Lord's :  and  he  is  the  governor  among  the  nations.  All  they  that 
be  fat  upon  earth  shall  eat  and  worship  :  all  they  that  go  down  to 
the  dust  shall  bow  before  him  :  and  none  can  keep  alive  his  own 
soul."  We  think  it  evident  from  the  connexion,  that  this  passage 
relates  to  the  reward  of  our  Redeemer's  sufferings.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  here  is  an  unequivocal  prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  "All  the  ends  of  the  world,"  "all  the  kindreds  of  the  na- 
tions "  are  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  worship  him — the  pros- 
perous and  tiie  afflicted,  the  living  and  the  dying,  alike.  And  not 
only  are   universal   terms   employed ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
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passage  relates  to  what  is  to  take  place  among  men,  while  in  their 
mortal  state.     They  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  how  before  him. 

3.  There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  texts  relating  directly  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  these  it  may  suffice,  at  present,  to 
notice  two. 

Psalm  2  :  6-8.  "Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me, 
and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  king  here  spoken  of  is  the  Messiah.  The  king- 
dom described  embraces  the  Jews  ;  for  his  throne  in  set  in  Zion  ; 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  a  universal  kingdom.  The 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  given  unto  him  for  his  inheritance 
and  possession.  It  is  true,  the  next  verse  reads,  "  Thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel."  But  this  relates,  not  to  those  who  are  said 
to  be  given  to  him,  but  to  the  rulers  and  kings,  mentioned  both 
in  the  former  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm.  This  is  certain, 
because  none  are  ever  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  given  to  Christ, 
but  those  who  are  to  be  finally  saved  by  him  ;  others  are  put  un- 
der his  power ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  idea.  Our  Saviour 
clearly  exhibited  this  distinction,  when  he  prayed  thus  :  "Glorify 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee  ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Here  the  distinction  is  obvious, 
between  those  who  are  merely  put  under  his  power,  and  those 
who  are  given  to  him.  To  all  who  are  given  him  our  Saviour  is 
to  give  eternal  life  ;  and  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  we 
are  told  that  the  heathen  and  the  uttei'most  parts  of  the  earth 
shall  so  be  given  unto  him.  This  implies  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

In  the  72nd  Psalm,  Solomon's  reign  is  contemplated  as  a  type 
ol  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  :  accordingly  we  find  predictions  which 
cannot  without  absurdity  be  supposed  to  find  their  full  accom- 
plishment in  any  but  the  Redeemer.  The  following  may  suffice, 
as  a  specimen  :  "  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  him  ;  and  his  enemies  shall 
lick  the  dust.  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring 
presents.  The  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all 
kings  shall  fall  down  before  him :  all  nations  shall  serve  him." 
(v.  8-11.)  Language  could  not  express  more  clearly  the  idea  of 
universal  Sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  reference  is,  not  merely  to 
his  unlimited  power,  but  to  the  affectionate  subjection  which  he 
is  to  receive.  All  nations  and  all  kings  are  to  fall  down  before 
him,  and  serve  him.    Nor  can  the  reference    be   to  the   state  of 
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things  which  sinall  exist  among  the  saints  after  their  resurrection, 
for  we  are  distinctly  informed  that  there  will  still  be  some  ene- 
mies to  the  Mediatorial  King,  though  they  will  be  very  few,  and 
without  power  to  do  mischief:  ^''His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust?^ 
Yes  ;  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  wicked  men  ;  just  as,  at  pres- 
ent, some  men  are  dumb,  and  some  are  idiotic.  But  they  will 
be  too  few  and  inconsiderable  to  require  notice  in  a  general  view 
of  the  moral  state  of  the  world. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  conversion  of  the  world  is  foretold,  in  those  portions  of  the 
word  of  God  which  relate  directly  to  the  Redeemer. 

II.  Let  us  next  notice  some  of  the  promises  which  are  made 
to  the  Church. 

In  the  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was  the  token,  God  said 
to  Abraham,  "Thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations,"  (Gen. 
17-4.)  The  same  promise  was,  on  other  occasions,  expressed  in 
other  terras  :  "In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  bless- 
ed." "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Now,  that  the^e  are  but  varied  forms  of  the  same  promise — in 
other  words,  that  the  phrases,  "m<z7i;^  w(^^^07^<s,"  ''''all  the  families  of 
theea/rth^^^  mid.  ^^all  the  nations  of  the  earth^'*  as  here  employed, 
are  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  one  another,  is  evident  from 
many  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  For  example  ;  In  Gala- 
tions  3 :  7,  Paul  affirms,  "that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same 
are  the  children  of  Abraham" — and  in  further  confirmation  of  the 
same  idea,  he  immediately  adds,  "And  the  Scripture  foreseeing 
that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before 
the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed."  Here  it  is  irresistibly  implied,  that  the  children  of 
Abraham  and  the  nations  that  are  to  be  blessed  in  him,  are  the 
same.  Another  thing  evident  from  this  passage  is,  that  the 
promise  belongs  to  all  believers,  and  to  them  only ;  whence  it  fol» 
lows  that  the  blessings  promised  are  spiritual  blessings,  the  bless- 
ings of  everlasting  salvation.  And  this,  too,  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  other  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  "All  nations,"  then, 
"all  the  families  of  the  earth,"  are  to  be  made  believers  in  Jesus 
and  heirs  of  eternal  life.  How  are  these  terms  to  be  understood  ? 
If  an  event  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing  to  a  nation,  or  a  person  as  a 
benefactor  to  his  country,  no  one  supposes  the  whole  meaning  to 
be,  that  a  few  individuals,  or  a  few  families,  are  benefited.  To 
justify  such  an  expression,  the  whole  mass  of  citizens  must  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  experience  of  the  benefit  must  be, 
at  least,  the  general  rule.  These  promises,  then,  cannot  mean  less 
than,  that  piety  is  to  become  the  prevailing  character  through  all 
the  nations  and  families  of  the  world. 

Throughout  a  large  proportion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
Paul  is  avowedly  arguing  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant.     In 
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chapter  the  eleventh,  he  formally  proves  from  it  the  future  con- 
version of  the  JewB,  but  that  the  conversion  of  the  great  mass,  the 
multitude,  the  "fulness"  of  the  Gentiles  is  included,  he  assumes 
without  an  argument.  ''Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved  :  as  it  is  written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  (verses 
25,  26.)  The  converts,  then,  are  to  be,  ''^many  natiom^'^  '"all  nor 
tions,'^^  all  the  nations  of  the  earthy  all  the  families  of  the  earthy 
all  Israel  and  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles.  AU  these  phrases,  be- 
ing applied  to  the  same  subject,  must  be  understood^as  equivalent 
to  one  another.  Let  the  reader  take  them  together,  and  judge  for 
himself  of  their  import.  ,  ; 

III.  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  those  texts  which  exhibit 
this  doctrine  in  connexion  with  human  agency,  christian  duty,  and 
devotional  exercises.    There  is  a  sense   in  which  a  man  may  be 
said  to  convert  sinners.    Our  example,  at  least,   of  this  mode  of 
speaking,  may  be  found  in  Scripture.    See  James  5 :  19,  20.     In 
the  same  sense,  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  "raise  the  dead." 
In  neither  case  is  the  work  afi'ected   by  the  power  of  man,  or  as 
the  natural  result  of  anything  done  by  him.     God  does  the  work ; 
but  he  does  it  in  connexion  with  some  word  spoken,  sign  given, 
or  aet  done  by  man,  having  first  made  known  that  connexion,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  human  agent.    With 
this  explanation,  we  state  that  the  Christian  ministry  was  institu- 
ted, expressly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world;  and  the  power  of  the  risen  Redeemer  is  pledged  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.    Matthew  28  :  18-20.  "And  Jesus  came 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth.     Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:   teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."    Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  at- 
tempt to  limit  this  commission  to  the  apostles.     Its  own  terms  de- 
clare that  it  is  to  continue  in  force  till  "the  end  of  the  world." — 
Here,  then,  is  a  permanent  commission — the  institution  of  a  per- 
manent office :  and  on  the  incumbents,  collectively,  is  imposed  the 
duty — ^Heaoh  all  nations.''^     Few  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  word  here  rendered  ''HeacW^  signifies  to  make  dis- 
ciples.   Now,  this    implies  that  they   are  to  be  converted.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  Saviour  adds,  haptizing  them.    We    know,  from 
other  scriptures,  that  adults  are  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  be- 
lieve; but  the  Saviour  does  not  say.  Baptizing  them  that  believe; 
but  having  mentioned  ''''all  nations^^^  he  adds,  %aptizing  them)'' — 
Imjptizing  all  nations.    Of  course,  it  is  implied,   so  far  as  adults 
are  con<jerned,  that  they  are  to  be  made  believers.    We  repeat, 
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then,  that  the  ministry  is  charged  with  the  duty,'  not 'merely  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  but  of  converting  the  nations  ; 
and  of  this  great  work  every  individual  minister  is  to  do  his  part. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  ministers  are  to  do  this  work  as  extensively  as 
may  be  in  their^power.  The  Saviour  has  defined  the  extent,  Tnake 
disciples  of  all  nations^  hajptizing  them.  Nor  does  he  say,  mere- 
ly, that  his  ministers  must  attempt  this  work.  Here  is  not  a  word 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  that  a  failure,  either 
total  or  partial,  is  possible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  inti- 
mated that  a  failure  is  impossible.  The  Redeemer  introduces  the 
command  with  an  assertion  of  his  own  unlimited  powder  ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  it  adds  a  promise  to  be  with  his  ministers  ;  in  other 
words,  to  make  them  successful  by  the  exertion  of  his  power.  Two 
thousand  years  before,  God  had  promised  to  Abraham,  that  in  his 
Seed  all  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  blessed;  and  now,  ac- 
cordingly, the  promised  Seed  of  Abraham  institutes  the  ofiice  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  and  charges  it  with  the  duty  of  instrnmental- 
ly  converting  all  nations.  Thus,  these  two  passages  reciprocally 
cast  light  on  one  another.  The  one  contains  a  gracious  promise  ; 
in  the  other  we  find  express  provision  made  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise.  The  one  tells  us  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  be  blessed  in  Christ ;  the  other  tells  us  that,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  and  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  his  power, 
all  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples,  and  baptized  accordingly. 

We  next  ask  attention  to  the  following  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer :  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  (Matt.  G:  10.)  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that 
these  two  sentences  and  the  one  preceding,  relate  to  the  same 
general  subject;  and  that,  in  explaining  either  of  them,  this  rela- 
tion should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  In  Scripture,  a  new  era,  in- 
volving a  remarkable  increase  or  improvement  of  anything, ,  is  of- 
ten spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  that  thing.  Thus,  referring  to 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  personal  ministry,  John  says,  "The 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."  The  simple  meaning,  confessedly,  is,  that  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  yet  bestowed  in  the  abundance 
and  extent  which  belong  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  So,  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  frequently  described 
as  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  though  the  same  kingdom 
existed  before,  as  is  evident — not  to  mention  other  proofs — from 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "The  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof,"  [Matt.  21 :  43.]  What,  then,  is  referred  to  in  the  peti- 
tion— "Thy  kingdom  come?"  The  introduction  of  the  Christian 
dispensation?  Is  this  all  ?  It  cannot  be:  for  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation has  now  subsisted  through  many  generations,  and  yet 
nothing  has  been  witnessed  bearing,  in  its  nature  and  extent,  any 
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proportion  to  the  evident  import  of  the  next  petition  :  "Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Is  the  whole  reference  to 
the  state  of  glory,  to  which  the  saints  will  be  adinittedv.at  the  res- 
urrection ?  Then,  this  nuodel  of  devotion,  this  comprehensive 
summary  of  all  matter  proper  for  prayer,  contains  absolutely  not 
a  word  about  the  conversion  of  sinners — no  petition  which  implies 
a  wish  for  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Such  an  idea,  we  need  not 
stop  to  prove,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  Here,  then,  is  evidently  a 
petition  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  such  a  sense 
that  his  will  shall  be  done  on  earth— in  every  land  and  in  every 
community — as  it  is  done  in  heaven — a  petition  for  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  As  to  the  com- 
parison— Thy  will  he  done  in  earthy  as  it  is  done  in  hea/oen — we 
may  observe  that  it  implies  resemblance,  but  not  equality.  Thus 
we  are  commanded  to  be  perfect,  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect ;  and  husbands  are  required  to  love  their  wives,  as  Christ 
loved  the  Church.  In  neither  of  these  cases  could  the  idea  of 
equality  be  admitted  without  absurdity  and  impiety. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  passage  with  two  others  which  have 
already  been  examined, merely  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  In  the  first,  we  find  God  promising  to  Abraham,  that  in 
his  Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  In  the 
second,  we  discover  that  the  promised  Seed,  before  his  deahint-, 
structed  his  followers  to  pray  that  earth  might  be  made  to  resem- 
ble heaven  in  the  prevailing  character  of  its  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants. Of  course,  we  infer  that  this  petition  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  In  the  third,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  promised  Seed,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  appoin- 
ted a  permanent  order  of  men,  whoni  he  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizingall  nations  in  his  name, 
teaching  all  nations  to  do  whatsoever  he  had  commanded — and 
solemnly  pledged  his  whole  power  as  Mediator  for  the  juccess  of 
the  undertaking.  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that,  in  making  this  ap- 
pointment, and  connecting  with  it  such  an  assurance  of  success, 
his  immediate  design  was  to  provide  the  principal  instrumentali- 
ty through  which  the  promise  and  the  petition  were  to  be  fulfill- 
ed ?  We  see  not  how  this  mode  of  connecting  these  passages  can 
be  objected  to,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  promise  to  Abraham  had 
reference  to  spiritual  blessings,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  promised 
Seed.  Admit  it,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable;  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  in  Jesus ;  all  nations  are  to  be  made 
obedient  to  him;  our  world  is  to  become  like  heaven  in  the  holiness 
of  its  inhabitants ;  for  all  this  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  the  Mediator  are  pledged  ;  and  it  is  all  to  be  eifected  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  and  mainly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  gospel  ministry. 

It  was   to  be  expected  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  if  taught 
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with  the  frequency  and  in  the  manner  which  we  have  indicated, 
would  enter  into  the  recorded  devotions  of  inspired  saints.  Nor 
is  this  expectation  disappointed.  When  inspired  saints  present 
their  adorations  to  the  Holy  One,  it  is  in  such  language  as  this  : 
"Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Zion  :  and  unto  thee  shall  the 
vow  be  performed.  0  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall 
tt^^^d^A  come."  (Psalms,  65 :  1-2.)  When  they  exhort  others  to 
praise  him,  they  say,  "Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands. 
Sing  forth  the  honour  of  his  name  :  make  his  praise  glorious.  Say 
unto  God,  How  terrible  art  thou  in  thy  works!  through  the 
greatness  of  thy  power  shall  thine  enemies  submit  themselves  un- 
to thee.  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee  and  sing  unto  thee : 
they  shall  sing  unto  thy  name.'*'*  (Psalm  QQ  :  1-4:.^  When  they 
pray  that  blessings  may  be  bestowed  on  the  people  of  God,  this 
is  their  argument :  "God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us  :  and 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  j  that  thy  name  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.'*''  (Psalm  67 : 
1-2.)  "Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase ;  and  God,  even  our 
own  God,  shallbless  us.  God  shall  bless  us  :  and  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  fear  him. '*^  (Psalm  67:  6-7.)  When  bowed  down 
with  alfliction,  they  comfort  themselves  by  meditating  on  the 
promised  conversion  of  the  world.  Here  is  a  specimen :  "My 
days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth  :  and  I  am  withered  like 
grass.  But  thou,  O  Lord,  shall  endure  forever,  and  thy  remem- 
brance unto  all  generations.  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy 
upon  Zion  :  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come. 
For  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust 
thereof.  So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord^  and 
aU  the  kings  of  the  earth  thy  glory.'*'*  (Psalm  102  :  11-16.) 

Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  our  expectation  of  the  conversion 
of  the  world  is  not  founded,  merely,  on  a  few  scattered  and  dif- 
ficult texts,  found  in  the  obscurer  portions  of  the  word  of  God. — • 
This  doctrine  was  included  in  the  very  first  intimation  of  mercy 
to  fallen  man.  Two  thousand  years  later,  it  was  still  more  clear- 
ly revealed  to  Abraham,  and  made  prominent  among  those  prom- 
ises on  which  the  visible  Church  was  founded.  Two  thousand 
years  more  passed  away,  and  the  promised  Redeemer  appeared  ; 
expressly  foretold  the  accomplishment  of  that  promise,  as  the  in- 
fallible consequence  of  his  death  ;  commanded  his  followers,  be- 
fore his  death,  to  pray  for  it;  and  after  his  resurrection,  expressly 
appointed  the  gospel  ministry,  as  the  chief  instrumentality  for  its 
accomplishment,  distinctly  pledging  his  own  Omnipotence  that 
it  should  be  so  accomplished.  This  doctrine  runs  through  the 
whole  Bible.  It  is  taught  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  the  Prophets ;  in  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. It  was  included  in  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Re- 
deemer was  originally  promised.    It  is  taught  in  those  Scriptures 
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which  announce  the  design  and  consequences  of  his  death;  and 
in  those  which  treat  of  the  extent  and  glory  of  hie  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  heightened  the  adorations  of  inspired  saints,  com- 
forted them  under  their  afflictions,  and  furnished  them  with  argu- 
ment in  prayer.  We  have  quoted  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  taught.  But,  on  the  mere 
strength  of  the  evidence  already  adduced,  we  think  ourselves  au- 
thorized to  say  that  no  doctrine  is  taught  more  unequivocally ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  none  is  taught  more 
frequently:  And  yet,  there  are  wise  and  good  men,  who  reject 
this  doctrine  as  unscriptural.  The  views  of  an  eminent  divine  of 
this  class  will  be  examined,  if  Providence  permit,  in  a  future 
article.  .    .  .    ,  v  ,-     ' 
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Art.  IIL— GEOLOGICAL  SPECULATION,  AND  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OP 

CREATION. 


"What  is  the  real  province  of  Geological  Science,  and  what  the 
true  boundary  of  its  researches  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  hope  to  shew  that  specular 
tionSy  about  the  preadamic  antiquity  of  the  earth,  do  not  lie  with- 
in the  proper  sphere  of  this  Science;  that  they  constitute  simply 
a  diseased  excrescence  upon  it,  a  fungus  growth^  which  mars  its 
beauty  and  justly  excites  the  alarm  and  opposition  of  Believers 
in  Revelation. 

"Geology,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "is  the  Science  which  in- 
vestigates the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
organic,  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature ;  it  inquires  into  the 
causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  ex- 
erted in  modifying  the  surface,  and  external  structure  of  our 
planet." 

MacCulloch  says,  "But  even  the  philosophical  geologist  does 
not  inquire  how  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  produced  the 
globe  that  we  inhabit." 

The  definition  of  Geology  given  by  Dana  is,  "the  science 
which  treats  of  the  structure,  and  mineral  constitution  of  the 
globe,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  physical  features."  It  is  described 
by  Hitchcock  as,  "the  history  of  the  mineral  masses  that  compose 
the  earth,  and  of  the  organic  remains  which  they  contain." 

"The  Science,"  says  Cleaveland,  "of  the  compound  minerals 
or  aggregate  substances  which  compose  the  earth,  the  relations 
which  the  several  constituent  masses  bear  to  each  other,  their  for- 
mation, structure,  position  and  direction." 

Broad  as  are  these  definitions,  taken  from  the  advocates  of 
the  preadamic  theory,  they  evidently  do  not  cover  the  ground  un- 
der debate.  All  questions,  then,  pertaining  to  the  mode  and  time 
of  the  first  formations  of  the  earth  do  not  lie  along  the  path,  which 
the  Geologist  has  marked  out  for  himself,  and  their  discussion  is 
extraneous  to  his  proper  work.  He  here  departs  from  the  field 
he  has  undertaken  to  cultivate,  and  unfurls  his  sail  upon  the 
tempestuous  seas  of  Speculation  with  neither  compass,  helm  nor 
ballast,  and  his  unstable  bark,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wave,  is 
"tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  the  more  rapid  his 
progress  the  greater  his  departure  from  the  haven  of  true  wis 
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dom.  These  gratuitous  lucubrations  of  unwise  and  visionary  Ge- 
ologists, have  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  jealousy  which  exists  among  thousands  of  pious 
persons  against  the  science — and  are  not  of  any  possible  practical 
utility  either  in  this,  or  any  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, which  strips  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  every  excuse, 
and  they  stand  convicted  of  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  questions 
pregnant  only  with  mischief.  "We  regard  this  preadamic  doc- 
trine as  dangerous  to  religion,  and  perfectly  useless  to  Geology, 
and  can  discover  no  good  reason  why  it  is  so  tenaciously  held  by 
certain  religious  men.  We  cannot  understand  the  hallucinatioQ 
which  so  infatuates  them  with  this  theory,  that  they  incorporate 
it  in  their  very  descriptions  of  phenomena.  It  has  given  them 
new  eyes,  and  taught  them  a  new  language. 

So  MacCulloch,  in  his  strange  argument  in  favor  of  theories 
generally,  makes  a  most  remarkable  confession,  "In  none,"  says 
he,  "can  the  work  of  observation  proceed  without  general  princi- 
ples ;  without  theory.  Not  understood,  facts  are  useless ; 
but  not  understood,  they  are  not  seen.  He  who  knows 
what  to  see,  sees  ;  and,  without  knowledge,  the  man  and 
the  quadruped,  equally  seeing,  see  to  the  same  purpose. 
And  if  we  are  ever  to  wait  for  future  discoveries,  the 
result    is,    that    we    neither   know  what  we  want,  nor  where 


to  seek,  nor  how  to  use  what  we  may  have  obtained," 
Yol.   2d  p.  382.  ^  ■-  j 

Now  this  is  a  bold  endorsement  of  that  result,  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  danger  of  theories,  or  as  he  evidently  means,  hy- 
potheses, in  scientific  investigations  and  gives  to  them  a  pernicious 
tendency.  Hypothesis  can  only  be.  of  value  when  it  is  made  to 
hold  a  subordinate  place,  but  it  is  a  remorseless  tyrant  when  we 
allow  it  such  a  mastery  that  he  only  can  see^  "who  knows  what  to 
meP  In  the  direction  of  his  theory,  the  shade  of  a  shadow  is  solid 
substance,  a  mere  appearance  is  demonstration^  and  even  chasms 
in  the  evidence  are  readily  filled  up  from  a  fertile  and  inventive 
imagination.  We  must  suspect  that  new  vision,  for  the  language 
of  the  SEERS  does  not  sound  like  the  language  of  Moses,  "who  was 
the  first  historian  of  our  race,  was  its  divinely  Inspired  Law-giv- 
er, and  who  spake  with  God  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  with 
his  friend." 

But,  says  the  preadamic  theorist,  must  I  not  believe  "incon- 
trovertible evidence?"  We  answer,  undoubtedly,  you  must. — 
But  have  you  any  evidence,  much  less  any  "incontrovertible  evi- 
dence" to  sustain  your  doctrine  ?  Are  your  alleged  facts  indubit- 
able f  If  so,  why  then  has  there  been  so  much  controversy  among 
the  different  schools  of  Geology  respecting  those  very  professed 
facts  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Wernians  and  Hutton- 
ians  were  mutually  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  observation  and 
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description  of  those  facts.  While  the  one  class  saw  every  where 
the  marks  of  water,  the  other  was  equally  confident  that  the  signs 
of  fire  were  evidently  visible. 

Thus  from  the  same  phenomena  they  drew  conclusions  mutu- 
ally destructive,  because  they  had  adopted  different  hypotheses, 
and  with  their  powers  of  vision  thus  hoodwinked  they  only  saw 
such  things  as  the  master  required  or  allowed  them  to  see.  Both 
schemes  cannot  be  true.  And  yet  they  have  severally  been  ad- 
vocated warmly,  and  with  vast  ability  by  men  of  learning  on 
either  side.  Sometimes  the  one  party  would  obtain  the  popular 
favor  ;  and  then  again  the  fickle  goddess  would  award  the  Laurel 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  thus  Geology  vacillated  between  JSTep- 
tune  and  Pluto,  uncertain  at  which  shrine  it  would  worship. 

The  facts  do  not  incontrovertibly  establish  those  points  most 
essential  to  the  Systems  of  the  Theorizers.  What  conndence  then 
can  we  place  in  those  facts  as  to  the  decision  of  the  present  ques- 
tion? If  they  are  equivocal  and  dubious  upon  the  foundation 
doctrines,  why  niay  they  not  be  also  ^6-ceptive  in  this  instance  ? 
Some  one  will  say  that  the  dispute  between  these  two  contending 
parties  has  now  closed  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
JPlutonian  doctrines,  which  are  at  the  present  time  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  Scientific  men.  History  admonishes  us  not  to  be 
too  precipitate  in  following  the  majority.  In  the  days  of  Cuvier 
the  current  was  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  opposite  theory. — 
It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  "Water  theory"  had  com- 
pletely quenched  the  fire  doctrines,  and  the  Plutonian  was  not 
recognised  in  Scientific  circles.  So  confident  were  Geologists  in 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  that  they  administered  sharp  rebukes 
to  christian  men  who  opposed  the  doctrine,  yet  the  admonition 
was  more  decorous,  than  the  biting  Sarcasm  of  Mr.  Miller  against 
the  Antigeologists.  However  those  doctrines  passed  to  the  shades, 
and  so  may  the  present  theory. 

However  patent  the  geological  facts  may  be,  on  this  question 
the  reading  of  their  hieroglyphic  characters  is  obviously  conjectur- 
al. Different  scholars  read  different  lessons  from  them.  Then 
what  right  has  geology  to  dogmatize  upon  such  treacherous  evi- 
dence? Is  it  not  the  height  of  presumption  for  her  upon  such 
grounds  to  challenge  the  Inspired  Yolutne?  Reason  would  sug- 
gest the  utmost  caution  when  theorizing  upon  such  dubious  and 
often  controverted  facts ;  especially  wlien  our  speculations  seem 
to  run  counter  to  the  word  of  God.  Any  science,  which  makes 
such  high  demands  as  are  made  by  Geology  ought  to  be  sustain- 
ed by  indisputable  evidence  and  unanswerable  arguments,  or  be 
treated  with  utter  contempt.  Is  Geology  thus  sustained  ?  Is  the 
chain  of  its  evidence  complete,  or  its  argument  valid  ? 

Mr.  Miller  regards  his  facts  as  demonstrated^  and  Geology  as 
a  demonstrative  science,  ready  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  As- 
tronomy and  Geometry. 
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"We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gradual 
production  of  the  formations  older  than  the  fossil  strata,  is  un- 
supported by  even  the  shadow  of  evidence ;  it  rests  only  upon 
mere  assumption,  however  ingeniously  defended  it  may  be,  by 
skilfully  constructed  sophisms.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  leads 
us  to  believe,  that  the  earth  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Cre- 
ator, was  in  a  finished  and  perfect  state,  at  once  fitted  to  sustain 
vegetables  and  animals  of  the  highest  orders ;  and  completely 
adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created;  hence,  the  Lord  pro- 
nounced it  ^'very  good."  Geologists  should  have  proven,  that 
the  Creation  spoken  of  in  Genesis  is  not  an  absolute  creation  out 
of  nothing,  but  a  mere  remodeling  of  matter  already  in  existence: 
that  we  have  no  account  of  the  first  or  original  Creation  ;  before 
they  ventured  upon  the  postulate,  that  only  the  ultimate  atoms  were 
created,  and  then  left  to  the  operation  of  material  laws,  to  be  de- 
veloped in  their  highest  forms  during  the  lapse  of  interminable  ages. 
It  is  one  thing  to  show  that  it  might  have  been  tJius  formed,  but 
quite  a  difierent  thing  to  prove  that  it  was  actually  so  formed,  and 
this  last  is  the  question  under  debate  and  assumed  in  the  Geolog- 
ical postulate.  Will  any  one  assert  that  Deity  could  not  create 
instantly  the  earth  in  a  perfect  state,  every  way  fitted  for  the 
abode  ot  his  rational  creature  man.  Omnipotence  does  not  need 
interminable  ages  for  the  production  of  desired  results.  Why  then 
do  men  exhibit  so  great  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Great  First  Cause, 
and  to  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  in  relation  to  our  Globe,  to  the 
operation  of  the  feeble  agency  of  second  causes — the  want  of  re- 
quisite energy,  being  supplied  by  giving  them  almost  boundless 
ages  for  the  production  of  their  slow  imperceptibly  increasing  re- 
sults? A  substitution  of  the  Infinite  in  Power  for  the  almost im,- 
finite  in  Time.  Who  does  not  feel,  when  reading  ''The  Mosaic 
Vision  of  Creation,"  by  Hugh  Miller,  that  he  has  virtually  no  place 
in  his  Diorama  for  Jehovah.  All  appears  upon  the  canvass,  as 
the  work  of  natural  and  material  laws  developed  in  the  creeping 
ages.  His  Chapter  abounds  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  composi- 
tion, but  its  total  di vesture  of  the  Divine  agency  in  his  imagined 
unfolding  scenes,  would  be  entirely  suited  to  the  tastes  of  an 
avowed  Atheist.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Miller  of  any  infidel  ten- 
dency, but  admitting  that  an  Infidel  was  writing  that  chapter, 
would  there  be  any  necessity  to  alter  a  single  sentence. 

The  Cause  w^e  have  postulated  being  sufiicient  to  produce  the 
efi^ect  in  an  instant  of  time,  it  is  unscientific  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
any  other  cause.  If  we  must  admit,  at  any  stage,  an  absolute 
creation  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  of  substances  out  of  nothing, 
,can  any  reason  be  given  why  so  much  time  must  be  allowed  to 
Almighty  Power  for  the  elaboration  of  final  results  ?  Eeason  and 
the  Bible  alike  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  development 
of  the  earth  into  a  habitable  state  for  man  during  the  lapse  of  m- 
terminable  ages. 
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The  advocates  of  the  almost  eternal  existence  of  the  earth,  pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  human  race,  rest  their  theory  princi- 
pally upon  three  positions:  Ist.  The  nature  and  order  of  the  for- 
mations, usually  known  as  primary  and  transition ;  2d.  The  ab- 
sence of  human  relics  in  the  lower  fossiliferous  strata;  and  3rd. 
The  Great  thickness  of  those  formations. 

The  Geologist  postulates  respecting  the  condition  of  our  Globe. 
"In  the  beginning,"  that  it  was  matter  in  the  form  of  vastly  min- 
ute atoms  widely  dispersed ;  that  a  nucleus  being  somehow  estab- 
lished, the  atomg  gravitated,  and  formed  around  it  as  a  common 
centre;  that  the  sudden  condensation  of  the  vapory  mist  liberated 
such  an  amount  of  latent  caloric  as  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  state 
of  fusion;  that  the  refrigeration  immediately  began  by  the  radica- 
tion  of  heat  into  space  ;  that  a  crust  was  thus  formed  of  "oxidated 
metals  and  metalloids,  constituting  the  various  rocks  of  the  granite 
series ;"  that  this  crust  in  cooling,  cracked   and  thus  numerous 
depressions    were    formed,    which     permitted    the    granite    to 
disintegrate  ;   that  the  debris  of  the  granite  was  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  and  lakes,  was  there  crys- 
tallised, and  then  elevated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  thus  formed 
gneiss — that  the  gneiss  passed  through  a  similar  process  of  disin- 
tegration and  ignition,  for  the  formation  of  the  schistose  rocks,  &c. 
Thus  the  surface  of  the   earth   in  all  the  by  gone  ages  was  alter- 
nately depressed,  disintegrated,  deposited  in   seas,  and   then  ele- 
vated by  internal  fires,  until  it  was  finally  adapted  to  the  abode 
of  man. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  "atomic  theory"  is  of  Pa- 
gan origin — that  the  "fire  mist"  is  unsupported  by  a  single  fact, 
and  the  whole  will  assume  its  true  character  of  wild  speculation  ; 
nothing  more  than  "the  baseless  tabric  of  a  vision."  To  the  whole 
scheme,  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  fatally  opposed.  Did  the 
"mist"  of  all  the  planets  and  suns  mingle?  and  are  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  these  Heavenly  Bodies  the  same  ?  If  so,  why  are  some 
luminous  and  others  opaque?  If  they  are  not,  how  did  they  oc- 
cupy the  same  spaces  in  the  same  time  ?  If  they  were  difterent 
yet  mingling,  how  were  they  separated  ?  Not  by  gravitation  for 
it  would  have  equally  attracted  all  of  each  kind  in  a  definite 
sphere?  Nor  could  the  separation  have  been  by  chemical  afiinity 
for  that  attraction,  only  acts  at  insensible  distances.  Is  gravita- 
tion sufficient  to  overcome  the  immense  antagonistic  force  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  caloric  combined  with  that  "mist,"  which  an 
eminent  philosopher  has  calculated  would  have  been  many  times 
more  rare  and  light,  than  any  gas  the  Chemist  has  ever  produced 
in  his  Laboratory,  if,  as  it  is  supposed  the  matter  of  which  our 
solar  system  is  formed,  was  originally  distributed  equally  through 
that  vast  sphere  in  space,  of  which,  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  supposed 
to  revolve  upon  an  axis,  would  be  the  boundary  ?    Is  gravity  able 
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to  produce  such  a  result  ?  Can  groAiity  condense  a  gas  ?  Can  it 
form  a  single  drop  of  dew?  If  a  mineral  substance  is  volatilized 
by  immense  heat,  so  that  its  ultimate  particles  are  sublimated, 
conld  either  gravity,  or  chemical  affinity  reduce  it  to  a  mass  and 
give  it  crystal ine  form  ? 

Again — insurmountable  objections  to  this  geological  specula- 
tion, will  immediately  occur  to  any  one  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  granite  rocks.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  granite  to  be  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  other  formations. 
The  elements  of  granite  are  not  sufficiently  numerous, — and  even 
if  the  elements  were  sufficiently  numerous,  it  was  necessary  not 
only  that  the  granite  should  disintegrate,  but  its  component  parts 
ought  to  be  decomposed  so  that  the  ultimate  particles  might  obey 
the  impulses  of  cohesive  attraction ;  but  even  then,  what  reason 
could  be  assigned,  for  the  new  arrangement  which  the  particles 
are  supposed  to  assume.  Does  the  chemist  ever  attempt  to  form 
homogeneous  crystals  of  several  kinds  by  dissolving  their  various 
elements  in  the  same  menstruum  ?  Would  the  atomic  particles 
of  quarts,  feldspar  and  mica,  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  ol  either  kind  ?  If  the  chemical  affinity  is  suffi- 
cient to  unite  the  crystals,  why  not  sufficient  to  combine  the 
minuter  particles   despite  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ? 

If  we  could  obtain  diagrams,  we  could  in  a  few  words  demon- 
strate the  ahBv/rdity  of  this  Geological  doctrine.  Any  intelligent 
person  may  construct  his  own  diagram,  and  from  it  he  will  find 
that  according  to  the  postulates  of  this  theory,  the  gneiss  and 
schistose  rocks  must  each,  in  their  separate  localities,  rest  immedi 
ately  upon  the  granite,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  schistose  to 
rest  upon  the  gneiss,  or  the  gneiss  updn  the  schistose  rocks  ;  for  the 
debris  of  the  disintegrating  granite  being  carried  by  the  various 
streams  and  spread  out  upon  the  bottom  of  the  first  seas,  is  there 
heated  by  internal  fires  and  converted  into  gneiss,  and  then  ele- 
vated, so  that  the  original  beds  of  the  original  seas  become  the 
dry  land,  gneissitic  continents,  and  original  dry  land,  the  granitic 
continents  are  depressed  and  becomes  the  granitic  beds  of  the 
second  seas — and  the  debris  from  the  disintegrating  gneiss  must 
of  necessity  be  distributed  over  the  granitic  beds  of  those  second 
seas,  these  by  internal  heat  to  be  converted  into  schistose  rocks, 
and  be  then  elevated,  as  the  third  dry  land  the  schistose  conti- 
nents resting  upon  the  first  granitic  continent — which  renders  the 
whole  theory  about  these  formations,  absurdly  contradictory. 

For  the  principal  geological  facts  which  oppose  this  theory  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  learned  and  able  work  of  Dr.  Boase  on 
"Primitive  Geology,"  where  he  will  find  the  facts  collated  and  dis- 
cussed. By  most  weighty  arguments  this  author  proves  that 
granite,  gneiss,  and  the  slaty  rocks,  belong  to  the  same  age;  and 
consequently  he  has  removed  the  very  foundations  of  this  specula- 
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tive  theory.  Upon  this  same  point,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  in  his 
work  on  Geology,  gives  with  commendation  the  opinion  of  a 
celebrated  geologist,  he  says  : 

"  Bakewell  justly  remarks  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate 
might  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  formation, 
as  they  are  essentially  composed  of  the  same  minerals,  varying  in 
different  proportions,  ^nd  accordingly  are  rather  modes  of  the 
SAME  rock,  than  different  species.  We  often  indeed,  see  them 
passing  into  each  other,  as  one  ot  their  constituent  minerals  be 
comes  more  or  less  abundant."     p.  71. 

Upon  the  order  of  the  formations  Mather  states  that  "  When 
granite  rises  above  the  surface,  the  beds  of  other  rocks,  in  the 
same  district,  rise  toward,  and  lie  against  it,  but  there  are  in- 
stances where  they  appear  to  pitch  under  the  granite."    p.  92. 

So  Prof,  Tuomey  in  Geological  Report  of  South  Carolina,  says  ; 
*' Table  Rock,  (amass  of  gneiss,)  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  upturned  edges  of  underlying  slates."     p.  T3. 

Thus  the  testimony  of  these  geologists  rebuts  their  own  most 
cherished  speculations,  which  are  thus  proved  to  be  a  mere  chimera 
of  their  own  imaginations. 

On  this  part  of  the  Geological  theory  Mr.  Miller  does  not  com- 
mit himself  in  any  decided  utterance  that  we  have  noticed,  in 
relation  to  the  earliest  condition  of  the  Creation.  Even  of  that 
portion  of  which  he  has  written,  beginning  with  the  gneiss  and 
mica  slate  formations,  he  appears  to  have  confused  if  not  unintelli- 
gible notions,  and  is  apparently^  if  not  really,  contradictory  in  his 
enunciations.  In  his  Lecture  on  The  Two  Records  he  remarks 
that, 

"The  geologist,  in  his  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine  with  the 
geologic  record,  has,  I  repeat,  only  three  of  the  six  periods  of 
creation  to  account  for, — the  period  of  plants,  the  period  of  great 
sea  monsters  and  creeping  things,  and  the  period  of  cattle  and 
beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called  on  to  question  his  systems  and 
formations  regarding  the  remains  of  these  three  great  periods,  and 
of  these  only.  And  the  question  once  fairly  stated,  what,  I  ask,  is 
the  reply  ?  All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that  the  vast  geological 
scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great  parts.  There  are  many 
lesser  divisions — divisions  into  systems,  formations,  deposites, 
beds,  strata ;  but  the  master  divisions,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a 
type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even  the  unpractised 
eye  can  detect  the  difference,are  simply  three ;  Paloeozoic  or  oldest 
fossiliferous  division  ;  the  Secondary,  or  middle  fossiliferous  divi- 
sion, and  the  Tertiary,  or  latest  fossiliferous  division."     *     *      * 

"  That  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  Paloeozoic  from  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  was  its  gorgeous  flara.  It  was 
emphatically  \^Q  jperiod  oi  ^\2,xii%^ — 'of  herbs  yielding  seed  after 
their  kind.'    In   no  other  age  did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a 
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flora ;  the  youth  of  the  earth  was  peculiarly  a  green  and  umbra- 
geous youth — a  youth  of  dusk  and  tangled  forests,  of  huge  pines 
and  stately  araucarious,  of  the  red-like  calamite,  the  tall  tree  fern, 
the  sculptured  sigilaria,  and  the  hirsute  lepidodendron.  Wherever 
dry  land,  or  shallow  lake  or  running  stream  appeared  from  where 
Mellville  Island  now  spreads  out  its  ice  wastes  under  the  star  of 
the  pole,  to  where  the  arid  plains  of  Australia  lie  solitary  beneath 
the  bright  cross  of  the  South,  a  ranlc  and  luxuriant  herhage  cumr 
hered  every  footbreadth  of  the  danh  and  steaming  soil.  -^  *  * 
The  geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patent  to  all,  that 
the  jlrst  great  period  of  organized  being  was,  as  described  in  the 
Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a  period  of  herbs  and  trees,  'yielding 
seed  after  their  kind.'  '^ 

In  a  foot  note  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Foulke 
we  find  that  Mr.  Miller  bounds  the  Palceeozoic  from  the  Secondary 
division  by  a  line  drawn  between  the  Permian  period,  and  the 
Triaseic  deposites.     And  again  he  writes  on  page  221 : 

"  There  was  a  time  when  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  did  not 
exist  on  our  planet,  and  when  all  creation  from  its  centre  to  its 
circumference,  was  but  a  creation  of  dead  matter.  *  *  Ages 
pass  b}'',  and  the  Paoelozoic  creation  is  ushered  in,  with  its  tall 
araucarians,  and  pines,  its  highly  organized  fishes^  and  its 
7'^^^7es  of  comparatively  low  standing."  ., 

And  again  he  remarKS,  on  page  222  :     ,  .     ,  ■>:,^\  ,>,  » •,  ' 

"And  now,  as  yet  other  ages  pass  away,  the  creation  of  the 
great  Secondary  division  takes  the  place  of  that  of  the  vanished 
Paloeozoic." 

To  the  same  effect  he  states  in  his  invective  against  the  anti- 
geologists,  page  402 : 

"The  known  fact, — a  result  of  modern  science, — that  the 
several  formations  (always  invariable  in  their  order  of  succession) 
have  their  groups  of  organisms  peculiar  to  themselves,  *  *  * 
that  not  a  single  organism  of  the  lower  beds  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  middle  ones,  nor  yet  a  single  organism  of  either  the  middle  or 
lower  in  the  beds  that  lie  above." 

But  if  we  understand  his  scientific  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
Dr.  Chalmers'  scheme,  it  is  because  there  is  no  such  chasm,  no 
*'  chaotic  gulf,"  between  the  earlier  and  more  recent  formations, 
and  I  confess  that  his  statements  on  the  question  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Other  points  of  greater  moment  are  involved  in  the 
foregoing   quotations. 

Mr.  Miller  contends  that  the  Geologist  has  to  account  for  only 
three  of  the  six  periods  of  creation,  and  yet  he  attemps  in  his  dio- 
rama to  explain  the  work  of  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
Kecord  ;  and  that  too,  in  face  of  his  own  declaration. 

"  And  respecting  the  work  of  at  least  the  first  and  second  days, 
more  espicially  thaf  of  the  second,  we  can  still  but  vaguely  guess. 
79 
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The  science  necessa/ry  to  the  right  understanding  of  these  portions 
of  the  prophetic  record  has  still,  it  would  seem,  to  be  developed, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  destined  at  all  to  exist;  and  at  present  we  can 
indulge  in  but  doubtful  surinises  regarding  them.      p.  195. 

But  are  vague  guesses  and  doubtful  surmises  to  be  admitted  as 
legitimate  in  an  argument  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  invalida- 
ting that  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  which  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, himself  an  advocate  of  the  Preadamic  theory,  is  willing  to 
admit,  "  is  the  most  natural,"  though  it  "  makes  matter  only  six 
thousand  years  old."  (Keligion  of  Geology,  p.  45.)  In  such  an 
argument  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  exclusion  of  every  postu- 
late or  premise  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  "  proven."  If  we  re- 
move Mr.  Miller's  "oague  guesses  cmd  doubtful  su/rrnises  we  are 
relieved  from  the  principal  part  of  that  necessity  which  these 
theorizers  contend,  demands  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  and 
natural  understanding  of  the  language  of  Moses.  Surely  in  no 
case  can  a  vague  guess  a/nd  doubtful  surmise  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  scientific  induction  and  demonstrative  reasoning ; 
they  are  evidently  far  below  "  dem^onstrated  facts.''^ 

Having  abandoned  his  position  that  his  work  of  reconciling  the 
"two  records"  only  required  him  to  begin  with  the  Polceozoic 
formations,  he  has  treated  us  with  a  very  poetic  picture  of  the 
earlier  works  of  creation,  a  beautiful  play  of  the  imagination^  but 
it  is  aW  fancy ^  and  would  be  harmless,  if  it  only  served  to  amuse 
the  over  curious  antiquarian  philosopher.  We  give  a  specimen 
of  what  we  mean.  The  past  history  of  our  world  he  divides  into 
six  periods,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  the  "Azoic  period,  and  he 
thus  describes  it. 

"  During  the  Azoic  period,  ere  life  appears  to  have  begun  on  our 
planet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  seems  to  have  been  so 
high,  that  the  strata,  at  first  deposited  apparently  in  water,  passed 
into  a  semifluid  state,  became  strangely  waved  and  contorted,  and 
assumed  in  its  composition  a  highly  crystalline  character,  such  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  i\iQ  fundamental  or  gneiss  deposits  of  the 
period.  In  the  overlying  mica  schist  there  is  still  much  of  contor- 
tion and  disturbance,  whereastthe  clay  slate  which  lies  over  all 
gives  evidence,  in  its  more  mechanical  texture,  and  the  regularity 
of  its  strata,  that  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  the  general  mass  had 
been  taking  place  and  that  the  close  of  the  Azoic  period  was  cor/ir 
paratively  quiet  and  cool.  Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period  of  excessive  heat  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had 
stood  at  the  boiling  point  even  at  the  surface  and  much  higher  in 
the  profounder  depths,  that  the  half  molten  crnst  of  the  earth, 
stretched  out  over  a  molten  abyss,  was  so  thin  that  it  could  not 
support^  save  for  a  short  time,  after  some  convulsion,  even  a  S7nall 
island  above  the  sea  level.  What  in  such  circumstances,  would 
be  the  aspect  of  the  scene  optically  exhibited  from  some  point  in 
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space  elevated  a  few  hundred  yards  over  the  sea  ?  It  would  be 
simply  a  blank  in  which  the  intensest  glow  of  fire  would  fail  to  be 
seen  at  a  few  yards' distance.  A  continuous  stratum  of  steam, 
then,  that  attained  to  the  height  of  even  our  present  atmosphere, 
would  wrap  up  the  earth  in  a  darkness  gross  and  palpable  as  that 
of  Egypt  of  old, — a  darkness  through  which  even  a  single  ray  of 
light  would  fail  to  pentrate.  And  beneath  this  thick  canopf  the 
unseen  deep  would  literally  "  boil  as  a  pot,"  wildly  tempested 
from  below ;  while  from  time  to  time  more  deeply  seated  convul- 
sion would  upheave  suddeu  to  the  surface  vast  tracts  of  semimolten 
rock,  soon  again  to  disappear,  and  from  which  waves  of  bulk  en- 
ormous would  roll  outwards,  to  meet  in  wild  conflict  with  the  giant 
waves  of  other  convulsions,  or  return  to  hiss  and  sputter  against 
the  intensely  heated,  and  fast  foundering  mass,  whose  violent  up- 
heaval had  first  elevated  and  sent  them  abroad,  such  would  the 
probable  state  of  things  during  the  times  of  the  earlier  gneiss  and 
mica  schist  deposites — times  buried  deep  in  that  chaotic  night  or 
"  evening  "  which  must  have  continued  to  exist  for  mayhap  many 
ages  after  that  beginning  of  things  in  which  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  which  preceded  the  Jlrst  day^  p.  197. 

More  blunders  could  hardly  have  been  crowded  into  the  same 
compass  of  lines, — our  space  will  not  allow  a  discussion  and  we 
must  dismiss  them  with  only  a  passing  notice. 

1st.  In  the  first  sentence  of  his  description  of  his  Azoic  period, 
he  supposes  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust,  (and  be  it  re- 
membered, that,  it  is  the  disintegrating  granite  from  which  gneiss 
is  to  be  formed)  was  so  high^  that  the  gneissic  strata  deposited  in 
water^  passed  into  an  igneous  semifluid  state  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  "  intensely  heated  "  first  crust.  Now  let  any  person 
of  common  observation  say  how  many  degrees  of  caloric  would  be 
necessary  to  reduce  gneiss,  or  rather  the  debris  of  granite,  to 
igneous  semifluid  condition,  and  that  too  v/nder  water  in  an  uncon- 
fined  state  ?  While  the  water  was  free  to  combine  with  the  caloric 
and  form  steam  and  pass  off  into  the  upper  regions,  the  requisite 
temperature  could  never  be  obtained. 

2nd.  In  a  subsequent  sentence,  Mr.  Miller  appears  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  power  of  water  to  conduct  caloric,  and  thus  supposes 
that  the  surface  of  the  "  circumfluous  enveloping  waters"  may 
only  be  at  the  boiling  point,  but  that  a  higher  temperature  might 
be  in  the  "  profounder  depths  below,"  and  that  too  while  the  whole 
u  neon  fined  mass  of  water  is  free  to  "  literally  boil  as  apot^'* 
^^  wildly  tempested  from  below?''  Does  he  know  any  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  smelting  of  ores,  or  any  of  those  connected  with 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  ?  Does  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  circumfluent  ocean  absolutely  require^  that  the  crust  (if  we 
may  be  excused  for  using  a  word  which  we  believe  to  convey  a 
a  false  notion)  of  the  globe,  which  universally,  according  to  Mr. 
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Miller's  own  2'>ostulate^  serves  as  the  bed  of  the  shoreless  waters, 
should  have  passed /ttr  Jd/oz^  the  temperature  of  a  half  molten 
state  ? 

Mr.  Miller  admits  in  his  description  of  the  first  day's  work  that 
there  was  then  produced  a  succession  of  light  and  darkness,  the 
alternation  being  caused  by  rotation  of  the  planet ;  this  we  regard 
as  an  important  admission  against  his  dioramic  hypothesis  ;  for 
here  is  a  regular^  ordinary  day,  of  evening  and  morning,  passing 
before  the  vision  of  the  Seer,  and  the  presumption  is  so  strong,  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  term  describes  ^A(?^  period  of  time,  un- 
less it  had  been  clearly  proved  that  each  of  the  six  periods,  was 
separated  by  such  an  interval  of  prolonged  night  that  the  back- 
ward seeing  prophet,  would  have  the  attention  so  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  greater,  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  lesser  day, 
though  innumerable  times  repeated.  But  the  period  of  darkness 
separating  his  *'  modide  "  days  he  describes  as — 

*'  Unreckoned  ages,  condensed  in  the  vision  into  a  few  "brief  mo- 
vnents  *  *  *  the  iirst  scene  of  the  drama  closes  upon  the  seer; 
and  he  sits  awhile  on  his  hill  top  in  darkness,  solitary,  but  not  sad , 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  calm  and  starless  night,"  p.  207. 

And  why  should  the  mind  of  the  seer  be  so  impressed  with  these 
^^few  hrief  tnoments^^  as  to  forget  the  phenomenon  so  often  repeat- 
ed before  him,  especially  when  the  creation  of  that  particular,  con- 
stantly, regularly  recurring  light  was  the  only  act  of  creation  which 
he  then  sees  f  This  point  comes  up  in  another  part  of  our  Review, 
and  we  pass  it  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Miller's  dramatic  representation  of  this  first  day's  work  is 
poor  and  contemptible  in  contrast  with  the  Graphic  description  of 
Moses  ;  his  pencil  thus  fully,  in  dubious  lines  sketches  the  result  of 
the  Omnipotent  ''  Fiat." 

"  At  length,  however,  as  the  earth'^s  surface  {?)  gradually  cool^ 
down,  and  the  enveloping  waters  sunk  to  a  lower  temperature, — 
let  n&  suppose,  during  the  later  times  of  the  mica  schist,  and  the 
earlier  times  of  the  clay  slate — the  steam  atmosphere  would  become 
less  dense  and  thick,  and  at  length  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  sti^g- 
gU  through,  at  first  doubtfully  and  difi:nsed,  forming  a  faint  twilight, 
but  gradually  strengthening  as  the  latter  ages  of  the  slate  passed 
away,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  great  primary  period,  day  and 
night, — the  one  still  dim  and  gray,  the  other  wrapped  in  a  pall  of 
thickest  darkness, — would  succeed  each  other  as  now,  as  the  earth 
revolved  on  its  axis,  and  the  unseen  luminary  rose  high  over  the 
cloud,  in  the  east,  or  sunk  in  the  west  beneath  the  undefined  and 
murky  horizon,"  p.  198. 

This  tame  sentence  ignores  the  Divine  Agency  and  describes  the 
introduction  of  light  as  the  slowly  produced  result  of  material  laws : 
and  this  omission  of  Divine  Agency  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
omission  of  "Z?^A^"  from  his  rehearsal  of  the  various  acts  of  crea- 
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tion  on  his  ITTth  page  ;  but  he  has  improved  on  that  point  in  a 
subsequent  effort,  thus 

''  The  creative  voice  is  again  heard,  "  Let  there  be  light "  and 
straightway  a  gra/y  diffused  b'ght  springs  up  in  the  east,  and  cast- 
ing its  sicMy  gleam  over  a  cloud-limited  expanse  of  steaming, 
vaporous  sea,  journeys  through  the  heavens  towards  the  west,"  p. 
207. 

Mark  his  epithets,  ''' grm/  diffused'*''  "  sickly  gleam  "  which  he 
employs  to  describe  the  effect  oi  Jehovah's  mandate,  and  then  turn 
to  the  mosaic  narrative  : 

*  'And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light, 
And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  waa  good." 

And  you  at  once  feel  that  you  have  passed  from  the  fogs  and 
steaming  vapors  of  the  seas  of  speculation  which  ever  ''  hiss  amd 
sputter  against  the  intensely  heated"  rocks  of  divine  tnith,  into  the 
unclouded  effulgence  of  a  God-created  light.  The  result  of  the 
Divine  command  was  both  instantaneous  and  "  good^''  not  "  gray 
diffused  with  sickly  glea/mP 

Mr.  Miller  has  another  epitome  of  his  cosmogony  on  p.  275, 
'  which  we  regard  as  at  fundamental  variance  with  most  important 
doctrines  of  both  Testaments,  which  demands  exposure  but  our  limits 
forbid  an  entrance  upon  that  field,  and  we  shall  only  use  it,  so  far 
as  it  may  aid  us  to  understand  his  language  in  his  other  efforts  to 
collate  the  facts  and  reconcile  the  two  Records.  In  the  preceding 
quotations  we  find  him  speaking  of  "  the  earth's  surface,"  as  cov- 
ered with  "  the  enveloping  waters,"  and  that  too  consistent  with 
"  the  intensest  glow  of  fire  "  from"  the  surface  of  "  our  present 
earth,  existing  as  a  half  extinguished  hell^''  (p.  275,)  for  "  the 
gradual  refrigeration  "  has  so  far  cooled  down  the  "  molten  "  globe 
as  to  allow  a  "  half  molten  crust "  to  be  "  stretched  out  over  "  the 
"  molten  abyss,  yet  "so  thin"  that  it  could  support  "a  small  Is- 
land above  the  sea  level "  only  "  for  a  short  time,"  and  yet  as  "a 
thin  covering  of  cloud,  prevents  the  surface  heat  of  the  planet  from 
radiating  into  the  spaces  heyond^''  much  more,  "  a  cloud,  thick 
and  continuous,  as  must  have  wrapped  round  the  earth  "  would 
have  "prevented  "  the  radiation,  and  consequently  the  reduction  of 
that  internal  heat  of  which  it  was  itself  a  consequence,"  and 
"  though  the  heavens  are  still  shut  out  by  a  gray  ceiling  of  thick 
vapor,"  yet  "  the  heat  glows  less  intensely,"  and  "  a  low,  dark 
archipelago  of  islands  raise  their  their  j'^a^  backs  over  the  thermal 
waters^  instead  of  the  small  island  over  the  "  molten  abyss,"  though 
they  are  only  *'  inconspicuous  and  "  scattered  islets,"  of  "  hare 
hoi  rocks^''  yet  being  "  covered  with  smoked  glass  "  they  become 
"  a  vast  green  house  "  for  luxuriant  vegetation,  of  "  ferns  lepido- 
dendra  and  coniferous  trees,"  and  all  this  before  the  work  of  the 
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third  day,  when  "  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear  ;'* 
and  before  he  said,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  and 
the  fruit-tree." 

But  Mr.  Miller  apologises  in  a  most  ungracious  manner  for  the 
fact  that  his  Seer  did  not  give  a  full  account  of  the  creation  as  the 
various  representations  of  the  "  Diorama  "  passed  before  him,  by 
insinuating  either  that  the  Archipelago  of  Islands,  their  vegetation, 
and  animals  were  too  inconspicuous  to  be  seen  from  the  "hill-top" 
of  observation,  or  the  Seer  was  so  absorbed  by  other  "sights"  these 
escaped  observation,  pp,  199  and  200.    But  we  are  not  at  all  as- 
tonished that  a  Seer^  placed  upon  a  stand-point  "within  the  cloud" 
^  formed  by  the  steam  arising  from  the  "  unseen  deep"  as  it  hisses 
and  sputters  against  "the  half  molten  crust  of  the  earth,"  produc- 
ing "a  darkness  gross  and  palpable  as  that  of  Egypt  of  old,"  should 
see  very  imperfectly  ;    we  wander  how   he   could   see   through 
that  ''' darkness'"   at  all,  we  wonder  why  the  steam  did  not  blind 
him  entirely;    we    wonder  still  more   that  a  sane  man   should 
require   a  Seer  to   see   through   such   clouds  of  steam,  such  gross 
darkness.    I    am  told   that    in  common  law  a  witness  is  not  al- 
lowed to  depose  to  things  he  professes  to  have  seen  in  the  dark  ; 
but  why  should  Moses  be  thus  hoodwinked  ?    Was  it  to  destroy 
his  credibility  ?     At  any  rate  the  manager  of  the  diorama  ought  to 
have  thrown  more  light  upon  each  scene  that  the  spectator  might 
have  had  such  a  distinct  view  of  every  object,  that  his  description 
might  be  literally  and  specifically  true. 

Mr.  Miller. is  here  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, in  causing  the  dry  land,  and  vegetables  to  appear  before  the 
third  day,  and  in  causing  animals  to  come  into  being  before  the 
fifth  day  :  and  that  discrepancy,  in  his  "  reconciliation''^  with  the 
cosmogony,  caused  the  majority  of  learned  men  to  reject  the  inde- 
finite day  theory.  The  theory  has  not  answered  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  case  and  is  wholly  useless.  The  idea  of  our  author 
that  the  Seer  failed  to  see  the  dry  land,  vegetables  and  animals  be- 
fore the  times  mentioned  in  Genesis,  was  no  proof  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  these  things,  but  only  that  they  were  too  inconspicuous  to 
be  observed  by  the  narrator,  is  too  absurd,  ever  to  obtain  favor 
among  men  of  science.  We  give  the  account  in  the  author's  own 
words  under  his  description  of  the  work  of  the  second  day. 

"The  invertebrate  life  of  the  Silurian  period,  or  even  the  ichthyic 
lite  of  the  earlier  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  must  have  been  com- 
paratively inconspicuous  from  any  subserial  point  of  view  elevated 
but  a  few  hundred  feet  over  the  sea  level,  even  the  fero  islets  of  the 
latter  ages  of  the  period,  with  their  ferns,  lepidodendra,  and  coni- 
forous  trees,  forming,  as  they  did,  an  exceptional  feature,  in  these 
ages  of  vast  oceans,  and  of*  organisms  all  but  exclusively  marine, 
may  have  well  been  excluded  from  a  representative  diorama  that 
exhibited  optically  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  time." 
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He  repeats  the  same  idea  in  the  description  of  the  work  of  the 
third  day  and  substantially  in  that  of  the  fourth,  and  from  the  pro- 
minence it  holds  in  his  "Harmony  of  the  "  Two  Records  "  we  infer 
that  he  considered  it,  as  the  master  idea  which  would  close  the 
controversy  by  the  removal  of  all  discrepancy.  But  we  ask  in  all 
seriousness  if  that  is  the  only  feasible  plan,  which  this  renowned 
Geologist,  could  devise,  "to  collate  the  Divine  with  the  geologic  re- 
cord." If  so,  then  he  must  have  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  inspired 
record  was  well  nigh  hopeless.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  Moses  has  lost 
more,  than  he  has  gained  by  Mr.  Miller's  explanation  ;  as  the  most 
superficial  examination  will  clearly  evince.  Moses  testifies  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  day;  "  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear ;"  and  it  was  so."  Mr.  Miller  replies,  ah  Moses  I 
you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  atmospheric 
phenomena — "  the  dappled  cloud  lets  "  "  the  beautious  semblance 
of  a  flock  at  rest,"  that  you  did  not  discover  that  ages  before  that 
third  day,  "God  said.  Let  the  waters  give  place,  and  let  ^Hhe  islets^'* 
the  ''^  Archij^elago  of  Islcmds  aipi^esir.''^  Again  Moses  relates  that 
during  that  same  third  day,  "God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forthgrass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  so."  "You 
are  again  mistaken  Moses,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "  for  long  ago  in  by 
gone  ages,  "God  said,  Let  ^'vegetable  existences'^  appear,  and  it  was 
so."  Again  Moses  ventures  to  declare  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  day,  "God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open-firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great 
whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  kind :  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  "Let  me  inform 
you  Moses,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "that  you  have  made  another  blunder, 
for  the  geological  record  says  that  in  the  second  period  of  creation 
these  living  creatures  were  found  in  the  waters,  and  birds  walked 
upon  the  shores  of  the  ancient  seas  of  those  remote  ages. 

Moses  writes  again,  "And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  things,  and 
beast  of  the  earth  after' his  kind  ;  and  it  was  so."  Mr.  Miller 
turns  to  his  geology,  and  finds  that  Moses  is  in  fault  even  here,  for 
land  animals  existed  myraids  of  years  before  that  sixth  epoch.  In 
the  narrative  next  following,  the  inspired  writer  declares, 
"And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them,  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of 
the  field."    Here  is  another  error  in  the  Biblical  record,  for,  says 
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Mr.  Miller,  many  of  the  creatures,  in  entire  genera  lived  and  be- 
came extinct  ages  before  man  appeared  upon  earth,  and  they  could 
not  be  brouglit  to  receive  names  from  Adam,  and  besides  it  would 
have  required  an  "enormous  expense  of  miracle"  to  ferry  the 
sloths  and  armadelloes,  the  megathereum  and  glyptodon,  the  kan- 
garoo and  wombat,  the  macropos  and  phalcolounys,  across  the 
various  seas  from  the  different  continents  and  Islands  to  receive 
their  names,  and  then  to  referry  them  to  their  native  lands."  But 
are  such  transportations  "expensive  miracles"  to  omnipotence  ?  for 
the  narrative  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  brought  them  together, 
and  the  dispersion  subsequent,  was  equally  easy  in  his  hands. 

Moses  records  thus,  "  And  God  said.  Behold  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  ; 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life  I  have  given  every 
herb  for  meat;  and  it  was  so."  Ah,  no!  says  the  geolo- 
gist, it  was  not  so,  for  I  can  prove  that  many  of  these  ani- 
mals and  birds,  have  always  been,  as  they  now  are  carniverous, 
and  not  gram?iive7'oti9,  as  their  fossil  remains  indicate ;  and  there- 
fore he  scorns  the  idea  that  man's  fall  could  have  been  in  any 
way  so  connected  with  a  change  in  the  physiology  of  animals,  as  that 
the  Lord  should  for  the  punishment  of  man's  sin  inflict  death,  and 
so  transform  the  nature  of  the  lion,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  con- 
tentwith  primitive  food.  Of  course  to  the  mind  of  this  profound 
thinker,  the  prophecy  ot  Isaiah^  is  all  fancy  where  he  declares  that 
in  a  future  age,  "The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion,  and  the  fatting  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the 
weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  And  if  the  nature  of  animals  may  be  changed  from  car- 
niverous to  gramniverous,  and  lose  all  their  disposition  to  hurt 
and  destroy  when  the  ruins  of  man's  sin  shall  all  be  retrieved,  we 
see  no  absurdity  in  the  proposition  that  their  present  disposition 
was  superinduced  in  consequence  of  man's  fall. 

Moses  represents  the  whole  work  of  creation  as  having  been 
accomplished  in  six  days,  the  word  being  specifically  defined  in  the 
narrative,  and  again  the  Lord  on  Mt.  Sinia  delivered  the  com- 
mand, ^'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,"  &c. 
"  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,"  &c.,  the  analogy  requiring  the  word  in  the 
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one  case  to  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  word  in  the  other ;  but 
says  Mr.  Miller,  the  geological  evidence  is  complete,  that  it  was 
not  ordinary  days  but  vast  periods  of  indefinite  length,  and  the  com- 
mand is  simply  this,  "  Work  during  six  periods,  and  rest  on  the 
seventh,  for  in  six  periods  the  Lord  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  period  He  rested."  p.  176.  He  fortifies 
his  position  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  the  word  "  day  "  is  evidently  used  to  cover  the 
whole  time  of  the  six  days  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  : 
therefore  he  assumes  "  that  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative  in  the  first  chapter  were  what  is  assuredly  meant  by  the 
day  referred  to  in  the  second — not  natural  days,  but  lengthened 
periods."  Now  we  confess  that  this  appears  to  us  wonderfully 
unexact  to  be  used  in  an  argument  where  pretensions  to  demon- 
strations are  made.  Reduced  to  an  illustration  from  Algebraic 
quantities  it  is  simply  this,  the  word  "  day  "  in  chapt.  2nd,  being 
represented  by  the  unkown  quantity  A,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  six  days  of  the  1st  chapt.,  represented  severally  by  the  unknown 
quantities  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  therefore  each  of  the  six  days  is  equal 
to  A.  That  is,  A=BxCxDxExFxG.  Therefore  B=A,  C=A,  and 
the  others  in  the  same  way,  which  is  manifestly  absurd,  for  a  part 
cannot  equal  the  whole. 

Again,  we  remark  that  the  narrative  contained  in  the  1st  chap- 
ter and  first  three  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  narrative  which  begins  with  the  4th  verse  of  the 
2nd  chapter,  and  there  is  no  propriety  in  displacing  the  definition 
of  the  word  ''day"  given  in  the  first  narrative,  and  substitute  in- 
stead thereof  a  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to  it  in  the  2nd 
narrative,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  absurd  blunder  of 
making  a  part  of  a  thing  equal  to  the  whole. 

But  Mr.  Miller  frankly  states,  "  Premising  that  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  even  the  slightest  skill  m  jpliilology ^''  and  yet  he  again 
declares,  "I  would  in  any  such  case,  at  once,and  without  hesitation, 
cut  the  philological  knot,  by  determining,"  &c.,  that  is,  he  boldly 
lays  down  dogmatically,  an  absolute  criterion  by  which  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

"  In  what  light,"  says  he,  on  what  principle,  shall  we  most  cor- 
rectly read  the  prophetic  drama  of  creation  ?  In  the  light,  I  reply, 
of  scientific  discovery, — on  the  principle  that  the  clear  and  certain 
must  be  accepted,  when  attainable,  as  the  proper  exponents  of  the 
doubtful  and  obscure.  What  fully  developed  history  is  to  the 
prophecy  which  of  old  looked  forwards,  fully  developed  science  is 
to  the  prophecy  which  of  old  looked  backwards."    p.  194. 

We  shall  in  the  sequel   attempt,  upon  the  ground  of  his  own 

premise,  to  show  that  the  principles    of  interpretation  are  more 

clear  and  certain  than  the  preAdamite  theory,  which   theory  has 

no  well  grounded  claim  to  be  one  of  "  the  established  geologic  doc- 
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trines,"  nor  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  fully  developed  science ;"  for  the 
present  we  only  remark  that  he  speaks  upon  the  doctrines  of  her- 
meneutics  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  were  indeed  a  master 
in  that  science.  It  is  a  fact  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  ablest 
of  all  those  authors,  variously  and  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Miller, 
are  directly  opposed  to  his  interpretation  of  the  word  day  in  the 
1st  chapter  of  Genesis ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Chal- 
mers, of  Smith,  of  Hitchcock,  and  of  the  German  writer,  Rev. 
John  Henry  Kertz,  D.  D.  While  we  are  unable  to  consent  to 
many  of  the  positions  of  this  last  named  author,  yet  he  has  some 
sound  and  judicious  remarks  upon  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Miller,  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  which  we  are  constrained  to 
give  to  our  readers.  In  administering  friendly  counsel  to  "  the 
Tnan  of  science.''^  Dr.  Kurtz  says,  "  Let  him  not  forget  that  if  na- 
ture be  a  book  full  of  Divine  lessons  and  teachings,  yet  is  the 
Bible  the  lexicon  and  grammar,  whereby  alone  the  etymology 
and  syntax  of  its  sacred  language,  the  form  and  history,  the 
sense  and  signification,  of  the  single  words,  may  be  learned, — 
that  it  alone  is  the  teacher  of  that  criticism,  hermeneutics,  aesthet- 
ics, and  logic,  whereby  the  "disjecta  membra  poetae"  are  to  be 
arranged,  explained  and  understood."  (The  Bible  and  Astrono- 
my, p.  20.) 

"  But  none  the  less  may  the  pretended,  or  supposed  contradic- 
tion, rest  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  on  part  of  the  student 
of  nature,  in  that  he,  too,  may  approach  the  Book  of  Nature  with 
unwarrantable  pre-suppositions,  and  there  read  from  its  pages 
what  he  himself  put  into  them."         -h-        *        ^ 

"  It  were  the  gravest  possible  self-delusion  for  the  student  of 
nature,  or  any  one  else,  to  imagine  that  the  results  of  his  empirical 
investigations  require  him  to  deny  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  J^ot  science,  but  speculation  (for  error  may 
exist  in  the  magnet  or  compass  no  less  readily  than  faith  or  truth) 
is  to  blame  for  such  vain  assumptions." 

"  And  here  again  it  is  not  natural  science  that  is  to  blame ; 
but  unbridled  speculation,  or  rather  an  already  existing  tendency 
of  thought  or  imagination,  which  carries  speculation  with  it,  and 
thus  does  violence  to  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  say  what  is  most  pleasing  to  the  unbelieving  ear." 
(The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  pp.  28  and  29.) 

The  confidence  of  the  German  in  the  certainty  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  boasting  re- 
liance of  the  Scotchman  in  the  speculations  of  his  cosmogony; 
while  Mr.  Miller  is  ready  to  give  up  the  Bible,  if  the  Bible  cannot 
be  made  to  utter  the  demanded  "  Shibboleth  "  of  Geology,  Dr. 
Kurtz  does  not  hesitate  to  declare. 

"If  he  do  not  succeed  in  solving  the  supposed  contradiction, 
let  him  securely   remain  in  the  fortress  of  the  Word,  under  the 
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clieerful  conviction  that  the  contradiction  is  either  merely  an  ap- 
parent one, — none  at  all — or  that  the  error  lies  upon  the  aide  of 


science?''    Ibid,  p.  31. 


We  find  an  important  division  in  the  ranks  of  those  geologists 
who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dogma  of  geology,  with  the  teach- 
ings of  inspiration,  by  adopting  a  new  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
volume.  We  find  no  two  agreeing  in  all  respects  ;  in  fact  they 
hold  irreconcileable  doctrines,  and  we  might  leave  them  to  settle 
their  internal  disputes  before  we  notice  their  doctrines ;  were  it 
not,  that  those  doctrines  are  of  pernicious  tendencies.  Some  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  diJBficulty,  by  making  the  word  day  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  mean  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  while 
others  find  a  chasm  of  innumerable  ages  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter ;  the  precise  place  where  this  chasm  is  to  be  found,  has 
not  been  decided  by  them.  These  men  hold  the  speculation  about 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth  as  absolutely,  undeniably,  demon- 
stratably  true,  and  consequently  suppose  that  the  only  remedy  is 
to  interpret  the  scriptures  anew,  being  aided  by  geology.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  most  firmly  believe  that  the  speculation  in  debate, 
is  absolutely,  ruiniously  false,  a  monstrosity  in  science,  and  a  snare 
in  theology.  We  regard  the  promulgation  of  such  speculative 
opinions  with  detestation  and  dread.  We  have  no  fears  of  scien- 
tific truths,  but  *'  philosophy  falsely  so-called,"  has  always  opposed 
the  Bible,  openly  when  she  dared  or  secretly  if  success  was  other- 
wise impossible.  Now  we  attempt  to  remove  the  diflSculty  by 
proving  that  this  dogma  is  not  a  legitimate  induction  from  the 
facts  of  geology.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
those  arguments  which  support  the  old  and  set  aside  the  proposed 
interpretations. 

1st.  We  begin  with  the  indefinite  day  theory.  That  the  word 
"^(^y  "  is  sometimes  used  indefinitely  we  readily  admit,  but  this 
admission  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  sustain  the  new  theory ;  for 
when  the  word  is  used  thus  indefinitely,  its  sense  is  indicated  in  the 
context.  To  assert  that  it  is  so  used  in  the  present  case,  is  nothing 
less  than  to  beg  the  question,  or  to  assume  the  very  point  in  de- 
bate. The  obvious,  and  regular  meaning  of  the  word  denotes  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  every  other  sense  is 
metaphorical.  We  can  discover  no  appearance  upon  the  face  of 
the  narative,  which  requires  a  figurative  sense  in  the  present  case. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  indication  that  the  term  as  employed 
in  this  narrative,  is  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  we  find  the  word  in 
the  fifth  verse  carefully  defined,  and  specially  limited  to  the  time 
of  one  revolution,  which,  upon  every  principle  of  just  and  truthful 
interpretation,  is  a  demonstrative  conclusion  against  the  indefinite 
extension.  Suppose  in  writing  a  narrative,  you  use  a  new  term, 
and  to  avoid  misapprehension,  you  carefully  state  what  you  mean 
by  the  term  ;  would  it  not  be  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  an 
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interpreter  in  after  ages,  to  substitute  a  more  recent  and  casual 
meaning  for  the  one  you  have  given  ?  Would  it  not  in  fact  so 
alter  the  sense  of  the  narrative  that  it  ceases  to  be  your  narrative? 
Precisely  such  is  the  result  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  advocate  of 
this  new  doctrine  rejects  the  meaning  given  by  inspiration,  and 
adopts  his  own.  Of  course  it  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  the 
inspired  penman.  Moses  said  that  "God  called  the  light  day ;" 
but  this  class  of  geologists  says  Moses  was  mistaken,  for  it  must 
have  been  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Let  us  read  the  passage 
with  their  definition,  "  God  called  the  light  a  thousand  years?^ 
The  sense  is  changed  if  not  destroyed.  Besides,  in  the  text,  ''''day''' 
answers  as  the  correlate  of  night,  which  relation  disappears  in  the 
new  translation. 

2nd.  Again,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  phrase,  "the  evening 
and  the  morning,"  in  the  narrative  of  each  day's  work,  shows  that 
a  natural  day  is  meant.  This  particularity,  (used  no  where  else) 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the  spirit  of  Inspiration  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

We  hesitate  not  to  assert  as  our  opinion,  that  those  geological 
vagaries  were  distinctly  before  the  Omniscient  mind,  when  lie 
dictated  to  Moses  the  special  phraseology  of  this  chapter.  The 
phrase,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning,"  is  wholy  unmeaning  upon 
the  indefinite  day  hypothesis,  and  to  admit  it,  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  scriptures.  This,  however,  is  only  a  beginning  of  that 
violence,  which  is  done  by  these  geological  interpreters  of  the 
word  of  God.  According  to  their  laitudinarian  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  Bible  can  be  made  to  mean  anything,  or  nothing  at 
all,  just  as  the  exigencies  of  their  theories  may  require.  We  feel 
no  sympathy  with  such  licentiousness. 

3rd.  The  meaning  of  the  term  day,  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  creation,  is  determined  by  other  portions  of  scripture.  The 
reason  given  in  the  fourth  commandment  why  men  should  work 
six  days,  and  keep  the  seventh  as  a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord,  is  thus 
stated,  "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  ;  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and  hallowed  it." 

I  cannot  discover  how  any  language  can  more  clearly  express, 
not  only  the  duration  of  the  time,  creative  energy  was  employed 
in  bringing  all  things  into  existence,  but  also  the  extent  of  that 
creation.  Yet,  Dr.  Buckland  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  no  true 
creation,  but  only  a  new  arrangement  of  matter  already  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith  tells  us  that  the  whole  work  was  con- 
fined to  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia.  These  belong  to  that  class 
of  men,  who  claim  to  be  the  onZ^  geologists,  and  the  wiZy  judi- 
cious friends  of  religion  ;  and  of  course,  from  the  lofty  arrogance 
of  their  tone,  they  are  infallible.     "Yerily,  they  are  the  men  and 
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wisdom  will  die  with  them."  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  days  we 
are  to  work,  are  precisely  such  days  as  those  in  which  the  Lord 
created  all  things ;  and  this  Sabbath  day  is  to  be  as  that  seventh 
day  on  which  the  Creator  rested  from  all  His  works,  and  which 
He  blessed.  But  if  these  days  are  periods  of  a  thousand  years, 
then  the  reason  of  the  command  fails,  and  as  our  lives  do  not  reach 
beyond  three  score  years  and  ten,  our  obedience  is  impossible. 
"We  remark  further,  that  at  this  very  point  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  scriptures  and  this  class  of  geologists,  full  as  serious  as 
that  which  arises  from  their  dogma  of  the  earth's  antiquity. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  our  globe.  These  men 
bastardize  our  world,  remove  all  agency  of  the  first  cause^  and 
give  a  pro-creative  self -generating  power  to  matter,  thus  they  only 
see  the  results  of  secondary  causes.  But  the  Bible  speaks  of  the 
Omnipotent  operation  of  the  great  first  cause.  This  discrepancy 
we  must  however  pass  over  for  the  present,  and  have  only  alluded 
to  it  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  these  men  contradict  the  scriptures 
in  more  points  than  one. 

4th.  Another  argument  against  the  indefinite  day  theory,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  division  of  time  into  weeks.  This  division  is  univer- 
sal, ancient,  and  entirely  arbitrary  ;  founded  on  no  natural  pheno- 
menon such  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  producing 
day  and  night ;  or  the  changes  of  the  moon,  marking  the  Lunar 
month ;  or  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  establishing 
the  year.  This  rotation  of  time,  we  may  reasonably  regard  as  a 
monumental  record  of  the  days  of  creation,  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain away  than  the  "  foot-prints  "  in  the  sandstone.  This  "  medal 
of  creation  "  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  "  vestige,"  and  requires  no 
critical  skill  and  ingenious  talent  to  decypher.  Unlike  the  facts 
that  are  made  the  basis  of  geological  speculation,  it  may  be  read, 
and  clearly  understood,  by  the  unlettered  peasant. 

5th.  We  argue  finally,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  the  word 
"  day  "  a  metaphorical  sense,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  an  indefinite 
period,  because  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulties  of  geological 
speculation.  The  quantity  of  time  thus  obtained,  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  dogma,  and  the  order  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative does  not  suit,  therefore  many  of  the  most  able  geologists 
have  abandoned  this  explanation,  and  have  adopted  the  theory 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice.  Amongst  the  most  learned  ad- 
vocates of  this  indefinite  day  theory,  is  Hr.  Keith,  to  whom  our 
literature  is  indebted  for  some  works  which  are  valuable.  He  en- 
deavored to  give  plausibility  to  the  speculations  by  supposing  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  to  have  been  at  first  very  slow,  so  as  to 
have  been  ages  in  making  one  revolution.  He  supported  his  sup- 
position by  reference  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the  moon,  which 
takes   about  twenty-nine  days  to  accomplish  one  period.    This 
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postulate  is  not  sustained  by  a  single  geological  fact,  and  is  un- 
scientific. If  such  had  been  the  length  of  the  day  on  one  side  of 
the  globe,  the  night  would  have  been  of  equal  duration  on  the 
other  side,  and  thus  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  difference  in 
the  strata,  or  material  deposits  and  fossil  remains  of  the  two 
Hemispheres.  The  one  class  growing  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
enduring  day,  would  possess  the  greatest  vigor  and  luxuriance  of 
growth,  and  attain  to  vast  dimensions ;  while  the  other  class  under 
the  darkness  and  chill  of  a  night  of  countless  ages,  would  plainly 
exhibit  the  blightning  influence  of  that  "  deadly  night-shade  "  in 
their  stinted  growth  and  shrivelled  forms,  even  if  it  were  not  fatal 
to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  said  that  the  Doctor's 
postulate  was  unscientific.  The  excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  eaith,  is  demonstrative  of  the  rapid  rotary 
motion  of  our  globe,  when  in  a  plastic  and  yielding  state.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  blunder  which  these  geologists  have  made  in 
their  great  zeal  to  sustain  their  speculations.  They  have  sought 
aid  from  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the 
distinguished  La  Place.  This  speculation  of  the  Astronomer  re- 
specting the  gradual  formation  of  the  solar  systems,  based  upon 
the  telescopic  appearance  of  the  nebulous  spots  in  the  heavens, 
would  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  all  men  of 
learning,  had  not  the  author's  deserved  reputation  given  to  it  a 
meretricious  importance.  It  also  obtained  favor  with  some,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  furnish  an  argument  by  analogy  for  th^  over- 
throw of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  These  nebulae  are  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  according  to  the  hypothesis  are  thin 
vapory  "  mists,"  or  matter  in  an  "  atmospheric  state."  Kow  can  any 
one  conceive  how  such  bodies  can  be  seen  at  such  distances  ?  A 
body  filling  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  would  have  no  appreciable 
parallax  at  the  nearest  of  the  nebulae — would  appear  only  as  a 
point.  Yet  this  theory  makes  us  see  the  ultimate  atoms  of  "atmos- 
pheric matter,"  at  that  immense  distance,  even  though  it  is  invisi- 
ble, when  in  contact  with  us.  Every  principle  of  a  sound  and 
sober  philosophy  would  teach  us,  that  every  luminous  spot  in  those 
nebulae  'is  a  luminous  body  of  not  less  dimensions  than  our  own 
sun.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  efl:'ects  of  Lord  Rosse's  tele- 
scope, (the  largest  in  the  world)  was  to  disprove  the  entire  hy- 
pothesis by  disclosing  the  fact  that  these  nebulae  are  cluster  of  stars, 
not  in  a  forming  state,  but  actually  perfected.  Thus  failed  also 
the  splendid  analogy  about  which  Dr.  Keith  has  so  learnedly  writ- 
ten, as  shedding  light  upon,  and  giving  plausibility  to,  the  specu- 
lations of  this  school  of  geology.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  on 
the  part  of  men  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  science,  to  over- 
leap the  bounds  of  the  human  mind,  and  attempt  the  explanation  of 
those  things  which  lie  beyond  the  province  of  our  reason. 

We  reject  this  indefinite  day  theory,  because  it  conflicts  (as  we 
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have  shown)  with  the  scriptures,  and  is  also  manifestly  unscientific. 

The  arguments  we  have  thus  employed  against  the  indefinite 
day  theory^  may  derive  additional  importance  by  some  quotations 
from  several  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  on  the  geological 
side  of  the  question.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  volume  was 
issued  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jon  Pye  Smith,  on  "Scripture  and 
Geology,"  in  which  the  author  remarks  in  relation  to  this  theory, 
that  it  had  been  favorably  entertained  by  Parkinson,  Cuvier, 
Jameson,  Silliman,  and  some  others  ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "it is  now 
so  generally  relinquished,  that  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  it  will 
not  be  necessary."  Dr.  Smith  gives  four  reasons  for  the  rejection, 
of  the  hypothesis,  the  third  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  Upon  the  very  face  of  the  document,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the 
first  chapter  the  word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  For  this  pri- 
meval record,  (terminating  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  lecture, 
with  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,)  is  not  a  poem,  nor  a 
piece  of  oratorical  diction;  but  a  narrative,  in  the  simple  style 
which  marks  the  highest  majesty.  It  would  be  an  indication  of  a 
deplorable  want  of  taste  for  the  beauty  of  language  to  put  a  patch 
of  poetical  diction  upon  this  face  of  natural  simplicity.  But,  one 
might  think  that  no  doubt  would  remain  to  any  man,  who  had  be- 
fore his  eyes,  the  concluding  formula  of  each  of  the  six  partitions, 
"  And  evening  was,  and  morning  was,  day  one,"  and  so  through- 
out the  series,  repeating  exactly  the  same  form  ;  only  introducing 
the  ordinal  numbers,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last,  "  And  evening  was, 
and  morning  was,  day  the  sixth."   (Scripture  and  Geology,  p.  174.) 

Pespecting  this  mode  of  reconciliation  Dr.  Buckland  remarks: 
"  A  third  opinion  has  been  suggested,  both  by  learned  theologians 
and  by  geologists,  and  on  grounds  independent  of  one  another, 
viz :  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  need  not  be  understood 
to  imply  the  same  length  of  time  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
single  revolution  of  the  globe ;  but  successive  periods,  each  of 
great  extent ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world,  accords  with  the  order 
of  creation  recorded  in  Genesis.  This  assertion,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  apparently  correct,  is  not  entirely  supported  by  geolo- 
gical facts  ;  since  it  appears  that  the  most  ancient  marine  animals 
occur  in  the  same  division  of  tlie  lowest  transition  strata,  with  the 
earliest  remains  of  vegetables."  (Bridge  Water  Treatise,  vol.  1 
page  34.) 

Dr.  Hitchcock  has  in  a  condensed  statement  given  a  number 
of  objections  against  that  interpretation,  which  makes  the  "(^em^- 
urgic'^  days  stand  for  periods  of  time  of  vast  duration  ;  we  give  his 
second,  fourth  and  sixth.     He  says: 

"  2.  In  the  fourth  commandment,  where  the  days  of  creation  are 
referred  to  (Exod.  XX,  9, 10,  11,)  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the 
six  days  of  labor  and  the  Sabbath  spoken  of  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
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verses,  are  literal  days.    By  what  rule  of  interpretation  can  the 
same  word  in  the  next  verse  be  made  to  mean  indefinite  periods  ? 

*  *  4.  Such  a  meaning  is  ^forced  and  unnatufal^  and,  there- 
fore not  to  be  adopted  without  urgent  necessity.  *  "^  6.  Though 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  order  of  creation,  as 
described  in  Genesis  and  by  geology,  yet  when  we  look  at  the  de- 
tails of  the  creation  of  the  organic  world,  as  required  by 
this  hypothesis,  we  find  manifest  discrepancy  instead  of  the 
co-incidence  asserted  by  some  distinguished  advocates  of  these 
views."    *     * 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  objections  to  this  interpretation  of 
the  word  day  are  more  geological  than  exegetical.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  mostly  abandoned  by  men,  who,  from  their  knowledge 
hotJi  of  geology  and  scriptural  exegesis,  were  best  qualified  to 
judge."     (Religion  of  Geology,  pp.  65  and  ^^^ 

it  is  also  well  known  that  Dr.  Thos.  Chalmers  rejected  this  in- 
terpretation, but  we  have  not  his  words  by  us.  We  will  close  this 
part  of  the  argument,  by  several  quotations  from  Dr.  Kurtz.  He 
says: 

"The  first  and  most  significant  inquiry  should  ever  be,  how 
does  the  record  itself  regard  the  days  of  which  it  speaks  ?  If  it 
contain  reliable  data,  from  which  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the 
days  are  to  be  understood  as  natural  days,  neither  astronomy  nor 
geology  has  a  right  to  a  single  word  in  the  whole  matter.  We 
believe  most  firmly,  that  this  record,  explained,  merely  on  its  own 
merits,  and  with  the  aid  of  other  Scripture,  and  were  there  no 
outside,  no  foreign  influences  at  work,  the  days  could  only  be 
regarded  as  natural  days." 

"The  days  of  creation  were  thus  measured  by  the  natural 
advent,  and  departure  of  the  light  of  day,  by  the  occurrence  of 
evening  and  morning.  This  standard  of  measurement  is  given  by 
the  record  itself,  and  must  be  applied  alike  to  each  of  the  six  days 
of  creation." 

"  The  record  itself,  in  the  description  of  the  first  day,  points 
out  unequivocally  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  word  day." 
(The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  pp.  119,  120, 121,  122.) 

If  we  are  unprepared  to  admit  the  geological  interpretation  of 
the  word  day  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  we  have  the  consolation  to 
know  that  we  have  men  of  no  doubtful  authority  on  our  side. 
That  scheme  of  interpreration  which  demands  an  interval  of  time 
of  myriads  of  ages  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Genesis, 
will  now  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  that  Mr.  Miller's  theory 
embraces  both  modes  of  interpretation. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  theory  of  interpretation 
which  professes  to  find  a  chasm  of  almost  interminable  ages  some- 
where, in  the  introduction  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
advocates  of  this  interpretation,  suppose  that  Moses  simply  asserted, 
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in  the  most  general  terms,  that  "  in  the  teginning  "  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  heginning,  was  countless  pe- 
riods of  time  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man  and  his  congenera, 
recorded  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  chapter.  Here  the 
wildest  and  most  visionary  geologist,  has  the  most  unbounded  scope 
for  the  play  of  his  unfettered  imagination,  and  the  most  abundant 
time  for  the  production  of  his  phenomena,  (botb  ideal  and  real) 
though  only  one  grain  of  sand  had  been  deposited  in  a  thousand 
years.  » 

1st.  Our  first  argument  against  this  plan  of  interpretation  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  interpreters  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  place  in  the  narrative  the  alleged  chasm  is  to  be 
found.  Now  this  is  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  any  such 
violent  interruption  of  the  narrative.  Each  one  makes  a  break  in 
the  record  where  he  thinks  his  theory  will  best  tally.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  a  writer,  possessing  such  pre-eminent  abilities  as 
Moses,  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  apparent  where  so  important 
a  pause  is  to  occur  in  his  narrative,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude 
that  he  designed  his  narrative  to  be  what  it  appears  to  be,  really 
consecutive. 

2nd.  We  object  to  the  theory,  because  it  is  based  upon  a  violent 
perversion  of  the  language  of  inspiration.  Nothing  in  the  narra- 
tive would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  countless  ages  had  entervened 
between  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  the  creation  of  light 
spoken  of  in  the  fifth  verse,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  day. 
"Bereshith,"  translated,  "in  the  beginning,"  has  the  force  of 
an  ordinal  number,  and  having  a  preposition  prefixed  without  a 
noun,  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  denotes  the  commencement  or 
beginning  of  a  connected  series  of  events,  or  order  of  arrange- 
ments, of  which  it  stands  at  the  head.  The  word  occurs  forty-three 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  seventeen  places  it  is  translated 
*'  beginning,"  for  the  most  part  denoting  the  commencement  of  a 
regular  series  of  events,  but  in  some  few  cases  it  has  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  as  "the  beginning  of  wisdom."  In  twenty-one  places 
it  is  translated  by  the  English  word  "first,"  as  a  regular  ordinal, 
and  in  the  remaining  places  it  is  translated  chief,  as  "  chief  oint- 
ment." Thus  the  "usus  loquendi"  would  inevitably  connect  the 
first  and  fifth  verses  together,  and  date  the  act  of  the  first  verse  as 
the  first  act  of  the  first  day.  The  regular  use,  then,  of  this  word, 
absolutely  forbids  the  new  geological  interpretation,  which  is  such 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  language,  as  would,  if  once  admitted, 
unsettle  the  meaning  of  words,  and  render  all  language  uncertain. 

3rd.  In  the  common  Hebrew  Bible,  the  pause  does  not  occur 
until  after  the  fifth  verse,  which  closes  the  first  day's  work,  and 
shows  that  all  the  preceeding  verses  are  to  be  taken  in  connexion. 
Again,  we  find  a  rehearsal  of  the  creation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  chapter,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  utterly  subver- 
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Bive  of  the  new  interpretation.  "Thus,"  says  Moses,  "the Heavens 
and  the  Earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them."  What 
heavens  and  earth  does  he  mean  ?  Why,  undoubtedly  the  same 
heavens  and  the  same  earth  of  which  he  spoke  when  he  said  "  in 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  This 
language  occurs  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  sixth  day's 
work,  and  is  followed  by  this  declaration :  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made,"  &c.  These  verses 
ought  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  first  chapter,  for  the  inter- 
nal evidence  shows  a  continuance  of  the  same  narrative,  until  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  cliapter,  at  which  verse  the  style  is 
altered,  and  a  new  name  is  introduced,  by  which  to  designate  the 
Deity.  JS^ow  this  is  a  most  important  fact,  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  have  con- 
ducted the  controversey.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  creation  of  man  was  coeval  with 
that  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

4th.  An  attentive  consideration  of  many  other  passages,  will 
force  upon  us'  the  same  conclusion.  We  again  refer  you  to  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  remind  you  that  it  is  there  said  that 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
were  made  in  six  days.  The  allusion  to  the  first  chapter  of  Gensis 
is  too  evident  to  be  mistaken,  and  establishes  beyond  all  reasonable 
controversy,  that  the  first  verse  is  immediately  and  directly  con- 
nected, in  point  of  time,  with  the  transactions  of  the  six  day's  work. 
In  the  one  place  it  is  declared  that,  "in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  then  follows  a  detailed  specification 
of  that  creation,  in  the  work  of  six  days,  summed  up  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  second  chapter.  "Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished^  and  all  the  host  of  them,"  and  in  the  other  place  it  is  said, 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  is  as  luminous  as  a  sun-beam,  and  that  the  literal  and 
common  understanding  of  the  words  is  not  only  true,  but  also  the 
only  possible  interpretation. 

5th.  We  argue  against  this  method  of  interpretation  in  question, 
on  the  ground  of  the  inextricable  difficulties  into  which  it  has  en- 
snared its  christian  advocates.  Surely  that  must  be  a  most  dange- 
rous, and  unscriptural  position,  which  forced  the  able  and  learned 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  attempt  the  relief  of  his  embarrassement  by  a  sug- 
gestive denial  that  Moses  teaches  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
no  pre-existing  materials — which  led  Dr.  Pye  Smith  to  confine 
the  creation  described  by  Moses,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Asia  ; 
and  which  involved  Dr.  Buckland  in  a  labarinth  of  contradictions. 
We  cannot  understand  why  these  men  have  objected  to  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  word  "  Bara,"  rendered  "created,"  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Gensis,  if  they  really  believe  their  own  theory,  "  that 
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the  creation  there  spoken  of,  occurred  millions  of  years  before 
the  creation  of  man.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
has  left  the  question  of  the  creation  of  matter,  in  precisely- 
such  a  position  as  would  suit  the  notions  of  the  pantheistic 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  President  of  the  London  Geological  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  infidel  author  of  the  vestiges  of  creation."  In 
the  note  furnished  by  Dr.  Pusey,  he  denies  that  the  word  means 
creation  out  of  nothing ;  but  does  not  tell  us  that  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible,  nor  where  it  is  to  be  found.  To  say  the  least, 
he  has  left  his  remarks  in  an  unfavorable  position  for  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  scriptures. 

Now  the  doctrine  that  "  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing  " 
does  not  rest  upon  the  sole  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  clearly  writ- 
ten by  the  pen  of  Inspiration.  The  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  and  says,  "  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  Of  this  passage 
Dr.  Bloomfield  says,  "  the  sense  is  that  the  world  we  see  was  not 
made  out  of  apparent  materials,  from  matter  which  had  existed 
from  eternity,  but  out  of  nothing,  so  that  by  His  fiat  the  material 
creation  was  brought  into  existence,  and  formed  into  the  things 
which  we  see."  According  to  an  Apostle,  Moses  does  teach  the 
creation  of  all  things  out  of  nothing,  though  Dr.  Chalmers  construc- 
tively denies  this  when  he  asks  the  question,  "  Does  Moses  ever  say 
that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the 
time  alluded  to  than  transform  them  out  of  pre-existing  material  ?" 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  we  answer  he  does.  Which 
authority  is  best,  judge  ye? 

The  criticism  of  Dr.  Buckland,  by  which  he  attempts  to  remove 
the  force  of  the  arguments  we  deduce  from  the  fourth  commandment 
is  a  most  singular  specimen  of  logic.  He  says  the  word  there  used 
is  "  Asah,"  wiade,  and  not  "  bara,"  created,  and  as  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  creation  out  of  nothing,  it  may  here  be  used  to 
express  a  new  arrangement  of  materials  that  existed  before.  But 
he  had  before  proved  by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Pusey,  that,  "  mak- 
nig,"  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  God,  is  equivalent  to 
*'  creating."  What  then  is  the  evidence  against  our  argument  ? 
Just  nothing  at  all.  For,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  "  mak- 
in  "ing"  in  this  sense  is  equivalent  to  "creating;"  therefore, 
the  fourth  commandment,  "  Asah,"  made,  has  the  force  of  "Bara" 
created,  and  our  argument  remains  unimpaired.  But  his  theory 
must  be  supported,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency. 

As  we  reject  this  whole  plan  of  reconciliation  of  "the  two  re- 
cords," it  is  a  reasonable  demand  that  we  state  how  we  propose  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  alleged  discrepancy.  Our  position  is 
simply  this,  the  diserepanoy  is  only  alleged^  it  has  not  been  made 
out,  and  consequently  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  disturb  the 
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ordinary,  natural  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  As  far 
as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  arguments  of  Drs.  Buckland,  J. 
P.  Smith,  Murphy  and  Hitchcock,  of  Messrs.  McCulloch,  De  La- 
Beche,  Lyell,  Miller,  and  several  minor  authors,  the  dogma  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  is  utterly  unsustained,  and  where  such  men 
fail  we  utterly  despair  of  ever  seeing  satisfactory  proof  of  the  mo- 
mentous proposition.  The  geological  speculation  respecting  the 
condition  of  our  globe  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata  has.  already  been  noticed  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  conclude 
with  us,  that  those  postulates  of  the  Geologists,  not  only  can  never 
rise  above  the  authority  of  a  supposition,  but  are  also  absurdly  false. 
We  now  turn  to  the  evidence  claimed  to  be  derived  from  the  fossil 
strata,  and  here  we  must  examine  the  agents  causing  or  producing 
the  deposits,  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  formations 
were  made ;  the  fossil  criterion  and  the  real  extent  of  the  form- 
ations. 

I.  The  argument  of  the  preadamites  requires  a  state  of  things, 
in  the  agents  operating,  and  the  materials  operated  upon,  entirely 
similar  and  identical  with  the  present  order,  otherwise  we  rest  upon 
conjecture  or  sjpeculatian^  and  not  fact^  for  proof.  If  the  same 
agents  are  operating,  and  upon  the  same  materials,  then  we  must 
have  the  same  results,  and  thus  the  fact  is  educed.  The  chemist 
says  that  a  certain  substance  is  the  result  of  certain  elements  or 
agents,  and  he  establishes  the  fact  by  destructive  analysis,  or  by 
synthetical  reproduction.  The  geologist  lays  down  his  doctrine, 
his  hypothesis,  or  speculation,  but  nature's  laboratory  will  not  bring 
forth  the  required  fact.  The  moment  any  formation  demanda 
the  introduction  of  a  new  agent  or  new  element,  for  its  reproduc- 
tion, that  moment  we  are  borne  from  the  stable  foundation  oi  fact, 
into  the  sea  of  speculation.  The  different  resulting  formations 
have  imperiously  demanded  other  agents  and  other  conditions  of 
things,  to  produce  the  prodigious  changes ;  but  then,  to  borrow  an 
illustration  from  De  La  Beche,  the  geologist  chains  a  mouse  to  a 
heavy  piece  of  ordnance  and  requires  him  to  drag  it,  but  because 
the  disparity  between  the  strength  of  the  mouse  and  the  weight  of 
the  cannon  is  as  one  to  a  million  of  millions,  he  gives  to  the  mouse 
a  million  of  million  of  years  to  do  the  work,  whereas  if  the  necessary 
force  had  been  attached,  the  resistance  would  have  been  overcome  in 
minute.  "  The  proof  is  incontrovertible  that  mighty  forces  have 
been  in  play  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty,  in  producing 
the  astonishing  results  which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  the 
earth."  The  JBible  narrative  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
special  and  extraordinary  agents  were  called  into  operation  by  the 
Divine  Being,  for  the  production  of  those  marvelous  changes,  and 
the  same  Inspired  Book  informs  us  why  those  unusual  agents  were 
called  into  action.    They  are  the  attestation  of  the  Divine   dis- 
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pleasure  against  the  apostasy  of  man.  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake,"  is  the  Lord's  language  to  Adam.  Who  can  limit  the 
malediction  of  Jehovah,  aroused  by  the  rebellion  of  man,  and 
filled  with  the  irresistable  energy  of  Omnipotence  ?  Here  is  a 
cause  operating  that  is  fully  competent  to  accomplish  the  most  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  condition  of  our  globe ;  and  we  should 
remember  that  the  object  of  that  agency  was  to  sterilize  the  earth, 
to  lessen  its  primeval  fertility.  This  was  probably  done  by  sweep- 
ing into  the  seas  the  light  friable,  and  highly  productive  virgin 
soil  of  the  new  world. 

"We  hold  that  the  world  on  the  morn  of  the  first  Sabbath  day  was 
in  the  state  of  the  highest  perfection  when  God  pronounced  it 
good,  and  the  pure  devotions  of  the  sinless  pair  rose  in  sympathy 
with  the  song  of  "  the  morning  stars,"  and  in  unison  with  the 
loud  swelling  chorus  of  "  the  sons  of  God."  That  Paradise  was 
not  the  creation  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  it  was  the  glorious  and 
perfect  work  of  God,  and  worthy  of  his  infinite  perfections.  The 
sun  has  never  since  shone  upon  a  more  lovely  and  magnificent 
scene.  How  different  is  the  representation  of  geology.  Accord- 
ing to  the  speculations  of  that  science,  the  new  world  was  in  an 
imperfect  condition,  and  has  been  ever  since  improving,  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  one  race  of  animals  after  another,  until  man  appears  upon 
the  stage,  the  first  species  above  the  baboon  tribe,  in  the  order  of 
progressive  development.  The  geologist  needs  time^  because  he 
places  the  earth  under  the  simple  and  comparatively  inert  opera- 
tion of  second  causes.  But  the  Bible  places  the  world  from  its 
first  creation  under  the  special^  particular^  and  all-powerful  provi- 
dence of  the  living  God,  who  plans,  directs  and  energetically  con- 
trols all  of  its  changes,  so  that  even '  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice.  This  Agent  does  not  need  the  time  of 
unnumbered  ages,  and  the  Bible  makes  the  true,  real  and  proper 
age  of  man  to  be  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  world  ;  and 
we  think  the  argument  fairly  presented  on  this  point,  will  satisfy 
every  Christian  mind  that  the  common  and  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  true  one,  but  also  in  more  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  real  phenomena  of  the  world  than  all  the  specu- 
lations of  this  school  of  geology. 

The  actual  preservation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fossils  impera- 
tively demand  a  rapid  deposition  of  the  various  strata.  If  those 
organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  had  been  lett  uncovered 
for  any  time,  they  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  or  greatly 
injured.  They  must  have  been  immediately  protected  from  the 
destructive  agencies  that  now  speedily  decompose  them.  And  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  fossil  strata  under  the  opera- 
tion of  sufficient  agents  were  all  formed  since  the  creation  of  man. 

But  it  is  asked  why  then  are  there  no  remains  of  man  found  in 
those  strata?  which  involves  the    next  point  the  value  of  the 
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evidence  of  fossils,  in  favor  of  a  high  antiqnity  of  the  earth  vastly 
beyond  the  age  of  the  human  race.  On  this  point  we  remark 
first,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  human  fossils  in  any 
of  the  lower  formations.  Plow  could  human  bones  be  buried  in 
those  rapidly  forming  strata,  when  according  to  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive nearly  one  thousand  years  elapsed  between  the  creation  and 
death  of  Adam.  Thus  those  strata  had  a  thousand  years  to  form 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  for  such  fossils  to 
be  deposited.  We  think  that  the  time  was  sufficient  for  the 
formations. 

In  the  second  place  on  this  mere  negative  evidence,  we  re- 
mark that  we  know  nothing  about  the  mode  of  sepulture  practised 
by  the  Antediluvians.  They  may  have  buried  as  we  do,  or  have 
burned  the  dead  as  did  some  of  the  ancients  ;  and  in  either  case, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  their  existence  in  the  mud  and 
marsh  of  seas,  and  lakes.  We  cannot  suppose  the  race  so  devoid 
of  feeling  as  to  cast  out  their  dead  upon  the  open  fields,  horridly 
to  putrify  upon  the  ground  in  their  sight,  and  their  remains  if 
ever  found,  will' be  found  in  what  was  the  then  primitive  soil. 

Again,  Dr.  Hitchcock  supposes  that  the  phenomena  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  continents  which  once  stood  above  the  waters 
now  occupy  the  beds  of  our  present  oceans  ;  under  which  suppo- 
sition human  fossils  should  be  sought  in  those  beds  rather  than 
on  the  dry  land. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  lower  fossils  embrace  only  the 
inhabitants  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  of  such  animals  as  ob- 
tained their  sustenance  upon  the  margin  of  water  courses.  The 
mere  absence  of  other  animal  remains  under  such  circumstances,  is 
no  satisfactory,  conclusive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  land  ani- 
mals, because  their  habits  did  not  expose  them  to  destruction  in 
water,  mud  or  marsh.  The  monstrous  and  unscientific  inductions 
of  this  class  of  geologists,  their  immense  and  widely  sweeping 
generalizations  upon  such  nnevely  and  entirely  negative  evidence, 
have  even  alarmed  one  of  their  number,  whose  own  speculations 
bear  no  impress  of  the  sobriety  of  humble  inquiry  after  truth. 
Writing  of  some  recent  disclosures,  proving  the  existence  of  air 
breathing  animals  before  the  formation  of  the  "  coal  measures," 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  "  Never,  certainly,  in  the  history  of 
science,  were  discoveries  made,  more  calculated  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  for  the  future,  against  hasty  generalizations  founded  on 
9iure  negative  evidence.  Geologists  have  been  in  the  halit  of 
taking  for  granted  that  in  epochs  anterior  to  the  coal,  there  were 
no  birds,  nor  air  breathing  quadrupeds  in  existence ;  and  it  seems 
still  scarcely  possible  to  dispel  the  hypothesis.^  that  the  f<rst  crea- 
tion  of  a  particular  class  of  beings  coincides  with  our  jirst  hiowl- 
edge  of  it  in  a  fossil  state.,  or  the  kindred  dogma,  that  the  first 
appearance  of  life  on  the  globe,  agrees  chronologically  with  the 
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present  limits  of  our  insight  into  the  ji/rst  creation  of  living 
oeings,  as  deduced  from  organic  remains.  These  limits  have 
shifted  even  in  our  own  times  more  than  once,  or  have  been  great- 
ly expanded  without  dissipating  the  delusion^  so  intense  is  the 
curiosity  of  man  to  trace  the  present  system  of  things  back  to  a 
beginning.  Rather  than  he  disa^povnted^  or  entertain  a  doubt 
of  his  power  to  discern  the  shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  past  time, 
into  which  his  glances  are  penetrating  like  the  telescope,  into  the 
region  of  the  remoter  nebulae,  he  cannot  refrain  from  pleasing  his 
imagination  with  the  idea,  that  some  foghanTc^^  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  are  in  reality  the  firmland  for  which  his  aching 
vision  is  on  the  stretch."  (2nd  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  2, 
p.  235.) 

This  is  in  truth,  a  virtual  yielding  of  the  whole  proposition  for 
which  we  are  now  contending,  viz :  that  the  mere  negative  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  human  fossil  remains,  cannot  disprove  the 
position  that  man  existed  "from  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
which  God  created."  We  wish  the  reader  to  turn  back  and 
notice  the  words  we  have  italicized  in  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Lyell,  and  remember  that  he  belongs  to  that  school  of  geology 
to  which  we  are  opposed,  and  that  he  is  writing  of  his  own 
coadjutors.  He  says  that  their  generalizations  are  hasty ^ 
founded  on  mere  negative  evidence^  that  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  for  granted  things  not  proved ;  that  the  clearest 
proof  can  scarcely  dispel  their  hypothesis^  or  dissipate  their  delu- 
sions^ that  rather  than  be  disappointed^  oi^  entertain  a  doubt^ 
they  do  not  refrain  from  pleasing  their  imaginations  with  fog- 
banlcs^  which  they  mistake  for  Jirm  land.  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  geologists,  given  by  one  of  their  own  number,  and 
yet  they  demand  the  right  to  lead ;  denounce  all  who  dissent 
from  their  imaginations.,  and  even  venture  to  alter  and  amend 
the  reading  of  the  Divine  Oracles  to  harmonize  with  their  dogmas. 
Such  an  invincible  inclination  to  see  and  believe  according  to  an 
adopted  hypothesis,  totally  disqualifies  them  for  the  work  of  in- 
vestigation ;  such  reluctance  to  entertain  a  doubt.,  must  always 
produce  self-conceit,  pride  of  opinion,  and  arrogance ;  such  power 
io  please  the  imagination  can  easily  be  deceived  by  '''^fogbanlcs^'* 
if  it  has  not  power  sufficiently  creative  to  supply  all  defect  in 
phenomena. 

We  now  consider  another  evidence  offered  to  prove  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  viz :  the  extent  of  the  fossiliferous  strata. 
How  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  testimony  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show.  The  claim  of  its  value  rests  mainly  upon  the 
assertion  that  these  fossiliferous  strata  universally  maintain  a  cer- 
tain order  of  superposition,  and  consequently  the  true  age  of  the 
world  may  be  found  by  piling  these  several  formations  upon  each 
other.    We  meet  the  argument  by  proving  that  the  order  of  sue- 
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cession  which  it  is  said  belongs  to  these  formations  can  no  where 
be  found  in  fact.  Dl*.  Buckland,  who  makes  much  pretensipns  to 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  claims  to  have  studied  the  science 
in  the  fields  and  in  carious  caverns^  the  caves  of  hyenas  and  the 
dens  of  hears ^  as  well  as  in  public  museums  and  university  cabi- 
nets^ has  given,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
a  map  to  illustrate  the  various  formations,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other.  This  map  he  calls  an  "  ideal  section  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  "an  imaginary  section  constructed  to  ex- 
press," &c.  I  confess  that  this  language  of  the  great  geolo- 
gist appears  to  me  to  be  contradictory  if  not  absurd.  How  can  "an 
ideal^  imaginary  section "  be  "  a  portion  of  the  earth'' s  crusts 
Still  the  words  show,  that  with  all  the  extensive  search  he  could 
not  find  any  such  section  really^  actually  existing  in  any  portion 
of  the  world.  Such  a  regular,  consecutive  succession  of  forma- 
tions has  not  yet  been  found ;  it  remains  a  desideratum  of  this 
school  of  geology,  and  is  destined  so  to  remain.  Dr.  Buckland 
then  has  virtually  given  his  authority  against  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive superpO'sition,  though  he  almost  invariably  assumes  it  as 
true.  That  assuption  is  the  main  pillar  upon  which  the  geological 
edifice  rests ;  remove  that  and  the  superstructure  tumbles  to  the 
ground.  Upon  such  shadows  geologists  construct  their  theories, 
and  venture  to  assail  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
"We  say  that  the  assault  is  upon  the  interpretation,  yet  we  fear 
that  some  would  sooner  give  up  the  Bible,  than  relinquish  their 
fond  theoHes. 

We  bring  other  authority  still  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  as  such  testimony  must  always  have 
great  weight.  McCulloch  in  his  chapter  "  On  the  particular  or- 
der of  succession  among  Rocks,"  says,  "  It  has  been  so  often  and 
so  confidently  said  that  a  definite  and  constant  order  of  succession 
existed  among  all  rocks,  that  it  had  passed  into  an  axiom  in 
geolog3^  Time  has  not  dissipated  this  phantom^  though  it  is 
gradually  fading  from  among  the  7'ealiiies  in  which  the  science 
abounds.  As  there  are  few  among  the  dogmas  of  geologists  which 
have  more  contributed  to  i7nprove  the  progress  of  investigation^ 
it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  still  holds  its 
place.  The  first  step  in  forming  a  firm  foundation  is  to  remove 
the  tottering  materials  of  the  old  one."    Vol.  1st,  p.  268. 

"  Every  rock,  from  granite  upwards,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  every  place  unless  that  branch  of  the  general  theory  is 
abandoned,  which  denies  an  extensive  waste  and  removal  of  the 
superficial  rocks.  Thus  this  hypothesis  is  at  variance  with  facts 
at  the  very  outset ;  since,  whatever  identical  or  analagous  rocks 
may  exist  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  no  one  is  uni- 
versally continuous.  *  *  *  Hence,  wherever  any  series  of 
similar  strata  exists  in  two  places,  they  should  be  found  in  the 
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same  order,  and  no  interior  stratum  should  in  any  place  be  absent. 
That  this  is  not  the  fact^  will  be  fully  shown  in  the  subsequent 
remarks  on  the  successions  of  rocks ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  proved  to  be  in  every  way  unfounded."  p.  269.  "  It 
is  unnecessary  to  commence  these  remarks  by  detailing  the  imagi- 
nary  order  of  successon  formerly  received."  p.  270.  This 
^''imaginary  order''''  \>o  which  Dr.  McCuUoch  refers  may  remind 
the  reader  of  Dr.  Buckland's  "ideal  section."  Imagination  has 
indeed  had  a  large  share  in  the  construction  of  geological  theories. 
Dr.  McCulloch  has  given  many  examples  of  great  irregularities 
in  the  succession  of  these  formations.     In  fact  the  irregularities 

that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  sane  man  should 


are  so  numerous, 


ever  have  attempted  to  establish  any  order  of  succession.  For 
the  order  of  Aberdeenshire  is  not  the  order  of  Arran  ;  that  of 
Cornwall  is  not  that  of  Perthshire.  It  matters  not  what  section 
we  take,  we  shall  find  some  nelgboring  section  essentially  different. 
Our  author  not  only  proves  tYie  omission  of  many  strata,  but 
shows  that  the  order  is  also  inverted.  He  thus  writes,  "  of  all 
these  groups,  I  must  now  remark,  that  although  any  one  may  be 
deficient^  there  is  no  instance,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  order  being  in- 
verted ;  but  it  must  be  plain  that  where  an  arrangement  ap- 
proaches so  much  to  an  artificial  order,  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  prove  an  inversion."     p.  278. 

"  There  are  but  three  distinct  and  principal  rocks  in  the  sec- 
ondary series,  namely,  sand  stone,  shale,  and  lime  stone  ;  although 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  arising  from  minute  changes  of 
character,  relative  position,  or  imbedded  fossil  bodies,  give  rise,  in 
them,  to  many  different,  and  often  constant  varieties.  If  these 
were  to  be  considered  merely  according  to  their  fundamental 
distinctions,  the  result  would  be,  that  they  are  repeated  in 
every  possible  kind  of  disorder,  and  in  endless  alterations.  But 
to  give  the  subject  every  advantage,  as  well  as  those  to  which  it 
is  really  entitled,  let  all  the  distinctions,  that  have  been  made,  be 
granted,  as  far  at  least  as  these  are  constant,  and  as  far  as  they  are 
not  merely  dependent  on  place  ^  in  which  latter  case,  it  is  plain 
that  the  whole  question  would  be  resolved  into  ^ petitio  principiiP 
p.  273. 

"  In  the  case  of  individual  strata  in  a  group,  whether  in  the 
primary  or  the  secondary,  or  in  the  coal  series,  as  well  as  in  gneiss 
and  quartz  rock,  an  inversion  is  as  common  as  an  omission,  and  to 
what  degree  that  really  does  extend  among  the  primary,  we  can 
not,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  as  yet  decide.  But  in  the  second- 
ary it  is  not  yet  known  for  example,  that  chalk  does,  and  it  is  not 
probable,  that  it  will,  occur  beneath  the  red  marl ;  though  from 
the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  and  of  all  the  intermediate  strata,  it 
might  be  in  contact  with  the  coal  series,  or  even  with  granite.  Still, 
however,  we  must  not  establish  this  as  a  canon  in  the  science;  be- 
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cause,  a  priori^  these  appears  no  chemical  or  physical  reason  why 
it  ought  to  be  so.  To  lay  down  such  laws,  is  to  throw  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  our  own  progress,  io  fabricate  a  science  instead  of 
deducing  one.  To  do  less,  by  making  rules  which  apply  only  to 
the  cases  whence  they  are  derived,  is  to  do  nothing ;  it  is  to  cheat 
ourselves  with  the  shadow  of  a  science."  p.  279  and  280. 

These  remarks,  of  this  author,  do  certainly  give  a  sad  represen- 
tation of  the  manner  in  which  Geologists  do  reason,  not  Vi'^owfacts^ 
but  upon  the  '•'phantoms'''  of  a  diseased  vision,  upon  the  '-'dogmas'^'' 
of  an  ''-aTtificiaV  system.  They  do  not  listen  to  the  instructions 
oi  natural  phenomena,  but  attempt  to  say  what  oi!bM>  to  he^  rather 
than  what  is.  Some,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conchisiive  reasoning 
of  Dr.  McCulloch  upon  this  point,  denominate  the  foAmations  that 
are  so  irregular  by  the  term  "subordinate."  "Thus,"  says  Dr. 
McCulloch,  ''•  fidelity  and  logic  are  here  alike  made  to  yield  to 
an  imaginary  convenience."  p.  282. 

Having  given  a  minute  description  of  the  various  formations  of 
England,  he  further  remarks  : 

"  It  must  uajw  be  observed  that  the  series  of  secondary  strata  in 
a  complete  form,  as  it  is  thought^  by  those  who  have  investigated 
this  subject  mostmhiiutely ^  \^far  from  exhibiting  this  succession  in 
any  one  place.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  whole  series  terminates 
at  some  point  beneath  the  uppermost  or  London  clay,  as  for  ex- 
ample at  the  coal  series,  or  the  red-marl,  or  the  Lias,  but  nume- 
rous members  are  in  many  places  wanting.  This  succession  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  in  some  sense  as  an  artificial  one ;  con- 
structed according  to  some p7'esu7ned  principles  in  the  science,  and 
a  picture  of  what  nature  might  have  given,  rather  than  what  she 
has  actually  produced.''''  p.  293. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McCulloch,  a  witness  placed  upon 
the  stand  by  Mr.  Miller  and  his  co-adjutors.  They  have  under- 
WTitten  for  him  as  possessing  a  mind  of  rare  endowments,  con- 
sequently they  cannot  in  law,  question  his  evidence,  however  ad- 
verse that  evidence  may  be  to  their  cause.  We  think  we  have 
conclusively  proved  that  all  these  formations  do  not  exist  in  any 
one  single  locality  in  a  regular  and  entire  order  of  superposition  ; 
consequently  geologists  have  no  right  to  assume  it,  and  upon  it 
claim  the  knowledge  to  a  great  depth  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
13ut  it  is  replied,  that  certain  criteria  exist,  by  which  the  ages  of 
these  formations  may  be  determined,  and  thus  the  right  obtained 
to  give  the  order  of  superposition.  There  are  two  of  these  criteria  ; 
1st.  the  mineral  contents,  and  2nd.  the  fossils  of  these  formations. 
If  they  place  any  confidence  in  any  other  mode  of  testing  these 
strata,  we  have  not  as  vet  heard  of  it.  We  shall  then,  at  once  ex- 
amine  the  criteria  named,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner,  that  they  can  establish  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  argument  of  Geologists.     We  take  up  the  criterion  of  mineral 
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contents,  that  is  that  the  various  formations  uniformly  manifest 
certain  mineral  characters,  and  are  thus  unequivocally  identified. 
McCulloch,  in  speaking  of  this  minerological  classification,  says, 
"  But  to  render  such  an  arrangement  unexceptionable,  the  Geo- 
logical order  of  ISTature  should  itself  be  constant^  which  it  is  not  ^ 
while  the  minerological  classification  is  not  only  imperfect,  even 
in  its  own  internal  mechanism,  but  at  frequent  variance  with  the 
Geological  one,  as  I  have  fully  shown.  It  is  therefore  useless  for 
its  own  declared  objects,  and  pernicious  when  adopted  for  Geo- 
logical purposes."  Yol.  2.  p.  67.  Dr.  Buckland  says,  "  Indeed 
the  mineral  character  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  which  the  earth's 
strata  are  composed,  presents  so  similar  as  succession  of  beds  of 
sandstone,  clay  and  limestone,  repeated  irregularly,  not  only  in 
different,  but  even  in  the  same  formations,  that  similarity  of  mineral 
composition  is  but  an  uncertain  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  origin 
while  the  surest  tests  of  the  identity  of  time  is  afforded  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  organic  remains;  in  fact  without  these,the  proofs 
of  the  lapse  of  such  long  periods  as  Geology  shows  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  would  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  indecisive.  Bridge  water  Treat,  vol.  1. 
p.  93.  Thus,  this  celebrated  author  throws  the  entire  stress  of  his 
belief,  in  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  upon  the  second  of  the 
two  criteria  we  have  mentioned,  and  has  virtually  abandoned  any 
dependence  upon  the  evidence  of  mineral  character  ;  we  shall  sub- 
sequently show,  that  the  criterion  upon  which  he  so  confidently 
depends,  is  equally  "  indecisive,"  and  worthless.  We  quote  now 
a  remark  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  we  do  so,  because  he  is  the 
great  Apollo  of  this  school  of  Geology.  "If,"  says  he,  "any  Geo- 
logist retains  to  this  day  the  doctrine  once  popular,  that  at  remote 
periods  marine  deposites  of  contemporaneous  origin  were  formed 
everywhere  throughout  the  globe,  with  the  same  mineral  charac- 
ters, he  would  do  well  to  compare  the  succession  of  rocks  on  the 
Alabama  River,  with  those  of  the  same  date  in  England."  2nd. 
visit,  &c.  These  authorities  are  certainly  enough  to  set  aside  the 
first  criterion  we  have  mentioned ;  we  now  turn  to  the  second. 
Upon  tnis  subject  we  remark,  that  the  present  mode  in  which 
organic  beings  are  distributed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  present  at  least  a  violent  presumption 
against  this  doctrine.  In  fact  the  presumption  is  so  strong  as  to 
throw  the  "  onus  probandi,"  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  opponents, 
and  requires  them  not  to  guess  and  surmise,  but  to  prove  by  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Wm  present  is  not  the  ancient  or- 
der of  distribution.  Tiiey  must  prove  not  only  that  there  were  no 
2ones  of  climate,  but  also  that  the  same  torrid  temperature  existed 
at  the  poles  that  now  exists  at  the  equator.  We  feel  confident  that 
such  positions  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  of  equatorial  regions  in  high  latitudes,  for  they 
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may  have  been  transported  to  those  regions  by  some  great  over- 
throw on  our  planet ;  that  they  were  thus  transported  cannot  bo 
disproved. 

Upon  the  value  of  fossils  as  a  test  for  the  identification  of  on- 
teraporaneous  formations,  M.  De  LaBeche  thus  remarks.  "Ithas 
even  been  supposed  that  in  the  divisions  termed  formations,  there 
are  found  certain  species  of  shells,  &c.,  characteristic  of  each.  Of 
this  supposition,  extended  observation  can  alone  prove  the  truth  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  as  some  do  now  that  in  any  accumu- 
lation of  ton  or  twenty  beds  characterized  by  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinct fossils  in  a  given  district,  the  organic  remains  will  be  found 
equally  characteristic  of  the  same  part  of  the  series  at  remote  dis- 
stances.  To  suppose  that  all  the  formations  into  which  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  divide  European  rocks,  can  be  detected  by  the 
same  organic  remains,  in  the  various  distinct  points  of  the  globe, 
is  to  assume  that  the  vegetables  and  animals  distributed  over  the 
surfaoe  of  the  worlds  were  always  the  same^  at  the  same  tim^e^  and 
that  they  were  pill  destroyed  at  the  same  moment  to  be  replaced  by 
a  new  creation,  differing  specifically,  if  not  generically  from  that 
which  immediately  proceeded  it.  From  this  theory  it  would  also 
be  inferred  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  world  possessed  an  uni- 
form temperature  at  the  same  given  epoch."  (Geological  man- 
ual p.  33.)  The  opinion  of  this  renowned  Geologist,  respecting  the 
value  of  the  evidence,  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  super- 
position of  the  fossil  remains,  is  easily  obtained  from  the  above 
quotation,  while  we  observe  that  he  has  a  strong  j^earning  towards 
the  criterion,  but  dare  not  trust  to  it,  because  he  doubts  its  truth. 
The  Edinburg  Encyclopedia  contains  an  article  on  "  organic  re- 
mains," in  which  we  find  a  learned,  able,  and  conclusive  argument 
against  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  fossils  in  favor  of  contempo- 
raneous formation  of  strata.  The  whole  argument  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  to  quote  less,  would  do  injustice  to  it,  we  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  itself,  and  content  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing the  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives.  "  It  seems  there- 
fore quite  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  argument  any  further,  since 
it  must  be  sufficiently  plain,  that  the  evidence  in  question  is 
worthless  or  worse."  The  argument  of  this  writer,  if  candidly 
considered,  shakes  to  the  very  foundation  the  doctrine  under  dis- 
cussion, and  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Bnckland's  remarks  about  the 
mineral  characters,  sets  aside  the  criteria  which  Geologists  have 
adopted  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  several  formations.  It  follows 
necessarily,  that  the  relative  ages  of  difi'erent  strata  can  only  be 
determined  by  being  actually  in  place,  one  above  the  other,  and 
we  have  already  seen,  that  comparatively  but  few  of  the  strata  are 
thus  super-imposed,  and  that  there  is  no  order  that  is  invariable. 
Even  where  there  is  a  succession  of  strata  in  any  one  place,  we  are 
liable  to  be  much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  perpendicular 
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depth  of  the  whole  formation,  for  the  strata  are  liable  to  "  thin  out," 
as  geologists  term  it.  Perpendicular  sections  are  unquestionably 
the  only  sections  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  to  ascertain 
the  true  depth  of  these  formations.  Hence,  the  secondary  forma- 
tions among  mountains  are  not  to  be  calculated  by  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  especially  if  the  elevation  has  been  the  result  of 
"  upheaval,"  in  which  case,  the  real  thickness  must  be  far  less  than 
the  height  of  the  mountain.  We  repeat  our  firm  conviction,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  pretensions  of  some,  that  no  man  has 
any  reliable  knowledge  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of 
the  four  thousandth  part  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  globe,  and  we 
regard  all  such  pretensions  as  mischievous  conceits. 

We  shall  now  proceed  a  step  further  in  our  argument,  and  at- 
tempt to  show  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  acknowl- 
edged time  of  man's  appearance  upon  earth,  for  the  production  of 
all  these  formations  which  ara  made  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
in  dispute.  And  if  we  succeed  in  making  out  the  point,  the 
whole  question  must  in  all  fairness  be  yielded  by  our  opponents, 
for  they  simply  claim  time  upon  the  ground,  that  these  phenomena 
could  not  be  produced  except  in  the  lapse  of  interminable  ages. 
We  shall  now  take  the  geologist  upon  his  own  grounds,  and  reason 
with  him  upon  his  own  facts^  and  we  will  see  how  the  thing  will 
result.  The  time  of  man  has  been  enough  for  his  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing.  The  data  of  our  first  argument  will 
be  extracted  from  D.  Cbristy's  18th  letter  on  geology.  He  has 
taken  one  species  of  fossil  shell  fish,  while  there  are  three  thou- 
sand. He  calculates  the  increase  at  five  for  each,  each  year  for 
two  thousand  years,  while  the  increase  is  greater,  perhaps  more 
than  twice  as  great.  He  has  taken  one  whose  shell  contains  only 
the  tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  solid  matter,  while  many  far  exceed 
that  proportion,  and  the  quantity  thus  produced  surprised  the  pro- 
fessor himself.  The  question  is  this,  "  suppose  one  female  to  bear 
five  young  for  five  years,  and  then  cease  bearing,  each  one  of  the 
proginy  bearing  according  to  the  same  law  for  two  thousand  years, 
what  will  be  their  number?  Th^  answer  given  by  a  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  of  a  respectable  college,  makes  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  to  be  enough  to  make  as  many  billions  of  worlds  liks  this, 
as  would  be  expressed  by  1,370  places  of  figures.  If  any  man 
doubts  the  truth  or  correctness  of  the  calculation,  let  him  ask  an 
answer  from  some  able  mathematician,  and  we  will  have  a  con- 
firmation of  the  answer.  Now,  with  such  a  scientific  fact  before  us, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  have  so  much^  but  that  we  have  so 
little  of  these  secondary  formations.  Instead  of  the  time  being 
too  shorty  it  is  much  too  long  /  and  it  becomes  geologists  to  show 
why  three  thousand  species  have  not  produced  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  depository   matter  than   they  have  as  yet    found.      So 
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much  for  the  contribution  of  shells  to  the  secondary  foundations. 
"We  shall  in  tlie  next  place  give  the  sediment  from  rivers. 

Numerous  streams  flow  from  our  high  lands  into  our  lakes  and 
seas ;  some  of  these  are  occasionally,  some  periodically,  and 
others  always,  charged  with  sedimentary  matter,  all  however  bear- 
ing a  portion  of  the  dry  land  into  the  lakes,  seas,  or  oceans  into 
which  they  empty.  Calculations  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  matter  carried  down  by  some  of  the  rivers.  Mr. 
Lyell  gives  ui  the  result  of  certain  experiments  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  in  which  he  set§  down  the  animal  deposit  of  solid 
matter  to  be  6,368,077,440  cubic  feet ;  he  thinks  that  the  Burrum- 
pooter  conveys  an  equal  quantity,  and  that  the  Yellow  River  in 
China,  daily  conveys  48,000,000  cubic  feet  of  deposit,  or  17,420,- 
000,000  annually.  To  give  us  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter carried  down  by  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Lyell  says  that  2,000  ships  of 
1,400  tons  burden  would  be  daily  loaded  with  the  daily  deposit, 
and  the  yearly  sediment  would  cover  about  660  acres  of  land,  500 
feet  high.  When  we  remember  the  numerous  rivers  which  inter- 
sect the  earth,  it  is'  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  100  times  as 
much  matter  is  carried  down  by  the  whole  of  them ;  we  shall 
then  have  every  year  about  33,000  acres  covered  100  feet  high, 
or  660,000  acres  covered  50  feet  high,  which  in  2,000  years  would 
cover  an  area  of  1,320,000,000  of  acres;  a  result  truly  astonish- 
ing, and  perhaps  equal  in  bulk  to  the  whole  secondary  series  of 
strata.  And  we  shall  find  equal  cause  for  surprise  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  work  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  Europe.  So  rapidly 
does  the  Khoneform  land  at  its  mouth,  that  the  tower  of  Tignaux, 
erected  on  the  shore  so  late  as  1737,  is  already  more  than  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ancient  town  of  Adria,  was  a  seaport  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  but  it  is  now  twenty  miles  inland,  in  consequence  of 
the  deposits  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  From  these  particular  results, 
we  at  once  see  that  our  general  calculation  is  not  too  large.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  work  of  denudation  and  transportation 
must  have  been  more  active  during  the  first  two  thousand  years 
of  the  world,  than  during  any  subsequent  period  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  condition  of  our  globe,  and  because  also, 
that  natural  agents  are,  upon  philosophical  principles,  more  active 
in  the  beginning,  than  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  their  ope- 
ration. 

From  the  positions  which  we  have  taken,  and  which  we  think 
we  have  sustained  by  scientific  facts,  and  arguments  based  upon 
the  authority  of  the  opposing  class  of  authors,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  the  real  facts  and  phenomena  connected  with  the 
earth,  do  not  require  such  almost  infinite  lapse  of  years  for  their 
development,  as  has  been  contended  for  by  some  geologists. 

We  believe  that  the  Bible  and  the  real  geology  are  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony.    It  is  only  the  "  ideal^'*  the  "  imaginary^'' 
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geology,  its  rash^  hasty  generalizations — its  phantoms  and  forced 
conclusions,  its  speculations  and  hypotheses,  that  oppose  the 
teachings  of  Inspiration.  That  the  dogmas  of  this  speculative 
geology  do  conflict  with  the  scriptures  is  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties. This  collision  confirms  the  Infidel  in  his  infidelity. 
The  friends  of  Revelation  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancy, but  have  disagreed  about  the  mode  of  conciliation. 
One  party  have  attempted  to  remove  the  discrepancy  by  giving  a 
new  interpretation  to  the  Scriptures,  but  they  are  sadly  at  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  and  their  very  manner  of  handling  the  in- 
spired record^  has  excited  the  fears  of  many  friends  of  religion. 
The  other  party  adheres  to  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
as  the  true  one,  and  reconcile  scripture  and  geology  by  lopping 
off  the  excresences  of  the  science.  This  we  have  attempted  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  We  deny  none  of  the  facts  of  geology.  We 
deny  the  conclusions  of  geologists  resting  upon  mere  speculations, 
theories  and  hypotheses,  or  on  arguments  sophistically  drawn 
from  what  is  only  at  best  negative  evidence^  when  no  necessity  so  de- 
manded the  contrary,  that  the  non-appearance  involved  absolutely 
the  non-existence ;  and  especially  we  deny  that  geology  can  in 
any  way  give  us  the  chronology  of  the  creation  and  history  of  the 
world.  This  is  no  part  of  her  domain.  She  has  no  prerogative 
here,  consequently  we  resist  her  usurpations,  and  would  confine 
her  labors  to  her  own  proper  sphere. 

The  real  questions  in  debate  are  simply  these  :  Mr.  Miller  con- 
tends that  geology  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  that  this  world 
has  existed  myriads  of  ages  previous  to  the  existence  of  man — we 
deny  that  any  such  evidence  is  logically  or  rationally  derived 
from  the  real  phenomena  of  nature.  '  Mr.  Miller  contends  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  teachings  of  the  J3ibJe,  but  rejects  the  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  because 
they  run  counter  to  the  evidence  of  geology,  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  his  own  scheme  of  one  chasm  of  vast  du- 
ration between  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  of  six  sub- 
sequent chasms  or  periods  of  day  followed  by  periods  of  night  is 
equally  opposed  to  geology  and  the  Bible.  We  have  shown  that 
what  he  relied  upon  as  facts  are  not  all  facts^  some  are  only 
"  ideal ;"  that  the  evidence  furnished  is  not  indubitable^  for  differ- 
ent observers  have  come  to  opposite  conclusions;  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  want  of  uniformity  in  the  phenomena,  so  much  so,  as 
to  render  null  and  void  all  the  general  conclusions  of  which  they 
have  been  made  the  basis  ;  that  this  doctrine  about  the  age  of  the 
w^orld,  is  not  reached  by  any  of  the  facts  in  the  science,  as  we 
have  demonstrated,  by  calculations  that  may  be  tested^  that  the 
human  period  has  been  sufficiently  long  for  the  production  of  all 
the  real  phenomena,  after  you  have  deducted  all  the  errors,  that 
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have  been  grafted  upon  the  science,  arbitrary  and  unnatural,  and 
all  the  groundless  and  unphilosophical  assumptions ;  and  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  demanded  by  any  exigency  of  geology,  does  not 
forward  scientific  investigation,  and  is  of  no  importance  to  man. 
Thus  a  violent  presumption  is  raised  against  the  doctrine,  which 
its  advocates  are  bound  to  remove  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
discussion ;  which  they  do  not  meet  with  open  and  manly  argu- 
ment, but  only  rail,  whine  or  declaim,  against  those  who  will  not 
consent  to  take  fogbanks  for  firm  land. 

We  had  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  article  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Miller's  theory  in  relation  to  the  Deluge,  but 
"we  have  already  exceeded  the  space  we  allotted  to  ourselves,  and 
must  only  make  a  few  passing  remarks.  Years  ago  we  had 
attentively  studied  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
in  relation  to  the  JSToachian  flood,  and  supposed  we  had  discovered 
insuperable  objections  to  it ;  the  theory  ot  Mr.  Miller  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  we  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  given,  at 
least  one  scientific  fact  to  disprove  its  universality;  or  at  least  to 
give  testimony  tO'prove  that  such  marhs  are  left  upon  the  region 
of  his  local  flood,  as  are  found  no  where  else,  and  which  would 
prove  that  the  waters  could  not  have  passed  beyond  the  barriers 
he  has  proposed,  for  their  restraint.  lie  elsewhere  remonstrates 
against  an  "  expense  of  miracles,"  and  yet  his  scheme  involves  as 
much  miraculous  agency  as  the  universal  Deluge  would  require, 
unless,  '-'"may hap  ^"^  he  intends  to  teach  that  the  Divine  Being  had 
no  direct  agency  in  it,  that  it  was  solely  the  result  of  second 
causes,  fortuitously  acting,  that  it  was  not  punitive,  and  that  JJ^oah 
was  saved  by  accident  rather  than  by  special  Povidence.  His  ob- 
jections to  the  size  of  the  Ark,  to  the  numbers  of  beasts  and 
birds,  to  the  breaking  up  of  centres  of  distributions,  and  their  re- 
establishment  savors  more  of  the  infidel  fiippancy  of  Kott  and 
Gliddon  than  of  the  sober  reasonings  of  a  christian  man.  If  the 
flood  was  designed  by  the  Lord  to  be  partial,  where  was  the 
necessity  for  the  Ark?  Why  not  have  allowed  Noah  to  go  out 
from  the  land  devoted  to  destruction  into  the  adjoining  regions  of 
safety  ?  Was  it  not  a  miracle  which  prevented  the  escape  of  a 
single  member  of  the  human  race  outside  of  the  Ark  f  Especially 
as  some  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  near  the  southern 
borders  ?  Did  the  descendants  of  Cain  reside  in  the  same  country 
with  the  other  descendants  of  Adam?  Now  we  say  that  not  one 
geological  fact  proves  Mr.  Miller's  theory,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  geologists  to  escape 
the  argument  which  a  universal  deluge  would  furnish  against 
their  chronological  geology.  But  we  cannot  now  discuss  the 
question,  and  leave  it  for  other  hands,  or  for  our  own  at  another 
time,  if  our  life  is  spared. 

The  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Kurtz  may  be  made  an  appropri- 
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ate  close  of  our  article  by  substituting  geology  for  astronomy : 
"Such,  then,  has  been  the  position  taken  by  astronomy,  or 
rather  the  parasite  speculation  which  has  attached  itself  thereto, 
to  feed  upon  it,  and  convert  all  its  wholsome  lessons  into  hostile 
attacks  against  the  christian  faith  ;  and  that  noble  science  which 
above  all  others  should  be  an  unceasing  song  of  praise  to  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  has  been  degraded  to  the  purpose  of  casting 
into  the  dust,  not  only  the  precious  jewel  ot  Divine  love,  and  con- 
descension, his  incarnation  in  the  person  of  Christ,  but  also,  the 
majestic  crown  of  His  greatness  and  glory,  His  creative  dignity." 
(The  B  ible  and  Astronomy,  p.  67.) 
83       / 
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Art.  IV.  — EDWARDS  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  the  pliilosophj  of  Edwards, 
that  which  seems,  to  have  governed  the  rest,  and  determined  his 
whole  scheme,  was  on  the  subject  of  causation.  He  denies  that 
the  creatures  are  endowed  with  any  properly  causative  force  ; 
and  attributes  all  effects  to  God,  as  the  immediate  and  only 
cause.  We  design,  in  this  article,  to  examine  this  principle,  and 
trace  its  relation  to  his  theology,  and  to  subsequent  theological 
developments  in  Kew  England. 

Edwards'  theory  is  very  fully  stated,  in  the  argument  on  iden- 
tity, which  occurs  in  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin.  An  English 
writer  in  the  controversy  with  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  spoke  of  human 
depravity  as  "a  natural  consequence  and  effect  of  Adam's  first 
Bin."  Upon  this  Taylor  says,  "  Here  'R.  R.'  supposes  the  course  of 
nature  to  be  a  proper  cause,  which  will  work,  and  go  on  by  itself, 
"without  God,  if  he  lets  or  permits  it ;  whereas  the  course  of  na- 
ture, separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing. 
If  he  shall  say,  '  But  God  first  sets  it  to  work,  and  it  goes  on  ot 
itself,'  I  answer; — that  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  itself, 
or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself,  is 
absolutely  impossible.  But  suppose  it  goes  on  by  itself,  can  it 
stop  itself?  Can  it  work  any  otherwise  than  it  doth  ?  Can  the 
course  of  nature  cease  to  generate  ?  Or  can  it  produce  a  holy 
instead  of  a  sinful  nature,  if  it  pleases  ?  E^o  advocate  for  original 
sin  will  afiirm  this.  Therefore  if  it  is  a  cause,  it  is  a  passive 
cause,  which  cannot  stop,  or  avoid  producing  its  effects.  And  if 
God  sets  it  to  work,  and  it  cannot  cease  working,  nor  avoid  pro- 
ducing its  effects  till  God  stops  it,  then  all  its  effects  in  a  moral 
account  however  must  be  assigned  to  him  who  first  set  it  to  work. 
And  so  our  sinfulness  will  be  chargeable  upon  God."* 

The  position  thus  assumed  by  Taylor — that  God  is  the  only 
cause,  is  by  Edwards  admitted,  and  vindicated  with  zeal,  as  will 
be  abundantly  seen  in  what  follows.  He  undertakes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  real  identity  possible,  in  things  which  exist  in 
different  time  and  place — that  the  moon  for  example  which  exists 
at  the  present  moment,  has  no  identity  with  that  which   existed 


*Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.     Newcastle,  (Eng.)  1845.     p.  189. 
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one  moment  since,  or  shall  exist  the  next  instant.  It  is  not  the 
same ;  but  each  is  a  new  and  distinct  creation  ;  and  identical  in 
no  sense,  except  that  God  has  determined  them  to  be  accounted 
one.  The  cause  of  the  continued  existence  of  every  created  sub- 
stance "  must  be  one  of  these  two ;  either  the  antecedent  existence 
of  the  same  substance,  or  else  thajpower  of  the  Creator*  But  it 
can't  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance^  For 
instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon  at  this  present 
moment,  can't  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing 
moment.  For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment,  no  ac- 
tive cause,  but  wholly  a  passive  thing;  but  this  also  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  no  cause  can  produce  effects  in  a  time  and  place  in 
which  itself  is  not.  'Tis  plain,  nothing  can  exert  itself  oi* 
operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  moon's  past 
existence,  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is. 
Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  succes- 
sive moment  must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will 
and  power  of  GodP  He  then  supposes  the  objection,  that  "  the 
established  course  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  continue  existence, 
where  existence  is  once  given ;"  to  which  he  replies,  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  nothing,  separate  from  God,  and  that,  "  as  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  'God  the  original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all 
natural  effects.'  "A  father,  according  to  the  course  of  nature 
begets  a  child  ;  an  oak  according  to  the  course  of  nature  pro- 
duces an  acorn  or  a  bud  ;  so  according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
the  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its 
new  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  other,  the  new 
effect  is  consequent  on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws 
and  settled  course  of  nature ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing 
but  the  continued  immediate  efficiency  of  Ood^  according  to  a 
constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  Therefore  as 
our  author  greatly  urges,  that  the  child  and  the  acorn,  which 
come  into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and  the  oak, 
are  truly  immediately  created  or  made  by  God;  so  must  the 
existence  of  each  created  person  and  thing  at  each  moment  of  it 
be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of  God.  It  will  cer- 
tainly follow  from  these  things  that  God's  preserving  created 
things  in  being,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation,  or 
to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing,  at  each  moment  of 
their  existence."  Hence  he  concludes  "  that  God's  upholding 
created  substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  mo- 
ment, is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of 
nothing,  at  each  moment.  *  *  *  Consequently  God  pro- 
duces the  effect  as  much    from  nothing,  as  if  there  had  been 
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nothing  'before.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not  at  all  from  the  first 
creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  first  creation  there  had 
been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God's  power  hefore;  whereas  his 
giving  existence  afterwards,  follows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of 
the  same  kind,  in  an  established  order." 

"Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence  of 
these  things  is  to  my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of  created 
substance^  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of 
God's  immediate  power  in  that  moment,  without  any  dependence 
on  prior  exi8tence,as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  nothing^  then 
what  exists  at  this  moment  by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect  j  and 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past 
existence,  though  it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain 
established  method.  And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the 
case,  but  what  depends  on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Crea- 
tor, who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites  these  suc- 
cessive new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  as  one^  by  communicating 
to  them  like  properties,  relations  and  circumstances;  and  so  leads 
us  to  regard  and  ti:eat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbitrary 
constitution .^  I  mean,  that  it  is  a  constitution  which  depends  on 
nothing  but  the  divine  will ;  which  divine  will  depends  on  nothing 
but  the  divine  wisdom.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  course  of  nature ., 
with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  constancy, 
and  regularity,  continuance,  and  proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  con- 
stitution. For  it  don't  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there 
was  sound,  or  light,  or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought, 
or  consciousnesss,  or  any  other  dependent  thing,  the  last  moment, 
that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  like  at  the  next.  All  dependent 
existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing  and  re- 
turning; renewed  every  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every 
moment  renewed  by  the  light  that  shines  upon  them;  and  all  is 
constantly  proceeding  from  God,  as  light  from  the  sun.  'In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.' 

"  Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  any  identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing 
at  different  times,  but  what  depends  on  God's  sovereign  consti- 
tution. And  so  it  appears,  that  objection  we  are  upon,  made 
against  a  supposed  divine  constitutiun,  whereby  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one.,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  supposed,  as  if  it  were  not  consistent  with  truth., 
because  no  constitution  can  make  those  to  be  one  which  are  not 
one  ;  I  say  it  appears,  that  this  objection  is  built  on  a  false 
hypothesis  ;  for  it  appears  that  a  divi7ie  constitution  is  the  thing 
which  makes  truth,  in  affairs  of  this  nature." 

To  render  his  meaning  if  possible  still  more  clear  and  explicit, 
he  illustrates  it  in  a  marginal  note.  The  rays  of  the  sun  falling 
on  the  moon,  and  reflected  from  it,  are  none  of  them  the  same  for 
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two  consecutive  instants  of  time.  "Therefore  the  brightness  or 
lurid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the  same 
thing  with  that  which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the 
sound  of  the  wind  that  blows  now,  is  individually  the  same  with 
the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before.  *  *  *  And  if  it 
be  thus  with  the  brightness  or  color  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be 
with  its  solidity,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  its  substance, 
if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immediate  effect  of  a  new 
existence  or  application  of  power.  The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in 
some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  this :  The  images  of 
things  in  a  glass.  *  *  *  The  image  constantly  renewed  by  new 
successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same,  than  if  it  were 
by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colors  con- 
stantly vanishing  as  fast  as  put  on.  *  *  *  *  *  *  And 
truly  so  the  matter  must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  images.  They  also  cannot  be  the  same,  with  an  absolute 
identity,  but  must  be  totally  renewed  every  moment,  if  the  case 
be  as  has  been  proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence ;  but  is  wholly 
every  instant,  the  effect  of  a  new  agency  or  exertion  of  the  power 
of  the  cause  of  their  existence.  If  so  the  existence  caused  is  every 
instant  a  new  effect ;  whether  the  cause  be  light,  or  immediate 
divine  power,  or  whatever  it  be."* 

Certain  words  and  phrases  are  used  by  Edwards  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  in  this  connection.  One  of  these  is  'nature.'  This  word 
is  frequently  employed  by  writers  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  way,  as 
expressing  the  mere  energies  of  the  characteristics  of  substances. 
But  does  it  mean  nothing  more?  We  believe  that  both  in  the 
usage  of  accurate  writers,  and  in  the  coniraon  apprehension,  it  in- 
cludes also  the  idea  of  power.  It  expresses  the  attributes  or  powers, 
in  their  relation  to  the  substances,  viewed  as  potential  causes, 
whence  they  derive  their  several  energy  and  direction.  Such  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  invariably  employed  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
Kom.2: 14,  "When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Which  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness."  In 
this  place,  the  apostle  by  'nature'  indicates  a  power  within,  which 
he  otherwise  calls  "the  law  written  in  their  hearts,"  the  minister  of 
which  is  "conscience,"  testifying  against  the  corruptions  which 
they  love,  and  in  behalf  of  God's  sovereignty  and  holiness,  which 
they  reject.  So  in  1  Cor.  11:  14,  "  Doth  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ;" 
to  nature  is  here  attributed  the  potentiality  of  a  teacher.  Again, 
Eph.  2:  3,  "  Ye  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath."    Here  nature 
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is  the  designation  of  a  power,  which  Paul  elsewere  (Rora.  7: 25) 
calls  "alaw  of  sin;"  and  which  generates  death.  In  the  same 
sense  the  word  is  used  by  Augustine,  and  by  Calvin,  and  other  Re- 
formed writers.  This  definition  however  is  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  whole  view  here  taken  by  Edwards ;  and  he  consequently 
adopts  a  different  one,  and  employs  the  word  accordingly.  "  Na- 
ture is  nothing,  separate  from  the  agency  of  God ;"  and  "  the 
settled  course  of  nature  "  is  "  nothing  but  the  continued  immedi- 
ate efiiciency  of  God."  Of  the  propagation  of  corruption,  he 
says,  "  'Tis  as  much  agreeable  to  an  established  course  and  order 
of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the  head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the 
root  of  the  great  tree  with  many  branches  springing  from  it,  was 
deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches  should  come 
.  forth  without  it.  Or,  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature^  as  used  in 
this  last  case,  and  instead  of  it,  choose  to  call  it  a  constitution^  or 
establisfied  order  of  successive  events — the  alteration  of  the  name 
won't  in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  the  present  argument.  Where 
the  name,  nature^  is  allowed  without  dispute,  no  more  is  meant 
than  that  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom."* 

'Constitution'  is  another  word  employed  by  our  author  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  By  it  he  does  not  mean,  a  system  of  fundamental 
principles,  adopted  at  the  beginning,  by  the  Creator,  in  harmony 
with  which  he,  in  creating  the  universe,  made  and  endowed  the 
creatures;  but  an  act  of  mere  executive  sovereignty,  in  order  of 
nature  subsequent  to  creation,  by  -which  he  is  supposed  by  decree 
to  constitute  or  make  the  creatures  to  be  something  else  than 
essentially  and  creatively  they  were.  Thus,  the  color  of  the  moon, 
its  solidity,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  its  substance,  he 
affirms  to  be  at  each  moment  a  new  and  immediate  effect  of  crea- 
tive power,  which  "  differs  not  at  all  from  the  first  creation,  but 
only  circumstantially  /  as  in  first  creation  there  had  been  no  such 
act  and  effect  of  God's  power  hefore  /  whereas  his  giving  existence 
afterwards  follows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind  in 
an  established  order."  Thus  "  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  this 
power,  is  a  new  effect^  and  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not 
the  same  with  any  past  existence  ;  though  it  be  like  it,  and  follows 
it  according  to  a  certain  established  method."  But  by  a  sovereign 
act  of  God,  these  things,  thus  created  different  and  distinct,  are  de- 
creed to  be  one.  This  decree  is  what  Edwards  calls,  a  constitution, 
and  is,  he  says,  "  tlie  thing  which  makes  truth  in  affairs  of  this 
sort."  In  reference  to  the  Pelagian  objection  to  the  propagation 
of  sin,  he  says  that  it  "  supposes  there  is  a  oneness  in  created 
beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived  down  from  past 
existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution.  Which  is  demonstrably 
false,"  since  each  moment,  what  seems  the  same  with  some  pre- 
ceding existence,  is  in  fact  a  new  creation,  and  "  simply  and 
absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence ;"  but 
is  made  so  by  a  constitution  of  God,  who  "  so  unites  these  succes- 
sive new  effects  that  he  treats  them  as  one."  As  created,  then, 
they  are  not  one  ;  so  that  this  "  constitution  "  is  superimposed  after 
creation,  and  is  not  the  law  of  creation  itself. 

In  the  places  which  we  have  quoted,  Edwards  denies  in  various 
forms,  the  doctrine  of  creature   causation — the  possibility  of  any 
power  in  a  created  thing,  apart  from  the  immediate  energy  of  God. 
He  asserts  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  no  proper  active  cause, 
which  will  work  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and 
permits  it ;"  that  '•'  separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  it  is  nothing ;" 
that  "God,  the  original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  material 
effects;"  that  the   course  of  nature  "  is  nothing  but  the  continued 
immediate   efficiency  of   God."    To  the  same  effect  is  what,  in 
another  place,  he  says,  respecting  the  propagation  of  corruption 
from  Adam :  "  'Tis  true,  that  God  by  his  own  almighty  power, 
creates  the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  'tis   also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
often  insists,  that  God,  by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions 
the  body  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ;  yet  he  does  both  according 
to  that  course  of  nature  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish. 
The  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  what  our  author  says  it  is,  viz:  nothing 
but  the  established  order  and  operation  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
And  though  there  be4he  immediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing 
the  soul  into  existence  in   generation,  yet  it  is  done,  according  to 
the  method  and  order  established  by  the  Author   of  nature,  as 
much  as  his  producing  the  bud  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak.    -5^     *    * 
'Tis  agreeable  to   the  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  that 
since  Adam  the  head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that 
great  tree  with  many  branches   springing  from  it,  was  deprived  of 
original  righteousness,  the  branches  should   come  forth  without  it. 
*    *     *     W  here  the  name  nature  is  allowed  without  dispute  no 
more  is  meant  than  that  established  method  and  order  of  events, 
settled  and  limited  by  divine  wisdom.     If  here  it  should  be  said 
that  God  is   not   the  author  of  sin,  in  giving  men  up  to  sin,  who 
have  already  made  themselves  sinful ;  because  when  men  have 
once   made   themselves   sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  sin's  pre- 
vailing in  them,  and  becoming  more  and  more  habitual,  will  fol- 
low in  a  course  of  nature :     I  answer,  let  that  be  remembered, 
which  this  writer  so  greatly  urges,  in  opposition  to  them  that  sup- 
pose original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz  :  'that  the 
course  of  nature  is   nothing  without  God.'     He  utterly  rejects  the 
course  of  nature's   being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will  work 
and  go  on  of  itself,  without   Gody  if  he  lets  or  permits  it ;  but 
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affirms  that  the  course  of  nature  separate  from  the  agency  of  God, 
is  no  cause^  or  nothing  /  and,  that  the  course  of  nature  should  con- 
tinue itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at  first 
produce  itself,  is  absolutely  impossible. "^"^^  These  positions  would 
seem  to  be  unequivocal.  Taylor's  design  in  the  places  quoted  by 
Edwards,  was  to  deny  such  a  causative  relation  between  parent 
and  child  as  might  convey  corruption  to  the  latter.  To  this  intent 
it  is  that  he  says  that  "  nature  is  nothing,"  that  "  God  is  the  only 
cause,"  and  that  the  child  in  its  entire  being  is  an  immediate  crea- 
tion of  God,  and  as  such  free  from  taint.  The  premises  thus 
assumed  by  Taylor,  Edwards  accepts  without  reservation ;  and 
only  avoids  his  conclusions,  by  taking  the  ground,  that  God  can 
by  a  constitution  make  things  to  be  true,  which  in  themselves  are 
not  true. 

The  same  view  of  creative  causation  is  involved  in  Edwards' 
doctrine  of  identity.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  creature  that  now  is, 
instantly  vanishes,  to  give  place  to  another  equally  evanescent,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  any  power  by 
the  substance  thus  so  transient.  It,  and  all  cotemporaneous  sub- 
stances are  annihilated  at  the  same  instant,  and  give  place  to  others, 
which  as  they  are  immediate  productions  of  creative  power,  must 
receive  all  their  primary  impressions,  and  realize  their  first 
impulses  from  the  creative  energy ;  and  these  alone  they  ever  feel. 
For  with  the  first  instant  of  existence,  they  are  gone,  and  others 
fill  their  place.  In  fact,  the  position  is  formally  stated,  as  un- 
questionable and  fundamental,  "  that  no  cause  can  produce  effects 
in  a  time  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not ;"  "  nothing  can  exert 
itself  or  operate  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing ;"  an  axiom  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  in  whatever  sense  true,  is  cer- 
tainly false  in  that  intended  ;  since  it  is  here  expressly  designed  to 
separate  all  present  created  existences  and  their  phenomena  from 
any  efficient  relation  whatever,  either  to  their  antecedents  or  suc- 
cessors. In  fact,  the  axiom  as  thus  employed,  is  contradictory  to 
any  conceivable  exercise  of  power  by  a  creature  ;  for  the  very  idea 
of  power  in  exercise,  is  that  of  an  energy  put  forth  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  it  dwells ;  and  perpetuated  after  the  cessation  of 
the  impulse  in  which  it  originated. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  of  Edwards  is  directed, 
renders  his  meaning,  if  possible,  yet  more  unquestionable.  He  is 
combating  the  objection  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  goes 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  he  and  we  are  one.  He  urges  that 
"  the  objection  supposes  there  is  a  oneness  in  created  beings, 
whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived  down  from  past 
existence,  distinct  from  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can 
be    supposed  to  be  founded    on  divine    constitution.       Which 
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is  demonstrably  false  ;  and  therefore  '  the  objection  wholly  falls  to 
the  ground  "  That  is,  since  a  given  existence — a  man  or  a  tree — 
"  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  is  not  the  same  with  any  past 
existence,  though  it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain 
established  method,"  and  its  identity,  in  successive  periods  of 
time,  is  constituted  by  the  mere  sovereign  establishment  of  God ; 
and  this  divine  constitution  "  is  the  thing  which  makes  truth  in 
affairs  of  this  nature ;"  it  follows,  that  the  same  authority  can  de- 
cree us  to  be  one  with  Adam ;  and  such  decree  shall  make  this  to 
be  truth  in  the  case — shall  make  us  to  be  really  one  with  him. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
opinions,  with  doctrines  which  are  maintained  by  Edwards,  in 
other  parts  of  his  works.  Inconsistency  is  the  common  character- 
istic of  error.  And  we  are  not  interested  in  these,  as  the  senti- 
ments of  Edwards ;  so  much,  as  that  they  are  the  principles  which, 
put  forth  with  the  authority  of  his  great  name,  have  revolutionized 
the  theology  of  New  England. 

The  scheme  has  an  air  of  piety,  by  which  Edwards  was  be- 
trayed. It  seems  to  honor  God,  by  making  things  dependent  on 
him,  in  the  most  absolute  and  intimate  manner.  It  in  reality  dis- 
honors him  ;  denying  his  power,  his  truth  and  his  holiness.  It 
limits  his  power,  by  assuming  that  he  cannot  create  a  substance 
endowed  with  true  perpetuated  power.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  doctrine 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  real  existence  of  creation  at  all.  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  What  is 
meant  by  this  statement?  It  asserts  the  production  of  substances, 
of  given  form,  and  other  specific  attributes.  These  attributes  are 
powers,  which  we  intuitively  attribute  to  the  substances.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  minds — such  the  impress  stamped  upon 
them,  by  the  Creator,  that  we  universally,  necessarily,  and  imme- 
diately, identify  the  effects  which  we  find  attaching  to  a  substance, 
with  powers  which  we  attribute  to  it  as  of  its  essence,  constituting 
it  an  efficient  cause  of  these  effects.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  in  so  doing  enumerate  these 
powers  or  properties,  we  are  told  in  respect  to  each  one — "  It  is 
nothing  but  a  continued  immediate  efficiency  of  God,  according  to 
a  constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish."  By  the  time 
the  description,  and  the  application  of  this  principle  is  completed, 
the  creation  has  vanished  ;  there  remains  nothing  but  the  power  of 
God,  putting  into  operation,  ("  we  speak  as  a  man  ")  a  series  of 
phantasmagoria,  for  the  deception  of  the  observer!  Nay,  here 
again  the  principle  follows  us.  If  its  testimony  is  adequate  to  set 
aside  all  our  intuitive  apprehensions,  so  as  even  to  overthrow  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  real  and  continuous  existence 
and  identity,  through  the  successive  periods  of  our  life,  there  is  no 
reason  that  can  be  assigned,  why  we  should  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
that  same  consciousness,  to  the  reality  of  our  present  existence.If 
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all  effects  are  to  be  referred  to  God  as  the  sole  and  immediate 
cause,  so  must  the  self-consciousness  which  we  realize  ;  and  be- 
fore we  are  aware,  our  conscious  spirit  is  robbed  of  existence — • 
the  universe  is  blotted  out — and  nothing  remains,  after  the  juggle 
has  wrought,  but  God,  and  the  phenomena  of  his  existence  !  His 
word  testifies  that  he  has  formed  a  creation.  It  declares  that  he  has 
given  to  his  creatures  powers  to  be  exercised  by  them — to  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  powers,  for  the  right  use  of  which  they  must 
account  to  him.  We  are  assured,  that  having  finished  the  creation, 
God  rests  from  all  his  works.  (Gen.  2:  2,  3.  Heb.  4:  4.)  The  in- 
delible conviction  of  the  potentiality  of  our  own  nature,  and  that 
of  all  the  creatures,  is  enstamped  by  the  hand  of  God  on  the  soul 
of  man.  Upon  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  these  powers  by  us,  and 
all  moral  agents,  are  suspended  the  destinies  of  eternity.  The 
alternative  is,  the  rejection  of  all  this  testimony,  or,  of  the  theory 
in  question. 

In  fact,  here  we  have  that  form  of  pantheism,  which  makes 
God  the  only  real  existence;  of  wbich  the  universe  of  mind  and 
matter  is  the  phenomenon.  We  know  nothing  of  substances,  except 
their  properties  or  powers  ;  and  if  these  be  referred  to  God  as  the 
immediate  cause,  there  is  nothing  left,  of  which  to  predicate 
existence. 

This  doctrine,  again,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  holiness 
of  God.  If  it  be  so  that  God  is  "  the  only  cause  of  natural  effects," 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  other  author  of  sin.  He  has  said,  that  it 
is  that  abominable  thing  which  he  hates.  He  has  declared  that  he 
is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day ;  and  that  although  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  unto 
him  and  live — although  he  afflicts  not  willingly,  yet  he  will  visit  the 
workers  of  iniquity  with  a  fearful  destruction ;  snares,  fire,  and 
brimstone,  an  horrible  tempest — this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their 
cup.  He  has  shown  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  by  the  fearful  tide  of 
indignation,  which  was  poured  on  the  head  of  his  own  beloved 
Son,  when  our  iniquities  were  laid  upon  him.  Yet  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  this,  the  doctrine  in  question  involves,  immediately  and 
unavoidably,  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  being  hateful  to  God, 
he  is  the  efficient  and  only  cause  of  every  sin  of  every  creature. 

We  have  incidentally  stated  that  Edwards  avoids  this  conclu- 
sion, by  the  distinction  between  a  privative  and  a  positive  cause. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  "  in  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man, 
there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infused^ 
implanted^  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive 
cause  or  influence  whatever,  either  from  God  or  the  creature  ;  or 
of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of 
evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any  thing  properly  positive."  He  dis- 
tinguishes in  man  two  sets  of  principles — those  which  are  "  in- 
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separably  connected  with  mere  human  nature,"  and  certain 
''  superior  principles  that  were  spiritual,  holy  and  divine,  wherein 
consisted  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  "When  man  sinned,  and  broke  God's  covenant, 
and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart." 
"So  light  ceases  in  a  room,  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn;  and 
thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption,  and 
ruin."  "  It  were  easy  to  show  how  every  lost  and  depraved  dispo- 
sition of  man's  heart  would  naturally  arise  from  this  jprwative 
original ;  if  here  were  room  for  it."         I 

This  is  an  entirely  inadequate  view  of  the  nature  of  corruption 
and  sin.  Every  creature  of  God,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  his  creature, 
is  perfectly  good.  All  its  attributes  and  functions,  and  all  their 
moral  exercises  are  good.  And  if  any  creature  be  stripped  of  one 
half  of  these,  istill  will  it  be  good.  Take  the  case  of  Adam.  He 
was  not  endowed  with  one  set  of  attributes  by  which  he  was  con- 
stituted a  man ;  and  another,  by  which  he  was  a  holy  being.  Take 
from  him  those  faculties,  in  the  right  exercise  of  which  he  dis- 
played the  image  of  his  spotless  Maker,  and  in  so  doing  you  rob 
him,  not  so  much  of  holiness,  as,  of  humanity.  His  holiness  con- 
sisted in  a  right  tendency  and  exercise  of  the  moral  powers  with 
which  he  was  endowed  ;  and  his  apostasy  and  corruption  was  the 
reverse.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  daily  actions  of  men  ;  the  charac- 
ter is  determined  not  by  the  nature  or  quantity,  but  the  object  of 
the  exercises  and  affections.  Hatred  itself,  however  intense,  is  not 
sin  ;  unless  directed  to  a  wrong  object.  God  and  all  holy  beings 
hate  sin,  with  perfect  hatred.  Love,  even,  has  in  itself  no  virtue, 
except  as  it  is  bestowed  aright.  The  wicked  are  lovers ;  but 
"  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God,"  and  therefore 
hateful  to  God.  Corruption  and  sin,  tben,  do  not  proceed  from  a 
privative  cause  ;  but  from  the  movement  of  the  moral  powers  in 
wrong  direction.  Here  it  is  unavoidable  that  we  recognize  a  posi- 
tive cause,  which  has  turned  the  moral  powers  of  man  into  devious 
paths ;  making  him  to  love  sin,  and  hate  holiness,  and  the  Holy 
One.  And  shall  we  admit  that  the  blessed  God  is  in  any  form  the 
author  of  this  apostasy  ?  Shall  we  for  one  moment  tolerate  the 
suggestion  that — privative  or  positive — he  is  its  only  cause?  "  Let 
no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  But 
every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts 
and  enticed."    James  1:  13, 14. 

It  will  be  said  that  Edwards  asserts  expressly — and  truly,  if  the 
words  be  taken  in  a  certain  sense — that  "  only  God'^s  withdrawing^ 
as  it  was  highly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel 
man,  being,  as  it  were,  driven  away  by  his  abominable  wicked- 
ness, and  men's  natural  principles  being  left  to  themselves^  this  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on 
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sinning  against  God."  "  IN'ow  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal 
of  this  a&ir,  as  to  withhold  those  influences  without  which  nature 
will  be  corrupt  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin.^^  True ;  but  of 
what  value  are  such  statements  ;  when  the  author  hastens  to  pro- 
test, that  by  nature  he  means  the  power  of  God ;  and  the  course 
of  nature,  "  the  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled 
and  limited  by  divine  wisdom,","  the  continued  immediate  effici- 
ency of  God  "?  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  expressly  repudiates 
.  any  defence,  which  supposes  any  power  in  the  sinner  apart  from  the 
immediate  agency  of  God — any  cause  but  God. 

In  fact,  should  we  allow  the  validity  of  Edwards'  distinction 
between  a  privative  and  a  positive  cause,  yet  upon  his  theory  of 
causation,  the  objection  of  Whitby  applies  with  crushing  force : 
"  In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers, 
causa  defiaiens^  in  rebus  necessariis^  ad  causam  effie^ens  reduGen- 
da  est.  In  things  necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced 
to  the  efficient."  If  there  be  no  cause  in  the  creature,  except  the 
power  of  God — if  nature  be  nothing  but  the  establishod  order  of 
his  agency,  it  matters  not  what  the  form  in  which  the  cause  of  sin 
is  stated,  whether  privative  or  positive;  it  at  least  is  referred  to 
God  as  its  only  cause.  He  is  supposed  to  have  withheld  from  the 
creature,  powers  essential  to  give  his  actions  a  character  of  holiness  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  him  impulses  which  necessa- 
rily developed  the  opposite  result.  Thus  is  God  made  the  author 
of  sin. 

Edwards'  doctrine  of  identity  stands  or  falls  with  this  theory  of 
causation.  He  supposes  us  shut  up  to  the  alternative  that  the 
cause  of  the  continued  existence  of  a  substance  is  either  "  the  an- 
tecedent existence  of  the  same  substance,"  or  else  "the  immediate 
agency,  will  and  power  of  God."  But  the  fact  is  that  the  very 
idea  of  an  effect  is,  something  distinct  from  the  cause,  and  abiding 
after  it.  It  is  something  effected — something  done,  and  so  remain- 
ing. And  the  idea  of  creative  causation  is  that  of  the  production 
of  substance — of  something  that  exists  and  has  powers  ;  and  not 
of  mere  transient  shadows.  Such  is  the  scripture  idea  of  creation. 
"He spoke  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 
Psalm  33:  9.  The  reason  of  the  present  existence  of  any  creature, 
is  not  then  its  antecedent  existence;  nor  is  it  the  immediate 
agency  of  God.  But  it  now  is,  because  God  at  the  first  made  it; 
gave  it  substance,  and  so  determined  its  continuance;  and  having 
thus  created  it,  now  sustains  it  by  that  providential  care  in  which 
"  he  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  thus  continu- 
ing to  the  creatures  the  same  being  which  he  bestowed  at  first. 
Nor  does  identity  consist  in  an  arbitrary  relation,  determined  by  a 
decretive  act  of  God's  sovereignty,  at  variance  with  the  creative 
plan,  and  contrary  to  the  essential  reality ;  but  in  the  continuous 
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evolution  of  unchanging  forces,  implanted  by  creative  power,  in 
conformity  with  sovereign  wisdom. 

Edwards'  theory  of  identity,  elaborated  as  it  was,  to  meet  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  determined  the  form  in 
which  he  held  that  doctrine.  His  view  is  that  we  were  not  natively 
one  with  Adam,  in  any  such  sense  as  would  involve  the  derivation 
of  qualities  and  relations  from  him  ;  since  not  only  at  each  instant 
are  we  new  and  distinct  creations,  emanating  from  the  immediate 
power  of  God — but  in  particular,  the  phenomena  of  generation 
are  nothing  but  the  established  order  in  which  by  his  own  imme- 
diate agency,  and  not  by  any  creative  causation,  he  brings  into 
existence  both  body  and  soul.  Yet  by  the  assertion  of  his  arbitra- 
ry sovereignty,  God  has  put  forth  a  constitution  by  which  the  state 
of  the  case  "  simply  and  absolutely  considered  "  is  set  aside,  and 
we  are  constituted  one  with  him.  "We  do  not  now  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  soundness  of  this  view.  The  relation  however 
which  it  sustains  to  his  doctrine  of  identity,  is  such  that  it  stands 
or  falls  with  that  theory. 

Not  only  was  the  theory  of  Edwards  a  departure  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  this  point,  but  in 
another  respect  he  deviated,  on  a  question  in  itself  of  much  more 
importance.  Whilst  he  retained  the  name,  he  in  reality  denied 
the  doctrine  of  imputation.  He  teaches  our  responsibility  for 
Adam's  sin  to  be,  in  tlie  order  of  nature,  subsequent  to,  and  based 
upon  our  own  corrupt  assent  to  that  sin.  Thus  he  says :  "  The  first 
being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam, 
whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fully  as  he  himself  approved  of  it,  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far 
as  to  imply  a  full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  that  first 
sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  the 
act  of  sinning ;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the  imputation  of  his 
sin  to  himself,  but  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  the 
derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  of  AdarrCs  posterity, 
or  rather  the  co-existence  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam^s 
first  rebellion,  in  the  wot  and  hranches^  is  a  consequence  of  the 
union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  w^orld  has  established  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity  ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the 
imputation  of  Ms  sin ;  nay,  ratlier  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in 
Adam  himself.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation 
of  that  sin,  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union  ; 
but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  firsts  and  the 
charge  of  guilt  consequent ,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  him- 
self."* Again,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  that  "sorrow  and  shame 
are  only  for  personal  sin,"  he  says :  "  J^or  is  it  a  thing  strange  and 
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unheard  of,  that  men  should  be  ashamed  of  things  done  by  others, 
whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  unsorip- 
tural I  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting 
and  GoncumngP  Speaking  of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  race 
being  held  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  apostasy,  he  says  that  there 
is  nothing  absurd  in  such  a  union  "  truly  and  properly  availing  to 
such  a  consequence,  *  *  ^  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent 
of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity  to  that  first  apostasy.  And  there- 
fore the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God 
imputes  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on 
that  ground  God  imputes  it  to  them."  Again — "  The  affair  of 
derivation  of  the  natural  corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
their  consent  to  and  participation  of  the  primitive  and  cotnmon 
apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  intermeddled  with,  or  touched,  by  any 
thing  meant  or  aimed  at,  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this 
place  of  Ezekiel ;"  (Ezek.  18: 1-20).  So,  he  speaks  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  word  of  God  "  concerning  the  derivation  of  a  depravity 
and  guilt  from  'Adain  to  his  posterity."^  In  these  latter  places 
the  order  of  enumeration  implies  what  the  others  assert — an  impu- 
tation of  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  because  of  the  actual  corruption, 
which  is  found  in  every  heart.  It  is  not  our  business  to  reconcile 
this  position  with  others  Which  Edwards  maintains.  That  this  was 
his  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  seems 
however  unquestionable.  Not  only  does  he  assert  it  again  and 
again,  in  unambiguous  terms,  but  quotes  with  approval  the  state- 
ments of  Stapfer  on  the  subject ;  which  confessedly  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Reformed. 

This  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation — although,  practically,  it 
or  something  similar  is  inevitable,  upon  the  adoption  of  Edwards' 
theory  of  identity — is  irreconcilable  on  logical  principles  with  that 
theory.  If  there  be  no  real  identity  among  things,  except  by  the 
process  which  Edwards  designates  by  the  phrase,  "  divine  consti- 
tution," and  if  by  such  a  constitution  we  and  Adam  are  one,  it 
follows,  that  in  the  same  sense  precisely  in  which  the  sin  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  chargeable  to  him,  subsequently,  it  was 
chargeable  to  us.  But  although  Edwards  was  led  astray,  by  the 
subtlety  of  his  own  philosophy,  his  soul  instinctively  recoiled 
from  his  conclusions,  and  uttered  an  unconscious  but  powerful  pro- 
test against  the  sufficiency  of  his  plea — against  the  adequacy  of  a 
scheme,  which  based  the  whole  tremendous  consequences  involved  ■ 
in  original  sin,  upon  a  ground  so  unreal  as  a  divine  constitution, 
transforming  the  facts,  and  making  things  to  be  absolutely  identical, 
which  were  creatively  and  essentially  distinct.  He  therefore  has 
recourse   to  the  notion  of  mediate  imputation,  to  protect  himself 
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from  the  diflSculties  which  his  theory  had  created.  He  thus  re- 
lieves his  consciousness  respecting  the  rectitude'  of  the  scheme 
which  he  had  contrived,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  consistency,  and 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  set  himself  to  defend.  Such  was  the 
consequence  in  the  case  of  Edwards;  and  such,  or  like  it,  will  be 
the  result,  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  by  recourse  to  any  system  of  arbitrary  construc- 
tions, or  legal  intendments,  upon  anything  short  of  a  real  and 
native  inbeing  of  Adam's  posterity  in  him,  as  the  head  and  cause 
of  the  race. 

The  first  advocate  of  the  doctrine  respecting  imputation  which 
was  thus  espoused  by  Edwards,  was  Joshua  de  la  Place,  (Placaeus) 
a  professor  in  the  French  Reformed  Seminary  at  Saumur.  He 
taught  that  original  sin  consists  solely  in  the  depravity  of  nature, 
which  we  inherit  from  Adam.  And  when  the  French  JSTational 
Synod,  which  met  in  Charenton  in  1644,  condemned  this,  as  a 
heresy  demanding  discipline,  Placaeus  endeavored  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  judgment,  by  distinguishing  between  mediate  and 
immediate  imputation  ;  the  former  consisting  in  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  based  upon  our  corruption  of  nature,  by  which  we 
consent  to  and  approve  that  sin,  thus  becoming  accomplices  after 
the  fact.  This  kind  of  imputation  he  professed  to  admit ;  whilst 
he  rejected  the  idea  of  an  immediate  imputation,  based  upon  the 
relation  in  which  Adam  stood  to  us.*  The  view  thus  taken  by 
Placaeus,  met  with  no  countenance  at  the  time ;  and  in  it  he  had 
but  few  followers,  until  the  rise  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins.  Of  the 
school  of  the  latter,  Edwards  was  the  real  founder — the  Socrates. 
"As  he  had  rejected  all  of  imputation  but  the  name,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  his  followers  soon  discarded  the  term  itself,  and 
contented  themselves  with  expressing  the  substance  of  his  doc- 
trine in  much  fewer  words,  viz  :  that  God,  agreeably  to  a  general 
constitution,  determined  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  like  him- 
self;  born  in  his  moral  image,  whether  that  was  good  or  bad."f 

Two  other  doctrines,  occupied  a  conspicuous  and  controlling 
place  in  the  Edwardian  theology.  The  first  is  that  all  holiness  or 
virtue  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence ;  or,  as  expressed  by 
Edwards,  in  "love  to  being,  as  such ;"  and  all  sin  in  selfishness. 
The  second  springs  from  this,  and  is  the  optimistic  theory.  If  holi- 
ness consists  in  disinterested  benevolence,  then  God,  as  a  holy  being, 
in  creating  the  universe,  is  bound  to  devise  and  bring  into  existence 
the  best  possible  system — that  which  will  secure  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  the  greatest  number. 

Nor  may  we  here  overlook  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  on  the 
moral  character  of  actions  :  "  One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons 


*Turrettin.     Locus  9,  Qu.  9:  4-6; 

+Dr,  A.  Alexander,  Princeton  Review,  vol.  2:  p.  455. 
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which  are  brought  to  establish  the  foreraentioned  notions  of 
liberty,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuousness  of 
the  dispositions  or  acts  of  the  will,  consists  not  in  the  nature 
of  these  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of 
them ;  so  that  if  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  act  of  the  will, 
be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of  the  disposition  or  act  be  not 
our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy/invt ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  will  in  its  inclination  or  acts  be  ever  so  bad, 
yet  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  oi^feult,  there  is 
nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it."  "  Now  if  tms^atter  be 
well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mistak^yea,  a) 
gross  absurdity."*  This  assertion  he  vindicates  by  insisting  that^ 
if  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is  to  be  sought  in  its  cause, 
80  must  it  be  with  that  of  the  cause,  and  so  on  ad  infitiil/icnh. 

The  relation  of  this  position  to  the  doctrine  of  causation  already 
considered  is  obvious.  If  the  creature  be  no  cause,  the  alternative 
is,  that  all  acts,  as  caused  by  the  Holy  One,  are  holy  ;  or  else  that 
the  character  of  our  action  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in 
its  cause.  But  the  argument  is  an  utter  fallacy,  involving  the 
latent  assumption,  that  acts  have  a  subsistence  of  their  own,  apart 
from  that  of  the  agent.  Strictly  speaking,  acts  are  without  any 
moral  character — they  are  not  moral  agents,  subjects  of  law,  or 
responsible  to  justice.  An  act  is  nothing  but  the  agent  acting; 
when  in  common  language  we  speak  of  praise  or  blame  attaching 
to  an  action,  we  in  fact  mean  to  predicate  these  of  the^actor.  The 
reason  therefore  why  the  moral  character  of  an  act  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  it,  but  in  the  cause,  is,  not  that  it  is  an  effect,  but  that  it  has 
no  substance  in  itself;  it  is  a  nonentity,  of  which  moral  responsi- 
bility is  not  predicable.  The  actor  is  morally  responsible,  and 
from  his  nature,  as  the  cause,  do  his  actions  acquire  their  character ; 
or  rather,  of  his  moral  nature  are  his  actions  the  indices  and  types. 
It  is  that  to  which  the  morality  attaches,  and  to  which  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  address  themselves. 

In  this  doctrine  of  Edwards  we  have  the  germ  of  the  "  exer- 
cise scheme  "  of  Hopkins — that  all  holiness  and  sin  consists  in 
exercises  or  actions.  In  it,  too,  Edwards  found  the  argument  with 
which  to  vindicate  the  position  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
sin.  The  morality  of  actions  is  not  determined  by  their  cause. 
God  therefore  may  be  the  author  of  men's  sins  although  he  is  the 
Most  Holy.  The  holiness  of  the  cause  does  not  prevent  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  action ;  since  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  sought  in  its  formal  aspect,  and  not  in  its  source. 

Such  were  the  principles  which — engrafted  by  Edwards  into 
the  theology  of  the  pilgrims — at  once  developed  the  system,  that 


*Edwards  on  the  Will.  Part  4,  Sec.  1.  See  also  Sec.  9,  passim. 
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in  its  various  phases,  was  propagated  by  Hopkins,  Smalley,  the 
younger  Edwards  ,Emmons,  and  their  associates.  The  logical  pro- 
cess was  brief,  and  simple,  and  the  conclusions  inevitable.  If  the 
creatures  be  no  cause — if  God  is  the  immediate  and  only  cause,  he 
is  the  sole  cause  of  sin,  both  in  Adam  and  us.  If  there  be  no 
powers  in  man's  nature — if  the  phenomena  of  his  existence  and 
life  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  power  of  Grod,  there  can  be 
no  native  dispositions  or  tendencies,  of  which  to  predicate  holi- 
iness  or  sin ;  these  can  consist  in  nothing  but  acts.  If  Adam's 
nature  was  not  the  cause  of  his  posterity,  he  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  depravity ;  God,  the  only  cause,  produces  it  in  them.  If 
there  is  no  real  identity  possible  in  things  which  exist  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  places ;  if  we  are  one  with  Adam  only  by 
"  constitution  "  and  legal  intendment,  then  his  sin  is  not  truly  ours, 
and  its  punishment  may  not  be  exacted  of  us.  God  may  in  sove- 
reignty act  toward  us  as  he  would  toward  sinners ;  but  the  inflictions 
which  are  visited  upon  us,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  are  without 
privitive  character.  Again,  for  the  same  reason,  Christ  could  not 
so  become  one  with  us,  as  to  be  held  really  accountable  for  our 
sins,  or  be  truly  responsible  for  their  penalty.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  be  so  united  to  him,  as  to  acquire  a  strictly  proprie- 
tary right  in  his  righteousness.  The  consequence  is,  that  Christ's 
atonement  is  viewed  as  made  in  general  for  sin,  and  not  distinc- 
tively for  the  sins  of  his  people ;  and  that  his  work  was  not 
determinate  of  the  redemption  of  any  one ;  but  only  opened  the 
way  for  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  God  should  give  faith. 
Such  were  tlie  positions  maintained  by  tlie  earlier  disciples  of  Ed- 
wards. They  at  once  rejected  his  untenable  appeal — untenable 
upon  his  principles  —  to  the  distinction  between  a  positive  and  a 
puritive  cause,  to  account  for  God's  agency  in  the  production  of 
sin ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  all  sinful  actions  to  the 
efficient  agency  of  God.  But  falling  back  upon  the  optimistic 
principle,  they  held  that  since  God  was  bound  to  produce  the  best 
possible  system,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
is  the  best ;  and  sin  being  found  in  this  system,  it  is  inferred  that 
sin  is  an  incident  of  tlie  best  system,  and  necessary  to  it.  Sin,  there- 
fore, thus  viewed,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  an  evil ;  and  hence  it  is 
consistent  with  God's  holiness  and  goodness,  to  produce  it.  It  is 
only  evil,  in  that  the  sinner  is  not  actuated  by  any  such  apprehen- 
sions, but  the  reverse.  Retaining  the  old  forms  of  speech,  these 
writers  rejected  utterly  the  old  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and 
justification. 

So  stood  the  "  orthodox  "  theology  of  E'ew  England  at  the  rise 
of  the  school  of  New  Haven.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  first  public  announcement  of  the  organization  of  a  new  school 
ot  theology,  by  the  professors  in  that  institution,  contained  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  optimists  of  the  prevailing  school  to  justify  themselves 
85 
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in  assuming  that  God  could  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system.  Thus 
did  the  revolting  fatalism,  which  was  involved  in  Edwards'  theory 
of  causation,  induce  a  recoil  to  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Pelagian  free  will.  The  divines  of  Kew  Haven  found  in 
the  very  heart  of  Edwards'  system  some  of  the  fundamental  and 
most  frightful  features  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius — that  Adam 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  posterity — that  of  consequence  they  were 
not  really  in  him  in  the  covenant — that  his  sin  is  not  theirs,  nor 
its  punishment  visited  on  them — that  depravity  is  not  derived  from 
Adam  by  his  posterity — and  that  all  sin  consists  in  exercise  or  ac- 
tion. Accepting  these  as  unquestionable  propositions,  and  recoil- 
ing with  just  abhorrence  from  the  idea  tli^at  God  is  the  author  of 
men's  sins,  they  adopted  the  other  alternative  deducible  from  the 
principle,  and  concluded  that  men  are  created  without  moral 
character;  and  that  their  depravity  is  the  result  of  example  and 
circumstances.  Boldly  repudiating  the  system  of  constituted  rela- 
tions and  fictitious  intendments,  by  which  the  Hopkinsians  had 
kept  up  a  semblance  of  orthodoxy,  they  utterly  denied  any  federal 
union  between  irs  and  Adam,  or  any  vicarious  relation  between  us 
and  Christ.  Every  man  comes  into  the  world  in  the  same  moral 
and  legal  attitude  as  did  Adam.  Each  one  sins  and  falls  b}^  his 
own  free  will.  Christ  died — not  as  a  legal  substitute  for  us — a 
vicarious  satisfaction  for  our  sins — but  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
love  of  God  to  sinners;  and  a  display  ot  the  evil  of  sin  ;  so  that 
God  may,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  forgive 
sin.  The  sinner  is  pardoned,  not  justified — sin  is  forgiven,  not 
taken  away — and  justice  is  waived,  not  satisfied.  Again,  supposing 
man's  free  will  competent  to  sin  in  spite  of  God,  it  followed  that 
the  same  power  could  cease  to  sin,  independent  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Regeneration  is  therefore  to  be  wrought  by  means  of  moral 
suasion,  and  the  exercise  of  the  unaided  powers  of  man's  own  will. 

Such  is  the  New  Haven  system — in  some  of  its  features  broad- 
ly distinguished  from  old  Hopkinsianism ;  but  essentially  a 
proper  outgrowth  from  the  stock  of  Edwards.  The  radical  peculi- 
arities of  the  Edwardian  system  were  all  incorporated  into  the 
divinity  of  New  Haven.  The  rejected  features  had  their  origin  in 
the  impossible  effort  to  reconcile  these  peculiarities  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  orthodox  faith.  Consisting  in  the  preposterous 
doctrine  respecting  identity — the  theory  of  "  constitutions  "  estab- 
lished by  God,  contrary  to  the  essential  reality — and  the  revolting 
doctrine  concerning  God's  efliciency  in  producing  sin — their  effect 
was  to  create  an  odium  against  the  Reformed  system,  of  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  essential  elements.  Thus  the  way  was 
prepared,  for  the  rapid  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  unadultera- 
ted Pelagianism  of  New  Haven. 

We  have  not  paused  to  trace  the  process  of  defection  to 
Socinianism,  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  witnessed 
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in  the  east.  Strange  and  incongruous  as  may  seem  tlie  association 
with  the  name  of  the  venerated  Edwards,  the  relation  of  that 
apostasy  to  his  principles,  is  unquestionable.  The  intelligent  reader 
need  but  study  the  systems  above  delineated,  and  notice  the  pro- 
gress of  passing  events  in  the  same  region,  ^to  understand  the 
process.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  significance,  that  after  the  younger 
Edwards  had  been  employed  more  than  twenty-five  years,indoctri- 
nating  the  people  of  New  Haven,  in  the  new  theology,  he  was 
constrained  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  by  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence among  his  people,  of  the  "  liberal  Christianity  "  of  Priestley. 
The  system  of  New  Haven  recognizes  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  But  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  thrust  into  a  corner  ;  the 
one  to  exhibit  a  dramatic  display,  and  set  an  example  of  perfect 
humanity,  to  which  the  demigod  of  Arius  were  abundantly  ade- 
quate— the  other  to  testify  for  the  truth,  with  a  demonstration 
which  is  already  perfect,  in  the  word.  As  there  is  no  room  for  an 
omnipotent  Kenewer  and  Sanctifier,  so  there  is  no  need  of  an  infi- 
nite vicarious  sacrifice,  to  justify.  If  the  leaders  in  the  Socinian  de- 
fection were  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Edwards,  it 
was  in  a  manner  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  similar  course  of 
the  New  Haven  school.  Entrenched  in  the  false  principles  of 
Edwards'  philosophy,  they  assailed  with  fatal  efiect  that  system  of 
grace,  which  nourished  the  faith,  and  stimulated  the  labors  of  that 
man  of  God. 

A  due  regard  to  the  facts  here  presented,  is  necessary  to  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  as  between  the 
friends  of  the  Reformed  theology,  and  a  large  class  of  the  advo- 
cates of  error.  They  constitute  a  most  instructive  admonition,  of 
the  exceeding  caution  with  which  the  deductions  of  philosophy 
are  to  be  admitted  to  authority,  in  the  sphere  of  theology ;  even 
though  researches  of  profoundest  acumen  be  tempered  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  most  eminent  grace.  We  cherish  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  teachings  of  a  sound  philosophy,  in  its  proper  place.  But 
in  all  sacred  science,  the  infallible  touchstone,  to  which  every 
thing  must  be  brought,  is  "  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy."  "To 
the  law,  and  to  the  testimony !" 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake,  to  suppose  that  a  given  opinion, 
because  opposed  by  the  enemies  of  sound  doctrine,  must  therefore 
be  true.  We  have  known  writers,  claiming  to  be  "  orthodox," 
who,  finding  the  idea  of  a  constructive  and  technical  headship  re- 
jected and  denounced  by  Pelagians,  have  been  induced  to  embrace 
it,  under  the  apparent  impression  that  it  is  the  alternative  to  the 
unscriptural  system  of  New  Haven.  Such  is  not  the  alternative. 
With  perfect  consistency  we  repudiate  alike  the  Pelagianism  of  that 
school,  and  the  "  constitutional "  orthodoxy  of  the  Edwardians. 
Whilst  the  one  denies  altogether  any  moral  relation  between  us 
and  Adam,  and  the  other  contrives  a  relation  which  is  unreal  and 
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constructive,  we,  in  opposition  to  both,  assert  a  headship  which  is 
real,  and  not  constituted  ;  native,  and  not  superimposed ;  a  respon- 
sibility on  account  of  the  sin  of  our  great  father,  which  is  criminal 
and  not  technical  merely ;  and  the  derivation  from  him  of  a  corrup- 
tion which  flows  to  us,  immediately  and  by  necessity  of  nature, 
from  him  the  corrupted  source  of  our  being. 
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Art.  v.— BRECKINRIDGE'S  THEOLOGY. 

The  .Knowledge  of  God,  Ohjecti/vely  Considered.  Being  the 
First  Part  of  Theology  considered  as  a  Seience  of  Positive 
Truth,  hoth  Inductive  and  Deductive.  By  Egbert  J.  Breck- 
inridge, D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Serninaiy 
at  Danville,  Kentucky.  J^on  sine  luce.  'New  York :  Eobert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1858.     8  vo.,  pp.  530. 

In  the  general  notice  which  we  have  already  taken  of  this 
book,  we  promised,  in  our  present  number,  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  more  distinct  consideration.  That  promise  we  proceed  to 
redeem. 

Dr.  B.  has  been  so  eminently  a  man  of  action,  and  the  im- 
pression so  widely  prevails  that  action  and  speculation  demand 
intellects  of  different  orders,  that  a  very  general  apprehension  was 
entertained,  when  this  work  was  announced  as  in  press,  that  it  was 
destined  to  be  a  failure.  Few  could  persuade  themselves  that  the 
great  debater  was  likely  to  prove  himself  a  great  teacher — that  he 
who  had  been  unrivalled  in  the  halls  of  ecclesiastical  legislation 
should  be  equally  successful  in  the  halls  of  theological  science. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  the  fear.  Those  qualities  of  mind 
which  enable  a  man  to  become  a  leader  in  any  great  department 
of  action  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  ensure  success  in  every 
department  of  speculation.  Thought  and  action  are  neither  con- 
tradictories nor  opposites.  On  the  contrary,  thought  is  the  soul  of 
action,  the  very  life  of  every  enterprise  which  depends  on  prin- 
ciple and  not  on  policy.*  It  is  the  scale  upon  which  the  thinking 
is  done  that  determines  the  scale  upon  which  measures  are  pro- 
jected and  carried  out.  Bacon  was  none  the  less  a  philosopher 
because  he  was  a  great  statesman,  and  the  highest  achievements 
of  Greek  genius  were  among  those  who  were  as  ready  for  the 
tented  field  as  the  shades  of  the  Academy.  The  small  politician, 
the  brawling  demagogue,  the  wire-worker  in  elections,  the  in- 
triguing schemer  and  the  plausible  manager  can  never  succeed  in 
any  walk  of  meditation  ;  not  because  they  are  men  of  action,  but 


*Non  viribus  aut  velocitatibus  aut  celeritate  corporum,  rea  magnae  geruntur,  sed 
consilio,  auctorltate,  sententia.    Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  6. 
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because  tbej  are  incapable  of  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  called 
action.  Restlessness  and  action  are  no  more  synonymous  than 
friskiness  and  business — and  the  interminable  piddler,  the  mise- 
rable maggot  of  society  that  can  never  be  still  for  a  moment  might 
just  as  well  be  confounded  with  the  industrious  citizen  as  the  man 
of  tricks  with  the  man  of  action.  He  who  is  able  to  embody  great 
thoughts  in  achievements  suitable  to  their  dignity,  he  who  can 
think  illustrious  deeds  is  precisely  the  man  who  will  think  most 
forcibly  in  fitting  words.  Actions  and  words  are  only  diiferent 
expressions  of  the  same  energy  of  mind,  and  the  thought  in 
language  has  generally  preceded  the  thought  in  deeds.  Convinced 
that  the  popular  impression  in  regard  to  the  incompatibility  of 
action  and  speculation  was  a  vulgar  prejudice,  we  were  prepared 
to  anticipate  from  Dr.  B.  in  the  field  of  speculative  theology,  as 
brilliant  success  as  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  counsel.  We  ex- 
pected to  find  the  same  essential  qualities  of  mind,  the  same  grasp 
of  thought,  vigor  of  conception,  power  of  elucidation  and  skill 
in  evolution.  We  dreaded  no  failure.  We  should  not  have  been 
disappointed  at  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  composition, 
nor  occasional  looseness  of  expression,  nor  such  bold  metaphors 
and  animated  tropes  as  belong  to  the  speech  rather  than  the  essay. 
We  knew  that  Horace's  precept  had  not  been  observed  as  to  the 
time  that  the  work  had  been  kept  under  the  eye.  Blemishes  at- 
taching to  it  as  a  work  of  art  we  were  not  unprepared  to  meet 
with,  but  we  were  certain  that  the  thoughts  would  be  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  with  whom  thinking  had  been  something  more  chan 
musing ;  the  system,  the  system  of  one  who  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  sport  with  visions.  We  expected  to  see  the  truth  in  bold 
outline  and  harmonious  proportion,  the  truth  as  God  has  revealed 
and  the  renewed  soul  experiences  it,  clearly,  honestly,  completely 
told.  That  Dr.  B.  has  realized  our  expectations  seems  to  be  the 
general  verdict  of  the  public.  The  work  has  been  received  with 
unwonted  favonr.  It  has  been  praised  in  circles  in  which  we 
suspect  the  author's  name  has  been  seldom  pronounced  with 
approbation.  We  have  seen  but  a  single  notice  of  it  in  which 
censure  has  been  even  hinted  at,  and  that  was  in  reference  to  a 
point  in  which  the  work  is  entitled  to  commendation.  We  allude 
to  the  place  to  which  it  consigns  the  argument  from  final  causes 
for  the  being  of  a  God.  That  argument  as  it  is  presented  in  modern 
systems  of  Natural  Theology,  is  not  only  inconclusive  but  per- 
nicious. The  God  that  it  gives  us  is  not  the  God  that  we  want. 
It  makes  the  Deity  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  finite  causes,  and 
from  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  degrades  him  to  the  low 
and  unworthy  condition  of  the  huge  mechanic  of  the  world.  For 
aught  that  appears  matter  might  have  been  eternal,  its  properties 
essential  attributes  of  its  nature;  and  He  may  have  acquired  His 
knowledge  of  it  and  them  by  observation  and  experience  as  we 
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acquire  ours.  His  power  may  only  be  obedience  to  laws  which 
He  has  inductively  collected  ;  as  knowledge  on  our  part,  according 
to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  is  the  measure  of  our  power.  The 
argument  turns  on  the  arrangement  of  things.  Its  depth  lies  in 
the  illustrations  of  general  order  and  special  adaptation  which  the 
universe  supplies.  It  does  not  follow  that  God  made  the  things 
which  He  has  arranged.  He  who  uses  this  argument  either  col- 
lects in  the  conclusion  more  than  he  had  in  the  premises,  or 
he  limits  the  finite  and  conditions  the  unconditioned.  Surely  no 
intelligent  advocate  of  Theism  can  be  content  with  a  result  like 
this.  The  true  place  for  the  consideration  of  final  causes  is  just 
where  Dr.  B.  has  put  them,  in  forming  from  the  works  of  Grod 
some  conception  of  His  nature  and  perfections.  Given  a  Creator^ 
;vS  can  then  deduce  from  the  indications  of  design  that  He  is  an 
intelligent  and  spiritual  being;  and  this  is  the  light  in  which,  until 
Scotch  psychology  had  almost  succeeded  in  hanishing  from  the 
hallsof  philosophy  metaphysical  speculations,  all  the  great  masters 
had  regarded  this  argument.  The  schoolmen  use  it  to  illustrate 
the  intelligence^  not  the  heing  of  God.  That,  they  rested  on  a 
very  different  aspect  of  the  great  question  of  causation.  Howe 
elaborately  demonstrates  a  Creator  before  he  comes  to  Wisdom  or 
Design.  The  process  is  instructive  through  which  this  argument 
has  come  to  be  invested  with  the  importance  which  is  now  con- 
ceded to  it;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  mind  is  all  along  preoc- 
cupied with  the  notion  of  a  Creator,  if  it  received  its  impressions 
of  God  from  the  study  of  final  causes  alone,  we  should  soon  see 
that  the  God  of  contrivances  was  not  the  God  in  whom  we  live 
and  move.  Creation,  as  a  mysterious  fact,  putting  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  beyond  the  category  of  all 
finite  causes,  removing  God  immeasurably  from  the  sphere  of 
limited  and  conditioned  existence,  is  indispensable  to  any  just 
conceptions  of  His  relations  and  character.  Hence  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  represent  the  ever  living  Jehovah  as  distinguished  from 
all  false  deities  by  his  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This 
is  His  memorial  throughout  all  generations.  He  is  not  an  archi- 
tect of  signal  skill  and  gigantic  power  who  works  materials  ready 
to  his  hand,  and  the  qualities  of  which  He  has  mastered  trona 
long  and  patient  observation,  but  by  a  single  exercise  of  will  He 
gives  being  to  all  the  substances  that  exist  with  all  their  proper- 
ties and  laws,  and  arranges  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
best  illustrate  His  knowledge,  wisdom  and  omnipotence.  The 
finite  is  dependent  on  Him  for  its  being  as  well  as  its  adjust- 
ments, and  Providence  is  a  continued  exercise  of  the  energies  of 
creative  power  and  love. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  book  itself.  Dr.  Breckinridge 
treats  theology  as  the  knowledge  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  his 
aim    is    "  to  demonstrate,   classify    and    expound    those    mani- 
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festations  of  the  Divine  Being,  from  which  this  knowledge  is 
derived.  These  manifestations  are  Creation,  Providence,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
the  Self-conscious  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul.  The  grand  de- 
jiartments  of  theology,  that  is,  the  great  topics  of  which  it  treats, 
are,  God  Himself;  the  God-man  who  is  the  mediator  between  God 
and  men  ;  and  Man  himself  in  his  self-conscious  existence,  as  cre- 
ated and  re-created  by  God.  The  system  of  truth  which  Dr.  B. 
has  developed  from  these  sources  and  digested  under  these  heads, 
is  that  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  life  of  the  church  —  that 
which  constituted  the  ancient  creed  and  has  been  embodied  in 
modern  confessions  and  particularly  in  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Dr.  B.  makes  no  claims  to  novelty  in  doctrines. 
He  has  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock.  Satisfied  with  the  old, 
he  has  sought  no  new  Gospel,  and  one  of  his  chief  merits  is  that 
he  has  presented  the  ancient  truths  of  salvation  with  a  freshness, 
an  unction  and  a  power  which  vindicate  to  them  the  real  charac- 
ter of  a  Gospel.  What  he  claims  as  his  own — "  that  which  makes 
the  work  individual"  —  is  ^' the  conception,  the  method,  the 
digestion,  the  presentation,  the  order,  the  impression  of  the 
whole."  In  these  respects  he  thinks  he  has  rendered  some  service 
to  the  cause  of  theology,  which,  in  common  with  Aristotle,  he 
pronounces  to  be  *'the  noblest  of  all  sciences."  As  these  are  the 
points  in  reference  to  which  he  wishes  his  success  or  failure  to  be 
estimated,  it  is  but  fair  to  him  that  his  critics  should  try  him  on 
his  own  chosen  ground. 

What,  then,  is  "  the  conception  "  of  the  book?  Surely  not 
the  definition  of  theology,  which  is  neither  new,  nor  even  logi- 
cally exact.*  It  is  rather  the  great  idea  which  enriches  the 
whole  plan  and  furnishes  the  model  after  which  the  whole  work 
has  been  fashioned.  This  is  both  original  and  grand.  Let  us 
explain  ourselves.  Theological  truth  may  be  contemplated  abso- 
lutely, as  it  is  in  itself;  relatively,  as  it  is  in  its  effects;  and 
elenchtically,  in  its  contrasts  to  error.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  thought ;  in  the  second,  of  experience;  and 
in  the  third,  of  strife.  The  result  in  the  first  case,  is  a  doctrine ;  in 
the  second,  a  life;  in  the  third  a  victory.  In  the  first  case,  the 
mind  speculates ;  in   the  second  it  feels ;  in  the  third  it  refutes. 


*What  we  mean  is,  that  it  is  too  narrow.  ' '  The  knowledge  of  God  unto  salvu' 
<io7i"defiiies  only  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  or  whatOwen  calls,  evangelic  theology,  and 
cannot,  without  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  terms,  be  made  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  unfallen  .  Calvin's  gives  theology  a  wider  sense,  comprehending  both 
the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of  grace.  It  is,  in  his  view,  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  productive  of  piety.  Neque  enim  Deum,  proprieloquendo,  cognosci  dice- 
mus,  ubi  nulla  est  religio,  ^nec  pietas.  Lib.  1,  c.  2,  §  1.  Theology,  considered  as  a 
body  of  speculative  truth,  may  very  properly  be  defined,  as  the  science  of  true 
religion. 
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The  first,  Dr.  B.  calls  objective  theology.*  We  should  prefer  to 
style  it  abstractive  or  absolute^  as  indicating  more  precisely  the 
absence  of  relations.  The  second,  he  entitles  subjective.  We 
shonld  prefer  the  epithet  concrete^  as  definitely  expressing  the 
kind  of  relation  meant.  The  third,  he  denominates  relative.  We 
prefer  the  old  name,  polemic  or  critical.,  as  more  exactly  defining 
the  kind  of  relation  which  is  contemplated.  These  three  aspects 
embrace  the  whole  system  of  theoretical  theology,  and  upon  the 
principle  that  the  science  of  contraries  is  one,  and  that  truth  is 
better  understood  in  itself  by  being  understood  in  its  contrasts, 
controversial  and  didactic  Divinity  are  in  most  treatises  combined. 
The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  B.'s  method  is  that  he  has  separated  them  ; 
and  not  only  separated  them,  but  separated  the  consideration  of 
the  truth  in  itself,  from  the  consideration  of  it  in  its  efiects.  The 
"conception"  or  idea  which  suggested  this  departure  from  the 
ordinary  method  was  the  intense  conviction  of  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  the  Divine  system  contemplated  simply  as  an  object  of 
speculation.     The  author  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  presented  in  its 


*We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the  selection  of  the  terms,  objective  and  subjective, 
to  denote  different  parts  of  a  scientific  treatise.  Science  is  subjective,  only  when  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  possession  of  the  mind  that  knows;  it  indicates  a  babit,  and  a 
habit  under  the  formal  notion  of  inhering  in  somei  subject,  or  person.  It  is  mine  or 
yours,  and  subjective  only  as  inhering  in  you  or  me.  The  very  moment  you  represent 
it  in  thought,  it  becomes  to  the  thinker  objective,  though  as  existing  in  the  person  who 
has  it,  it  is  still  subjective.  If  even  the  possessor  should  make  it  a  matter  of  reflection 
it  becomes  to  him,  in  this  relation,  objective.  The  thing  known  or  the  thing  thought, 
whether  it  be  material,  or  a  mode  of  mind,  is  always  the  object;  the  mind  knowing 
and  under  the  formal  relation  of  knowing,  is  always  the  subject.  Hence  theology  sub- 
jectively considered,  or  the  knowledge  of  God  subjectively  considered,  can  mean  nothing, 
in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  but  the  personal  piety  of  each  individual  therein  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  his  own  soul.  It  is  subjective  only  as  it  exists  in  him.  To  a 
third  person  who  speculates  upon  it  and  examines  its  laws  and  operations,  it  is  surely 
objective.  Every  scientific  treatise,  therefore,  must  deal  with  its  topics,  even  when 
they  are  mental  states  and  conditions,  objectively.  There  is  no  way  of  considering  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  by  objectifying  it.  And  this  accords  precisely  with  the  usage  of 
the  terms  among  theological  writers.  By  objective  theology  they  mean  Divine  truth 
systematically  exhibited.  By  subjective  theology,  holy  habits  and  dispositions  considered 
as  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful.  The  first  they  also  call  abstract,  and  the  second  con- 
crete— to  convey  the  idea  that,  in  the  one  case,  truth  was  contemplated  apart  from  its 
inhesion;  in  the  other,  in  connection  with  its  inhesion,  or  under  the  notion  of  its  inhe- 
sion In  the  subject.     We  give  an  example  from  Turretin  and  a  reference  to  Owen  : 

Theologia  supernaturalis  consideiatur,  vel  systematice  prout  notat  compagem 
doctrinse  salutaris  de  Deo  et  rebus  divinis  ex  Scriptura  expressae,  per  modum  disci- 
plinae  alicujus  in  sua  prsecepta  certa  methodo  dispositae,  quae  et  abstractiva  et  objectiva 
dicitur;  vel  habilualiter,  et  per  modum  habitus  in  intellectu  residentis,  et  concretiva  et 
subjectiva  vocatur.  Loc .  Prim . ,  Qaaest ,  2,  §  8. 

Cf.  Owen's  Theologoumena,  Lib.  1  c.  3. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  remark  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  :  "An  art  or  science  is  said 
to  be  objective,  when  considered  simply  as  a  system  of  speculative  truths  or  practical 
rules,  but  without  respect  of  any  actual  possessor;  subjective  when  considered  as  a  habit 
of  knowledge,  or  a  dexterity  inherent  in  the  mind,  either  vaguely  of  any,  or  precisely 
of  this  or  that  possessor."  Reid,  p.  808,  note.  We  think  the  terms  abstract  aud 
concrete,  though  usually  employed  synonymously  with  subjecive  and  objective,  as  less 
liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
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own  majestic  proportions,  that  there  should  be   nothing  to  with- 
draw the  gaze  of  the  spectator  from   the  splendid  temple.     There 
should  be  no  contrast  of  a  rude  hut  or  dingy  walls  offending  the 
eye — the  temple  should  speak  for  itself.     Contrasts  here  would 
diminish  instead  of  increasing  the  effect — they  would  distract  the 
attention  and  dissipate  the  impression.     Dr.  B.  has  undertaken 
to  rear  the  temple  of  Divine  truth — to  place  it,  like  the  splendid 
edifice  of  Solomon  upon  a  lofty  eminence,   and  to  leave   it  alone 
to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  mind  which  conceived  it  and  in  which 
its  noble  image  dwelt  from  eternity.     He  would  have  it  stand 
before  us  in  colossal  majesty,  and  as  each  pillar,  capital,  wall  and 
stone  were  surveyed,  and  as  the  overpowering  impression  of  the 
whole  structure  was  taken  in,  he   would   have  no  other  direction 
given  to  those  who  questioned   whether  this    were  a  building  of 
5od,  but  looJc  around.     Tiie  thing  speaks  for  itself.     It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  an  infinite  mind  which  nothing  but  wilful   blindness  can 
fail  to  read.     This  is  the  conception.     The  Gospel  is  its  own  wit- 
ness.    And  to  present  the  Gospel  so  as  to  make  each   proposition 
vindicate  itself  by  its  own  inherent  excellence  and  its   relative 
place  and  importance  in  the  whole  system — is  the  best  argument 
for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.     Each  part  is  a  testimony  to 
Divine  wisdom,  and  the  united  whole  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
Divine  glory.     Dr.  B.  has  accordingly  endeavoured  to  catch^the 
image  from  the  glass  of  the  Divine  word,  to  collect  the  scattered 
rays,  and  to  present  them  in  a  picture  of  Divine  and    ineffable 
eflulgence.     He  has  assumed  that  truth  must  justify  itself,   that 
it  must  stand  in  its  own   light  and  that  the   best  way  to  be  im- 
pressed and  enamoured  with  it,  is  to  look  at  it.     As  the  daughter 
of  God,  her  high  and  heavenly  lineage  is  traced   in  her  features. 
Her  looks  certify  her  truth.     Yera  incessu  patuit  Dea.     This  con- 
ception in  itself  is  not  new,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  faith. 
But  to  make  it  the  regulative  principle  of  a  theological  system  is 
peculiar  to  Dr.  B.    To  fashion  his  whole  course  of  instruction  so 
as  to  present  in   simple   and  just   proportions  the  whole  body  of 
Divine  truth  ;  to  leave  that  truth  to  its  own  inherent   power  of 
self-vindication  ;  to  make   it  a  spectacle  or  rather  an    image   of 
transcendent   beauty  and   glory,  the  very  reflection  of  the  perfecj 
tions  of  God,  to  be  gazed  at  with  admiration,  devotion  and  awe  ; 
this   never  entered  into  the  mind    of  any    system-maker  before. 
The  conception,  in  this  form,  is  beyond  all   controversy,  original. 
With  others,  it  has  entered   as  an  element  of  devotion,  or  a  topic 
of  sermons.      With  Dr.  B.  it  is  the   life  and  soul   of  a  scientific 
method— the  last  man,  from  whom,  according  to  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  such  a  result  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  hero  of  an  hundred  fields,  with  the   wounds  and  bruises  and 
scars  of  the  conflict  scattered  thick  over   his   person,  ever  ready, 
like  the  war-horse  in  Job,  to  snuff' the  breeze  of  battle,  could  hardly 
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have  been  expected  to  delight  in  the  calm  visions  of  peaceful  con- 
templation. The  thing  does  him  infinite  honour.  It  shows  where 
his  heart  is ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  surmises  of  enemies, 
it  puts  beyond  doubt,  that  his  polemics  have  been  the  reflection 
of  an  earnest  faith — that  his  rest  in  the  truth,  his  abiding  and 
satisfying  sense  of  its  preciousness,  have  been  the  secrets  of  his 
zeal  in  its  defence.  He  has  not  fought  for  sect  or  distinction  ;  he 
has  fought  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  had  a  treasure  in  the  house, 
and  therefore,  defended  it  with  might  and  main.  There  is  a  , 
polemic  who  fights  for  glory  or  for  party  ;  such  a  combatant  knows 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  There  is  another  polemic, 
who  fights  only  for  the  honour  of  his  God  and  his  Saviour;  this 
man  only  witnesses  a  good  confession,  and  treads  in  the  footsteps 
of  Jesus  and  the  martyrs.  We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  Dr. 
B.'s  theological  method  is  a  proof,  in  another  aspect  of  the  matter, 
of  the  singleness,  intensity  and  earnestness  of  his  character. 
What  he  does,  he  does  with  his  might.  Where  he  loves,  he  loves 
with  his  whole  soul  ;  when  he  hates,  he  hates  with  equal  cordi- 
ality ;  and  when  he  fights,  he  wants  a  clear  field  and  nothing  to 
do  but  fight.  Pie  has  arranged  his  system  so  as  to  concentrate 
his  energies  upon  each  department — to  do  but  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  to  do  it  heartily  and  well.  In  the  first  part  he  gives 
himself  to  meditation  and  contemplates  truth  with  undisturbed 
and  admiring  gaze ;  in  the  second,  he  gives  himself  to  action, 
and  girds  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  for  the  Divine  life ;  in  the 
third,  he  buckles  on  his  armour  and  has  an  ear  for  nothing  but 
the  trump  of  war.  His  method  is  the  picture  of  the  man  ;  and 
his  book,  in  another  sense  than  that  of  Milton,  is  "  the  precious 
life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,"  and  "preserves,  as  in  a  vial,  the 
purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  it." 
We  doubt  whether  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  B.,  so  single  and  in- 
tense, could  have  written  successfully  on  any  other  plan. 

Tlie  topics,  we  have  seen,  which  he  considers  as  making  up  the 
science  of  theology  are  God,  Man,  and  the  Mediator — in  this 
division  difi:ering,  in  form  more  than  in  substance,  from  those 
wlio,  like  Calvin,  refer  every  thing  to  only  two  heads,  God  and 
Man.  The  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  his  topics  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  wholly  original.  If  it  did  not  bear  such  evident  traces 
of  having  sprung  from  the  author's  own  cogitations,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  he  had  borrowed  the  hint  from  one  or  two 
passages  in  Calvin's  Institutes.  The  clue  to  his  plan  is  the 
method  of  the  Spirit  in  the  production  of  faith.  He  has  copied 
in  his  systematic  exposition  of  Divine  knowledge  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure in  imparting  it.  A.s  the  Spirit  first  convinces  us  of  oiir 
sin  and  misery  and  shuts  us  up  to  despair  as  to  any  human 
grounds  for  relief,  so  Dr.  B.  begins  with  a  survey  of  man  in  his 
individual  and  social   relations,  and  demonstrates  that  his  ruin  is 
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universal  and  irremediable.  As  the  Spirit  revives  us  by  enlight- 
ening our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  inspires  us  with 
hope  from  the  revelation  of  the  Cross,  so  Dr.  B.  next  proceeds  to 
consider  the  Mediator  in  His  Person,  States,  Offices,  and  wonderful 
Work  ;  and  shows  that  the  provisions  of  grace  are  amply  adequate 
and  more  than  adequate  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  And  as 
in  Christ  we  know  God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  He  can  be  a 
God  to  us,  or  the  soul  can  rest  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
excellencies,  so  Dr.  B.  makes  the  Divine  character,  perfections  and 
glory  the  culminating  point  of  his  scheme.  He  begins  with  Man 
and  ends  with  God  to  whom  he  is  conducted  through  the  Media- 
tor. To  each  of  these  subjects,  a  book  is  devoted.  Then,  in 
another  book,  all  the  sources  of  onr  knowledge  of  God  are  consecu- 
tively considered,  and  the  treatise  closes  with  a  fifth  book  which 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  encounters 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  preceding  discussion  those  great  prob- 
lems of  religion  which  grow  out  of  the  relations  of  the  finite  and 
infinite  and  which  have  ever  bafiled  and  must  continue  to  baffle 
the  capacities  of  'a  creature  to  comprehend.  The  order  being  that 
of  experimental  religion  and  the  design  to  present  truth  in  its 
integrity  and  in  its  own  self-evidencing  light,  all  that  constitutes 
the  fi'ecognita  of  theology  in  other  systems  is  here  omitted  with 
the  exception  of  two  short  digressions  at  the  cloSe  of  the  first  book 
on  the  Being  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  Man.  It  may  appear 
a  little  singular,  at  first  sight,  that  in  a  work  professedly  unfold- 
ing the  knowledge  of  God,  His  very  Existence  should  be  treated 
as  a  collateral  and  incidental  point — that  the  fundamental  topic 
upon  which  most  theologians  lay  out  tlieir  strength  should  enter 
at  all  only  as  an  obiUr  dictum.  This  apparently  anomalous  pro- 
cednre  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  First,  the  method  of  the 
book  requires  thatall  controversies  should  be  remitted  to  the  third 
part ;  the  Atheistic  among  the  rest.  What  the  child  of  God 
believes  and  knows,  and  as  he  believes  and  knows,  in  its  symme- 
try and  dependence  is  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  first  part.  In 
the  next  place,  no  science  is  required  to  prove — it  accepts,  its  prin- 
ciples. God's  existence  is  as  much  an  intuition  to  the  spiritual 
man  as  the  existence  of  matter  to  the  natural  philosopher.  The 
physical  inquirer,  begins  with  the  assumption  that  matter  is.  The 
theologian,  in  the  same  way,  is  at  liberty  to  begin  with  the  doc- 
trine that  God  is.  The  question  of  His  existence  belongs  to  On- 
tology or  to  Metaphysics  and  not  to  Theology.  It  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  asked  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  spiritual 
perception,  and  who  recognize  no  other  cognition  of  God  but  that 
which  is  analogous  to  our  cognition  of  other  substances  and  their 
properties.  There  are  no  doubjt  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God  upon  ontological  grounds,  but  these  proofs 
give  rise  to  philosophical  opinion  —  not  to  Divine  knowledge. 
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The  only  knowledge,  however,  which  enters  into  theology,  is  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  illumination  of  the  spirit  and  has  all 
the  certainty,  and  force  of  sense.  ''The  understanding  here  is 
something  else  besides  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  the 
Spirit."  Religion  has,  as  Owen  observes,*  its  demonstrations  as 
the  Mathematics  and  Dialectics  have  theirs,  but  the  demonstra- 
tions of  religion  are  spiritual  and  mighty,  and  as  far  removed 
from  those  of  human  wisdom  as  the  heavens  are  from  the  earth. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  theology  is  not  a  science  of  the 
natural,  nor  even  of  the  moral  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a 
science  of  speculative  cognition  at  all.  It  is  the  science  of  a  true 
and  loving  faith.  It  is  the  science  of  that  form  of  knowledge  which 
produces  love,  reverence,  trust,  hope,  and  fear;  which  contains 
the  seeds  of  every ,  holy  exercise  and  habit;  which  understands 
what  is  meant  by  the  glory  of  God  and  rejoices  in  Him  as  the 
full,  satisfying,  everlasting  portion  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  science 
of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man.  Undertaking  to  exhibit 
the  data  of  such  a  science,  which  is  virtually  denied  the  very 
moment  its  principles  are  not  assumed  as  authenticating  them- 
selves, Dr.  B.  would  have  contradicted  the  whole  purpose  of  his 
book,  had  he  turned  the  questions  of  a  Divine  theology  into  the 
forms  of  a  human  philosophy.  Still,  as  grace  presupposes  nature, 
and  spiritual  perception,  natural  apprehension,  the  great  questions 
of  ontology  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  existence  of  God  should 
find  a  place  in  the  polemical  department,  so  that  the  unbeliever 
may  be  left  without  excuse. 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  all  familiar  with  the  splendid 
passage  in  Foster's  essays,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that, 
without  being  possessed  of  omniscience  and  omnipresenc^Jhim- 
self,  it  is  impossible  for  the  atheist  to  reach  the  height  of  knowing 
tliat  there  is  no  God.  The  rhetoric  of  the  passage  we  have  always 
admired,  but  the  logic  appears  to  us  so  transparently  fallacious 
that  we  confess  that  we  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  Dr.  B.'s 
partial  adoption  of  the  argument.  The  simple  truth  that  there  are 
other  existences  beside  ourselves,  "  draws  immediately  after  it," 
Dr.  B.  maintains,  "the  utter  impossibility  of  establishing  the  truth 
of  atheism.  Because  as  there  are  existences  besides  myself,  and  ex- 
terior to  myself,  I  must  explore  the  whole  universe  and  I  must  be 
sure  that  I  have  explored  it  all,  before  it  is  possible  for  me  to  know 
that  one  of  the  existences  exterior  to  myself,  some  of  which  have 
been  proved  -to  be  eternal,  may  not  be  God." — [p.  48.]  Surely 
from  the  terms  of  the  definition,  if  God  is  not  every  where.  He  is 
no  where — and  if  I  have  fully  explored  any  part  of  the  universe 
and  find  that  he  is  not  there,  I  may  have  the  absolute  certainty 
that,  whoever  or  whatever  may  exist  in  other  portions  of  it,   an 
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omnipresent  Being  does  not.  Again,  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
why,  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  God,  it  would  be  a  truth, 
which  a  man  could  not  know,  as  Foster  maintains,  without  knowing 
all  things.  Dr.  B.  simply  affirms  that  in  its  own  nature  this  does 
"  not  admit  of  being  established  or  even  ascertained  by  such 
creatures  as  we  are."  If  an  absolute  commencement  of  existence 
and  the  independence  of  the  finite  were  in  themselves  true, 
(which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  is  no  God),  and  could  be 
apprehended  as  realized  in  any  object  whatever;  if  any  thing 
could  be  known  to  begin  without  being  created  ;  this  would  be  a 
complete  demonstration  that  God,  in  the  sense  of  the" universal, 
all-pervading  cause,  does  not  exist.  It  would  completely  set  aside 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible.  If  we  can  know  any  one  finite  thing 
to  be  independent,  we  can  know  that  such  a  Being  as  our  God  is 
not  in  the  heavens.  If  by  creatures  "  such  as  we  are "  Dr.  B. 
means  creatures  with  our  intuitions  and  beliefs,  his  proposition  is 
true.  Such  creatures  cannot  realize  in  thought  the  finite  as  inde- 
pendent or  self-existent ;  cannot,  in  other  words,  even  think  the 
possibility  of  atheism.  It  is  not,  however,  that '  they  must  know 
all  things  in  order  not  to  know  God  ;  it  is  rather  that  they  know 
nothing  without  knowing  God — the  Divine  existence  being  as 
much  the  condition  of  cognition  as  the  condition  of  existence. 

Theology  being  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  and  all  the 
topics  it  embraces  being  only  so  many  streams  which  empty  into 
this  ocean.  Dr.  B.  has  concentrated  his  energies  upon  the  third 
book  which  is  devoted  to  the  nature,  perfections  and  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  design  is  to  give  the  sum  of  what  we  actually 
know,  and  this  is  done  in  answer  to  two  questions.  Who  is  God  ? 
and  What  is  God  ?  that  is,  by  a  consideration  of  His  names 
and  His  essence.  He  begins  with  the  ISTames,  and  after  explaining 
the  grounds  of  their  multiplicity  and  variety,  unfolds  those  aspects 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections  which  they  respectively  in- 
volve. He  then  proceeds  to  the  Essence  of  God,  as  manifested, 
1st.  in  the  mode  of  His  existence,  under  which  head  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  carefully  evolved,  the  Personality, 
Deity  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  receiving  especial  and  minute 
attention;  and  2d.  in  the  Attributes  of  God,  the  classification  of 
which  has  engaged  Dr.  B.'s  most  earnest  and  patient  labours.  He 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  division  exhaustive  and  complete. 
The  central  ideas  are  those  of  Being,  Personal  Spirit  and  Absolute 
Perfection.  Personal  Spirit  branches  out  into  two  subdivisions, 
according  as  the  notion  of  Intelligence  or  the  notion  of  Rectitude 
predominates.  We  have,  accordingly,  five  classes  of  attributes. 
1.  Those  founded  on  the  notion  of  Being — such  as  simplicit}^,  infin- 
ity, independence,  eternity — these  the  author  calls  Primary  Attri- 
butes. 2.  Those  founded  on  the  notion  of  Personal  Spirit  which 
mplies  intellect,  will  and  power — these  the  author  calls  Essential 
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attributes.  3.  Those  founded  on  that  aspect  of  Personal  existence 
in  which  intelligence  predominates,  in  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  determines  the  nature  of  the  perfec- 
tion— these  the  author  calls  Natural  attributes.  4.  Those  in  which 
Will  or  Rectitude  is  the  predominant  idea,  in  which  the  perfection 
is  determined  by  the  distinction  betwixt  the  good  and  the  bad — 
These  the  author  calls  Moral  attributes.  5.  And  finally  we  have 
another  class  of  properties  which  are  founded  on  the  notion  of 
absolute  perfection — the  ens  realissimum  or  ens  perfectissimum — 
these  he  calls  Consummate  attributes.  Around,  therefore,  the  three 
central  conceptions  of  Being,  Spirit,  Most  Perfect  Being,  we  have 
five  circles  of  light  and  beauty  constantly  and  eternally  revolv- 
ing; two  being,  as  in  EzekiePs  vision,  wheels  within  wheels. 
Given  the  notion  of  God  simply  as  being:  and  you  have  eternity, 
immutability,  infinity,  omnipresence  and  independence.  Given 
God  as  a  Spirit :  you  have  intelligence,  will,  power  ;  branching  on 
the  side  of  intelligence  into  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom — on 
the  side  of  will,  into  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth.  Given 
God  as  a, Most  Perfect  Being:  and  you  have  really  and  emi- 
nently all  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious  and  blessed  in  every 
creature  and  condition,  concentred  infinitely  and  supremely  in 
Him,  the  all-sufl&cient  good,  the  plenitude  of  being,  the  fullness  of 
excellence,  the  all  in  all.  We  think  it  but  justice  to  the  author 
that,  in  relation  to  this  important  portion  of  his  work  he  should  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself: 

n. — 1.  The  perfections  of  God  are  considered  and  treated  in  a  separate 
manner,  and  are  classified,  only  out  of  the  necessity  on  our  part,  that  we 
may,  in  this  manner,  contemplate  God  himself,  more  intelligibly.  They 
are  not,  in  fact,  parts  of  God,  nor  faculties  of  God ;  but  they  are  God 
himself  When  we  mean  to  say  that  he  knows  all  things,  we  express  that 
idea  by  calling  him  Omniscient:  when  we  mean  to  say  that  he  can  do  all 
things,  we  express  that  idea  by  calling  him  Omnipotent :  and  as  both  of 
these  facts  are  true  universally,  necessarily  and  inherently  in  God,  we  express 
that  idea  by  saying,  these  are  Perfections  or  Attributes  of  God.  And  so  of 
all  his  other  Perfections. 

2.  Now  as  God  is  manifest  in  all  things,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjec- 
ture in  how  many  ways  and  upon  how  many  objects,  he  might,  or  does,  make 
his  Perfections  known.     In  effect  every  divine  Perfection  is  infinite  :  and  the 
number  of  Perfections  in  an  infinite  being  is  also  infinite — since  he  is  subject 
to  no  limitation,  and  the  aspects  in  which  he  is  capable  of  manifesting  him- 
self are  illimitable.    As  every  thing  he  does,  has  for  its  foundation  something 
that  he  is,  and  as  every  thing  that  he  is,  can  be  conceived  of  in  various  rela- 
tions to  every  thing  else,  that  he  is :  the  Perfections  which  in  any  particular 
aspect  of  his  being  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  him,  are  apparently  boundless. 
Throughout  his  blessed  Word,  the  ascriptions  of  infinite  perfections  to  him, 
scarcely   admit  of  being  numbered.     In    any  systematic    treatment  of  the 
subject,  therefore,   what  is  wanted  is,  not  a  vain  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
divine  perfections,  and  give  names  to  them  ;  but  the  discovery  and  clear  state- 
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ment  of  a  method  by  which  such  of  them  as  are  known  to  us  may  be 
classified  and  contemplated  by  our  finite  understandmg,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  its  own  nature  and  modes  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

3.  There  are  certain  Perfections  of  God  which  may  be  contemplated  as 
qualifying  his  very  being,  as  well  as  his  other  perfections  ;  conditions,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  without  which  God,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  being, 
or  any  other  perfection.  Such  as  these — to  wit :  that  he  is  Simple,  Infinite, 
Independent,  Self-existent,  Necessary,  Eternal,  Incorporeal,  Immaterial,  Im- 
mense, Incomprehensible,  having  life  in  himself.  These,  and  the  like,  I 
would  place  in  the  first  class,  and  call  them  the  Primary  Attributes  ;  mean- 
ing thereby  to  express  the  idea,  that  these  Attributes  cannot  be  separated 
from  our  conception  of  the  true  God  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  we  say,  that  such 
a  being  exists  at  all,  we  must  necessarily  imply,  that  these,  and  all  such 
things  are  true  concerning  him ;  because,  such  a  being  as  he  is,  cannot  exist 
except  upon  these  conditions — as  inseparable  from  his  existence. 

4.  There  are  other  perfections  of  God,  which  are  necessarily  implied,  in 
the  mode  of  his  being,  as  an  Infinite  Spirit :  perfections,  without  which  we 
cannot  conceive  of  his  being  a  Spirit,  at  all;  nor  conceive,  if  he  is  a  Spirit, 
that  he  either  lives,  or  imparts  lite — or  that  he  exerts  any  of  his  Primary 
Attributes.  As  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  as  he  must  conceive  all  that  he  does,  he 
must  have  an  Intellect :  and  as  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  as  he  does  conceive  and 
act,  he  must  hav^e  a  Will :  and  possessing  an  Intellect  and  Will,  and  acting 
at  all — he  must  possess  Power  commensurate  with  his  nature  and  acts. 
These  I  would  place  in  the  second  class,  and  call  Essential  Attributes  of 
God  ;  intending  thereby  to  express  the  idea  that  God,  as  he  is  not  only  God 
simply  considered— but  as  he  is  God  the  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable 
Spirit,  must  be  endowed  with  Intellect,  Will  and  Power — in  a  manner  cor- 
responding with  his  being,  and  with  his  Primary  Attributes.  Now  there 
are  certain  conditions  to  be  predicated  of  the  Essential  Attiibutes  of  God, 
which  express  more  distinctly  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  perfections 
themselves ;  or  which  open  to  us,  if  we  prefer  to  consider  it  so,  additional 
perfections  of  God ;  and  these  can  be  viewed  more  distinctly,  by  considering 
them  as  related  in  a  manner,  more  or  less  direct,  to  these  Essential  Attri- 
butes.    They  are  such  as  the  following,  to  wit : 

(a)  As  connected  with  the  divine  Intellect:  —  That,  amongst  God's  Es- 
sential Perfections — are,  a  perfect  Intuition  of  himself,  and  of  all  things  else; 
that  he  is  omniscient,  having  an  unsearchable,  incomprehensible  and  eternal 
insight  of  all  that  ever  did,  will  or  could  be ) — that  he  is  the  Fountain  of 
all  Possibilities,  and  all  Ideas,  and  thei'efore  of  all  Truth  ;  and  that,  from  all 
eternity ;  and  by  an  act  of  his  illimitable  Intelligence ;  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  he  should  err. 

(i)  As  connected  with  the  divine  will:  That,  amongst  the  Essential 
Perfections  of  God  are, "  such  as  these,  to  wit :  That  his  will  is  infinitely 
free,  pure  and  active  ;  that,  spontaneously,  by  one  act,  and  from  eternity,  in 
view  of  all  things  existing  in  his  infinite  understanding,  his  most  perfect  will 
determines  all  things ;  that  seeij^g  all  motives,  all  possibilities,  all  ends  and 
means,  the  determinations  of  his  will  are  complete,  immutable  and  most 
sure  ;  that  nothing  is  possible  except  as  he  wills  it,  and  that  any  thing  he 
wills  is  certain  ;  and  that  he  wills  every  thing,  not  one  by  one,  but  all  as  a 
part  of  the  boundless  scheme  which  he  proposes  and  the  glorious  ends  he 
designs. 
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(c)  As  connected  with  the  divine  power:  That  God  does  and  can  do, 
whatever  does  not  in  itself  involve  a  contradiction ;  that  his  Power  is  of 
every  kind,  and  extends  to  every  object,  and  acts  in  every  form  and  unto 
every  end,  and  that  throughout  the  universe,  and  through  eternity ;  so  that 
no  appreciable  resistance  can  be  conceived  of,  to  him  ;  and  that  no  exertion 
or  effort  can  be  conceived  of  as  being  made  by  him ;  he  is  omnipotent. 

5.  There  arises  a  third  ground  of  distinction  amongst  the  Attributes  of 
God,  as  advancing  from  the  primary  conception  of  him  merely  as  an  Infinite 
and  Self-existent  being — we  pass  onward  through  the  consideration  of  him  as 
an  Infinite  Spirit,  and  arrive  at  the  view  of  him,  in  which  he  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  Infinite  Spirit,  under  a  particular  aspect ;  namely,  under  the 
aspect  of  possessing  the  perfections  of  that  boundless  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
which  have  relation  to  that  special  distinction  which  we  call  True  and 
False.  While  it  is  certain  that  a  spirit  must  possess  Intelligence,  and  an 
Infinite  Spirit  must  possess  infinite  Inlelligence;  yet  the  special  relevancy  of 
a  particular  kind  of  Knowledge  and  the  special  Wisdom  connected  there- 
with, to  a  special  aspect  of  his  being,  and  to  our  special  relations  to  him  ; 
begets  a  complete,  and  to  us  trancendently  important  distinction  amongst 
the  Perfections  of  God.  Here  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  observed,  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  true  and  false  :  in  the  next  class  upon  the  distinction  of 
Good  and  Evil.  The  Perfections  of  the  former  kind,  I  would  place  in  the 
Third  Class,  and  call  them  the  Natural  Attributes  of  God ;  partly,  as  ex- 
pressing the  nearest  approximation  of  the  nature  of  God  to  that  of  the 
creature.  Since  of  all  spiritual  things  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  those  in 
which  the  creature — which  perceives  the  eternal  and  ineffaceable  distinction 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  is  naturally  and  universally  most  capable  of 
growing.  And  partly,  as  expressing  a  distinction — more  slight,  between 
them  and  the  class  immediately  preceding,  and  more  marked  between  them 
and  the  class  immediately  following. 

6.  In  like  manner  when  we  conceive  of  this  All-knowing  and  All-wise 
Spirit,  which  fills  immensity,  as  taking  notice  of  that  distinction  we  express 
by  the  words  good  and  evil ;  and  as  being  actuated  by  such  affections  as 
Love  and  Aversion  ;  and  conceive  of  such  qualities  as  Goodness  and  Mercy, 
or  Anger  and  Wrath,  as  attending  their  exercise ;  and  then  conceive  of 
these  being  all  ordered  in  Justice,  Truth  and  Long-suffering  ;  it  is  manifest 
that  a  view  of  him  is  obtained,  different  from  any  hitherto  presented.  I 
would  therefore  establish  a  Fourth  Class,  and  refer  to  it  such  Perfections  as 
Holiness,  Goodness,  Graciousness,  Love,  Mercifulness,  Long-suffering, 
Justice,  Truth  and  the  like ;  and  call  them  the  Moral  Attributes  of  God. 
Meaning  thereby  such  perfections  as  we  find  some  trace  of  in  our  moral  nature, 
and  which  all  point  to  that  eternal  and  ineffaceable  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  already  suggested. 

7.  And  finally,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  there  are  other  concep- 
tions of  God,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  exhibiting  him  to  us, 
in  a  manner  different  from  any  suggested,  in  the  four  preceding  classes. 
For  there  are  views  of  him  which  necessarily  embrace  every  thing ;  which 
necessarily  show  him  to  us  in  the  completeness  of  all  his  Perfections.  I 
would,  therefore,  establish  a  Fifth  Class,  and  refer  to  it  what  I  will  call  the 
Infinite  Actuosity  of  God,  that  is,  the  ceaseless  movement  of  his  Infinite 
Life  ;  also  his  Infinite  supremacy,  that  is  the  consummate  dominion  of  that 
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Infinite  Life  of  God ;  also  his  Omnipresence,  his  All-sufficiency,  his  Infinite 
Fulness  or  Infinitude,  his  consummate  Perfection,  his  absolute  Oneness  and 
his  unutterable  Blessedness.  And,  as  expressive  of  the  particular  ground  of 
distinction  in  these  Perfections,  I  would  call  them  Consummate  Attributes  of 
God. 

According  to  this  method  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  God  successively, 
1.  As  he  is  an  Infinite  being  an(i  endowed  with  the  proper  perfections 
thereof:  2.  As  he  is  an  infinite  Spirit,  and  endowed  with  the  proper  perfections 
thereof:  3.  As  being  both,  and  endowed  with  all  perfections  that  belong  to 
both,  considered  with  reference  to  the  eternal  and  ineffaceable  distinction  be- 
tween true  and  false,  which  is  the  tundamental  distinction  with  which  our 
own  rational  faculties  are  conversant :  4.  As  being  endowed  with  all  per- 
fections, considered  with  reference  to  the  eternal  and  inefiaceable  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  which  is  the  fundamental  distinction  with  which  our 
moral  faculties  are  conversant :  5.  As  being  endowed  with  all  perfections 
which  underlie,  which  embrace,  or  which  result  from  the  union  of  all  the 
preceding  perfections.  And  so  the  classes  of  his  perfections  would  necessa- 
rily be :  1.  Those  called  Primary  Attributes,  that  is,  such  as  belong  to  an 
Infinite  and  Self-existent  being,  simply  considered  :  2.  Essential  Attributes, 
that  is,  those  belonging  to  such  a  being  considered  essentially  as  an  infinite 
Spirit :  3.  Natural  Attributes,  that  is,  such  as  appertain  to  an  Infinite  Spirit 
considered  naturally  rather  than  morally  or  essentially  :  4.  Moral  Attributes, 
that  is,  such  as  appertain  to  such  a  being,  considered  morally,  rather  than 
naturally  or  essentially:  5.  Consummate  Attributes,  that  is,  such  as  appertain 
to  such  a  being  considered  completely  and  absolutely.  To  the  developement 
of  these  conceptions,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Infinite  Perfections  of  God 
as  thus  classified,  the  five  following  chapters  will   be  devoted,     [pp.  262-6.] 

Were  we  to  venture  a  criticism  upon  this  elaborate  and  careful 
classification  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
consideration  of  Spirit  in  its  Personal  unity,  as  involving  intellect 
and  will,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  enumeration  should 
proceed  at  once  to  its  obvious  subdivisions.  Nothing  would  be 
lost,  bj  this  arrangement,  to  the  completeness  of  the  catalogue, 
while  much  would  be  gained  in  the  improvement  of  the  nomen- 
clature. Primary  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  epithet  to  apply  to 
the  attributes  of  God,  as  it  carries  the  intimation  that  some  are 
secondary  and  subordinate.  Natural  is  not  the  directest  antithesis 
to  moral.  Essential  and  Natural  are  likely  to  be  confounded.  By 
the  omission  proposed,  what  the  author  calls  Primary  attributes,  he 
might  denominate  Essential — a  word  evidently  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  properties  of  a  being,  in  which  existence  and  essence  co- 
incide. The  second  class  of  attributes  founded,  on  the  conception 
of  Spirit  as  intelligent,might  then  be  called  Intellectual.  The  third, 
founded  on  the  conception  of  Spirit  as  moral,  might  retain  its 
present  name.  We  should  then  have  Essential,  Intellectual, 
Moral  and  Consummate — and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  not  a  single  perfection  enumerated  by  the  author,  or  capable  of 
being  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  which  may  not  be  reduced  to 
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one  of  these  four  heads.  Omnipotence  may  strike  some  as  an  ex- 
ception. Accustomed  to  regard  it  as  the  simple  energy  of  God's 
will,  directed  by  intelligence,  they  can  find  no  place  for  it,  unless 
the  capital  idea  of  the  Unity  of  Spirit  is  retained  as  a  ground  of 
division.  But  the  truth  is,  it  belongs  to-  the  Consummate  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  the  conception  of  it  becomes  not  only  grand  but 
glorious,  when  it  is  contemplated  as  the  fulness  of  God  expressing 
itself  in  act — not  only  as  a  combination  of  intelligence  and  will,  but  a 
combination  of  intelligence,  goodness  and  will — an  energy  of  the 
Divine  Life.  - 

In  the  fourth  book,  which  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  of  all  the  manifestations 
which  God  has  made  of  Himself  to  man,  the  author  has  been 
most  signally  successful.  Some  portions  of  it  we  have  read  with 
feelings  approaching  to  rapture.  The  theme  is  a  grand  one.  Crea- 
tion, Providence,  Eedemption,  God's  Works  of  Nature  and 
Grace — these  are  the  mighty  theatres  in  which  the  Divine  actor  is 
presented.  And  surely  it  is  a  task  of  no  common  magnitude  to 
write  a  drama,  the  plot  of  which  shall  be  the  unfolding,  upon  a 
scale  worthy  of  His  glory,  of  that  awful  and  august  Being  whose 
prerogative  it  is,  while  essentially  light,  to  dwell  in  thick  darkness  ! 
Dr.  B.  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  theme,  and  he  who  can  rise  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  picture  he  has  drawn  without  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  majesty,  sublimity,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
without  an  impression  of  the  Divine  glory  which  gives  a  new 
lustre  to  the  objects  of  nature,  and  a  richer  significance  to  the  history 
of  man ;  he  that  can  study  the  seven  chapters  of  this  book  and  not 
be  penetrated  with  the  profoundest  gratitude  that  he  has  been 
made  capable  of  such  conceptions  as  are  successively  brought  be- 
fore him,  is  insensible  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  poetry,  lovely  in 
art,  and  divine  in  truth.  The  legitimate  effect  would  seem  to  be, 
to  make  us  blind  to  every  thing  but  God.  We  should  see  Him  in 
the  stars,  hear  Him  in  the  winds,  catch  His  smile  in  the  calm 
serenity  of  the  sky,  and  in  the  gayety  of  the  fields  discern  the  dim 
reflection  of  His  goodness.  Every  dumb  thing  should  become 
gifted  with  a  tongue  to  proclaim  its  Maker's  name.  In  the  light 
of  these  discussions,  nature  becomes  an  august  temple  which  God 
dwells  in  and  irradiates  with  His  light;  all  created  things,  a  vast 
congregation  of  worshippers,  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  shines 
over  all  and  upon  all,  is  the  burden  of  that  mighty  chorus  of  praise 
and  doxology,  which  is  ever  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  Almighty 
from  all  above  and  all  below.  Who  does  not  rejoice  that  such  a 
God  reigns  ?  Who  does  not  glory  in  this,  that  he  knows,  and  is 
capable  of  knowing  such  a  being?  What  meaningless  things  are 
we,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  it  supreme  intelligence  and 
love  are  banished  from  the  world  ?  It  is  theology  which  puts  life 
into  natural  science.     Laws  and  phenomena  are  absolutely  dead 
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things,  if  viewed  only  in  themselves.  They  are  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics traced  upon  a  wall  or  a  monument,  which  exhibit  marks 
of  intelligence  and  design,  but  which  human  ingenuity  has  not  yet 
deciphered.  The  key  is  wanted  to  unlock  their  secrets.  That  k^ey 
to  nature  is  the  knowledge  of  God.  That  makes  the  senseless  sym^ 
bol  pregnant  with  meaning,  the  dead  image  instinct  with  life. 
The  obscure  characters  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  become  radi- 
ant with  light,  and  what  to  the  eye  of  ignorance  and  unbelief  was 
an  incomprehensible  scrawl — like  a  page  of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  a 
fly  or  a  worm — become  immortal  scenes  in  the  epic  of  eternal  truth 
and  Providence.  No  wonder  the  whole  congregation  rose  when 
Massilon  pronounced  those  sublime  words,  God  alone  is  great.  And 
of  all  bein^  the  blindest  is  that  burlesque  upon  his  species  who 
can  dwell  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  the  Divine  riches,  where  God 
surrounds  him  at  every  step,  and  permeates  with  his  influence 
every  department  of  being,  and  yet  he  cannot  see  Him.  He  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  his  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  dog 
which  sees  only  bright  points  in  the  firmament,  or  green  spots  on 
the  globe.  The  -  incapacity  of  the  brute  for  science  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  incapacity  of  the  fool  for  theology — and  astronomy 
and  botany  are  not  more  simply  and  really  explanations  of  the  bright 
points  and  green  spots,  to  the  natural  philosopher,  than  the  glory 
of  God  is  tne  secret  of  these  sciences  to  the  man  of  spiritual 
discernment. 

Dr.  B.  begins  this  book  by  a  very  precise  expression  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  great  problem  of  modern  Philosophy — Are  the 
infinite  and  absolute  positive  affirmations  of  intelligence,  or  are 
they  simply  negative  and  contradictory  extremes  of  all  positive 
thought?  The  question  is,  not  whether  we  can  comprehend  the 
infinite,  though  that  extravagance  has  been  maintained,  but 
whether  we  can  know^  that  the  infinite  exists,  as  really  and  as  truly 
as  we  know  that  the  finite  exists.  Is  it,  in  other  words,  an  original 
datum  of  couciousness,  manifested  in  every  cognition  of  the  limited 
and  conditioned  ?  Dr.  B.  maintains  that  it  is.  He  concurs  with 
the  great  body  of  Divines  in  asserting  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
infinite  and  absolute  a  positive  and  substantive  value,  involving 
the  apprehension  of  existence,  but  not  the  comprehension  of  the 
things  in  themselves.  His  conclusion  is  exactly  that  of  Cousin  in 
the  latest  form  in  which  he  expressed  his  doctrine,  though  not  that 
of  Cousin  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  so  successfully  combatted 
by  Sir  Wra.  Hamilton.  We  have  always  thought  that,  in  this 
celebrated  controversy,  both  parties  were  wrong  and  both  were 
right.  Cousin  was  wrong  in  vindicating  to  reason  an  absolute 
comprehension  of  the  God-head ;  and  Sir  Wm.'s  refutation  of 
this  doctrine  is  triumphant  and  complete.  Sir  William  was  wrong 
in  denying  the  reality  of  the  infinite  to  be  a  positive  affirmation  of 
ntelligence  and  resolving  the  belief  of  it  into  an  impotence  of 
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xnmd  to  realize  either  of  two  contradictory  extremes,  though  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  thought,  one  had  to  be  accepted  as  necessary. 
Cousin  was  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the  relations  of  the  finite 
and  infinite  were  eternal,  necessary,  and  fully  intelligible  ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam wrong  in  maintaining  that  they  were  wholly  and  completely 
unknown.  Cousin  arrogated  too  much  ;,Sir  "William  too  little  to 
intelligence.  The  tendency  of  philosophy  with  the  one  was  to 
deny  all  ignorance;  the  tendency  with  the  other  to  deny  all 
knowledge.  The  truth  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  in  the  mid- 
dle —  in  medio  tmtissimus  ibis.  Partial  knowledge  and  Partial 
ignorance  are  the  mingled  inheritance  of  man*  Of  the  infinite  we 
know  that  it  is,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is.  God  is  as  essen- 
tially incomprehensible,  as  he  is  inevitably  apprehensible.  In  the 
pithy  words  of  Charnock  who  herein  expresses  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  church  of  God  in  all  ages :  "Though  God  be  so  inaccessible, 
that  we  cannot  know  Him  perfectly,  yet  He  is  so  much  in  the 
light  that  we  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant  of  Him.  As  he  cannot 
be  comprehended  in  his  essence,  He  cannot  be  unknown  in  His 
existence  ;  'tis  as  easy  by  reason  to  understand  that  He  is,  as  it  is 
diflScult  to  know  what  He  is." 

The  conception  of  God,  as  the  Absolute,  in  the  sense  of  the 
fulness  and  perfection  of  being  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  and 
from  which  nothing  can  be  taken ;  the  totality,  eminently  or  really, 
of  all  existence — the  conception  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  in  the 
sense  of  an  exemption  from  all  restrictions  and  limitations  either 
upon  His  essence  or  perfections  ;  infinite  because  absolute  and  ab- 
solute because  infinite — this  conception  has  not  only  ever  been  a 
positive  and  regulative  principle  of  the  human  mind,  but  is  an 
irresistible  afiirmation  of  the  human  reason.  Even  those  who  have 
denied  to  it,  as  Kant  did,  an  objective  reality  have  been  constrained 
to  admit  its  subjective  necessity.  To  say  that  God  is  wholly  un- 
known and  wholly  incapable  of  being  known  is  to  annihilate  the 
possibility  of  religion.  The  wholly  inconceivable  is  relatively  to 
us  the  wholly  non-existent.  When  we  say  that  the  infinite  cannot 
be  comprehended  we  mean  much  more  than  that  our  conceptions 
of  it  are  inadequate  and  defective;  we  mean  wholly  to  exclude  it, 
as  it  exists  in  itself,  from  the  domain  of  science.  Its  existence  is 
an  original  and  primary  belief;  its  properties  and  relations,  beyond 
partial  manifestations  in  the  region  of  the  finite,  transcend  the 
sphere  of  Logic.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Kant  have  shown, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  that  nothing  but  contradiction 
emerges,  when  we  apply  the  laws  of  finite  thought  to  what  is  con- 
fessedly beyond  them.  To  bring  the  infinite  within  the  sphere  of 
the  understanding  is  to  limit,  to  define  it ;  to  think  it  as  a  term  of 
syllogism  is  to  condition  it.  It  becomes  one  among  many.  Hence 
Boethius"^  was,  in  our  judgment,  right — Aristotle  before  him 
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right,  in  pronouncing  a  science  of  the  infinite  to  be  impossible.  It 
implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This  principle,  too  much  over- 
looked by  divines,  is  pregnant  with  most  important  results  in  its 
bearing  upon  theological  systems.  It  shows  where  we  can  reason 
and  explain  ;  and  where  we  can  only  pause  and  adore.  In  every 
question  which  touches  the  immediate  connection  of  the  infinite 
with  the  finite,  and  the  solution  of  which  depends  upon  the  com- 
prehension of  the  infinite,  as  a  definite  thing,  it  is  intuitively 
obvious,  that  the  solution  must  be  impossible;  and  every  system 
which  attempts  the  solution  only  degrades  God  to  the  form  and 
stature  of  a  man.  There  is  in  theology  a  region  which  must  be 
left  to  the  dominion  of  faith  ;  it  can  never  be  entered  with  the  torch 
of  Logic.  And  most  fundamental  errors  proceed  from  a  disregard 
of  this  significant  fact  and  are  only  abortive  efibrts  to  define  the 
indefinable.  The  Socinian  hopes  by  searching  to  find  out  God, 
and  because  he  cannot  think  the  Trinity  according  to  the  laws  of 
Logic,  he  denies  its  existence.  The  Arminian  vainly  seeks  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  an  infinite  understanding,  and  because  pre- 
destination and  free  will,  in  finite  relations,  do  not  consist,  he  ex- 
tends his  conclusion  bej'ond  the  legitimate  contents  of  his  premises. 
He  forgets  that  the  same  reason  which  intuitively  gives  us  man's 
freedom,  intuitively  gives  us  God's  prescience ;  and  that  the  con- 
tradiction between  them  emerges  only  when  professing  to  think 
them  as  they  are  in  God,  we  really  think  them  as  they  would  be 
in  man.  Upon  no  other  ground  than  a  total  denial  of  any  logjcal 
comprehension,  and  therefore,  of  any  science  of  the  infinite,  can 
the  harmony  of  faith  and  reason  be  maintained.  Whenever  we 
directly  touch  the  infinite,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  mystery, 
and  a  religion  which  has  no  mysteries  is  simply  a  religion  that 
has  no  God.  Dr.  B.  has  devoted  a  chapter  ot  surpassing  beaaf^'' 
and  interest  to  this  whole  subject.  These  confiicts  betwixt  faith 
and  reason,  or  rather  faith  and  our  faculties  of  comparison,  he 
calls  the  Paradoxes  of  the  Gospel.  He  shows  that  they  "  are  all 
to  be  found  located  along  that  line,  in  which  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  the  Divine  and  the  human  elements  in  religion,  at  once 
unite  and  are  separated,  and  therefore,  all  belong,  not  so  much  to 
a  separate  consideration  of  any  particular  part  of  religion,  as  to  a 
general  estimate  of  religion  as  a  system."  He  further  adds, 
what  harmonizes  with  all  tiiat  we  have  said,  "  that  the  only  method 
of  their  solution,  is  the  application  to  them  of  a  simple  evangelism, 
and  a  thorough  philosophy  combined  ;  for  the  lack  of  which,  on 
the  one  side,  or  the  other,  there  is  sometimes  found  so  much  ex- 
travagance, and  at  other  times,  so  much  shallowness,  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  most  important  truth  is  stated." — [p.  522.]  Dr.  B. 
fully  appreciates  the  high  and  awful  problems  with  which  the  soul 
of  the  believer  has  to  grapple  and  recognizes  a  Divine  wisdom  in 
faith  which  mocks  the  efibrts  of  an  earth-born  philosophy.    There 
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are  things  to  be  believed  and  adored,  whose  glory  departs  the 
very  moment  you  compress  them  to  the  dimensions  of  any  finite 
forms  of  thought.  They  spurn  the  bandages  of  logic.  As  well 
wrap  a  giant  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy  as  these  myste- 
ries in  the  terms  of  argument.  Man  has  nobler  functions  than  to 
deduce  and  comprehend.  Faith  is  before  knowledge  and  resumes 
its  jurisdiction  when  knowledge  ceases.  Comprehension,  after 
all,  is  a  very  narrow  territory,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  illimi- 
table region  of  mystery,  a  region  from  which  we  emerge  into  the 
light  of  knowledge  by  faith,  and  when  knowledge  fai$,  we  fall 
back  upon  the  guidance  of  faith  again.  As  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject the  following  passage  from  Dr.  B.  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  reader : 

4.  We  often  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  religion  as  presented  in  the  works 
of  infidels  and  heretics.  But  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  so  much  as  once 
thought  of,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  difl&culties  which  the  soul  of  the 
true  believer  has  mastered.  Satan  does  not  reveal  his  strength  to  his  willing 
followers.  The  spirit  which  rests  in  the  shallow  doubts  which  outlie  the  wide 
frontiers  of  divine  truth,  never  approaches  the  real  problems  over  which  the 
heart  agonizes,  and  before  which  the  intellect  recoils.  If  the  inward  strug- 
gles of  any  earnest  Christian  spirit  in  the  progressive  development  of  its  divine 
life,  were  distinctly  recorded,  so  that  they  could  be  carefully  considered  by 
others  ;  they  would  show  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  utter  insignificance 
and  hoUowness,  the  pitiable  ignorance  and  baseness,  of  the  common  pretexts 
of  unbelievers.  These  great  spiritual  battles  are  fought  around  and  within 
these  citadels — these  strongholds  of  God,  in  each  of  which  is  intrenched  one 
of  these  great  Gospel  Paradoxes.  And  if  our  eyes  were  opened  so  that  we 
could  see  at  one  glance  the  whole  vanguard  of  the  church  militant,  we 
should  behold  encamped  around,  or  lodged'  within  these  very  battlements, 
the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  the  Lord ;  some  safely  and  serenely  re- 
posing on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  having  won  the  great  victory  ;  some  discom- 
fited, yet  still  renewedly  girding  themselves  for  the  Hfe  battle;  some  calmly 
watching  and  pondering,  till  the  signal  falls  for  the  new  onset;  some  in  the 
very  heat  and  desperate  grapple  of  the  imminent  deadly  breach  !  Who  can 
pass  his  eye,  even  in  thought,  around  their  glorious  ranks,  without  wonder, 
and  love,  and  joy  ;  without  perceiving  under  a  new  aspect,  the  high  commu- 
nion of  the  redeemed  of  God — in  this  form  of  their  union  with  and  in 
Christ ! 

5.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  imagine  that  we  can  gain  any  thing,  either  in  the 
power  or  the  distinctness  of  our  spiritual  experience,  by  avoiding  these 
sublime  meditations,  And  it  is  another  error  not  less  fatal,  to  suppose  that 
the  Gospel  is  commended  to  the  soul  of  man,  by  our  poor  attempts  to  lower 
the  terms  of  these  grand  paradoxes,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 
The  difficulty  is  not  created  by  the  Gospel :  it  lies  in  the  infinite  nature  of 
the  case — and  in  the  eternal  nexus  wherein  God  stands  related  to  his  own 
universe.  As  I  have  intimated  before,  so  much  of  the  difficulty  as  can  be 
solved  at  all,  can  be  solved  only  through  the  most  intense  application  of  the 
plan  of  Salvation,  to  the  most  profound  realities  of  the  case  ;  a  result  to  which 
all  superficial  philosophy  and  all   shallow  evangelism,  unitedly  or  separately. 
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are  utterly  incompetent.  Open  them,  as  bottomless  chasms  across  the  path- 
way to  eternity  :  pile  them  up,  as  impassable  mountains  in  the  way  toward 
the  New  Jerusalem  :  and  then  you  will  not  only  tell  the  whole  truth — but 
you  will  so  tell  it  that  the  soul  of  man  can  both  understand  and  believe  it. 
It  is  after  that,  only,  we  can  know — or  that  we  care  to  know,  how  these 
mountains  can  be  brought  low,  these  vallies  be  filled,  these  rough  places  be 
made  smooth,  these  crooked  ones  become  straight,  and  a  highway  be  made 
for  the  Lord  and  for  his  redeemed  ! 

6.  And  after  all  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  logical  faculty,  that  man 
escapes  perdition.  Our  faith  does  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.  It  is  with  the  heart  that  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness. It  is  not  merely — nay,  it  is  not  even  chiefly — upon  what  we  call  our 
reason  that  the  power  of  God's  grace  manifests  itself  in  the  new  creation  ; 
and  so  it  is  not  mainly,  much  less  merely,  by  means  of  philosophy — no  mat- 
ter how  pure  and  deep,  that  God  can  be  fully  comprehended,  much  less 
embraced. — [pp.  522-4.] 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Dr.  B.  through  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  These  are 
Creation,  Providrence,  Eedemption,  Man  himself,  and  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  As  Dr.  B.  enumerates  them,  "God  may  be  known 
as  manifested  in  His  works,  God  the  Creator ;  He  may  be  known 
as  manifested  in  His  dominion  and  reign,  the  God  of  Providence; 
He  may  be  known  as  manifested  in  human  nature,  the  Word  made 
flesh  ;  He  may  be  known  as  manifested  in  the  New  Creation, 
God  the  Spirit ;  He  may  be  known  as  manifested  in  Revelation, 
the  God  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  He  may  be  known  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Conscious  Existence  of  man,  God  the  Maker  and  Re- 
newer  of  the  human  soul." — [p.  330.]  To  each  of  these  topics  a 
chapter  is  devoted. 

Up  to  this  point  the  work  has  been  mainly  inductive — it  has 
followed  up  successive  streams  of  observation  and  of  fact  until 
they  disembogued  into  the  fulness  of  God.  It  commenced  with 
a  survey  of  man,  as  consciousness  and  universal  experience  testify 
that  he  is.  It  then  contemplated  the  revealed  economy  in  reference 
to  the  recovery  and  redemption  of  our  race,  the  inquiry  still  turn- 
ing only  upon  facts.  The  particulars  thus  collected  are  all  gen- 
eralized into  those  manifestations  of  God  which  constitute  the  sum 
and  substance  of  our  knowledge  of  His  name.  Having  induc- 
tively reached  the  conclusions  of  the  third  book,  the  fourth  re- 
capitulates all  the  fields  of  observation  which  lie  before  us  and 
verifies  the  results  which  we  have  successively  attained.  Induc- 
tion having  by  an  ascending  series  conducted  us  to  God,  we  then, 
descend,  in  the  way  of  what  Dr.  B.  calls  deduction,  through  the 
creation,  primitive  state  and  subsequent  fall  of  man,  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  found  him  at  the  opening  of  the  first  book. 
His  present  ruin  and  misery  are  vindicated  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  previously   established,  "  mortal  existence  and  divine 
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truth  are  brought  face  to  face,"  and  the  great  problem  of  human 
destiny  as  it  relates  ta  individuals  and  the  race  calmly  encounter- 
ed. The  questions  discussed  are  among  the  most  intricate  that 
can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of 
moral  government  in  its  essential  and  fundamental  doctrines  and 
in  the  gracious  modifications  which  it  has  assumed  towards  onr 
race.  Primeval  innocence,  the  Oovenantof  Works,  the  Entrance  of 
Sin,  the  Fall  of  the  Species,  Election  and  Redemption — this  is  the 
scale  of  descending  inquiry  which  is  measured  in  the  book  before 
us — these  the  momentous  questions  upon  which  we  must  bring  to 
bear  all  that  we  know  of  God.  These  weighty  topics  are 
dispatched  in  about  sixty  pages — a  clear  proof  that  the  author,  in 
rigid  adherence  to  his  method,  has  remitted  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  questions,  to  his  third  part.  He  has  confined  himself  main- 
ly to  a  connected  exhibition  of  scripture  facts  and  doctrines,  with 
a  reference  here  and  there  to  the  moral  and  psychological  laws 
which  are  supposed  to  underlie  them.  The  covenant  of  works, 
in  its  general  features  and  specific  provisions,  he  has  ably  pre- 
sented, except  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  in  man's  rela- 
tions to  Grod,  contemplated  in  the  promise  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned. That  change  was  from  a  servant  to  a  son.  Adoption  is 
the  crowning  blessing  of  both  covenants — the  rich  prize  offered  to 
our  race  in  the  garden  and  secured  to  believers  on  the  cross.  Un- 
der the  law  of  nature  man  was  a  subject  and  God  a  ruler.  The 
Covenant  of  Works  was  an  interposition  of  grace  by  means  of 
which  man  might  become  a  child  and  God  a  father,  and  the  filial 
relation  supersede  that  of  simple  and  naked  law.  This  glorious 
adoption,  which  makes  paternal  love  and  goodness,  instead  of  onr 
own  merits,  the  measure  of  our  expectations  and  security — this 
priceless  blessing  which  Adam  failed  to  secure,  is  what  Christ  has 
won  for  us. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  B.  had  dwelt  more  largely  on 
the  nature  of  sin — and  particularly  the  first  sin  —  as  involving 
essentially  the  notion  of  apostacy.  If  he  had  shown  that,  as  a 
subjective  state,  it  was  a  falling  away  from  God,  and  contained 
seminally  the  elements  of  every  species  of  transgression ;  that  it 
was,  in  truth,  the  universal  principle  of  sin,  the  malignity  of 
Adam's  guilt  and  the  righteousness  of  God's  judgment  would 
have  been  more  vividly  impressed.  These  notions  are  implied, 
but  they  are  not  brought  out  with  the  prominence  and  emphasis 
that  their  importance  deserves.  Indeed  the  whole  question  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  sin  in  the  mind  of  Adam,  how  a  holy  crea- 
ture could  sin — the  beginning  and  the  steps  of  the  process — is  not 
fairly  and  fully  encountered.  We  are  told  that  man,  as  a  creature, 
was  necessarily  fallible — but  Dr.  B.  is  too  good  a  logician  not  to 
know  that  a  posse  ad  esse  non  valet  consequentia.  To  say  that 
man  was  created  so  that  he  might  sin  is  not  to  say  that  he  would 
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sin.  And  when  he  has  sinned,  it  is  no  explanation  of  the  fact  to 
say  that  he  could  sin.  A  man  builds  a  house — to  tell  us  that  he 
could  build  it  is  not  to  tell  us  why  he  built  it.  The  pinch  of  the 
question  is,  how  Adam  came  to  use  his  power  to  sin  ?  He  was 
able  to  stand  or  able  to  fall.  Why  did  he  choose  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former?  Freedom  of  will  enters  here  only  to  connect 
responsibility  with  the  act,  to  give  it  moral  significance  and  value, 
but  not  to  give  the  grounds  of  it.  Dr.  B.  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate the  elements  of  wickedness  wliich  entered  into  Adam's 
first  disobedience — "  unbelief,  inordinate  desire  of  forbidden 
knowledge,  presumptuous  aspirations  after  equality  with  God, 
the  pride  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  appetite,  the  inordinate  mu- 
tual devotion  of  loving  hearts,  credulity  under  skilful  tempta- 
tion"— but  the  question  is,  how  these  elements  ever  got  possession 
of  a  heart  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  delighting  in  spiritual 
conformity  with  His  law  ?  We  wish  that  Dr.  B.  had  given  more 
attention  to  this  profoundly  interesting  question  ;  that  he  had 
resolutely  undertaken  to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  the  origin  of 
sin  in  a  holy  being,  or  to  show,  upon  philosophical  grounds, 
that  it  is  incapable  of  solution.  Had  he  with  his  evangelical 
views  grappled  with  it,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  done,  he  might  have 
favoured  us  with  more  satisfactory  results.  That  he  has  not  done 
so  is  simply  an  omission,  and  an  omission,  perhaps,  incidental  to 
the  nature  of  his  plan. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  we  differ  from  the  author 
upon  any  subject.  We  have  such  profound  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment, that  whenever  our  opinions  have  not  been  in  accordance 
w4th  his,  we  have  felt  that  the  presumption  was  against  us,  and 
that  modesty  and  caution  became  us  until  we  had  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  grounds  of  our  conclusions.  Dr.  B.  is  no  rash  thinker, 
and  because  he  is  no  rash  thinker,  we  specially  regret  that  we 
cannot  concur  with  him  in  his  views  of  hereditary  depravity  and 
imputed  sin.  We  understand  Dr.  B.  to  teach,  that  the  native 
character  of  man  is  determined  by  the  natural,  and  not  by  the 
federal,  relations  of  Adam  ;  that  we  are  born  sinners,  because 
Adam  our  father  was  a  sinner,  and  begat  us  under  the  law  that 
like  must  propagate  like.  We  understand  him  further  as  teach- 
ing, that  inherent  corruption  of  nature  is  prior,  in  the  order  of 
thought,  to  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  so  that  unless  we  were 
born  sinners  we  could  not  be  involved  in  his  curse.*    In  direct 


*The  passages  to  which  we  refer  are  the  following : 

4.1  have  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  when  expressly  considering  the  Covenant 
of  Works,  that  the  whole  family  of  man  was  necessarily  and  was  expressly  embraced 
in  its  stipulations — and  must,  as  the  case  might  be,  roceive  its  reward/ or  incur  its 
penalty.  Treating  now  of  the  penalty  alone,  it  may  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to 
the  Btatemeut   of  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  was  incurred  by  Adam,  to  point  out 
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contradiction  to  these  statements,  the  truth  to  us  seems  to  be,  that 
the  moral  character  of  the  race  is  determined  by  the  federal,  and 
not  by  the  natural  relations  of  Adam,  and  that  inherent  depravity 
is  the  judicial  result,  and  not  the  formal  ground,  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  his  sin.  Natural  headship,  in  our  judgment,  does  nothing 
more  than  define  the  extent  of  federal  representation.  It  answers 
the  question.  Who  were  included  in  the  covenant?  Those  de- 
scending from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation.  But  apart  from  the 
idea  of  trusteeship,  or  federal  headship,  Adam,  it  appears  to  us, 
would  have  been  no  more  than  any  other  parent.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  single  circumstance  of  being  first  in  a  series  to  change  the 
character  of  the  relation,  and  no  reason,  therefore,  why  a  first  father, 
considered  exclusively  as  a  father,  should  have  any  more  eifect 
upon  his  issue  than  a  second  or  third.  The  law  of  like  begetting 
like  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  transmission  of  sin.  That  law 
contemplates  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  and  not  the  propa- 
gation of  accidental  differences.  Every  kind  generates  beings  of  the 
same  kind,  but  there  is  no  law  which  secures  the  reproduction  of 

precisely  the  grounds  upon  which,  under  the  case  as  it  stood,  that  penalty  must  em- 
brace all  his  ordinary  posterity  in  the  same  ruin  which  overtook  hiip.  There  are  two 
great  facts,  both  of  them  clear  and  transcendent,  which  unitedly  control  the  case.  The 
first  \s,  that  Adara  was  the  natural  head  and  common  progenitor  of  his  race.  Tho 
human  family  is  not  only  of  one  blood,  as  has  been  proved  in  another  place,  but  the 
blood  of  Adara  is  that  one  blood.  The  whole  Scriptures  are  subverted,  and  humaa 
life  is  the  grossest  of  all  enigmas,  if  this  be  not  true.  If  it  be  true,  nothing  is  more 
inevitable  than  that  whatever  change  may  have  been  produced  on  the  whole  nature 
of  Adam  by  his  Fall — of  which  I  shall  speak  presently — before  the  existence  of  any  of 
his  issue,  must  have  been  propagated  through  all  succeeding  generations.  If  there  is 
any  thing  perfectly  assured  to  us,  it  is  the  steadfastness  of  the  order  of  nature,  in  the 
perpetual  reproduction  of  all  things  after  their  own  kind.  If  the  fall  produced  no 
change  on  the  nature  of  Adara,  it  could  produce  none  on  the  nature  of  his  descends 
ants.  If  it  did  produce  any  change  upon  his  nature,  it  was  his  nature  thus  changed, 
and  not  the  form  of  his  nature  before  his  fall,  which  his  posterity  must  inherit. — [pp. 
487-8.] 

(a)  Its  first  element  is  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  By  which  is  meant  that  oa 
account  of  our  natural  and  covenanted  relations  with  Adara ,'  we  are  considered  and 
treated  precisely  as  we  would  have  been ,  if  each  one  of  us  had  personally  done  what 
Adam  did.  The  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity.  There  is  doubti 
less  a  wide  difiference  between  imputed  sin,  and  inherent  sin.  We  however  have 
both — and  that  naturally ;  and  it  tends  only  to  error  to  attempt  to  explicate  either  of 
them  in  disregard  of  the  other,  or  to  separate  what  God  has  iudissolubly  united, 
namely,  our  double  relation  to  Adam.  It  is  infinitely  certain,  that  God  would  never 
make  a  legal  fiction  a  pretext  to  punish  as  sinners,  dependent  and  helpless  creatures 
who  were  actually  innocent.  The  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  affords  no  pretext 
for  such  a  statement;  because  that  was  done  by  the  express  consent  of  Christ,  and 
was,  in  every  respect,  the  most  stupendous  proof  of  divine  grace.  Nor  is  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ  ever  imputed  for  justification,  except  to  the  elect:  nor  ever  received 
except  by  faith,  which  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  renewed  soul.  In  like 
manner  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us,  but  never  irrespective  of  our  nature  and  its 
inherent  sin.  That  is,  we  must  not  attempt  to  separate  Adam's  federal  from  his  natural 
headship — by  the  union  of  which  he  is  the  Root  of  the  human  race :  since  we  have 
not  a  parUcle  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  would  have  existed  without  the  latter. 
Nay,  Christ  to  become  our  federal  head,  had  to  take  our  nature. — [pp.  498-9.] 
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individual  peculiarities.  !N"ow  sin  and  holiness  are  accci- 
dents  of  the  soul.  Th4y  do  not  pertain  to  its  essence,  they  do  not 
determine  the  species  man.  The  law  of  propagation,  therefore, 
in  itself  considered,  leaves  these  accidents  to  the  influence  of 
other  causes.  If  Adam  had  not  been  a  covenant  head,  we  make 
no  question  that  his  posterity  would  all  have  been  born  in  holiness, 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  by  which  he  was  created 
upright.  But  he  having  been  a  covenant  head  and  having  sinned 
and  fallen,  they  are  begotten,  under  a  judicial  sentence,  which 
determines  their  moral  state.  Thov  were  born  under  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  We  are  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  B.  is  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  that  the  Chapter  in  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  of  Sin  and  of  the  Punishment  thereof, 
may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense — but  the  teaching  of  the 
catechisms  we  take  to  be  clearly  and  unambiguously  on  our  side. 
There  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  direct  and  immediate  and  the 
true  explanation  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  race. 

The  thirty-third  chapter,  which  is  one  of  uncommon  solemnity 
and  pathos,lirst  contemplates  the  human  race,as  a  collective  whole, 
and  takes  a  survey  of  the  dealings  of  God  for  its  restoration  and 
recovery  until  the  restitution  of  all  things.  It  then  descends  to 
the  destiny  of  individuals,  and  considers  their  career  in  the  light 
of  the  Divine  decrees,  and  concludes  the  certain  salvation  of  the 
elect  and  the  certain  perdition  of  the  reprobate — both  to  the  infi- 
nite glory  of  God.  The  whole  history  of  the  species  whether  as 
a  race  or  as  individuals,  is  thus  brought  under  review.  The 
stream  is  followed  from  the  bosom  of  God  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
fathomless  depths  of  Eternity.  From  man  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  we  took  our  departure  and  found  ourselves  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;  from  God  we  took  our  departure  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  find  our  resting  place  the  endless  issues  of  an  im- 
mortal and  changeless  existence.  Here  the  work  properly  stops. 
The  last  chapter  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  not  so  much 
a  part  of  the  systematic  knowledge,  as  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  necessary  limits  within  which  that  knowledge  is 
restrained. 

And,  now,  having  completed  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
treatise,  we  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  author's  success  in  attaining  the  objects  he  aimed  at,  "  that 
all  confusion  should  be  escaped,  that  all  dislocation  of  truth 
should  be  avoided,  that  clear  statements  should  become  really 
convincing  proofs,  that  the  grand  proportion  of  faith  should 
reign  without  distortion,  that  the  sublime  science  of  God  should 
emerge  distinctly  from  the  chaos  of  endless  disputations,  and  that 
the  unction  of  a  glorious  gospel  should  pervade  the  whole." — [p. 
14.]  We  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  has  realized  his  own 
ideal,  as  far  as  it  could  possibly  be  done.    He  has  collected  with 
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loving  industry,  the  scattered  members  of  the   mangled  body  of 
trntb.     He  has  joined  bone  to  bone  and  limb  to  liml).     He    has 
brought  up  riesh  and  blood  upon  it.     And  as  the  image  stands  be- 
fore us,   in  loveliness  and  beauty,  we  are  obliged  to   confess  its 
Divine  original,  and  can  almost  perceive  the  Spirit  of  God  enter 
into  it  and  impregnate  it  with  Divine  life.    The  unction  of  the 
book  is  above  all   praise.    The  author   believes  with  the  heart. 
Faith  with   him  is  knowledge  and  knowledge  is  love.     The  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  are  not  treated  as  cold  and   barren  fspecula- 
tions.    They  are  sublime  and  glorious  realities,   the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.    They  are  not 
matters  about  which   the  disputers  of  this  world  may   wrangle 
and  harangue,  their  existence  depending  upon   the  preponder- 
ance of  probabilities  and  their  power  standing  in  the  wisdom  of 
men.    They    are  things  to  be  perceived,  certified  by  their  own 
light,  and  authenticating  their  own  being.    Their  power  is   the 
power   of  God.     Dr.  B.  is  never  afraid  of  the  truth.     He  never 
minces  or  prevaricates,  nor  handles  the  doctrines  of  grace,  to  use 
the  comparison  of  Rowland  Hill,  like  an  ass  mumbling  a  thistle. 
On  the  contrary  he  reminds  us  of  Cecil's   inimitable   description 
of  Cadogan,  who  "  seemed  more   like  a  man  talking  of  what  he 
saw,  what  he  felt  and  what  he  kept  firm  hold  of,  than  of  what  he 
had  heard  or  read."    Dr.   B.,  like  him,  follows  with  no   wary 
step,  the  teachings   of  Divine  Revelation ;  knowing  its  founda- 
tions, ''he  stands  upon  it,  as  on  the  everlasting  hills."     He  fills 
his  reader  with  that  same  holy  sympathy  which    Cadogan  is  said 
to  have  propagated   from  the  unction  of  his  own  soul,  until  he 
almost  entranced  his  hearers,  and  "left  them  like  Elisha,  after  the 
mantle  was  cast  upon  him  wondering  what  had  so  strangely  carried 
him   away  from  the  plough  and  the  oxen."    We  know  of  no  book, 
ancient  or  modern,  always  excepting  Ihe  Divine   compositions  of 
John   Howe,   which   can  compare   in  spiritual  pathos   with  the 
work   before  us:     The  author  has   succeeded  in  his  wish — "the 
unction  of  a  glorious  Gospel  pervades  the  whole." 

The  peculiarities  of  Dr.  B.'s  teaching  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  separation  of  dogmatic  from  polemic  theology,  and  the  con- 
catenation of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  the  principle  of  ascent 
and  descent,  or  induction  and  deduction.  He  aims  to  present  them 
as  a  whole,  and  in  joining  them  together,  he  follows  the  line  of 
experimental  religion  until  it  leads  him  to  God,  and  then  the  line 
of  the  Divine  counsels  and  operations,  until  our  history  as  aj^ace 
and  as  individuals  is  closed  in  eternity.  The  question  now  recurs, 
and  it  is  one  which  vitally  concerns  the  interests  of  theological 
instruction  in  this  country — Should  these  peculiarities  be  copied  ? 
Is  it  best  to  teach  the  truth  apart  from  its  contrasts  with  error  ? 
And  is  it  consistent  with  our  conceptions  of  science  to  follow  the 
order  of  actual  discovery  or  actual  development  ?     We  confess 
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that  we  are  skeptical  on  both   points.    Systematic  divinity  is  an 
exposition  of  the  truth  as  the  Church  of  God  holds  it — an  exposi- 
tion of  it  in  its   dependencies   and   relations.     The  faith  of  the 
church,  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  distinctly  apprehended  and  realized 
to  reflection,  is  the  product  of  many  and  protracted  controversies, 
and  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
that  which  goes  by  the   name  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  once  a  con- 
fession  of  the  truth   and  a  protest  against  error.    The  terms  in 
which  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  stated  have 
been  studiously  selected — sometimes  even  invented — because  of 
their  implicit  denial  of  some  form  of  heresy  and  fiilsehood.     We 
do  not  mean  that  the  doctrine  took  its  rise  from  these  controversies, 
or  that  the  people  of  God  then  first  discovered  it,  as  lying  in  his 
word.     Nothing  is  of  faith  which  is  not  m  the   bible,  and  godli- 
ness from  the  beginning  has  been  the  moulding  of  the  soul  in  the 
type  of  the  word.     But  there  is  a  marked  diiference  betwixt  the 
spontaneous  and    reflective  exercises  of  the  mind.    It  is  possible 
to  know  implicitly    without   knowing  explicitly — possible  to  feel 
the  power  of  an  article  and  be  controlled  by  its  influence,  without 
being  able  to  represent  in  precise  and  definite  expressions  what  is 
inwardly    acknowledged.     Heresy,   in   contradicting  the  sponta- 
neous life   of  the  church,  led  to  reflection   upon   the  roots  and 
grounds  of  that  life.    Reflection   elicited  the  truth  in  the  clear 
light  of  consciousness.     And   to  preserve  it,  thus  distinctly  and 
precisely  seized,  as   a  lasting  inheritance  to  all  time,  it  was  em- 
balmed  in  langnage  which  derived  much  of  its  point  from   its 
relation  to  existing  controversies.     We  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  ever  becomes   explicitly  conscious  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  Trinity,   three  persons  in  one  God,  until  his  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  Arian   and  Sabellian   heresies.     He   appre- 
hends enough  for  devotion,  but  the  full  faith  even  of  his  own  soul 
he  is  able  articulately  to  state  only  in  its  contrasts  to  error.    It  re- 
quires, indeed,  a  very  intense   power  of   abstraction,   the  very 
highest  exercise  of  genius,  to  take  the  truth  which  exists  full   and 
entire  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  and  represent  it,  iu  its  integrity,  to 
consciousness,  as  an  object   of  thought.     All   the  aberrations  of 
philosophy  are  only  confessions  of  the  difficulty  which  the  human 
mind  encounters  in  seizing  and  objectifying   its   own   habitudes. 
As  theological  instruction  aims  at  the  head  as   well  as  the  heart, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  steadier  and  firmer  grasp  is  given 
of  the  truth  by  distinguishing  it  in   the  very  process  of  teaching 
from  every  species  of  lie.  The  lie  is  itself  an  impulse  to  reflection. 
It  contradicts  our  inner  life,  and  we  are  enabled  more  readily  to  lay 
hold  upon  what  God  has  impressed  on  us  by  His  Spirit.     We  see 
the  word   in  relations  of  which  we  had  not  previously  been  ap- 

Srized.     A  new  light  is  imparted  to  it.     This  is  the  method  of  the  . 
Tew  Testament.     Paul,  like  the  builders  at  Jerusalem,  with  one 
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hand  always  wrought  in  the  work  and  with  the  other  held  a 
weapon;  and  John  is  as  particular  to  warn  against  false  Ohrists  as 
to  commend  the  love  and  grace  and  mercy  of  the  true  one.  It 
Beems  to  us  that  the  same  law,which  in  a  theological  system,would 
exclude  polemics  from  the  sphere  of  positive  teaching,  would  re- 
mit, in  a  moral  system,  the  consideration  of  vices  to  a  diflPerent 
part  of  the  system  from  that  which  treats  of  virtues.  The  science 
of  contraries  is  one.  We  suspect  that  Dr.  B.  will  find,  from  expe- 
rience, that  his  third  part  will  be  the  part  in  which  he  is  most 
successful  in  making  skilful  theologians.  He  may  edify  more  in 
the  first,  he  will  teach  more  in  the  third.  The  first  part  may  be 
more  impressive,  the  third  will  be  more  precise  and  accurate. 
The  first  may  strike  by  the  grandeur  of  the  whole,  the  third  will 
interest  by  the  clearness  of  the  details.  The  first  will  be  more 
subservient  to  devotion,  the  third  to  intellectual  apprehension. 
Still  we  cannot  regret  that  Dr.  B.  has  produced  the  book  under 
review.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  have  ensured  to  his  method  a 
success  in  his  hands  ;vhich  it  were  vain  to  expect  from  an  humbler 
source.  None  of  the  disciples  can  imitate  the  master,  and  if  our 
Seminaries  should  undertake  to  introduce  this  mode  of  teaching, 
as  the  general  plan,  the  result  would  soon  show,  that  we  must 
either  have  a  Dr.  Breckinridge  in  each  one  of  them,  or  send  out 
any  thing  but  accurate  Divines. 

As  to  the  principle  upon  which  Dr.  B.  has  concatenated  the 
various  topics  ot  theology,  it  is  a  natural  corollary  from  the  total 
exclusion  of  polemics.  We  can  conceive  of  no  order  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  spiritual  religion,  considered  in  their  positive  as- 
pects, could  be  more  impressively  presented.  It  is  the  order  of 
the  development  of  the  Divine  life.  But  if  theology  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  forms  of  a  reflective  science,  and  the  truth  to  be  unfolded 
in  its  contrasts  with  error,  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  method 
should  be  adopted — a  thing  that  has  never  been  done  yet,  not 
even  by  those  who  have  made  the  most  confident  pretensions  to 
it — that  shall  reduce  to  unity  all  the  doctrines  of  religion.  There 
must  be  a  ground  of  unity  somewhere,  for  truth  is  one  as  well  as 
connected.  This  unity  must  be  sought  in  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, and  not  in  their  accidents  and  adjuncts.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
nect Divine  truths  by  the  idea  of  the  Covenants ;  by  the  correla- 
tion of  disease  and  remedy,  the  fall  and  redemption;  or  by  the 
order  of  the  Divine  decrees  as  manifested  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence ;  or  by  the  idea  of  the  Mediator,  or  the  incarnation  ;  but  to 
connect  them  is  not  to  unite  them.  We  want  a  corner  stone  which 
holds  the  whole  building  together.  We  want  some  central  prin- 
ciple which  embraces  equally  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  re- 
ligion of  grace.  Until  some  such  central  principle  is  developed  in 
its  all-comprehensive  relations,  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  two-fold 
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theology,  as  we  have  a  two-fold  religion-— a  Covenant  of  Works 
and  a  Covenant  of  Grace — with  no  bridge  between  them. 

It  seems  to  us — and  we  make  the  suggestion  with  all  proper 
diffidence — that  such  a  principle  is  found  in  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification,  which,  in  more  respects  than  one  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  Calvin,  *' prsecipuum  esse  sustinendaereligionis  car- 
dinem. — [Inst.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  11,  §1.]  The  only  systems  of  religion 
which  God  has  ever  revealed  to  man  consist  of  the  answers  which 
Divine  Wisdom  has  given  to  the  question,  How  shall  a  subject 
of  moral  government  be  justified?  When  that  subject  is  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  creature,  in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  blessed 
with  the  image  of  G^od,  the  answer  is  the  religion  of  nature;  if 
that  subject  is  considered  as  a  fallen  being,  as  a  sinner,  the  an- 
swer is  the  religion  of  grace.  All  the  provisions  of  either  cove- 
nant are  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  justification.  They  are 
directed  to  it  as  their  immediate  end,  and  find  their  respective 
places  in  the  system  according  to  their  tendency  to  contribute  to 
its  accomplishment.  This  is  the  centre  around  which  every  other 
doctrine  revolves,and  none  can  be  understood  fully  and  adequately 
apart  from  their  relations  to  it.  Let  us  consider  this  matter  a 
little  more  distinctly. 

Justification,  it  should  first  be  remarked,  is  not  an  original  or 
essential  principle  of  moral  government.  That  implies  nothing 
more  than  the  relations  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject  through  the  me- 
dium of  moral  law.  It  contemplates  no  change  of  state  and  pro- 
poses no  alternative  but  uniform  obedience  or  death.  Each  man 
is  looked  upon  simply  as  an  individual,  a  moral  unit,  whose  re- 
sponsibility terminates  upon  himself  alone,  and  whose  trial  is  co- 
extensive with  the  whole  career  of  the  immortality  of  his  being. 
The  law,  as  such,  can  never  raise  him  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
servant.  It  can  never  relax  the  contingency  of  his  life.  It  can 
never  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  death.  Do,  and  while  you 
do,  and  as  long  as  you  do,  you  live,  is  the  only  language  which  it 
can  employ.  It  knows  no  state  of  final  rewards.  Under  it  there 
may  be  perpetual  innocence,  but  there  never  can  be  justification. 
If  the  relations  of  law  are  the  only  ones  which -are  essential  to 
moral  government — and  that  is  obviously  the  case — it  is  clear 
that  justification  is  a  superadded  element,  a  provision  of  infinite 
goodness  and  love,  which  modifies  essentially  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  man.  The  case  seems  to  be  this :  God  has  never 
been  willing  to  sustain  only  legal  relations  to  His  moral  and  intel- 
ligent creatures.  While  the  very  law  of  their  being,  as  creatures 
absolutely  dependent  upon  His  will,  puts  them  necessarily  in  this 
state.  His  love  has  always  proposed  to  raise  them  higher,  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  Himself,  to  make  them  children  and  heirs. 
He  has  always  proposed  a  fundamental  change  in  their  attitude 
towards  Him,  and  that  change  has  consisted  in  the  adoption  of 
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song — in   the  substitution  of  filial  for  legal  ties.    Instead  of  an 
empire  of  subjects,  Infinite  Goodness  has  aimed  at  a  vast   family 
of  holy,  loving,  obedient  ciiildren.     To   be   admitted  into  God's 
family  is  to  be  confirmed  in   holiness,  to  have  life  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  contingency,  to  be   forever  like  the  Lord.     It   is   to  be 
entitled   to  higher  and  richer  and  more  glorious  joys  than  any 
legal  obedience  could  ever  aspire  to  obtain.  The  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication has  been  engrafted  upon  the   fundamental  principles  of 
moral  goverment,  in  order  to  provide  the  way  by  which  a  being 
that  exists  necessarily  at  first  in  a   legal,  may  be  promoted  to  a 
filial  relation.     It  is  the  expedient  of  heaven  for  making  a  servant 
a  son.     Now  that  there  may  be  justification,  probation  must  be 
limited  as  to  time.     Probation  must  be  ended  before  the   subject 
can  be  pronounced  righteous,  or  entitled  to  the  reward.     What  an 
act   of  goodness  is   tliis !   Each  man  might  have  been  put  on  an 
endless  trial.     Life  might,  forever,  have  been  at  hazard.     In  the 
actual  provisions   for  justification  which  God  has  applied  to  our 
race,  the  trial  has  not   only  been  limited  as  to  time,  but  concen- 
trated as  to  persons.     One   stood   for   all  —  another   provision, 
rightly    understood,  of  infinite  goodness.     Hence  Federal  Head- 
ship ;  and  those  who  cavil    at  the  representative   character  of 
Adam,  would  do  well  to  remember,that  they  had  no  right  to  any 
limited  trial  at  all,  and  if  God  chose  to  limit  it  in  one  respect.  He 
not  only  had  a  right   to  limit  it  in  any  other,  but  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  if  it  had  not  been  limited  in  both  respects,  all  wouldfei 
have  fallen,  and  fallen  without  hope  forever.    Every  provision  of 
the  Covenant  of  Works  is,  therefore,  a  provision  of  spontaneous 
grace.     But  it  is  equally  obvious  thatall  these  arrangements  have 
been  instituted  to  realize  the  idea  of  justification. 

The  same  result  takes  place  in  reference  to  the  religion  of 
grace.  The  question  now  is.  How  shall  a  sinner  be  just  with 
God?  And  the  answer  to  that  question  in  consistency  with  the 
essential  principles  of  moral  government  and  the  requisitions  of 
the  broken  Covenant  of  Works,  necessitates  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  of  Grace.  They  are  all  directed  to  this  as  their 
immediate  end,  that  God  may  be  just,  and  at  the  same  time, 
justify  those  who  are  without  works.  Hence  the  incarnation ; 
hence  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  person  of  the  Saviour  ;  hence 
his  amazing  humiliation,  his  life  of  poverty,  sorrow  and  self- 
denial,  his  death  of  agony  and  shame;  hence  his  glorious  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  and  his  coming  at  the  last  day  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  All  the  facts  of  his  history  and  mediation 
depend  upon  God's  purpose  to  justify  sinners  through  his  name. 
And  as  justification  is  the  ground  or  basis  of  adoption,  the  sinner 
who  is  justified  becomes  at  once  a  son,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
blessing  of  indefectible  holiness.  He  becomes  an  heir,  and  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  His  life,  that  is, 
89 
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his  holiness,  becomes  as  certain  to  him  a^  Adam's  life  would  have 
been  to  his  posterity,  if  he  had  kept  his  first  estate.  Hence  justifica- 
tion necessitates  the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  the  heart — converts  the  present  life  into  a  disci- 
pline in  which  our  sins  are  treated  as  fauUs  to  be  corrected,  and 
not  as  crimes  to  be  punished — and  ensures  the  perseverance  of 
the  Saints,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave  at  the  last 
day,  and  the  full  and  complete  preparation  of  the  whole  man  for 
his  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Well,  therefore,  may  justification  be 
called  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church — it  is  the  key  to 
all  of  God's  dealings  with  man  ! 

This  rapid  sketch  sufiiciently  indicates  the  grounds  on  which 
we  regard  justification  as  the  dogmatic  principle  which  reduces 
to  scientific  unity  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion.  It  is  common  to 
both  covenants,  and  it  is  evidently  the  regulative  idea  of  both.  It 
presupposes  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  moral  government, 
of  law,  of  personal  and  individual  responsibility.  It  implies  that 
the  legal  cannot  give  way  to  the  filial  relation  without  a  trial  of 
the  creature.  To  establish  such  a  trial  it  modifies  probation, 
imposes  limitations  both  as  to  time  and  persons,  and  introduces 
the  notion  of  Federal  Representation.  After  the  fall  it  presides  over 
the  economy  of  grace  and  determines  the  nature  and  extent  of 
every  provision  which  this  stupendous  scheme  involves. 
It  is  the  bow  which  spans  the  whole  hemisphere  of  grace.  As 
the  law  of  method  in  theological  treatises,  it  certainly  seems  to 
be  exhaustive  and  complete.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  cutting 
up  by  the  roots  false  systems  of  Divinity.  They  cannot  be  re- 
duced upon  it.  It  throws  off  Arminianism,  Pelagianism  and  every 
theology  which  leaves  life  contingent  and  resolves  acceptance  into 
mere  pardon.  It  throws  off  all  such  schemes  as  foreign  to  its  own 
spirit.  It  plants  the  feet  of  the  saints  upon  a  rock,  and  in  itself 
and  its  adjuncts  it  may  well  be  styled  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God. 
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1.  Sermons  hy  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  London.  First  Series.  Twenti- 
eth Edition.  With  Additional  Discourses  an  Introduction  and  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  hy  E.  L.  Magoon,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman 
&  Co.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1857. 

2.  Do.  do.  Second  Series.  Charleston:  Smith  &  Whildon.  New^York; 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.    1857. 

8.  Do.  do.  Third  Series. 

4.  The  Saint  and  his  Saviour,  or  the  Progress  of  the  JSoul  in  the  Knowl- 
edge of  Jesus,  hy  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Christ  is  all.  Col.  Ill,  11. 
New  York ;  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1857. 

It  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  find  fault  with  the  preaching  of  this 
youth  of  twenty-three,  that  nevertheless  he  is  the  most  remarkable  preacher  of 
the  19th  century.  Wherein  does  his  power  He  ?  The  source  of  it  is,  of  * 
course,  the  pleasure  of  that  Sovereign  God  (whom  Spurgeon  so  constantly 
preaches)  to  bless  to  this  remarkable  degree  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  But 
there  are  features  of  his  preaching  which  may  be  lessons  to  all  ministers  and  to 
all  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  Of  these,  one  is  his  zeal.  Spurgeon's 
ministry  is  an  earnest  ministry.  To  him  religion  is  every  thing,  and  in  religion 
to  him  "  Christ  is  all."  Loving  his  Lord,  he  loves  men's  souls.  That  love 
sends  him  not  only  among  the  influential  but  the  outcast  and  the  poor.  Will- 
ing to  follow  the  Savior,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  the  poor  man's  preacher. 
This  is  the  true  spirit.  The  people  see  he  is  in  earnest ;  and  earnestness  will 
persuade.  Here  is  a  man,  though  lauded  far  and  wide — able  to  attract  the 
Lords  of  the  realm,  yet  ever  willing  to  preach  to  the  collier  and  the  weaver  • 
never  ashamed  to  weep  with  the  poor  that  weep.  A  second  remarkable  feature 
of  Spurgeon's  character  is  his  industry.  He  is  not  afraid  of  hurting  himself 
by  too  much  work.  It  is  said  he  averages  a  sermon  to  each  day.  Not  yet 
twenty-five  years  old  he  has  published  three  volumes  of  sermons  besides  his  prac- 
tical work,  "The  Saint  and  his  Saviour."  He  is  always  busy — as  every  vine- 
dresser of  the  Lord  should  be.  Although  he  preaches  extempore,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  not  a  student.  His  sermons  evince  too  much  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  the  classics  and  the  old  divinity  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  In 
them,  it  is  true,  we  find  few  rounded  periods  or   lengthened  arguments  long 
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drawn  out ;  but  there  is  thought — fresh,  moving  thought.  Thought  is  study . 
the  very  study  that  makes  the  preacher.  Spurgeon  says  he  is  making  up  a 
sermon  wherever  he  goes.  He  observes  everything — assimilates  every  thin  g 
Of  all  men  the  minister  should  be  the  most  "  diligent  in  business." 

Spurgeon's  directness  is  also  remarkable.  In  this  age,  men  are  refining 
away  the  vital  power  of  the  pulpit.  Many  are  the  charming  Tallies  who 
gain  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  but  how  rare  a  Demosthenes  to  arouse  them 
to  battle  with  their  foes  !  Boldness  will  move  men.  Webster  said  when  he 
went  to  church,  he  did  not  want  men  to  please  him ;  but  he  wanted  some- 
thing to  stir  his  conscience.  Spurgeon  does  not  simply  preach  before  his 
hearers,  but  directly  to  them.  He  substitutes  no  fancied  euphemisms  for 
Damnation  and  Hell.  He  does  not  fear  to  say  "Thou  art  the  man."  He 
spares  no  "  whited  wall"  or  modern  Felix.  Hyper-critics  may  call  this 
impudence  ;  but  it  is  the  impudence  of  Nathan  and  Paul.  The  "  Legate  of 
the  Skies,"  while  he  must  exhibit  due  regard  for  the  tastes  of  his  hearers  and 
show  all  deference  to  .f»ge,  intelligence  and  worth,  must  feel  that  he  comes  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah ;  and  while  he  meekly  renders  "  unto  Csosar,  the 
things  which  are  Cassar's,"  must,  above  all,  "  render  under  God  the  things 
which  are  God's." 

We  next  notice  his  simplicity.  All  great  preaching  is  simple.  The  ser- 
mon on  Mars'  Hill  was  simple.  The  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
simple.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount  was  so  simple  that  the  child  understands  it. 
Spurgeon  has  studied  the  good  old  divines  till  their  very  style  is  his.  His 
imagination  is  rich,  but  its  products  are  as  simple  as  the  fruits  of  summer.  He 
goes  deep  into  abstruse  doctrines,  but  lights  the  way  for  others  as  he  goes. 
He  draws  his  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  from  nature,  from  history,  from  every 
thing ;  but  no  matter  what  his  theme,  what  his  conception,  his  language  is 
Anglo-Saxon  and  reaches  Anglo-Saxon  hearts. 

The  last  element  of  his  power  we  shall  mention  is  delivery.  It  is  strange 
how  little  this  essential  point  is  cultivated,  while  yet  all  admit  that  the  magic 
charm  of  such  useful  men  as  Whitfield,  Larned  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Baker,  Avas  owiug,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke. 
Men  are  men  ;  and  they  require  to  be  addressed  as  men,  if  we  would  convince 
their  minds  or  move  their  hearts.  We  are  not  to  come  forward  with  sanctimoni- 
ous majesty,  pamper  the  ear  with  sweet  cadences,  nor  delight  with  the  graces  of 
an  actor.  This  is  affectation,  ever  an  object  of  implacable  disgust.  We  are 
to  be  always  natural.  The  natural  is  the  eloquence  that  moves,  while  it 
charms.  Such  is  Spurgeon's.  With  full  command  over  a  rich  voice,  and  a  dig- 
nified, simple  and  graceful  gesture,  he  combines  another  rare  gift,  an  open 
friendly  look,  which  he  gives,  not  to  a  manuscript,  but  to  his  hearers,  enlisting 
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the  attention  and  inspiring  confidence.  It  is  said  that  whenever  Henry  Clay- 
mounted  the  stump,  his  very  bearing  seemed  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do,"  to  every 
body.  No  wonder  the  generous  Kentuckians  loved  him.  This  manner,  so- 
bered, of  course,  by  ministerial  reverence,  will  gain  influence.  The  people 
want  even  the  preacher's  looks  to  show  that  he  loves  them.  On  the  whole, 
marked  by  indefatigable  zeal ;  unusual  boldness,  directness  and  simplicity  ;  a 
close  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  old  theology,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
and  an  impressive,  pathetic  delivery,  the  career  of  this  young  man — whether 
it  end  as  well  as  it  has  begun — whether  God's  grace  preserve  him  on  his 
dangerous  pinnacle  or  he  fall  by  some  temptation — teaches  some  lessons  it 
were  well  to  appropriate  and  practice. 


Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  John  Broion,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Haddington.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  Wm.  BaoWN,  M.  D.  Philad- 
elphia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821  Chestnut  Street. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  work  has  been  long  in  print,  being  given  to 
the  public  in  1789,  by  his  eldest  sons,  Revds.  John  and  Ebenezer  Brown.  The 
work  now  before  us  contains  the  whole  short  autobiography  of  their  father,  of 
which  the  original  editors  had  left  out  some  passages,  lest  they  should  prove 
offensive  in  certain  quarters.  The  lapse  of  time  having  removed  this  objec- 
tion, their  brother,  the  present  editor,  has  given  us  the  whole  as  prepared  by 
his  father.  At  the  same  time  he  has  omitted  some  other  portions  of  what  con- 
stituted the  Select  Remains,  as  published  by  his  brothers,  viz :  a  few  of  the  Let- 
ters and  Meditations. 

This  book  we  welcome  to  our  own  table  as  one  of  the  most  useful  ever 
published  by  the  Board.  It  is  a  book  good  for  all  Christians,  but  adapted  to 
be  very  specially  useful  to  Ministers  and  Candidates  for  the  ministry.  Born  of 
very  poor  but  godly  parents,  and  enjoying  no  advantages  of  early  education 
beyond  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  the  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism 
and  those  of  Vincent  and  FUivel,  he  yet  ''  by  the  Lord's  assistance  "  and  with 
"  no  master  except  in  Latin  for  one  month,"  acquired  knowledge  enough  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  spread  belief  respecting  him 
that  he  "  certainly  got  his  learning  from  the  Devil."  The  account  of  the  way 
he  took  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet  and  also  the  sense,  is  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  forms  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  dijficulties  vanish  before  him 
who  is  in  earnest.  The  division  in  the  Secession  Church,  which  he  had  joined, 
between  the  Burghers  and  the  anti-Burghers,  was  the  occasion  in  Providence 
of  removing  some   great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his   entering  the  ministry. 
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Having  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Burgher  Synod,  (Ebenezer  Erskine  and  James  Fisher  being  his  teachers  in 
divinity),  he  began  to  preach  at  Haddington,  July  1757.  In  1758  he  first 
became  an  author,  and  published  for  the  young  ones  of  his  congregation  an 
Easy  Explication  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism.  He  after- 
wards became  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  the  day  in  Scotland,  and  was 
critically  acquainted  with  the  three  languages  named  above,  and  able  also  to 
read  and  translate  French,  Italian,  Dutch  and  German,  also  Arabic,  Persic, 
Syriac  and  Ethiopic.  His  acquirements  in  these  languages  and  in  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  history  and  divinity  were  not  the  result  of  great  original 
genius,  so  much  as  of  persevering,  laborious,  prayerful  study.  To  these,  with 
God's  blessing,  all  that  he  attained  are  always  attainable.  And  we  are  sure 
no  young  minister  can  peruse  the  record  of  John  Brown's  achievements  from 
his  poor  and  obscure  beginning  till  he  became  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  in 
1768,  without  feeling  called  upon,  and  encouraged,  too,  to  gird  up  his  loins  for 
greater  eftbrts  to  learn  and  to  teach  than  he  ever  made  before.  His  Reflections 
of  a  Candidate  for  the  Ministerial  Office  and  of  a  Pastor,  we  earnestly  com- 
mend to  our  brethren,  young  and  old.  We  design  to  give  this  little  book  more 
than  one  reading. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  new  Juvenile  Publications  of  the  Board  : 

1.  Seventy  Times  Seven,  or   the  Law   of  Kindness,  illustrating  the   Fifth 
Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  Charlie^  or  a  Mother^ s  Lnfiuence,  Illustrating  the  Sixth  Petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer, 

3.  Annie  Lee,  a  Story  Illustrating  the  First  Petition  of  the  Lords  Prayer. 

4.  lliQ  Best  Lesson  and  the  Best  Time  to  Learn  it,  hy  a  Presbyterian 
Minister. 

5.  Tales  in  Rhyme,  for  Girls,  hy  Old  Humphrey. 

6.  Lena  Leslie,  or  The  History  of  an    Orphan,  by   a  Lady  of  Kentucky. 

7.  Blind  Ruth^or  How   May  I  Do  Good?   Illustrating  the    Second  Peti- 
tion of  the  Lords  Prayer,    "  Thy  Kingdom  Come." 

8.  Peace  in  Death,  Exemplified   in  Youthful  Believers,  by  the  Author  of 
''Little   Kadore:' 
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Bourdon^ s  Arithmetic^  containing  a  Discussion  on  the  Theory  of  JSTumbers. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bourdon^  and  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Colleges  and  Academies  of  the  United  States,  by  CHARLELi  S.  Ven- 
ABLE,  Licentiate  Instructor  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  former  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virginia  ;  former  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  Philadel- 
phia ;    J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co.    1858. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  not  designed  for  beginners  in  the  practice 
of  the  art,  but  for  those  who  would  master  the  Science  of  Numbers.  Bour- 
don's treatise  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  schedule  of  public  instruction  by  the 
University  of  France.  Prof.  Venable's  long  experience  in  teaching  has  con- 
vinced him  that  one  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  "  in  the  study  of  Alge- 
bra and  the  higher  branches  of  analysis  results  from  the  want  of  sound  phi- 
losophical ideas  on  the  fundamental  properties  of  jiumbers,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  generally  learned  by  rote  and  not 
pursued  as  a  system  of  close  reasoning."  Although  not  precisely  in  our  line 
of  criticism,  we  will  say  that  we  should  judge  this  book  well  adapted  not  only 
for  students,  but  teachers  of  Arithmetic  and  other  preparatory  branches  of 
Mathematics. 

Prof  Venable  has  just  entered  on  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  S.  C.  College.  We  congratulate  that  important  and  cherished  Institution 
on  his  accession  to  its  corps  of  instructors,  and  on  the  flattering  prospects 
which  are  opening  again  before  it.  '      . 


The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  in  Two  Parts.     Part  I   The  Covenant 
of   Works  and  the   Covenant  of  Grace.     Part   II.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,   by   Edward  Fisher,  A.   M.,  with   Notes  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Boston,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ettrick.  Philadelphia :  Board  of 
Publication,    pp.  370,  8  vo. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  this  casket  full  of  virgin  gold.  Such  a  book,  like 
the  face  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  is  always  welcome.  To  know  rightly  the 
distinction  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  know  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  to  have  laid  the  chief  corner  stone  of  all  true  Theology.  We  commend 
this  book  to  all  our  readers.  It  gave  rise  to  great  controversies  in  Scotland 
and  was  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1720,  in  the  days  of  Mode- 
ratism,,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  from  impressions  into 
which  they  were  led  by  garbled  extracts  from  the  book,  made  by  an  unfriendly 
committee.  There  are  expressions  in  the  work  which  when  sundered  from  their 
connections  may  be  misunderstood,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  able  and  careful  men. 
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Autobiographical  Sketches  and  Recollections  during  a  Thirty-five  Years' 
Residence  in  New  Orleans.  By  Theodore  Clapp.  Boston  :  Phillips, 
Samson  &  Co.     l2  mo.  419  pp. 

,  Early  in  life,  we  remember  asking  a  learned  Arminian  Doctor,  ''  How  many- 
times  a  man  could  be  born  again  ?"  And  that  his  entire  unwiUingness  to  give 
a  specific  answer  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  detach  us  from  his  theologi- 
cal scheme.  If  he  could  not  be  born  again  as  often  as  he  could  sin  away  a 
New  Birth,  we  saw  an  aspect  of  cruelty  belonging  to  that  scheme,  greater 
than  seemed  to  attach  to  any  modification  of  Calvinism  then  known  to  us. 

Now  we  really  wish  Mr.  Clapp  may  live  to  experience  what  must  be  to 
him  (according  to  chap,  vii  of  the  work,)  a  fourth  New  Birth,  and  that  it 
may  be  of  the  Apcstle  Peter's  'incorruptible'  character.  A  birth  of  nature  and 
of  grace  are  all  of  which  we  ordinarily  expect  to  hear  in  the  Christian's  Auto- 
biography. Our  author  must  have  professed  himself  the  subject  of  both  these 
to  have  been  an  accepted  student  for  the  ministry  at  Andover,  or  the  second 
regular  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New  Orleans.  In  speaking  of 
his  attachment  to  this  last  place,  he  thus  narrates  a  third  birth.  "  It  is  natural 
that  I  should  love  a  place  where  I  was  permitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  catch 
glimpses  and  revelations  of  the  infinitely  Beautiful ;  where  amidst  perplexities, 
discouragements,  and  despair,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  my  relief,  and  enabled 
me  to  gaze  upon  the  outspreading  glories  of  an  everlasting,  universal  Father, 
the  unchanging  friend  of  man,  however  low,  fallen,  dark,  or  depraved  ;  the 
place  where,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  I  became  a  new  man,  was  born  again, 
and  with  an  indescribable  rapture  looked  out  upon  another  and  more  glorious 
universe  than  that  which  addresses  the  senses."*  This  is  Mr.  Clapp's  account 
of  his  conversion  to  what  he  elsewhere  calls  'liberal  christianitv,'  orasheimme- 
diately  explains  it,  to  Universalism  and  Unitariauism.  Somewhat  incongruous 
is  this  with  his  previously  'scrutinizing  for  the  space  of  eight  years'  the  whole 
Bible,  and  not  finding  that  any  "  part  of  mankind  will  be  eternally  miserable  ;" 

and  with  his  "  ten  years   of  studies    confined    to   the   original  Hebrewf  and 
Greek  Scriptures,"  before  he  arrived  at  Dr.  Channing's  conclusions  from  them  • 


*Autobiography  p.  162. 

f There  is  an  instructive  anecdote  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  (author  of  the  Hebrew  Concor- 
dance) and  John  Newton,  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  winch  has 
eome  application  here.  Dr.  Taylor  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  Newton,  and  afiev  a  lonf 
conversation,  in  the  cour.se  of  which  the  former  paid,  he  could  not  find  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  in  the  whole  Heb.  Old  Test.,  he  rose  to  retire  to  bed.  Taking  up  a  chamber  can« 
dlestick,  with  an  extinguisher  attached,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  on  the  wick 
he,  once  or  twice,  in  absence  of  mind,  attempted  to  light  the  candle  by  that  upon  the 
table.  *  Ah,' said  Mr.  Newton,  'that  is  Ihe  reason  why  you  cannot  find  the  Divinity  of 
Christen  the  Old  Testament.  You  attempt  to  hghi  your  caudle  with  an  extinguisher 
upon  it.' 
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and  still  more  incongruous  with  the  fact  of  his  being  during  all  the  time  a 

regular   and  honest  preacher  of ,  we  are  really  puzzled  to  say  what  —  to 

his  people.  Such,  however,  are  his  statements.  Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his 
new  views  as  enabling  him  to  'recall  a  single  day  in  New  Orleans,  during 
which  he  'received  an  amount  of  happiness  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  snfferings  of  his  life.* 

We  have  read  the  whole  of  this  book — beginning  with  his  strange  account 
of  his  ^  change  of  Theological  opinions' — to  do  justice,  at  once,  to  that  change 
and  the  well-known  popularity  cf  the  author. 

It  is  amusing ;  written  in  an  easy  style — demanding  little  thought.  The 
anecdotes  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Larned,  of  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Touro,  and  of 
the  epidemic  years  of  New  Orleans,  are  interesting  ;  the  last,  which  are  abund- 
ant, may  be  suggestive  both  of  useful  caution  and  a  pious  courage  to  all  who 
become  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  climate.  But  we  have  looked  in 
vain  for  a  plain  common-sense  reason  for  the  entire  revolution  in  his  religious 
views  and  preaching  announced  ;  for  the  discussion  or  interpretation  of  a  single 
passage  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  momentous  topics  involved.  There  is  no 
such  passage  in  this  volume  of  419  pages.  He  caricatures  his  old  faith  as 
rendering  it  "self-evident"  [to  him]  that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  beings 
must  perish  everlastingly  ;'  and  that  'no  hopes  could  ba  rationally  entertained 
for  the  final  deliverance  even  of  those  who  die  idiots,  or  in  infancy ;'  (but  to 
whom  beside  himself  all  this  was  self-evident  he  saith  not),  and  on  this  ground 
chiefly,  "  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  Bible  does  wo^  teach  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment."  His  first  an- 
nouncement of  his  Unitarianism  is  on  this  fashion,  A  young  man  dies  who 
had  very  distinctly  declared  'a  few  days  before'  his  disbelief  of  the  Trinity — 
and  our  preacher  consoles  a  pious  mother,  doubtful  of  his  faith — "  yon  say  your 
son  was  honest,  and  most  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  What 
more  could  he  have  done  ?  If  he  is  lost,  who  then  could  be  savedP  To  give 
every  word  of  his  pastoral  comfort,  the  only  other  inference  was, — 'Madam,  in 
the  unseen  world,  the  catechism  of  our  church  is  not  the  criterion  by  which 
persons  will  be  acquitted  or  condemned.'  From  this  Christianity  without 
Christ,  either  in  doctrine,  person  or  name — well  might  the  lady  in  a  few 
weeks  turn  away  to  another  church. 

We  have  only  space  to  observe  that  this  Autobiography  —  establishes 
chiefly  the  fact — ^how  much  and  how  long  an  Eloquent  TriHer  with  Religion 
and  its  most  solemn  sanctions  can  be  popular.  The  virtuous  Jew  in  this  1 9th 
century ;  the  devoted  Catholic  ;  even  the  moral  Atheist,  and  most  scriptural 


*  Autobiography  p.  164. 
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christian,  stand  upon  pretty  near  the  same  level  of  Immortal  Hope,  with  the 
author — who  singularly  quotes  respecting  himself,  at  one  time,  what  wo  (omit- 
ting the  severest  line)  are  fearful  was  but  too  true  all  the  time  of  which  he 
writes. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 
It  still  looks  home  and  short  excursions  makes ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks, 
And  never  shocked  and  never  turned  aside, 


Bursts  out  resistless  with  a  thunderino-  tide. 


T.  C. 


A  Ilisfon/  of  the  Presbi/terian  Church  in  America^  from  its  Orir/in  until 
the  year  1760.  'With  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  Early  Ministers. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Webstf.r,  late  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Eev.  C.  Van 
Kensselaer,  D.  D.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society.    Philadelphia:     Joseph  M.  Wilson.     1857.     pp.  720.  8  vo. 

The  collecting  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  no  easy,  nor  enviable  task.  The  amount  of  drudgery  it  implies  ;  the 
fragmentary  character  in  which  every  thing  comes  to  hand — a  hint  here,  a  date 
there,  some  mere  fragment  of  an  old  mouse-eaten  letter  not  fragrant  with  the 
perfumes  of  "  Araby  the  blest,"  some  record  in  an  old  family  bible,  some  grant 
of  land  or  recorded  will  or  bill  of  sale  in  some  public  office,  some  old  news- 
paper or  soiled  pamphlet,  some  private  diary  happily  preserved,  some  account 
book  of  some  old  merchant,  the  memory  of  some  old  way-worn  male  or  female 
pilgrim  that  hjis  survived  their  generation,  who  can  tell  us  of  the  wars,  of  the 
hardships  our  ancestors  endured  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
perils  encountered  from  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  some 
muster-roll  of  a  captain,  or  receipt  for  goods,  horses,  and  cattle  impressed  for 
the  public  service  by  some  commissary  or  other,  some  record  of  texts  preached 
from,  or  some  register  of  births,  burials,  and  marriages,  kept  by  some  minister 
more  faithhil  in  these  things  than  the  clergymen  of  this  day  are  known  to  be — 
these  multifarious,  tantalizing  and  often  baffling  sources  of  information  to  which 
the  historian  of  onr  day  is  compelled  to  resort,  have  their  effect  in  making  all 
the  first  histories  of  the  church  in  any  countiy  a  collection  of  isolated  items, 
rather  than  a  continuous,  digested  and  philosophic  treatise. 

We   confess  to  some  mea.sure    of  disappointment  on    our   first  perusal    of 
"Webster's  History.    It  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  independent  facts,  rather 
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tlian  a  regular  and  concatenated  history.  But  in  the  above  mentioned  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  way  in  which  the  book  was  produced,  at  such  snatches  of 
time  as  he  could  redeem  from  the  severe  and  conscientious  performance  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  pubUcation  is  a  posthumous  one, 
we  find  his  just  apology.  Still  we  agree  with  one  of  his  sincere  and  apprecia- 
tive friends  who  in  extolling;  his  virtues  and  mental  endowments  uses  the 
following  language : 

'*  We  would  not  allow  the  partiality  of  friendship,  even  over  his  grave,  to 
lead  us  from  the  strict  truth, — as  he  would  always  and  under  all  circumstances 
have  been  rather  artist  than  statesman,  so  he  had  not  so  much  the  large  com- 
prehensiveness and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  true  historian,  as  the  keen  obser- 
vation, the  acute  insight,  the  delight  in  an  event,  the  homelike  feeling,  the 
fondness  for  anecdote  and  incident,  which  make  the  biographer.  And  it  is  no 
mean  thing  to  be  known  to  after-times,  for  how  long  we  may  not  yet  say,  as 
the  Biographer  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America!''' 

The  facts  mentioned  on  pp.  67,  68  and  109,  are  interesting  to  Presbyte- 
rians in  this  State.  Among  the  biographies  appended  to  the  volume,  those  o 
Francis  Makemie,  William  Orr,  Hector  Alison,  James  Campbell,  Daniel 
Shaw,  Hugh  McAden,  John  Martin,  John  Maltby,  William  Richardson,  are 
also  of  interest  to  Presbyterians  of  our  own  region.  We  hope  the  publisher 
of  this  history  will  be  remunerated  for  his  outlay,  and  that  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  the  first  volume  of  whose  publications  is  now  before  the 
world  in  this  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  redeem 
the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church   in  these  Uniled  States  from  oblivion. 


The  Technohaptlst.  A  Discourse,  wherein  an  Honest  Baptist,  by  a  course 
of  Argument  to  v)hich  no  Honest  Baptist  can  object,  is  convinced  that 
Infant^  Christians  are  proper  subjects  of  Christian  Baptism.  By  R.  B. 
Mayes.    Boston :  Printed  by  John  Wilson  &  Son.  1857.  pp.  172.  12  mo. 

The  above  title,  with  a  little  explanation  of  its  enigmas,  reveals  the  true 
scope  of  the  author.  ''  Infant  Christians  "  are  those  newly  born  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ra  Tsxva  rou  &sou.  Technobaptism  is  ''Believer's  Baptism,"  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  in  which  our  Baptist  brethren  use  the  term.  Technobaptism, 
though  the  etymological  equivalent  of  Paedobaptism,  is  intended  in  this 
coinage  to  be  its  opposite.  The  author  believes  himself  to  have  demonstrated 
by  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  by  the  triangles  of  EucHd,  that  in  the  Christian 
Church,  infants  of  believing  parents  cannot  be  lawfully  baptized.     The  discus- 


an 


sion  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  A.,  C.  and  B. ;  i.  e., 
Arminian,  a  Calviuist,  and  a  Baptist.     The  form  of  dialogue  gives  a  pleasan 
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variety  to  discourse  and  has  its  advantages  in  dialectics.  t  is  much  in  its  re* 
suits  like  a  game  of  skill,  played  by  one  person,  representing  his  own  party 
with  his  right  hand,  another  with  his  left,  and  a  third  with  his  right  foot ;  the 
right  hand  is  sure  to  be  victor,  especially  as  it  is  guided  by  the  one  interested 
will.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  Great  Teacher  in  his  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  meant  by  ''  the  kingdom  of  Grod,"  the  invisible  rather  than  the 
visible  church — and  who  can  prove  that  he  did  not  so  mean  ? — or  if  it  should 
be  that  referring  to  his  visible  kingdom,  adult  men,  such  a  Nicodemus  was, 
were  alone  in  his  mind,  the  argument  falls,  and  the  rule  of  infant  memberahip 
remains  unrepealed. 


Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa.     Being  a  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Government, 
in  the  years  1849rl855.     By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies.     In  Three   Volumes.    Vols. 
I  and  II.     New  York  :  Hari)er  &  Bros.     1857.    pp.  557,  709. 

Dr.  Barth,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  seems  almost  to  have   been  born 
with  a  passion  for  foreign  travel.     "  Although  plunged  for  many  yeai-s  in  the 
tod  exclusive  study  of  antiquity,"   he   never   lost  this  native  instinct.     "  As 
soon  as  I  left  home,"  says  he,  "  and  became  the  independent  master  of  my  own 
actions,  I  began  to  combine  travel  with  study  and  to  study  while  travelling  ;  it 
being  my  greatest  delight  to  trace  running  waters  from  their  sources,  and  to 
see   them  grow  into  brooks,  to  follow  brooks  and  see  them  become   rivers   till 
at  last  they    disappeared    in  the    all-devouring  ocean.     I  had   wandered  all 
around  the  Mediterranean,  with  its   many  gulfs,  its   beautiful  peninsulas,  its 
fertile  islands — not  hurried  along  by  steam,  but  slowly  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  following  the   traces   of  the  settlements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
around  this  beautiful  basin,  once  their  terra  incognita.     And  thus  when   ven- 
turing upon  the  adventurous  career   in  which  I  subsequently  engaged,  it  had 
been  the  object  of  my  most  lively  desire  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural  arteries 
and  hydrographical  network  of  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa."  [Vol. 
2d,  p.  167.]  In  the  travels  to  which  he  thus  alludes,  he  had  journeyed  throuo-li 
the  Barbary  States,  around  the  Great  Syrtis,  through  the  "picturesque  tract  of 
Cyreniaca,    towards  Egypt,  often    through  desert   tracts  unattended  by  any 
companion,  through  Syria  and  Asia   Minor  to  Constantinople.     During  this 
journey  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  Arabs  and  became  famiharized  with 
their  customs  and  occupations.     When   the  British   Government   was  about 
sending  out  Mr.    Richardspn  on  a  mission  to  Central  Africa,  an   offer  was 
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made  through  Chevalier  Bunsea  allowing  a  German  traveller  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, he  contributing  £200  towards  his  own  personal  expenses.     Dr.  Barth, 
then  lecturing  at  the  llaiversity  of  Berlin,  and-  Dr.  Overweg,  a  clever    and 
active  young  geologist,  both  availed  themselves  of  this   offer.     The   objects 
of  the  expedition  were  the  exploration  of  the  country,  the  establishment   of 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  and  rulers,  and  eventually  the  introduction  of 
legitimate  commerce,  which  might  displace  the  traffic  in  slaves.     Beginning 
at  Tunis,  he  penetrated  southward  to  Yola,  within  about  nine  degrees  of  the 
Equator,  where  his  further  progress  to  the  South   was  interrupted,  and  he 
was  ordered  by  the  Governor  of  the  country  to  return.     Retracing  his    path 
to  Lake  Tsad,  he  accompanied  a  predatory  expedition  eastward  to  Kanem, 
and  thence  to  Mandara,  he  then  travelled  as  far  as  Massenain  the  country  of 
Bagirmi,  S.  E.  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  after  this  penetrated  westward  as  far  as 
Timbuctu,  a  description  of  which  journey  is  contained  in  the  third  volume, 
which  has  not  yet  issued  from   the  press.     These  travels  extend  through  24° 
of  latitude  from  N.  to  S.,  and  over  20°  of  longitude  from  E.  to  W,  while  the 
information,  and  itineraries  obtained  from  the  lips  of  intelligent  natives  relate 
to  about  one  third  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  These  enterprising  and  daring 
travellers  encountered  many  perils,    and  hardships,  and  suffered  much  from 
exposure  in  unhealthy  regions.     Mr.    Richardson,    the  chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion, succumbed   under  these  influences,  dying   in   March    1851,   and    Dr. 
Overweg  in  September,  1852.    'Dr.  Barth  was  thus  left  the  only   survivor, 
and  he  was  reduced  more  than  once  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  from  which 
however,  he  happily  recovered. 

The  reader  is  surprised  as  he  follows  the  traveller,  at  the  number  of 
monuments  yet  remaining  of  Roman  civilization,  as  tombs,  gateways,  and 
military  stations,  often  with  inscriptions,  extending  quite  to  the  great  desert. 
He  is  astonished  also  to  find  the  desert  of  Sahara,  to  be  so  different  from  his 
early  impressions.  He  finds  it  to  be  made  up  of  mountain  passes  with  in- 
tervening vallies  and  plains,  the  mountains  of  sharp  conical  form,  far  more 
than  is  usual  elsewhere  ;  the  vallies  and  plains  barren,  rugged  and  desolate, 
sometimes  with  a  scanty,  but  often  also  with  abundant  herbage,  and  some- 
times clothed  with  fertility  and  beauty.  South  of  the  desert,  the  country 
assumes  an  inviting  aspect.  Towns  and  villages  are  met  with  ;  Agades,  with 
a  present  population  of  7,000,  with  evidence  of  one  much  larger  in  former 
times ;  Katsena,  with  a  population  of  8,000 ;  Kano,  with  a  population  of 
30,000,  and  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year  probably  containing  60,000  peo- 
ple, where  are  sold  goods  fiom  England,  France,  Saxony,  Venice,  Trieste, 
and  Nuremberg,  besides  many  articles  of  native  manufacture.  Through  all 
these  regions  the  Mohammedan  religion  prevails,  and  men  are  met  with  ac- 
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quainted  with  Mohammedan  literature,  and  the  written  history  of  their  own 
land.     At   Massena,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  he    met  with  a  man,  not  only 
versed  in  all  the  branches  of  Arabic  literature,  but  who  had  read   (and  pos- 
sessed a  manuscript  of)   those    portions   of  Aristotle  and  Plato  which  had 
been  translated  into  Arabic.    His  father   had  written  a  work   on  Hausa,  and 
had  sent  him  to  study  in    Egypt.     This  man  had  become  blind,  yet  on  one 
occasion  he  found  him    sitting  in    his  court-yard  surrounded    by  a  heap  of 
manuscripts  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by  touching  them    with   his   hands. 
We     find    side  by    side    large   empires,   with    numerous   chieftains,   and 
with  no  inconsiderable    military    power,   with  barbaric  wealth   and  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  naked  pagan   tribes  perpetually  encroached  upon    by  their  more 
civilized  and  powerful  neighbors,  or  torn  from   their  peaceful  homes  and   re- 
duced to  slavery.     Indeed,  through  all  these  countries  domestic  slavery  pre- 
vails, and  S)r.  Barth  represents  the  slaves  in  Africa  as  in  general  well  treated 
and  not  over-tasked  by   their  African   masters.     But   the  process  by   which 
they  are  reduced  to  bpndage  is  full  of  cruelty  and  crime.     He  accompanied 
an  expedition  of  the  Bornus,  composed  of  10,000  cavalry  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  foot,  into  the  country  of  the  Musgus,  a   pagan  people,   whom  he  re- 
T)resents  as  living  in  quiet  villages  and  engaged   in  peaceful    pursuits.     Sud- 
denly they  are  attacked  and  fleeing  in  all  directions,  and  in  the   evening  the 
results  are  found  to  be  from  500  to  1000  captives.     To  the  great  horror   of 
Barth  and  Overweg  not   less  than  170  full  grown    men    ''  were   mercilessly 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  allowed  to  bleed  to 
death,  a  leg  having  been  severed  from  the  body."     Three  days  after  another 
village  was  attacked,  and  that   which  had  "a  few  moments  before  been    the 
abode  of  comfort   and  happiness,  was    destroyed  by  fire  and   made   desolate. 
Slaughtered   men,  with   their  limbs   seevred  from    their   bodies,  were   lying 
about  in  all  directions,  and  made  the  passer  by  shudder    with  horror.     Such 
is  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  these  regions." 

"  Having  accomplished  these  great  deeds,  we  returned,"  says  he,  "■  to  our 
encampment.  Here  we  remained  the  two  following  days,  while  the  most 
important  business  was  transacted.  This  was  the  partition  of  the  slaves  who 
had  been  taken  during  the  expedition  ;  and  the  proceeding  was  accompanied 
by  the  most  heart-rending  scenes,  caused  by  the  number  of  young  children, 
and  even  infants,  who  were  to  be  distributed,  many  of  the  poor  creatures 
being  unmercifully  torn  away  from  their  mothers,  never  to  see  them  again. 
There  were  scarcely  any  full  grown  men." 

We  commend  these  extracts  to  the  consideration  of  those  amono-  us.  few 
we  believe  in  number,  who  are  inconsiderately  advocating  the  revival  of 
^'  the  slave  trade."     These  scenes  must  become  more  and  more  numerous  in 
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proportion  to  the  demand.     The  remaininof  volumo   will  sfive  the  jonrnal  of 
Dr.  Barth  from  Kukawa  through   Sokoto  and  along  the  Niger  to  Timbuctu* 
This  expedition  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge    of  the   Geography 
and    Ethnography  of  Central  Africa,  completing  and    correcting  what    had 
heen  in  part  accomplished  by  Oudney,   Denham,  Clapperton,  Lyon,  Ritchie, 
Smyth,  and   Warrenton.     Overwetr  before   his   death  had   circumnavigate^ 
Lake  Tsad,  and  visited  its  islands  inhabited  by    savage  men,  but  he  died  on 
its  shores,  hard  by  the  boat  in  which  he  had  made  his  voyage,  and  which  was 
transported  for  this   purpose  on  the   backs   of  camels    across    the   desert,   a 
martyr  to  science.     Barth  discovered  the  Benuwe,  the  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Niger,  whic^t^  by  its  meaos  affords  an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  600  miles 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.     The  western  branch  is   interrupted  by  rapids 
about  350  miles  from  the  coast,   but  above  these  has  an  open  navigationfor 
nearly  1000  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  Western  Africa,  rich  in  its  fertility 
and  abounding  in   products.     By    means  of  these   rivers  he  anticipates  the 
introduction  of  an  European  trade  which  will  conduce  to  the  civilization  of  her 
numerous  tribes.  By  the  same  channel,  too,  Christianity  may  find  its  way  to  the 
interior  of  this  dark  continent.     Where  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  laid 
down  in  old  maps,  he  found  nothing  to  correspond.    "  Here  we  stood  awhile," 
says  he,  of  the  position  he  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water  some  two  miles  wide, 
"  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  toward  the  opposite  shore;  it  was  a  most  in- 
teresting and  peculiar  scenery,  highly  characteristic  of  these  level  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa.     What  an    erroneous  idea  hai^  been  entertained  of  these 
regions  in  former  times !     Instead  of  the    massive  mountain    ranges  of  the 
Moon,  we  had  discovered  only  a  few  isolated  mounts  ;  instead  of  a  dry,  deso- 
late plateau,  we  had    found  wide,  and  extremely  fertile  plains,  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  numerous  broad 
water  courses  with  scarcely  any  inclination      Only  towards   the  South  West 
at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,   the  low  rocky  mount  of  Tuburi  was 


seen 


V 


A  few  more  such  explorations  and  this  mysterious  continent  will  yield  up 
1  ts  secrets  to  the  civilized  world. 
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Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  S.  Africa^  including  a  STcetch  of 
Sixteen  years'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey 
from  the  Ca,pe  of  Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast,  thence 
across  the  Continent  down  the  River  Zambesi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By 
David  Livingstone,  L.  L.  D  ,  D.  C.  L.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  with  Maps  and 
numerous  Engravino-s.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers, 
Franklin  Square.     1858.     pp.  730,  8  vo. 

We  have  examined  this  long  expected  book  with  reference  to  the  subject 
of  Slavery  as  an  institution  existing  in  Africa,  and  of  Christian  Missions  as 
they  have  operated  in  that  country  under  Dr.  Livingstone's  observations  and 
through  his  own  agency. 

As  tg  the  first  point  we  confess  ourselves  much  disappointed.     He  gives 

us  but   little  information.     It  is    only  here  and  there  that    he  makes  any 

reference  to  the  matter.     All  the  most  important  of  his   hints  we  copy,   not 

for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  but  the  justification  of  our  complaints : 

"  This  tribe  (the  Mambari)  began  the  slave  trade  with  Sebituane  only  in 
1850,  and  but  for  the  unwillingness  of  Lechulatebe  to  allow  us  to  pass  we 
should  have  been  with'Sebituane  in  time  to  have'^revented  it  from  commencing 
at  all.  The  Mambari  visited  in  ancient  times  the  chief  of  the  Barotse , 
whom  Sebituane  conquered,  and  he  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  sell  a  child. 
They  never  came  back  again  till  1850 ;  and  as  they  had  a  number  of  old 
Portuguese  guns,  marked  ''Legitimode  Braga,"  which  Sebituane  thought 
would  be  excellent  in  case  of  any  future  invasion  of  Matebele  he  ofiered  to 
purchase  them  with  cattle  or  ivory,  but  the  Mambari  refused  every  thing  ex- 
cept boys  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Makololo  declared  they  had 
never  heard  of  people  being  bought  and  sold  till  then  and  disliked  it,  but  the 
desire  to  possess  the  guns  prevailed,  and  eight  old  guns  were  exchan^'ed  for  as 
many  boys  ;  these  were  not  their  own  children,  but  captives  of  the  black 
races  they  had  conquered.  There  never  was  known  in  Africa  an  instance  of 
a  parent  selling  his  own  offspring. — [pp.  105-6.] 

"One  (half-caste  Portuguese  slave  trader)  who  resetnbled  closely  a  real 
Portuguese,  came  to  Linyanti  while  I  was  there.  This  man  had  no  mer- 
chandize, and  pretended  to  have  come  in  order  to  inquire  what  sort  of 
goods  were  necessary  for  the  market.  He  seemed  much  disconcerted  by  my 
presence  there.  Sekeletu  presented  him  with  an  elephant's  tusk  and  ^n  ox  ; 
and  when  he  had  departed  about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward,  he  carried  off 
an  entire  village  of  the  Bakalahari  belonging  to  the  Mfikololo.  He  had  a 
number  of  armed  slaves  with  him — and  as  all  the  villagers,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  removed,  ani  the  fact  was  not  known  until  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  it  is  not  known  whether  his  object  was  obtained  by  violence 
or  fair  promises.  In  cither  case  slavery  must  have  been  the  portion  of  these 
poor  people.  He  was  carried  in  a  hammock,  slung  between  two  poles, 
which  appearing  to  be  a  bag,  the  Makololo  named  him  the  "Father  of  the 
Bag.''— [pp.  198-9.  J 

"The  two  native  Portuguese  traders  of  whom  we  had  heard,  had  erect- 
ed a  little  encampment  opposite  the  place  where  ours  was  about  to  be  made. 
One,  of  them,  whose  spine  had  been   injured  in  youth — a  rare  sight  in  this 
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country — came  and  visited  us.  I  returned  the  visit  next  morning.  His  tall 
companion  had  that  sickly  hue  which  made  him  look  fairer  than  myself,  but 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  crop  of  unmistakable  wool.  They  had  a  gang  of 
young  females  in  a  chain,  hoeing  the  ground  in  front  of  their  encampment 
to  clear  it  of  weeds  and  grass;  these  were  purchased  recently  in  Lobale, 
whence  the  traders  had  now  come.  There  were  many  Mambari  with  them, 
and  the  establishment  was  conducted  with  that  military  order  which  per- 
vades all  the  arrangements  of  the  Portuguese  colonists.  A  drum  was  beaten 
and  trumpet  sounded  at  certain  hours,  quite  in  military  fashion.  It  was  the 
jSrst  time  most  of  my  men  had  seen  slaves  in  chains.  'They  are  not  men,'  they - 
exclaimed,  (meaning  they  are  beasts),  'who  treat  their  children  so.' " — 
[p.  312.] 

This  last  sentence  seems  to  signify  the  contrary  of  what  the  author  states 
in  our  first  quotation. 

"We  were  apprised  that  if  the  late  Matiamvotook  a  fancy  to  any  thing,  such 
for  instance,  as  my  watch  chain,  which  was  of  silver  wire,  and  was  a  great 
curiosity,  as  they  had  never  seen  metal  plaited  before,  he  would  order  a 
whole  village  to  be  brought  up  to  buy  it  from  a  stranger.  When  a  slave 
trader  visted  him,  he  took  possession  of  all  his  goods  ;  then  after  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  he  would  send  out  a  party  of  men  to  pounce  upon  some  con- 
siderable village,  and  killing  the  head  men,  would  pay  for  all  the  goods  by 
selling  the  inhabitants.  This  has  frequently  been  the  case,  and  nearly  all 
the  visitants  he  ever  had  were  men  of  color.  On  asking  if  Matiamvo  did 
not  know  he  was  a  man,  and  would  be  judged,  in  company  with  those  he  de- 
stroyed, by  a  Lord,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ?  The  embassador  replied, 
'We  do  not  go  up  to  God,  as  you  do,  we  are  put  under  the  ground/  " — 
[p.  342.] 

"The  Portuguese  home-government  has  not  generally  received  the  credit 
for  sincerity  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  which  I  conceive  to  be  its  due.  In 
1839,  my  friend  Mr.  Gabriel  saw  thirty-seven  slave-ships  lying  in  this  har- 
bour, waiting  for  their  cargoes  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  forts. 
At  that  time  slavers  had  to  wait  many  months  at  a  time  for  a  human  freight; 
and  a  certain  sum  per  head  was  paid  to  the  government  for  all  that  were  ex- 
ported. The  duties  derived  from  the  exportation  of  slaves  far  exceeded 
those  from  other  commerce,  and  by  agreeing  to  the  suppression  of  this  profi- 
table traffic,  the  government  actually  sacrificed  the  chief  part  of  the  export 
revenue.  Since  that  period  however,  revenue  from  lawful  commerce  has 
very  much  exceeded  that  on  slaves.  The  intentions  of  the  home  Portuguese 
government,  however  good,  can  not  be  fully  carried  out  under  the  present 
system.  The  pay  of  the  officers  is  so  very  small,  that  they  are  nearly  all 
obliged  to  engage  in  trade  ;  and,  owing  to  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  sslave 
trade,  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it  is  so  powerful,  that  the  philanthropic 
statesmen  of  Lisbon  need  hardly  expect  to  have  their  humane  and  enlightened 
views  carried  out.  The  law,  for  instance,  lately  promulgated  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  carrier  system,  (carregadores),  is  but  one  of  several  equally 
humane  enactments  against  this  mode  of  compulsory  labor,  but  there  is  very 
little  probability  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature  being  carried 
into  efi'ect.--[pp.  429-30.] 
91 
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"  The  way  in  which  slaves  are  spoken  of  in  Angola  and  Eastern  Africa 
must  sound  strangely  even  to  the  owners  when  they  first  came  from  Europe. 
In  Angola  the  common  appellation  is,  'o  diabo,'  or  'brutu;'  and  it  is  quite 
usual  to  hear  gentlemen  call  out,  'o  diabo,  bring  fire.'  In  Eastern  Africa  on 
the  contrary,  they  apply  the  apply  the  term  'bicho/  (an  animal),  and  you 
hear  the  phrase,  call  the  animal  to  do  this  or  that.  In  fact,  slave-ownera 
come  to  regard  their  slaves  as  not  human,  and  will  curse  them  as  the  'Race 
of  a  dog.'  "—[p.  484.] 

Now  we  submit  that  these  statements  and  a  few  others  like  them,  con- 
stitute a  very  meagre  account  from  a  man  who  has  resided  16  years  in  Africa, 
and  crossed  the  continent  more  than  once,  respecting  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa, 

Dr.  Livingstone's  early  education  was  limited,  as  he  states,  and  his  train- 
ing' to  be  a  Missionary  contemplated  his  engaging  chiefly  in  the  work  of  a 
pioneer.  His  favorite  idea  had  been  to  go  as  a  Medical  Missionary  to  China. 
The  opium  war  in  that  country  turned  him  towards  Africa.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  at  all  to  '-'literary  qualifications  "  He  would  ''  rather  cross  the 
African  Continent  again  than  undertake  to  write  another  book.  It  is  far 
easier  to  travel  than  to  write  about  it."  He  joined  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  though  brought  up  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  by  Presbyterian  parents, 
because  ''it  sends  neither  Episcopacy,  nor  Presbyterianism  nor  Independ- 
ency as  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen  ;"  and  "  this  exactly  agreed 
with  his  ideas  of  what  a  Missionary  Society  ought  to  do  " — [p.  6.]  Nor  does 
he  "intend  to  specify  with  any  prominence  the  evangelistic  labours  to  which 
the  love  of  Christ  has  since  impelled  "  him.  "  This  book  will  speak  not  so 
much  of  what  has  been  done  as  of  what  still  remains  to  be  performed  be- 
fore the  gospel  can  be  said  to  be  preached  to  all  nations." — [p.  4.] 

Our  readers  therefore  need  not  expect  any  greater  satisfaction  from  this 
book  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  Africa  than  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
in  Africa.  All  we  get  is  a  few  hints.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  work  is 
occupied  with  details  of  personal  adventures  with  lions,  buiFaloes  and  other 
vermin,  as  our  American  pioneers  would  call  them,  during  the  author's 
various  journeys.  What  is  said  about  Christianity  in  Africa  is  perhaps  what 
we  might  expect  from  a  Missionary  of  no  particular  creed,  and  no  very  defi- 
nite ideas  about  religious  truth.     We  give  some  specimens : 

"Neither  Cjriano  nor  his  companions  knew  what  the  Bible  was,  but 
they  had  relics  in  German-silver  cases,  hung  around  their  necks,  to  act  as 
charms  and  save  them  from  danger  by  land  or  by  water,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  heathen  have  medicines.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong-,  when  unable  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  her  children,  does  not  give 
them  the  sacred  writings  in  their  own  tongue;  it  would  surely  be  better  to 
see  them  good  Protestants,   if  these  would  lead  them  to  be  so,  than  entirely 
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ignorant  of  God's  message  to  man.   For  my  part,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  Africans  good  Eoman  Catholics  than  idolatrous  heathen. — [p.  395.] 

"  This  district  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  40,000  souls.  Some  ten  or  , 
twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Ambaca  there  once  stood  the 
missionary  station  of  Cahenda,  and  it  is  now  quite  astonishing,  to  observe 
the  great  numbers  who  can  read  and  write  in  this  district.  This  is  the  fruit 
of  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  and  Capuchin  missionaries,  for  they  taught  the 
people  of  Ambaca ;  and  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  teachers  by  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  natives  have  continued  to  teach  each  other.  These 
devoted  men  are  still  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  the  country  to  this 
day.  All  speak  well  of  them,  (os  padres  Jesuitas),  and  now  that  they  have 
gone  from  this  lower  sphere,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  these  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-christians,  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  the  people  the 
Bible,  to  be  a  light  to  their  feet  when  the  good  men  themselves  were  gone. — 
[p.  414.] 

"  All  speak  well  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Missionaries  as  he  Capuchins, 
&c ,  for  having  attended  diligently  to  the  instruction  of  the  children." — 
[p.  144.] 

And  so  the  Missionary  who  was  indifferent  about  the  distinctions  that 
divide  the  Protestants,  shows  a  like  indifference  to  the  questions  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  Roman  Catholics  !  He  sends  directly  to  the  upper  sphere  the 
"good  men,"  "the  devoted  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,"  who  were  so  dili- 
gent in  teaching  the  children  and  other  heathen,  without  troubling  himself 
to  enquire  what  doctrines  they  instructed  them  about !  Nor  does  it  once 
occur  to  him  to  enquire  how  it  happened  that  these  "  Rom^n  Catholic  fellow- 
christians  of  ours,"  did  "  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  the  people  the 
Bible." 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  gospel  to  commerce.  Dr.  Livingstone  says : 
"  Wherever  a  missionary  lives,  traders  are  sure  to  come ;  they  are  mutually 
dependant,  and  each  aids  in  the  work  pf  the  other." — [p.  39.]  But  he 
never  stipulates  any  thing  respecting  the  character  of  the  traders! 

"  We  can  no  more  hope  for  healthy  feelings  among  the  poor  either  at 
home  or  abroad  without  feeding  them  with  truth,  than  we  can  hope  to  see 
an  ordinary  working  bee  reared  into  a  queen-mother  by  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  hive.  Sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  must,  if  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, include  much  more  than  is  implied  in  the  usual  picture  of  a  Missionary, 
namely,  a  man  going  about  with  a  Bible  under  bis  arm.  The  promo- 
tion of  commerce  ought  to  be  especially  attended  to." — [pp.  33-34.] 

This  idea  of  feeding  the  truth  into  the  poor  heathen  by  the  blessings  of 
commerce  is  very  much  like  the  idea  Sechele,  the  African  chief,  who  be- 
friended Livingstone  had  about  whipping  it  into  his  people.  '*  He  once 
said,  "  Do  you  imagine  these  people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely  talking 
to  them  ?    I  can  make  them  do  nothing  except  by  thrashing  them  ;  and  if 
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you  like  I  will  call  my  head  men,  and  with  our  litupa  (whips  of   rhinoceros 
hide)  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe  together." — [p.  19.] 

Christiauity,  as  we  are  perfectly  aware,  presupposes  Society  as  the  normal 
condition  of  man,  when  it  comes  to  save  him.  Christianity  contemplates 
mutual  duties  amongst  men  which  imply  that  men  are  dwelling-  under  some 
form  of  social  organization  together.  Christianity  aims  at  training  children 
in  families,  and  the  family  leads  at  once  to  the  State.  And  accordingly  all 
Missionaries  to  wandering  barbarians  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  settle 
down  in  some  permanent  place  of  residence,  and  labour  with  their  hands, 
instead  of  depending  on  the  chace,  which  carries  them  continually  away  from 
the  school  and  the  church.  But  the  Africans  tor  the  most  part  are  not  such 
wanderers.  They  dwell  in  villages.  They  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
have  a  form  of  social  organization.  And  we  are  persuaded  Dr.  Livingstone 
is  being  led  away  by  an  ignis  fatuus,  when  he  theorizes,  as  he  does  in  a 
great  many  places,  upon  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  commerce  and  trade 
to  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  Africa.  The  Apostle  Paul,  a  far  greater 
Missionary  than  Livingstone,  says  nothing  about  "  traders'"  going  with  him 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  Barbarians.  With  him  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified,  and  nothing  more  nor  less,  was  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  G-od  to  the  salvation  of  men.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  benevo- 
lent and  simple  hearted  Livingstone's  mind  is  just  reflecting  faithfully  the 
general  sentiment  of  his  dissenting  brethren  in  England,  that  after  all 
American  Slavery  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  Missions  to 
Africa  are  chiefly  designed  for  its  destruction.  As  a  faithful  British  subject 
he  also  sympathizes  with  the  wish  of  all  good  Englishmen  that  British 
commerce  and  manufactures  may  still  flourish  the  world  over.  Accordingly 
his  heart  is  not  single  in  its  desires  for  Africa.  Not  alone  the  gospel,  not 
alone  Christ  and  him  crucified,  but  trade  and  the  gospel,  Christianity  and 
cotton  growing  side  by  side  together  form  the  aim  and  object  of  his  earnest 
desires. 

What  we  quote  below  from  Dr.  Livingstone  will  justify  what  we  have 
said.  The  author  is  doubtless  a  good  man,  and  he  bears  occasionally  a  clear 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  gospel  itself  (without  the  cotton)  in  Africa. 
But  he  is  one  of  that  class  of  good  men  who  deify  civilization,  and  who 
thus  bow  down  before  that  idol  of  modern  Society.  It  is  evident  that  he 
never  draws  any  nice  distinctions  between  conflicting  moral  or  religious 
opinions,  and  so,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  he  assumes  that  civilization  is  a 
moral  and  regenerating  power.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  power  of  civiliza- 
tion or  commerce  independently  of  the  gospel,  but  he  holds  that  they  are 
the  necessary  supplement  of  the  gospel.     He  forgets,  however,  that  after  he 
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has  ^'pushed  commerce"  into  those  highland  healthy  regions  of  Africa 
which  he  traversed  and  perhaps  discovered,  and  after  his  English  fellov?- 
subjects,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  "  liberal  and  friendly  Portuguese,"  have 
accomplished  the  noble  work  of  developing  the  rich  resources  of  that  rich 
country,"  the  whole  result  so  far  as  those  influences  of  commerce,  trade  and 
civilization  are  concerned,  will  simply  be  that  there  has  been  established 
amongst  the  now  simple  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa,  a  more  developed  or- 
ganization than  exists  amongst  them  at  present,  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and 
the  Devil  I  What  more  can  science  and  civilization  do  for  any  man  than 
they  did  Nena  Sahib  ?  Yet  they  left  him,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed, 
"  obscene  as  Belial  and  cruel  as  Moloch  I"  And  what.did  trade  and  com- 
merce with  christian  nations  so  called,  ever  teach  any  Heathen  people,  but 
those  vices  which  have  but  the  more  rapidly  and  fatally  ruined  them  body 
and  soul  I 

The  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  the  world  despised  Christian 
Missions,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  was  content  to  trust  only  in  the  power  of 
the  Word.  Those  were  the  healthful  days  of  Modern  Missions.  They  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  greater  respectfulness  on  the  world's  part  to 
modern  Missionary  efforts.  Now  is  the  time  of  danger  for  Missions.  Let 
Christian  people  beware,  lest  the  world  join  them  in  the  work  of  Missions  to 
the  Heathen,  to  change  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  is  not  the  colonization 
of  unconverted  Africans  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  nor  yet  the  civilization  of 
unconverted  Africans  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  which  constitutes  the  work 
Christ  commands  to  be  done  with  respect  to  her  people.  The  Church's  work 
for  Africans  in  America  is  to  give  them  the  go»pel,  and  her  work  for  Afri- 
cans in  Africa  is  to  give  them  also  the  gospel.  And  we  must  let  the  pots- 
herd strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  ! 

We  close  this  notice  with  the  extracts  referred  to  above : 

"  The  Portuguese  are  thus  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  new  central  re- 
gion ;  and  as  they  have  of  late  years  shown,  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
spirit,  their  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  Eastern  Africa  by  proclaiming 
Mozambique  a  free  port,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  spirit  will  lead  them 
to  invite  mercantile  enterprise  up  the  Zambesi,  by  offering  facilities  to  those 
who  may  be  led  to  push  commerce  into  the  regions  lying  far  beyond  their 
territory.  Their  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  noble  work  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich  country  beyond,  could  not  be  shown  better  than  by 
placing  a  village  with  Zambesian  pilots  at  the  harbor  of  Mitilone  and  erect- 
ing a  light-house  for  the  guidance  of  sea-faring  men." — [p.  718.] 

"  As  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  the  opening  of  the  new  central 
country  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  only  in  so  far  as  it  opens  up  a  prospect 
for  the  elevation  of  the  inhabitants.  As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  I  view 
the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  as  the  beginning  of  the   missionary   enter- 
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prise.  I  take  the  latter  term  in  its  most  extended  signification,  and  include 
every  effort  made  for  the  amelioration  of  our  race,  the  promotion  of  all  those 
means  by  which  God  in  His  providence  is  working,  and  bringing  all  His 
dealings  with  man  to  a  glorious  consummation.  Each  man  in  his  sphere, 
either  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  is  performing  the  will  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  Men  of  science,  searching  after  hidden  truths,  which,  when  dis- 
covered, will,  like  the  elective  telegraph,  bind  men  more  closely  together — 
soldiers  battling  for  the  right  against  tyranny — sailors  rescuing  the  victims 
of  oppression  from  the  grasp  of  heartless  men-stealers — merchants  teaching 
the  nations  lessons  of  mutual  dependence — and  many  others,  as  well  as 
missionaries,  all  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  efforts  are  over-ruled  for 
one  glorious  end." — [pp.  718-19.] 

*'  When  we  get  beyond  the  hostile  population  mentioned,  we  reach  a  very 
different  race.  On  the  latter  my  chief  hopes  at  present  rest.  All  of  them, 
however,  are  wilhng  and  anxious  to  engage  in  trade,  and,  while  eager  for  this, 
none  have  ever  been  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  raw  materials  of  commerce. 
This  country  is  well  adapted  for  cotton;  and  I  venture  to  entertain  the  hope 
that  by  distributing  seeds  of  better  kinds  than  that  which  is  found  indigenous, 
and  stimulating  the  natives  to  cultivate  it  by  affording  them  the  certainty  of 
a  market  for  all  they  may  produce,  we  may  engender  a  feeling  of  mutnal 
dependence  between  them  and  ourselves.  I  have  a  two-fold  object  in  view, 
and  believe  that,  by  guiding  our  missionary  labors  so  as  to  benefit  our  own 
country,    we   shall   thereby    more  effectually  and  permanently  benefit  the 


heathen. 
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encourage  the  Africans  to  cultivate  for  our  markets,  as  the  most   effectual 
means  next  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation." 

"  It  is  in  the  hope  of  working  out  this  idea  that  I  propose  the  formation 
of  stations  on  the  Zambesi  beyond  the  Portuguese  territory,  but  having 
communications  through  them  with  the  coast.  A  chain  of  stations  admitting 
of  easy  and  speedy  intercourse,  such  as  might  be  formed  along  the  flank  of 
the  Eastern  Ridge,  would  be  in  a  favorable  position  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  resolved  to  have  a 
station  among  the  Makololo  on  the  north  bank,  and  another  on  the  south 
among  the  Matebele.  The  Church — Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  that  most  ener- 
getic body,  the  Free  Church — could  each  find  desirable  locations  among  the 
Batoka  and  adjacent  tribes." — [pp.  720-721] 

"Our chief  hopes  rest  with  the  natives  themselves;  and  if  the  point  to 
which  I  have  given  prominence,  of  healthy  inland  commercial  stations,  be 
realized,  where  all  the  produce  raised  may  be  collected,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  slavery  among  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  will,  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  cease  to  assume  the  form  of  a  necessity  to  even  the  slave-holders 
themselves.  Natives  alone  can  collect  produce  from  the  more  distant  ham- 
lets, and  bring  it  to  the  stations  contemplated.  ***** 
*****  By  linking  the  Africans  there  to  our- 
selves in  the  manner  proposed,  it  is  hoped  that  their  elevation  will  eventu- 
ally be  the  result.  In  this  hope  and  prosposed  effort  I  am  joined  by  my 
brother  Charles,  who  has  come  from  America,  after  seventeen  years'  separa- 
tion, for  the  purpose.     We  expect  success  through  the  influence  of  that  Spirit 
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wlio  already  aided  aided  the  efforts  to  open  the  country,  and  who  has  since 
turned  the  public  mind  toward  it.  A  failure  may  be  experienced  by  sudden 
rash  speculation  overstocking  the  markets  there,  and  raising  the  prices  against 
ourselves.  But  I  propose  to  spend  some  more  years  of  labor,  and  shall  bo 
thankful  if  I  see  the  system  fairly  begun  in  an  open  pathway  which  will 
eventually  benefit  both  Africa  and  England." — [pp.  724-725.] 


Mormonism — its  Leaders  and  Designs.  By  John  Hyde,  Jr.,  formerly  a 
Mormon  Elder  and  Resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.  2nd  Edition.  New 
York :  W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.,  No.  281  Broadway.  1857.  pp.  335, 12  mo. 

The  author  of  this  book  very  truly  remarks,  (p.  1),  "  To  have  been  a 
Mormon  is  to  bean  object  of  suspicion.  To  be  an  apostate  is  to  be  regarded 
with  distrust.  To  bean  apostate  Mormon  is  to  be  doubly  distrusted."  Still 
we  think  there  is  internal  evidence  enough,  that  this  is  a  true  account  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  experience  as  a  Mormon.  He  was  converted  when  a  youth  in  Eng- 
land under  representations  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Mormonism  very 
different  from  what  he  found  at  Utah.  He  has  renounced  the  error  and  is 
seeking  to  expose  it.  The  shocking  details  into  which  Mr.  Hyde  enters, 
render  the  book  unfit  for  general  perusal — but  whoever  requires  to  know 
this  system  may  here  find,  we  judge,  a  very  faithful  exhibition  of  it. 

In  regard  to  some  points  of  great  interest  we  give  the  following  state- 
ments upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  there  are  about  15,000  people  ]  in  the  whole  territory 
not  more  thaa  50,000  at  the  outside.  These  are  chiefly  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh  and  Danes — not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  being  Americans. 
But  these  Americans  have  all  the  power  and  offices  and  emoluments  in  their 
hands.  The  nnmber  of  practical  polygamists  in  the  country  is  comparatively 
small,  but  in  this  number  are  to  be  reckoned  nearly  all  the  Americans.  The 
American  Mormons  are  the  most  bigoted  and  zealous  of  all. 

The  women  of  Utah  are  very  unhappy  under  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system,  but  many  of  them  are  fanatical  believers  of  every  thing  uttered 
by  Young;  and  many  others  who  would  gladly  leave  can  not,  because  they 
have  not  the  means  nor  the  power.  That  desert  which  must  be  crossed  is 
like  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

The  territory  of  Utah  never  can  sustain  a  large  population.  Irrigation 
is  indispensable  for  the  production  even  of  cereals.  Along  the  benches 
of  the  mountains  there  is  a  strip  of  alluvion  which  affords  all  their  tillable 
land  and  this  they  must  water  by  means  of  the  mountain  creeks.  But  timber 
is  also  very  scarce.     It  requires  two  days  for  a  team  of  mules   to  bring  in  a 
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load  of  fire  wood  from  the  mountains.  Cutting  down  the  timber  which 
fringes  these  mountains  tends  to  dry  up  the  springs,  by  exposing  the  soilj 
and  this  materially  lessens  the  creeks  and  diminishes  the  supply  of  water, 
while  the  increasing  population  demands  a  greater  abundance.  But  this  is 
not  all.  "  The  summers  are  a  continued  drought,  but  the  winters  bring  deep 
snow  and  frightful  storms.  The  trees,  before  they  were  so  much  cut  down, 
used  to  retain  much  of  this  snow  on  the  hills,  which  melting  gradually  in  the 
spring  produced  full  creeks.  It  is  now  blown  in  clouds  into  the  valleys,  hur- 
rying up  feed  and  killing  off  stock  frightfully.  In  1854-5  the  snow  was 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep.  It  was  followed  by  very  little  water  in  the  streams 
in  the  spring,  because  the  snow  had  been  deposited  in  the  valleys  instead  of 
on  the  mountains,  and  last  winter  (1856-7)  the  snow  was  still  deeper,  and 
this  spring  there  is  still  less  water  in  the  creeks.  Add  to  this  the  crops  for 
the  last  three  seasons  have  been  eaten  up  by  grass-hoppers  and  blue  worms  or 
filled  with  smut.  The  harvests  have  been  light,  and  many  starving  persons 
were  compelled  to 'subsist  on ]wild  roots  through  the  winter.  The  future 
promises  nothing  better,  but  with  the  continued  influx  of  population  they 
must  either  constantly  find  new  valleys  to  settle  or  starvation  and  removal 
will  be  inevitable." — [p.  45.] 

Brigham  Young  was  born  in  Vermont,  June  1,  1801.  He  was  brought 
up  a  farmer.  He  is  illiterate,  but  shrewd,  far-seeing  and  eminently  practical. 
His  energy  and  strong  will  bend  the  people  into  implicit  obedience.  He  is 
far  superior  to  what  Smith  was  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  a  leader- 
Smith  had  only  tact  and  used  circumstances.  Young  has  geninsviU(\.  controls 
them — as  witness  how  he  removed  successfully,  without  strife,  without  dis- 
cord, almost  without  a  murmur,  through  a  desert  unknown  and  dangerous, 
for  1030  miles,  that  heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  poor,  unprovided,  shaking 
with  ague,  pale  with  suffering,  and  hollow  and  gaunt  with  hunger!  "But 
to  carry  on  Mormonism  demands  increasing  talent  and  skill.  Its  positions 
and  progress  is  constantly  beset  with  fresh  and  greater  difficulties.  The  next 
President  must  be  as  superior  to  Young  as  he  is  to  Smith,  or  Mormonism  will 
retrograde.     But  such  an  one  does  not  live  in  the  Mormon  Church." 

"  In  person  Brigham  Young  is  rather  large  and  portly,  and  has  a  hand- 
some face,  an  imposing  carriage  and  a  very  impressive  manner.  He  is  much 
more  an  observer  than  a  reader,  and  thoroughly  knows  men,  a  point  in 
which  Smith  was  very  weak.  Men  not  books ;  deeds  not  words ;  houses 
not  theories ;  the  Earth  and  not  Heaven ;  now  and  not  hereafter,  is  Brigham's 
vi  ew  of  matters. 

*'  The  magnetism  that  attracts  and   infatuates,   that  makes  men  feel  its 
weight  and  yet  love  its  presence  abounds  in  him.     Even  his  enemies  have 
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to  acknowledge  a  great  charm  in  the  influence  he  throws  around  ^them.  The 
clerks  in  his  office  and  his  very  wives  feel  the  same  veneration  for  the  prophet 
as  the  most  respectful  new-comer/'  .y  -:..:< '-:r-AU'i'MQ..^:. ' 

Thus  far  of  Young's  physical  and  intellectual  qualities.    As  to  his  moral 
character  Mr.  Hyde  necessarily  paints  him  in  very  dark  colors.     He  is  noty 
only  very  licentious,  but  intemperate  and  grossly  profane.    And  yet  he  is  no 
hypocrite.     He  is  a  man  in  positive  earnest.     <'  The  whole  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence, (says  our  author),  lies  in  his  real  sincerity." — [p.  170.] 

Two  alternatives  seem  now  to  present  themselves  to  the  Mormons.  One 
is  war  with  the  U.  S. ;  the  other  their  removal  to  some  island  or  country 
outside  our  territory.  These  two  were  the  only  alternatives  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Mormons  never  could  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  of  this  Con- 
federacy. This  is  a  Christian  Country.  Polygamy  is  an  anti-christian  insti- 
tution. It  must  not  be  set  down  as  a  mere  domestic  institution  like  slavery 
which  every  State  must  regulate  for  itself.  We  resent  every  such  compari- 
son as  insulting  to  us  of  the  South.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Polygamy  is  a 
religious  question  with  which  Congress  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Mormons 
have  no  more  right  to  make  this  a  religious  question  beyond  enquiry  by  Con- 
gress than  the  Chinese  would  have  to  bring  their  Infanticide  to  our  Pacific 
coast,  and  setting  up  a  Chinese  State  there,  demand  admission  into  this 
Union.  We  repeat  this  is  a  Christian  country.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  never  intended  to  deny  such  a  character  to  this  Confederacy. 
It  looked  only  to  preventing  any  established  sect  to  the  detriment  of  all 
other  sects  of  christian  believers.  The  framers  of  that  instrument  never 
expected  any  such  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  their  language  as  would 
compel  this  youthful  country  to  receive  into  its  bosom,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  single  objection,  all  the  abominable  practices  and  immoral  institutions  of 

Mohammedan  or  Pagan  nations. 
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ARTICLE   I. 


RELATION  OF  BAPTIZED  CHILDREN  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

The  most  important  point,  perhaps,  in  the  controversy  of 
infant  baptism,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  determination  of  the 
precise  relation  snstained  to  the  chnrch  by  baptized  children  ; 
and,  as  conseqnent  upon  this,  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  them 
from  their  baptism  and  the  church  relation  into  which  it  brings 
them.  For  let  the  anti-paido  Baptists  say  what  they  will  and 
think  what  they  will,  the  main  argument  by  which,  for  the 
most  part,  they  uphold  their  cause,  consists  only  in  making 
light  of  and  ridiculing  the  baptism  ("  rantism,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  it,)  of  infants  as  a  thing  absurd  in  itself,  and  that 
can  serve  no  good  or  useful  purpose.  Only  let  us,  therefore, 
clearly  show  the  true  import  of  infant  baptism,  and  its  place  in 
the  economy  of  salvation,  together  with  the  many  and  precious 
benefits  through  it  conferred  upon  the  subjects  of  it,  and  we 
will  have  effectually  turned  aside  the  edge  of  the  weapon  that 
has  always  proved  most  serviceable  to  our  opponents  in  this 
cause. 

Another,  and  a  much  more  important  end,  however,  than 
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tlie  silencing  of  tlie  anti-paedo  Baptists,  (even  were  that  possi- 
ble,) to  be  gained  by  a  full  exposition  of  tlie  subject  before  us, 
is  tlie  instruction  of  parents  and  cliurcli  sessions  upon  tlie 
great  importance  of  tlie  rite  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  infants, 
and  their  direction  as  to  tlie  best  way  of  fultilling  the  terms  of 
this  covenanting  ordinance,  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned, 
and  of  securing  the  lilessings  it  is  intended  and  calculated  to 
confer. 

All  we  have  to  say  upon  \\\q  subject  thus  introduced,  may 
conveniently  enough  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads: 
fird^  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church  general; 
secondly^  their  I'elation  to  the  particular  churches  in  which  the 
rite  is  received  ;  thirdly,  their  relation  to  the  privileges  of  the 
church;  and,  fourthly,  their  relation  to  its  discipline.  We 
purpose  also,  before  we  conclude,  to  say  something  more 
directly  on  the  benefits  of  infant  baptism,  both  to  the  children 
themselves,  and  to  the  church  at  large. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  determine  the  relation  of  baptized 
children  to  the  Church  General  or  Catholic ;  which  is,  we  con- 
ceive, that  they  are  members  of  it.  And  this  we  would 
endeavor  to  illustrate  and  establish — first,  from  the  general 
opinion  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  upon  the  subject;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Scri2)tures,  direct  and  indirect,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter. 

By  the  Church  General  or  Catholic,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  here  taken,  is  meant  the  entire  body  of  Christ's  professing 
people  throughout  the  world.  This  is  not  actually,  and  as  a 
whole,  an  organized  church ;  there  being  no  laws  and  no  officers 
of  government  to  which  all  comprised  in  it  are  subject.  It  is, 
however,  plainly  one  body  ;  and  for  the  organization  it  should 
have,  as  a  whole,  its  several  and  partial  organizations,  under 
the  different  denominations  and  national  churches  of  the  world, 
may  be  considered  as  making  up,  though  imperfectly.  Of  this 
church,  then,  conceived  of  as  one  body  and  one  organization, 
which  it  is  ideally  and  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  and 
practically  to  some  extent — of  this  Church  General  or  Church 
Catholic,  we  say  baptized  children  are  members.  And  this 
our  assertion  may,  as  was  said  before,  be  proved  both  from  the 
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teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  common  consent  of  Christians  in 
all  ages. 

That  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Reformation  that 
have  practised  infant  baptism,  (which  is  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  ,/time  since  the  Reformation,  the  whole  of  these  churches, 
with  but  trifling  exceptions) ;  and  that  tlie  Romish  Church, 
through  all  times  and  periods  of  her  history,  have  considered 
baptized  children  as  church  members  as  much  as  any  body 
else,  is  a  thing  easily  made  to  appear.  What  other  points  of 
difference  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  arisen  between  these 
various  churches,  and  they  are  points  numerous  and  important, 
they  have  still  continued  all  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  in 
making  their  baptized  children  members  of  their  churches. 

That  this  is  true  of  the  Romish  Chukck  is  plain  to  all  who 
know  any  thing  of  her  history  or  constitution.  This  church  we 
may  consider  as  having  had  her  first  beginnings  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  or  some  time  shortly  after  ;  and,  as  continuing  to 
grow  more  and  more  Romish,  or  in  other  words  more  and  more 
corrupt,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which  time  till  the 
present  she  has  protracted  her  existence  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  and  with  great  diminution  of  power  and  influence. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  this  church  has  never 
changed,  but,  in  reference  to  which,  she  has  been  one  and  the 
same  church,  and  has  had  one  aind  the  same  opinion  ;  and  that 
is  the  regarding  of  her  l)aptized  children,  or  indeed  all  her 
children,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  as  cliurch  members.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism  she  treats  as  strictly  a  church  ordinance, 
and  as  to  l)e  administered  only  to  such  as  actually  are,  or  are 
entitled  to  be  churcli  members.  The  same  rite  she  also  regards 
as  a  regenerating  ordinance,  and  as  procuring  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  introduction  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation  to  all  to 
whom  it  is  properly  administered.  Baptized  children,  there- 
fore, and  all  other  baptized  persons,  must  needs  be,  in  the 
estimation  of  Romanists,  members  of  the  visible,  as  they  are 
members  of  the  invisible  church  ;  especially,  as  with  them,  the 
two  things  are  identical.  And  so  they  always  treat  such  per- 
sons. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  too,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
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Reformation  the  Romisli  Clmrch  is  to  be  considered  as  em- 
bracing all  tlie  Cliristians  of  tlie  western  world,  witli  tlie  excep- 
tion of  some  few  small  sects  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centnries,  and  a  little  onward,  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  and  southern  parts  of  France.  Of  these  sects,  the  gi'eater 
part  as  the  Cathari,  the  Lnciferians,  the  Runcarians,  the  Publi- 
cans and  the  like  of  them,  were  not  only  carried  away  with 
frantic  entlmsiasm,  but  were  also  downright  Manichees,  and 
denied  all  w^ater  baptism  whatever,  and  to  any  subject.  And 
as  to  tliese,  we  neither  know  nor  care  to  inquire  after  their 
sentiments  about  the  church  standing  of  cliildren.  It  is  differ- 
ent, however,  with  the  Waldenses,  who  seem  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  pious,  and,  in  the  mahi,  an  ortliodox  people. 
They,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Peter  Bruis  and  Henry 
of  Clugny,  and  some  few  followers  of  theirs,  differed  nothing 
from  the  R-omish  Church  about  either  the  baptism  of  infants 
or  tlieir  church  relationship.  (Vide  Walls'  Hist,  of  Infant 
Baptism;  vol.  II.,  chap.  YIL,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

Passing  on  to  the  opinion  of  the  different  Protestant 
Churches  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
first  to  that  of  our  own  Church,  of  the  Pkesbyterian  Church 
in  America,  Scotland,  and  every  otlier  country  where  it  exists. 
And  liere  our  work  of  citation  is  easy,  and  may  be  briefly  and 
sufficiently  discharged  by  referring  first,  to  cliapter  25,  section 
2,  of  the  Confession  of  Faitii,  and  secoiully  to  the  answer  to 
question  62  of  tlic  larger  catechism.  In  ])otli  of  these  places 
we  have  definitions  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church ;  and  in 
both  of  tliem,  the  cliildren  of  such  as  profess  the  true  religion 
are  included  in  that  Church,  as  equally  with  their  parents, 
members  of  it.  "The  visible  Church,"  says  the  confession,  the 
"visible  Church  which  is  also  Catholic  or  universal  under  the 
Gospel,  (not  confined  to  one  nation  as  before  under  the  law,) 
consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true 
religion,  together  with  their  children,  &c."  The  other  passage 
referred  to  is  of  similar  import.  "  The  visible  church  is  a 
society  made  up  of  all  such  as  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the 
world  do  profess  the  true  religion,  and  of  tlieir  children." 

This  is  all  very  direct  and  very  express.     And  with  this  in 
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our  symbolical  books,  tliat  any  Presbyterian  slionld  doubt  of 
tlie  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church  Catholic,  at 
least,  can  be  attributed  only  to  one  or  other  of  two  things,  viz  : 
Either  that  such  persons  have  not  read,  or  that  they  do  not  in 
this  matter  hold  to  our  standards.  For  whatever  may  be  any 
one's  individual  opinion  on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  about  the  view  our  church  takes  of  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
tiling  here  said  of  ])erfect  and  imperfect  church  memljership  ; 
as  if  children  could  be  members  in  one  sense  and  adults' mem- 
bers in  another  and  quite  a  different  sense,  as  seems  to  be  the 
the  opinion  of  some.  Our  standards  attempt  no  such  liair- 
spUtting  as  this,  but  make  baptized  children  simply  members 
of  the  church,  as  they  do  theparents  of  these  children. 

Next  of  the  churches  of  the  reformation  would  we  cite  the 
opinion  of  the  Lutheran,  the  first  in  years  and  not  least  in 
lienor  of  them  all.  With  this  church  also,  as  with  all  others, 
baptism  is  a  church  ordinance,  and  is  administered  only  as  the 
initiatory  i-ite  of  the  church,  and  a  means  of  grace.  Tlie 
Augsburg  confession  says  of  both  the  sacraments  together,  that 
they  are  given,  ""nonrnodo  ut  sint  notm  prof  essionis  inter  homi- 
nes, sed  ma/fis  ut  sint  signa  et  testimonia  voluntatis  Dei  erga 
nos,  t&cy  "  Not  only  to  serve  as  badges  of  profession  among 
men,  but  more  especially  as  signs  and  evidences  of  God's  good 
will  toward  us."  Here,  while  the  sacraments  are,  indeed,  both 
of  them,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  represented  as  means  of 
grace  more  than  any  thing  else,  they  are  also  made  to  be  badges 
of  profession,  or  signs  of  church  membership,  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  proved  or  even  asserted,  but  taken  for  granted  as  known 
and  allowed  of  all.  Melancthon,  too,  in  his  apology  for  the  con- 
fession founds  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  on  the  alleged 
fact  that  infants  are  members  of  the  church.  Children,  he 
says,  have  the  promise  of  salvation  ;  and  as  salvation  is  to  be 
had  only  in  the  church,  and  through  means  of  the  sacraments, 
which  are  church  ordinances,  tlierefore  children  are  in  the 
church.  His  words  cited  in  full  are  as  follows  :  "  Certissimum 
est  enim,  quod  promissio  salutis  pertinet  etiam  ad  parvulos. 
Neque  "vero  pertinet  ad  illos  qui  sunt  extra  ecdesiam  Christi, 
ubi  nee  verhum,  nee  saora/menta  sunt,  quia  regnum  Christi  ta/n- 
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turn  cAum  verho  et  sacr a/mentis  existet!'''  {IlaseLthri  aymholici^  p. 
156.)  Some  things  it  may  be  there  are  here  which  do  not 
sound  very  orthodox  in  Enghsh.  All  however,  that  we  adduce 
the  passage  to  prove  is  the  fact,  that  with  Lutherans  baptized 
children  are  members  of  the  church.  And  this,  taken  as  it  is 
from  one  of  their  symbolical  bool«  it  certainly  does  prove.  The 
argument  given  for  the  doctrine  may  or  may  not  be  good  ;  but 
the  fact  of  the  doctrine  being  held  is  clear. 

As  evidence  that  the  Chukoii  of  England  agrees  in  regard  to 
the  question  before  us  with  those  other  churches  whose  opinions 
have  been  cited,  the  27th  of  the  39  articles  is  sufficient.  Bap- 
tism is  there  defined  to  be  "  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and 
mark  of  difference,  wdiereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from 
others  that  be  not  christened  :  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regenera- 
tion, or  new  birth,  Avhcreby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that 
receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church,"  &c.  Take 
also  the  following  from  the  office  of  baptism  :  "  Seeing  now, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and 
grafted  into  the  hody  of  Chrisfs  Church  i  let  us  give  thanks 
unto  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,  and  with  one  accord 
make  our  prayers  unto  him,  that  this  child  may  lead  the  rest 
of  his  life  according  to  this  beginning."  To  the  same  purpose, 
and  with  equal  explicitness,  speaks  the  catechism. 

In  regard  to  the  other  Keformed  Churches,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  (piote  at  length  from  their  respective  confessions, 
to  prove  that  they  are  and  always  have  been  of  the  same  mind 
on  the  point  before  us  with  those  wdiose  opinions  have  been  cited 
at  length.  Any  body  wdio  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  will 
find  the  means  of  doing  so  inJNiemeyer's  "  Collection  of  Con- 
fessions," or  anv  similar  work.  Tliere  he  will  meet  with  abun- 
dant  evidence  that  it  is  not  merely  the  doctrine  of  this  or  that 
Sect  or  Denomination,  but  of  the  Universal  Protestant  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  till  the  present  (with  only 
the  inconsiderable  exceptions  mentioned  above,)  that  all  bap- 
tized infants  are  as  truly  as  baptized  adults  members  of  the 
visible  church.  So  teach  in  one  shape  or  other  the  Heidel- 
burg  Catechism,  the  Bohemic  and  First  and  Second  Helvetic 
Confessions,  the  Belgic  and  Galilean  Confessions,  the  Genevan 
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Catechism,  the  Consensus  Polonise,  or  Articles  of  Agreement 
between  the  churches  of  Poland,  Russia,  Lithuania,  (fee,  and  in 
a  word,  all  the  numerous  symbols  of  the  various  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe  from  the  reformation  till  the  present  time. 

To  the  same  puqiose  also  have  been  the  decisions  of  the 
Puritan  Churches  in  our  oWn  country  as  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Komeyn,  in  his  able  report  upon  the  "disciplining  of  baptized 
children,"  made  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1812. 

That  infant  baptism  now  is,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  hundred 
years  at  least  has  been  practised  by  tue  Greek  Church,  which 
embraces  the  Christians  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  East  gener- 
ally, is  now  allowed  by  learned  and  impartial  men  on  all  sides, 
and  is  susceptible  of  clear  and  easy  proof  did  we  wish  to  enter 
into  that  matter,  which  we  do  not.  Nor  is  it  any  more  doubt- 
ful of  this  Churcli  whether  she  considers  her  baptized  children 
church  members  than  it  is  w^hether  or  not  she  baptizes  any 
children  at  all :  for  she  administers  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  such  children  from  the  time  of  their  baptism,  and  in 
all  other  respects  treats  them  as  members  of  her  communion  in 
good  and  full  standing.  Whatever  the  testimony  of  this  Church 
is  worth,  therefore,  it  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  infant  baptism 
and  infant  church  membership.  And  in  estimating  the  value 
of  such  evidence,  we  should  not  consider  this  church  only  in 
her  present,  corrupt  and  lifeless  state,  but  extend  our  regards  of 
her  also  back  to  that  time  when  she  was  the  strength  and  glory 
of  Christendom,  in  which  time  she  assumed  the  form  and 
adopted  the  rites  she  still  preserves :  and  preserves  all  the 
better  perhaps  for  tlie  condition  of  petrified  formali&m  into 
wliich  she  so  soon  fell,  and  in  which  she  still  continues  until, 
as  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  it,  the  spirit  of  God  shall  breathe  a 
new  evangelic  life  into  her  dry,  dead  bones. 

We  now  come  to  the  Primitive  Church,  the  church  of  the 
first  three  or  four  centuries,  and  the  opinion  of  that  in  reference 
to  the  question  we  are  treating  of.  And  here,  as  need  is,  we 
will  be  more  particular  than  heretofore.  The  piety  of  the 
church  during  this  period  is,  on  all  hands,  allowed  to  have 
been  sincere,  intelligent  and  earnest,  and  its  rehgion  free  from  ^ 
the  innumerable  and  destructive  superstitions  afterwards  intro- 
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duced  tliroiigli  state  corruption,  and  nearer  intimacy  with  hea- 
thenism connected  with  a  greater  disposition  to  conciliate  it. — 
And  the  opinion  of  a  pnre  and  pious  chm-ch  nmst  always  he  of 
greatest  weight  on  any  such  suhject  as  tliat  before  us.  But 
there  is  something  else  which  adds  nmcli  to  tlie  authority  of 
the  Primitive  Chm'cli  in  the  present  ([uestion  derived  from  its 
piety,  and  wliich  makes  that  authority  peculiar.  This  is  its 
proximity  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  The  Primitive  Church 
trenches  upon  the  Apostolical,  and  nmst,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  history  especially,  have  copied  the  practices  of  tlie  latter. 
And  this  consideration  it  is,  above  all  others,  that  would  make 
us  seek  carefully  into  the  opinion  of  this  early  church  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  infants  under  tlie  Gospel  dispensation. 
If  we  are  sure  tluit  Christians  and  Christian  Clmrches,  in  the 
times  we  are  now  upon,  regarded  and  treated  the  baptized 
children  of  .professing  parents  as  cliurch  nunnbers  no  less  than 
the  parents  tliemselves,  we  may  be  almost  equally  sure  that  the 
Apostles,  and  the  churclies  they  founded  and  presided  over,  did 
the  same.  And  moe  versa :  if  these  Christians  did  not  so  act 
towards  their  baptized  children,  it  is  likely  the  Apostles  did 
not ;  and  we  will  demand  the  clearer  proof  from  Scripture  that 
they  did  before  we  will  believe  it.  This  every  body  feels,  and 
feels  strongly.  Speculative  opinions  are  indeed  light  and  airy 
things,  and  may  change  easily  and  often.  But  not  so  with  the 
inherited  rites  and  customs  of  churches  and  nations.  These 
are  opinions  having  local  habitations  and  names  ;  and  names 
and  habitations  they  do  not  easily  surrender.  But  even  if  they 
do  surrender  them  it  is  not  without  some  bustle  and  noise,  and 
legislative  enactments  wliich  leave  their  mark  and  memory 
behind.  We  do  therefore  set  much  by  the  example  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  so  too  must  all 
persons  who  have  not  the  consciousness  witliin  them  that  that 
example  makes  against  their  own  cause.  We  all  make  light 
of  the  authority  that  leans  in  a  direction  we  do  not  wish : 
which  is  the  reason  why  antiquity  and  precedent  are  always  in 
bad  odor  with  innovators. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  direct  and  immediate  evidence  that 
the  Primitive  Church   regarded  ba23tized   children   as  church 
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members,  we  will  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  in 
evidence  that  children  were  baptized  by  this  church.  Those 
who  deny  the  one,  for  the  most  part  deny  the  other  :  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  little  awkward  to  go  about  proving  that 
the  Primitive  Church  regarded  her  baptized  children  as  witliin 
the  pale  of  lier  communion  to  persons  disbelieving  that  she  had 
any  baptized  children  at  all.  And  besides,  having  shown  of 
baptism  that  it  was  at  this  time  applied  to  children,  we  will  be 
allowed  then  to  argue  from  the  import  of  the  ordinance  in 
general  to  its  use  and  import  in  tlie  case  of  children,  even 
though  children  as  a  class  be  not  mentioned  in  the  place  where 
such  import  of  the  rite  is  taught.  If  for  instance  we  should 
find  it  t^ght  by  ancient  authors  that  baptism  always  regener- 
ated the  subjects  of  it,  and  was  given  of  God  as  a  means  of  so 
doing,  then  would  we  infer  of  these  autliors  tliat  they  considered 
all  persons,  young  or  old,  who  were  duly  baptized,  to  be  regen- 
erated. And  in  like  manner  if  we  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of 
these  same  men  that  baptism,  among  other  ends  of  it  serves, 
and  in  the  institution  of  it  wias  intended  to  serve,  as  an  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Christian  Church,  then  may  we  say  that  all  whom  such 
persons  baptized  they,  according  to  their  own  notion  at  least, 
received  into  the  church  ;  although  no  express  mention  be  made 
that  they  considered  themselves  so  to  do.  Whatever,  in  short, 
a  rite  means  in  and  of  itself  smd  according  to  the  acknowledged 
intention  of  him  who  estahlkhed  it,  it  means  always  and  to  all 
persons  to  whom  it  is  rightly  applied.  And  to  prove  that  there 
was  infant  membership  in  the  primitive  or  any  other  church, 
we  have  only  to  prove  that  infants  were  then  baptized,  and 
that  baptism  was  understood  by  the  church  so  administering  it 
to  imply  or  constitute  church  membership.  The  proof  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  Primitive  Church  does  therefore  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  argument  in  proof  of  infant  church  mem- 
bership under  the  same  church.  And  to  this  we  would,  there- 
fore, now  for  a  brief  space,  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

AuKELius  Augustine,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  as  vtddely 

known  almost  as  that  Gospel  he  so  ably  expounded  and  defended, 

was  born  in  Africa,  in  the  small  village  of  Tagaste,  of  the  inland 

parts  of  Numidia,  on  the  13th  of  November,  354.     Jlis  mother, 
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the  well  known  Monica,  was  a  Christian,  and  is  distinguished 
as  anotlier  Eunice  or  Lois  for  the  diligence  and  care  with  which 
she  trained  lier  son  from  earliest  childhood  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  the  Divine  word.  His  father,  Patricius,  was 
at  -the  time  of  the  son's  birth  and  for  many  years  after,  a 
heathen  :  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  this  man's  anti-Christi- 
anity, linked  with  liis  very  seliish  and  imperious  disposition,  that 
the  child  of  the  devout  Monica  was  not  baptized  in  infancy  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  custom  of  the  church  at  that  time. 
Tlie  young  Augustine  from  the  first  enjoyed  good  educational 
advantages,  and  was,  after  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  transfeiTed 
to  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  literary  and  religious  metropolis  in 
liis  time  of  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  Africftj' there  to 
finish  his  Gurrieulum^  under  the  best  teachers  of  lilietoric  and 
Logic,  whicli  were  the  great  studies  of  that  day.  Here,  how- 
ever, unfortunately,  his  moral  by  no  means  kept  pace  witli  his 
intellectual  progress,  which  was  very  great.  He  had  now  no 
Monica  to  watch  over  and  direct  him,  and  he  soon  fell  into  bad 
company,  and  became  utterly  profligate  in  his  manners,  and  an 
adherent  also  of  the  boastful  Maniclisean  philosophy,  from  the 
stern  and  baneful  bondage  of  which  he  recovered  not  himself 
until  at  lengtli,  after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  years, 
lie  was  by  the  liglit  and  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  introduced 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Tliis  happy 
event  took  place  in  387,  and  was  brought  about  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  renowned  Ambrose  in  Milan,  whither  Augustine  had 
gone  to  teach  Rhetoric,  having  previously  for  some  time  exer- 
cised the  same  profession  first  in  liis  native  village,  then  in 
Carthage,  where  he  had  himself  first  learned  the  art,  and  after- 
wards in  Kome.  Soon  after  this,  we  find  our  young  and  ardent 
convert  on  his  way  home  to  his  native  town  :  whither  having 
arrived,  he  quickly  sold  out  his  possessions, — both  his  parents 
being  now  dead,^ — made  distribution  of  the  avails  to  such  as 
Avere  in  need,  and  retired  from  the  world  with  a  few  companions 
of  kindred  spirit,  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  meditation. 
This  seclusion,  useful  enough  in  its  place  and  for  a  time,  was 
put  an  end  to,  when  in  391  the  subject  of  our  narrative  was 
ordained  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Hippo  Regius  (now  Bona) 
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a  seaport  town  of  his  native  State.  Of  the  same  chnrch  he 
afterwards  became  associate  Bishop  with  Valerius,  by  whom  he 
had  been  made  presbyter.  This  was  in  395,  from  which  time 
he  went  on  rapidly  growing  in  usefulness,  influence  and  fame, 
until  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  430,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  second  to  none,  perhaps,  throughout  the 
entire-  Christian  world,  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  for 
learning,  piety,  and  complete  and  fruitful  consecration  to  the 
service  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Nor  are  there  many  opinions 
of  contemporary  antiquity  about  men  that  have  been  more  fully 
and  cordially  ratified  by  posterity  than  has  this.  Augustine  is 
to-day,  as  far  as  respects  the  esteem  j)ut  upon  his  life  and  ser- 
vices, and  the  influence  of  his  name,  the  father  of  all  the 

FATHERS. 

Kow,  than  this  Augustine,  there  is  perhaps  no  man  of  his 
time,  or  none  but  one,  we  would  rather  trust  to  for  information 
in  regard  to  any  and  all  x^uestions  of  church  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, as  then  held  and  practised.  If  we  cannot  put  confidence 
in  his  word  and  declaration  in  these  matters,  in  whose  can  we  ? 
He  was  unquestionably  a  learned  man,  and  was  particularly 
conversant  with  the  history  and  antiquities,  and  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  having  written,  as  all  know,  ac- 
counts of  all  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  church  previ- 
ously to  his  own  time.  And  all  this  learning  he  knew  well  how 
to  use  with  efl:ect  against  the  errorists  of  his  own  day,  whether 
Manichseans,  Donatists  or  Pelagians ;  with  all  of  whom  he  car- 
ried on  long  and  very  successful  controversies.  He  was  also 
unusually  moderate,  candid,  and  conciliating  for  a  controver- 
salist,  and  withal  devotedly  pious  and  pure.  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  any  man  been  more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  attributes 
which  entitle  one  to  credence  in  the  narration  of  facts,  or  respect 
in  the  enunciation  of  opniions,  than  was  that  Aurelius  Augus- 
tine of  whom  w^e  write.  Nor  can  it  be  well  said  thaf  there  was 
any  other  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
church  at  the  time  he  wrote,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  then 
practised,  than  he  was. 

What  then,  we  have  next  to  inquire,  does  Augustine  say  of 
infant  baptism,  and  the  practice  of  it  in  the  church  of  his  time  ? 
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Or  does  he  say  anything  on  the  subject?  He  says  mnch  on 
the  subject,  and  what,  rightly  considered,  must  convince  all 
candid  men  that  at  his  time,  as  thenceforward  until  nearly  or 
quite  the  reformation,  this  practice  was  universal  in  the  chufch. 
This  learned,  candid,  truthful  Augustine,  declares  in  one  place 
that  the  entire  church  had  from  of  old  and  constantly,  and  till 
the  time  he  wrote  in,  without  exception  of  any  sect  or  party, 
held  that  infanta  obtained  remission  of  sins  hy  baptism.  And 
if  so,  much  more  did  that  church  hold  that  they  were  to  he  bap- 
tized. And  in  another  place  he  asserts  that  no  council  of  the 
church  had  ever  instituted  infant  baptism^  but  that  always  and 
from  the  beginning  it  had  been  practised  by  the  church  /  from 
which  facts  he  would  infer,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  it  must 
have  been  of  Apostolical  origin  and  tradition.  And  that  in 
truth,  it  was  so,  he  in  another  place  expressly  asserts :  "  Con- 
suetudo  tamen  matris  ecclesioi  in  baptizandis  parvulis  nequa- 
quam  spernanda  est.,  neque  idlo  niodo  %xiperflua  dejnitanda^  nee 
ornnino  credenda  est  nisi  apostolica  esse  traditio^'' — "  the  custom 
of  our  mother,  the  church,  in  baptizing  little  children,  must  by 
no  means  be  disregarded,  nor  esteemed  to  be  needless,  nor 
reckoned  other  than  an  Apostolical  tradition,"  i.  <?.,  a  thing  in- 
troduced -first  by  the  Apostles,  and  from  them  handed  down  to 
the  succeeding  church.  Tliis  same  Apostolical  institution  of 
infant  baptism  our  author  also  elsewhere  bases  upon  Scripture ; 
as  where  in  his  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  7 :  14,  he  makes  the 
term  "  lioly"  as  applied  to  children  either  one  of  wdiose  parents 
was  a  believer,  mean  "  baptized^ 

These  quotations  from  Augustine  are  taken  from  his  books 
against  the  Donatists  and  the  Pelagians ;  neither  of  which  par- 
ties (as  is  sometimes  falsely  represented)  differed  from  Augus- 
tine and  the  orthodox  church  as  regards  either  the  lawfulness 
or  obligation  of  infant  baptism ;  but  only  in  that,  on  the  one 
hand  the  iDonatists  recognized  not  any  other  baptism  than  that 
administered  by  their  own  party ;  and  in  that  the  Pelagians, 
on  their  part,  denied  that  infant  baptism  had  any  respect  to 
original  sin,  or  could  be  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  thing. 
And  certainly  these  quotations  do  prove  the  universality  of  in- 
fant baptism  at  this  time ;   being  met,  as  they  are  by  no  rebut- 
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ting  testimony  of  any  kind.  Not  a  man  can  be  mentioned  in 
this  period,  tlie  close  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  opposed  infant  baptism,  unless  he  be  taken  from 
some  of  those  Gnostic  sects  who  denied  all  water-baptism ;  nor, 
we  believe,  can  one  sentence  be  pointed  to  as  written  in  this 
period,  which  makes  for  the  cause  of  anti-psedo  Baptism.  We 
may,  therefore,  we  think,  from  these  repeated,  clear  and 
explicit  assertions  of  Augustine,  safely  conclude  that  infant 
baptism  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  church  in  his  time. 
The  fact  is  one  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  about ;  and 
yet  has  he  asserted  it  over  and  over  again,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, and  as  a  thing  universally  known,  and  which  no  man 
would  or  could  deny. 

But  if  these  assertions  of  Augustine  needed  confirmation,  we 
could  give  it  in  abundance  from  other  writers  of  that  time ;  as 
Chrysostom,  the  eloquent  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Jerome,  the  learned  and  laborious  translator  of  the  Bible,  to 
whom  we  referred  in  our  remark  concerning  Augustine,  that 
there  was  at  most  but  one  writer  of  his  time  that  could  be 
deemed  a  superior  authority  to  himself  in  regard  to  the  matter 
in  question.  These  all  bear  concurrent  testimony  with  Aus- 
tine,  not  only  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  practised  in  their 
time,  but  also  that  it  was  warrantable  and  obligatory.  Jerome, 
in  his  letter  to  Leta,  makes  it  a  sin  in  parents  not  to  have  their 
children  baptized ;  and  Chrysostom  puts  baptism  now  in  the 
place  of  circumcision  before,  and  makes  it  capable  of  being 
received  by  "  one  in  infancy,  or  one  in  middle  age,  or  one  in 
old  age ; "  in  short,  by  persons  in  any  and  every  age.  And  to 
the  same  effect  with  what  these  writers  say,  we  have  also  cited 
in  Wall  *  some  canons  and  enactments  of  certain  councils  of 
Carthage,  held  from  397  to  400,  in  which  infant  baptism  is 
assumed  as  a  thing  allowed  and  practised  by  all. 

But  the  testimony  by  which  more  than  any  other  the  aver- 
ments of  Augustine  in  reference  to  infant  baptism  will  be  borne 
out,  is  that  of  his  great  adversary,  Pelagius,  and  his  immediate 
associates  and  disciples.     None  of  these  ever  denied  either  the 


*  Hist,  of  Infant  Bap. — part  1,  chap.  16. 
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universality  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  or  its  divine  origin 
and  obligation ;  althougli  tliey  were  exceedingly  hard  pressed 
by  the  argument  drawn  from  this  practice  against  the  doctrines 
of  .which  they  would  be  the  Apostles ;  and  althougli  they  had 
learning  enough  to  have  discovered,  and  boldness  enough  to 
have  asserted,  anything  that  from  any  age  or  any  source  could 
have  been  adduced  against  the  custom.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  did  they  once  attempt.  Pelagius,  indeed,  uses  even 
stronger  language  than  did  ever  Augustine  in  his  asseverations 
of  the  admitted  practice  of  infant  baptism,  affirming  that  he 
had  "  never  heard^  not  even  of  any  impious  heretic  that  denied 
haptism  to  infants.''''  He  constructs  an  argument  too  from 
Scripture  or  attempts  to  do  so,  in  favor  of  the  giving  of  baptism 
to  children.  And  in  nothing  that  we  have  heard  of,  was  he 
differed  from  in  this  matter  by  Celestius  or  Julian.  Plere  is, 
therefore,  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  opinions 
we  have  cited  from  Augustine.  Tliese  Pelagians  never  could 
and  never  did  answer  the  argument  brought  from  infant  bap- 
tism for  original  sin ;  but  yet  they  would  never  deny  or 
qiiestion  the  lawfulness  or  the  Divine  appointment  of  the  rite  in 
this  use  of  it.  And  they  would  not  only  because  they  could 
not^  the  testimony  of  facts  being  then  too  clear  and  too  conclu- 
sive against  them. 

We  have  said  that  Augustine  is  good  authority  for  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  infant  baptism  in  his  own  age.  But  that  is 
not  saying  enough.  He  is  much  more  ;  he  is  good  authority 
for  it  ages  before  his  own  time.  He  says  it  was  an  Apostolical 
institution,  as  we  shall  find  Origen  also  affirming  200  years 
before  ;  and  who  can  say  that  he  had  not  the  best  warrant  for 
so  saying,  and  which  may  in  part  at  least  be  lost  to  us  through 
the  great  destruction  of  books  that  has  since  taken  place.  -But, 
let  this  be  as  it  may,  very  certain  it  is  that  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  could  not  have  originated  at  any  time  very  near 
the  age  of  Augustine,  and  he,  who  was  so  deeply  read  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  church  never  have  heard  or  read  of  any  sect 
tliat  did  not  baptize  infants.  It  is  hard,  very  hard^  to  reconcile 
this  ignorance  of  Augustine  and  of  Pelagius  and  of  so  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  the  same  age,  with  any  theory  of 
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infant  baptism  that  would  introduce  it  after  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Neander  may  affirm  its  rise  to  have  been  in  the 
second  or  third  century,  and  so  may  Bunsen  and  others  besides, 
and  learned  men  too.  But  for  our  part  we  can  not  see  why 
Augustine  and  Pelagius  and  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  should 
not  be  as  good  authorities  on  this  subject  as  any  men  of  the 
present  day.  If  they  were  three  hundred  years  from  the 
Apostles,  we  are  six  times  three  hundred ;  nor  certainly  have  we 
anything  like  the  same  means  with  them  of  satisfactorily  deter- 
mining the  matter.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that  Pelagius  had 
exactly  the  same  temptation  with  Bunsen  to  deny  the  Apos- 
tolicy  of  infant  baptism,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Hippoly- 
tus  of  the  latter.  But  he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  did  not  do  it 
because  every  man  of  his  time  knew,  or  at  least  believed  to 
the  contrary.  And  that  they  all  so  believed  is  strange,  if  in 
point  of  fact  it  were  not  so.  At  any  rate,  and  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, the  testimony  of  these  men  is  sufficient  to  carry  us 
back  at  least  one  or  two  centuries  further  in  quest  of  the  cradle 
of  infant  baptism. 

From  Augustine  we  may,  we  hope,  now  pass  on  to  Cypeian 
without  bestowing  much  attention  on  the  intervening  period  ; 
which  is  in  all  but  one  century,  or  a  little  over  that.  This  we 
would  do,  however,  not  because  we  are  without  authorities  to 
cite  for  this  period,  but  only  because  we  have  not  time  to  cite 
them.  They  may  be  seen  in  Wall,  chaps.  7 — 13,  by  any  who 
wish  to  examine  them.  Among  them  may  be  seen  the  names 
of  Ambrose,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory'  Nazienzen,  Optatus 
Bishop  of  Milevi,  and  finally  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Elibe- 
ris  held  in  305.  All  these  autliors,  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
then  Christian  world,  do  either  expressly  assert  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  in  their  times,  or  say  something  which  most 
plainly  implies  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  such  a  practice. 
And  what  is  found  in  them  together  with  what  other  authorities 
have  previously  been  quoted  do,  had  we  nothing  else,  make  it 
plain  that  as  infant  baptism  was  universal  in  the  church  in  the 
time  of  Augustine,  so  it  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been, 
begun  to  be  practised  in  the  time  intervening  between  Augus- 
tine and  Cyprian. 
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To  Cyprian  we  therefore  now  come — ^THARCirs  C^oilius 
Cyprtanus,  the  renowned  bifihop  of  Carthage  ;born  about  A. 
D.  200 ;  converted  to  Christ  in  245 ;  made  Presbyter  in  246, 
and  bishop  in  248 ;  and  beheaded  for  Christ's  sake  in  258,  under 
the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian,  and  by  order  of  Galerius 
Maximus,  Pro-consul  of  Africa.  This  man  is  author  of  several 
tractates  and  epistles,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are 
much  made  use  of  by  writers  on  infant  baptism,  as  well  in  proof 
of  its  great  prevalence  at  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  that  he  himself 
both  ap])roved  of  and  practised  it.  One  of  the  places  most 
commonly  cited  for  these  purposes  occurs  in  our  author's  book 
concerning  the  "Lapsed,"  ("De  Lapsis,")  or  such  persons  as 
under  the  Decian  persecution,  in  order  to  save  their  lives  or 
liberties,  sacrificed  to  idols,  or  complied  with  some  other  out- 
ward rite  of  heathenism,  w'hich  compliance  was  taken  for  a 
renunciation  of  their  own  religion.  In  aggravating  the  crime 
and  guilt  of  these  persons,  Cyprian,  from  things  before  observed, 
goes  on  to  remark  thus :  "  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  the  measure  of  their  wickedness,  their  little  infants  also 
being  led  or  brought  in  their  parents'  arms,  lost  that  which  they 
had  obtained  presently  after  they  were  horn.  (Wall,  vol.  I.,  pp. 
142,  148. 

Here  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  baptism,  and  the  inward 
grace  by  it  conveyed  to  the  recipient ;  for  that  the  outward  rite 
was  always  attended  with  inward  grace  was  the  universal  opinion 
of  these  times.  And  the  persons  here  assumed  to  have  been 
baptized,  are  in  the  original  variously  styled  "infants  "  (infants) 
and  "parvuli"  (little  children.)  They  are  also  spoken  of,  some  of 
them  at  least,  as  having  been  carried  to  the  idol  temple  in  the 
arms  of  their  parents,  and  to  have  received  their  baptism 
presently  after  they  were  born,  or  "  or  at  their  first  coming  into 
the  world,"  as  Bingham  has  it — '"''in  pritno  statim  nativitatis 
exordio?''  In  addition  to  all  which  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
unless  it  w^as  at  this  time  the  common  rule  and  practice  for 
parents  to  have  their  children  baptized,  Cyprian  could  not 
speak  as  he  here  does.  For  how,  otherwise,  could  he  assume 
of  these  "  lapsed  "  persons  that  the  children  they  brought  to  the 
idol  temples  had  been  baptized?    This  is,  therefore,  a  plain 
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testimony,  not  only  that  Cyprian  baptized  children,  but  that  it 
was  tlie  custom  in  his  time  so  to  do. 

But  the  passage  of  Cyprian,  most  of  all  in  point  here,  occurs 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  one  Fidus,  a  country  bishop  of  Africa,  who 
had  propounded  to  Cyprian  and  a  council  assembled  in  Car- 
thage the  question  whether  it  was  right  to  baptize  children 
])efore  the  eiglith  day,  as  was  the  practice  of  some ;  or  whether 
(as  this  bisliop  thought)  the  rule  given  for  the  celebration  of 
circumcision  should  not  be  allowed  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  administration  of  the  corresponding  Christian  ordinance. 
Tlie  council  wliich  sat  upon  this  question  was  held,  as  is  to  our 
purpose  to  remark,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  252,  and  was  com- 
posed of  sixty-six  bishops  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince of  which  Cartilage  was  the  metropolis.  The  result  of  the 
conference  upon  Fidus'  query,  was  transmitted  to  him  by  Cy- 
prian, as  President  of  the  council,  in  the  letter  aforementioned, 
and  reads  so  far  fortli,  as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  as  follows : 

"  But  as  pertains  to  the  case  of  infants,  of  whom  you  say  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  baptized  within  the  second  or  third  day 
after  their  birth,  but  that  the  rule  of  circumcision  of  old  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  no  one  baptized  and  sanctified  before  the 
eighth  day  after  he  is  born ;  we  were  all  in  our  council '  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  There  was  not  one  to  agree  with  you  in  the 
course  you  would  prescribe  ;  but  we  were  all,  on  the  contrary, 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
are  to  be  denied  to  no  born  human  being.  For  whereas  our 
Lord  says  in  his  Gospel,  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  save  the  souls  of  men  ;  as  far  as  in  us  lies  no  soul  is  to  be  lost. 
And  if  the  greatest  offenders,  and  such  as  have  aforehand  sinned 
most  grievously  against  God,  have  when  they  afterward  come 
to  believe,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  no  person  is  kept  off 
from  baptism  and  grace ;  how  much  less  reason  is  there  to  pro- 
hibit an  infant,  who  being  newly  bom,  lias  no  other  sin,  save 
that,  as  he  is  descended  from  Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
has  from  his  birth  contracted  the  contagion  of  the  death 
anciently  threatened." 

That  here  is  clear  evidence  for  infant  baptism  at  this  time, 
and  so  far  as  this  numerous  council  of  bishops  is  concerned,  is 
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undeniable.  Nothing  can  be  here  insinuated,  as  is  wont  to  be 
done  in  some  other  places,  about  the  ambiguity  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted,  or  any  doubtfulness  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language  used.  The  language  is  explicit  and  admits  of  no  per- 
version ;  for  it  is  children  under  eight  days  old  that  are  men- 
tioned. And  the  Epistle  itself  is  of  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tionable authenticity.  And  baptism,  too,  is  by  these  bishops, 
botli  Fidus  and  those  of  the  council,  taken  to  have  come  in  the 
place  of  circumcision  ;  which  has  always  furnished  a  good  argu- 
ment why  it  should  be  administered  to  infants  no  less  than  to 
adults. 

But  say  tlie  anti-peedo  Baptists  (and  it  almost  chokes  some  of 
them  to  admit  even  this  mucli)  liere  it  is  that  infant  baptism 
began ;  and  nowhere  have  we  any  evidence  of  a  prior  exist- 
ence of  it.  So  plead  Tombes,  Gale,  Bunsen  and  others.  Bun- 
sen  will,  indeed,  alh)w  that  children  of  six  yeai*8  of  age  and  up- 
wards, were  baptized  previously  to  this  time,  but  not  infants. 
Tlie  baptism  of  these,  Cyprian  was,  lie  says,  the  first  to  establish 
as  a  principle  ;  and  that  too,  (our  author  is  pleased  to  remark,) 
"  impelled  by  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  and  assisted  by  a  bad  in- 
terpretation of  the  old  Testament." 

And  that  the  anti-pjfido  Baptists  do  show  at  least  a  commend- 
able degree  of  prudence  in  affirming  that  infant  baptism  but 
took  its  rise,  and  was  not  tlie  connnon  practice,  at  this  time,  is 
evident.  For  how  otherwise  could  they  serve  their  cause? 
Cyprian  was  born  but  100  years  after  the  tones  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  council  in  question  was  hekl  no  more  than  52  years 
after  the  birth  of  Cyprian,  and  152  after  the  decease  of  the 
Apostle  John.  And  if  now  baptism  was  at  this  time  prevalent 
in  the  church,  it  must  almost  have  necessarily  been  of  apostoli- 
cal institution.  It  certainly  was  not  a  thing  to  have  grown  up 
in  a  day.  Tlie  church  of  the  two  or  tliree  first  centuries  was, 
by  acknowledgment,  very  pure  and  pious,  and  was,  besides,  in 
the  midst  of  its  many  persecutions,  and  with  all  its  earnest 
labors  in  defence  and  promotion  of  the  Gospel,  occupied  with 
other  things  than  the  institution  of  unauthorized  and  supersti- 
tious rites  and  ceremonies.  And  had  infant  baptism  been  a 
thing  of  this  description,  and  not  of  divine  or  apostolical  origin, 
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it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  become  prevalent  through- 
out the  church  in  the  course  of  tlie  150  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  till  this  council  of  Carthage. 
Tlieir  cause  is  pretty  much  lost,  therefore,  if  these  anti-paedo 
Baptists  must  admit  that  at  this  time  infant  baptism  was  not  a 
new  thing,  but  an  old  and  well-established  institution.  And 
that  so  it  was,  and  had  not  its  beginning  w^ith  Cyprian  or  this 
council  of  Carthage  is,  we  think,  susceptible  of  the  clearest  and 
most  conclusive  proof.  How,  indeed,  anybody  could  ever 
have  thought  of  denying  that  is  a  mystery  to  us. 

In  proof  that  infant  baptism  was  common  at  the  time  of  this 
council  of  bishops,  no  one  can  fail  to  have  noticed  that  such  is 
assumed  to  be  the  fact  both  by  the  council  itself  and  by  Fidus, 
whose  inquiry  the  council  were  answering.  Fidus  does  not 
ask  the  council  if  infants,  at  any  age  at  which  they  could  be 
called  infants,  may  be  baptized,  but  only  whether  they  may 
be  baptized  before  the  eighth  day.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  infant  baptism  will  be  allowed,  and  only  doubts  whether  a 
child  should  be  baptized  before  he  is  eight  days  old.  And  in 
the  same  way  with  the  council.  They  take  all  for  granted  that 
Fidus  does.  They  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  question 
propounded  to  them,  and  say  not  a  word  about  the  institution 
itself  of  infant  baptism  ;  as  if  that  were  a  thing  the  propriety 
and  lawfulness  of  which  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  living  man  to  doubt  of.  And  in  this  they  are  unanimous — 
^^universi  judica/oirnusy  And  how  this  could  have  happened 
had  infant  baptism  been  then  a  new  thing,  and  not  the  universal 
practice  of  the  church,  we  are  totally  unable  to  comprehend. 

Augustine  too,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  who  knew  well  of 
this  council,  and  often  himself  made  use  of  its  decisions  in  proof 
of  original  sin;  nevertheless,  in  a  passage  we  have  already 
quoted,  asserted  that  infant  baptism  was  never  instituted  by 
any  council  of  the  church,  but  was  practised  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  in  still  another  place,  we  have  not  yet  quoted,  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  question,  that  the  council  had 
passed  no  new  decree^  hut  only  expressed  the  opinimi  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  church  from  the  first. 

But,  perhaps,  Cyprian  was  still  the  sole  author  of  infant 
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baptism,  and  had,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  council  of 
252,  so  leavened  the  minds  of  all  these  other  bishops,  that  they 
were  then  bnt  the  exponents  of  his  opinion.  This  is,  however, 
utterly  untenable.  Cyprian  had,  at  this  time,  been  bishop  but 
four  years,  according  to  Pearson,  and  a  Christian  but  six  years. 
And  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he  could,  in  so  short  a  period, 
whatever  had  been  his  diligence,  have  won  over  so  many 
bishops,  extending,  as  they  must  have  done,  over  a  very  wide 
territory,  unanimously  to  consent  with  him  in  foisting  in  a  new 
and  hitherto  unheard  of  rite  into  the  Christian  cliurch  ;  or  what 
is  worse,  in  the  perversion  of  an  actually  existing  institution  to 
a  purpose  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  church. 
And  these  bishops,  too,  were  no  doubt  some  of  them  older 
persons  than  Cyprian ;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  likely  to 
have  been  Christians  and  bishops  of  longer  standing  than  he ; 
and  that  such  men  should  have  taken  their  cue  from  Cyprian 
in  the  way  assumed  in  the  supposition  before  us,  is  contrary 
alike  to  experience  and  the  best  known  principles  of  human 
nature. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  may  quote  as  in  point  here,  the 
remark  of  Neander  (Church  Hist. — vol.  1,  p.  314,  Trans.)  that 
even  "  in  the  Persian  Church  infant  baptism  was,  in  the  course 
of  the  third  century,  so  generally  recognized  that  the  sect 
founder,  Mani,  thought  he  could  draw  an  argument  from  it  in 
favor  of  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him  necessarily  pre-siip- 
posed  by  this  application  of  the  rite."  And  this  we  hope 
Cyprian  will  not  have  to  bear  the  blame  of.  Nor  is  it  long 
after  this  time  till  we  iind  evidence  that  infant  baptism  was 
recognized  in  other  churches  than  that  of  Africa,  and  especially 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  which  was  not  the  one  to 
borrow  opinions  from  Cyprian,  whom  and  his  church  with  him, 
one  of  its  own  Bishops  had  excommunicated.  And  it  seems  to 
us  something  passing  strange,  that  if  Cyprian  had  been  the 
introducer  of  an  entirely  new  and  unchristian  application  of 
the  rite  of  baptism,  not  a  word  should  have  been  said  on  that 
subject  in  the  hot  and  prolonged  controversy  which  in  253,  the 
very  year  after  the  holding  of  the  Carthaginian  Council,  arose 
between  Stephen  of  Rome   and   Cyprian   on   the   associated 
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question  of  heretical  baptism.      These   are    puzzles  for  the 
curious. 

But,  what  ought  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  we  remark  that 
infants  were  actually  baptized  in  the  Church  of  Carthage  before 
Cyprian  was  Bishop  there,  and  probably  before  he  was  a 
Christian ;  even  while  he  was  worshipping  the  gods  of  his 
heathen  ancestors,  teaching  rhetoric  and  law,  and  composing 
pleadings  for  such  weak  and  ambitious  advocates  as  were 
willing  to  buy  them  of  him.  The  evidence  of  this  is  as  follows : 
Cyprian  became  Bishop  in  248,  or  as  some  will  have  it  in  249 ; 
certainly  not  sooner  than  the  latter  part  of  the  year  248.  But 
about  the  close  of  249  commenced  the  Decian  persecution,  in 
fear  of  which  Cyprian  left  Carthage  in  January  250,  according 
to  Pearson.  In  251  Decius  was  slain  in  battle,  the  persecution 
he  had  excited  ceased,  and  our  Bishop  returned'  to  his  charge, 
after  an  absence  of  about  fourteen  months,  and  commenced 
that  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  persons  that  had  "  lapsed  "  or 
apostatized,  of  which  we  have  already  said  something.  Now 
tliis  "  lapsing "  must  have  taken  place  mostly  in  250,  as  the 
persecution  ended  early  in  251.  And  consequently  it  was  in 
250  that  the  children  spoken  of  above,  and  said  by  Cyprian  to 
have  been  baptized  immediately  upon  their  entrance  into  the 
world,  {'Hnprimo  statim  nativitatis  exordio^^)  were  brought  to 
the  heathen  temples  by  their  apostatizing  parents.  But  some  of 
these  children  could  then  walk,  and  must  tlierefore  at  this  time 
have  been  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Only  count 
back  five  years,  however,  from  250,  and  it  will  bring  you  to 
245  for  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  these  children,  which  is  a 
year  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Cyprian.  And  nobody  will, 
we  presume,  say  that  Cyprian  had  even  before  his  conversion,  so 
much  influence  in  the  Christian  Church  as  then  to  have  intro- 
duced a  new  rite  into  it,  or  at  least  essentially  modified  and  per- 
verted an  old  one  :  not  to  say  that  he  was  probably  otherwise 
engaged. 

It  is  very  plain  therefore,  we  think,  from  all  these  considera- 
tions, that  Cyprian  was  not  the  originator  of  infant  baptism,  but 
that  both  he  and  the  other  bishops  we  have  seen  to  have  been 
associated  with  him,  received  it  from  those  who  had  preceded 
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them  as  an  old  well-established,  and  universally  allowed  institu- 
tion. We  are  sure  there  is  not  a  word  nor  a  syllable  in  this 
conclusion  that  is  not  luUy  warranted  by  the  premises.  But  if 
these  sixty-six  bishops  and  the  people  of  their  time  so  regarded 
infant  baptism,  its  origination  must  certainly  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date.  These  persons,  however,  lived  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  some  of 
them,  doubtless,  born  within  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  those 
times,  and  their  parents  probably  within  those  times,  as  Wall 
very  justly  remarks.  And  how  then  could  these  men  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  infant  baptism,  or  supposed  it  to 
have  been  of  Apostolical  appointment  had  it  not  been  so  ?  From 
ourselves  back  to  our  fathers  is  not  wont  to  be  considered  any 
great  length  of  time.  And  why  may  not  their  information,  in 
matters  of  so  great  concern  as  the  rites  of  the  church  they  belong 
to,  extend  even  a  little  back  of  their  infancy  ? 

But  besides  all  here  given  we  have  other  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  neither  Cyprian  nor  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
which  decided  that  children  might  receive  the  initiatory  rite  of 
the  Christian  Church  before  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth, 
were  the  first  originators  of  infant  baptism,  any  more  than  was 
Peter  De  Bruis  or  the  renowned  Alexander  Campbell.  Not 
only  is  it,  as  we  have  seen,  a  provable  thing  that  if  Cyprian 
first  introduced  infant  baptism  into  the  church,  he  must  have 
done  it  before  he  was  a  Cliristian  ;  but,  as  we  shall  soon  now 
see,  even  before  he  was  born,  which  is  more  wonderful  still. 
Tliis  appears  from  the  writers  who  flourished  before  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  and  of  whom  as  next  in  the  order  we  are  travelling  in, 
we  would  first  mention — 

Origen,  surnamed  Adamantius.  This  celebrated  man  whom 
Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,  did  not  scruple 
to  call  the  greatest  Doctor  of  the  Church  since  the  Apostles, 
was  born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  our  era  185,  of  Christian 
parents.  In  the  year  203,  one  year  after  the  martyrdom  of  his 
father,  and  when  he  was  himself  but  18  years  of  age,  Origen 
was  made  master  of  the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  of  Alex- 
andria, where  he  taught  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  so  as 
to  extend  throughout  the  Christian  world  the  fame  of  the  institu- 
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tion  lie  belonged  to.  He  also  travelled  to  Rome,  and  twice  to 
Athens,  and  twice  also  to  Arabia,  and  to  Cappadocia  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  Jerusalem,  Antiocli  and  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
in  which  latter  city  he  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life.  Nor  was 
he  only  a  much  travelled  man.  Few  men  in  any  age,  and  none 
other  in  his  own  age,  equalled  him  in  depth  and  variety  of  learn- 
ing. Jerome  ascribes  to  him  acquaintance  with  logic,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  music,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  all  the  opinions 
of  all  the  philosophers,  and  says  of  him  that  he  wrote  more 
than  any  body  else  could  read.  And  certainly  he  did  if,  as 
Epiphanius  says,  he  was  author  of  six  thousand  volumes.  IS^or 
was  this  great  presbyter  less  noted  for  earnest,  practical  and 
laborious  piety,  than  he  was  for  his  prolific  authorship.  He 
died  at  Tyre  in  the  year  254,  and  the  YOth  of  his  age,  probably 
from  injuries  sustained  in  prison  during  the  terrible  Decian 
persecution. 

Many  passages  are  quoted  from  Origen  in  the  Baptist  con- 
troversy, but  three  especially  which  are  noticed  by  everybody 
who  writes  on  the  subject,  and  of  which  alone  we  would  here 
make  mention,  they  being  of  themselves  sufiacient  for  our 
purpose.  Tlie  first  of  these  passages  occurs  in  a  Homily  upon 
Leviticus.  Our  author  is  there  treating  of  original  sin,  and 
proves  it  first  from  Psalm  51 :  5.  "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;"  in  which 
passage  David  shows  us,  he  remarks,  tliat  every  soul  that  is 
born  in  the  flesli  is  polluted  with  the  filth  of  iniquity  and  sin. 
His  next  proof  is  also  a  passage  of  scripture  Job,  14 :  4,  5,  but 
quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  according  to  which  it  reads :  "But 
who  is  free  from  the  pollution  of  sin  ?  Not  one  though  his  life 
be  but  of  the  length  of  one  day." 

The  next  argument  adduced  is  from  infant  haptism^  and  is 
thus  put,  according  to  Wall's  literal  rendering  of  the  place : 
"  Besides  all  this,  let  it  be  considered,  what  is  the  reason  that 
whereas  the  baptism  of  the  church  is  given  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  infants  also  are  by  the  usage  of  the  church  baptized  : 
when  if  there  were  nothing  in  infants  that  wanted  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  be  needless  to  them." 
Here  infant  baptism  is  not  only  asserted  to  be  right,  but  to  be 
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a  usage  of  the  Church.  The  custom  too,  and  what  is  imphed 
in  it,  is  made  use  of  as  admitted  by  all  to  prove  something 
called  in  question  by  some,  namely  original  sin.  And  this  is 
the  strongest  assurance  we  could  have  that  infant  baptism  was 
at  this  time  well  known  and  universally  practised.  Origen 
argued  for  original  sin  from  infant  baptism  as  confidently,  and 
according  to  his  own  mind  as  conclusively,  as  he  did  from  a 
text  of  Scripture.  And  how  could  he  liave  done  this,  if  either 
on  the  one  hand  he  had  not  believed  the  institution  to  have 
been  of  Divine  appointment,  or,  on  the  other  hand  had  supposed 
that  any  of  his  readers  would  have  been  of  a  contrary  mind  to 
himself  in  regard  to  the  authority  for  it.  Tliis  author  evidently, 
right  or  wrong,  believed  as  much  in  infant  baptism  as  he  did 
in  his  Bible,  and  judged  too  that  all  his  readers,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  then  Christian  world,  would  do  the  same. 

Tlie  next  passage  from  Origen  is  found  in  his  homily  upon 
the  14th  chapter  of  Luke,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Infants  are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Of  what  sins  ? 
Or  when  were  they  committed  ?  Or  what  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  use  of  the  laver  in  the  case  of  infants  except  that  a 
little  before  given  by  us.  None  is  free  from  pollution;  no,  not 
even  though  his  life  upon  earth  have  been  but  of  one  day's 
duration?  And  infants  are  baptized  for  the  reason  that  by  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  the  pollution  of  their  birth  is  removed?" 

The  remarks  made  upon  tlie  previously  cited  passage  are 
plainly  applicable  to  this  also;  than  which  we  neither  can 
desire  nor  could  obtain  any  better  testimony  for  the  prevalence 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  time  of  Origen. 

Tlie  third  of  the  passages  above  referred  to  is  closely  akin,  in 
the  purport  of  it,  to  both  those  already  cited,  and  especially  to 
the  first.  It  is  found  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Here  again  the  subject  is  original  sin;  which  Origen 
would  prove,  j^rs^,  from  that  provision  of  the  law  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  women  which  required  that  forty  days  after  a  child's 
birth  there  be  offered  for  him  by  his  mother  a  sacrifice  of  two 
turtle  doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  burnt  ofi^ering 
and  the  other  for  a  sin  ofi'ering.  The  sin  of  the  child  referred 
to  in  this  latter  offering  cannot  have  been,  our  author  remarks, 
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any  actual  tra/nsgression^  and  must  therefore  have  been  native 
pollution.  And  then  he  cites  again  as  proof  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, the  language  of  David  before  given,  and  after  that  the 
custom  of  infant  baptism  in  the  following  words:  "For  this 
too  it  was  that  the  church  received  from  the  Apostles.,  the  order 
to  haptize  infants  also.  For  those  to  whom  the  Divine  mysteries 
were  committed  l^new  that  there  was  undoubtedly  in  all  the 
pollution  of  sin,  which  must  be  washed  away  by  water  and  the 
spirit.  And  for  this  cause  also  the  body  itself  is  called  the 
body  of  sin." 

Here  not  only  is  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism  in  the 
church  of  Origen's  time  asserted  as  before,  but  "^it  is  also  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  of  Divine  or  Apostolical  institution. 
We  need  proceed  no  farther  than  this  with  Origen ;  he  can  tell 
us  nothing  more  of  infant  baptism. 

Now,  against  these  clear  testimonies  from  Origen  there  have 
at  different  times  been  urged  by  the  anti-paedo  Baptists  tw^o  ob- 
jections, and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  tw^o.  Of  these,  the 
first  is,  that  as  w^e  have  the  passages  quoted  only  in  the  Latin 
translations  of  Rulinus  and  Jerome,  and  not  in  the  original 
Greek,  they  are  worthless  for  purposes  of  argument.  This  ob- 
jection is  urged  in  the  most  querulous  manner,  and  to  the  most 
unconscionable  extent  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  "  Reflections  on 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism."  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, the  objection  is  not  treated  with  much  respect  by  learned 
men,  who  argue  from  the  passages  as  if  in  the  "  ipsissima  'oerha^'' 
of  the  author.  This  objection,  we  may  therefore  pass  over,  as 
a  mere  cavil,  which  will  be  taken  up  only  when  men  are  with- 
out any  thing  else  to  say,  and  feel  that  they  must  say  some- 
thing. A  full  consideration  of  the  objection  may  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  it,  in  Wall,  vol.  1,  chap.  5,  and  vol.  4,  chap.  13. 

The  other  objection  mentioned  above  is  found  in  Bunsen's 
"  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,"  (vol.  1,  p.  114)  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  word  here  used  for  little  children,  ''^ pa/rvuli^^  is  the 
same  with  that  used  by  our  Lord  w^hen  he  says — "  suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  and  by  Irenseus  in  a  passage  where 
he  distinguishes  between  babes  {infantes)  and  boys  {pueri 
—parvuli  f) 
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In  regard  to  this  passage,  we  would  remark,  in  tlie  first 
place,  that  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  Origen  can  be 
asserted  to  use  the  same  word  with  our  Lord,  when  what  the 
one  said  we  have  only  in  Latin^  and  what  the  other  said  only 
in  Oreek.  But  if  he  did,  that  would  be  with  us  an  argument 
that  he  meant  infants,  properly  so  called  ;  for  the  word  used  by 
our  Lord  (-TraifJia)  does,  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  denote 
infants,  and  in  tlie  particular  passage  Bunsen  refers  to  can 
mean  nothing  else;  it  being  there  explained, (compare Luke  18: 
15  with  18:16,)  by  /3^i(p»]  which  means  only  babes. 

That  Irenseus  does  distinguish  between  infantes  (infants)  and 
par'vuli  (little  children)  is  plain :  but  then  he  is  in  that  place 
accumulating  together  all  sorts  of  terms  to  denote  every  variety 
of  age  and  condition.  And  that  the  word  in  question,  when 
standing  by  itself,  as  in  Origen  it  does,  is  used  by  all  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  these  ages  to  denote  babes  among  other  little 
children,  and  is  never  taken  as  a  specific  term  to  denote  persons 
of  the  particular  age  between  six  and  ten  years,  it  were  more 
pedantic  than  difficult  to  show. 

But  why  go  to  other  authors  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  when  Origen  himself,  and  in  the  very  passages  quoted, 
plainly  shows  us  in  what  sense  he  uses  it?  In  one  of  those 
passages,  the  one  taken  from  the  Commentary  on  Romans,  he 
applies  this  word  parvulus  to  a  cliild  at  the  time  of  his  mother's 
purification,  which  was  but  the  fortieth  or  forty-first  day  of 
his  own  life.  In  the  same  connection,  too,  he  speaks  of  this 
very  child  as  a  7iuj)er  editus parvulus,  i.  e.,  a  newly  born  child. 
And  can  this  be  a  child  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age?  lie, 
moreover,  speaks  of  these  children  as  yet  incapable  of  any  sin 
of  their  own.  Most  assuredly,  then,  Origen  does  in  those  very 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  children  {pa^'vidi) 
use  that  term  to  denote  infanU. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  involved,  too,  in  the  tenor  of  the  argument 
in  the  passages  quoted.  Our  author  is  here  proving  that  we 
all  come  into  the  world  with  sinful  natures,  and  are  polluted  in 
soul,  though  our  lives  be  but  of  the  length  of  one  day.  And 
this  he  would  establish — first,  from  texts  of  Scripture  ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  Divinely  appointed  church  custom  of  bap- 
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tizing  children.  But,  if  these  children  are  only  "growing  up 
boys,"  how  can  the  baptism  of  them  prove  anything  as  to  the 
moral  state  of  children  in  the  hour  of  their  birth.  Origen 
plainly  assumes  that  children  are,  from  the  first  moment  after 
bh'th,  proper  subjects  for  baptism  ;  or  if  he  does  not,  there  is 
no  sense  in  all  he  says  upon  this  subject.  And  Bunsen  will, 
we  hope,  be  too  gracious  to  bring  the  matter  to  so  bad  a  pass 
as  tliis  with  the  man  he  so  much  admires  and  whose  praise  he 
elsewhere  so  eloquently  proclaims.  But  sure,  it  is,  that  if  he 
does  so  he  will  do  it  against  the  opinion  of  all  other  learned 
men,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  have  written  on  these  matters. 

Origen  was  therfore  unquestionably  a  psedo  Baptist,  and 
gives  us  the  fullest  assurance  that  in  this  respect  he  differed  not 
from  the  church  of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  himself  a  psedo 
Baptist  indeed ;  but  after  all  his  travelling,  and  with  all  his 
vast  learning,  and  his  extensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
tlie  church  of  his  times,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  practice,  he 
plainly  knew  of  nobody  that  was  not  a  psedo  Baptist  that  was 
a  Christian,  or  at  least  that  lie  thought  worth  naming  or  taking 
any  notice  of.  He  believed  too,  and  in  talking  to  others  took 
for  granted,  that  infant  baptism  was  of  Apostolical  authority 
a/nd  institution.  And  we  will  be  excused,  we  hope,  for  believ- 
ing with  him  rather  than  with  men  of  the  present  day,  who 
with  no  more  learning,  have  far  more  prejudice  and  infinitely 
inferior  means  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  the  matter. 
Tliis  man  was  born  but  about  eighty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  Apostles,  and  had  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  not 
only  a  Christian  father  but  Christian  a/ncestors.  If  Origen 
therefore  was  not  baptized,  liis  father  being  a  Christian,  it  could 
have  been  only  because  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Christians  at 
that  time  to  have  their  children  baptized.  But  such  he  says 
was  the  custom,  so  that  he  must  have  been  baptized.  And  if 
so,  Origen's  father  must  have  believed  in  infant  baptism,  and 
therefore  have  been  baptized  by  his  father  whom  Eusebius' 
words  require  us  to  believe  to  have  been  also  a  Christian.  And 
this  will  take  us  into  Apostolical  times.  All  this  shows  us  at 
least  how  easy  it  was  for  Origen  to  have  found  out  or  rather 
how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  have  been  ignorant,  whether 
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or  not  infant  baptism  was  practised  in  the  Apostolical  Clmrches. 
And  as  lie  is  by  all  learned  and  impartial  men  admitted  to  have 
received  and  regarded  infant  baptism  as  of  Apostolical  origin, 
his  testimony  for  the  practice  in  the  early  clmrch  even  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  is  very  strong  and  hard  to  be  got  over. 

Tlie  writer  next  previous  to  Origen,  who  has  anything  to  our 
present  purpose  is  the  Latin  writer  Tertullian,  wlio  was  a  native 
of  Carthage  and  born  about  the  year  160.  He  followed  at  first 
the  profession  of  the  law,  but  after  'his  conversion  became  a 
presbyter  of  the  churcli  of  his  native  city.  His  genius  was, 
Mosheim  remarks,  "  great  but  wihl  and  unchastened,  and  his 
piety  fervent,  but  gloomy  and  austere."  About  tlie  year  200 
or  shortly  after,  he  embraced  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  dis- 
semination and  advocacy  of  the  opinions  of  the  Montanists,  a 
sect  that  had  arisen  sometime  before  in  Phrygia  and  which  to 
a  sort  of  rigid  puritanism  had  added,  tlie  wiklest  fanaticism. 
Tliey  disallowed  of  second  marriages  as  sinful,  repudiated  all 
pleasures,  even  those  of  science,  and  made  the  mortification  of 
the  flesh  and  the  attainment  of  martyrdom  to  be  "  the  chief 
end  of  man."  The  founder  of  the  sect  from  whom  also  it  took 
its  name  should,  according  to  his  own  representations,  and  the 
faith  of  his  followers,  liave  been  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  prom- 
ised by  Christ;  and  was  to  do  for  the  Christian  religion  what 
Romanists  pretend  tradition  does,  namely,  to  supplement  revela- 
tion where  it  is  defective,  and  explain  it  where  it  is  diflicult  or 
doubtful.  About  the  true  bearing  and  use  to  be  made  of  what 
Tertullian  has  remarked  upon  infant  baptism,  learned  men  have 
long  difi'ered,  and  do  still  to  some  extent  difl'er.  On  the  whole, 
the  representation  of  the  matter  given  us  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Scliaff  of  Mercersburg,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church," 
will,  we  think,  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  candid  reader 
as  eminently  judicious  and  impartial.  The  subject  is  there 
introduced  after  an  examination  of  the  Scripture  argument  for 
infant  baptism  and  is  thus  disposed  of: 

"It  is  true,  a  witness  has  been  brought  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century  to  overthrow  tliis  exegetical  conclusion,  and  to 
prove  a  comparatively  late  introduction  of  the  ordinance  in 
question.     We  mean  Tertullian.,  in  his  well  known  attack  upon 
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infant  baptism.  But  this  very  testimony  of  Tertullian,  which 
is  placed  even  by  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Neander,  Gies- 
eler,  and  other  paedo  Baptist  historians,  in  a  distorted  posture, 
and  made  to  furnish  unwarrantable  inferences,  proves  most  de- 
cidedly the  existence  of  infant  baptism,  at  that  time^  as  well  as 
of  the  custom,  closely  connected  with  it,  of  having  god-parents 
(sponsores.)  Nay  more,  Tertullian  is  aware  that  the  practice  of 
the  whole  church  is  against  him,  and  he  comes  out,  though  un- 
successfully, as  a  reformer.  Had  he  been  able  to  appeal  to 
antiquity  and  to  oppose  infant  baptism  as  an  innovation,  he 
would  certainly  have  taken  advantage  of  this  position.  But  he 
does  not  question  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the  ordinance,  nor 
even  its  propriety  and  legality.  Of  an  assertion  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  infant  baptism  and  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  the 
sacrament,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  either  in  Tertullian 
or  in  any  other  ancient  Christian  writer.  Tertullian's  objec- 
tions relate  solely  to  its  expediency  and  judiciousness,  and  arise 
partly  from  his  notion  of  the  magical  operation  of  the  baptismal 
water,  and  partly  from  a  kind  of  Christian  policy,  which  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  led  many  distinguished  men,  as  the 
Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  the  church  teachers 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  his  brother  Caesarius,  and  Augustine, 
while  admitting  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of  infant  baptism, 
to  put  off  their  own  baptism  to  the  age  of  maturity  and  strong 
faith,  or  even  to  the  death  bed ;  though  Augustine  at  the  same 
time  explicitly  declares,  that  he  considers  this  a  false  view,  and 
that  it  had  been  better  for  him,  had  he  in  tender  youth  been 
taken  under  the  maternal  care  of  the  church.  Tertullian  hold^ 
an  early  baptism  to  be  dangerous,  because,  according  to  his 
Montanistic  notions,  a  mortal  sin  committed  after  baptism  ex- 
*  eludes  for  ever  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  proba- 
bly incurs  eternal  damnation.  On  this  ground  he  advises  not 
only  children,  but  even  adults  also,  who  are  yet  unmarried 
and  under  no  vow  of  chastity,  to  put  oif  baptism,  vmtil  they  are 
secure  against  temptation  to  gross  carnal  indulgence.  This 
whole  argument  of  Tertullian  then  rests  on  false  premises,  which 
were  not  admitted  by  the  church.  ■  It  comes  before  us  simply 
as  an  individual  private  opinion  against  an  already  prevailing 
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theory  and  practice,  and  goes  strongly  therefore,  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  what  it  has  been  often  used  to  prove.  All  that  can 
with  any  certainty  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the  baptism  of 
children  was  not  yet  at  that  time  enjoined,  but  left  to  the  option 
of  Christian  parents.  Otherwise  Tertullian  would  hardly  have 
contested  it  with  so  much  decision.  But  as  he  had  the  spirit  of 
the  age  against  him  in  this  matter,  his  protest,  which,  moreover, 
was  inconsistent  with  some  of  his  own  principles,  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever.     It  fell  w^ithout  an  echo." 

In  a  note  the  same  author  remarks  that  Tertullian  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  he  advocated,  have  had  none  baptized 
but  "  decrepit  and  married  persons,  monks  and  nuns."  This  is 
going  a  little  farther  than  the  Baptists  would  go  ;  and  if  their 
own  pet  author,  Tertullian  is  good  against  us  he  is  good  against 
themselves  also,  though,  it  is  true,  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
In  truth,  however,  he  is  good  against  nobody  in  this  matter. 
Wliat  he  gives  us  is  only  his  own  private  opinion,  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  church.  And,  not  only  from  the  language  of 
his  own  protest,  but  also  from  Origen,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Tertullian,  though  somewhat  younger,  do  we  know  that 
infant  ba^^tism  was  at  this  time  a  received  ordinance  of  the 
church. 

Tertullian  is  tlie  first  of  the  Latin  fathers  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  Nor  even  from  the  Greeks  that  went 
before  him  have  we  at  the  present  day  many  remains.  Of  those 
of  them,  however,  any  of  whose  writings  have  survived  the 
devastations  of  time,  even  on  the  rude  rafts  of  barbarous  Latin 
translations,  several  do  so  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  to  show 
that  it  was  in  their  times  the  common  practice.  Among  these 
are  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenseus  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and 
Justin  Martyr,  as  also  one  Hernias  supposed  to  have  been 
brother  to  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  have  written  his  "pastor" 
or  "  shepherd"  about  the  middle  or  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century. 

From  the  first  of  these  men  who  taught  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  191,  and  was  previously 
to  his  conversion  a  Grecian  philosopher,  we  will  quote  but  one 
short  passage.    He  is  admonishing  the  Christians,  to  whom  he 
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writes,  to  avoid  all  extravagance,  indelicacy  and  conformity  to 
heathenisli  customs  in  their  modes  of  dressing  and  of  ornament- 
ing themselves,  and  especially  advises  them  to  be  careful  not 
to  allow  any  idolatrous  or  lascivious  devices  on  their  signets  or 
rings.  He  then  suggests  for  different  persons  some  such  designs 
as  he  thought  proper,  remarking  in  regard  to  one  particular 
class  of  persons  thus :  "  And  if  any  one  he  hy  trade  a  fisher- 
man, he  will  do  well  to  think  of  an  Apostle  and  the  children 
taken  out  of  the  water^  Here  the  allusion  to  the  baptism  of 
an  infant  is  clear.  And  if  so,  it  is  plain,  that  infant  baptism 
must  have  been  the  common  custom  of  the  church  in  this  time 
of  Clement,  else  he  would  have  given  to  a  whole  class  of 
persons  no  such  direction  as  this.  But  this  Clement  must  have 
been  born  not  more  tlian  fifty  years  after  the  Apostolical  cen- 
tury of  church  history. 

The  passage  we  would  quote  from  iREisrseus  reads  thus :  "For 
lie  (Christ)  came  to  save  all  by  his  own  merit :  all,  I  mean,  who 
through  him  are  regenerated  unto  God ;  both  infants,  and  little 
children,  and  boys,  and  youths  and  old  men.  And  therefore 
he  himself  passed  through  every  age.  For  infants  he  became 
an  infant,  sanctifying  infants  :  for  little  children  he  became  a 
little  child,  sanctifying  those  of  that  age,  and  also  giving  to 
them  an  example  of  piety,  justice  and  obedience.  Also  for 
youths,  &c. 

Now  the  only  difficulty  here,  (if  difiiculty  it  can  be  called,) 
is  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word  regenerated :  For 
that  Infants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  are  here  said  to  be 
regenerated,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  But  that  with  the 
writers  of  this  time  the  term  "  regeneration'''  was  often  used  to 
denote  haptism  and  nothing  else,  is  plain  from  the  writer  we 
last  named,  who  says  expressly  that  baptism  had  the  name  also 
of  regeneration,  and  who  uses  the  two  words  interchangeably, 
and  speaks  also  of  Christ  having  been  "regenerated"  of  John 
in  the  Jordan.  And  will  any  body  say  that  Christ  was  ever 
"  regenerated"  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ?  The  words  regenerated 
and  baptized  are  not,  however,  always  used  as  synonymous 
terms  in  these  writers ;  that  Gale  proved,  and  nobody  perhaps, 
ever  thought  of  denying.     But  that  any  one  ever  was,  by  Iren- 
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sens  or  any  other  writer  of  the  early  church,  said  to  be  regene- 
rated who  was  not  baptized^  neither  Gale  nor  any  other  man 
has  proved  or  can  prove.  The  terms  are  not  indeed  altogether 
equipollent,  but  the  one  always  does  according  to  the  usage  of 
this  time  suppose  the  other — regeneration  always  supposes  ha/p- 
tisin.  And  nobody  is  regenerated  who  is  not  baptized.  When 
therefore,  Irenaeus  speaks  of  infants  being  regenerated^  he  im- 
plies at  least  that  they  were  baptized.  lie  does,  therefore,  in 
the  passage  quoted,  give  testimony  in  favor  of  psedo  Baptism. 
And  such  is  now,  w-e  believe,  the  opinion  of  almost  all  impartial 
and  competent  scholars,  who  have  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  matter  to  be  able  to  judge  of  it. 

All  we  have  further  to  say  in  reference  to  Irenseus  is  that  he 
was,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John.  His  testimony  therefore  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism  must  fix  it  as  an  institution  of  Apostoli- 
cal origin,  if  testimony  is  worth  any  thing  in  such  a  case. 

Tlie  next  writer  we  have  to  mention,  Justin  Martyr,  or 
Justin  the  Martyr,  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal period,  and  had  graduated  in  all  the  schools  of  heathen  phi- 
losophy, Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean  and  Platonic,  before 
he  became  a  Cliristian.  The  pieces  of  this  writer  usually  quoted 
in  favor  of  infant  baptism  are  taken  from  two  books  of  his,  writ- 
ten a  little  before  or  a  little  after  the  year  150.  In  one  of  these 
passages  he  speaks  of  certain  Christians  of  liis  time,  then  sixty 
or  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  made  disciples  from  their  child- 
hood, (ol  sx  •n-aitJwv  g/ji,a^r]TSi;^r)0'av  tw  X^iCrw).  NoW  this  they  COuld 
have  been  in  no  other  way  than  by  baptism.  And  the  language 
here  used  may  be  interpreted  by  that  of  Mathew,  28  :  19 — "  Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  (not  teach)  all  nations  (by) 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  In  the  other  passage  of  Justin  he  so 
speaks  of  baptism  and  circumcision  as  to  make  the  former  in 
the  New  Dispensation  to  have  come  in  the  place  of  the  latter  in 
tlie  Old  Dispensation.     And  this  will  imply  infant  haptism. 

We  have  also  referred  to  Hermas  as  having  taught  some 
thing  in  favor  of  infant  baptism.  This  he  does  only  indirectly, 
however,  and  by  inference.    He  teaches  that  none,  not  even 
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those  wlio  had  died  previously  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  can  be 
saved  without  baptism  ;  while  yet  in  another  place  he  speaks 
of  all  infants  as  valued  hy  the  Lord  and  esteemed  first  of  all. 
And  how  these  two  things  can  be  made  consistent  with  each 
other  except  on  the  supposition  that  infants  are  baptized  no 
man  can  show.  This  Hermas  was  most  probably  born  in  the 
Apostolical  period :  so  that  back  to  this  period  as  the  only  one 
in  which  it  could  have  originated,  have  we  traced  the  institution 
of  infant  baptism. 

Against  all  these  arguments  for  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  early  church,  it  is,  however,  replied  by  our  adver- 
saries that  it  is  strange  that  infant  baptism,  if  indeed  practised 
in  these  times,  is  not  more  frequently  mentioned  in  contempo- 
rary writings.  And  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  such  writings  do  these  persons  conclude  that  the 
introduction  of  it  was  of  late  date.  But  if  sufficient  reference 
is  made  to  the  ordinance  by  tlie  early  Christian  writers  to 
enable  us  to  prove  its  existence  in  the  Church  in  every  period 
of  her  history,  that  ought  to  be  enough.  That  there  is,  and 
that  is  all  paido  Baptists  wish ;  and  why  should  anti-jisedo 
Baptists  desire  more  ?  Besides,  any  one  who  will  consider  how 
few  remains  we  have  of  the  early  literature  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  tliese  writings  and  the  little  opportu- 
nity furnished  in  the  discussions  they  contain  for  any  mention 
of  infant  baptism,  will  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  no  more 
frequently  brought  forward. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  according  even  to  the  writers 
we  quote  for  infant  baptism  and  others  also,  baptism  ought  to 
be  preceded  by  instruction  and  examination,  and  implies  self- 
dedication  to  God  and  His  service  on  the  part  of  the  recipient ; 
all  whicli,  it  is  alleged,  proves  infants  incapable  of  baptism. 
But  if  we  have  the  same  men  teaching  in  one  place  that  infants 
may  and  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  in  another  place  that  baptism 
ought  to  be  preceded  or  attended  by  such  exercises  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  as  infants  are  not  capable  of,  may  we  not,  and 
should  we  not,  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments by  supposing  that  in  the  latter  places  the  baptism  of 
adults  only,  and  not  of  infants,  is  alluded  to.  In  the  catechism 
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of  the  English  Church  in  answer  to  the  question.  "  What  is 
required  of  persons  to  be  baptized  V  it  is  said,  "  Repentance^ 
whereby  they  forsake  sin ;  and  Faith,  whereby  they  steadfastly 
believe  the  promises  of  Grod  made  to  the  sacrament."  Now, 
does  any  one  Father  of  the  early  church  say  anything  of  bap- 
tism that  would  apparently  more  necessarily  confine  it  to 
adults,  than  do  these  words  of  the  English  Catechism  ?  But 
the  English  Church  did  and  does,  nevertheless,  practice 
infant  baptism.  Indeed,  under  the  question  next  following  the 
one  we  have  cited,  this  church  teaches  that  infants  should  be 
baptized.  And  need  we  expect  any  greater  consistency  from 
the  father^  of  the  Primitive,  than  from  the  founders  of  the 
English  Church  in  this  matter.  Or  may  we  not  as  well  con- 
clude from  one  passage  of  the  English  Catechism  against 
another  that  the  church  of  which  this  is  a  symbolical  book,  does 
not  practise  infant  baptism  as  to  argue  in  precisely  the  same 
way  upon  the  writings  of  the  early  church  ?  This  argument  is 
therefore  unavailing  and  worthless.  Tlie  writings  of  the  early 
Christians  do  prove  that  those  Christians  did  baptize  infants, 
no  matter  what  were  their  speculations  on  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  ordinance  in  general,  and  in  reference  to  a 
very  different  class  of  persons. 

We  do  therefore,  and  we  hope  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
our  readers,  conclude  tliat  the  baptism  of  infants  was  practised 
by  the  Primitive  Church  even  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
And  we  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  show  further  that  all 
infants  to  whom  this  rite  was  applied  were  by  the  same  church 
regarded  as  introduced  thereby  into  the  fellowship  of  God's 
people,  and  made  members  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church. 
For  proof  of  this  position  we  may  refer  first  of  all  to  the  general 
import  and  use  of  baptism  as  held  by  all  churches  of  all  ages, 
and  particularly  by  the  church  of  those  first  ages  with  which 
we  have  here  especially  to  do.  That  baptism  does,  in  any  case, 
serve  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  a  badge  of  profession  and 
an  initiatory  rite  of  the  church,  we  will  indeed  never  admit. 
But  that  these  purposes  among  others  it  dA)es  serve  is  very  true, 
and  has  been,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  all  churches  in  all 
times,  that  ever  practised  baptism.      So  teach,  as  we  have 
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already  seen,  the  Lutheran  Symbols,  and  those  also  of  the 
English  Church.  Nor  is  it  different  with  any  church  that  we 
know  of,  psedo  Baptist  or  anti-psedo  Baptist.  In  them  all 
baptism  is  an  initiatory  rite,  though  not  that  alone ;  so  that  all 
persons  that  receive  it  are  regarded  as  church  members.  And 
that  it  was  not  different  with  the  Primitive  Church  every  thing 
proves.  No  one  is  by  the  writers  of  this  church  recognized  as 
a  Christian  who  is  not  baptized,  while  every  baptized  -person  is 
go  recognized,  as  if  it  were  baptism  that  entitled  a  person  to  the 
name  of  Christian,  or  made  men  to  be  of  the  church.  Tertullian 
too  in  a  passage  of  his  works  already  referred  to,  says  of  children 
carried  in  their  infancj^  for  baptism,  "  let  them  be  made 
Christians  (baptized)  when  they  can  know  Christ ; "  where, 
although  he  does  discourage  the  baptism  of  infants,  he  yet  does 
plainly  consider  all  baptized  persons  as  Christians^  and  indeed 
treats  it  as  the  object  of  baptism  to  make  tlie  recipients  of  it 
Christians  and  church  inemhers.  And  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  a  passage  similar  in  import  to  this  of  Tertullian,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  great  slander  of  the  Yalentinian  heretics  against  the 
orthodox  church,  that  the  baptism  of  this  church  did  not  make 
all  the  receivers  thereof  completely  Christians,  thereby  showing 
undoubtedly  that  he  regarded  such  to  be  the  effect  and  object 
of  till  true  baptism.  Other  writers  of  these  times  do  also  speak 
to  the  same  purpose,  so  that  we  are  undoubtedly  to  receive  it 
as  the  opinion  of  tlie  early  church  tliat  all  baptized  persons  are 
church  members.  And  therefore  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  this  same  church  that  baptized  children  were 
church  members.  Tliis  latter  seems  to  be  clearly  enough 
involved  in  the  other.  So  at  least  we  may  take  the  matter  to 
be,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  which  we  are  sure  it  never 
can  be. 

Again  it  seems  to  have  been  the  common  opinion  in  the 
early  church  that  baptism  under  the  New  took  the  place  of  cir. 
cumcision  under  the  Old  Dispensation.  And  if  so,  then,  as  by 
circumcision  under  the  one  economy  children  were  made  church 
members,  so  would  they  be  by.  baptism  under  the  other  economy. 
Circumcision  was  formerly  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  church  for 
all  alike,  for  infants  of  eight  days^  no  less  than  for  men  of  eighty 
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and  ninety  years  old.  And  if  under  tlie  New  Testament  clmrcli 
baptism  fultills  the  same  purpose  witli  this  circumcision  under 
the  Ohi  Testament,  it  must  also  initiate  into  the  church  all  who 
receive  it.  Consequently  they  who  baptized  children,  (as  the 
ancient  church  always  did,)  and  at  the  same  time  taught  that 
baptism  came  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  did  most  clearly 
signify  it  to  be  their  mind  that  infants  and  all  others  were  by 
baptism  constituted  church  members. 

And  that  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  early  church  in  saying 
baptism  was  by  her  assumed  to  have  come  in  place  of  circum- 
cision, our  readers  have  already  had  some  evidence  ;  for  Justin 
Martyr  in  the  second  century,  and  Cyprian  in  the  third,  and 
Chrysostom  in  the  fourth,  have  been  above  cited  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  And  besides  these  we  might  cite  to  the  same  purpose 
passages  from  Origen  also,  and  from  Gregory  ISTazianzen,  and 
Basil  the  Great  and  Augustine.  Tlie  words  of  Gregory  in 
relation  to  the  matter  are  very  explicit.  ^''And  a  ground  of  this  ^"^ 
(infant  baptism,)  says  he,  "  is  Gircicmcisum  which  was  given  on 
the  eighth  da/ij^  and  was  a  typical  seal,  and  was  practised  on 
those  that  had  no  reasonP  Basil  declares  against  all  unnecessary 
delay  in  baptism,  alleging  that  a  Jew  never  put  off  circum- 
cision, owing  to  the  threatening  that  every  soul  not  circumcised 
on  the  eight  day  should  be  cut  off.  And  shall  we,  says  he, 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  of  the  Lord,  that  no  one,  except 
he  be  born  of  water  and  tlie  Spirit  sliall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God, — shall  we  delav  the  "  circxiincision  made,  without  hands 
in  the  putting  off  the  flesh,  which  is  jjerformed  in  haptism.^^ 
Origen's  words  are  tliat  Christ  "gives  us  circumcision  by 
baptism."  These  authorities,  together  with  those  before  quoted, 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  evince  the  truth  of  our  assertion 
that  the  early  church  did  suppose  baptism  in  the  Christian  to 
correspond  to  circumcision  in  the  Jewish  Church.  And  if  so, 
as  before  stated,  then  does  baptism  now,  as  formerly  did  circum- 
cision, initiate  into  the  church  all  who  receive  it. 

Another  circumstance  that  goes  strongly  to  prove  that  bap- 
tized infants  were  regarded  as  church  members  in  the  time  we 
speak  of,  is  the  well  known  fact  that  the  early  church  consid- 
ered all  baptized  persons  to  be  regenerated  or  brought  into  a 
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Christian  state.  Augustine  says,  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  sect  which  denied  that  infants  were  baptized  for  remission 
of  sins.  And  neither  do  we  find  any  of  the  first  writers  denying 
the  same.  Tliey  do  all,  indeed,  without  exception,  hold  that 
baptism  secures  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and  a  certain  im- 
partation  of  grace,  to  enable  the  person  baptized  to  resist  future 
temptations  and  live  to  God.  Tliis  they  hold,  however,  not  as 
if  the  outward  ordinance  itself  regenerated,  which  is  an  inven- 
tion of  much  later  times,  but  because  they  believed  that  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  was  always  attended  with  the  inward 
and  invisible  grace  of  the  Spirit.  In  no  objectionable  sense, 
then,  did  these  Christians  teach  that  baptism  procured  regene- 
ration ;  though  they  did,  unquestionably,  teach  that.  And  all 
who  were  duly  baptized  they  always  regarded  as  bom  again,  in 
the  sense  of  John  3:5.  And,  if  so,  then  must  they  have 
regarded  them  as  church  members ;  for  the  very  thing  that 
passage  of  John  teaches  is  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  new  church  Christ  w^as  about  to  establish ; 
or  rather  into  the  church  in  the  new  form  he  was  about  to  give 
it.  Or,  it  may  be  the  qualifications  for  heaven,  our  Savior  is 
there  speaking  of;  so,  many  have  understood  the  matter.  Let 
it  be  so.  But  then,  surely  they  who  are  fit  for  heaven  and  the 
communion  above,  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  church  on 
earth.  So  that,  in  any  way,  those  Christians  who  taught  that 
infants  were  born  again  by  baptism  must  have  received  such 
infants  into  church  membership. 

It  was  no  later  in  the  church  either  than  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  the  custom  commenced  to  be  introduced 
of  administering  the  communion  of  tlie  Lord's  supper,  if  not  to 
infants  indeed,  yet  to  very  young  children — to  such  children 
certainly  as  could  not  yet  have  made  any  personal  profession  of 
faith.  And  this  certainly  recognizes  these  children  as  church 
members,  that  sacrament  being  never  given  to  any  not  so  re- 
garded. 

But  again,  and  lastly,  we  can  quote  very  clear  and  explicit 
language  from  many  of  the  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  recognition  of  all  baptized  infants  as  church 
members.     Justin  Martyr  for  instance,  in  a  passage   already 
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recited,  speaks  of  infants  being  by  baptism  (for  so  we  must  un- 
derstand him)  made  disciples  of  Christy  where,  by  disciples  of 
Christ,  he  plainly  means  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.   And 
Tertullian  where  he  tells  parents  who  brought  their  infants  for 
baptism  to  have  them  made  Christians,  uoi  ^A^/?-,  but  "when 
they  could  know  Christ,"  plainly  enough  evinces  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  then  and  in  their  infancy  made 
Chri8tia7is  that  these  persons  would  oifer  their  children  for 
baptism.    Cyprian,  too,  calls  the  church  the  mother  of  baptized 
infants  /  and  if  she  is  their  mother  they  are  of  her  family.     The 
same  writer  and  in  the  same  connexion  speaks  also  of  the  church 
being  renounced  for  their  infants  by  such  parents  as  in  times  of 
persecution  carried  these  children  to  idol  temples  to  sacrifice 
there  to  false  ^ods.     In  like  manner  the  council  of  Eliberis,  held 
in  305,  has  something  to  say  of  the  case  of  such  infants  as  have 
been  by  their  parents  transferred  from  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  comnmnion  of  any  heretical  sect.     It  seems,  too,  from  Cy- 
prian's letter  to  Fidus  that  infants  at  their  baptism  received  the 
kiss  of  Christian   brotherhood.     Infants   are  further    ranked 
among  the  "fideles,"  or  believers  by  Augustine,  and  spoken  of 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  receiving  initiation  in  their  baptism. 
More  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  quoted  from  these  authors. 
But  enough  has  been  given,  we  presume,  to  satisfy  any  of  our 
readers  that  the  church  of  the  period  we  are  now  upon  did  un- 
questionably recognize  all  baptized  infants  to  be  of  the  visible 
body  of  Christ's   people ;  or   that   in  case   this   has  not  been 
proved  from   the   ancient   writers,  it  is  useless   to  talk  about 
proving  any  thing  from  them.     Here,  therefore,  we   will  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject. 

The  argument  for  infant  baptism  and  church  membership,  as 
thus  far  drawn  from  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  past  derives 
it's  force,  as  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  especially  from  three 
considerations.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  great  and  violent  im- 
probability of  so  many  men,  and  of  such  men  as  we  can  cite 
from,  overspreading  the  entire  period  of  the  church's  history 
from  first  to  last,  being  totally  mistaken  about  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  in  regard  to  so  important  a  matter  as  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism,  or  the  ground  and  import  of  the  ordinance 
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even  when  duly  administered.  But  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  case,  it  is  replied,  and  authorities  can  be  quoted 
on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other.  Granted.  But  what  does 
that  amount  to  %  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Nay,  men  have  not  been  wanting  to  deny  that 
there  ever  was  a  Holy  Spirit  or  a  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  or  that 
there  is  even  a  God.  And  it  has  been  denied,  too,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin  in  the  world,  or  that  man  has  a 
conscience,  or  that  he  is  a  responsible  being,  or  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  or  to  conclude 
all,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world,  or  any  world  even, 
external  to  ourselves.  Upon  what  indeed  has  there  ever 
been  unanimity  of  opinion  among  men  ?  Not  indeed  upon  the 
plainest  intuitional  truths,  or  the  most  common  mathematical 
axioms.  There  always  have  been  and  always  will  be,  men  of 
such  strange  mental  conformation,  that  what  to  every  body  else 
are  the  most  obvious  truisms,  appear  to  their  distorted  ap- 
prehensions the  most  extravagant  paradoxes.  There  is  entire 
unanimity  on  nothing,  and  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  But  we 
have  a  great  measure  of  unanimity  upon  the  present  question 
among  all  who  in  all  ages  have  paid  any  attention  to  it ;  as 
general  a  consent  of  mankind  perhaps  as  can  be  expected  ever 
to  exist  in  regard  to  any  point  of  equal  importance,  and  de- 
pending upon  moral  and  not  mathematical  argument.  The 
whole  of  the  early  church,  or  the  whole  of  it  wfth  the  most  in- 
considerable exceptions,  agreed  together  in  baptizing  their 
children,  and  in  considering  them,  //hen  baptized,  to  be  church 
members.  The  same,  with  still  greater  unanimity,  did  the  church 
from  the  fourth  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  since  that 
time  have  the  impugners  of  infant  baptism  and  infant  church 
membership,  compared  with  the  supporters  thereof,  been  any- 
thing more  than  as  the  mere  dust  in  the  balance.  Nor  have 
the  advocates  of  infant  baptism,  with  all  its  consequences,  been 
wanting  in  any  ability  to  appreciate  or  any  diligence  in  inves- 
tigating the  testimony  in  the  case.  All  the  objections  too, 
urged  even  at  this  day  against  our  tenets  on  this  subject,  have, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  before  the  church  for  the  substance  of 
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them  at  least,  for  these  thousand  years  or  more.  And  still  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  per- 
sisted in  practising  infant  baptism,  and  in  regarding  their 
children  to  be  by  their  baptism  introduced  into  the  same  cove- 
nant relation  with  God  as  themselves.  And  this  does,  to  our 
minds  at  least,  warrant  a  strong  presumption  that  the  thing  is 
of  God. 

But  again  the  church  has  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  lead  her 
into  all  truth.  And  shall  we  yet  suppose  that  this  church  for  a 
whole  millennium  and  a  half,  or  nearly  that,  beginning  too  from 
or  even  in  the  time,  of  the  Apostles,  lay  under  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  an  ordinance,  the  right  observation  of  which  was  essen- 
tial, as  Baptists  tell  us,  to  the  very  existence  of  a  church? 
"  Credat  Jiidseus."  It  is  sheer  infidelity  this,  and  a  denial  of 
God's  word.  IS^or  is  tliis  an  argnment,  as  some  might  suppose, 
that  could  in  the  sixteentli  century  have  been  alleged  by  a 
Komanist  for  the  corruptions  of  Popery.  The  corruptions  of 
Popery  had  not  existed  from  the  beginning ;  nor  were  they 
defended  by  Scripture  ;  nor  had  tliere  ever  been  a  time  of  their 
duration  that  they  had  not  been  remonstrated  against.  And 
besides,  althougli  it  be  true  that  any  external  organization  may 
apostatize  and  fall,  this  is  not  true  of  the  entire  body  of  Chris- 
tians, if  the  Bible  is  not  a  fabrication.  Bnt  for  what  we  hold 
about  infant  baptism  we  can  allege  the  unanimous  opinion  not 
only  of  this  or  tliat  external  body  of  men,  but  of,  for  a  long 
time,  all  Christians  in  the  world,  so  far  as  history  can  give  us 
their  opinion.  And  these  are,  we  think,  plainly  by  the  promises 
of  the  Divine  word  secured  against  any  such  errors  as  Baptists 
accuse  us  of  being  gnilty  of  in  reference  to  the  question  pending 
between  us  and  them. 

The  other  consideration  from  which  the  argument  before  us 
derives  its  strength  is  the  probability  that  the  early  church 
whose  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  we  have 
been  considering,  had  the  sanction  of  Apostolical  example  for 
these  its  opinions.  The  writings  of  this  church  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  do  tend  strongly,  we  think  conclusively,  to 
prove  that  infant  baptism  began  to  be  practised  and  infant 
cluirch  membership  to  be  believed  in,  from  the  very  times  of  tlie 
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Apostles  :  and  if  so,  then  must  tliere  be  for  these,  apostolical 
authority.  Certainly  if  infant  baptism. had  taken  its  rise  at  so 
late  a  time  as  some  say,  it  is  passing  strange  that  we  have  no 
record  of  its  first  beginning.  Did  it  come  upon  the  church, 
tliink  ye,  like  tlie  dawning  of  reason  upon  the  mind  of  child- 
hood without  leaving  beliind  the  least  recollection  either  of  a 
time  when  it  was  not,  or  of  the  time  it  began  to  be  ?,  That  is 
impossible.  The  early  Christians  were  very  cautious  about  the 
introduction  of  new  rites  or  adoption  of  new  opinions  in  any 
quarter ;  and  such  tilings,  when  they  did  take  place,  did  not  do 
so  without  discussion  and  contentions  enough.  And  yet  in  all 
those  extremely  minute  and  all  but  endless  catalogues  of  the 
errors,  heresies  and  new-fangled  notions  of  the  church  of  the 
first  four  centuries  given  us  by  Augustine,  Epiphanius  and 
otliers,  and  in  quest  of  which  these  indefatigable  authors  push 
their  investigations  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
tliere  is  notliing  about  any  difference  of  opinion  at  any  time  in 
regard  to  infant  baptism.  Anti-psedo  Baj^tist  writers  are  sur- 
prised that  so  infrequent  mention  is  made  of  infant  baptism  in 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  if  indeed,  it  was  practised  at 
that  time.  But  suppose  it  was  not  practised  during  that  period, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  divine  intention  in  the  institution  Of 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  therefore  a  vile  heresy  when  it 
did  arise  ;  what  then  are  we  to  think  of  there  being  no  mention 
in  church  history  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  intro- 
duction? Were  the  watchmen  asleep  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
when  this  enemy  entered  her  gates  ?  And  even  could  we  get 
over  that,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  enemy, 
once  it  had  got  in,  has  henceforth,  and  without  a  word  to  the 
contrary,  been  treated  as  a  friend,  and  this  alien  as  a  native  citi- 
zen of  the  place  ?  Every  way,  therefore,  both  by  their  silence, 
when  they  are  silent,  and  by  their  language  when  they  speak, 
it  is  evinced  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  and  the  recognition  of  their  church  membership  (for 
these  things  as  we  have  seen  go  together)  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  church,  and  could  have  had  as  their  originators 
none  others  than  the  Apostles  themselves  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  argument  for  infant  membership  derived  from  the  chnrch 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  which  alone  we  have  thus  far 
touched  upon,  is  offered  to  our  readers  by  no  means  as  a  substi- 
tute, but  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  scriptural  argument  in 
the  case.  Tliis  latter,  however,  contrary  to  our  own  wishes 
and  to  our  original  intention,  we  must  defer  the  consideration 
of  till  another  time. 
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ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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1.  A/pocalyptic  Sketches .  Lectures  on  the  Boole  of  Bevelation. 
First  Series.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  Ifinis- 
ter  of  the  Scotch  National  Church.  Author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Miracles.,  Parables.,  Daniel  d&c,  i&c.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  and  Blackiston,     1854. 

2.  Signs  of  the  Times  /  or  Present^  Past  and  Future.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Author  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Apocalyjptic^  Miracles^  Daniel,  Parables^  (&g. 
Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Blackiston.     1855.  "^ 
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Tlie  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  has  been  sufficiently 
explained.  Dr.  Gumming  holds  a  very  different  doctrine.  He 
believes,  as  we  also  do,  that  the  present  dispensation  will  be 
terminated  by  the  visible  and  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord 
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*  Note,     The  letters  L.  K.  -will  be  employed  to  refer  to  the  former  of  these 
publications  ;  S.  T.,  to  the  latter. 
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Jesus  ;  after  which  event,  the  earth  will  no  longer  be  a  place 
of  probation.  But  he  tells  us,  "  I  have  shown  from  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  this  advent  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  it 
becomes  all  to  make  ready  for  the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord," 
(S.  T.  page  132.)  And  again,  as  to  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  world,  he  says,  "  we  look  therefore,  for  matters  to 
get  worse  as  the  end  approaches."     (S.  T.  page  1Y3.) 

A  comparison  of  these  passages,  will  show  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  at  all,  and  were  it 
necessary,  quotations  to  the  same  effect  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied. Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  then,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  this  single  point — the  conversion  of  the  world — no  other 
matter  will  be  noticed  except  for  its  bearing  on  this. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  does  not  occupy  any  large 
proportion  of  either  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  in  both,  however, 
it  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  ;  arid,  as  the  latter  con- 
tains very  little  about  it  besides  what  is  likewise  contained  in 
the  former,  we  presume  that  our  author  has  little  or  nothing  to 
add, — that  he  regards  the  subject  as  exhausted.  "With  this  im- 
pression on  our  minds,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  mentioned  but  one  passage  as  seeming  to  authorize, 
or  as  being  thought  by  any  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Now,  we  have  exhibited  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  texts  which,  as  we  fully  believe,  war- 
rant that  expectation  ;  and  as  our  limits  forbade  a  larger  selec- 
tion, we  have  intentionally  omitted  almost  all  those  passages 
which  are  commonly  quoted  for  this  purpose ;  and  yet,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  the  Scriptures  already  quoted  we  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  to  think  of  destroying  the  evidence  of  the 
doctrine  by  merely  depriving  it  of  the  support  of  the  text  on 
which  Dr.  C.  has  commented,  or  indeed  of  any  other  single 
text,  is  as  idle  as  the  dream  of  the  Socinian,  who  thinks  to 
eliminate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Bible,  by  merely 
assailing  the  genuineness  of  1  John  5:7.  A  man  might  as  well 
attempt  to  convince  us  that  no  such  event  as  the  American 
Revolution  ever  took  place,  and  that  no  such  man  as  George 
Washington  ever  lived — ^by  merely  proving  that  some  one 
historian  of  the  United  States  is  unworthy  of  confidence.  Take 
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away  this  passage,  and  we  have  remaining  some  hundreds  more 
which,  we  solemnly  believe,  teach  the  same  doctrine  unequivo- 
cally. What  further  would  result  ?  Simply  this :  We  must 
change  our  mode  of  employing  a  single  term,  rnillennium — and 
we  should  henceforth  possess  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  righteousness.  This  is  all.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's  interpretation,  it  is  true,  applies  this  passage  to  a  distinct 
event.  Establish  it,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  and  the 
reign  of  the  saints,  being  both  future  events,  not  predicted  in 
the  same  passage,  we  may  not  be  able  to  settle  their  chronolo- 
gical order.  This  circumstance,  assuredly,  would  not  impair 
the  credibility  of  either. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  doctrine  in  question  is  concerned,  we 
could  Avell  afford  to  give  up  this  particular  text;  but  as 
expounders  of  the  lively  oracles,  we  dare  not  do  so.  We  are 
bound  to  seek,  with  candor,  diligence  and  prayer,  to  ascertain 
the  true  meaning  of  every  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken, 
and  having  found  the  truth,  to  hold  it  fast.  In  the  present 
instance,  therefore,  we  iinist  endeavor  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  what  we  deem  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  to  expose 
the  futility  of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  its  support; 
we  must,  moreover,  exhibit  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
interpretation,  and  the  reasons  on  wliich  our  belief  is  founded. 
And  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  will  occupy  as  much  space  as 
we  deem  it  expedient  to  ask  for  this  article. 

Kevelation  20  :  1 — 9.  "And  I  saw  an  amj-el  come  down  from 
Heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  Antl  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old 
serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive 
the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  ful- 
filled :  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season. 
And  I  saw  thrones.,  aiid  they  sat  upon  them.,  and  judgment 
was  given  unto  theih :  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God., 
and  which  had  not  worshijpjped  the  heast,  neither  his  image, 
neither  had  received  his  ma/rk  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  thei/r 
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hands  J  and  they  lived  a/ad  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousa/nd 
years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thou- 
sand years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  fi/rst  resurrection : 
on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power.,  hut  they  shall  he  priests 
of  God  and  of  Christy  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.  And  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall 
he  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and 
Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  battle :  the  number  of  whom 
is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of 
the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the 
beloved  city ;  and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven, 
and  devoured  them." 

We  have  italicised  the  words  which  form  the  immediate 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  Tlie  rest  of  the  passage  is 
quoted  for  the  sake  of  the  connexion,  as  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  it.  As  to  the  general  purport  of  the  passage 
there  can  be  no  difficulty,  if  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
given  to  a  single  question  :  Concerning  those  who  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  we  are  here  told,  their  souls 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  Does  this  mean  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies  ?  Dr.  Cumming  holds  the  affirmative, 
and  we  the  negative.  For  his  arguments  on  this  point,  see  L. 
K.,  pages  444,  445  and  454,  and  S.  T.,  pages  133,  134. 

He  tells  us  "that  invariably,  after  St.  John  has  stated  some 
great  symbol,  he  introduces  a  parenthetical  explanation  of  it, 
which  is  of  necessity  literal.  Thus,  when  he  sees  seven  candle- 
sticks, he  appends  the  explanation  of  it ;  '  the  seven  candle- 
sticks,' i.  6.,  the  symbols,  'are  seven  churches.'  This  state- 
ment, they  '  are  seven  churches,'  is  a  literal  explanation  of  the 
symbol  '  seven  candlesticks.'  So  here,  when  he  states  that 
those  who  had  not  the  mark  of  the  beast  shall  rise  and  reign 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  he  adds  the  explanatory  remark 
exactly  parallel  with  those  cases  I  have  quoted.  'Tliis  is  the 
first  resurrection.'  This  last  expression  is  not  a  symbol  to  be 
further  explained  by  some  literal  fulfilment,  but  is  an  historical 
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or  explanatory  statement  of  a  symbol  which  literally  describes 
the  literal  fact." 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  sentence,  This  is  the  first  reswr- 
rection^  is  simply  a  literal  statement  substituted  for  a  symbolical 
representation.  If  the  words  will  admit  of  any  other  rational 
construction,  the  argument  is  destroyed.  If  they  will  not  fairly 
admit  of  this  construction,  the  whole  theory  under  review  is 
destroyed.  We  think  both  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  fol- 
lowing seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  explanation : 

Tlie  Revelator,  having  described  a  glorious  event,  gives  it  a 
name,  on  the  ground  of  its  analogy  to  another  glorious  event. 
Names,  thus  given,  are  always  figurative.  Thus,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  a  sinner  is  made  a  saint,  is,  on 
grounds  of  analogy,  called  a  new  hirth^  a  new  creation^  cmd  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Thus,  in  this  very  chapter,  the 
sacred  writer,  having  described,  in  figurative  language,  the 
sufferings  of  the  lost,  adds,  ''''which  is  the  second  deaths  Fu- 
ture punishment  is  described  by  the  word  death^  to  denote  its 
horrors.  On  the  same  principle,  the  event  liere  described  is 
called  a  resurrection^  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just — of  which  it  will  be  a  pledge,  and  which  it  will 
resemble,  in  being,  a  glorious  work  of  God,  and  an  occasion  of 
joy  at  present  inconceivable. 

Now,  if  this  interpretation  is  at  all  admissible.  Dr.  C.'s 
argument  is  inconclusive.  If  it  is  as  well  supported  as  his, 
then  his  argument  is  utterly  annihilated.  But  we  think  that 
even  more  than  this  is  true.  We  think  the  interpretation  we 
have  proposed  will  commend  itself  to  the  reflecting  and  unpre- 
judiced reader,  as  evidently  correct ;  and  we  expect  to  show 
that  the  other  is  utterly  inadmissible.  The  expression  "  This 
is  the  first  resurrection^''''  we  are  told,  is  the  explanation  of  a 
prophetic  symbol,  like  the  sentence  "  The  seven  candlesticks 
are  the  seven  churches.'^''  In  this  latter  case,  the  design  is  to 
represent  Christ's  care  of  his  churches,  and  the  symbol  is 
altogether  appropriate.  Taken  from  a  subject  of  a  class  entirely 
different  from  the  one  intended  to  be  illustrated,  it  could  not 
be   understood  without  an  explanation;   but  as  soon  as  the 
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explanation  is  reflected  on,  the  analogy  is  perceived  to  be  most 
striking  and  beautiful.  But  how  is  it  in  the  passage  under 
consideration?  Where  is  the  symbol?  According  to  our 
author,  eveiy  thing  in  the  sentence  referred  to  is  literal,  except 
a  single  word.  The  word  souls  is  the  exception ;  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  persons — the  special  reference  being  to  the  bodies 
of  those  concerned.  And  this  is  a  prophetic  symbol,  requiring 
a  formal  explanation.  It  so  happens  that  the  word  souls  is 
frequently  used  in  this  sense  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  ]N^ew.  Tlie  use  of  the  same  tenn  in  the  same  sense  is 
perfectly  familiar  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken ; 
and,  we  presume,  the  corresponding  t^ms  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  languages.  But  it  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
discovery  that  this  familiar  mode  of  speech  involves  a  prophetic 
symbol,  and  requires  a  formal  explanation.  Luke,  we  believe, 
lived  and  died  before  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and 
never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that  marvellous  illumination 
of  which  Doctors  can  now  boast.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unconscious  of  employing  a  prophetic  symbol— he  evidently 
felt  no  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  and  saw  no  need  for  adding 
any  explanation,  when  he  said,  "  And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship^ 
two  hundred  three  score  and  sixteen  souls.  We  are  persuaded 
that  no  man  possessing  common  sense  and  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  spoke,  ever  first  used 
the  word  in  this  sense,  and,  afterwards,  had  occasion  to  add  an 
explanation.  Should  such  a  case  occur,  it  would  certainly  be 
regarded,  not  as  the  explanation  of  a  prophetic  symbol,  but 
merely  as  the  correction  of  a  ridiculous  blunder.  We  repeat 
the  use  of  the  word  soul  in  a  sense  so  large  as  necessarily  to 
include  the  body,  is  always  perfectly  perspicuous;  it  never 
requires  an  explanation.  That  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in 
the  present  instance  is  obvious — is  admitted  in  the  very  allega- 
tion that  a  formal  explanation  is  afterwards  added,  lliis  is 
conclusive;  unless  we  are  prepared  to  charge  the  Revelator 
with  worse  than  childish  blundering,  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
clause  under  consideration  is  any  such  explanation  as  Dr.  0. 
imagines. 

He  argues  that,  since  the  death  of  these  martyrs  is  literal, 
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their  resurrection  is  necessarily  so.  IS'ow,  we  are  unable  to 
discover,  in  the  passage  itself,  even  a  plausible  foundation  for 
this  argument ;  nor  do  we  perceive  with  what  consistency  it  is 
urged  by  our  author.  The  evident  design  of  the  passage  is  to 
comfort  the  martyrs  under  their  sufferings  for  Jesus.  Hence) 
it  is  not  strange  that  their  martyrdom  should  be  alluded  to  in 
literal  terms,  but  the  consolation  administered  in  figurative 
language.  Many  similar  instances  of  the  mingling  of  the  literal 
with  the  figurative  may  easily  be  found  in  the  Scripture.  Tims, 
for  example,  our  Saviour  says,  "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal." — John  12 :  24.  Here  the  temporal  life  of  the 
body  and  eternal  happiness  in  lieaven,  are  apparently  identified. 
But  what  are  the  words  of  which  Dr.  C.  contends  for  a  literal 
and  we  for  a  figurative  interpretation  ?  Concerning  those  who 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  John  tells  us  that  their 
souls  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  Dr.  Cumming  tells  us, 
this  relates  to  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies.  Now,  we  ask, 
is  this  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words?  If  you  were  to  say, 
concerning  any  person,  "He  has  been  slain,  but  his  soul  lives 
with  Christ,"  would  the  literal  meaning  of  the  declaration  be 
that  his  body  had  been  raised  from  the  dead?  We  go  further, 
and  ask,  would  such  an  idea  be  implied  in  the  declaration, 
understood  in  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense?  Every  one 
must  perceive  that,  if  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  it  refers  to  the  happy  state  of  saints  while 
their  bodies  are  dead,  and  can  refer  to  nothing  else.  But  Dr. 
Cumming  does  not  believe  this  to  be  the  thing  meant,  nor  do  we. 
He  then,  like  ourselves,  makes  one  part  of  this  sentence 
figurative  and  the  other  literal.  Tlie  next  sentence  but  one 
reads,  "  This  is  the  first  resurrection.''''  Tliis,  it  is  true.  Dr.  C. 
understands  as  literal  and  we  as  figurative.  But  here  it  is  evi- 
dent the  distance  would  be  sufiicient  to  destroy  his  argument, 
even  if  it  were  sound  in  other  respects.  No  one,  we  imagine, 
is  ever  surprised  to  find,  within  the  compass  of  three  sentences, 
a  change  of  figure,  or  a  transition  from  the  literal  style  to  the 
figurative,  or  from  the  figurative  to  the  literal.  Now,  from  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  is  literal,  and  the 
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predicate  figurative,  does  it  follow  that  tlie  same  figure  may 
not  be  retained  tlirougli  several  successive  sentences.  If, 
indeed,  it  were  manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  the 
Revelator,  that  the  life  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  precise  oppo- 
site of  the  death  suffered  by  the  martyrs,  then  it  might  be 
conclusively  argued  that,  since  the  latter  is  bodily  and  literal, 
so  also  is  the  former.  On  any  other  supposition,  the  argument 
is  wholly  nugatory.  Now,  this  position,  so  essential  to  his 
argument,  our  author  has  not  ventured  even  to  assert;  and 
had  he  done  so,  the  common  sense  of  every  attentive  reader  of 
the  passage  would  at  once  have  contradicted  him.  On  mere 
inspection,  it  is  evident  tliat  decapitation  is  here  connected,  not 
with  the  predicate  but  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  mentioned  simply  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
ing the  persons  to  whom  the  paragraph  chiefly  refers.  Now, 
it  is  a  new  law  of  intei'pretation,  that  if  the  subject  is  literal, 
the  predicate  cannot  possibly  be  figurative  ;  that  if  the  persons 
spoken  of  be  described  in  literal  language,  whatever  is  said  of 
them  must  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  But  if  this  be  not 
an  inviolable  law,  the  argument  we  are  considering  is  of  no 
force. 

And  yet,  this  very  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Doctor's  argument,  will,  if  consistently  applied,  destroy  the 
very  conclusion  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  invoked.  The  position 
which  he  is  laboring  to  establish,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  this 
passage  relates  to  the  literal  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  saints. 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  the  declaration,  this  is  the  first  reswrrection^ 
is,  of  course,  literal,  and  so  he  understands  it.  Now,  consider- 
ing the  sentence  in  its  connexion,  and  supposing  this  to  be  its 
sense,  there  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  reason  for  its  introduc- 
tion, except  the  explanation  of  a  symbol.  And  this  is,  in  fact, 
tlie  purpose  recognized  by  our  author.  What  symbol?  Tlie 
connexion  points  to  the  living  and  reigning  of  those  who  were 
beheaded ;  and  tliis  too  is  the  view  adopted  by  our  author.  But 
according  to  him,  this  phrase,  "  they  lived  and  reigned,"  must 
be  literal,  because  it  relates  to  those  whose  literal  death  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  connexion ;  this  conclusion  with  the 
reason  here  assigned  for  it,  must  be  sustained,  or  the  argument 
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we  are  considering  is  abandoned.  But  the  same  phrase,  "  they 
lived  (Mid  reignedj''  must,  likewise,  be  figurative  and  sym- 
bolical ;  otherwise  the  argument  for  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  sentence,  "  this  is  the  first  resurrection^^ — ^namely,  that  it  is 
the  explanation  of  a  symbol — is  destroyed ;  and  on  supposition 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  literally,  no  apparent  reason  will  re- 
main, why  it  should  have  been  introduced  at  all.  Thus,  Dr. 
Gumming  assumes  contradictory  positions  in  support  of  the 
same  conclusion.  He  makes  the  same  expression  both  sym- 
bolical and  literal.  Make  it  symbolical,  and  you  destroy  one 
of  his  main  arguments ;  make  it  literal,  and  you  hot  only  de- 
stroy another  of  his  arguments,  but  you  absolutely  overthrow 
the  very  conclusion  which  he  is  laboring  to  establish. 

In  support  of  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  thefi/rst  resur- 
rection^ he  argues  from  other  Scriptures  that,  in  point  of  time, 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  will  precede  that  of  the  wicked. 
On  this  point,  we  at  present  express  no  opinion.  So  far  as  the 
present  discussion  is  concerned,  we  admit  it.  Suppose  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just  will  take  place  before  that  of  the  wicked — 
what  then  ?  It  follows  not  that,  between  these  two  events,  there 
will  be  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years,  either  literal  or  pro- 
phetic. It  follows  not,  that  no  such  event  as  the  conversion  of 
the  world  will  ever  take  place.  It  follows  not,  that  this  glori- 
ous event  may  not,  in  allusion  to  another  glorious  event,  be 
called  the  first  resicrrection.  The  only  advantage  which  Dr. 
C's  cause  can  possibly  derive  from  the  establishment  of  this  posi- 
tion, is  a  proof  that  tliere  are  some  texts  which  his  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage  does  not  contradict — it  recognizes  one 
truth  which  is  elsewhere  taught  in  the  word  of  God.  It  will 
hardly  be  thought  a  safe  inference,  that  this  is  the  precise  truth 
taught  in  this  particular  passage. 

Tlie  next  argument  we  give  in  our  author's  own  words.  It 
is  as  follows :  "  He,  (Dr.  Whitby,)  says  this  resurrection  means 
the  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  fearlessness  of  death — fixed 
constancy — and  victory  over  persecution  of  the  martyrs.  This 
seems  unnatural,  if  we  suppose,  as  he  does,  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  a  Millennium  of  perfect  happiness  and  unsuspended 
peace.     How  shall  there  be  martyrs  during  the  Millennium, 
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wten  there  will  be  no  m/urderers  ?  How  shall  any  one  mani- 
fest the  spirit  of  a  martyr  when  there  can  be  none  to  manifest 
the  spirit  or  conduct  of  murderers  ?  How  shall  any  one  suffer 
pain  when  there  is  no  one  to  inflict  it  ?  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  signifies,  not  that 
men  will  be  raised  up  who  should  have  the  spirit  but  not  die 
the  death  of  martyrs,  but  that  it  implies  the  literal  resurrection 
of  those  among  others  that  died  and  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood."     (L.  E.  page  445.) 

We  might  omit  to  notice  this  argument,  as  it  consists  entirely 
of  an  objection  against  a  particular  interpretation,  and  has  no 
conceivable  application  to  the  one  which  we  adopt.  But  we 
think  it  right  to  observe  that  the  objection  itself  is  utterly  nuga- 
tory and  worthless.  In  all  ages,  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  God,  that  the  martyrs,  as  a  class,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  saints,  by  superior  attainments  in  piety. 
Hence,  eminent  saints  may  be  described  as  having  the  spirit  of 
martyrs,  even  although  they  may  never  be  called  to  suffer  per- 
secution. If  Dr.  C.'s  objection  is  to  prevail,  we  must  charge 
the  beloved  disciple  with  uttering  nonsense,  when,  referring  to 
the  Redeemer,  he  said,  "He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought 
himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked ;"  for,  of  the  followers 
of  Christ,  comparatively  few  are  called  to  the  official  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel ;  none  in  modern  times  are  called  to  work 
miracles ;  and  none,  in  any  age,  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will 
be,  required  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin.  On  these  principles, 
it  cannot  be  true  that,  ''^  If  a/ay  man  home,  not  the  sjpirit  of 
Christy  he  is  none  of  His P 

But  Dr.  Gumming  tells  us,  "  It  is  said  that  the  rest  of  the 
dead  live  not  until  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  This  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  literal,  but  the  first  resurrection  is 
part  of  it ;  therefore  these  resurrections  must  both  be  literal." 
(S.  T.,  page  134.) 

Unwersally  conceded  ! — No ;  not  quite.  We^  at  least,  make 
no  such  concession.  We  think  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  we 
have  good  reasons  for  refusing.  No  doubt  the  general  resur- 
rection will  take  place  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that  about 
which  we  are  now  inquiring ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  the 
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general  resurrection  is  tlie  precise  event  here  described  as  '^Hhe 
living  again  of  the  rest  of  the  deadP 

Having  examined  the  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Gumming  en- 
deavors to  sustain  his  interpretation,  we  next  proceed  to  state  our 
objections  to  the  interpretation  itself.  But  here  let  the  precise 
point  in  question  be  carefully  observed.  As  to  the  precise 
import  of  some  particular  expressions,  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  among  those  who  agree  as  to  tlie  leading  idea,  the 
general  purport  of  the  passage.  There  is  a  single  question,  the 
decision  of  which,  thougli  it  may  not  perhaps  decide  every 
particular  point,  will  certainly  fix  the  general  purport ;  and  that 
question  we  hope  now  to  settle.  The  reign  of  tlie  martyrs^  here 
mentioned^  does  it  jpre-sujppose  their  literal  and  hodily  resurrec- 
tion^ or  does  it  refer  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  take  place 
among  mortal  imen  ?  One  or  the  other  of  these  views,  it .  is 
evident,  must  be  correct.  We  hold  the  latter,  and  propose  to 
establish  it  by  disproving  the  former.  Our  objections,  then,  to 
the  view  here  opposed  are,  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself;  that  it  does  not  accord  with 
what  precedes  ;  and  that  it  does  not  accord  with  what  follows. 

In  examining  the  language  of  the  passage  itself,  we  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  said  of  any  but  the  martyrs :  "  they 
lived  and  reigned  witli  Clirist."  Other  particulars  besides 
their  martyrdom,  it  is  true,  are  introduced  into  the  description  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  particulars  belong  to  the  same 
persons.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  other  class  of  saints. 
This  is  so  evident,  that  some  who  supposed  a  bodily  resurrection 
to  be  tlie  tiling  intended,  have  inferred  that  the  martyrs  will 
rise  before  the  other  saints.  And,  hideed,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  if,  in  this  instance,  the  premises  be  admitted,  the  inference, 
though  perhaps  not  absolutely  unavoidable,  will  be  quite  natural. 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  this  conclusion  has  any  advocate  at 
the  present  day.  Dr.  Gumming,  at  any  rate,  is  of  a  difi'erent 
opinion.  lie  believes  this  passage  to  refer  to  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  just ;  "  that  is,  of  all  the  pious  dead.  Now,  we  ask,  on  this 
hypothesis,  why  are  the  martyrs,  and  they  only^  mentioned  as 
the  subjects  of  it  ?  It  is  true  that,  sometimes,  the  resurrection 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  some  things  which  are  peculiar 
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to  those  who  are  called  to  suffer  violent  persecution  for  Christ's 
sake  ;  and  this  circumstance  will  sufficiently  explain  why  other 
classes  of  saints  are  not  mentioned.  But  the  passage  hefore  us, 
if  it  refers  to  a  bodily  resurrection  at  all,  is,  simply,  a  general  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  this  is  the 
light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  Dr.  C.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  the  particular  here  specified,  the  language  differs  from  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  if  this  were  really  the  thing  in- 
tended :  and  that  it  strongly  ^suggests  a  different  idea.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  undertake  to  say  that  this  circumstance,  if  taken 
alone,  would  be  decisive  ;  but  we  say  that  it  has  a  real  tendency 
to  disprove  the  hypothesis  against  which  we  are  contending,  and 
ought  to  be  combined  with  other  considerations  which  have  the 
same  tendency. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  notice  a  circumstance  which 
we  deem  absolutely  decisive.  The  revelator  says  that  he  saw 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded,  &c. ;  and  they,  {the  souls^ 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  Now,  no  sensible  man  ever 
described  a  bodily  resurrection  in  this  manner.  This,  indeed, 
is  so  obvious,  that  were  not  the  denial  before  us,  we  should 
think  argument  quite  unnecessary.  And  even  now,  we  must 
omit  much  that  seems  to  us  pertinent,  lest  we  should  be  charged 
with  wasting  the  time,  and  insulting  tlie  understandings  of  our 
readers.  It  is  true  that  the  word  soul  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
sense  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  the  body,  and  even  where 
the  direct  reference  is  to  the  body  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
possession  of  bodily  life  by  the  persons  spoken  of,  is  either  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  statement,  or  presumed  to  be  already 
known.  Among  Christians,  who  believe  in  a  conscious  exist- 
ence between  death  and  the  resurrection,  it  is  quite  common 
to  say  of  their  departed  friends, "  Tliey  are  dead,  but  their  souls 
Hve  with  Christ ;  "  but,  we  think,  no  occurrence  of  such  an  ex- 
pression, except  the  solitary  one  now  before  us,  was  ever  sup- 
posed by  any  sane  man  to  relate  to  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  no  sane  man  ever  used  such  an  expression, 
when  he  meant  to  convey  that  idea.  Now,  John  says  that  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  lived  and  reigned ;  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  is,  simply,  whether  this  is  an  assertion 
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of  a  bodily  resurrection.  And  our  suggestion  is,  that  the 
mention  of  their  death  forbids  that  the  word  souls  should  be 
understood  as  including  their  bodies. 

But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Gumming.  He  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  'But  an  objection  to  this  interpretation  of  ours  is 
deduced  from  the  words,  "  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded ; "  from  which  it  is  argued  that  as  souls  are  spoken  of 
it  cannot  mean  persons ;  but  every  reader  of  the  Bible  cannot 
but  know  that  the  "  soul "  is  frequently  used  to  describe  the 
whole  man.  "  /Soul,  take  thine  ease,"  is  an  instance  of  this — 
and  in  the  6th  chapter  of  this  book  it  is  said  that  "  the  souls  of 
those  that  were  beneath  the  altar  cried.  How  long?" '  (L.  K. 
page  445.) 

Now,  let  our  position  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  this : 
when  the  death  of  any  person  or  persons  is  mentioned,  an 
express  or  implied  statement,  in  the  same  connexion,  that  their 
souls  live,  is  not  an  assertion  of  their  bodily  resurrection.  We 
ask,  then,  which  of  the  texts  here  referred  to,  is  inconsistent 
with  this  position  ?  A  man  proposed  to  say  to  his  soul,  "  Soul, 
take  thine  ease."  Is  it  stated  that  this  man  had  already 
suffered  bodily  death  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  from  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  language  to  him,  that  he  had  already  experienced, 
or  that  he  experienced  at  the  moment  of  uttering  it,  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  state  of  bodily  death  ?  If  the  true  answer  to 
these  questions  be  in  the  negative,  the  reference  to  this  passage 
is  wholly  irrelevant.  And,  as  to  the  other  passage :  it  is  stated 
that  the  souls  under  the  altar  cried,  how  long  ?  We  need  not 
attempt  to  expound  the  passage  at  present.  The  whole  question 
which  affects  our  present  argument  is  whether  it  is  necessarily 
implied  that  those  who  uttered  the  cry,  experienced,  either 
previously  or  at.  the  time  of  uttering  it,  a  bodily  resurrection. 
This,  we  do  not  suppose  that  Dr.  C.  himself  would  affirm.  But 
if  not,  the  reference  is  irrelevant. 

But  we  will  go  a  step  further.  In  the  passage  under  consid- 
eration, tlie  word  soul  might  liave  been  omitted  without  any 
injury  to  the  grammatical  completeness  of  the  sentence.  We 
should  then  read.  "And  I  saw  them  that  were  beheaded,  &c., 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ."    Now,  even  this  would 
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by  no  means  imply  a  bodily  resurrection.  Similar  expressions 
are  used,  both  in  Scripture  and  by  Christians  generally,  without 
conveying,  or  even  suggesting  that  idea.  Thus  our  Savior  says : 
"  The  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom."  No  one  refers  this  to  a  bodily  resurrection. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
the  introduction  of  the  word  souls  furnishes  additional  evidence 
against  the  idea  of  a  reference  to  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and 
this  is  obviously  its  whole  effect ;  and  therefore  its  only  assign- 
able purpose.  We  perceive,  then,  first,  that  even  without  the 
word  souU^  this  passage  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  word  is 
introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  it  against  such 
a  misconstruction.      ^ 

In  the  third  place,  we  ask  attention  to  the  words,  "  This  is 
the  first  resurrection^  We  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  a  name 
is  here  given  to  the  event  described,  on  the  ground  of  its 
analogy  to  a  literal  resurrection ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
event  is  not  itself  a  literal  resurrection.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  passage  with  attention,  that  if  this  be 
not  the  true  construction,  these  words  are  merely  an  explana- 
tion of  what  goes  before.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  they  are 
such  an  explanation.  We  beg  pardon  for  returning  to  a  point 
on  which  something  has  already  been  said,  when  we  remark  that 
they  certainly  are  not  the  explanation  of  symbolical  language 
previously  employed.  Symbols,  it  is  admitted,  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  investing  a  subject  with  a  degi'ee 
of  obscurity,  till  the  proper  time  for  its  elucidation  arrives. 
But  this  remark  does  not  apply  here  ;  since  the  supposed  sym- 
bolical language  is  immediately  followed  by  the  supposed 
explanation.  Symbols  are,  universally,  illustrations  founded 
on  analogy;  and  always  pre-suppose  that  the  subject  from 
which  the  illustration  is  drawn  is  more  accessible  and  familiar 
to  the  party  addressed,  than  the  subject  to  which  the  illustration 
is  applied.  IsTow,  if  the  expression  before  us  is  the  explanation 
of  a  symbol,  the  symbolical  language  explained  is  evidently 
that  which  we  have  just  been  considering ;  and  the  symbol  of 
the  resurrection  is,  the  state  of  departed  spirits.    Now,  this 
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cannot  be.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  living  man  should 
have  his  conceptions  of  the  resurrection,  in  any  degree,  aided, 
by  being  told  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  departed 
spirits  ;  because  the  latter  subject  is  in  no  sense  more  accessible 
to  mortals  than  the  former. 

This,  then,  is  not  the  explanation  of  a  symbol ;  and  if  it  is 
an  explanation  of  what  goes  before,  the  need  of  it  arises  solely 
out  of  the  well  known  and  incurable  imperfection  of  human 
language.  On  this  supposition,  the  preceding  description  was 
intended  by  the  sacred  writer  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfectly 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  the  language  actually  employed  is  such  as 
no  sane  man  could  deliberately  adopt  for  that  purpose.  But 
one  alternative  remains.  Tlie  sentence,  f^his  is  the  first  resur- 
rection^ not  being  an  explanation  of  what  goes  before,  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  here  given  to  the  event 
described,  on  the  ground  of  its  analogy  to  a  literal  resurrection; 
and,  therefore,  the  event  itself  is  not  a  literal  resurrection. 

Thus,  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the  passage 
under  discussion,  yields  the  following  results :  one  reasonable 
presumption,  and  two  decisive  proofs,  that  the  reference  is  not 
to  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  and  no  support  for  that  hypothesis, 
except  what  is  obtained  by  forcing  a  literal  construction  on  a 
phrase  which  the  connexion  absolutely  requires  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively. 

2.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  with 
the  paragraph  which  immediately  precedes  it.  The  reader  is 
requested  to  examine,  carefully.  Rev.  20  :  1 — 3.  Here  we  are 
told  that  Satan  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  thousand  years,  that 
during  that  period  lie  may  not  deceive  the  nations,  as  he  has 
hitherto  done ;  at  its  expiration,  "  he  must  be  loosed  a  little 
season."  From  the  connexion  of  the  two  paragraphs,  it  is 
su:fficiently  evident — and  indeed,  we  think  it  has  not  been 
denied — that  the  thousand  years  of  Satan's  imprisonment  are 
identical  with  the  thousand  years  of  the  reign  of  the  martyrs. 
If,  then,  this  passage  teaches  that  the  nations  are  to  be  freed 
from  the  delusions  of  the  Devil,  while  in  their  mortal  state^ 
then,  it  is  true,  as  we  maintain  it  to  be,  that  the  reign  of  the 
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martyrs  relates  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  take  place 
among  mortals.  The  necessary  connexion  of  this  conclusion 
with  the  condition  here  mentioned,  has  not  been  denied  within 
our  knowledge ;  and  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied.  Hence, 
on  the  hypothesis  against  which  we  are  contending,  the  para- 
graph now  under  consideration  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  saints,  after  their  resurrection,  will,/!?/*  a  limited  time^  be 
exempt  from  all  liability  io  be  deceived  by  the  Devil.  Dr. 
Gumming  tells  us,  he  "•'  shall  be  chained,  or  fettered,  or  repressed 
from  infecting  the  earth."  (L.  K.  page  440.)  If  this  means 
anything  more  than  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  he  shall 
"  not  deceive  the  nations,"  it  is  unauthorized.  But,  at  present, 
we  need  not  insist  on  this. 

"We  observe,  then,  that  this  imprisonment  of  Satan  is  not  per- 
petual. The  angel  "  bound  him  a  thousand  years^^  He  is  not 
to  deceive  the  nations  any  more  till  the  thousand  years  be  ful- 
filled ;  "  and  after  that  he  must  he  loosed  a  little  season.^^  Now, 
surely  no  Christian  will  admit  that  saints  after  their  resurrec- 
tion, will  ever  be  exposed  to  the  delusions  of  Satan — and  we 
must  think  that,  but  for  the  indispensable  requirements  of  an 
absurd  system,  no  Christian  would  ever  imagine  that  saints 
after  their  resurrection  would  ever  be  annoyed  or  assailed  by 
the  Devil  in  any  way — directly  or  indirectly.  But  this  idea  is 
confessedly  inseparable  from  the  view  which  refers  the  passage 
before  us  to  the  state  of  things  which  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  This,  then,  is  our  first  objection  to 
that  view.  We  utterly  deny  that  saints  after  their  resurrection 
will  ever  again  be  liable  to  either  Satanic  delusions  or  Satanic 
assaults ;  and  if  they  will  not,  this  decides  the  whole  question 
we  are  arguing.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  for  a  distinct  ex- 
amination of  this  point  hereafter. 

To  proceed :  The  angel  cast  Satan  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
"  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,"  &c.  It  is,  of 
course,  implied  that  he  has  deceived  the  nations  hitherto ;  and 
the  state  of  things  here  described,  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
deliverance  of  the  nations  from  his  delusions.  Now,  of  whom 
are  the  nations  composed  that  are  then  to  be  delivered  ?  Of 
the  people  who  shall  then  be  found  alive  and  unconverted  ?  If 
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so,  here  is  the  very  doctrine  we  are  advocating — the  conversion 
of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  Dr.  Cumming's  view.  Ko  one, 
we  imagine,  will  admit  this  view,  and  still  maintain  that  the 
thousand  years  here  mentioned  are  subsequent  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just.  We  ask  again:  Of  whom  will  these  unde- 
ceived nations  be  composed?  Of  saints  risen  from  the  dead? 
And  is  it  then^  at  the  resurrect/ion^  that  tliey  are  to  be  freed 
from  Satanic  delusions  ?  To  answer  in  the  affirmative,  is  to  say 
that  those  who  are  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord,  are  still  subject  to  Satanic  delusions.  Of  whom,  then? 
The  only  remaining  answer,  admissible  on  the  hypothesis  we 
are  considering,  is — Of  the  saints  who  shall  then  be  found  alive. 
But  these  will  certainly  be  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  number  of  saints.  And  unless  the  world  shall  be  previ- 
ously converted,  they  will  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  human  beings  who  shall  then  be  found  alive. 
With  what  propriety,  then,  can  they  be  described  as  the 
nations  ? 

Our  .first  objection  to  Dr.  Cumming's  view  of  this  paragraph 
was,  that  it  implies  that  the  happiness  of  the  saints,  even  after 
their  glorious  resurrection,  will  be  liable  to  interruption  ;  and, 
indeed,  that  it  will  be  actually  interrupted.  Our  second  is, 
that  it  excludes  tlie  possibility  of  a  reasonable  answer  to  the 
question.  Who  are  the  nations  that  Satan  shall  deceive  no  more 
for  a  thousand  years? 

We  will  now  mention  a  third :  It  imposes  on  the  paragraph 
a  sense  which  its  terms  will  not  bear.  It  would  be  utterly  con- 
trary to  Scripture  to  describe  any  pious  man  as  one  who  is 
deceived  by  the  Devil.  Such  language  might  perhaps  be  toler- 
able, if  the  connexion  proved  an  exclusive  reference  to  one  or 
more  specified  errors ;  but  applied  without  qualification,  it 
would  be  shocking  in  the  extreme.  According  to  Scripture, 
an  unconverted  man  is  one  who  walks  in  darkness — a  child  of 
the  father  of  lies — one  whom  Satan  has  blinded,  deceived,  en- 
slaved. A  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  walks  in 
the  light — one  who  walks  in  the  trutli — one  who  knows  the 
truth,  and  whom  the  truth  has  made  free.  Conversion  is  the 
transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of  these  states.     Accord- 
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ingly^  tlie  sacred  writers  frequently  employ  the  word  deceived, 
and  similar  terms,  without  qnalifi cation,  to  describe  a  religions 
state ;  but  these  terms,  when  so  used,  invariably  imply  that  the 
persons  described  are  unconverted,  or  totally  destitute  of  holi- 
ness. When  Satan  is  mentioned  as  the  deceiver,  this  idea  is, 
of  course,  exhibited  yet  more  forcibly ;  and  when  a  person, 
formerly  in  this  condition  is  undeceived,  he  is  converted.  The 
representation  can  mean  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  following  Scriptures :  "  Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax 
worse  and  worse,  deceiving,  and  being  deceived.''''  (2  Tim.  3 ; 
13.)  "For  we  ourselves  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice 
and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one  another.  (Titus  3 :  3.) 
"To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God," — who  does  not  perceive 
that  this  is  the  same  as,  to  free  them  from  the  dominion  of  Sa- 
tan, hy  freeing  them  from  his  delusions  f — "  that  they  may  re- 
ceive forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified,  by,  faith  that  is  in  me."     (Acts  26 :  18.) 

When,  therefore,  it  is  stated,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  any  one  was  formerly  deceived  by  Satan,  but  is  now  un- 
deceived, the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  converted  j  and  it  can  be 
nothing  else.  And  this  settles  the  meaning  of  the  language  we 
are  now  considering.  Wlien  we  are  told  that  Satan  shall  be 
bound,  that  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more  for  a  thousand 
years — the  meaning  is,  that  during  the  period  signified  by  this 
last  phrase,  the  nations  shall  be  and  continue  in  a  converted 
state — Satan,  the  dethroned  prince  of  this  world,  shall  not  be 
permitted,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Kedecmer's  universal  kingdom.  And  that  the  nations 
are  here  regarded  as  still  in  their  mortal  state,  is  evident;  for 
the  paragraph  conveys  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  either  death 
or  the  resurrection.  Moreover,  conversion  takes  place  only  in 
this  life.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  undeceiving  of  the 
nations  relates  to  what  is  to  take  place  among  mortal  men. 
And,  this  being  proved,  it  follows  from  the  connexion  of  the  two 
paragraphs,  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  reign  of  the  martyrs. 
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3.  The  position  against  which  we  are  arguing,  let  it  be 
remembered,  is,  that  the  reign  of  the  martyrs  will  be  preceded 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  and  we  now  appeal  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  one  in  which  that  reign 
is  described.  Rev.  20 :  T — 10.  Here  it  is  evident  that,  after 
the  close  of  the  period  in  question,  the  saints  will  be  attacked 
by  innumerable  enemies,  required  to  exert  themselves  to  their 
utmost  in  their  own  defence,  and  preserved  from  destruction 
by  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God.  Of 
course,  according  to  the  system  we  are  opposing,  this  attack  is 
to  be  made  on  the  saints  after  their  resurrection.  But  let  us 
hear  Dr.  Gumming : 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  '  the  rest  of  the  dead,'  that  is,  the  un- 
converted, are  raised  from  their  graves  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  thousand  years  are  completely  closed ;  and  that,  '  the  rest  of 
the  dead,'  raised  in  their  bodies,  are  those  enemies  who  will 
make  war  on  the  saints  in  their  resurrection  bodies;  the  unjust 
shall  arise  as  well  as  the  just;  the  one  shall  have  their  bodies 
restored  as  well  as  the  other,  the  imprimatur  of  eternity  shall 
be  stamped  upon  the  one,  the  imprimatur  of  eternity  shall  be 
stamped  upon  the  other — the  one  an  eternal  capacity  of  wo, 
the  other  of  bliss.  I  suppose — and  I  believe  it  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty — that  the  enemies  that  come  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  are  just  'the  rest  of  the  dead,'  raised 
at  the  close  of  the  Millennium,  and  then  and  there,  with  all 
their  vices  unextirpated,  their  natures  unregenerated,  their 
hearts  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  they  shall  be  headed  by  the 
arch-angel's  energy  and  the  arch-fiend's  hate,  and  shall  make 
one  last,  dying  and  desperate  attack  on  the  saints  of  God  that 
dwell  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  there  magnify  and  worship 
the  Lamb."     (L.  R.,  p.  458.) 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  the  difficulty  which  this  extraordinary  theory  is 
intended  to  solve,  is  wholly  imaginary,  except  as  connected 
with  Dr.  Cumming's  own  system.  But  let  us  examine  the 
theory.  Concerning  the  enemies  who  make  this  attack,  the 
Revelator  says,  "  Fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  and 
devoured  them."     J^ow  if,  as  Dr.   C.  supposes,  these  are  the 
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wicked  after  their  resurrection,  it  follows  that  the  wicked  are 
to  suffer  bodily  death  twice ;  and,  of  course,  that  they  must 
either  experience  two  literal  and  bodily  resurrections  or  remain 
for  ever  in  a  disembodied  state.  And  here  we  may  mention  a 
circumstance  which  our  author  seems  to  have  overlooked. 
The  general  resurrection  is  expressly  assigned  by  the  Revelator 
to  a  later  period  than  the  one  now  in  question.  Having  given 
a  general  description  of  the  last  judgment,  in  verses  11  and  12, 
he  adds,  in  verse  13,  an  emphatic  assertion  of  its  universality ; 
in  which  connexion  he  mentions  the  resurrection:  "And  the 
sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell 
dehvered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them ;  and  they  were 
judged,  every  man,  according  to  their  works." 

But  there  is  another  particular  of  still  greater  importance  to 
the  present  discussion.  As  we  have  aheady  seen,  Dr.  Gum- 
ming asserts — and  the  assertion  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
his  system — that  the  attack  in  question  is  to  be  made  on  the 
saints  in  their  resurrection  bodies.  It  is  to  be  made,  according 
to  him,  a  thousand  years — either  literal  or  prophetic — after 
their  resurrection.  Now,  on  this  point,  he  is  directly  contra- 
dicted by  Paul.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  the  destruction 
of  death.  To  state  this  proposition  is  to  prove  it.  But  further 
proof  is  furnished  by  the  following  words:  "So  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
1  Cor.,  15:  54.  Now,  is  it  foretold,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
that  the  saints  are  to  be  assailed  by  innumerable  enemies,  and 
those  enemies  are  to  be  destroyed.  All  this,  according  to  Dr. 
C,  is  to  take  place  long  after  their  death,  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  death ;  but,  in  the  discourse  from  which  we  last  quoted, 
Paul  distinctly  declares  that  death  is  the  last  enemy  that  shall 
assail  the  saints,  and  the  last  of  their  enemies  that  shall  be 
destroyed.  "  For  he  (Christ)  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  he  destroyed 
is  deaths  (1  Cor.  15:  25,  26.)  Now,  how  this  explicit  decla- 
ration is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  that,  long  after  the 
death  of  the  saints — long  after  death  is  destroyed  by  their 
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resurrection,  a  countless  multitude  of  foes  sliall  rise  against 
tliem  and  their  Lord,  and  be  destroyed — it  is  not  for  us  to 
explain.  We  tliink  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  war,  here 
described,  must  take  place  before  the  resurrection  of  the  just ; 
but  the  war,  as  all  confess,  takes  place  after  the  reign  of  the 
martyrs.  Of  course,  then,  the  reign  of  the  martyrs  takes  place 
before  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  among  mortal  men. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  position,  it  will 
liardly  be  denied  that  the  reign  of  the  martyrs  implies  the  pre- 
valence of  peace  and  holiness  throughout  the  world.  But,  this 
general  view  being  admitted,  there  are  still  several  interpreta- 
tions of  the  passage,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  shades 
of  difference.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  the  inter- 
pretation which  we  prefer,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our 
preference. 

When  it  is  said,  concerning  the  martyrs,  "  They  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ,"  the  reference,  as  we  think,  is  to  tlieir  in- 
fluence. So  far  as  human  instrumentality  is  concerned,  the 
happy  state  of  things  here  described  is  the  result,  tnoAnly.,  of 
their  prayers  and  example,  their  labors  and  sufferings.  We 
adopt  this  interpretation,  because  we  deem  it  consistent  with 
the  evident  design,  and  with  the  language  of  the  passage,  with 
the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  and  with  the  analogy  of  faith ; 
and  we  know  of  no  other  to  w^hich  all  these  reconmiendations 
apply  with  equal  force. 

To  begin  with  the  first  of  these:  It  is  already  apparent  that 
the  general  subject  is  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  Now,  why  are  martyrs  mentioned  in  such  a  con- 
nexion? The  obvious  answer  is.  To  comfort  them  under  their 
sufferings.  Let  any  man  read  the  passage,  and  judge  for  him- 
self whether  it  does  not  bear  evident  marks  of  this  design.  For 
what  other  purpose  should  promises  be  made  to  martyrs  as  such  ? 
We  think,  then,  they  are  comforted  by  being  told,  not  merely 
that  the  cause  of  Christ  shall  prosper  to  a  most  wonderful 
extent,  but  that  it  sliall  so  prosper,  mainly,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, and  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
sufferings.  No  suggestion,  it  is  evident,  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view. 
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And  now,  as  to  tlie  language  of  the  passage,  we  think 
this  is  not  Only  an  admissible  construction,  but  the  most 
natural  construction.  To  speak  of  a  dead  man  as  still  living 
by  his  influence,  is  a  figure  at  once  natural  and  obvious, 
appropriate  and  forcible.  A  figure  sufficiently  similar  for  all 
the  purposes  of  illustration  is  used  by  Paul,  in  Heb.  11 :  4. 
To  describe  the  permanent  influence  of  Abel's  exemplary 
faith,  he  tells  us,  "  By  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  They 
not  only  "  lived,"  but  "reigned."  If  it  were  said  concerning  a 
deceased  ruler,  "  Tliough  dead,  he  still  governs  his  country,"  no 
one  would  doubt  about  the  meaning ;  and  no  one  would  deem 
the  figure  inappropriate,  provided  the  case  were  strong  enough 
tojustify  its  application.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  martyrs  are 
to  rule  the  world — not  as  the  rivals  of  Christ,  but  as  rulers  under 
him.  They  are  to  "reign  with  Christ."  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  other  saints  are  not  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  All  of 
them  are  to  Iwe^  in  the  sense  here  intended ;  but  all  of 
them  are  not  to  reign.  The  influence  of  every  one  of  them  is  to 
contribute  to  the  holiness  of  that  period,  as  the  influence  of 
every  good  citizen  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 
But  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  influence  of  a  good 
public  ruler,  and  of  a  good  private  citizen ;  even  so,  there  will 
be  a  difiference  between  the  influence  of  the  martyrs  and  that 
of  other  saints.  Tliis  is  called  the  first  resurrection,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  just,  of  which  it 
is  at  once  the  type  and  the  pledge.  And  they  who  have  part 
in  it  are  declared  to  be  "  blessed  and  holy."  They  have  a  bless- 
edness which  is  common  to  them  with  all  the  saints  ;  for,  "  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power ;  "  and  they  have  an  ad- 
ditional blessedness  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  for  "  they 
shall  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years."  In  other  words, 
they  "  turn  many  to  righteousness,"  and  "  shall  shine  as  stars  for 
ever  and  ever."  And  as  this  event  is  called  a  resurrection, 
their  souls  are  mentioned  to  prevent  us  from  mistaking  it  for  a 
literal  resurrection.  "  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  finished P  Till  then,  their  influ- 
ence will  be,  in  a  qualified  sense,  dead — not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to   deserve  notice  in  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the 
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world.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  moral  influence  can 
ever  be  utterly  annihilated.  The  wicked  are  to  live  again. 
Their  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  revival  of  wickedness,  when 
''Satan  shall  he  loosed  out  of  his  prison.'^''  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  that  the  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to 
propose  accords  both  with  the  language  of  the  passage  itself, 
and  with  its  evident  design. 

We  now  ask  attention  to  Rev.  19  :  11 — 21.  Our  suggestion 
is,  that  the  conquest  here  described  is  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
in  converting  the  nations.  The  extension  of  his  kingdom  is 
described  in  military  style,  and  his  converts  are  represented  as 
slain  with  his  sword.  This  view  certainly  accords  with  Scrip- 
ture usage. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  relates  more  une- 
quivocally to  tlie  Messiah  than  Psalm  45.  In  verses  3 — 5,  the 
extension  of  his  kingdom  is  thus  prayed  for  and  predicted. 
"  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty,  with  thy 
glory  and  thy  majesty.  And  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously 
because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness :  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things.  Thine  arrows  are  sharp 
in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies,  whereby  the  people  fall  under 
thee."  We  think  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  those 
who  are  here  represented  as  pierced  by  his  arrows,  and  falling 
slain  under  him,  are  his  converts.  In  Psalm  110,  Christ  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek" — 
at  once  a  king  and  a  priest — and  in  verses  5  and  6,  the  Father 
is  thus  addressed  :  "  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
througli  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath.  He  shall  judge" — or 
execute  the  ofiice  of  king — "  among  the  heathen ;  He  shall  All 
the  places  with  the  dead  bodies  ;  He  shall  wound  the  heads 
over  many  countries."  Tliis  evidently  relates  to  his  spiritual 
conquests — the  extension  of  his  kingdom  of  righteousness ;  and 
the  idea  of  innumerable  converts  is  represented  by  the  dead 
bodies  filling  the  places. 

In  the  same  manner  we  understand  the  paragraph  now  before 
us.  And  omitting  much  that  might  be  said  in  confirmation  of 
this  view,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  notice  the  following  words : 
And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that 
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wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that 
worshipped  his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a 
lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.  And  the  remnant  were  * 
slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which 
sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth ;  and  all  the  fowls  were  filled 
with  their  flesh." — (Verses  20  and  21.)  By  the  sword  which 
proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Redeemer,  is  meant,  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit — the  word  of  God.  To  be  slain  with  that  sword, 
is  to  be  converted ;  and  to  convey  a  strong  idea  of  the  number 
of  converts,  the  fowls  are  represented  as  filled  with  the  flesh  of 
the  slain.  Accordingly,  the  distinction  is  broadly  marked,  be- 
tween those  who  are  thus  slain,  and  those  who  are  sent  to  hell. 
The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brimstone.  The  incorrigible  adherents  of 
soul-destroying  error  will  experience  no  such  change  as  that 
represented  by  being  slain  with  the  Redeemer's  sword.  They 
will  not  be  converted,  but  sent  to  perdition.  "  And  the  remnant 
were  slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse" — 
converted  hy  his  grace,  thi*ougli  the  instrumentality  of  the 
gospel. 

Let  us  now  review  the  four  paragraphs  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting.  If  we  understood  them  correctly,  the  first, 
(Rev.  19  :  11 — 21,)  is  a  symbolical  prediction  of  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  If  so,  the  first  question  that  arises,  is — How 
long  will  the  prevalence  of  piety,  thus  introduced,  continue 
without  serious  abatement  or  disturbance  ?  The  next  para- 
graph, (Rev.  20  : 1- — 3,)  answers  this  question,  in  terms  evidently 
suggested  by  the  original  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  We  next  inquire,  what 
class  of  men  shall  be  chiefly  instrumental  in  fulfilling  this 
prophecy  ?  Tlie  third  paragraph,  (Rev.  20  ;  4 — 6,)  answers, 
The  martyrs — suiferers  for  Jesus  and  his  gospel.  We  in- 
quire, finally,  will  this  prosperous  state  of  things  continue  till 
the  last  judgment?  The  fourth  paragraph,  (Rev.  20:  7 — 10,) 
answers,  No;  there  will  intervene  a  period — comparatively 
short,  however — of  wide-spread,  intense  and  outrageous  wick- 
edness, which  will  draw  down  the  awful  vengeance  of  the 
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Almighty.  "We  here  perceive  that  the  subject  is  regularly 
developed,  the  arrangement  perfectly  natural  and  obvious,  and 
the  connexion  of  the  several  paragraphs  so  strict,  that,  if  we 
•have  understood  any  one  of  them  correctly,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  we  have  understood  them  all  correctlv. 

And  now,  as  to  the  symbolical  representation.  In  the  first 
paragraph,  .we  behold  the  world  re-conquered  by  Christ,  its 
riglitful  sovereign,  from  Satan,  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper.  After 
such  a  conquest,  the  next  thing  we  naturally  expect  to  hear  is 
that  the  dethroned  prince  is  arrested,  and  either  imprisoned  or 
put  to  death.  Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  a  thousand  years.  Tlie  next  topic 
that  naturally  claims  attention  is,  the  government  established 
in  consequence  of  this  revolution.  This  is  described  in  the 
third  paragraph.  Christ  reigns  supreme,  and  his  martyrs  are 
the  chief  rulers  under  him.  Tlie  last  question  is,  whether  any 
attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  efi^ect  a  counter-revolution ;  and 
if  so,  with  what  result?  Tlie  fourth  paragraph  contains  the 
answer:  After  a  long  time,  the  dethroned  prince  will  escape 
from  prison,  excite  an  extensive  rebellion,  and  make  a  vigor- 
ous, but  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  regain  his  lost  dominion.  Thus 
the  consistency  and  propriety  of  the  representation  are  per- 
fectly preserved  throughout  this  whole  series  of  paragraphs. 

We  formerly  saw  that  our  view  of  the  passage  primarily  in 
question,  accords  entirely  with  its  language  and  design.  We 
have  now  examined  the  context ;  and  we  find  that,  according 
to  the  same  view,  the  most  natural  arrangement,  an  entire  con- 
tinuity of  thought,  and  the  utmost  consistency  and  propriety  of 
symbolical  representation,  run  through  the  whole  connexion. 
We  think  all  this  never  was  true  of  an  erroneous  interpretation. 

Tlie  analogy  of  faith  is  the  only  remaining  test.  Tliis  passage, 
as  we  understand  it,  implies  that  the  w^orld  is  to  be  converted. 
But,  we  think,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  admits  of  no  rational 
interpretation  which  will  not  make  it  support  that  doctrine ; 
and  that  the  same  doctrine  is  abundantly  taught  in  other  parts 
of  the  word  of  God.  We  now  add,  that  it  answers  two  of  the 
most  common  and  plausible  objections,  both  of  which  are  urged 
by  Dr.  Cuinming.    They  are,  that  the  second  advent  of  the 
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Bedeemer  will  take  place  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  of  prevailing 
wickedness. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  both  of  these  objections  assume,  that 
the  reign  of  the  martyrs — if  it  implies  the  conversion  of  the 
world — is  to  continue  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ — till  the 
day  of  judgment.  And  this  assumption  is  directly  contradicted 
by  the  passage  before  us.  "We  are  here  told  that,  between  the 
reign  of  the  martyrs  and  the  day  of  judgment,  Satan  is  to  be 
loosed — there  is  to  be  an  extensive  and  terrible  revival  of 
wickedness  ;  and  of  its  duration  we  have  no  information  but 
this,  that  it  will  be  short  in  comparison  with  a  thousand  pro- 
phetic years.  Now,  this  presents  to  our  minds  nothing  incred- 
ible. "  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
cometh ;"  hence,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  after  piety  shall 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  world  for  many  generations, 
there  may  come  a  time  of  abounding  iniquity,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  we  are  advocating,  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  may  take  place  at  such  a  time,  and  may  take 
place  suddenly. 

Finally.  Tliis  passage  teaches,  if  we  understand  it  correctly, 
that  Christian  martyrdom  is  to  hold  a  prominent  place  among 
the  means  of  the  extension  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom.  Ex- 
perience teaches  the  same  truth ;  and  on  this  ground  it  has 
long  been  established  as  an  unquestionable  maxim,  that  "the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  Tlie  Psalmist 
recognizes  this  doctrine,  when  he  says,  "  Surely  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  thee."  Paul  teacheMt,  when  he  says  to  the 
Philippians,  "My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the 
palace,  and  in  all  other  places," — and  to  the  Colossians, "  I  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  be- 
hind of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh /br  his  hody^s  sake, 
which  is  the  church — and  to  Timothy,  "  I  endure  all  things  for 
the  elect's  sakes,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  w^ith  eternal  glory."  This,  then,  being  a 
true  and  scriptural  doctrine,  we  think  it  has  already  been  made 
apparent,  from  the  language,  connexion,  and  design  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  that  it  is  taught  here. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  passage  at  great  length.    It  has  at- 
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tracted  much  attention  from  divines  and  commentators  of  all 
classes.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  onr  general  subject, 
and  has  been  made  exceedingly  prominent  by  the  opposers  of 
the  doctrine  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  advocate.  We  con- 
fess, too,  that  we  are  j)lea8ed  with  an  opportunity  of  submitting 
our  views  for  the  consideration  of  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  who  are  more  skilful  than  ourselves,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  Holy  Word.  Every  ray  of  new  light  will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  comes — no 
matter  whether  it  tends  to  confirm,  or  to  invalidate  the  views 
which  we  have  been  led  to  adopt.  In  one  article  more,  we  hope 
to  finish  this  protracted  discussion. 


THE   TRINITY   OF   THE    GODHEAD,   THE   DOCTRINE  OF 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Presumption  that  the  Scri])tures  will  teach  it. 

In  former  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  it  has  been 
shewn  that  any  a  priori  or  abstract  determination  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Godhead  is  beyond  the  powers 
and  the  province  of  reason ;  that  reason  unaided  and  untaught 
(directly  or  indirectly),  by  revelation,  cannot  even  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  an  infinite,  eternal  and  spiritual  God,  much 
less  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nyture  of  God;*  and  that 
even  educated  reason,  aided  by  all  the  light  and  stimulus 
of  traditionary  or  written  revelation,  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  with  all  the  experience  of  ages,  and  all  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  science,  and  the  difi'used  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  settle  down  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
God,  or  of  the  absolute  personal  unity  of   God,    or  of  there 

*  See  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  1,  Ch.  VI.  and  Pt.  2,  Ch.  VII. 
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being  only  one  God.  It  has  been  shewn  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  absolute  unity  of  the  Godhead  never 
has  been  the  creed  of  philosophy  or  the  dogma  of  any  reli- 
gion, and  that  many  reasons  would  render  it  impossible  for 
reason  to  obviate  objections  to  such  a  scheme,  and  to  give  it  a 
certain  authentication.* 

It  has  been  further  shewn  that  the  general  impression,  that 
the  Scriptures  very  fully  and  explicitly  teach  the  personal  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  that  is  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  without  any 
foundation  in  fact.  The  Scriptures  every  where,  and  in  every 
possible  way,  teach,  or  rather  assume  as  an  indubitable  fact, 
that  God  is  one  in  opposition  to  all  polytheistic  idolatries,  and 
that  the  IN^ature — the  Godhead — the  Essence  of  the  Deity 
cannot  possibly  be  divided.  But  the  Scriptures  nowhere  teach 
that  this  Godhead  is  personally,  absolutely,  or  metaphysically 
one  person,  or  that  in  the  unity  of  one  Godhead  there  are  not 
three  persons  or  subsistences,  one  and  the  same  in  nature  and 
essence,  and  yet  so  distinct  in  personal  attributes  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  personal  and  distinct  offices.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
shewn  that  the  didactic  statements  of  Scripture  on  the  unity  of 
God,  beyond  the  general  declaration  that  he  is  "one  God," 
are  very  few^  and  are  so  worded  as  to  imply  necessarily  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  unity  of  nature  in  that  one  God. 

While  reason  unassisted  is  incompetent  to  discover,  or  to 
prove  to  conviction  and  certainty  any  thing  pertaining  to  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead  yet  it  was  shewn  that  nevertheless  the 
doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  one  Godhead — when 
once  miraculously  taught  by  Divine  inspiration — has  not  been 
found  unreasonable  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Traces 
of  an  original  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, have  been  found  among  ancient  philosophers,  and  most 
religions  of  mankind,  proving  the  original  communication  of 
this  doctrine  to  mankind  originally,  and  also  its  congeniality  to 
the  reason  of  the  wisest  philosophers. 


*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  Art.  Manichsean,  Paulicians,  Zoroaster,  Marcionite, 
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Or  -where  above  the  glassy  sea 
Stands  everlastingly, 
^  Some  drops  in  secret  reach  the  cells 

Of  subterranean  wells, 
And  bear  to  every  clime  of  earth 
The  traces  of  their  birth. 

Or  that  the  four-fold  streams  below 

From  ancient  Eden  flow. 
And  as  they  gather  stains  abroad 

Diverging  on  their  road, 
Yet  still  retain  beneath  all  skies 

Something  of  Paradise. 

Indeed,  so  far  is  this  doctrine  from  being  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  that  our  minds  almost  instinctively  require  in 
their  conceptions  of  an  infinitely  happy  and  eternal  God,  some 
social  character,  and  hence  learned  men  have  framed  argu- 
ments designed  to  prove  from  the  very  conception  of  an  infinite 
God  a  triunity  of  persons  in  his  single  Godhead,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  such  views  multiplied  analogies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  nature  as  indicative  of  the  Tinunity  of  nature's  God.* 

Tlie  presumption  which  is  thus  raised  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Triunity  of  God  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers  as  derived  by  them 
from  the  Old  Testament  theology,  and  by  the  trinitarian  creed 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  very  beginning,  through 
every  age,  in  every  country,  and  in  all  its  divisions,  sects  and 
controversies,  to  the  present  time,  with  but  partial  or  temporary 
exceptions.  While  difi'ering  on  many  points,  and  separated  by 
the  most  impassable  gulfs  of  space,  time  and  sectarian  opposi- 
tion, nevertheless,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  the  Nestorian,  the 
Armenian,  the  Syrian,  the  Waldensian,  the  Reformed  as  well  as 
the  Romish,  Prelatical  and  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
all  the  other  divisions  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  British, 

*  It  is  most  true  of  that  ever  blessed  Trinity  Satis  amplum  alter  alteri  theatrum 
sumus.  God  had  from  eternity  a  society  perfectly  like  himself,  '*  the  character 
of  his  person,  Heb.  1,  3,  and  one  spirit  proceeding  from  both,  and  there  is  nothing 
can  add  any  thing  to  those  and  their  happiness."  Leighton  on  1  Peter,  who  has 
frequent  similar  observations. 
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European  or  American — ALL  agree  in  holding  forth  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  as  the 
very  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity. 

Tlie  result  of  these  inquiries  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place 
they  teach  us  that  reason  is  altogether  incapable  of  either 
ascertaining  or  proving  any  thing  regarding  the  nature  and 
mode  of  existence  of  God,  and  that  any  such  proof  and  con- 
viction must  be  founded  upon  the  express  revelation  of  God 
himself.  "  Wliat  saith  the  Scriptures  ?"  is  tlie  only  legitimate 
inquiry,  and  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  the  only  standard 
of  opinion,  and  the  only  adequate  ground  for  unwavering  con- 
viction. "IN'oman"  says  the  Divine  oracle;  "  knoweth  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him."  But 
while  this  is  true  of  "man,"  and  of  all  finite  minds,  there  is 
another  person  capable  of  this  infinite  knowledge ;  for,  as  the 
same  oracle  teaches,  "  the  Spirit  also  searcheth  the  deep  things 
of  God."  Without  Ilim  also  no  man  can  comprehend  the  full 
nature  of  the  Son,  since  "no  man  calleth  Jesus,  Lord,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Now,  the  Scriptures  are  the  revelation  made  to  man  by 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Gliost,  according  to  his  promise  made 
to  his  disciples,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  "teach  them  all 
things."  "  All  Scripture  was  given  by  inspiration — holy  men 
of  old  having  spoken  in  them  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  hence,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  order  to  know  any- 
thing with  infallible  certainty  of  the  nature  of  God,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  that  word  which  alone  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  instruction,  for  reproof;  and  which,  alone,  is  able 
thoroughly  to  furnish  the  man  of  God  for  every  good  work. 

The  second  important  conclusion,  from  our  preceding  inqui- 
ries, is,  that,  in  coming  to  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  their 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  God,  we  do  so  with  an  a  priori  pre- 
sumption, leading  us  to  expect  in  them  the  doctrine  of  a  triunity 
in  "the  eternal  Godhead."  This  is  a  very  essential  point  in 
the  argument.  The  whole  strength  of  Unitarianism  lies  in  the 
supposed  unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
its  acknowledged  incomprehensibility  and  superhuman  charac- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  presumption  which  is  thereby  created  in  many 
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minds  against  its  being  possibly  tbe  doctrine  of  the  word  of 
God.  Any  interpretation,  it  is  said,  is,  therefore,  to  be  given 
to  the  Scriptures,  any  critical  conjectures  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  any  theories  of  inspiration  and  of  the  canonicity  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  are  to  be  received,  which  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  Bible,  in  consistency  with  the  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  the  teaching 
of  Scripture ;  and,  therefore.  Scripture  must  be  so  interpreted 
as  not  to  teach  it.  * 

Tliis  course  is,  therefore,  pursued  in  every  possible  way  by 
Unitarians  and  Rationalists.  They  cannot  explain  the  unity 
of  God,  as  taught  by  themselves,  or  make  it  any  more  compre- 
hensible than  the  doctrine  of  the  Triunity  of  God.  Keason  can 
comprehend  just  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  and 
just  as  little  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  and  nothing  of  either. 
Both  are  far  above  out  of  its  sight,  and  the  proof  of  either  and 
the  belief  of  either  as  an  incomprehensible  but  incontrovertible 
fact,  can  only  be  founded  on  the  revelation  of  God  himself 

Now,  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  Rationalists  and 
Infidels,  that  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Triunity  in  the 
Godhead — of  which  the  Scriptures  are  full — if  taken  in  their 
plain,  literal  and  obvious  meaning,  cannot  be  eluded  by  any 
approved  rules  of  language  or  criticism ;  and,  therefore,  as 
Waterland  remarks,  "  the  last  resort  of  our  opposers,  commonly, 
is  to  some  philosophical  principle — some  pretended  reason, 
drawn  from  the  supposed  nature  of  the  thing,  rather  than  from 
the  Scripture  style,  or  from  the  force  of  Scripture  expressions." 

Another,  and  yet  more  aflfecting  consideration  is,  that  Unita- 
rians, in  eluding  the  Scripture  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Gliost,  "  have,"  as  Waterland  says, 
"  scarce  left  themselves  any  for  the  divinity  even  of  God  the 
Father ;  indeed,  none  but  which,  by  the  same  artificial  way  of 
eluding,  may  be  evaded  and  frustrated  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  great  weiglit,  Avliich  has  been  pressed 
upon  them  over  and  over,  and  has  never  yet  received  a  satis- 
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factory  answer.  So  it  remains  as  a  standing  evidence  of  the 
glaring  force  of  our  Scripture  proofs,  and  will  ever  remain  so." 

Our  object  in  previous  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  been  to  remove  even  the  appearance  of  such  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  ITnitarianism  and  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
irrefragable  presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  Bible  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  interpretations  which 
shall  convey  very  opposite  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity. We  have,  therefore,  constructed  in  our  previous  articles, 
a  presumptive  argument  composed  of  many  cumulating  proofs, 
to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  interpretation  which 
fairly  and  literally  brings  out  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  teaching  of  the  word  of  God. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
in  the  present  article,  to  a  general  outline  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  without  attempting 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  passages  adduced.  This  would  be 
of  course  impossible.  And  in  view  of  what  we  have  said  it  is 
unnecessary,  since  our  argument  depends  upon  the  general  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  representing  the  Deity,  adopted  by  God  in 
the  Scriptures,  understood  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  and 
not  upon  any  refined  explanations  which  it  would  require  as 
much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  understand,  as  to  originate. 
The  Bible  being  a  revelation  made  by  God  to  all  men,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  which  all  are  required  to  understand,  we 
must  jjresume  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  holy  men  of  God  to 
use  that  language  which  will  most  clearly  and  unequivocally 
convey  the  meaning  which  he  designed  should  be  given. 


I.  TJie  Scriptures  teach  the   Unity  of  Ood — necessity  of  this 
truth  to  His  Personality  and  Trinity. 

I.  And  in  entering  upon  this  outline  of  the  Scripture  teaching 

on  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  important  to  remark  that,  in  the 

first  place,  the  Scriptures  every  where  represent  God  as  one  in 

his  nature — essence — or  Godhead.    They  every  where  declare 
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that  God  is  one,  besides  whom  there  is  none  else.  All  other 
Gods — the  idols  of  the  human  mind — are  "nothing  in  the 
world."  In  contrariety  to  the  belief  of  all  idolators,  we  are 
taught  that  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  divided,  separated  or 
multiplied.  Idolatry,  or  a  multitude  of  Gods,  whether  the 
number  be  three  or  three  millions — each  partaking  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  not  only  unscriptural  but 
is  an  impossibility,  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
God,  by  tlie  very  definition  of  his  nature,  is  infinite,  and  there- 
fore exclusive  of  all  other  Gods,  since  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  infinite,  and  no  finite  or  created  beings  can  be  infinite. 

Tlie  theory  of  Arius,  of  Socinus,  of  Milton  (considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  of  Christian  doctrine  ascribed  to  him) — 
and  of  Clarke  and  others,  that  Christ  is  God  and  yet  the  Son  of 
God,  in  the  sense  of  having  been  created  by  God  and  made  a 
partaker  of  God's  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  Godhead, 
is  at  once,  therefore,  impossible,  absurd,  contradictory  and  blas- 
phemous. The  same  theorists  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  as  also 
a  created  and  yet  Divine  Being.  They  thus  represent  that  there 
are  three  Gods — three  Godheads,  three  Divine  natures — and 
yet  that  two  of  them  are  created,  and  therefore  finite  beings  of 
whose  existence  there  was  a  commencement,  and  of  whose  ex- 
istence there  may,  therefore,  be  an  end,  since  He  who  created 
can  destroy.  This  theory  plainly  overthrows  the  only  Godhead 
known  to  Scripture — "the  eternal  Godhead."  Instead  of  one 
God  it  makes  three.  It  is  a  tritheistic  polytheism  and  Christi- 
anity heathenized. 

It  is  all  important,  therefore,  to  m'aintain  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God,  against  the  tritheistic  doctrine  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  the  metaphysical  tlieism  of  Sabcllianism.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  pendulum  of  rationalizing  Unitari- 
anism  nmst  ever  vibrate.  Tliese  are  the  horns  of  its  awful  di- 
lemma— three  Gods  which  are  no  Gods,  or  three  metaphysical 
nonentities.  When  it  goes  beyond  these  boundaries,  the  only 
result  which  is  possible  is  the  result  which  has  been  invariable — 
the  utter  denial  of  the  Divine  or  Superhuman  character  of 
Christ,  the  annihilation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or,  more  commonly, 
a  blank  scepticism,  which  rejecting  the  Bible  as  an  inspired 
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revelation,  seeks  in  it  only  the  tlieologies  of  gifted  or  visionary 
men. 

Let  us  then  hold  fast  and  firmly  to  the  revealed  doctrine  that 
God  is  one,  and  that  his  Godhead  is  one,  infinite,  unchangeable, 
eternal  and  indivisible.  This  is  the  very  foundation  and  foun- 
tain of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  can  be  no  triunity  in 
the  Godhead  if  there  is  not  in  it  a  unity.  Unitarians  allow 
themselves  to  remain  so  ignorant  of  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  really  teaches,  as  to  imagine  that  it  denies  the  unity  of 
God.  Their  writings  therefore  are  full  of  proof  from  Scripture 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  a  Mr.  Wilson  has  filled  an 
octavo  volume  with  a  digested  analysis  of  the  Scripture  proof 
of  the  unity  of  God.  What  that  unity  is,  however,  neither  Mr. 
Wilson  nor  any  other  Unitarian  attempts  to  tell  us,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not  if  they  would. 
That  the  Scriptures  ever  speak  of  the  Father  as  this  God,  and 
of  the  Son  as  this  God,  and  of  the  Spirit  as  this  God,  they  are 
careful  in  all  their  digests  not  to  tell  us ;  and  all  the  multiplied 
proofs  that  these  three  persons  are,  each  and  severally,  this 
God,  and  yet  distinct  as  persons  and  in  their  personal  ofiices  and 
works, — all  this  they  utterly  ignore.  Let  us  then  all  the  more 
carefully  accept  and  rejoice  in  all  the  proofs  from  the  Scripture 
of  the  unity  of  God,  since  it  is  only  on  this  absolute  unity  of  the 
Divine  Godhead  we  can  rest  the  triunity  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  that  one  "  eternal  Godhead ;"  and  since  it  is 
only  in  this  indubitable  truth,  as  every  where  assumed  and 
taken  for  granted  in  Scripture,  we  find  a  refuge  from  the 
gloomy  polytheisms  of  Unitarian  tritheisms — that  is,  from  a 
trinity  of  Gods  instead  of  a  Triune  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  es- 
sence or  Godhead,  is  also  to  be  clearly  understood  and  firmly 
believed,  not  only  as  a  preservative  against  Unitarian  rational- 
ism or  polytheism,  but  also  against  that  pantheism  into  which 
such  rationalism  often  runs.  These  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
which  frown  terribly  on  either  side  in  all  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.  In  truth  the  channel  between  them  is 
very  narrow.  Discarding  the  chart  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
giving  the  sails  to  the  wind,  and  the  helm  to  the  currents  of 
vain  philosophy,  we  are  as  likely  to  drive  against  the  one  as  the 
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other,  and  in  the  strong  current  of  Neology  soon  find  ourselves 
whirling  in  madness  and  despair  in  the  pantheistic  whirlpool  of 
atheistic  unbelief. 

Pantheism  represents  every  thing  as  an  emanation  from,  and 
a  component  part  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  thus  instead  of  one 
''eternal  Godhead,"  or  of  three  Godheads,  creates  indefinite 
millions  of  Godheads — millions  of  whom  are  destitute  of  life, 
sense  or  reason — which  is  inefiably  absurd. 

This  theory  is  contrary  also  to  the  unalterable  conviction  of 
every  rational  being  to  whom  the  Ego, — the  I, — that  is,  he 
himself  is  a  simple,  separate,  conscious,  independent,  free  and 
responsible  being. 

And  again  as  this  theory  only  makes  God  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  finite  objects  in  the  created  universe,  it  can  only  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  an  indefinitely  great,  but  still  a  limited  sum 
total  of  objective  realities.  But  from  the  very  necessity  of  our 
nature  we  are  constrained  to  seek  a  cause  for  every  efi'ect.  This 
Pantheistic  God — this  sum  total  of  the  visible  and  of  the  con- 
ceivable universe — must  therefore  have  had  an  originating 
cause  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  spiritual,  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  laws  and  systems  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Tliat  is  to  say  the  God  of  pantheism — the  Bum  total  of  all 
existences — is  itself  in  efi'ect,  an  cftect,  too  limited  bylaws,  and 
limited  in  its  nature;  and  an  eflect  therefore  whicli  requires  for 
its  existence  and  continuance  the  God  of  the  Bible — "the 
eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

Tlie  unity  of  the  Godhead  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  truth, 
and  necessary  to  be  intelligently  and  believingly  held  as  the 
only  preservative  against  the  idolatry — the  tritheistic  idolatry 
of  Unitarian  ism;  and  against  the  pantlieistic  transcendentalism 
of  a  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  which,  rejecting  Scripture, 
rejects  also  the  primary  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 


II. — Scripture  teaches  that  the    Unity  of  the  Godhead  admits 

a  plurality  of  persons. 

II.  But,  we  proceed  to  remark  in  the  second  place,  that  while 
it  is  true  that  Scripture,  every  where,  assumes  and  asserts  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  Divine  nature;  it  also,   every  where. 
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assumes  or  implies  that  this  unity  admits  of  distinctions,  and 
is  not  an  absolute  or  personal  unity. 

The  entire  language  of  Scripture  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is,  in  the  one  eternal  Godhead,  a  three-fold 
distinction ;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  one,  these  three  are, 
nevertheless,  distinct. 

What  these  distinctions  are,  Scripture  does  not  attempt  to 
teach,  nor  is  it  possible  for  man  to  comprehend.  They  are 
revealed  only  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  our  knowledge  of 
duty,  and  our  comfort,  and  joy  in  believing; — as  facts  rather 
than  doctrines — facts  which  are  to  be  received  on  the  testimony 
and  authority  of  God,  and  not  as  the  conclusions  or  convictions 
of  our  own  reason.  What  Scripture  teaches  and  requires  to  be 
believed  is  not  the  mode  of  this  divine  existence,  as  one  God- 
head with  a  three-fold  distinction,  but  the  simple  fact  that 
such  distinctions  exist,  and  that  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  faith  and  hope  and  joy;  of  our  relations  to  God  and  of  our 
obligations  and  duties  towards  him. 

This  is  what  Scripture  teaches  and  requires  as  to  the  nature 
of  God  as  one  Godhead,  and  yet  a  triunity  of  distinct  subsist- 
ences. And  this  is  all  that  Scripture  teaches  and  requires. 
And  if  it  is  said  that  the  mind  cannot  believe  God  to  be  in 
Godhead  one,  and  yet  in  distinct  subsistances  three,  because  we 
cannot  understand  how  in  one  sense,  and  in  one  way,  God  is 
one,  while  in  another  sense  and  another  way  God  is  three, 
we  reply  that  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  mind  but  in  the 
will,  in  the  pride  of  a  self  exalting  and  presumptuous  reason. 
It  is  just  as  easy  and  as  rational  to  believe  that  in  the  Divine 
unity  there  exist  three-fold  distinctions — if  God  so  instruct  us 
— as  to  believe  otherwise.  We  know  nothing,  and  can  know 
nothing,  on  the  subject.  What  God  is — what  the  unity  of 
God  is — is  infinitely  beyond  our  comprehension.  Unitarians, 
we  repeat,  cannot  even  define  or  determine  any  thing  about 
their  own  alleged  unity  of  God,  and  we  determine  nothing 
about  our  affirmed  triunity  of  God.  We  believe  that  God  is 
one,  because  Scripture  every  where  affirms  it ;  and  we  believe 
that  in  this  one  Godhead  there  is  a  triunity  of  distinctions  for 
the  same,  and  only  for  the  same  reason. 
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We  do  not  say  God  must  be  three  in  one,  that  is,  a  Triunity, 
although  we  have  been  led  by  many  presumptive  reasons  to 
expect  God's  own  word  will  declare  that  He  is  so.  We  do  not 
say  that  Scripture  must  teach  this  doctrine,  or  that  otherwise  it 
must  either  be  rejected  or  emasculated  of  all  Divine  authority 
and  power,  and  turned  into  a  myth,  or  the  mere  vehicle  of  re- 
ligious experience.  This  is  what  Unitarianism  does.  It  does 
not  ask  "  What  does  God  say  ?"  It  dogmatically  affirms 
what  God  iriust  say,  or  else  say  nothing  at  all, — what  they  will 
believe  or  believe  nothing, — what  Scripture  must  write  or  be 
discarded  as  incredible,  and  impeached  as  a  traitor. 

We  ,  come  to  this  inquiry  as  one  of  infinite  moment.  The 
doctrine  is  not  one  of  speculation — a  theory,  or  an  abstract  creed. 
It  belongs  to  those  practical  matters  on  which  our  condition 
compels  us  to  make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is 
the  basis  of  those  relations  between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead 
and  between  those  persons  and  the  sinful  race  of  men,  on  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  the  doctrines  of  grace,  the 
hopes  of  salvation,  the  joys  of  pardon,  the  comforts  of  piety, 
the  assurance  of  heaven,  and  all  the  activities  and  duties  of  the 
Divine  life  are  made  to  depend.  Audit  is  because  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  involves  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  that  Unitarianism  rejects  the  doctrine  and  rejects 
whatever  in  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture  requires 
that  doctrine  to  be  believed. 

The  Scriptures  then,  we  affirm,  are  written  so  as  to  represent 
God  as  one,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  absolutely,  metaphysi- 
cally, that  is,  personally,  one.  Tliey  speak  every  where  of  one 
God,  and  yet  every  where  of  distinctions  in  this  one  Godhead — 
of  three  who  are  each  God. 


Plural  Titles  of  Ood,  and  other  Plural  Forms. 

The  proof  offered  for  this  position  is  not  drawn  from  a  few 
texts  or  phrases,  but  is  found  embodied  in  the  general  phrase- 
ology of  Scripture. 

Of  this  fact  we  have  already  given  what  we  consider  irresis- 
tible evidence  in  the  constant  employment  in  Scripture  as  a  title 
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for  God,  of  a  plural  name.  We  allude  to  the  term  EloMm. 
This  is  the  title  employed  to  designate  God  absolute ;  the  God 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time  ;  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  Him  who  infolds  in  his  being  all  the  attributes  and  all 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  This  is  the  title  of  the  one  God  in 
contrast  with  all  polytheistic  ideas. 

Wherever  in  our  English  Bibles  the  word  God  is  found,  there 
in  the  original  the  term  Elohim  is  used. 

Now  this  term  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun.  It  has  a  singular 
Eloah^  wliich  was  known  to  the  sacred  penmen,  and  employed 
by  them  about  seventy  times,  and  also  translated  by  the  word, 
God.  ITow,  the  use  of  the  plural  form  Elohim,  instead  of  the 
singular  form  Eloah,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  the  use 
of  the  singular  often  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  familiar  and 
well  recognized  by  the  inspired  penmen,  indicates  clearly  some 
important  purpose,  and  has  been  generally  considered  both 
by  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  Church  as  referring  to  the 
mysterious  plurality  of  the  Divine  nature — that  is  of  God  in  his 
absolute,  unknown  and  unrelated  character.  * 

This  term  appears  every  where  as  the  subject  or  nominative 
of  verbs  in  the  singular,  as  if  necessarily  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  personalities  infolded  in  it. 

The  term  Jehovah  is  a  name  of  relation,  growing  out  of  the 
Divine  promise  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  and  of  salvation  through 
Him.  It  is,  therefore,  singular  ;  is  only  used  in  a  singular  form  ; 
is  unquestionably  attributed  to  Christ ;  and  well  represents  the 
person,  character  and  work  of  Him  who  was  to  come ;  who 
assumed  this  name  to  himself  and  proclaimed  it  as  his  memo- 
rial name.  * 

Tliese  terms,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  are  also  conjoined — the  one 
in  the  singular  and  the  other  in  the  plural — and  God  is  thus 
very  frequently  and  emphatically  called  "  Jehovah  Elohim," 
or,  "  Elohim  Jehovah ; "  that  is,  God,  in  the  person  of  Jehovah, — 
he  who  was  to  come, — the  Messiah — the  Sent — he  who  was  and 
is,  and  is  to  come. 

This  form  of  representing  God  as  plural  by  the  word  Elohim 


*  See  Yahveh  Christ,  1857 ;  a  work  very  much  underrated  by  some. 
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is  repeated  no  less  tlian  eight  times  in  the  earliest  chapters  in 
the  Bible,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  so  concise  a  history 
written  by  God's  dictation  for  the  instruction,  primarily,  of  his 
people  soon  after  their  deliverance  from  idolatrous  Egypt,  and 
with  a  special  view  of  instructing  them  in  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  only  living  and  true  Grod,  and  of  preserving  them  from 
all  idolatrous  and  polytheistic  errors. 

Tlie  predominant  use  of  the  word  Elohim  Gods  and  of  tlie 
combined  terms  Jehovah  Elohim,  that  is  the  Lord  thy  Gods; 
their  use  in  the  Decalogue  itself;  and  their  employment  no  less 
than  one  hundred  times  in  the  law  alone,  is  perfectly  inexpli- 
cable except  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  in  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  nature  a  plurality  of  Divine  persons.  This  Bible 
in  which  these  titles  of  God  occur  is,  we  assume  God's  word, 
and  the  oldest  of  all  cosmogonies,  of  all  theologies,  and  indeed 
of  all  books ;  God  "  the  Holy  Ghost,  wlib  moved  holy  men  of  old 
to  speak  its  words"  had  the  selection  of  the  language,  the 
words,  and  the  forms  and  of  speech.  His  use  of  them  originated 
and  estahlished  forms  of  speech  which  had  ]io  previous  exist- 
ence, and  which  were  best  adapted  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  existence,  and  to  teach  whether  God  is  only  one — a 
unicity  inca]:»able  of  any  plurality,  (a  meaning  indicated  by  the 
Hebrew  word  T^rT^  yahid'^  or  whether  God  is  one  only,  that 
is  one  in  opposition  to  polytheistic  Gods  while  admitting  in  the 
imity  of  the  Godhead  a  plurality  of  persons  (a  meaning  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  term  inji<  ehad  that  is  one — a  word 
which  represents  any  thing  numerically  one,  though  a  com- 
pound of  more  than  one.)  Tlie  selection  by  God  therefore  of 
the  term  Elohim  instead  of  Eloah;  his  introduction  of  the  new 
memorial  name  Jehovah  when  he  became  related  to  his  people 
as  their  promised  incarnate  Saviour,  and  present  visible  king 
and  deliverer;  the  frequent  combination  of  these  two  names  in 
one,  that  is,  the  plural  with  the  singular,  the  absolute  with  the 
relative,  and  the  essential  with  tlie  personal ;  the  plural  form  of 
speaking  of  his  own  creative  and  other  consultations  and  acts ; 
other  plural  descriptions  of  his  nature  to  which  we  will  refer; 
and  the  use  of  the  term  ehad,  and  not  of  the  term  yahid  in 
defining  his  unity ;  these  we  think  are  the  most  conclusive  of 
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all  possible  proofs  that  God  lias  employed  language  so  as  most 
emphatically  to  teach  us  that  while  he  is  one  in  his  essence,  he 
is  plural  in  his  persons. 

For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  duly  considered,  that  this 
is  not  of  another  person  respecting  God,  but  that  it  is  the 
language  of  God  respecting  himself,  and  it  is  language  which 
God  employed  even  when  most  peremptorily  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  his  unity,  and  that  too  under  the  most  fearful  sanc- 
tions. "  Ye  cannot,"  says  Joshua,  "  serve  the  Lord  for  he  is  the 
holy  Gods."  (Ch.  24 :  19.)  "  Remember  thy  Creators  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth."  (Eccles.  12 : 1.)  "  Hear,  oh  Israel,  the  Jehovah 
thy  Gods  is  one  Jehovah" — ehad^  that  is,  one,  and  not  yahid^ 
only  one,  (Deut.  6 :  4.)  "  For  thy  Makers  are  thy  husbands, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name."  (Is.  54  :  5.)  We  read  also  in 
Prov.  9 :  10,  of  "the  holy  ones,"  and  in  Eccles.  5  :  8,  of  the  "high 
ones."  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Holies  is  understanding."  Prov.  9  :  10. 
"If  I  be  Masters  where  is  my  fear."  Mai.  1 :  6.  "What  nation 
is  so  great,  whose  Elohim  are  near  to  it."  Deut.  4:7.  "And 
it  came  to  pass  when  the  Gods  caused  me  to  wander  from  my 
father's  house."  Gen.  20  :  13.  "  Because  there  appeared  with 
him  THE  Gods."  Gen.  35:7.  "Even  like  Israel  whom  the 
Gods  went  to  redeem."  2  Sam.  7  :  23.  Tims  also  in  Levit. 
9 :  4,  God  says :  "  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  your- 
selves molten  gods.  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  your  Gods, 
(Elohim.)"  This  compound  of  the  singular  and  the  plural 
title  is  also  used  as  the  reason  for  the  commands  with  which 
it  is  associated,  several  times  within  the  compass  of  two 
chapters,  and  very  frequently  throughout  the  books  of  the  Law. 
"  Thou  shalt  fear  thy  Elohim  for  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  Elohim." 
Lev.  25  :  17.  "  I  am  Jehovah  your  Elohim  that  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  to  be  your  Elohim."  Lev.  26 :  38.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  God  is  described  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  Thus 
in  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple,  (1st  Kings  8  :  59,  60.) 
"  And  let  these  my  words  wherewith  I  have  made  supplication 
before  Jehovah  be  nigh  unto  Jehovah  our  Elohim,  *  * 
11 
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*  *  *  *  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know 
that  Jehovah  is  Elohim,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

I^ow,  these  and  similar  expressions  are  not  mistakes.  They 
are  not  accidental  or  miintentional.  They  are  God's  words, 
written  by  God's  penmen,  at  God's  dictation,  in  God's  own 
chosen  language,  and  without  any  necessity  in  the  poverty  or 
Aveakness  of  that  language.''^  And  tliey  were  spoken  to  God's 
own  people,  whom  he  had  commanded  on  peril  of  death  to 
have  no  other  Gods  than  J  ehovah  Elohinvthe  one  God. 

But  we  would  further  remark  that  the  plural  title  of  God, 
that  is,  Ehhiim — is  generally  joined  with  singular  verbs,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives,  as  in  the  very  lirst  sentence  of  the  Bible 
— Elohim,  the  Gods — hara^  created.  And  this  also  is  the 
ordinary  construction  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Now  tliis  plural  title,  according  to  one  derivation  to 
which  it  may  be  traced,  signifies  the  Almighties  or  the  Al- 
mighty powers.  There  is  here,  therefore,  in  the  very  title  of 
the  Creator,  and  in  the  very  first  sentence  ot  lievelation,  the 
unfolding  of  the  plural  personality  and  Divine  unity  of  God — 
of  that  great  and  solenm  name  which  with  its  infolded  attributes 
stands  in  an  opening  revelation,  at  the  head  of  tlie  universe — a 
name  of  power,  of  distance  and  of  mystery. 

God  ascribes  creation  to  three 2>erso7is.     '•^  Zet  us  make  man.''^ — 

Gen.  1 :   L>6. 

But,  that  this  is  no  forced  or  fanciful  inference,  (whatever 
derivation  of  Elohim  is  adopted),  will  be  made  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  speaking  of  creation  which  is  assuredly  the  very 
highest  proof  of  a])solute  Divinity,  the  Scriptures  do  not  ascribe 
it  exclusively  to  God  the  Father,  nor  to  God  the  Son,  nor  to 
God  the  Holy  Gliost,  but  to  each  of  these.  The  Father  is  there- 
fore, declared  to  have  been  the  Creator  in  Eph.  3:  9.  The 
Son  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  Creator  in  many 


*  In  the  sphere  of  religious  ideas  the  Hebrew  language  showed  an  expansive 
capacity  of  expression. — Dr.  Davidson  in  his  edition  of  Home's  introduction,  Vol 
2,  p.  9. 
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passages,  as  in  Heb.  8:  10;  Col.  1:  16.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
also  introduced  as  the  Creator,  in  the  very  second  verse  of  this 
opening  chapter  of  Revelation  in  connection  with,  or  as  one  of 
the  Elohim,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  Gen.  1 :  2.  Ps.  33 : 
6;  and  104:  30.  Job  26:  13 ;  and  33:  4.  This  then  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Scriptural  explanation  of  the  term  Elohim,  and 
its  marvellous  and  otherwise  inexplicable  construction. 

Observe,  also,  that  God,  that  is  Elohim,  created^  (where  we 
have  reference  to  the  invisible  God,  the  Father);  God  said 
(where  we  have  as  distinct  reference  to  the  Son,  who  alone  has 
ever  been  heard  or  seen  by  men) ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  (where  we  have  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  and  thus  does  Isaiah 
speak  of  "  God,  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  they 
that  stretched  them  out,"  (Is.  42 :  5) ;  and  Paul  says  "  of  him  " 
(the  Father)  and  "through  him"  (the  Son)  and  "to  him"  (the 
Holy  Spirit)  "are  all  things."  (Rom.  11:  36.)  "By  his 
WISDOM,"  says  the  ancient  Jewish  Targum,  "God  created." 
"  The  Lord,"  says  Solomon,  "  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the 
earth,  by  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens." 
Prov.  3:  1. 

But  let  us  dwell  further  on  God's  own  very  carefully  worded 
account  of  the  creation,  and  particularly  of  the  creation  of  man. 
"  And  God  said  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness." This  plural  form  of  statement,  is  required  by  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  about  the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  question. 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  the  plurality  here  is  in  accordance 
with  the  plurality  implied  in  the  title  of  God,  absolutely  and 
impersonally  considered,  which  is  employed  throughout  this 
chapter — with  the  manifestation  of  one  person  in  this  plurality, 
speaking  and  executing  the  Divine  will,  "  The  Word,  of  the 
I;ord  by  whom  the  heavens  were  made,"  (Ps.  133 :  6 ;  and 
John  1:  3;) — and  with  the  declaration  that  "the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Observe  further,  that  the  plural  nature  of  Elohim  here  is  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  mutual  consultation  and  address ;  by  the 
use  of  plural  personal  pronouns  indicating  real  presence  and 
individual  separate  action  and  yet  mutual  power,  authority, 
and  glorious  personality. 
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Observe  further,  that  we  have  here  a  complicated  design, 
evinced  by  the  use  of  language  in  varied  forms,  so  as  to  convey, 
by  different  methods,  the  same  meaning  of  a  plurality  of  Divine 
persons  in  the  Elohira  or  absokite  and  impersonal  Godhead. 

Observe  still  further,  that  this  is  God's  own  statement  of  his 
own  nature,  and  of  his  own  otherwise  inscrutable  councils, 
among  different  persons,  and  recorded  in  his  own  selected 
words,  which  "holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  idea,  which  is  fundamental  to  any  argu- 
ment from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  which  really  origi- 
nates and  authenticates  the  idioms  of  Scripture,  we  repeat  again 
and  again,  because  it  has  been  so  much  overlooked. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  these  combined  declara- 
tions? They  occur,  be  it  further  remembered,  not  only  in 
words  inspired  by  God,  but  also  in  that  language  which  God 
chose  as  the  medium  of  revelation,  and  which,  as  some  think, 
he  originated  as  a  sacred  language  for  the  very  purpose  of 
conveying  his  word  and  will,  and  whose  idioms,  therefore, 
are  either  by  his  special  selection  or  sanction.  God  em- 
ployed them,  not  because  they  existed  or  were  in  common 
iise,  but  they  exist  and  are  established  in  their  use,  because 
God  has  employed  and  thereby  has  authorized,  perpetuated  and 
stereotyped  them.  They  never  existed,  so  far  as  is  known, 
before  his  using  tliem.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other  primi- 
tive language,  nor  in  any  other  modern  language.  They  are 
not  the  ordinary  idioms  even  of  the  Hebrew  language,  whicli 
knows  nothing  of  a  plural  of  majesty,  as  it  is  called,  and  in 
which  this  plural  form  of  personal  address  is  never  used  by  the 
people  in  addressing  God,  or  in  addressing  their  princes,  or 
kings,  or  each  other.  On  the  contrary  they  always  addressed 
God  in  the  singular  as  "thou  God,"  and  they  ahvays  addressed 
their  princes  and  rulers  in  the  same  form.  And  to  this  method 
of  address  there  is  no  exception.  God  alone,  in  speaking  of 
himself  and  in  revealing  himself,  speaks  of  himself  by  a  plural 
name,  and  in  plural  personal  pronouns. 

Tliat,  in  doing  so,  God  could  refer  to  angels  as  his  counsel? 
or  to  any  creatures,  is  blasphemous;  is  contradicted  by  the 
accounts  given  of  the  persons  actually  referred  to,  both  in  the 
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context  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  by  the  declaration, 
that  no  creature  (as  is,  indeed,  self-evident,)  either  did,  or  possibly 
could,  be  present  in  the  beginning,  while  uncreated  to  assist  in 
creating  all  created  things,  themselves  included."* 

These  subterfuges  of  modern  Jews  to  escape  the  force  of 
these  expressions  are,  therefore,  mere  "refuges  of  lies."  They 
are,  in  themselves,  houses  of  clay,  built  upon  the  sand.  They 
are,  als'o,  useless.  Tliey  explain  nothing.  They  leave  the 
whole  difficulty  unrelieved.  Tlie  declarations  of  God,  concern- 
ing himself,  in  language  chosen  by  himself,  in  preference  to 
other  forms  which  he  might  have  used,  are  still  plain  and 
palpably  before  us,  and  incapable  of  being  explained  away. 

Unitarians,  finding  these  subterfuges  of  their  Jewish  friends 
untenable,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  no  less  preposterous  sup- 
position that  this  is  only  a  dramatic  form  of  speaking.  For, 
says  Dr.  Smith,  "Would  it  not  have  been  equally  dramatic  had 
the  inspired  authors  written,  I  will  mahe^  I  will  go  dow7i^  I  will 
confound  f  Tliat  which  these  speeches  possess,  ''more  than  the 
dramatic  form,'  is  the  whole  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  A 
more  gross  instance  of  the  non  causa  pro  causd  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  Neither  do  we  suppose  that  the  Deity  actually 
made  use  of  vocal  speech  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  creative  energy, 
or  on  the  other  occasions  referred  to.  But  this  is  foreign  to  the 
question,  which  is  plainly  and  only,  why  is  the  plural  title,  and 
pronoun,  and  other  forms  of  speech  used,  when  the  singular 
was  required  by  the  subject,  and  would  have  been  not  only 
equally  '  dramatic,'  but  more  terse  and  vigorous  and  striking." 

A  further  observation  on  the  last  remarkable  passage  ("  let  us 
make  man,  &c.,")  will  greatly  strengthen  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  singular,  but  is  one  of 
several  similar  ones.  It  is  not,  therefore,  accidental,  but  de* 
signed ;  not  a  possible  mistake,  but  a  very  pointed  and  emphatic 
didactic  statement.  Thus  when  our  first  parents  sinned  the 
Jehovah  Elohim  said  :  "  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us."  Gen.  3 :  22.  Here  the  plural  is  very  striking,  being 
put  in  a  numerical  form — as  one  of  us.     Again,  in  Gen.  11 : 


*  See  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  quoted  before,  and  Oxlee,  vol.  1,  p.  96-103. 
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7- — God,  in  specaking  of  hiniBelf,  says  :  "  Let  us  go  down  and 
there  confound  their  language."  This  is  and  must  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Trinity;  and  then  it  is  added:  "So  Jehovah— 
that  is  Christ,  the  Son — scattered  them  abroad  from  thence." 
And  once  more  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  saw  in  vision  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  heard  the  Seraphims  cry  Holy  I  holy ! 
holy !  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts,"  he  adds :  "  Also  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Jehovah" — the  Word  speaking  in  name  of  the  Trinity, 
"  saying  whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us."  Is.  6 : 
3  and  8. 

Let  it  also  be  further  observed  that  this  most  emphatic  form 
of  speaking  of  himself  is  employed  by  God  without  any  neces- 
sity of  language,  and  not  generally,  but  on  those  occasions 
merely  when  it  would  have  been  most  important  to  affirm  his 
absolute  personal  unity,  or  to  indicate  his  certain  triimity.  Had 
God  said  "  I  will  make  man  in  my  image  after  my  likeness,"  the 
expression  would  have  been  good  Hebrew,  and  would  have 
avoided  all  implication  of  plurality,  and  all  possible  misrepre- 
sentation supposing  such  plurality  not  to  exist.  And  had  God 
thus  worded  this  important  statement  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  first  person  singular,  instead  of  the  plural ;  had  he  employed 
for  his  name  Eloah  singular  and  not  Elohim  plural ;  and  had 
he  avoided  all  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  would  have 
worded  it  as  Unitarians  and  modern  Jews  would  word  it.  But 
instead  of  doing  this  God  has  worded  it  just  as  Trinitarians 
would  naturally  express  it. 

Another  observation  confirmatory  of  our  view  of  th.e  intended, 
as  well  as  actual  signilicaney  of  this  passage,  is  the  employment 
by  God  as  designative  of  His  own  nature  of  several  titles, 
having  a  plural  form,  and  all  of  which  might  either  have  been 
omitted  or  put  in  a  singular  form.  Such  are  the  titles  of  Ado- 
nai,  my  Lords '^  Sebaoth,  hosts  j  and  Shaddai,  Almighties.  God 
thus  multiplies  the  evidences  of  a  mysterious  plurality  in  his 
Divine  nature  by  employing  these  plural  titles,  besides  using 
the  designation  Elohim,  more  than  three  thousand  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  while  its  singular  form  Eloah  is  also  occasion- 
ally employed  to  prove  that  it  exists,  and  yet  only  fifty  seven 
times,  to  prove  that  it  is  purposely  rejected  as  the  general  desig- 
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nation  of  the  Deity ;  and  to  make  this  designed  purpose  in  the 
preference  given  to  the  plural  form  of  Elohim  more  manifest,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  only  construed,  as  it  most  com^ 
monly  is  with  singular  verbs  and  adjectives,  but  is  also  some- 
times connected  with  plural  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  is 
therefore  so  employed  as  to  designate  either  God  in  his  absolute 
impersonality,  or  God  in  his  personal  manifestation  as  Jehovah. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said.  Gen.  20:  13,  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
the  Gods  (Elohim)  caused  me  to  wander,"  it  is,  literally  rendered, 
"  Elohim  (Gods)  they  caused  me  to  wander."  Again  in  Gen.  35 : 
7,  it  is  said,  literally :  "  Because  there  appeared  unto  him  the 
Gods.  And  so  also  in  Deut.  4  :  7,  "  For  what  nation  is  so  great 
who  hath  Gods  who  are  so  nigh."  So,  again.  Josh.  24:  19, 
literally  rendered,  is,  "Ye  cannot  serve  Jehovah  for  he  is  God» 
who  are  holy  onea^ 


'•'•In  our  iinage'*'' — il/em,  a  triune  emhlem  or  image  of  God^ 

But  there  is  still  more  in  the  statement  of  God,  concerning 
his  creation  of  man,  which  renders  it  pregnant  with  instruction 
on  the  nature  of  God.  "  Let  us,  says  God  in  this  important 
passage,  (which  is  a  revelation  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  secret 
counsel  of  the  Divine  Godhead,  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  '  the  beginning '  of  all  things,)  let  us  make  man 
IN  OUR  IMAGE  after  our  likeness.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
IMAGE,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  them."  Elohim — -not 
angels — created  man,  and  man  was  created,  not  in  the  image 
or  likeness  of  angels,  but  of  Elohim.  Elohim  said,  (not  to  the 
earth,  as  some  Rabbis  would  absurdly  suggest,  for  it  was  not 
a  speaking  a  surdo  ad  surdum^)  but  to  the  plurality  of  his  own 
infinitely  perfect  nature,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,"  and 
not  in  the  image  or  likeness  of  any  thing  created. 

This  image  is  most  commonly  represented  as  consisting  in  a 
trinity  of  spiritual  endowments — knowledge,  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  and,  therefore,  as  the  likeness  of  God  in  his 
moral  nature,  and  not  in  his  essential  nature ;  and  as  that  like- 
ness which,  by  the  fall,  man  has  lost,  and  to  which,  by  redemp- 
tion, man  is  restored. 
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iSTow,  this  is  true,  but  it  is  only  part  of  the  truth  here  taught. 
Man  was  created  after  the  image  of  God's  moral  nature,  and 
this  likeness  man  has  lost ;  so  that  now,  morally,  man  is  born 
"  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ;  "  that  is,  of  Adam  fallen,  cor- 
rupted and  condenmed — "in  his  own  likeness  after  his  image." 
Gen.  5 :  3.  But  man  was  also  created  so  as  to  be  an  image, 
likeness  and  hvinc:  emblem  of  God  in  iiis  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  three-fold  nature ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  being 
who  consists  of  one  nature,  uniting,  in  its  composition,  three 
distinct  and  separate  subsistences;  each  of  which  is  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible ;  and  all  of  which,  in  their  nature,  union, 
mode  of  operation  and  influence,  are  equally  incomprehensible 
and  past  finding  out.  The  body  is  a  separate  organism — exist- 
ing, acting  and  governed  by  its  own  chemical  laws.  Animal 
life  is  distinct  from  physical  organization,  and  separate  and 
separable  from  it,  and  like  it  unknown,  except  in  its  results. 
And  the  spiritual  life  is  an  unknown,  unsearchable  and  myste- 
rious subsistence,  entirely  sejDarate,  distinct  and  different  from 
both.  Each  of  these  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  compound 
nature  of  man ;  and  yet,  no  one  of  them  makes  a  man.  Neither 
would  all  three,  separately  and  uncompounded,  constitute  a 
man.  Man  is  a  being  composed  of  these  three  separate  sub- 
sistences united  into  one.     Man  is  a  triunity — a  trinity. 

This  representation  may  seem  puerile  and  unphilosophical,  and 
even  absurd  to  some.  But  our  present  question  is  not  with 
its  philosophical  character,  but  with  its  Scriptural  authority. 
We  do  not  originate  a  supposition  for  the  sake  of  adding 
strength  to  a  doctrinal  theory — we  only  employ  one  Scriptural 
statement  to  illustrate  another  to  which  it  necessarily  refers, 
and  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  an  intended  explanation,  and 
while  the  statement  is  in  itself  simple,  and  in  its  facts  obvious 
and  undeniable,  yet  it  is  in  its  important  bearing  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  God's  nature  we  now  employ  it. 

God  declares  that  man  was  made  in  his  image  and  likeness, 
even  as  men  are  now  said  to  be  born  in  the  likeness  and  image 
of  Adam ;  and  both  must  refer  to  nature,  as  well  as  to  character, 
and  attributes ;  and  as  Scripture  most  explicitly,  and  on  several 
occasions,  defines  the  nature  of  man  as  a  triunity  of  body,  soul 
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or  life,  and  spirit,'^"  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
analogy  in  the  threefold  nature  of  God — an  analogy  of  course 
not  perfect,  but  still  real.  Man,  therefore,  was  so  made  as  to 
represent  in  the  mysterious  and  inconiprehensihle  triunity  of  his 
nature,  the  infinitely  more  incomprehensible  triunity  of  the  Di- 
vine nature.  The  body  is  human,  the  life  is  human,  and  the 
soul  is  human,  and  yet  these  are  not  three  human  beings,  but 
one  human  being,t  and  so  man  was  created  in  the  image  or 
likeness  of  Eloliim,  of  whom  it  is  true  that  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  the  Spirit  is  God,  and  yet  these  are  not  three 
Gods,  but  one  God. 

AVe  do  not  attempt  to  draw  out  any  points  in  this  analogy, 
though  some  are  striking.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  Scripture,  there  is  in  man  a  triunity  of  myste- 
rious, incomprehensible  personalities  or  separate  active  agencies, 
united  in  one  nature,  and  that  God  intended,  and  did  actually 
make  man  so  as  to  be  an  image  or  likeness  of  his  own  incom- 
prehensible nature. 

Now,  that  the  reference  was  made  to  what  is  still  character- 
istic of  man,  and  therefore  to  his  present  nature  and  not  to  his 
original,  spiritual  and  perfect  nature  exclusively,  is  also  clearly 
affirmed  in  Scripture.  The  reason  given  for  requiring  the  pen- 
alty of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  wdiosoever  slieddeth  man's  blood 
is,  "for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  Gen.  9 :  6.  Man, 
therefore,  is  still  "the  image  or  likeness  of  God."  Tlie  Apostle 
James  in  speaking  of  the  tongue,  (3  :  9,)  says,  "therewith  bless 
we  God,  even  the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men  who  are 
made  after  the  similitude  of  God."  The  Apostle  Paul  also 
gives  it  as  a  reason  wliy  men  ought  not  to  cover  the  head,  "  for- 
asmuch as  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God."     And  in  the 


■'^  Thesa.  6  :  23.     Heb.  4:12.     Rom.  12:  1,  and  several  passages  in  the   Old 
Testament. 

f  "Every  man  in  his  physical  nature  is  an  individual  single  agent." 

"Thus  the  body  is  a  system  or  constitution." 

Man's  conscious   nature    is  three-fold — sensational,  intellectual  and  moral. 
The  Mystery  of  Evil  and  God.     Page  13. 

So  Coleridge,  Hengstenberg  and  Olshausen. 
12 
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genealogy  of  Luke,  cli.  3 :  38 ;  after  tracing  it  up  to  Setli,  he 
says  of  him  that  he  "was  the  son  of  Adam,  who  was  the  son 
of  God."  Adam  was  the  son  or  image  of  God,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  nature,  and  not  merely  in  his  character,  just  as  every 
other  son  bears  in  his  nature  and  constitution  the  image  or  like- 
ness of  his  father.  Tlie  same  image,  in  some  essential  form  in 
which  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  and  as  a  representation 
of  God,  is,  therefore  characteristic  of  every  Imman  being. 

This  image,  can  not  be  limited  to  man's  soul  and  to  its  spirit- 
ual attributes,  otherwise  angels  as  well  as  men  would  be  repre- 
sented as  participating  in  it,  which,  however,  they  are  never 
said  to  do.  Tlieir  nature  on  the  contrary  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  man,  and  Christ  is  therefore  said  to  have  passed  by  the 
nature  of  angels,  and  to  liave  taken  that  of  men.  This  image 
and  likeness  must,  therefore,  be  found  in  wliat  is  peculiarly 
human  and  not  angelic,  that  is,  it  must  be  found  in  his  whole 
compound  nature,  and  not  in  his  spiritual  merely. 

Neither  is  this  "image"  what  is  characteristic  of  men  collec- 
tively, or  generically,  but  of  men,  individually  and  personally^ 
that  is,  every  man,  as  the  preceding  quotations  prove;  and 
therefore,  it  must  be  found  in  those  constitutional  elements 
which  are  common  to  every  man,  that  is  in  his  compound  ti'i- 
une  nature. 

Again  this  image  of  God  is  that  which  Christ,  in  assuming 
human  nature,  took  upon  himself,  "the  fashion  of  a  man,"  the 
likeness  of  men.  In  Christ  this  imago  or  likeness  was  agahi 
perfect  and  complete  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  that  "  lie  might 
become  the  first-born  among  many  brethren"  in  the  family  of 
redeemed  men.  Now,  it  is  to  this  perfected  and  immaculate 
"image  of  his  Son"  all  true  believers  are  "to  be  conformed," 
being  "  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  so  that  as  we  have  borne  (in 
consequence  of  the  fall)  the  corrupted  image  of  the  earthly 
Adam,  we  may  also  'by  redemption  "  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."  And  this  image  to  which  we  shall  by  Divine  grace 
be  restored  is  not  merely  spiritual,  nor  merely  living  and  active, 
but  also  in  addition  to  these,  corporeal,  for  "  Christ  shall  change 
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our  vile  body  so  that  it  may  be  likened  unto  liis  glorious 

body."-^ 

(To  he  conti/nued.) 


ARTICLE    IV. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  EGYPT. 


The  connection  between  science  and  revelation,  or  any  point 
in  that  connection,  is,  we  claim,  a  legitimate  theme  for  free 
discussion.  True  science  and  genuine  revelation  can  never 
differ,  at  least  can  never  conflict.  It  is  the  more  grateful, 
accordingly,  to  seize  upon  points  where  they  have  seemed  to 
be  at  issue  and  may  be  reconciled;  as  well  as  to  indicate 
avenues  through  which  their  truths  may  visibly  approach  each 
other.    Tlie  number  of  such  points  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and 


*  Another  analogy  has  been  beautifully  pointed  out  between  the  union  and 
love  of  man,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  that  ineflFable  union  and  communion,  and  love 
between  the  persons  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  "  Of  all  relations,  marriage  is 
the  most  intimate:  for  in  it  two  become  one.  Adam  was  one  in  no  high  or  happy 
sense  as  he  stood  lonely  amid  :he  beauties  and  bounties  of  Paradise,  and  found 
no  "help  meet  for  him"  among  the  creatures  around.  But  a  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  him;  and  during  that  sleep  he  became  two,  that  so  he  might  become  one 
again,  by  a  better  and  more  perfect  oneness;  a  oneness  more  like  the  oneness  of 
God,  in  whose  image  he  was  made.  That  Divine  image  was  less  perfect  in  him 
while  he  was  alone.  For  "God  is  love;"  and  Adam  had  none  whom  he  could 
love  as  an  equal,  till  Eve  was  at  his  side.  But  then,  he  had  one  to  love  who 
was  himself,  and  yet  not  himself;  "bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  bis  flesh;" 
taken  out  of  himself — of  one  nature  and  substance  with  himself;  yet  a  distinct 
person.  And  so,  in  man,  as  he  stood  complete,  male  and  female,  there  was  a  faint 
type  of  that  love  which  is  eternally  interchanged  among  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
one  Godhead.  And  so,  by  being  severed  and  united  again,  man  became  more  like 
his  Maker.  So  perfect  was  the  oneness  of  Eve  with  Adam,  that  Adam,  in  loving 
his  wife,  loved  himself:  not  his  own  j9er«o;i,  but  another  j9er«on  who  was  yet 
himself.  And  that  was  the  highest  perfection  of  human  love,  and  the  nearest 
approach  that  it  could  make  to  the  love  that  is  eternally  in  God." 
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the  number  of  those  which  the  believer  must  for  the  present, 
while  he  admits  them  passively,  lay  aside  among  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  God,  is  in  the  same  ratio  and  from  the  same  canses 
decreasing.     Let  ns  notice  one  of  the  former  points. 

We  feel  free  to  challenge  the  attention  of  clerical  objectors 
to  the  science  of  Geology.  Ministers  who  cavil  at  the  claims — 
or,  as  they  pln'ase  it,  the  pretensions — of  Geology  should  rather 
rejoice  to  see  this  science  assume  its  proper  position  as  the 
co-ordinate  of  genuine  Theology  ;  for  thus  only  can  they  free 
themselves  of  an  opponent  which,  as  an  opponent,  and  so  long 
as  kept  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism,  is  likely  to  prove  a  formid- 
able foe.  We  submit  the  following  suggestions,  trusting  that 
to  those  theologists,  who  hold  Geology  in  light  esteem,  they 
may  indicate  its  possible  importance,  and  that  to  those  Geolo- 
gists, who  respect  Science  only,  they  may  be  in  like  manner 
suggestive  of  the  claims  of  Ilevelation.  They  are  submitted 
also  to  consistent  Geologians,  who  may  lind  them  of  some 
general  interest.  If^will  be  perceived  tliat  we  use  the  titles, 
Theologist  and  Geologist,  in  a  low  sense,  as  signifying  those 
persons  conversant  with  Theology  and  with  Geology,  only  in 
special  treatises  on  those  sciences,  and  therefore  lacking  a  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  them. 

Tlie  winds  are  re":arded  as  a  not  inconsiderable  a^^ent  in 
geological  changes;  and  the  history  of  their  influence  both  as 
mechanical  and  cliemical  operatives  in  the  universal  law  of 
change,  fully  sustains  their  claim  to  im})ortance.  The  encroach- 
ing dunes  of  Biscay  in  France,  of  Cornwall  in  England,  and  of 
Cape  Cod  in  tlie  United  States,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  what, 
as  a  mechanical  agent,  a  breeze  can  do  ;  and  every  wave  that 
lashes  and  dies  upon  the  breakers  of  every  ocean  and  sea  is 
iterative  of  the  same  unostentatious  luit  irresistil)le  truth.  As 
a  chemical  agent  the  atmosphere  contains  one  ingredient — 
carbonic  acid — in  miimte  quantities  however,  which  unites 
readily  with  the  cement  of  eternal  granite  itself.  The  union 
destroys  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  cement;  and  the  granite 
crumbles  to  dust.  Tliis  phenomenon  lies  at  the  threshold  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  Every  breeze,  then,  that  kisses  the 
granite  hill  disintegrates  some  portion  of   that  hill.     Every 
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wind  that  blows   does   sometliing    towards    carrying  on  the 
"never-ending,  still  beginning"  change. 

Upon  Halley's  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  Maury,  in  his 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  erects  a  superstructural  hypoth- 
esis, according  to  which  his  "  Calms  of  Cancer"  are  a  zone  of 
variable  width  extending  around  the  earth  in  the  region  of  the 
parallel  of  30  deg.  North.  Within  this  zone,  local  causes  are 
permitted  to  determine  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds  in  any 
given  locality.  South  of  this  zone,  as  far  as  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator,  the  N.  E.  trade  winds  prevail,  determined  in  that 
direction  by  a  due  southward  mechanical  impetus — but  modified 
and  westwardly  diverted  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 
Both  these  points  are  to  be  remembered.  1.  The  calms  or  local 
winds  region  of  30  ^^q^^.  North ;  and  2.  Tlie  N.  E.  trade  winds 
South  of  that  line,  especially  about  20  deg.  North. 

Maury's  Calms  of  Cancer  embrace  that  portion  of  Egypt  about 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Cairo,  and  the  pyramids  of  Djiza.  Tliis 
region  is  known  as  the  district  of  Bahari.  The  prevailing  winds 
here  are  West — that  '\%from  the  West.  These  are  they  to  which 
Dr.  Hitchcock  refers  when  illustrating  the  effects  of  winds  in 
transporting  destructive  dunes.  He  says  :  "  Tlie  westerly  winds 
have  brouglit  in  tlie  sands  from  the  Libyan  desert,  and  all  the 
west  side  of  tlie  Nile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sheltered 
spots,  has  been  converted  into  an  arid  waste."  The  cause  of 
this  direction  doubtless  is  the  preponderance  of  desert-power  of 
the  Arabian  over  the  Libyan  desert.  It  will  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  Zahara,  or  great 
desert  proper,  of  North  Africa,  by  a  continuous  line  of  oases — 
Bilmah,  Tibesti,  Fezzan,  and  Sockna,  and,  in  closer  proximity 
to  Bahari  in  the  Calms  zone  itself,  the  partially  fertile  district  of 
Barca.  By  desert-power  we  mean  the  heat  generating  and 
vacuum-producing  power,  conditioned  by  the  kind,  and  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  of  the  given  kind  of  surface.  The  effect  of 
the  sun's  shining  pn  a  sandy  surface,  within  the  tropics  more 
directly,  is  to  heat,  and  in  heating  to  expand,  and  in  expanding 
to  force  upwards  the  atmosphere  of  that  surface ;  producing 
thereby    a   partial   vacuum,    to   fill    which   currents  of  air 
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spring  up  from  all  points  of  the  compyss  towards  the  vacant 
space.  The  laws  which  determine  this  process  are  of  the  most 
elementary  character.  The  lieat,  accordino^ly,  of  the  Arabian 
desert  produces  a  constant  west  wind  from  the  Libyan  desert, 
across  the  lower  Nile,  within  the  Calms  region,  towards  Suez 
and  Akaba.  This  is  the  Bahari  west  wind.  Now,  wliether  it 
is  owing  to  the  cause  I  have  suggested  or  not,  is,  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  entirely  immaterial ;  because  the  facts  of  the  prevail- 
ing wind  and  its  direction  rest  upon  the  observation  of  travellers. 
We  merely  suggest  how  the  phenomena  may  be  produced.  The 
same  observation  testifies  that  the  visible  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids and  of  the  Sphynx  is  annually  diminishing  by  reason  of 
the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert,  day  to  day  and  grain  by  grain, 
deposited  by  the  west  winds  from  Libya.  Our  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Orient  generally,  are  quite  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the  first 
character.  The  scientific  results  of  Napoleon's  expedition  by 
his  accompanying  corps  of  savans,  embodied  in  his  splendid 
publication,  Description  de  VEgypte^  are  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive.  "We  have,  besides  this,  the  works 
of  Denon,  (who  also  accompanied  the  Emperor,)  Jomard,  Hamil- 
ton, Letronne,  Miot,  Wilkinson,  Russel  and  White  ;  and  travels 
almost  numberless,  as  those  of  Leigh,  Belzoni,  Norden,  Clarke, 
Shaw,  Pococke  ;  and  later,  Stephens,  Taylor,  etc.,  etc. 

Fix  your  attention  again,  for  a  moment,  distinctly  upon  the 
other  point  on  the  Nile,  about  latitude  20  deg.  North,  ten 
degrees  South  of  Suez,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Dungola,  in 
Nubia.  Here,  you  will  remember,  tlie  N.  E.  trade-winds 
obtain ;  and  here  the  Nubian  Desert  lies  east  of  the  Nile. 

One  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  winds  as  an  agent 
in  geological  changes,  with  the  ever-moving  dust-clouds  of 
desert  regions — borne  upon  the  strength  of  every  constant 
wind,  dashed  irregularly  up  by  every  whirlwind,  and  impelled 
onward  to  greater  or  less  distance  by  every  gust — will  perceive 
at  once  the  geological  effect  of  these  two  winds  from  these  two 
deserts — that  is,  the  Bahari  west  wind,  across  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  N.  E.  trade-winds  from  the  desert  of  Nubia, 
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across  the  river,  farther  up.  Their  tendency  is  the  same — first, 
to  elevate  the  mcinity  to  the  height  of  the  river,  which  flows 
in  much  of  its  course  as  do  the  Po,  the  Mississippi  and  many- 
others,  upon  an  alluvial  elevation,  built  Ly  the  stream  itself;  at  the 
same  time,  to  destroy  its  fertility  by  covering  the  alluvium ; 
then,  to  dam  up  and  absorb  the  waters  themselves ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  force  the  remaining  current  (for  these  causes  do  not 
operate  to  destroy  the  fountains  of  the  W\\q)  into  another  chan- 
nel. Tliis  new  channel  will  turn  to  the  right — to  the  east, 
that  is  to  say — somewhere  about  El  Makkarif,  or  lower, 
perhaps,  near  Abu  Hammed,  and  thence  into  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salaka.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  incidentally 
remark,  the  same  N.  E.  trade-winds,  across  central  Arabia,  will 
be  making  sandy  encroachments  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Turn  now  to  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  giA^en  by  Isaiah  in  the 
XIX  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh 
verse,  and  the  fifteenth  verse ;  and  it  becomes  at  once  apparent, 
that  for  Egypt,  the  prospective  of  prophecy  and  of  science 
are  the  same.  In  Keith,  on  the  Prophecies,  a  popular,  though 
unfortunately  imperfect,  because  hastily  prepared  work,  the 
author  in  contending  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy 
leaves  the  question  in  its  proper  attitude ;  for,  without  this, 
much  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible  loses  its  pertinency, 
and  sinks  into  mere  matter  of  style.  And  the  spirit  that  would 
evade  an  apparent  immediate  difiiculty,  for  such  a  considera- 
tion, is  taking  a  bold  step  towards  the  absolute  unliteralness 
and  metaphorical  speculations  of  Straus  and  Feuerbach.  But 
all  this  is  a  matter  for  our  friends,  the  theologists.  It  is  ours 
here  to  inquire  into  the  harmony  between  the  revealed  Word  and 
the  prophetic  Voice  of  science,  as  heard  in  the  winds  of  the 
desert,  and  seen  written  upon  tlie  face  of  its  vagrant  dunes. 
Tliis  Word  and  this  Voice  do  harmonize  in  their  minutest 
signification  and  their  most  inessential  detail ;  else,  at  least  one 
is  false. 

Let  us  examine  this  Burden  of  Egypt  somewhat  circum- 
stantially. The  loose  and  general  way  in  which  the  common 
or  King  James'  version  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Septua- 
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gint  or  Alexandrian  Greek"^  renders  a  collation  of  the  two 
worthy  our  attention.  The  numbered  readings  are  the  common 
version.  We  commence  with  the  geological  specifications  in 
the  fifth  verse. 

"  5.  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up."  The  Septuagint  has  it — we 
give  in  close  metaphrase — "  And  the  Egyptians  shall  drink  the 
water  along  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  depart  and  shall  be  dried 
up."  The  indrifting  of  sand,  however  slow,  if  inevitably  con- 
tinuous— and  wlio '  shall  say  to  the  desert  winds,  Be  still  ? — 
will  not  only  elevate  the  whole  district  of  Baliari  above  the 
flow  of  the  waters  of  both  sea  and  river  but,  as  an  ever-thirsty 
absorbent,  would  absorb  them  even  if  they  should  not  be 
mechanically  forced  away.  The  deflection  of  the  river  will  be 
efifected  by  sands  brought  by  the  JST.  E.  trade-winds  sweeping 
across  the  Nubian  desert  above,  about  latitude  20  deg.  North. 
The  operations  at  these  tw^o  points  are  synchronous,  and  now 
progressing.  Near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez— its  Northern 
extremity — the  waters  are  several  feet  lower  than  formerly, 
according  to  Niebuhr  wdio  examined  the  locality  very 
thoroughly  with  the  light  of  much  learning  and  acumen.  His 
observations  were  made  with  reference  to  an  entirely  diff'erent 
question — the  locale  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites — and 
hence  are  not  open  to  suspicion  when  used  on  this  point. 

"  6 — 7.  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the 
brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up ;  the  reeds  and 
flags  shall  wither.  The  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  everything  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall 
wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  The  Greek  says, 
"And  the  rivers  and  the  canals — aUiw^up^;?^,  trenches  or  ditches 


*  The  Septuagint,  when  discreetly  used,  is  an  inaportant  help  in  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Yet,  as  a  translation,  it  is  of 
very  unequal  value.  Many  parts  of  it  were  translated  by  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful men.  They  sometimes  mistook  the  sense  of  the  original,  or  invented 
glosses,  and  paraphrased  loosely  instead  of  translating  strictly.  The  text,  too, 
is  in  need  of  a  careful  revision.  As  a  version  it  is  far  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  admirable  one  made  under  King  James'  patronage,  and  far  less  worthy  of 
general  confidence. — [Editors  S.  P.  11.] 
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dug  for  irrigating  purposes — of  the  river  shall  disappear ;  and 
every  collection  of  water  shall  fail,  even  in  every  marsh  of 
cane  and  papyrus,  and  the  verdure  round  about  the  river,  and 
everything  scattered — or,  sown — through  the  river,  hlasted  hy 
the  winds,  shall  pine  away."  The  italics  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  prophet  had  before  said, — verse  1, — "The  Lord  rideth 
upon  a  swift  cloud,  and  shall  come  into  Egypt;  and  the 
idols.  (The  Sphynx  and  the  Pyramids?)  of  Egypt  shall  be 
moved  at  his  presence."  To  return — the  departure  of  the  river 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  artificial  trenches  are  but  conse- 
quences of  the  continuance  of  existing  causes,  already  men- 
tioned. The  marshes  must  cease,  by  changing  character, 
with  the  departure  of  the  waters ;  and  the  cane  and  papyrus  or 
paper-reed  being  aquatic  growths  fail  whenever  their  localities 
fail  of  water. 

"8.  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle 
into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
the  waters  shall  languish."  The  Greek  version  is  substantially 
the  same.  "  Tlie  fishers  shall  mourn,  and  mourn  also  shall 
those  casting  the  angle  into  the  river,  and  those  casting  the 
seine  and  the  net  shall  grieve."  When  their  resorts  shall  have 
become  an  arid,  sterile,  and  sultry  sand  plain,  the  fisher's  occu- 
pation will  be  gone. 

"  9 — 10.  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that 
weave  net  works,  shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be 
broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  and  ponds 
for  fish."  The  Greek, — "  And  confusion  shall  seize  those  work- 
ing in  fine  linen  and  those  working  in  flax.  They  shall  do 
these  things  in  sadness.  And  all  those  making  beer — iroiovvrsg 
q-ov  ^v^ov — shall  sorrow  and  fret  their  souls."  The  special  use  of 
flax  may  have  been — and  the  interpolation,  if  such  it  be,  in 
the  English  version  was  suggested  by  that  idea — to  prepare 
nets,  seines,  and  the  et  cetera  of  fishing  tackle  ;  but  the  general 
use  of  these  materials  was  the  same  as  that  in  other  nations, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  tents,  cordage,  etc. 
To  the  present  point  this  is  immaterial.  The  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  these  as  commodities  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  declining  fertility  of  the  river  lands. 
13 
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We  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  statement.  Beer — 
a  species  of  barley  beer — was  an  Egyptian,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  national  drink ;  and  its  specification 
here  is  worthy  of  note  for  that  reason,  though  it  does  not  occur 
in  King  James'  version.  The  Septuagint  translation,  besides, 
was  prepared  in  Alexandria,  most  probably  for  the  use  of 
the  resident  Jews  of  that  city ;  and  those  things  relating  to 
that  country,  accordingly,  are  more  accurately  given  in  that 
version.  Later,  one  Zosimus,  an  Egyptian,  wrote  in  Greek  a 
treatise  on  beer  making — De  Zythorum  Confectione — a  respect- 
able octavo  which  was  first  published,  we  believe,  in  1814. 
But  the  breweries  must  be  closed.  The  pilgrim  sands  must 
close  them ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  closing  them,  as 
grain  by  grain  of  comminuted  earth  drops  upon  the  treasured 
gift  of  the  Nile.  Tlie  breweries  must  be  closed  ;  the  fisheries 
abandoned  ;  the  factors  of  linen  lament  their  declining  trade  ; 
the  marshes  and  ditches  and  bogs  become  dry ;  the  river  turn 
from  its  course ;  the  sea  itself  retire  (it  is  now  retiring)  before 
the  on-pouring  tide  of  dust ;  and  the  whole  land  be  conquered 
by  the  literally  innumerable  host  of  invading  particles.  The 
pyramids  must  pass  away,  downwards ;  the  Sphynx  gaze  no 
longer  across  the  rising  plain  ;  the  Pillar  of  On  disappear 
forever;  tlie  magnificent  ruins  of  hundred-gated  cities  sink 
beyond  the  view  and  visitation  of  meditative  Volneys ;  and 
Egypt's  self  become,  Uke  Libya  of  old,  an  arida  nutrix  leonum. 

The  fifteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  points  to  these  things — 
"  Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt,  which  the  head 
or  tail,  branch  or  rush,  may  do."  According  to  the  Septuagint — 
"  And  there  shall  not  be  to  the  Egyptians  any  thing  which 
shall  make  (or  have)  head  and  tail,  beginning  and  end."  Gen- 
eral inefficiency  and  confusion  of  things  seems  to  be  the  idea — 
Egypt  desolate. 

Such  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  such  the  consummation  to 
be  wrought  by  natural  agencies ;  such  the  end,  foreseen  in  the 
beginning  by  the  eye  of  the  Eternal,  and  given  to  men  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago. — Egypt  desolate.  Such  is  a  problem 
for  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  future ;  but  not  the  only  problem. 
Egypt  shall  not  be  desolate  forever.    Even  this  apparently 
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eternal  seal  upon  her  destiny  is  to  be  broken.  ''And  the  Lord 
shall  smite  Egypt ;  he  shall  smite  and  heal  it.  *  -^  *  * 
In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria. 
4f    -X-     ^v     -X-     jj^  ^^^^  ^^y  giiall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt 

and  with  Assyria."  That  day,  however  distant  it  be,  will  yet 
arrive.  How,  is  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  When  ? 
It  will  be  in  the  distant  coming  time,  "  when  the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Back,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  earth's  day — some  millions  of 
years  ago — when  towering  forests  of  tropical  trees,  of  stupend- 
ous magnitude,  were  growing  up  rapidly,  and  being  as  rapidly 
disorganized,  forming  immense  masses  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter — dark,  oifensive  and  pestilential — back  in  that  early 
time,  we  say,  human  reason  would  have  staggered  under  the 
proposition  that  all  that  decay  and  death  was  one  of  the  wisest 
material  provisions  of  a  benevolent  Deity  for  the  future 
use  and  wants  of  man,  whose  creation  even,  at  that  time,  lay 
millions  of  years  in  the  future.  The  proposition,  however 
incredible,  was  true.  The  extensive  coal  deposits  were  formed 
in  that  way — coal,  the  great  substantial  agent  and  blessing 
of  modern  civilization.  Remove  it  now  and  productive  indus- 
try would  be  paralyzed.  Human  reason  is  now  equally  unable 
to  bear  the  ponderous  truth  that  in  the  wide  and  now  utterly 
worthless  waste  of  Zaharan  sand, — sterile,  desolate,  and  dead, — 
there  is  some  wise,  though  to  us  unseen,  prospective  provision 
of  Deity  which  is  to  prove  the  mainspring  to  some  future  and 
higher  civilization.  A  confident  reliance  on  the  omni-benevo- 
lence  and  omniscience  of  Deity  is  all  that  is  needed  to  give  us 
a  reason  and  a  hope.  He  has  never  done  anything  in  vain. 
Egypt's  desolation  will  be  but  a  step  in  the  advancement  of 
some  mighty  purpose  in  this  yet  mighty  future.  We  have  no 
philosophy  to  tell  how  this  removal  of  Egypt's  Burden  will  be 
effected ;  but  we  have  a  philosophy  to  tell  that  it  will  he  done, 
and  that  it  will  be  done  in  His  appointed  time. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

THE  KEVIVAL  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Heports  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Message  of 
Gov.  James  H.  Adams,  relating  to  Slavery  and  the  Sla/de 
Trade.  Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  and  be  printed 
together  for  distribution.  Columbia,  S.  C.  Steam  power 
press  Carolina  Times.     1857;  pp.  88.     8  vo.     , 

The  history  of  opinions  relating  to  African  Slavery  and  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  is  very  remarkable.  About  four  centuries 
ago  this  trade  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1481 
they  erected  their  first  fort  at  D'Elmina.  Gradually,  the 
English,  Dutch,  Danes,  French  and  our  own  New  Englanders, 
rivalled  the  Portuguese  in  their  zeal  for  this  traffic.  About 
ninety  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
a  student  of  Divinity  under  the  great  and  venerable  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  man  of  note  in  his  day, — for  a  time  a  pastor  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  subsequently,  till  his  death, 
in  Yermont, — preached  publicly  in  justification  of  the  slave 
trade.  We  may  consider  this  the  First  Chapter  of  the  history 
of  opinions  in  respect  to  this  subject,  embracing  a  period  of 
about  three  hundred  years,  during  which  the  traffic,  afterwards 
so  odious,  had  established  itself  firmly  in  the  respect  of  most 
Christian  nations.  All  along,  however,  from  the  beginning, 
there  had  not  been  wanting  individuals  who  objected  to  it  as 
inhuman.  In  New  England  itself,  no  doubt,  some  such  were  to 
be  found ;  and  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Searle  publicly  advo- 
cated the  traffic,  such  persons  in  Old  England  began  to  make 
their  voices  heard.  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenstone  and  Cowper, 
among  the  Poets,  and  Warburton,  Baxter,  Whitfield,  Wesley, 
and  others  among  Divines,  uttered  their  condemnation  of  the 
trade.  Granville  Sharp  began  his  public  eftbrts  in  1765.  Tlie 
Quakers,  in  England,  had  uttered  their  censure  as  early  as 
1727 ;  in  America,  they  had,  indeed,  done  this  long  before — viz., 
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in  1696.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1787  that  Clarkson  and 
"Wilberforce  began  their  earnest,  determined  and  combined 
efforts. 

That  very  year,  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina, 
anticipating  the  action  of  Congress  and  of  Great  Britain  by 
twenty  years,  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  more  slaves  into 
this  State,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  slave  and  an 
additional  fine  of  £100.  After  the  severest  struggles,  and  with 
infinite  difficulty,  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  and  their  coadju- 
tors, succeeded  i#  persuading  the  British  Parliament  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade.  Congress  having  passed  a  similar  act  a  short 
time  before.  In  France,  the  wildest  radicalism — the  most 
desperate  assertions  of  universal  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
— the  most  reckless  denial  of  all  authority,  human  and  Divine — 
began  about  this  time  to  shew  themselves,  as  the  results  both 
of  that  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  that  rapacity  of  the  courtiers, 
those  disputes  and  vices  of  the  clergy  which  had  sapped  the 
foundations  of  social  order ;  and  of  those  arguments,  and  that 
ridicule,  by  which  able  and  eloquent  writers  had,  for  some 
time,  been  assailing  all  the  ancient  establishments,  both  of 
Church  and  State,  and  laboring  to  introduce,  as  they  hoped,  a 
better  condition  of  affairs.  Yet,  France  did  not  then,  nor  for 
a  long  time,  apply  her  new  opinions  to  the  question  before  us. 
Not  till  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba  did  the  French  abolish 
the  slave  trade. 

We  may  consider  this  event  as  terminating  Chapter  the 
Second  of  this  remarkable  history.  From  a  general  advocacy 
of  the  traffic,  and  a  general  participation  in  it,  opinions  have 
so  far  worked  round  as  that  all  the  chief  maritime  powers  have 
declared  the  trade  to  l)e  piratical.  Henceforward  we  see 
them  united  in  efforts  to  put  it  down.  England,  pre-eminently 
zealous  against  the  traffic,  (with  how  inuch  honest  unselfishness 
it  is  hard  to  determine,)  declares  publicly  that  her  aim  is  not 
only  to  put  down  this  trade,  but  to  abolish  slavery  all  over 
the  world.  She  does  actually  abolish  it  in  her  West  India 
possessions..  And  there  arises  and  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  these  movements  of  the  governments,  (and  in  fact  as 
partly  producing  them,)  a  most  excited  and  furious  anti-slavery 
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crusade  in  England.  This  crusade,  our  Northern  States,  gradu- 
ally are  led  to  engage  in  with  a  fury  even  surpassing  that  of 
the  English;  and  the  whole  civilized  world  is  "agitated" 
with  a  view  to  a  universal  emancipation  of  the  African  slave. 
But  there  arises  out  of  all  this  agitation  a  counter  result ! 
There  is  developed  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  country 
a  complete  revolution  of  sentiment.  From  a  state  of  doubt 
and  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  position,  that  was  very  general 
among  the  religious  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  community, 
they  pass,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  S  Aptures,  to  a  calm 
and  quiet  conviction  that  their  slaveholding  is  not  condemned 
by  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  meanwhile,  England  per- 
ceives the  ruinous  error  of  her  West  India  policy;  and  France 
also  discovers  that  a  fresh  supply  of  African  labor  is  a  great 
necessity  to  her  colonies ;  and  both  together  with  our  own 
Government,  despair  of  being  able  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
by  their  combined  fleets.  And  Chapter  Third  of  the  History, 
which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  trace,  is  closing  now,  with 
an  open  and  determined  resort  on  the  part  of  France  to  the 
African  coast  for  dams  under  the  name  of  apprentices ;  with 
feeble  objections  by  England  to  the  course  of  her  "faithful 
ally,"  preparatory,  it  would  seem,  to  her  engaging  as  a  partner 
in  the  same  business;  and  with  a  frank  and  manly  avowal, 
amongst  ourselves,  of  the  necessity  and  rightfulness  of  re-open- 
ing the  slave  trade,  (wliicli  certainly  makes  conspicuous  the 
upright  and  honest  spirit  of  the  Southern  slaveholder,)  as  well 
as  with  some  actual  steps  towards  this  end  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  South- Western  States ! 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  very  able,  though  not 
perfectly  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  re-opening  the 
slave  trade,  which  is  presented  in  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Reports,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  must  refer  again 
to  that/' complete  revolution  of  sentiment,"  which  has  taken 
place  in  these  slaveholding  States ;  and  to  that  "  calm  and  quiet 
conviction,"  in  w^hich  we  have  asserted  that  the  conscience  of 
the  most  scrupulous  appears  to  have  found  repose.  That  senti- 
ment, so  calm  and  quiet  because  so  deep  and  settled,  is  the 
most  important  feature  perhaps  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
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South  regarding  this  whole  matter  of  slavery.  Extending,  as 
we  judge  it  does,  to  men  of  every  religious  creed,  and  uniting, 
as  we  judge  it  does,  the  whole  body  in  every  church  in  all  this 
fair,  broad  Southern  land,  it  constitutes  an  element  of  prodi- 
gious strength  in  every  possible  aspect.  It  prepares  the  whole 
people  to  stand  as  one  man.  It  is  a  conviction  that  will  make 
patriots,  and  if  need  were,  martyrs.  There  is  no  earthly  power 
that  can  overcome  a  whole  people  when  animated  by  such 
convictions  I 

But  what  is  thife  conviction  of  which  we  speak  ?  "What  is  the 
position  of  the  South  ?  We  apprehend  it  is  often  misconceived 
both  here  and  at  the  North.  There,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is 
often  understood  tliat  the  South  maintains  slavery  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  best  form  of  social  organization ;  to  be  the  form 
which  God  has  ordained  as  the  best  form  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  South  desires  out  of  pure  love  and  blind  reverence  for  the 
institution,  to  propagate  it  every  where.  And  here  too,  if  we 
mistake  not,  some  regard  this  conception,  not  only  as  the  preva- 
lent but  the  only  true  view  of  tlie  case.  Slavery  is  the  best 
form  of  society,  and  God  has  ordained  slavery,  especially  the 
slavery  of  the  African  race,  and  therefore  it  is  even  impious  not 
to  enslave  them.  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  is  not  the 
ground  upon  which  the  South  is  standing  up  with  a  unanimous 
and  profound  conviction  that  they  never  can  give  back  one 
inch.  Whether  slavery  be  or  be  not  the  best  form  of  society 
in  general ;  whether  w^e  ought  or  ought  not  to  make  positive 
efforts  to  extend  it  over  or  amongst  people  where  it  is  not 
already,  this  is  a  question  which,  we  judge,  that  our  Southern 
people  do  not  claim  to  have  investigated,  much  less  decided. 
The  South,  and  especially  the  great  Carolina  stateman's  late  im- 
mediate constituents,  are  often  charged  with  delighting  in  "  ab- 
stractions." But  this  certainly  is  one  "  abstraction"  which  we 
have  not  agreed  either  to  receive  or  reject.  It  may  have 
occurred  to  many  of  us  a  thousand  times,  that  equal  rights  to 
equal  things  for  all  men,  is  neither  a  possible  nor  a  desirable 
form  of  the  social  state  ;  that  all  communities  have  actually  to 
use  the  involuntary  labor  of  most  classes  of  their  people ;  that 
capital  and  labor  are  constantly  carrying  on  their  mutual  strug- 
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gle  in  every  country ;  and  that  in  our  l^ortliern  States  there 
are  likely  to  arise  some  very  peculiar  embarrassments  and 
dangers  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  as  soon  as  capital 
and  labor  have  both  grown  somewhat  bigger  and  stronger,  and 
the  war  between  these  now  infant  giants  shall  have  begun  to 
be  carried  on  in  earnest ;  but  certainly  we  have  not  undertaken 
to  decide  how  these  States  should  regulate  these  aifairs  of  their 
own.  The  South  never  has  meddled  with  such  questions, 
because  not  pertaining  to  her.  We  are  not  a  meddlesome,  im- 
pertinent people,  given  either  to  asking  questions  or  volunteer- 
ing advice  about  other  men's  affairs.  We  have  no  theories  of 
government  to  propagate  abroad.  As  to  the  whole  matter  of 
slavery  we  have  all  along  been  on  the  defensive.  The  only 
questions  which  we  have  endeavored  to  settle  are  such  as 
concern  ourselves,  and  our  own  duties  and  rights.  Accord- 
ingly the  position  of  tlie  South,  as  we  understand  it,  is,  that 
whatever  may  be  true  in  hypothetical  cases,  the  actual  case 
before  us  is  a  clear  one.  Whatever  may  be  true  or  false  of 
other  nations  generally, — whatever  of  other  Africans, — as  con- 
cerns those  Africans  who  live  amongst  us,  they  are  justly  held 
by  us  in  bondage.  Towards  them  we  have  duties,  over  them 
we  have  rights.  The  existing  relation  between  the  white  and 
the  black  man  in  these  Southern  States  is  a  necessary,  and  a 
just,  and  a  good  relation.  It  is  the  best  form  of  society  possible 
amongst  us.  It  is  good  not  only  for  us,  but  good  for  them. 
Evils,  and  some  of  them  great  ones,  evils  to  iis  and  evils 
to  them,  are  no  doubt  connected  incidentally  with  the  relation, 
(and  what  human  relation  is  without  incidental  evils  ?)  but  the 
relation  itself,  is  the  very  best  possible  for  both  the  races,  thus 
strangely  brought  together  in  God's  mysterious  Providence. 
Existing  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  end  of  this  relation 
would  necessarily  be  the  end  of  all  their  wonderful  progress — 
the  beginning  of  their  retrogression,  very  rapidly,  into  the  bar- 
barism out  of  which  we  have  been  God's  agents  in  partly  re- 
claiming them  ;  and  existing  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  us,  the 
end  of  this  relation  would  be  the  end  of  all  ability  on  our  and 
their  part  to  dwell  peaceably  together.  Tlierefore  the  relation 
is  good.    And  born  imder  it,  we  and  they  both  like  it ;  and 
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under  it,  all  things  taken  into  view,  we  and  they  constitute  to- 
gether, perhaps,  the  happiest  people  in  the  whole  world !     Such 
we  conceive  to  be  the  position  which  the  South  takes.     And  to 
that  portion  of  our  Northern  brethren  who  have  so  much  desire 
to  teach  us  how  unfortunate  and  miserable  our  lot  is,  and  also 
how  sinful  is  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  we  say,  you 
neither  know   the    facts  nor  comprehend  the  principles  of 
the    case.      It    is    you    that    need    instruction,    concerning 
every  part    of   the   subject.      And  there  are  thousands   of 
you,  whom  a  single  winter   spent  at  the   South,   would  be 
sufficient  to   emancipate  from   the  thraldom  of   your   preju- 
dices and  your  erroneous  conceptions.     "What  judgment  will 
history  pass    on    men,   who   suffered    themselves  to  be   de- 
ceived by  misrepresentations  about  things  not  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  their  own  homes  ?    These  deceived  thousands  are  vic- 
tims to  those  systematic  efforts  for  manufacturing  public  senti- 
ment, which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  self-confident  reformers 
of  society  at  the  Korth,  during  twenty-five  years  past,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  younger  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion there  have  been  educated.     But  there  are  thousands  of 
these  deceived  people,  whom  a  journey  of  three  days  might  un- 
deceive !     No  such  short  and  simple  process,  however,  would 
suffice  for  purging  the  vision  of  the  authors  of  this  system  of 
misrepresentation  and  delusion.     Tlieirs  is  the  total  blindness  of 
a  dogmatizing  fanaticism.* 

As  religious  editors,  we  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  discuss- 
ing in  our  pages,  a  question  which  in  several  important  aspects 
is  manifestly  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  question.  That 
the  question  has  been  raised,  we  very  much  regret,  because 


*  To  those  in  England  who  sympathized  with  the  ferocious  and  disorganizing 
principles  of  infidel  France  at  the  Rerolution,  Burke  gives  the  name  of  "new 
fanaticks  of  popular  arbitrary  power."  "Extraordinary  questions  of  law,''  (like 
the  dethroning,  or  as  they  called  it  the  cashiering  of  a  King,)  "  which  are  always 
pre-eminently  questions  of  dispositions,  of  means,  of  probable  consequences, 
rather  than  of  positive  rights,"  these  men  settled  without  any  difficulty,  for  be- 
ing blinded  by  their  fanaticism  they  saw  no  difficulty.  Not  one  of  them  doubted 
but  that  "nature  had  qualified  him  to  administer  in  extremities  this  critical, 
ambiguous,  bitter  potion  (of  Revolution)  to  a  distempered  State." 
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while  its  discussion  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  the  practical 
end  it  contemplates,  it  will  certainly  divide  public  opinion 
amongst  us,  and  this  division  must  tend  to  alienate  from  one 
another,  those  who  ought  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  agitate  the  question,  it  you  ap- 
prehend such  consequences  from  the  very  discussion?  We  an- 
swer, because  the  discussion  is  begun,  and  upon  one  side  is 
going  on  continually ;  and  because  we  would  see  our  Southern 
people  not  abandoning  their  now  impregnable  position  for  one 
which  they  cannot  hold.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  Their  report  is  able.  Their  motives 
are  pure  and  patriotic.  But  we  fear  that,  for  uncertain  results 
and  doubtful  advantages,  they  are  relinquishing  the  most  valu- 
able fruits  of  our  past  victories  in  this  mighty  conflict  with  the 
whole  civilized  world;  as  well  as,  the  most  indispensable  neces- 
sities for  fm-ther  conquests  by  us,  in  the  struggles  which  remain. 
We  stand  already  on  a  very  high  vantage  ground.  Our  posi- 
tion is  one  that  has  jjroved,  to  us  and  to  the  world  of  our  assail- 
ants, its  impregnable  strength.  The  South- must  not  forsake 
that  position.  We  feel  impelled,  as  her  sons,  to  speak  to  our 
mother!  We  shall  strive,  on  our  part,  in  speaking,  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  one  of  her  children. 

The  occasion  of  these  reports  was  furnished  by  certain  sug- 
gestions to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  contained  in  Gov. 
Adams'  Message,  December,  1857.  The  late  Governor's  argu- 
ment for  the  re-opening  of  the  trade,  as  quoted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Connnittee,  is,  briefly,  that  the  demand  for  cotton  is 
greater  than  the  South  can  meet,  not  for  want  of  land,  but 
labor ;  and  that  the  immediate  consequence  must  be  a  still 
higher  price  for  cotton,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  article  in 
other  countries  will  certainly  be  so  mucli  stimulated  as  finally 
to  furnish  a  foreign  supply  of  it,  and  in  time  to  destroy  our 
now  partial  monopoly.  England  and  France  are  already 
making  systematic  eftbrts  to  produce  cotton  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  Algeria.  Tlie  present  high  price  of  the  article  helps 
them  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  Tlie  true  policy  of  these 
Southern  States  is  to  have  the  price  reduced.  We  must  make 
up  for  this  reduction  by  making  larger  crops.    To  do  this,  we 
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want  more  labor ;  and  to  be  able  to  get  more  labor,  we  must 
cheapen  labor  by  getting  more  slaves  from  Africa.  To  the 
objection  that  this  would  be  wrong,  Gov.  Adams  replies  that 
slavery  has  benefited  those  now  here,  and  would  benefit  those 
to  be  brought.  To  the  objection  that  opening  this  trade  will 
lessen  the  value  of  slaves,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  institu- 
tion, he  replies  by  asserting  that  unrestricted  immigi*ation  has 
not  diminished  the  value  of  labor  in  the  North  West.  He 
maintains  that  the  Act  of  Congress,  which  declares  the  slave 
trade  piracy,  is  a  brand  upon  us  that  ought  to  be  removed ;  for, 
if  the  slave  trade  be  piracy,  then  our  slaves  must  be  plunder. 
And,  accordingly,  he  urges  the  State  to  withdraw  her  assent 
to  tliis  act,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  direct  condemnation  of  our- 
selves. He  regards  more  slaves  to  be  necessary  to  a  restoration 
of  the  South  to  an  equality  of  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  full  development  of  our  peculiar  form 
of  society ;  and,  therefore,  considers  that  we  are  bound  by  a 
most  sacred  obligation  to  give  that  form  of  society  the  means 
of  expansion,  and  to  press  it  forward  to  a  perpetuity  of  pro- 
gress. 

Keporting  favorably  to  the  Legislature  upon  these  views  and 
suggestions  of  his  late  Excellency,  the  majority  succinctly  re- 
view the  whole  course  of  British  policy  on  this  subject ;  the 
vastness  of  England's  former  colonial  resources  for  procuring  a 
supply  of  those  tropical  productions,  which  are  the  great 
demand  of  the  age ;  her  now  acknowledged  error  in  ruining  her 
West  India  Islands ;  the  failure  of  her  "  apprentice  "  system  for 
the  manumitted  slaved,  and  also  of  her  "  free  emigrant "  and 
"  coolie  "  system ;  and  the  now,  more  than  ever,  manifest  failure 
of  her  gigantic  eflforts  to  obtain  cotton  in  the  East  Indies.* 
Tliey  maintain,  that  failing  to  obtain  any  actual  release  from 
the  dilemma  into  which  she  has  fallen,  England  now  seeks  a 
comparative  result.  She  would  embarrass,  jeopardize  and 
cripple  us,  who  have  not  followed  her  example  ;  have  not  abol- 


*  The  gentlemen  of  the  majority  appear  to  differ  from  Gov.  Adams  upon  the 
question  of  fact,  regarding  the  past  success  and  the  probable  ftitUre  SticfcesiS  bt 
Great  Britain  in  growing  cotton  in  the  Bast  Indies. 
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ished  slavery  ;  and  so  are  continuing  to  supply  commerce  with 
the  products  which  civilization  demands  as  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Brazil  and  Cuba  she  also  includes  in  her  crusade  against 
slavery,  which  is  simply  a  scheme  for  self-compensation  for 
injuries  she  has  done  to  herself.  If  she  can  succeed  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  these  three  countries,  but  especially  amongst  us, 
then  will  all  other  countries  be  reduced  to  the  same  relatwe 
productive  capacity  with  herself. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  British  efforts  to  procure  the  aboH- 
tion  of  slavery  by  these,  the  only  three  slaveholding  powers  of 
America,  the  Majority's  Keport  dwells  upon  the  grounds  which 
England  certainly  had,  at  the  time  she  abolished  the  institution 
in  her  colonies,  to  believe  that  her  example  would  be  followed 
in  this  country.  The  hope  was  reasonable.  Confined  then  to 
but  a  few  States ;  debarred  from  increase  by  importation ;  un- 
popular at  home  ;  denounced  abroad ;  who  could  have  foreseen 
that  in  a  single  generation,  slavery  would  live  down  all  these 
obstacles  to  its  progress  ?  Tlie  reasonable  hope  of  the  British 
was  blasted.  Shortly  and  unexpectedly,  but  by  some  mighty 
impulse,  the  tide  of  abolition  was  checked  in  the  border  States 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and  slavery  in  these  Southern  States 
is  now  vindicating  the  majesty  of  its  power  in  the  very  neces- 
sities of  all  mankind. 

But  not  only  did  the  original  slave  States  continue  to  be 
such,  but  Florida  and  Louisiana  added  four  to  their  number. 
Texas  also,  notwithstanding  all  the  earnest  and  artful  eiForts  of 
England  to  make  out  of  her  a  rival  cotton  producing  country  at 
our  very  door,  whicli  should  use  free  and  not  slave  labor ;  pre- 
ferred to  hearken  to  nature's  voice,  and  the  cry  of  the  blood  in 
her  own  veins,  and  joined  herself  to  her  sister  States.  This  last 
direct  effort  of  Great  Britain  to  embarrass  slavery  amongst  us 
having  failed,  she  has  ever  since  been  resorting  to  indirect 
means.  She  is  stimulating  the  blind  fury  of  Northern  Aboli- 
tionists. Our  domestic  and  our  foreign  foes  are  in  league 
together.  And  both  by  treaty  stipulations  with  this  foreign 
nation,  and  by  legislative  enactments  on  the  part  of  our  own 
government  at  home,  is  it  attempted  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw our  Southern  institutions;  as  well  as  by  a  domestic 
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popular  agitation  which  has  long  heen  stirring  up  all  the  evil 
passions  of  the  nation,  and  filling  the  country  with  discord  and 
dissension.  Thus  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  of  Europe, 
has  been  for  half  a  century,  and  still  is  striving  to  ruin  us ; 
while,  at  home,  the  section  that  is  conducting  in  a  like  spirit 
towards  us,  is  soon  to  have  the  complete  control  of  this  govern- 
ment !  What  then  shall  the  South,  the  whole  united  South 
do  ?  The  report  answers,  that  they  must  shape  their  course, 
so  as  to  convert  our  enemies  into  friends,  through  a  double 
conviction  of  their  own  interests  and  our  rights. 

It  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  slavery  became  popular  at  the 
South  when  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar, 
hemp,  &c.,  became  profitable ;  but  that  it  became  also,  at  the 
same  time  beneficial  through  these  productions,  both  to  the 
North  and  to  Great  Britain.  Slavery  thus  depends  on  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  commerce  and  manufactures,  in 
their  turn,  depend  on  slavery.  For  the  rescue  of  slavery  then 
from  its  impending  dangers,  the  ways  and  means  of  supplying 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  cotton,  claim  our  earnest 
consideration.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  hitherto,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  necessity  of  its  fruits.  If  it  should  not  continue 
to  make  itself  necessary  hereafter,  it  must  be  abolished.  Now, 
if  the  demand  for  cotton  increases  and  slavery  cannot  propor- 
tionably  multiply  its  hands  and  arms,  so  as  to  furnish  the  needed 
supply  of  this  article,  mankind  will  be  forced  to  find  a  supply 
elsewhere,  and  slavery  will  thus  become  less  and  less  a  neces- 
sity. Our  present  partial  monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade,  there- 
fore calls  for  a  more  abundant,  and  thus  a  cheaper  supply  of 
labor,  and  this  necessitates  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  report  then  takes  up  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  the  true  interests,  first  of  South  Carolina,  and  then 
secondly^  of  the  whole  South,  and  then  thirdly^  of  the  whole 
world,  demand  an  increase  of  slaves  in  these  States.  It  is  urged 
that  in  this  State  alone,  we  have  5,000,000  acres  of  good  land 
not  in  cultivation,  of  which,  1,300,000  acres  are  rich,  but  unre- 
claimed swamp  and  river-bottom,  lying  in  the  malarious  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  where  no  agricultural  labor  but  that  of  the 
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negro  ever  can  subsist.  But  instead  of  our  having  the  requisite 
amount  of  negro  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  these  rich  lands, 
not  less  than  130,000  negroes  have  been  removed  to  the  west 
since  1820.  Dividing  the  sixty  years  of  the  United  States  cen- 
sus into  two  equal  periods  of  thirty  years,  our  slave  population 
increased  during  the  former  140  per.  cent.,  but  during  the  latter 
period  only  49  per  cent. ; — while  the  increase  in  the  south 
western  States  has  been  from  300  to  900  per  cent.  But  the 
majority  insist,  that  even  looking  at  the  South  as  a  whole,  there 
is  not,  now,  a  supply  of  the  labor,  and  there  is  not  the  natural 
prospect  of  a  supply,  hereafter,  of  the  labor  which  is  required. 
But  if  South  Carolina,  and  if  the  whole  South,  need  an  increase 
of  slaves,  so  does  all  the  world  need  that  this  supply  be  fur- 
nished. Why  should  all  the  world  be  required  to  pay  us  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  when  with  abundance  of  cheap 
labor  we  could  profitably  to  ourselves,  raise  it  for  them  at  ten 
cents  ?  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  world  to  sliut  Africa  out  of  its 
only  sphere  of  usefulness,  simply,  that  they  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  us  five  cents  more  for  every  pound  of  cotton,  making  in 
a  crop  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  a  difference  of 
$78,000,000  ?  And  then  the  report  dwells  on  the  well  known 
tremendous  consequences  which  agitate  England,  whenever 
her  manufactories  have  to  work  "short  time;"  and  asks,  what 
will  be  the  effects  on  England  and  the  North,  when  "short 
time"  shall  be  made  a  permanent  necessity  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased price  of  cotton  ?  Shall  Africa  be  left  in  her  barbarism 
and  all  to  ruin  Europe  and  America  ? 

A  mere  glance  is  taken  in  this  Report  at  the  leading  object 
of  Northern  policy,  which  is  to  settle  our  Territories  as  hireling 
States  and  to  bring  them,  as  such,  into  this  Union,  more  rapidly 
than  the  South  can  introduce  slave  States.  They  have  a 
smaller  original  area  and  a  larger  original  population,  and 
besides,  they  receive,  annually,  from  four  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand European  emigrants  to  swell  their  numbers,  while  we  have 
not  received  for  fifty  years  a  single  negro !  And  if  in  the 
existing  struggle,  this  advantage  is  to  be  preserved  by  our  own 
consent  and  co-operation,  the  Report  says,  it  would  be  wise 
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for  us  to  eiit§r  into  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  our  days, 
and  to  bespeak  from  some  chosen  historian  a  becoming  record 
of  our  decay  and  subjugation. 

Tlie  remainder  of  this  able  report  is  occupied  in  urging  that 
this  State  should  exert  its  influence  with  Congress,  through  its 
Senators  and  Representatives,  for  the  repeal  of  all  acts  prohi- 
biting the  slave  trade,  and  of  all  treaty  stipulations  whatever 
on  the  subject :  because,  we  do  by  our  owti  acquiescence  in 
those  acts,  denounce  ourselves  as  pirates,  since  time  cannot 
sanctify  wrong,  and  since  if  the  slave  trade  is  piracy  then  slaves 
are  plunder; — because  again,  these  treaty  stipulations  are  unjust 
to  the  South  as  taking  away  from  her  the  ability  to  use  the 
new  territories  acquired  by  this  government ;  and  as  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  stigmatize  and  hold  us  up  to  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind  ; — and  because,  also,  these  treaties  do  consti- 
tute one  of  those  entangling  alliances  with  a  foreign  nation 
against  which  the  Father  of  his  country  has  warned  us. 

There  is  also,  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Report,  an  inci- 
dental and  very  brief  reference  to  four  objections  to  the  slave 
trade,  viz :  the  general  inhumanity  and  injustice  of  it ;  the 
sufferings  it  involves  in  the  involuntary  separation  of  the  negro 
from  his  relatives ;  the  sufferings  it  involves  in  the  horrors  of 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sufferings  it  involves 
in  the  interior  wars  which  it  occasions.  The  third  of  these  is 
the  only  one  which  we  understand  the  Report  to  admit  as 
having  any  real  force.  The  others  are  referred  to  as  "  alleged" 
or  "  supposed."  This  third  one,  the  sufferings  of  the  passage, 
it  is  said,  could  all  be  reduced  by  proper  arrangements  to  the 
mere  ordinary  inconvenience  of  tlie  sea  voyage  to  which  emi- 
grants from  Europe  are  all  subjected. 

"We  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  we  think  in  the 
spirit  of  candor  and  fairness,  stated  the  contents  of  the  Majority's 
Report.  Before  proceeding  to  a  statement  of  the  contents 
and  scope  of  the  Minority's  argument,  we  take  occasion  here  to 
remark  that  while  we  admit  the  eloquence  and  force  with 
which  many  of  these  views  are  put  forth,  yet  we  are  constrained 
to  regard  the  Report  as  a  signal  failm'e,  viewed  simply  as  the 
discussion  of  a  great  question  of  State  policy.    It  seems  to  us 
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that  tlie  whole  argument  lacks  the  quality  of  practical  wisdom. 
It  theorizes  too  much.  Take,  for  example,  the  long  and  minute 
explanation  of  the  British  scheme  respecting  us.  They  have 
ruined  their  own  Islands,  and  now  they  go  round  about  continu- 
ally in  all  manner  of  circuitous  ways  with  a  view  to  reducing 
these  slaveholding  States  to  the  same  relative  productive  capa- 
city with  their  Islands.  Not  being  able  to  procure  any  actual 
release  from  the  dilemma  into  which  she  brought  herself  by 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  she  now  seeks  this  com- 
parative result.  This  is  the  key  to  her  policy.  IS^ow,  we  say 
this  whole  theory  is  as  circuitous  as  is  the  policy  it  charges  on 
England !  The  simple  explanation  of  all  Great  Britain  has 
done  or  would  do  regarding  us,  is  just  this:  She  acts  from 
the  instinct  of  British  abolition  sentiment  and  from  the  instinct 
of  British  commercial  jealousy.  She  is  mad  with  fanaticism 
about  African  Slavery ;  but  there  is  a  method  in  her  madness. 
She  wants  cotton,  free  grown  if  she  can  get  it ;  but,  any  how 
and  by  any  means,  cheap  ;  and  to  get  it  cheap  she  must  have 
more  markets  for  it  than  one.  How  can  this  Report  maintain 
both  that  cotton  is  the  great  necessity  of  the  world,  and  yet 
that  England,  who  is  at  once  the  mistress  and  the  merchant  for 
a  very  great  part  of  the  world,  is  actually  desirous  to  destroy 
our  capacity  to  produce  the  article  ? 

We  submit  also,  that  the  same  lack  of  practical  good  sense 
appears  to  characterize  the  plan  suggested  for  preventing  the 
world  from  finding  out  a  substitute  for  slavery  as  its  cotton 
producer.  The  Report  seems  to  imply  that  if  the  price  can 
only  be  kept  from  rising  too  high,  the  world  will  leave  to  us 
the  business  of  growing  its  cotton,  but  that  otherwise  a  substi- 
tute will  be  summoned  to  take  our  place.  Can  the  British 
government,  or  can  the  French  government  (for  these  consti- 
tute the  world  in  regard  to  this  matter)  do  any  thing  more  that 
they  are  not  now  already  doing  for  the  supply  of  this  substitute? 
Are  they  now  so  content  with  their  condition  of  dependence 
upon  our  market  for  cotton,  that  if  we  will  but  open  the  slave 
trade  again  and  so  cheapen  cotton  somewhat,  they  will  no 
longer  seek  to  raise  cotton  in  the  East  Indies  or  Algeria?  If 
we  get  rich  whenever  short-staple  cotton  is  worth  ten  cents. 
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will  they  not  think  it  might  be,  even  at  that  price,  profitable  to 
their  subjects? 

But  it  is  with  the  utmost  gravity,  that  the  authors  of  this 
report  set  forth  this  plan.  It  is  presented  not  simply  in  the 
light  in  which  we  have  just  been  considering  it,  but  as  the  dis- 
tinct and  definite  answer  to  "  the  great  question,  What  is  to  be 
done?" — to  the  "great  question.  What  measures  should  be 
taken  by  the  South  to  rescue  slavery  from  its  impending 
dangers  ?"  (See  pp.  IT  and  18.)  I^ow,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
issue  is  ''presented  to  the  South  and  the  South  alone," ^ the 
issue  made  with  us  by  "  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  of 
Europe,  leagued  with  that  section  of  the  United  States  which  is 
soon  to  have  the  government  in  its  own  hands,"  (see  p.  17) ; — 
this  great  issue  being  made  with  the  South  respecting  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery,  do  these  gentlemen  seriously  mean  to  say, 
as  wise  and  practical  men,  that  they  consider  "  the  only  rescue 
for  slavery  from  its  impending  dangers"  is  to  seek  to  re-open 
the  slave  trade  ?  Tliey  do  say  it,  if  we  have  not  totally  misap- 
prehended the  meaning  of  their  language.  Now,  for  ourselves, 
we  are  not  men  of  war,  but  of  peace.  Yet  looking  forth  Irom 
our  quiet  retreat  upon  the  turmoil  with  which  this  controversy 
has  filled  the  country,  and  regarding  the  real  issue  that  is  before 
us  in  the  light  of  all  history ;  we  say,  that  no  such  scheme  as 
this  can  rescue  slavery  from  its  dangers,  and  that,  in  our  poor 
judgment,  nothing  can  hinder  this  controversy  from  being 
finally  referred  to  the  "  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword,"  ex- 
cept, in  the  mercy  of  God  to  our  country  and  the  human  race, 
there  should  be  brought  about  a  great  change  of  moral  senti- 
ments and  opinions  at  the  North. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  by  far  the  greatest  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  the  Report  applies  to  its  general  tone  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the  question.  Not 
only  does  it  make  light  of  all  objections  to  the  slave  trade  on 
such  grounds  as  its  inhumanity  and  injustice,  speaking  of  the 
cruel  wars  of  the  interior,  and  the  forced  separation  of  the 
captives  from  children  or  parents  as  "  supposed  evils,"  (p.  41,) 
but  it  broadly  asserts  that  "it  is  now  conceded  throughout  the 
Southern  States  that  the  slave  trade  does  not  violate  the  prin- 
15 
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ciples  either  of  humanity  or  justice."  (P.  39.)  It  also  affirms 
that  "  ISTo  element  of  morals  or  religion  enters  into  the  question 
whether  South  Carolina  needs  a  further  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa.  It  stands  recorded  in  our  statutes,  that  we  have 
no  scruples  of  this  sort.  And  the  undivided  opinion  of  South 
Carolina  is  that  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  and 
their  being  made  to  cultivate  our  soil  under  the  equitable  laws 
which  control  and  protect  our  commonwealth,  would  violate 
no  law  of  God  nor  any  principle  of  justice."  (P.  20.)  "We 
regret,  exceedingly,  that  the  majority  should  have  been  led  in 
the  earnestness  of  argume^nt  and  in  their  patriotic  zeal,  to  make 
such  strong  statements.  Tliat  they  are  far  too  strong  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  in  the  history  of  these  very  Reports.  Tlieir 
being  laid  on  the  table,  without  discussion,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  together  for  distribution,  shews  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  them,  respecting  which  tlie  opinion  of  South  Carolina 
was  not  undivided.  One  part  certainly  of  that  "  something  " 
is  this  very  point  of  the  immorality  of  the  slave  trade.  Our 
people  do,  undoubtedly,  make  the  distinction  which  Gov. 
Adams  and  the  majority  repudiate,  between  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  As  respects  even  tlie  former,  public  sentiment 
amongst  us  is  better  than  some  of  our  laws,  and  makes  some 
of  these  laws  a  dead  letter,  because  they  were  suitable  only  to 
the  barbarous  character  of  our  slave  population  at  the  time 
they  were  made.  But  as  respects  the  latter,  public  sentiment 
amongst  us  regards  certain  features,  which  appear  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  it,  with  horror.  Those  "  wars,  to  which  the  trade 
undoubtedly  gives  rise  in  Africa,"  and  also  those  "involuntary 
separations  of  the  negro  from  his  relatives,"  are  not  estimated 
as  mere  "  supposed  "  evils.  Those  "  involuntary  separations," 
when  they  occur  amongst  our  slaves  here,  our  community  does 
not  regard  with  any  tiling  like  indifference.  There  is  not  one 
member  of  this  Majority,  we  are  sure,  who  so  regards  them; 
or,  who  would  for  any  reason  short  of  imperious  necessity  or 
else  flagrant  crime,  consent  to  such  a  separation  amongst  his  own 
slaves!  And  though  we  aU  know  that  our  slavery  has  made 
the  negro,  in  respect  to  his  social  feelings,  a  very  far  superior 
being  to  what  the  negro  is  in  Africa  ;  still,  we  all  know  and  we 
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all  feel,  that  there,  also,  he  is  a  man,  and  that  thongh  a  very 
degraded  savage,  the  mother,  at  least,  loves  her  child ! 

We  object,  therefore,  very  strenuously,  to  there  being 
ascribed  to  South  Carolina  any  such  attitude  on  these  moral 
questions,  because  it  is  both  unjust  to  the  State  and  injurious 
to  us  in  our  battle  with  the  world.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
for  a  moment,  that  although  it  may  terminate  in  an  appeal  to 
force,  this  has  been  from  the  first  and  still  is  a  moral  conflict. 
We  lose  strength  whenever  we  abandon  the  ground  of  justice 
and  of  truth.  The  South  cannot  aiford  in  such  a  struggle  as  this, 
to  lose  the  approbation  of  the  King  of  nations  and  the  support  of 
His  Word  against  all  her  foes.  We  feel  sure  that  the  gentlemen 
of  this  Majority  do  not  really  entertain  the  sentiments  w^iich  these 
portions  of  their  Report  would  seem  to  imply.  We  feel  equally 
sure  that  the  respected  writer  of  it  has  not  intentionally  given 
to  his  eloquent  production  that  air  it  wears,  of  coldly  and  care- 
lessly determining  grave  questions  of  humanity  and  of  justice 
upon  mere  grounds  (and  those  doubtful  grounds  at  best)  of 
State  policy;  that  air  it  wears  of  representing  Dollars  and 
Cents,  or  any  other  material  interests  to  be  the  great  interests 
of  society  amongst  us !  He  knows  as  well  and  doubtless  feels 
as  sensibly  as  we  do,  that  great  as  is  the  value  to  the  South  of 
her  partial  monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade,  great  as  is  the  value 
to  her  of  her  present  enviable  (and  we  think  envied)  condition 
of  prosperity  and  peace  in  all  her  borders  and  amongst  all 
classes  of  her  people ;  yet,  she  has  a  higher  and  nobler  and 
more  valuable  interest  to  preserve — namely,  her  interest  in 
honor  and  duty  and  truth. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  Minority  begins  by  stating  the  stand  point 
from  which  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  writer,  (J.  Johnston  Petti- 
grew,  Esq.,)  the  recommendations  of  Gov.  Adams  were  to  be 
viewed.  Had  he  been  considering  them  as  a  member-of  the 
King's  council  for  Ashanti  or  Dahomey ;  looking  at  the  degra- 
dation of  the  miserable  Africans  there,  as  compared  with  their 
four  millions  of  enslaved  descendants  here,  robust,  fed,  clothed, 
cared  for  when  sick  and  aged,  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
religion  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enlightenment  of 
an  advancing  civilization ;  he  might,  as  a  friend  of  Africa,  have 
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advocated  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade.  But  objects  nearer 
home  have  profounder  claims  upon  his  sympathy.  He  views 
the  subject  as  a  legislator  of  South  Carolina  bound  to  legislate 
for  her  good,  and  not  that  of  the  African  Continent.  Looking 
at  tlie  subject  from  tliis  point  of  view,  he  finds  it  necessary 
iirst  to  remove  certain  obstacles  to  a  clear  vision,  which  under 
the  guise  of  arguments  stand  in  the  way  of  our  true  perception 
of  our  interest  and  duty.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  these  illusions,  because  our  habit  of  repelling  with  indigna- 
tion the  impertinent  attacks  of  our  enemies,  renders  it  difficult 
for  us  to  regard  any  question  connected  with  slavery  in  that 
light  of  impartial  and  dispassionate  reason,  which  and  which 
alone  the  emergency  demands.  The  first  of  these  is  the  opinions 
on  one  branch  or  on  anotlier  of  this  whole  question  of  slavery 
which  the  outside  world  may  entertain.  Their  information  is 
not  correct;  tlieir  judgment  not  impartial.  Neither  the  Abso- 
lutists nor  the  Democrats  of  Europe, — neither  the  fanatics 
of  England  nor  those  of  the  North,  should  liave  any  influence 
upon  us,  when  for  one  or  for  another  reason  they  denounce  us 
and  our  institutions.  And  very  necessary  is  it  for  us  now,  not 
to  follow  the  false  lights  which  England  and  France  are  hold- 
ing out  to  us  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  The  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  our  enemies  is  not 
that  of  imitation.  Never  was  any  system  entertained  by  en- 
lightened nations  so  disgraceful  to  humanity  and  so  devoid  of 
any  mitigating  features,  as  their  system  of  Coolie  and  Appren- 
tice traffic.  Even  in  its  most  barbarous  days,  the  slave  trade 
had  some  redeeming  features ;  there  was  room  to  hope  for 
eventual  good.  But  this  traffic  is  worse  tliaii  the  worst  West 
India  Slavery,  for  the  hirer  of  these  apprentices  is  not  restrained 
either  by  the  kindness  wdiich  every  man  naturally  feels  to  his 
own  family,  black  and  wdiite,  or  by  that  impulse  which  always 
prompts  a  man  to  preserve  his  own  property.  For  the  hrst 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  system  has  been  devised 
•which  encourages  the  master  to  work  his  slaves  to  death  in  a 
specific  number  of  years.  Far  from  following  their  example, 
the  conduct  of  these  Abolitionists  should  rouse  in  us  only  a 
horror  of  their  systematic  cruelty  and  their  hollow  hypocrisy. 
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The  second  fallacious  idea^  wliich  the  Minority  brush  out  of 
their  way,  is  the  idea  suggested  by  Gov.  Adams  that  the  epithet 
piracy,  applied  to  the  slave  trade,  stigmatizes  our  property  in 
slaves  as  plunder.  The  distinction  is  a  broad  one  between  malit/m 
m  se^  and  malum  jyrohibit/um.  That  law  of  nations  which  makes 
the  slave  trade  piracy  has  no  reference,  and  can  in  no  way  apply 
to  our  slaves.  Washington  and  the  other  great  Southrons  of  his 
day  were  equally  removed  from  the  two  extremes  of  stigmatizing 
their  own  property  as  plunder,  and  of  ascending  the  same  platform 
with  the  heroes  of  the  middle  passage,  llie  fraud  and  violence 
which  there  may  have  been  in  the  inception  of  our  title  to  this 
property  no  more  vitiates  that  title,  than  is  the  title  to  perhaps 
every  particular  acre  of  land  in  Europe  vitiated  by  the  tears  of 
despoiled  widows  and  orphans  which  have  bedewed  some  one  or 
other  of  its  links.  To  impugn  the  title  to  these  acres,  in  the 
present  possessor,  is  to  fall  into  the  slough  of  socialism.  There 
is  little  reason,  therefore,  for  this  sensitiveness  on  our  part  at 
the  epithet  of  piracy  which  our  fathers  affixed  to  the  slave  trade* 

A.  third  idea  calculated  to  influence  the  question  upon  other 
grounds  than  its  merits  is,  that  if  the  trade  were  now  open  we 
would  be  unwilling  to  close  it,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
re-opened.  Tlie  report  controverts  the  premise  of  this  argu- 
ment. The  considerations  unfavorable  to  this  traffic  whicli  put 
an  end  to  it  amongst  us  in  1787,  would  probably  prevail  now 
to  put  it  down.  But  granting  the  premise  the  conclusion  does 
not  follow.  Governments  are,  with  reason,  chary  of  meddling 
with  labor,  the  most  delicate  of  all  questions  they  have  to  touch. 
If  the  trade  were  in  operation  we  might  hesitate  to  revolutionize 
our  system.  Our  ancestors  however  did  cautiously  close  the 
trade.  South  Carolina  anticipated  the  action  of  Congress  by 
twenty  years.  Every  member  of  Congress  from  this  State  voted 
for  the  measure,  save  one,  and  he  differed  on  a  point  of  detail. 
The  proper  inference  to  draw  from  their  conduct  would  be  to 
leave  our  system  of  labor  in  its  present  flourishing  and  prosper- 
ous condition. 

The  main  question  is  now  before  us — "Will  the  re-opening  of 
the  Slave  Trade  benefit  South  Carolina  ? 

The  first  a/rgument^  considered  by  the  Minority,  is  the  one 
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detailed  pretty  fully  above,  regarding  the  necessity  of  cheapen- 
ing the  price  of  cotton.  Tlie  report  admits  that  the  re-opening 
of  this  trade  would  cheapen  laborers,  but  denies  that  this  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  cheapen  labor  and  so  cheapen  cotton.  The 
increase  of  labor  would  not  be  proportionate  to  the  increase  of 
laborers,  because  of  the  manifest  inferiority  of  what  woidd  be 
imported.  I^ot  only  the  specified  number,  deemed  necessary 
to  be  added  to  our  laborers,  must  be  imported,  but  an  additional 
number  to  give  the  additional  amount  of  labor  demanded.  Add 
to  this  a  still  further  additional  number  to  compensate  for  the 
deterioration  in  character  and  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  our  own 
educated  and  civilized  negi-oes,  to  be  certainly  produced  by  the 
introduction  amongst  them  of  many  thousands  of  idle,  slovenly, 
insubordinate  barbarians.  The  nett  profits  of  this  deteriorated 
slave  labor  would  therefore  be  less  than  of  slave  labor  as  at 
present  amongst  us; — for,  a  plantation  of  slaves  would  eat, 
drink  and  wear  as  much  after,  as  before  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  cost  of  medical  advice  would  be  as  great  as  ever. 
The  actual  running  expense,  then  of  growing  a  certain  amount 
of  cotton  would  be  greater,  and  the  nett  profits  (which  are  all 
that  benefit  a  people  who  produce  to  export)  would  be  two  de- 
grees less.  Thus,  the  re-opening  of  tlie  slave  trade  would  not 
cheapen  cotton.  But  it  would  reduce  the  value  of  our  slaves, 
according  to  the  plain  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  that  when  a  certain  quantity  of  any  article  is  in  the 
market,  the  natural  effect  of  introducing  an  additional  quantity 
of  the  same  is  to  diminish  its  previous  value.  Tims,  if  to  the 
400,000  slaves  which  we  now  have  in  this  State  100,000  more 
from  Africa  were  added,  the  loss  in  market  value  of  the  400,000 
would  be  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  And  then  as 
soon  as  the  demand  for  labor  should  be  supplied,  there  would 
inevitably  ensue  an  instantaneous  and  a  vast  depression,  till 
the  extreme  point  were  reached  where  capital  invested  in  the 
trade  would  yield  no  greater  return  than  if  invested  in  any 
other  branch  of  commerce.  Tlie  report  then  discusses  at  some 
length  the  question  who  would  benefit  by  cheap  cotton ;  shews 
that  the  price  of  our  great  staples  is  not  much  higher  than  we 
may  reasonably  demand,  the  price  of  every  thing  else  in  the 
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commercial  world  having  risen  also  through  a  combination  of 
causes,  some  real,  some  fictitious  and  transitory; — that  the 
increase  of  a  few  cents  in  the  pound  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance  to  the  manufacturer,  the  prime  cost  of  the  article 
being  only  a  small  portion  of  the  price  he  imposes  on  his  cus- 
tomers for  the  manufactured  goods; — that  the  objection  to 
slave-cotton  with  the  vast  majority  of  Europe  is  really  from 
their  apprehensions  as  to  the  stability  of  slavery,  their  prevalent 
idea  being  that  Southern  society  slumbers  on  a  volcano; — ^that 
England  and  France  can  never  deprive  us  of  our  monopoly ;  — 
and  that  not  only  is  no  great  evil  impending  over  us  which  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton  could  avert,  but  that  if  the  price 
were  reduced  it  would  be  the  British  manufacturer  alone  who 
would  reap  the  benefit. 

Tlie  second  argument  is,  that  we  suffer  under  a  deficiency  of 
negro  labor,  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  our  slaves  to  the  West. 
The  Report  denies  that  any  such  ruinous  consequences  appear 
as  are  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Instead  of  mansions  crumbling 
and  plantations  gone  to  ruin  from  want  of  labor,  every  where 
prosperity  is  visible,  every  where  lands  have  risen  in  value, 
every  where  wealth  is  accumulating  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
drafts  on  our  resources  by  summer-ahsenteeism^  the  invested 
capital  would  be  immense.  But  admit  the  statement — does 
the  slave  trade  offer  a  remedy  ?  Our  agricultural  staples  are 
Rice,  Sea  Island  Cotton  and  Upland  Cotton.  The  two  first  are 
necessarily  confined  to  a  small  territory,  and  constitute  a  real 
monopoly.  Tlie  cost  of  labor  is  a  small  item — the  consumer 
pays  for  it,  not  the  producer.  The  idea,  then,  of  moving  else- 
where to  cultivate  these  two  staples  is  preposterous.  As  to  the 
third  staple,  viz. :  Upland  Cotton,  the  Report  shews  that  three 
elements  enter  into  price.  1.  The  passive  element,  land,  &c. 
2.  The  active  element,  labor,  &c.  3.  Transportation ;  but,  that 
only  one  of  these  can  be  concerned  in  causing  the  transfer  of 
our  labor  to  the  West.  That  one  is  the  greater  productiveness 
of  some  of  the  lands  there.  Now,  will  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade  afford  us  any  remedy  for  this  ?  It  would  not.  Time  is 
the  sure  remedy,  for  it  will  work  the  two-fold  operation  of 
raising  the  price  of  lands  in  the  West,  and  of  wearing  them 
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out.  It  should  be  tlie  ambition  of  our  statesmen,  however,  to 
apply  another  remedy,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
rendering  some  one  or  all  three  of  the  elements  of  price  more 
efficient  at  home.  Improve  the  soil,  improve  the  slave, 
improve  the  means  of  transportation — these  constitute  the 
remedy  suggested  by  the  Minority. 

The  third  argument  is,  that  to  re-open  the  trade  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  non-slaveholder.  This  is,  of  all 
arguments,  the  weakest.  The  poor  man,  who  holds  no  slaves, 
has  no  source  of  wealth  but  his  own  labor ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  trade,  it  is  maintained,  will  be  to  cheapen  labor.  If  it 
cheapen  the  labor  that  is  to  be  bought,  it  will  also,  in  like  pro- 
portion, cheapen  the  labor  that  is  to  buy.  It  would  be  hard  to 
shew  how  this  can  benefit  the  poor  man  that  holds  no  slaves. 

These  are  all  the  arguments  for  re-opening  the  trade.  Let 
us  now  consider  objections  to  this  scheme. 

The  first  objection  arises  from  the  number  of  Africans  it  will 
require.  The  end  proposed  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  slave 
staples,  say  to  one-half.  Tlien  you  must  double  the  amount  of 
labor,  which  is  now,  say  four  millions  slaves,  by  importing  four 
millions  of  negroes  from  Africa.  But,  you  must  add  something  to 
make  up  for  their  want  of  efficiency.  Tliree  American  negroes 
are  certainly  equal  to  four  Africans ;  the  number,  then,  to  be 
imported  will  be  four-thirds  of  four  millions.  But  the  value  of 
our  four  millions  will  be  reduced  by  contamination  at  least 
one-fourth,  which  will  require  an  additional  importation  of 
four-thirds  of  one  million — making  the  whole  number  required, 
in  order  to  double  our  labor,  equal  to  four-thirds  of  four  mil- 
lions added  to  four-thirds  of  one  milhon.  But  labor  is  but  one 
element  of  price.  To  reduce  the  price  of  slave  produce,  the 
slave  trade  must  affect  the  cost  also  of  land  and  transportation. 
Now,  allow  that  land  and  transportation  contribute  two-fifths 
to  price,  and  leave  for  labor  the  other  three-fifths.  The  reduc- 
tion upon  this  two-fifths  of  the  price,  (which  two-fifths  equal,  of 
course,  two-thirds  of  the  labor  element,)  will  call  for  an  addi- 
tional importation  of  two-thirds  of  four  millions  of  American 
slaves,  equal  to  four-thirds  of  two-thirds  of  four  millions  of 
African  slaves.    The  grand  total,  therefore,  of  importation  to 
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accomplish  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  price  of  slave  staples 
will  thus  be  four-thirds  of  four  millions  plus  four-tliirds  of  one 
miW-iow,  plus  four- thirds  of  two-thirds  of  four  millions,  equal  to  ten 
and  two-ninths  millions  !  Those  who  are  surprised  at  the  result 
must  remember  that  political  problems  involve  more  than  one 
condition,  and  are  not  to  be  solved  by  simple  arithmetic.  The 
calculus  would  be  a  much  more  suitable  instrument  for  inves- 
tigation. The  project,  of  course,  never  could  go  so  far.  Long 
before  it  could  reach  this  point  the  market  of  slaves  would  be 
glutted ;  slave  labor  worthless — nay,  an  incubus  ;  cotton  down 
to  five  or  six  cents ;  the  English  manufacturer  bloated  with 
wealth ;  the  planter  not  able  to  buy  provisions  or  clothing  for 
his  slaves ! 

The  second  ohjectioii  is  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
population  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  land.  So  fai* 
from  being  that  paragon  of  all  virtues  which  Abolitionists,  in 
their  cant,  represent  the  African  in  his  native  land  to  be,  he  is 
rather  a  sanguinary  barbarian,  with  whom  polygamy,  theft, 
violence  and  deceit,  are  virtues.  Such  is  the  population  which, 
chattering  a  foreign  tongue,  is  to  be  distributed  in  millions 
throughout  the  land  ! 

The  Report  proceeds  to  consider  the  efi'ect  of  this  importation 
upon  0U7'  present  slaves^  not  in  the  economical  point  of  view 
before  looked  at,  but  in  the  moral  aspect,  which  does  also  so 
directly  influence  their  pecuniary  value.  We  have  a  succint, 
but  clear  statement  of  the  powerful  operation  of  our  civilization 
and  of  our  Christianity  upon  this  Barbarian  race,  during  the  half 
century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  slave  trade  ceased  to  bring 
in  its  "]^ew  Negroes."  The  American  Kegro  is  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  the  same  being  he  was.  Labor  is  no  longer  so  repug- 
nant to  his  disposition  as  to  require  the  constant  terror  of  the 
lash  to  impel  him  to  undertake  it.  He  feels  an  interest  in  the 
soil  he  cultivates,  and  recognises  the  solidarity  uniting  himself 
and  his  master.  "Whenever  kindly  treated,  he  is  attached  to 
the  family ;  is  proud  of  his  young  master  and  mistress ;  and  there 
are  none  to  greet  them  with  a  warmer  welcome,  or  a  face  beam- 
ing with  more  joy,  when  they  return  home  at  their  school  vaca- 
tions, than  the  old  servants  of  the  household.  He  is  unac- 
16 
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quainted  alike  witli  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  freedom ;  and 
in  most  cases  sees  nothing  either  to  envy  or  to  respect  in  those 
of  his  own  color  whom  he  sees  in  that  position.  He  regards 
the  white  man  as  belonging  to  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
Obedience  to  the  white  man  has  become  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture,— he  obeys  not  from  fear  but  education.  His  moral 
nature  is  instructed.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  work-animal. 
He  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
although  a  slave  he  is  still  a  responsible  moral  agent.  Into  the 
midst  of  this  people  whose  moral  as  well  as  physical  guardians 
we  are,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  class  of  creatures  who  will 
do,  not  what  they  are  commanded,  but  what  they  are  forced 
to  do ;  who  recognize  no  duties ;  who  have  never  heard  of 
laws ;  to  whom  industry  is  unknown ;  who  are  yet  to  learn 
that  treachery  and  bloodshedding  are  wrong  ;  who  have  been 
torn  from  their  native  land,  and  transferred  to  a  strange  soil 

and  climate,  to  obey  the  behests  of  a  strange  master  !  What 
must  be  the  effect  upon  our  slaves  ?  Those  wlio  anticipate  only 

the  elevation  of  the  new  slaves,  forget,  how  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  faster  and  more  easily  than  good  examples  im- 
prove. Tlie  great  improvement  we  have,  under  Providence, 
been  the  means  of  effecting,  is  due  very  nmch,  to  the  fact  that 
the  slave  trade  never  did  flourish  nnich  in  this  country,  and  has 
for  many  years  past  been  suppressed.  He-open  this  flood  gate 
of  impurity,  and  all  that  we  have  accomplished  in  half  a  century 
would  be  lost  and  the  cheapest  defence  of  our  institution 
sacrificed  to  a  mere  experiment. 

The  effect  of  this  importation  upon  masters  and  upon  th^ 
State  at  large  are  described  with  so  mucli  force  and  eloquence, 
and  the  views  expressed,  do  so  justly  and  coiiqjletely  reflect  the 
feelings  which  every  citizen  of  South  Carolina  finds  in  his  own 
breast,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying 
them  in  full  before  our  readers. 


''As  masters  wc  would  have  still  less  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
result.  In  the  present  condition  of  South  Carolina,  agricultural  life  is 
preferred  by  the  great  majority  of  her  citizens,  and  is  recommended  by 
many  other  considerations  than  mere  pecuniary  interest.  They  are 
loth  to  yield  up  or  desert  the  homes  of  their  forefathers.     They  find 
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that  their  natural  feelings  of  independence  are  gratified,  by  treading 
habitually  their  own  grounds ;  that  their  children  grow  up  in  a  pure 
atmosphere,  far  from  the  temptations  of  city  life.  Thn  Commonwealth, 
too,  derives  an  advantage  in  the  possession  of  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  refined 
and  educated  body  of  citizens^  who  are,  perhaps,  more  warmly  attached 
to  her  soil,  from  owning  it,  and  directly  superintending  its  cultivation. 
But,  to  the  existence  of  this  class  of  population,  the  certainty  of  secu- 
curity  to  isolated  families  is  an  absolute  requisite.  Hence,  it  exists  only 
in  countries  such  as  England  and  the  United  States,  which  have  gen- 
erally be  n  free  from  the  curse  of  foreign  invasion  and  internal  violence, 
while  in  France,  Spain,  etc.,  it  is  unknown,  with  the  occasional  excep- 
tion of  some  feudal  Baron,  who  still  keeps  up  an  army  of  retainers, 
sufiicient  to  ensure  his  castle  against  surprise.  One  of  the  charms  of 
plantation  life  consists  in  the  pleasant  intercourse  between  master  and 
slave;  characterized,  as  it  generally  is,  by  kindness  of  feeling  on  both 
sides.  The  introduction  of  half  a  million  raw  Africans,  such  as  have 
been  described,  would  quickly  alter  this  state  of  things.  Th^  idea  of 
leaving  one's  family,  even  for  a  day,  amid  a  mass  of  barbarians — vicious, 
unruly,  discontented,  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  force,  speaking  a  differ- 
ent language,  and  never  having  learned  to  regard  their  master  as  their 
friend — would  be  revolting  to  human  nature.  We  should  gradually 
come  to  live  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe;  proprietors  would 
cluster  in  cities  and  villages,  paying  only  occasional  visits  to  their 
property ;  plantations  would  soon  be  held  in  copartnership,  as  invest- 
ments, and  the  only  interest  felt  would  be  in  the  factor's  balance.  The 
owner  would  cease  to  disturb  himself  about  the  moral  or  physical  condi- 
tion of  his  slave.  How  could  he  sympathize  with  creatures  with  whom  he 
could  not  even  converse  ?  How  could  he  expose  his  children  to  a  gang 
of  savages,  accustomed  to  poison  or  to  murder;  or,  if  he  had  been  so 
unlucky  as  to  purchase  out  of  a  nation  of  that  description — to  canni- 
balism 't  If  perchance  his  servants  were  to  die  from  cruelty,  or  over- 
work, in  his  absence,  the  slave  trade  would  offer  a  cheap  substitute,  and 
there  would  be  no  neighborhood  of  gentlemen  to  brand  him  with  public 
opinion.  We  should  soon  be  driven  to  all  those  appliances  which  are 
necessary  where  force  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  lever  of  govern- 
ment. That  such  a  change  would  take  place  cannot  be  doubted.  To 
pronounce  it  desirable  would  be  to  offer  a  senseless  indignity  to  every 
owner  of  a  plantation;  for  though,  in  argument  with  strangers,  we 
frequently  treat  the  bond  between  master  and  slave — ensuring  protection 
to  the  one  and  obedience  to  the  other — as  merely  pecuniary;  yet,  we 
confess  to  ourselves,  that  this  mode  of  defending  the  institution  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  considerations  as  will  be 
appreciated  by  our  opponents;  while  every  slaveholder  would  be  indig- 
nant at  the  thought  that  those  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded  from 
his  youth  have  no  other  claim  upon  him  than  his  horse  or  his  ox.  The 
injurious  effect  of  the  Slave  Trade,  unr'er  this  aspect,  would  be  more 
severely  felt  in  the  parishes  than  in  the  hill  country — owing  to  the  great 
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preponderance  of  the  slave  population,  which  alw  ys  has  existed  there, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  always  will  exist. 

''If  the  relation  of  individual  owners  towards  their  slaves  would  be 
affected,  not  less  would  be  the  change  in  the  relation  of  society  to  the 
subject  masses  in  its  bosom.  It  is  a  universal  opinion  abroad,  that  we 
retain  our  authority  through  the  ignorance  of  our  slaves  as  to  their  real 
strength ;  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case :  we  hold  it  undisputed — 
because  of  their  knoidedge  of  their  real  strength.  An  ignorant  man 
is  controlled  only  by  the  visible  exhibition  of  power;  it  requires  education 
— and  a  considerable  degree  of  education — to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
obedience  to  the  law,  as  such;  to  enable  him  to  see,  in  the  sheriff,  not 
an  individual  man,  nor  the  leader  of  an  armed  posae,  but  the  represen- 
tative of  the  latent  force  of  a  whole  society.  This  is  an  idea  inculcated 
by  knowledge — not  ignorance^  Prussia  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  education,  in  causing  a  nation  of  brave  men  to  submit  to  an 
unlimited  military  despotism.  Were  our  slaves  ignorant  savages,  we 
should,  indeed,  hold  our  individual  lives  by  sufferance.  Visible  power 
and  authority  they  would  respect  and  nothing  else;  hence,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  render  power  visible — unseen,  it  would  be  despised. 
Moreover,  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  can  be  educated  to  obedience, 
and  the  opposite.  An  African,  whose  ancestors  have  delighted  his 
youth  with  tales  of  war  and  resistance  to  control,  grows  up  with  this 
sentiment  strong  in  his  breast ;  the  American  slave,  who  has  never 
heard,  save  of  peaceable  submission,  is  naturally  inclined  to  rubmit. 
Some  nations,  by  being  often  conquered,  have  been  thus  rendeied  per- 
manent cowards,  and  flee  at  the  sight  of  soldier  or  a  policeman.  We 
suck  in  rebellion  or  obedience  with  our  mother's  milk.  The  Americans 
afford  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  Perhaps  no  nation  on  the 
globe  is  more  high  tempered,  restless,  excitable  and  violent  in  resistance 
to  illegitimate  authority,  than  the  inhabitants  of  these  Southern  States; 
yet,  none  submit  with  more  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  the  commands 
of  the  law,  however  disagreeable.  The  American  General  at  the  head 
of  a  conquering  army  in  Mexico,  with  a  prostrate  nation  at  his  feet, 
was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  command  and  appear  before  a  court 
martial ;  he  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  mandate.  Mexicans  were 
unable  to  comprehend  such  conduct;  an  American  would  have 
been  incapable  of  comprehending  any  other;  the  one  had  been 
educated  to  law,  the  other  to  anarchy.  Our  slaves  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influence  as  ourselves, — they  obey,  without  question, 
the  law  of  their  position ;  and  as  a  remarkable  consequence  there  has 
not  been  a  commotion  in  the  slave  population  of  this,  the  most  decid- 
edly slave  State  in  the  Union,  since  the  suppression  of  the  trade,  with 
the  single  exception  of  1822,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  emissaries 
from  the  West  Indies ;  and  was,  moreover,  much  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  another  will  ever  take 
place.  A  partial  outbreak  they,  of  course,  will  not  make ;  and  the 
same  knowledge  which  would  fit  them  for  a  general  insurrection,  will 
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most  effectually  deter  them,  by  showing  its  utter  futility.  With  the 
introduction  of  savages,  a  new  night  would  descend ;  the  very  igno- 
rance by  which  they  would  be  incapacitated  for  a  grand  scheme,  would 
urge  them  to  outrages,  individual  and  concerted,  of  a  minor  character, 
for  which  an  unknown  tongue  would  afford  convenient  means  of  con- 
cealment. Thefts,  murders,  plantation  riots,  would  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  until  the  old  West  India  system  was  introduced,  to  which  we  should 
soon  be  driven. 

"Such  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  realization  of  this  project 
upon  slaves,  slaveholders  and  the  community  at  large.  Experience 
corroborates  these  deductions.  The  awful  character  of  Roman  f-lavery, 
where  the  bond  of  duty  was  not  correlative,  and  where  it  was  conse- 
quently not  considered  improper  to  expose  such  slaves  as  had  outlived 
the  period  of  actual  labor,  to  starve  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  is  well 
known ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  its  worst  features  were  developed 
by  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  which,  by  reducing  whole  nations  of  barba- 
rians to  captivity,  produced  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  modern  slave 
trade.  But  it  is  useless  to  investigate  a  system,  which  in  its  practical 
operation,  has  so  little  similarity  to  our  own.  The  West  India  system, 
iu  its  origin  and  general  features,  offers  many  more  points  of  contact, 
yet  we  know  that,  there,  the  slave  was  considered  a  mere  instrument  of 
labor ;  that  the  problem  was  at  a  given  price,  to  extort  from  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  work';  that  the  average  length  of  his  life,  was  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  place  was  supplied  by  another  African; 
that  the  idea  of  any  other  than  a  mere  economical  relation  between  the 
master  and  the  slave  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  either — the  negro 
exchanged  an  African  for  a  West  Indian  master,  whether  the  change 
was  beneficial  depended  upon  circumstances ;  that  one  desideratum  was 
to  prevent  his  killing  himself  or  his  master,  being  from  his  barbarous 
nature,  prone  to  do  both;  that  the  means  of  control  weresuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  authority ;  chains,  cart-whips,  swords,  barracons  were  in 
ordinary  use  on  every  plantation.  Certainly  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  their  system  and  ours. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  Carolina  devoid  of  the  teachings  of  experience 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  taught.  One  peculiarity  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  system,  was  the  great  apprehension  manifested  of  certain 
offences,  which  now  rarely  occur ;  or  if  so,  are  not  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  Runaways  seem  to  have  been,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 
great  objects  of  dread;  every  variety  of  punishment  was  invented  to 
deter  them, — and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  as  contemporaneous  nar- 
ratives shew  them  to  have  filled  the  woods,  and  to  have  been  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  recognizable  only  by  the  brand  of  their  owner 
burnt  in  upon  them.  Another  was  the  continual  fear  of  insurrection, 
for  which  there  was  ample  justification.  Another,  was  the  cruel  cor- 
poreal nature  of  the  punishments  prescribed.  A  glance  at  the  statute 
book  will  bring  these  facts  into  relief.''     (Pp.  25,  26,  27,  28.) 

The  Eeport  then  proceeds  to  some  detail  of  the  various  Acts 
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of  Assembly  in  1690,  in  1712,  in  1Y51,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  negro  crimes.  The  punishments  were  such  as  splitting 
the  nose,  cutting  off  the  ear,  branding,  gelding,  cutting  off  one 
leg,  &c.,  &c.  All  these  were  very  different  from  what  are  now 
inflicted  upon  slaves,  or  what  were  then  inflicted  upon  the 
whites  ;  in  the  one  case  the  appeal  being  to  the  body,  in  the 
other  to  the  moral  nature.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference ?  Doubtless  some  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age.  But  the  main  cause  of  difference  is  not  this  ;  our 
ancestors  were  not  so  much  more  cruel  than  ourselves.  On 
the  contrary,  these  punishments  were  at  that  time  so  revolting 
to  their  general  feelings,  that  legislative  wisdom  was  compelled 
to  impose  in  these  very  statutes,  heavy  penalties  upon  the 
masters  who  did  not  thus  punish  runaways,  rebels  and  other 
criminals,  in  order  to  provide  for  tlie  security  of  the  State. 
What,  then,  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  amelioration  of  our 
discijfline  ?  The  Acts,  referred  to,  make  the  answer  plain.  "  For- 
asnmch  as  the  negroes  are  of  barbarous,  wild  and  savage 
natures,  prone  and  inclined  to  rapine  and  inhumanity,  laws 
and  orders  should  in  this  province  be  made  for  the  good  regu- 
lating and  ordering  of  them,  Be  it  therefore,  &c.,  &c."  Here 
we  have  the  mystery  revealed.  Accustomed,  as  the  African 
was,  to  obey  only  the  visible  manifestations  of  brute  force,  it 
was  necessary  to  appeal  to  his  physical  senses.  What  did  he 
know  of  duty  ?  What  did  he  care  for  a  rebuke  addressed  to 
his  moral  feelings  ?     He  must  see  his  blood  flow. 

The  next  point  discussed  is  the  effect  of  this  importation 
upon  the  inc7'ease  of  the  slave  'population.  To  the  British  West 
Indies  not  far  from  200,000,000  Africans  were  carried;  after 
1Y8  years  not  more  than  780,993  remained !  To  St.  Domingo, 
from  1680  to  17Y6,  there  were  carried  800,000  negroes ;  at  the 
latter  date  only  290,800  remained !  In  Cuba  competent  au- 
thorities estimate  the  annual  decrease  now  to  be  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  Tlius,  in  climates  similar  to  their  own,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tropical  abundance,  despite  the  constant  fresh 
supply,  this  African  population  has  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  per  cent,  in  a  century!  In  the  United  States  a 
gratifying  difference  meets  our  view.    The  whole  number  im- 
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ported  was  about  400,000  ;  now  they  number  about  4,000,000 ! 
Kow,  why  should  the  slave  population  decrease  in  a  country 
and  climate  like  their  own,  and  increase  in  one  that  is  very 
different?  There  must  be  some  radical  difference  in  the  two 
systems — that  difference  is,  that  amongst  us,  the  slave  trade 
never  existed  to  any  great  extent,  and  was  suppressed  almost 
entirely  from  the  year  1Y90,  while  in  the  West  Indies  it  flour- 
ished without  limitations.    The  Keport  says  well : 

"  There  also  the  various  considerations,  already  alluded  to,  debarred 
the  African  from  the  benefit  of  his  master's  solicitude,  while  his  cheap- 
ness deprived  him  of  any  hold  upon  the  inferior  motives.  His  original 
vices  were  not  eradicated,  they  were  merely  accommodated  to  the  new 
society,  in  which  he  was  placed ;  polygamy  became  promiscuous  concu- 
binage;  brutal  debaucheries  undermined  his  health,  and  continued  labor 
completed  the  work  of  ruin.  In  America,  the  promptings  of  nature 
and  self-interest  alike  contributed  to  produce  the  opposite  result.  Sur- 
rounded in  his  manhood  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  cultivated 
the  paternal  acres  is.  his  youth,  it  was  impossible  for  the  American 
planter  to  be  indiiferent  to  their  welfare ;  the  kind  feelings  of  early 
days  were  exchanged  on  the  one  hand  for  the  respectful  attachment  and 
obedience  of  age,  and  on  the  other  for  a  benevolent  superintendence — 
nature  revolted  at  treating  one  in  such  a  connection  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  toil.  The  ties  of  marriage  were  acknowledged  and  respected  ; 
the  claims  of  helpless  youth  and  feeble  old  age  recognized,  and  not  only 
moral,  but  physical  wants  supplied;  if  the  cares  of  a  parent  sometimes 
failed,  those  of  a  master  were  ever  present.  Hence  this  rapid  increase, 
which  would  be  impossible  under  the  grinding  rule  of  a  tyranny  ;*  the 
fact  is  at  once  the  consequence  and  proof  of  the  kindest  treatment. 
Nor  is  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  the  case  dependant  upon  virtue 
alone,  from  the  influence  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind 
would  be  exempt,  for  the  dictates  of  worldly  advantage  counsel  the 
same  course  to  those  who  are  devoid  of  the  finer  sensibilities ;  ill  treat- 
ment is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  loss,  for  which  there  is  no  slave  trade 
to  afford  a  cheap  compensation.  Both  classes  of  owners  are  thus  urged 
by  the  motives  respectively  most  congenial  to  their  natures  to  adopt 
the  same  course.  Revive  the  slave  trade,  and  all  this  will  vanish;  we 
shall  again  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  by  statute  the  manner  of  feed- 
mg  slaves,  lest  they  be  compelled  from  want  of  nourishment  to  seek 
refuge  and  subsistence  in  the  forest."     Pp.  32,  33. 

Next,  there  is  presented  in  this  Report  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
early  legislation  of  this  State  upon  this  question,  from  1698 
down  to  1803,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 
l^irst,  that  the  idea  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  importation 
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of  Barbarism  did  not  originate  witli  modern  Abolitionists,  nor 
was  forced  upon  the  reluctant  South  as  a  stigma.  It  was  recog- 
nized in  Carolina  as  far  back  as  1714,  and  it  grew  out  of  tlie 
recognition  by  the  sterling  citizens  of  that  day,  in  their  eminent 
wisdom,  of  the  difference  between  a  system  of  civilized  and  of 
barbarian  slavery.  To  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislation  of 
these  great  historical  Carolinians  of  1789  and  1791,  is  due  the 
present  felicitous  condition  of  'our  laboring  population. 

Secondly^  this  sketch  discloses  that  the  Barbarians  themselves 
were  not  the  only  barbarous  things  introduced  amongst  us  by 
the  slave  trade.  It  was  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  horrid 
diseases,  plague,  spotted  fever,  Sian  distemper,  and  Guinea 
fever,  which,  like  sharks,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  slaves 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Bay  of  Ilavanna  and  the  harbors 
of  our  own  coast. 

The  Beport  concludes  with  a  glance  at  the  consecjuences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  mere  agitation  of  this  question.  "  It  is 
undeniable  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  is 
opposed  to  the  proposition,  and  that  if  put  to  the  vote  in  this 
State  to-morrow,  it  could  not  obtain  one-tenth  of  the  siiftrages." 
Why  sow  dissension  amongst  ourselves  upon  a  measure  of 
hopeless  execution  and  at  best  of  doubtful  policy  1  We  must 
not  suffer  our  judgment  or  our  policy  to  be  warped  by  a  spirit 
of  Resistance,  however  natural  and  justifiable,  to  the  imperti- 
nent assaults  of  our  enemies.  Combativeness  is  a  quahty 
capital  in  action,  but  in  council  most  useless,  nay  injurious. 
In  taking  a  false  position  we  voluntarily  move  down  from  our 
strong  hold  and  offer  our  foes  an  advantage.  In  all  affairs, 
truth  must  eventually  prevail.  And  more  particularly  would 
it  be  unfortunate  for  the  South  to  take  a  false  step,  since  all  the 
propositions  she  has  hitherto  advanced  have  been  sustained  by 
the  returning  good  sense  of  the  American  people ;  and  since, 
the  fight  being  moral  as  well  as  political,  we  must  on  every 
account  continue  to  keep  in  the  right.  As  to  the  mere  repeal 
of  existing  statutes  and  treaty  stipulations,  why  should  this 
State  strive  to  procure  their  repeal  ?  The  slave  trade  never 
was  carried  on  by  our  citizens.  Previously  to  1808  it  was  con- 
ducted, mostly  by  Kew  England  men  or  Kew  England  capital, 
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managed  by  agencies  in  Charleston.  Since  that  period  it 
has  had  a  clandestine  existence  only  at  the  North.  Why 
should  South  Carolina  volunteer  to  throw  her  mantle  round 
parties -to  a  traffic,  in  which  our  people  either  through 
moral  repugnance  or  through  proud  scorn  of  such  an  occu- 
pation, never  have  been  and  are  not  now  engaged?  Can 
we  refrain  from  blushing  at  the  mere  suggestion,  and 
shrinking  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  contamina- 
tion !  Never !  Let  our  State  preserve  in  jealous  purity  the  high 
character  which  has  been  handed  down  to  her  from  former 
generations ;  and  if  these  men  need  an  advocate  let  them  seek 
him  amongst  those  who  were  born  upon  the  same  soil  and 
nurtured  under  the  same  influences  ! 

Comparing  these  two  Keports  together,  in  the  impartial  and 
not  invidious  discharge  of  our  duty  as  censors  of  the  press,  we 
would  say  that  the  latter  appears  to  be  more  thorough ;  less 
forced  and  constrained  in  its  manner  and  spirit  by  the  outside 
influences  tliat  assail  us ;  and  makes  its  appeal  less  to  mere  pre- 
judices. We  wish  this  Report  had  more  thoroughly  handled 
the  non  sequitur  of  Gov.  Adams,  that  if  the  slave  trade  be 
piracy,  then  our  slaves  are  plunder.  His  Excellency  should  not 
have  been  so  lightly  given  over  to  the  favor  of  Abolitionists  by 
getting,  however  undesignedly,  upon  their  ground.  The  Report 
might  well  liave  dwelt  more  upon  the  Agrarian  consequences, 
that  would  logically  follow  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  statement.  Is  it  so  that  no  man's  property  now 
is  any  thing  better  than  plunder,  if  so  be  that  in  any  remote  age 
some  holder  of  it  got  it  by  fraud  ?  Who  knows  that  he  ever 
owned  a  dollar  which  may  not  often  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  thieves  into  those  of  honest  men  ?  And  who  does  not 
know  that  if  the  statement  be  just,  then  there  is  no  good  title 
to  one  foot  of  land  on  this  wide  continent  ?  Did  it  not  all  or 
nearly  all  come  dishonestly  into  the  hands  of  the  white  man? 
Our  slaves  plunder  because  the  slave  trade  was  piracy,  forsooth ! 
As  well  might  you  call  Queen  Victoria  a  pirate  because  her 
predecessors  on  the  English  throne  were,  some,  descendants  and, 
all,  inheritors  of  William  the  Conqueror,  himself  a  descendant . 
and  an  heir  of  that  famous  Norwegian  pirate  Rollo,  afterwards 
17 
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Eobert,  Duke  of  I^ormandj !  "We  could  also  wisli  that  this 
Report  had  taken  up  the  objection  to  re-opening  this  trade 
based  upon  the  certainty  that  in  process  of  time  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing negro  population  must  furnish  all  the  labor  that  we 
need,  and  that  a  redundancy  of  population  (the  curse  of  some 
parts  of  Europe)  is  a  thing  to  be  feared  not  coveted.  But  not 
to  dwell  on  these  points,  while  we  gladly  award  to  this  Report 
the  merit  of  a  high  tone  as  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  yet  must  express  our  regret  that  its  author  did  not 
more  fully  develope  these  bearings.  There  lies  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  and  for  that  reason  and  also  for  the  honor  of  our 
Legislature  through  its  Committee,  we  could  desire  to  have 
seen  these  high  principles  more  fonnally  and  thoroughly  vindi- 
cated. 

It  is  no  needless  work  we  have  endeavored  to  perforin  in 
bringing  before  our  readers  tlie  contents  of  these  two  Reports. 
Of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  Southern  people  ought  to  be,  and 
to  keep  themselves,  the  best  acquainted  with  every  question 
concerning  the  negroes.  Leaving  out  of  view  all  the  personal 
and  selfish  reasons  which  require  us  to  know  the  Avhole  case  of 
this  part  of  our  social  fabric,  our  very  feelings  demand  the  in- 
vestigation of  whatsoever  relates  to  them.  The  true  and  real 
friends  of  the  negro  arc,  with  a  few  scattered  exceptions,  to  be 
found  only  herein  the  Southern  States,  where  exist  the  best  four 
millions  of  blacks  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  where  exist 
also,  in  a  real  friendship  with  them,  those  who  have  been  the 
playmates  in  boyhood  of  these  four  millions.  We  have  been  edu- 
cated to  a  tolerance  of  them,  such  as  ourlN^orthern  brethren  know 
they  have  not,  and  such  as  would  not  he  found  for  them  ^^.9  a  class 
among  that  proud,  haughty,  reserved  English  nation,  where  no 
class  associates  at  all  with  the  class  below  it.  The  outside 
world,  ignorant  of  the  true  character  and  condition  of  the  negro, 
has  been  running  wild  about  his  freedom  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  swing  round  again  to  the 
very  opposite  opinions.  A  new  and  Fourth  Chapter  in  the 
history  of  opinions  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  now  opening, 
amongst  all  these  far-off  friends  of  the  slave,  whose  benevo- 
lence for  him  has  always  been  so  cheap.     Our  readers  ought  to 
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know  tlie  signs  of  this  coming  change,  and  they  ought  to  he 
warnings  to  them.    We  submit  a  few  of  them  here : 

A  Brochure  of  five  and  fifty  pages,  written  by  a  New  York 
merchant,  has  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  dwell- 
ing on  the  "necessity  of  certain  staple  articles  of  commerce 
(which  only  the  labor  of  the  negro  can  produce)  not  only  to  the 
wants  of  men  but  to  the  furtherance  of  human  progress  and 
civilization."  This  writer  but  echoes  the  cry  of  many  others 
both  at  our  J^orthern  and  in  the  European  centres  of  commerce, 
that  "  the  world  must  have  cotton  and  sugar."  The  London 
Times  (that  fickle,  inconstant  weather-cock  of  British  national 
feelings)  lately  uttering  its  condemnation  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  West  India  negroes  says,  "They  have  become  free  but 
also  brutalized — free  but  not  industrious.  Tlie  West  Indies  are 
ruined.  Immense  tracts  of  the  most  proc^ctive  soil  in  the 
world  are  left  nncultivated  for  the  want  of  labor,  and  other 
nations  are  making  fortunes  over  the  heads  of  British  colonists. 
The  emancipated  negro  will  do  no  work  at  all.  His  needs  are 
small  and  his  exertions  are  small  too.  The  climate  enables  him 
to  dispense  with  refinements  of  shelter  or  apparel ;  almost 
spontaneously  the  soil  provides  him  with  sustenance,  and 
vagrancy  and  indolence  leave  him  at  least  as  much  like  a  beast 
as  ever." 

"  To  complete  the  force  of  this  case,  while  fertile  estates  are 
lying  untilled  for  want  of  labor,  and  European  manufacturers 
are  anxiously  looking  for  the  cotton  which  such  labor  would 
supply,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  agency  required  is  left 
unemployed  and  useless  in  other  lands.  But  our  embarrass- 
ment arises  from  the  fact  that  if  once  blacks  were  known  to  be 
wanted  and  to  l)e  saleable  on  the  coast  for  some  sort  of  price, 
they  would  forthwith  be  kidnapped  for  consignment  by  their 
own  chief!  By  transporting  Africans  from  their  own  country 
to  the  West  Indies  we  could  benefit  all  parties  together — the 
colonist,  the  laborer  and  the  European  consumer  of  tropical  pro- 
duce, bnt  we  are  afraid  to  show  our  desire  for  such  supplies 
lest  man-stealing  should  be  commenced  anew.  If  we  could  but 
surmount  this  difficulty  we  should  be  not  only  restoring  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  colonies  with  advantages  even  to  the 
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blacks  themselves,  but  we  should  probably  be  going  far  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  as  it  survives.  That  free  labor  can  beat 
slave  labor  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  unfortunately  the  free  labor 
is  not  forthcoming  and  slave  labor  wins  in  default  of  oppo- 
sition." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  true  meaning  is  of  this  cautious 
language.  Tliis  is  the  way  the  London  Tunes  generally  pre- 
pares to  swing  round  to  some  new  direction.  It  is  trying,  as 
sailors  often  do,  to  catch  the  breeze  before  it  fully  makes  itself 
felt.  It  anticipates  the  adoption  ere  long  of  a  new  policy  in 
England,  who  needs  more  African  labor  as  much  as  France 
does,  and  is  no  more  proof  against  selfish  considerations. 

From  this  glance  at  New  York  and  London  opinions  let  us 
look  at  those  now  held  in  Paris.  France  is  not  only  thinking 
or  talking  about  ♦he  matter,  but  acting.  Lord  Clarendon,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  denounced  what  she  is  doing  as  in  fact  the 
slave  trade.'  The  ConMutionnel^  in  three  editorial  colunnis, 
gave  a  semi-official  replay.  "  The  government  had  authorized 
French  merchants  to  buy,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ten  thousand 
slaves,  but  it  had  a  functionary  of  the  State  in  charge  of  the 
affair,  and  the  negroes  were  set  free ;  and  after  the  term  of  the 
engagement  as  hired  servants  was  over,  should  all,  if  they 
wished,  be  sent  back  to  Africa.  Our  government,  it  continues, 
has  recoizinizcd  the  immiixration  as  alike  useful  and  moral. 
Our  enterprise  is  the  very  op]")osite  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
code  of  British  Abolitionists  is  not  law  for  France.  It  is  not 
by  our  fiiult  that  slavery  and  barbarism  pervade  Africa; 
we  must  take  the  social  state  of  the  luitive  })opulation  as  it  is. 
In  pursuing  our  own  interests  we  act  in  a  way  to  meliorate  the 
lot  of  those  who  contract  engagements  with  us;  we  christianize 
and  we  civilize."  Every  one  of  these  sentences  is  pl*egnant 
with  meaning.  We  commend  to  the  examination  of  our 
readers  these  carefully  deliberated  words  of  France  to  England, 
in  all  their  various  important  bearings.  Tliey  are  designed  to 
settle  several  points,  and,  of  course,  they  are  settled^  by  imperial 
authority.  Louis  J^apoleon  constitutes  himself  a  judge  of 
morals  above  any  dictation  of  England,  and  is  practically  car- 
rying out  his  philanthropic  plans  for  the  benefit  of  Africa. 
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Not  one  of  the  ten  thousand  is  to  be  forced  to  emigrate,  and, 
every  one  of  them  has  the  word  of  Napoleon  for  it,  that  he  will 
be  sent  back  after  a  term  of  years  to  his  old  home  !  Mean- 
while this  contract  between  the  savage  African  and  the  French 
Emperor,  wherein  the  African  acts  so  voluntarily  and  freely, 
is  made  through  the  chief  whose  slave  that  African  is,  and 
who  has  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  him  1  And 
if,  in  the  progress  of  these  benevolent  negotiations  of  the  French 
court  with  the  courts  of  Ashanti  or  Dahomey,  it  should  turn 
out  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  French  silver  which  buys 
these  slaves  to  set  them  free,  the  native  wars  that  fed  the  old 
fashioned  slave  trade  should  break  out  anew,  and  the  whole 
interior  bleed  again,  why  (says  the  philosophic,  as  well  as 
philanthropic  Louis,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders)  what  is  that 
to  us,  we  must  take  the  social  state  of  the  native  population  as 
it  is ! 

Such  are  the  indications  of  changing  opinions  outside  of  us. 
We  regret  to  notice,  to  some  slight  extent,  a  corresponding 
movement  at  home.  In  this  State  we  are  persuaded  there  are 
few  who  would  consent  to  any  such  proceedings.  In  the  Soutli- 
West,  it  is  said,  there  have  been  already  some  actual  importa- 
tions. Tlie  New  Orleans 7)<?Z^<x  says  the  trade  is  already  opened, 
and  that  on  some  plantations  negroes  "  recently  imported  from 
Africa  are  at  their  daily  work."  Tliere  has  been  some  discus- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  Legislatures  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  but  we  believe  no  action  yet  taken.  Tlie  New 
Orleans  Delta  states  that  Henry  Hughes  and  his  party,  in  the 
Mississippi  House  of  Representatives, ''  urge  the  labor  immigra- 
tion movement ;  not  opening  the  slave  trade,  but  legalizing  the 
operations  now  already  begun  to  be  carried  on."  Tlie  same 
paper  also  gives  rules  and  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  expeditiously,  secretly,  safely  and  profitably.  The 
profits  of  the  business  are  stated  to  be  enormous. 

In  the  name  of  the  Southern  people,  especially  of  the  religious 
class  at  the  South,  and  still  more  especially  of  Southern  Pres- 
byterians, we  raise  our  voice  of  protest  against  the  re-opening 
amongst  us  of  the  African  slave  trade,  whether  openly  or  in 
disguise.     And  having  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
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total  change  of  attitude  assumed  and  being  assumed  by  Abo- 
litionists, we  call  on  all  true  Soutlicrn  men  to  abjure  all  present 
and  future,  as  we  ]iave  all  past  alliance,  with  their  views  and 
practices.  We  call  on  the  press  of  the  South  to  speak  out  and 
repudiate  the  doctrine  of  man-stealing.  We  call  upon  our  fel- 
low citizens,  and  most  particularly  our  fellow  Christians  of  the 
South- West,  not  to  tarnish  their  honor  and  ours  by  following  the 
base  lead  of  France,  or  of  England  ;  and  not  to  set  Christianity 
and  the  Bible  against  the  South.  Tlie  New  Orleans  Picayune 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  protesting  on  the  part  of  "  five-sixths 
of  that  cit}''  against  this  revival  of  the  slave  trade  by  indirection, 
and  this  bringing  into  Louisiana  gangs  of  pagan  laborers  fresh 
from  the  bloody  and  barbarous  wars  of  the  African  coast."  It 
objects  not  so  mucli  upon  any  humanitarian  ground  on  behalf  of 
the  imported  negro,  since  it  will  tend  to  his  advantage ;  but 
"upon  every  ground  of  expediency  and  principle,  and  upon 
considerations  of  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  State."  It  ob- 
jects, as  it  ouglit  to  object,  distinctly  on  the  ground  of  those 
'''"means  of  bringing  about  this  transfer  of  the  African  to  our 
shores  which  are  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  what  is  right  and 
merciful;  means  which  make  the  shive  trade  a  horror  to  many 
who  conscientiously  uphold  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists 
among  ourselves."  It  states  that  the  French  Government  does 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  it  deals  in  slaves.  It  well  says  "there 
is  no  such  thing  to  be  had  on  tlie  African  coast  as  a  negro 
willing  to  contract  and  able  to  contract  understandingly  for  a 
free  laborer.  The  wliole  country  is  a  drive  for  the  chiefs  who 
monopolize  the  traffic,  and  whom  the  new  French  market  has 
incited  to  new  wars  for  the  purpose  of  getting  captives."  This 
journal,  to  its  honor,  also  says,"  if  the  design  really  be  to  bring 
in  free  emigrants  from  Africa,  such  proceedings  are  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  State  which  have  aimed  to  hinder  the 
increase  of  free  blacks.  But  if  the  contract  is  to  be  made  a 
device,  by  which  the  slave  trade  is  to  be  covertly  practised 
under  authority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  then  the  scheme  is 
not  worthy  of  the  manliness  and  honesty  which  ought  to  per- 
vade the  legislation  of  a  sovereign  State." 
In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  idle  to  deny  the 
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cruelty  of  tlie  slave  trade,  and  the  equal  cruelty  of  the  appren- 
tice trade  as  it  operates  in  Africa  itself.  There  are  too  many 
witnesses  to  this  cruelty  for  any  man  to  contradict.  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  Baptist  Missionary  from  Georgia,  resident  seven 
years  in  Africa,  and  now  on  a  visit  home,  says :  "  Forty  years 
ago  the  Egba  kingdom  contained  more  than  100  towns,  some 
of  which  were  six  or  eight  miles  in  circuit.  In  1850  but  one 
of  these  tow^ns  remained.  All  the  rest  had  been  swept  away 
as  a  crop  for  the  slave  trade.  Tlie  new  system  afibrds  a  safer 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  "  apprentices"  are  collected 
by  the  same  system  of  destructive  wars  wliich  have  already 
depopulated  some  of  the  finest  districts  of  Africa.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  apprentices  would  be  bought,  than  the 
chiefs  in  different  places  began  to  make  war  upon  their  weaker 
neighbors.  My  last  advices  from  Africa  told  of  famishing 
sieges  and  bloody  battles  to  supply  the  French  ships  with 
emigrants."  Is  it  possible  that  any  portion  of  our  Southern 
people  will  stoop,  like  the  French  Emperor,  to  make  themselves 
allies  of  those  barbarian  chiefs  in  Africa,  who  were  ready  to 
make  war  on  their  weaker  neighbors  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
money  by  it  ?  Shall  we  for  cotton,  and  those  chiefs  for  gold 
and  silver,  become  partners  in  this  business  ?  Suppose  it  does 
benefit  many  of  tliese  negroes  and  their  descendants — have  we 
any  right  to  employ  those  chiefs  to  kill  other  negroes  in  getting 
these,  and  to  get  these  by  capturing  whole  villages?  And  shall 
we  aim  to  do  this  bloody  work  under  a  false  pretence  ?  The  bare 
suggestion  is  insulting.  We  may  be  sure  our  countrymen  of 
the  South-West,  if  they  have  only  time  to  understand  the  case, 
will  decide  it  rightly.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  not  covet 
a  prosperity  which  shall  be  the  fruit  of  crimes  like  this.  They 
will  not  forget  that  States  have  a  being  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  therefore  a  responsibility  for  all  their  acts.  They  will  not 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national  honor  and  justice. 
They  will  not  bring  upon  themselves,  and  indirectly  upon  their 
sisters  of  the  South,  the  reproach  of  history  and  the  frown  of 
God. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

I 

DR.  CURTIS  ON  A  STANDARD  ENaLISH  BIBLE. 

Limestone  Springs,  March  1,  1858. 
To  the  Revd.  The  Editors  of  the  Southern  Presbyteria/n  Review: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brethren  :  I  have  observed  with  considerable 
interest,  the  movement  made  in  your  last  General  Assembly,  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  Bible  Society's  Revision  of  the 
English  Scriptures.  That  movement  has  accomplished  some- 
thing. It  has  asserted  a  principle  all-important  to  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Text  of  the  English  Bible,  and  originated  a 
discussion  which  witli  its  lesser  evils  (for  little  and  one-sided 
minds)  may  and  should  result  in  far  greater  good.  Tlie  exact 
results  are,  I  believe,  at  present  unascertained,  or  what,  pre- 
cisely, the  revision  now  proposed  by  the  Bible  Society  will 
effect. 

It  is  just  at  this  juncture,  I  have  thought  that  all  who  love 
our  venerable  version,  and  can  contribute  any  modicum  of  in- 
formation as  to  its  true  history  and  status.,  should  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  do  this.  Its  true  and  complete  history 
alone  can  give  us  its  exact  state. 

And,  obviously,  this  is  not  a  mere  American  question.  While 
in  a  near  future  the  United  States  may  be  instrumental  in  a  far 
larger  diffusion  of  tlie  English  Scriptures  than  the  mother 
country  (and  for  that  reason  should  be  even  more  clear  and 
careful  than  she,  as  to  what  are  to  be  deemed,  and  distributed 
for,  those  Scriptures),  our  version  is  the  transmission  to"  us  of 
near  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  but  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  it  been  for  public  diffusion  in  American  hands. 
For  over  two  centuries  was  it  committed  to  the  authorized 
presses  of  England. 

Questions  of  moment,  therefore,  as  to  its  purity  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  had  these  presses  in 
charge.  Have  any,  and  if  any,  what,  unauthorized  alterations 
been  made  in  this  quarter? 
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It  is  to  this  point  that  I  more  particularly  address  myself. 
We  deal  in  large  and  just  commendations  of  the  version  of 
King  James.  We  collect  numerous  and  various  testimonies 
eulogistic  of  its  general  faithfulness,  simplicity  and  noble  diction 
(as  in  your  last  number  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review) 
and  we  repel  the  pretensions  of  the  half-learned  advocates  of 
new  versions,  on  the  ground  of  their  incompetency  to  come  after 
the  men  of  the  King.  But  have  all  such  pretensions  been  re- 
pelled in  times  past  ?  In  other  words,  if  the  American  Bible 
Society  go  back  to  the  version  of  the  English  authorized  presses 
at  tlie  period  of  its  own  foundation,  will  it  go  back  to  King 
James'  version?  And  if,  from  whatever  cause  it  do  not, 
ought  it  to  deal  in  the  said  commendations,  and  assume 
the  honor  of  circulating  that  version  exclusively  any  longer? 
The  all-important  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
beginning  of  this  letter  is,  that  Bible  Societies  are  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  distributors, — orj  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Bible 
Society — printers  and  distributors  of  a  given  version.  With 
regard  to  the  English  Scriptures,  both  the  British  and  Foreign 
and  the  American  Society  have  interwoven  it  with  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  that  it  shall  be  the  authorized,  received, 
or  common  version  only,  meaning  thereby  that  of  King  James — 
the  former,  or  British  society,  always  huying  of  the  authorized 
printers  of  that  version,  and  never  themselves  printing  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Breckenridge,  and  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
holding  with  him,  very  consistently  urge  this  principle  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  can  scarcely  doubt  they  would  have  urged 
it  further,  had  they  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical facts  underlying  their  case.  It  must  be  further  urged 
for  the  American  Bible  Society  to  be  consistent  with  its  own 
profession  of  adherence  to  King  James'  Version ;  but  here  will 
occur  a  trial  of  the  moral  courage  and  final  consistency  of  the 
Society,  for  which  its  best  friends  may  not  be  prepared. 

Substantially,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  concedes 

all  that  Dr.  Breckenridge  and  his  friends  contended  for.    They 

would  go  back  to  the  Common  Yersion  as  it  existed,  (pr  if 

suppose^  to  have  existed,)  in  181d.    The  di^tonc^^,   laore 
18  -  •    - - 
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numerous  and  material  than  they  suppose,  between  the  copies 
issued  by  the  Enghsh  authorized  presses  at  that  time,  they 
would  attempt  to  reconcile  by  a  collation  of  several  such  copies, 
"♦reference  also  being  had  to  the  original  editions  of  the  trans- 
lations printed  in  1611."  Now,  the  very  terms  of  this  advice 
indicate  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  ver- 
sion in  1816.  What,  if  in  addition  to  their  differences  with 
each  other,  all  the  copies  of  the  version,  at  that  time  current 
in  England,  were  in  a  state  of  far  greater  discrepancy  with  the 
only  really  authorized  version  of  King  James,  (that  of  1611,) 
than  between  themselves?  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The 
incidental  kind  of  reference  to  that  edition,  which  the  commit- 
tee recommend,  will  not,  therefore,  meet  the  demands  of  the 
case.  It  seems  to  be  advised  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  few 
occasional  discrepancies  among  tlie  1816  editions.  Tken^  that 
of  1611  is  to  be  umpire.  But  who  made  tlie  modern  English 
editions  arbitrators  here,  or  where  they  differ  at  all  critically 
with  the  edition  of  1611,  of  any  authority  whatever?  Let  wise 
men  ponder  this  question.  Fully  as  much  difference  exists 
between  the  Common  English  Yersionsof  1816  and  that  of  1611, 
as  between  any  of  the  former  and  \\\q.  late  revision  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  A  just  and  intelligent  zeal,  there- 
fore, which  would,  on  principle,  repudiate  the  latter,  cannot 
certainly  be  content  with  this.  For  the  true  principle  in  the 
case  is  not  conformity  to  Queen  Victoria's,  any  of  the  King 
Georges',  or  King  William's  Versions,  but  to  King  James'. 

Permit  me,  brethren,  to  insist  that  where  any  modern  edi- 
tions differ  at  all^  critically^  from  that  of  King  James,  the  only 
coiTcct  course,  the  only  true  develoj^ment  of  the  principle 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Breckenridge  in  the  General  Assembly 
is,  to  abandon  all  such  differences  and  adhere  to  the  original 
edition.  In  England,  there  never  has  been  given  any  legal  or 
moral  authority  to  make  critical  alterations  in  that  edition.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  either  typographical  or  orthographical 
adaptations  to  modern  usage.  A  few  of  these  would  seem  to 
be  allowable  and  sometimes  necessary.  Tliey  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  a  modern  printer's  undertaking. 

But  the  duty  was  in  God's  providence  imposed  upon  your 
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present  correBpoiident  some  25  years  since,  to  ascertain  beyond 
dispute,  this  singular  fact — That  neither  any  Convocation  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  any  order  of  the  King  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  Council ;  nor  any  act  or  action  of  Parliament  since 
King  J  ames"  time,  liad  empowered  the  legal  Printers  of  the 
Bible  there  to  touch  the  Criticism  of  the  version  of  1611.  But 
that  nevertheless,  touclied  and  retouched  it  has  been,  and  that 
extensively,  both  at  Cambridge,  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  King's 
Printers. 

Access  was  at  that  time  obtained  to  the  first  authorities  in 
Church  and  State — the  late  Bisliop  of  London  and  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Delegates  and  Syndics  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  King's  Printer,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  upon  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties. 
Your  correspondent  was  examined  at  considerable  length  before 
that  Committee,  the  uncontroverted  issue  of  the  enquiry  being, 
that  not  a  shadow  of  autlioritv  or  authorized  sanction  had  been 
given  to  the  many  critical  alterations  that  were  shown  to  have 
been  made.  '^' 

It  is  to  this  enquiry  and  its  consequences  that  allusion  is 
made  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  published 
l)y  the  Pevibing  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
1851— p.  11. 

Those  "  consequences"  were  important  as  establishing  these 
facts.  1st.  The  one  above  mentioned,  that  no  authority  to  alter 
King  James'  version  could  anywhere  be  found.  2d.  That  in 
the  absence  of  this  no  pretence  of  improvement  in  the  altera- 


^Itis  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  in  the  very  year  (1816)  of  the  founda, 
tion  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  King's  Printer  of  Scotland  issued  an 
edition  of  the  authorized  version  (quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  examined  with  me,  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons)  deformed  by  such  blunders  as  Luke  VI. 
28 — "And  Him  that  taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  to  (for  forbid  not  to)  take 
away  thy  coat  also:"  and  in  Cor.  XIV:  40 — "Let  all  tongues"  for  "let  all 
things"  be  done  decently  and  in  order  !  And  three  years  later  (1819)  the  King's 
printer  of  England  gave  the  text,  1  Cor.  VIII:  8 — "To  us  three  is  but  one 
God,"  for  "To  us  there  is  but  one  God."  Yet  these  are  the  years,  to  the  edi- 
tions of  which  the  American  Bible  Society  is  recommended  to  conform.  The 
recommendation  must  clearly  have  been  made  in  ignorance  of  auch  facts.. 
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tions  made  was  admissible.  It  was  altering  a  public  document 
of  the  last  importance  by  private  hands.  3d.  That  the  altera- 
tions exhibited  were  so  numerous  as,  first  to  stop  the  press  at 
Cambridge  from  printing  Bibles,  until  further  investigation, 
and  a  more  correct  Modern  Standard  could  be  made.  4th. 
Tliat  on  the  Investigation  proceeding,  and  formal  steps  being 
taken  toward  producing  such  k  standard,  the  alterations  were 
found  to  be  both  so  extensive  and  so  startling,  that  University 
and  Church  pride  forbade  them  to  be  withdrawn.  And  here 
this  important  business  closed. 

You  are  aware  that  in  England  a  monopoly  of  printing  the 
Bible  and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  legally  secured  to 
tlie  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  King's 
Printers  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

"When  the  Bishop  of  London,  tlie  late  learned  and  excellent 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  was  first  approached  upon  this  subject,  and 
asked,  whether  the  intention  of  this  monopoly  was  not  to  secure 
an  accurate  transmission  of  the  autliortzed  version,  he  replied 
without  hesitation :  "  Certainly,  and  unless  this  has  been  accom- 
plished there  can  be  no  pretension  for  continuing  it ; "  and  the 
Bishop  volunteered  to  introduce  the  matter  both  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  an  influential  friend  (the  present 
Bishop  of  Ely)  at  Cambridge.  This  led  to  your  correspondeut's 
visiting  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  the  King's  Printer  on  the 
business ;  and  to  his  temporary  appointment,  at  Cambridge,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Lee,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  then  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity, 
to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures  in  con- 
formity to  the  version  of  King  James.  The  appointment  was 
rescinded  in  the  way  above  alluded  to  ;  the  retraction  of  unau- 
thorized alterations  would  become  so  obvious  and  so  great,  that 
the  Universities  shmnk  from  it,  and  concurred  in  allowing  them 
to  remain  untouched. 

Such  then  is  the  condition  of  all  the  Modern  Bibles  that  you 
obtain  either  of  the  Universities  or  King's  Printers  of  England 
— full  of  unauthorized  alterations  of  King  James'  Yersion. 

And  now  the  question  recurs,  (your  General  Assembly  has 
awakened  it,  at  least,  very  powerfully  in  my  mind,)    Are  we 
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in  America  bound  to  the  cars  of  these  Modern  men,  and  their 
alterations,  as  they  feel  bound  to  them  and  each  other  2  Does  not 
our  Constitution  of  the  American  Bible  Society  merni  that  we 
circulate  King  James'  English  Version  and  that  only  ?  Did  not 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  society  intend  to  restrict 
themselves  to  this  in  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Constitution  to 
circulate  only  the  received  version  ? 

If  they  were  but  partially  informed  of  critical  alterations 
made  in  King  James'  Yersion,  would  they  not,  on  numerous 
alterations  of  the  kind  being  established,  have  said  to  a  man, 
We  shall  abide  by  the  version  of  the  known  forty-seven  men  of 
King  James'  reign  ?  Throughout  the  liistory  of  the  society  we 
have  contended  earnestly  for  the  integrity  of  the  version,  (on 
one  occasion  particularly  with  the  Baptists,  requiring  its  spirit, 
on  certain  moot  points,  to  be  conformed  to,  even  in  Foreign 
Versions,)  and  to  this  day  do  we  not  feel  that  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lencies form  one  great  bond  of  Protestant  Union  among 
American  Christians,  and  the  only  real  Bible  Union  among  us  ? 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  importance  of  the  English  altera- 
tions referred  to,  was  not  suffered  to  rest  before  the  world,  on 
any  individual  opinion.  When  the  Universities  refused  to 
recede,  other  of  the  ablest  Divines  and  critics  of  England  were 
called  upon  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  from  a  copy  of  their 
joint  letter  to  each  of  the  Universities  now  before  me  (finally 
corrected  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,)  I  beg  that  the  weight  of  the 
following  extract  may  be  well  considered.  Although  the 
signers  complained  that  the  business  was  prematurely  *  brought 
before  the  public,  this  is  a  verdict  they  never  attempted 
to  reconsider,  a  judgment  never  reversed. 

"  We  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  fact  that  the  Modern 
Bibles  issued  from  the  press  of  your  University  abound  in 
deviations  from  the  Authorized  Version  of  King  James. 

"  Some  of  these  are  clearly  typographical  errors,  others  (and 
it  is  to  these  that  our  attention  has  been  more  particularly  di- 
rected) are  as  evidently  intentional  departures  from  King  James' 


*In  fact,  I  considered  the  Universities  were  trifling  with  the  question;  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  emigration  to  this  country. 


\ 
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Bible,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  version.  Alterations  of  the 
latter  class  are  found  to  a  very  serious  amount.  One  of  our 
number  has  pointed  out  in  the  book  of  Grenesis  alone  upwards  of 
800;  in  the  Psalms  600;  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  416;  in 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Bible,  2,931 — not  including  minute 
alterations  of  the  punctuation,  nor  matters  of  orthography.  We 
would  particularize  instances  of  discrepancy,  but  they  are  so 
obvious  on  an  inspection  of  any  of  the  editions  of  1611  (in  com- 
parison with  the  more  modern  editions)  that  the  university,  we 
are  persuaded,  must  at  once  perceive  the  general  truth  of  our 
statement. 


Signed  by 


J.  bennp:it,  d.  d. 

J.  BLACKBUEN. 
GEOKGE  COLLISON. 
F.  A.  FOX,  L.  L.  D. 
THOMAS  CURTIS. 
J.  FLETCHER,  D.  D. 
E.  HENDERSON. 
J.  PYE  SMITH,  D.  D. 
J.  TOWNLEY,  D.  D. 
R.  WINTER,  D.  D. 


Afterwards,  a  sub-committee,  at  the  liead  of  which  was  Dr. 
Henderson,  says  :  'These  alterations,  so  far  from  being  an  im- 
provement of  our  vernacular  translation,  greatly  deteriorate  it^^ 
and  that  "  those  who  have  made  tliese  alterations  have  discov- 
ered a  great  want  of  critical  taste,  unnecessarily  exposed  the 
sacred  text  to  the  scoff  of  infidels,  and  thrown  such  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned,  as  are  greatly  calculated  to 
perplex  their  minds,  and  unsettle  their  confidence  in  the  text  of 
Scripture." 

On  the  whole,  dear  brethren,  I  venture  to  call  for  a  thorough, 
manly,  and  Christian  dealing  with  this  business.  Cambridge 
in  1638,  under  the  primacy  of  the  arbitrary  Laud  made  its  vari- 
ous and  thousands  of  alterations  (including  italics) ;  Oxford  in 
1769,  by  the  unchecked  hand  of  Dr.  Blaney,  its  thousands  more ; 
while  the  King's  printer,  seldom  a  scholar  of  ordinary  repute, 
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has  sold  again  and  again  his  right  of  printing  Bibles,  to  printers 
and  booksellers,  and  has  issued  directly  or  indirectly  whole 
editions  of  a  worse  character  than  those  of  either  University. 
"Let  ns  ask  for  the  old  paths."  In  this  particular  case,  this 
pledged  course  of  ours,  I  contend  that  nothing  is  good,  which  is 
Gvitieally  new,  nothing  honest  that  involves  a  critical  departure 
from  that  course,  namely,  the  circulation  of  the  unaltered  trans- 
lation of  King  James'  Bible.  The  Bible  Society,  in  my  humble 
judgment  should  appoint  a  new  committee  of  the  scholars  of 
different  denominations  to  collate  simply  a  modern  Bible  having 
references  and  marginal  readings,  with  the  version  of  1611  and 
its  references  and  marginal  readings,  rejecting  all  but  typo- 
graphical mistakes,  or  entirely  obsolete  speHing.*  I  would 
have  them  scholars  merely  to  distinguish  what  is  tyj)Ographical, 
and  obsolete  in  orthography,  from  what  is  critical ;  not,  there- 
fore, to  do  any  thing  as  critics,  however  respectable  and  com- 
petent as  such,  but  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  that  line,  or 
under  that  pretension.  And  thus  would  I  restore  "  the  good 
way  "  of  our  forefathers  of  the  ITtli  century  ;  realize  in  fact,  to 
the  world,  our  frequent  and  loud  pretensions  of  "  walking"  in 
that  way,  and  so  find  in  this  momentous  and  much  agitated 
matter,  "  rest  for  our  souls." 

I  remain.  Dear  Sirs,  and  Brethren, 

Your  fellow-servant  in  the  Gospel, 

THOS.  CURTIS. 

P.  S.  I  should  perhaps  add  that  Dr.  Turton  (the  Begins 
Professor  above  adverted  to,  now  Bishop  of  Ely),  published  in 
1832-'3  in  vindication  of  the  Universities,  a  learned  examina- 
tion, of  the  list  of  alterations  they  had  made,  but  his  whole 
tract  was  predicated  on  the  principle  that  most  of  their  altera- 
tions were  improvements,  and  was  therefore  regarded  by 
uninterested  parties  as  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  the 
Authority  for  such  alterations. 

Who  has  ever  proposed  alterations  of  any  kind,  but  under 


*  The  high  character  of  our  correspondent,  both  as  a  Christian  minister  and 
a  scholar,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.    We  happen,  still 
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the  name  (generally  with  the  honest  conviction  perhaps)  of 
their  being  improvements.  In  England,  not  many  years  before 
the  period  alluded  to,  we  had  an  '  Improved  version  of  the 
New  Testament'  from  the  Unitarian  press,  which  printed  the 
whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthews'  Gospel  in 
Italics,  as  a  mark  of  their  being  of  doubtful  authority. 


further,  to  know  that  he  is  yet  in  possession  of  very  extensive  manuscript  tables 
of  various  readings,  prepared  by  him  for  ibe  Universities  when  engaged,  by 
their  appointment,  with  two  other  eminent  scholars,  in  collating  the  English 
Bible.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  living  that  ever  did  perform  such  a  work 
of  collation  on  such  a  scale.  The  results  of  it  all,  to  himself  are,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  a  profound  conviction,  not  only  that  no  tinkering  with  the  version 
should  be  allowed  to  any  committees  or  sub-committees  of  the  Bible  Society, 
but  also  that  suppoHiog  the  Constitution  to  allow  of  any  tampering  with  the 
version,  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  good  from  a  collation  made  on  the 
absurd  plan  adopted  by  the  late  Committee  of  Versions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  carried  into  execution  by  their  Collator  and  Sub-Committee. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Curtis'  principle  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  recom- 
menaation  of  the  Committee  of  Nice  will  prove  to  be  just  in  so  far  impracticable  and 
insufficient  as  it  recommends  the  collation  of  several  different  copies  of  ihQ  editions 
in  use  in  1816  with  only  occasional  reference  to  the  version  of  1611.  The  more 
editions  you  use,  which  are  all  secondary,  that  i.-*,  derived  from  one  original,  the 
more  mistakes  and  variations  you  must  expect  to  find.  And  if  it  be  the  transla- 
tion of  King  James  we  want,  (excepting,  of  course,  its  antiquated  spelling  and  its 
few  typographical  errors,)  why  not  go  at  once  to  the  old  version  itself?  Why 
not,  as  Dr.  Curtis  says,  simply  collate  a  modern  Bible,  having  references  and 
marginal  readings  with  the  version  of  1611,  and  its  relerences  and  marginal 
readings?  The  Constitution  binds  the  Society  to  print  and  circulate  the  version 
now  in  common  use,  and  every  one  of  their  editions  professes,  on  its  title  page, 
to  be  King  James'  Version.  But  there  is  some  confusion  in  all  the  secondary 
editions,  and  Dr.  Curtis  proposes  to  go  back  then  to  the  original  one,  excepting 
the  entirely  obsolete  spelling  and  the  known  typographical  errors.  This  would 
be  carrying  out  the  very  intention  of  the  Constitution,  and  be  the  most  exact 
opposite  of  the  plan  of  corrections  undertaken  by  the  late  Committee  of  Versions. 
—[Eds.  S.  p.  R.] 
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ARTICLE   VII. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


1  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  j  or  commemorative 
notices  of  distinguished  Ainerican  Clergymen  of  various 
Denominations^  from  the  early  Settlement  of  the  Country  to 
the  close  of  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Five^  with 
historical  Introductions.  By  William  B.  Spkague,  D.  D. 
Volumes  hi.  and  iv.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1858;  pp.  632,  833,  8vo. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Sprague  were 
noticed  in  our  number  for  last  July.  Those  were  devoted  to 
tlie  Ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  these  are 
embalmed  the  memories  of  such  Presbyterian  pastors  as  have 
been  the  most  eminent  for  their  activity  and  influence  from  tlie 
first  settlement  of  this  new  country  till  the  present  time.  There 
have  been  some  among  them  of  great  talent  and  learning ;  and 
those  not  so  eminently  endowed,  have  had  the  rich  gifts  of 
grace,  have  been  eminently  useful,  and  liavc  hold  forth  the  high 
and  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  without  fear  or  favor  among 
their  fellow  meiL  The  earliest  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  in  this  new  continent,  and  ministered  consolation 
to  a  people  suifering  under  great  hardships,  in  a  savage  wilder- 
ness. Others  of  them  inspired  their  people  with  courage  and 
fortitude,  and  some  took  up  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  or 
more  true  to  their  sacred  calling,  accompanied  their  neighbors 
and  friends  to  the  tented  field  in  their  ecclesiastical  character, 
during  the  natal  period  of  our  country's  liberties.  Others  were 
the  educators  of  the  men  of  this  and  a  past  generation,  or 
founded  those  institutions  which  still  exist  and  are  contributing 
so  largely  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people.  In  these  volumes 
of  Dr.  Sprague  may  be  found  the  biographies  of  254  Presbyte- 
rian Clergymen  who  died  previous  to  1855,  and  incidental 
notices  of  250  more,  mentioned  either  in  the  text  or  notes.  Dr. 
Sprague  has  been  assisted  in  his  labors  by  257  persons,  among 
19 
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whom  are  many  of  our  eminent  divines,  who  have  contributed 
original  letters,  giving  their  own  impressions  respecting  the 
subjects  of  the  several  memoirs.  These  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  Tlie  whole  undertaking  has  cost  the 
accomplished  author  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  continued  through 
many  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  expense.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  volumes  will  meet  with  an  ex- 
tensive sale  and  be  received  with  favor  by  an  appreciating 
public. 


2.  A  Manual  of  the  Clialdee  Lajtiguage ',  containing  a  Chaldee 
Graimnar^  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Professor  G.  B. 
Winer  I  A  Chrestomathy^  consistifig  of  Selections  from  the 
Targums^  and  including  notes  on  the  Biblical  Chaldee;  and 
a  vocahidary^  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  With  an  ap- 
pendix on  the  Babhinic  and  Samaritan  Dialects,  By  Elias 
RiGOS,  D.  D.  Second  edition  revised.  New  York :  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.  London :  Sampson,  Low  & 
Son.     1858 ;  pp.  152  ;  8vo. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  this  grammar  was  published  by  Dr.  Riggs 
in  1832.  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Riggs  went  to  the  East,  and  was 
employed  as  a  missionary  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board,  residing  at  Argos,  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and 
bestowing  his  labors  principally  upon  the  work  of  translation. 
He  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Old  and  ]S"ew  Testament 
in  modern  Greek,  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Ar- 
menian, and  revised  the  I^ew  Testament  previously  translated 
by  Dr.  Adger,  perfecting  himself,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
languages  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  in  that  accurate  scholar- 
ship which  all  acquainted  with  him  and  able  to  appreciate  his 
acquisitions  give  him  the  credit  of  possessing.  During  his 
absence  from  his  native  shores  a  second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Professor  Winer's  Grammar  appeared,  (Leipzig,  1842,)  which 
was  translated  by  Professor  II.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Kewton  Theological  Seminary,  and  published  at  Andover,  in 
1845. 
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Tills,  however,  did  not  supersede,  in  Dr.  Riggs'  view,  as  it 
does  not  in  ours,  the  earlier  edition  prepared  by  him. 

^^ Revisiting  ray  native  land,"  he  says,  "after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  foreign  missionary  service  in  Grreece  and  Turkey,  it 
seemed  to  me  due  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature  that  I  should  revise 
and  re-edit  the  Chaldee  Manual.  This,  with  the  full  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  Professor  Hackett,  I  have  undertaken,  availing  myself  of 
whatever  seemed  to  be  improvements  in  Professor  Winer's  second  edi- 
tion, and  incorporating  numerous  manuscript  notes  of  ray  own.  To  the 
brief  view  of  the  Rabbinic  dialect  in  the  Appendix  has  been  added  a 
similar  view  of  the  Samaritan ^  The  former  is  a  Chaldaizing  Hebrew, 
the  latter  a  Hebraizing  Chaldee. 

"I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  has  been  decidedly  en- 
hanced in  value,  although  somewhat  diminished  in  size,  by  the  omission 
from  the  Chrestomathy  of  the  text  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  The  notes 
are  preserved,  and  in  the  first  edition  the  text  also  was  printed  for  con- 
venience of  reference ;  but  as  every  student  has  it  already  in  his  He- 
brew Bible  it  was  thought  that  his  interest  would  be  best  consulted  by 
omitting  it  here,  and  thus  diminishing  the  size  of  the  book,  and  conse- 
quently its  price. 

"This  edition  will  be  issued  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  offered  to  the  lovers  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  study 
in  both  countries,  with  a  prayer  to  the  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
He  would  condescend  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  furthering  in  these 
highly  favored  lands  the  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume." 


The  grammar  Dr.  Riggs  has  thus  given  is  almost  a  re-print 
of  his  first  edition.  A  few  judicious  changes  alone  we  notice 
in  the  body  of  the  text.  On  p.  65  he  adheres  to  the  explanation 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  )?  with  the  future,  when  used  in  an 
Optative,  Imperative,  or  Subjunctive  sense;  supposing  it  to  be 
the  conjunction  that^  ot»,  taking  the  place  of  the  i  preformative 
and  modifying  the  sense ;  instead  of  being  as  Winer  in  his 
second  edition  thinks,  an  unusual  preformative  of  the  future 
tense.  He  suggests  that  this  idiomatic  use  of  b  may  be  the 
basis  of  the  ?  preformative  of  the  future  in  the  Talmudic. 

The  extracts  from  the  Targums,  with  the  accompanying  notes, 
#  P  the  notes  on  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  and  the 
vefcabulary,  make  this  the  most  convenient  book  a  beginner 
can  have  to  initiate  him  into  the  Chaldee  forms.  Every  thing 
necessary  for  his  first  studies  is  in  a  thin  volume  held  in  one 
hand,  and  the  convenience  of  reference  is  greatly  promoted  in 
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this  edition  by  tlie  notes  being  printed  immediately  beneath 
the  text  and  on  the  same  page  with  it. 

To  the  brief  view  of  the  Rabbinic  dialect,  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix, there  is  added  a  very  brief  one  of  the  Samaritan  also. 

The  student  of  Theology  is  now  left  without  any  excuse  for 
failing  to  acquaint  himself  with,  at  least,  that  small  portion  of 
the  Ohaldee  writing  wliich  is  included  in  the  sacred  canon. 
Tliis  being  mastered,  tlie  way  is  open  to  the  Chaldee  of  the 
Targums,  and  without  any  great  labor  to  other  dialects  of  the 
Shemitic  stock. 


3.  The  Gospels,  written  in  the  Negro  Patois  of  English  with 
Arabic  Characters.     By  a  Mandingo  slave  in  Georgia. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  New 
York,  on  the  13tli  of  October,  1857,  a  paper  beanng  the  above 
title  was  read  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Savannah,  in  expla- 
nation of  a  manuscript  in  Arabic  characters  submitted  by  him 
to  that  society.  The  writer  was  a  Mandingo  slave,  by  the  name 
of  London,  owned  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Savannah.  Besides  these 
chapters  of  the  Gospel,  he  wrote  a  book  of  liymns  in  Arabic 
letters,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  "The  manuscript  of 
London  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson  "in  the  use  of  the 
vowel  points — harcat  of  the  Arabic  grammar.  I  infer  that  as 
London  was  accustomed  to  use  them  in  making  copies  from  the 
Koran,  with  the  same  reverential  sentiment,  he  used  the  vowel 
points,  in  copying  the  Bible  of  his  adopted  rehgion.  IS^ot  hav- 
ing been  instructed  in  English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  he  could 
only  write  the  words  as  their  sounds  affected  his  ear.  Thus  his 
vocalization  was  on  tliis  wise : — First  chapter  of  John. 

Fas  chapta  oh  jon. 
hide  heginnen  wasde  wad; 
ande  Wad  waswid  Gad,  ^ 

ande  wad  was  Gad." 

"When  this  manuscript  was  first  submitted  to  me,"  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  "I  naturally  looked  for  Arabic  words,  to  be  expressed  by  the 
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letters.  I  could  detect  none ;  and  I  abandoned  the  interpretation.  When , 
however,  the  characters  and  vowels  had  been  carefully  turned  into  Roman 
letters,  I  discovered  by  sound  what  the  eye  had  failed  to  perceive. 

''In  a  similar  case,  the  same  difficulty  occurred  to  the  eminent  Orien- 
talist, the  Baron  de  Sacy.  His  memoir  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  "notices  et  extraits  des  MSS.  dans  la  Biblioth^que 
Imp^riale.''  An  Arabic  MS.  had  been  sent  to  him  at  Paris,  from 
Madrid.  He  failed  to  discover  a  single  Arabic  word;  and  consequently 
he  could  but  oiFer  a  conjecture.  This  was,  that  the  book  was  written 
in  the  language  of  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar.  Subsequently,  by  a 
process  similar  to  my  own,  it  was  found  that  the  language  of  the  book 
was  Spanish,  and  had  been  written  by  a  Ohristiano  nuevo,  or  converted 
Moor. 

"  The  pride  of  history  may  not  descend  to  notice  the  fact,  that  a 
feeble  wave  of  Mohammedanism  and  Koranic  letters  once  reached 
these  shores,  from  Africa,  bearing  with  it  some  humble  captives,  and 
then  sunk  in  the  moving  sands.  It  is  but  little  known,  and  may  never 
be  recorded,  that  Mohammedan  Moors  from  Spain  were  the  architects 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  an  Arabic  inscription, 
attesting  this  fact,  still  existed  on  the  walls  of  that  proud  fortress,  not 
many  years  ago.'' 

So  the  Moors  in  Sj)aiii  wrote  the  Spanish  with  Arabic  char- 
acters, arid  several  examples  of  native  Africans  in^  slavery  in 
this  country,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  some  of  whom 
have  been  known  to  ourselves,  who  read  and  wrote  the  Arabic, 
and  sometimes  English  w^ords  in  Arabic  letters. 

The  negro  tribes  of  Africa  within  the  parallels  of  20  degrees 
and  10  degrees  north  latitude,  are  Mahommedans  and  are  taught 
Arabic  letters.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  continent,  and  to 
within  10  degrees  of  the  Equator,  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  Dr.  Livingston's  explorations,  the  Avhole  population,  except 
so  far  asunder  missionary  influence,  are  gree-gree  worshippers, 
are  pagans.  "  At  Illorin,  the  Baptist  Missionary,  Mr.  Bowen, 
wa/  asked  by  the  Chief  for  his  Endjil  or  Gospel.  Dr.  Barth 
/^s  aslfed  for  his.  In  all  the  wide  Mussulman  region  above  10 
^  degrees  north,  the  names  of  Moses,  David  and  Christ— Mousa, 
Daoud  and  Issa — are  as  familiar  as  that  of  Mohammed.  The 
three  books,  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospels — ^Tourat,  Za- 
bour  and  Endjil — are  equally  well  known."  As  one  of  the 
modes  of  making  the  Christian  religion  known  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  Mr.  Hodgson  suggests  the  translation  of  the  Bihle  into 
African  lam^uages  with  Arahic  Utters.     "  A  strange  alphabet 
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is  always  repulsive ;  and  the  Roman  letters  are  peculiarly  so  to 
an  Oriental  eye.  Tlie  teacher  of  the  Koran  had  ten  centuries 
start  of  the  Christian  teacher,  and  has  familiarized  Cei^tral  Af- 
rica, with  the  Oriental  letters  and  mode  of  writing,  through  the 
wants  of  commerce,  the  service  of  the  Mosque,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  schools." 


4.  Slavery  and  the  Re7nedy^  or  Principles  and  Suggestions  for  a 
Remedial  Code.  By  Samuel  Nott.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster,  1857.    8vapp.  13Y. 

Tliis  treatise  contains  many  sensible  things  and  many  that 
are  not  sensible.  Considering  the  prevailing  fanaticism  of 
the  region  where  its  author  dwells,  the  acquaintance  it  displays 
with  the  real  principles  of  the  case,  is  remarkable.  The  very 
first  sentence  however  contains  "  the  admission  that  slavery  is 
an  evil."  There  are  evils,  doubtless,  connected  with  slavery; 
many  of  them  great  evils.  But  we  recommend  to  this  sagacious 
writer  to  reconsider  this  point.  Is  he  sure  that  the  relation  in 
which  these  races  now  stand  towards  each  other,  seeing  that 
they  are  here  together,  and  that  they  are  what  they  are,  is  an 
evil.  Suppose  it  destroyed  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  destruction  of  it  actually  realized  before  his  eyes,  would  he 
not  be  willing  to  have  it  restored  just  as  it  now  is,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  those  consequences  ? 


I: 


5.  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrtcction 
to  the  Governor  of  Kentiicky,  for  the  year  1856.     Frankfort, 
Kentucky:    A.   S.   Hodges,   Public    Printer.      ISS'f;    8vb»  % 
pp.  189. 

This  Beport  is  a  year  old,  but  its  statements  are  of  permanent 
value  and  interest.  Kentucky  has,  during  ten  years,  greatly 
enlarged  her  expenditures  for  universal  education.  In  1846 
the  amount  was  only  $9,002  20;  in  1856  it  was  $291,630;  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  direct  vote  of  the 
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people  for  self-taxation  to  this  end.  "We  glean  the  following 
facts  respecting  the  other  slave  States :  Virginia  has  no  organ- 
ized system  of  public  schools.  North  Carolina  has  recently 
initiated  a  system  with  about  2,000  schools  and  10,000  children, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  Georgia  has  a  school  fund  of 
$23,086.  Mississippi  has  no  organized  system.  Louisiana  ap- 
proj^riates  $200,000  for  741  schools,  containing  7,949  children. 
Tennessee  has  a  school  fund  of  more  than  one  million  and  a 
half,  and  has,  with  much  zeal,  commenced  a  system  of  State 
education.  Missouri  appropriates  annually  $140,000  for  free 
schools.  Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  are  not  known 
to  have  made  any  attempts  to  organize  free  schools. 

This  report  states  that  South  Carolina  supports  about  1,023 
common  schools,  attended  by  9,022  children,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $40,500.  There  must  be  some  error  here.  Tlie  returns 
of  Commissioners  of  Free  Schools,  to  our  last  Legislature,  re- 
ported 1,478  teachers,  1,465  schools,  19,356  scholars,  809,280 
days  of  instruction,  and  $87,462  19  amount  expended. 


6.  An  Introduction  to  tJie  Study  of  Philosophy,  with  an  Out- 
line Treatise  on  Logic.  By  Kev.  E.  Y.  Gekhart,  D.  D., 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  I  am  the 
Truth.  Christ.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1858 ; 
12mo.  pp.  359. 

Of  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  is  stated  on  the  title  page,  and  is  contained  in  the 
terms  of  its  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Augustus 
Ranch,  whose  spirit  and  principles  obviously  animate  the  work. 
The  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  if  the  contents  corre- 
sponded in  intrinsic  excellence  to  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the 
mechanical  execution,  we  should  have  an  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture which  every  scholar  would  acknowledge  without  reluc- 
tance. The  outline  treatise  on  logic  is  strictly  what  it  professes 
to  be,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  clear  and 
judicious.    It  contains  only  elements,  but  they  are  presented 
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in  a  form  which  any  understanding  can  appreciate.  Of  the 
introduction  to  Philosophy  we  cannot  speak  very  favourably. 
The  fundamental  principle  that  knowledge  begins  in  generals— 
or  that  the  process  of  inquiry  is  from  tho^whole  to  the  parts,  is 
in  palpable  contradiction  to  the  method  of  nature — and  the 
idea  that  the  Incarnation  of  the  Saviour  is  the  plulosophical  so- 
lution of  the  great  problems  of  Ontology,  is  one  that  it  is  enough 
to  enunciate  to  an  American  or  an  English  mind  to  set  it  in  its 
proper  light.  The  book  is  written  in  a  good  spirit ;  is,  upon 
the  whole,  free  from  obscurities  of  expression — but  we  cannot 
commend  the  depth  or  soundness  of  its  doctrines.  Still  there 
are  some  truths,  touching  the  relations  of  Philosophy  to 
Theology,  which  the  author  has  happily  illustrated,  and  his 
precise  statement  of  the  dependence  of  the  laws  of  thought  upon 
the  conditions  of  existence,  prepares  the  way  for  a  solid  science 
of  being.  To  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
type  of  German  Philosophy,  the  work  is  a  very  valuable  hand 
book. 
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7.  The  City  of  the  Great  Ki7ig:  or^  Jerusalem  as  it  was^  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  is  to  he.  By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.  D.,  Missionary 
to  Jerusalem.  Philadelphia :  James  Challen  &  Sons.  1858  ; 
pp.  627,  8vo. 

We  have  received  this  beautiful  and  richly  illustrated  volume 
just  as  our  last  form  is  making  up.  From  the  favorable  notices 
of  others,  and  its  inviting  appearance,  we  promise  ourselves  a 
rich  treat  in  its  perusal.  At  present  we  can  only  chronicle  its 
publication,  and  reserve  a  more  full  statement  of  its  character 
and  merits  for  a  future  number. 


Tlie  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  errata  which 
occurred  in  the  number  for  January,  1858  : 

Page  549,  line  20, /or  BxOXDXEXF  read  B+C+D+E+F. 


"  559,     ' 

'  39, 

dele  ^^\n"  and  insert  it 

in  line  below. 

'^  577,    ' 

'  27, 

for  energies 

read 

congeries. 

"   579,     ' 

'  15, 

material 

(I 

natural. 

"  583,     ' 

^  14, 

moral 

a 

normal. 

"  585,  / 

^   11, 

creative 

li 

creature. 

"  588,   ^ 

'  36, 

Edwards 

(( 

Emmons. 

"   589,     ' 

^  18, 

privitive 

a 

punitive. 

*-- 

'   30, 

puritive 

a 

privative. 

"   590,     ^ 

'     6, 

frightful 

i( 

fruitful. 

'^   595,     ' 

'     4, 

depth 

u 

strength. 

'^   596,     ' 

'   29, 

enriches 

ii 

underlies. 

^'   597,     ' 

'   30, 

therein 

u 

believer. 

u       a          < 

'   53, 

«/ 

ter  objective 

(( 

better  for  Dr.  B.'s  purpose 

"   598,     ' 

'   30, 

/o? 

•  truth 

u 

birth. 

''   639,     ' 

'   33, 
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with  truth 
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into  them. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Life  of  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt^  translated  from  the  German 
of  Professor  Klenche.  By  Juliette  Bauer.    London,  1852. 

Works  of  Alexander  Ymi  Humboldt.    1800-1858.       ,     ^     ... 

Among  the  counsellors  near  the  person  of  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  the  Baron  Yon 
Humboldt,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  possessing  much  of  the 
confidence  of  his  great  master.  The  baronoes  was  of  the 
family  of  Colomb,  which  had  fled  from  Burgundy  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  take  refuge  in  Protestant 
Prussia.  The  fruits  of  this  union  of  the  Prussian  and  Huguenot 
families  were  two  sons,  William  and  Alexander,  (bom  i^n  the 
years  1767  and  1769,)  whose  names  will  long  reflect  lustre  on 
that  noble  race  which,  for  conscience  sake,  left  the  sunny  plains 
and  vine-clad  hills  of  their  beloved  France  to  seek  new  homes 
in  foreign  lands.  Of  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt,  his  labors,  his 
travels,  and  his  researches,  we  propose  to  give  a  short  sketch, 
Fontenelle,  in  his  celebrated  eulogy  of  Newton,  makes  little' 
reference  to  his  youth,  but  passes  it  by  with  the  sentence :  "  It 
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is  not  granted  to  mortal  eye  to  see  the  IN'ile  at  its  source,  ere  it 
has  gathered  strength  to  run  its  mighty  race."  Still,  it  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  trace  the  early  buddings  of  genius ; 
to  know  the  particular  circumstances,  however  trivial,  which 
may  have  led  to  its  development ;  to  see  how  often  direction  is 
given  to  the  most  powerful  intellects  by  the  fortuitous  circum- 
tances  which  surround  the  early  career  of  men. 

Humboldt,  reared  in  the  home  of  luxury,  was  provided  from 
early  boyhood  with  the  best  instructors  of  his  day.  Fortunately 
for  science  he  was  born  after  tlie  educational  reform  had  com- 
menced in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany,  which 
placed  the  study  of  nature  in  its  proper  position  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  education  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  their  literature.  The  instructor  of  his  youth  was  strongly 
impressed  with  those  ideas  of  educational  reform,  and  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  earnest  investigation  in  the  field  of  natural 
science.  It  is  also  worthy  of  record  that  this  same  instructor 
was  a  great  lover  of  travellers'  legends,  and  stories  of  adven- 
tures in  far-off  countries,  and  was  the  editor  of  a  translation  of 
Kobinson  Crusoe.  The  youthfiTl  mind  of  the  future  explorer 
was  thus  filled  with  images  of  those  marvellous  regions  visited 
by  bold  voyagers.  From  school  he  entered  upon  his  university 
career  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  went  thence  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  then  the  most  flourishing  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Germany.  Here  the  coloring  of  the  early  pictures  of 
his  imagination  was  heightened,  and  that  undefined  longing  of 
youth  to  wander  in  distant  lands  was  rendered  more  ardent 
by  friendship  and  association  with  George  Forster,  who  had 
accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  his  voyage  around  the  world  as 
natural  historian  of  the  expedition.  Forster,  whose  name  is 
not  unknown  to  science,  was  a  high-souled  man,  of  liberal,  en- 
larged views.  Through  a  long  period  he  exerted  great  influence 
upon  tlie  mind  and  character  of  young  Humboldt. 

To  sum  up  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  his  youth, 
the  young  nobleman  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  culture 
which  the  best  instructors  and  the  most  liberal  universities  of 
a  learned  people  could  bestow ;  was  thrown  in  contact  with 
men  of  intellect  and  high  cultivation,  the  visitors  of  his  early 
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home,  tile  old  castle  of  Tegel,  a  few  miles  from  tlie  capital; 
enjoyed  intimate  communion  with  men  of  science— Heim, 
Heyne,  Blumenbach  and  others— and,  at  the  same  time,  culti- 
vated with  assiduity  the  languages  and  literature  of  those  two 
nations  which  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind  in  centuries  past,  and  seem  destined  to  influ- 
ence immediately  the  mental  Clevelopment  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

With  a  thorough  preparatory  education  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  human  learning;  with  a  love  of  accurate  and 
minute  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  combined  . 
with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the  investigation  of  the  inner 
relations  and  controlling  laws  of  these  phenomena ;  with  powers 
of  intellectual  endurance  and  mental  labor  which  no  array  of 
facts,  however  chaotic,  could  appall  or  dismay;  endowed  by 
birth  with  high  position  and  ample  fortune,  he  came  before  the 
threshold  of  active  manhood  at  a  period  when  the  human  mind 
was  just  setting  out  on  that  tumultuous  march  which  seems 
now  hurrying  it  onward  to  the  very  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
Tlie  time  was  propitious,  his  opportunities  unsurpassed,  the  in- 
ward voice  of  his  genius  told  him  of  his  great  mission — and 
well  and  faithfully  has  he  accomplished  it.  When  Humboldt 
entered  upon  his  career,  science,  in  every  department,  was 
struggling  with  the  birth  of  new  discoveries.  Men  were  dis- 
carding old  theories,  and  abandoning  long  received  opinions. 
Tlie  world  was  ripe  for  revolution  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  and  the  upturning  of  the  foundations  of  society, 
which  shook  to  their  centres  the  governmental  systems  of  Eu- 
rope, found  its  analogy  in  the  revolutions  of  the  scientific 
world.  A  glance  at  the  state  of  science  in  its  several  branches 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  enable  us  to 
view  from  a  proper  stand  point  that  mighty  progress  with  which 
the  labors  of  Humboldt  have  been  so  intimately  connected, 
and  to  which  they  have  so  much  contributed  in  the  last  seventy 
years.  To  commence  with  the  experimental  sciences, — the 
middle  of  the  century  was  the  period  of  the  revival  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments  in  frictioiial  electricity.  Franklin 
and  his  contemporaries  had  gathered  the  various  facts  under 
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tlieir  respective  hypotheses.  Tlie  Ley  den  Phial  had  heen  in- 
vented, and  had  served  to  shock  and  amuse  the  soldier  and 
philosopher,  the  courtier  and  maiden,  who  thronged  to  witness 
the  celestial  fire  spring  forth  from  nature's  reservoir  at  the 
touch  of  the  magician's  wand.  The  great  Franklin  had  proved 
the  identity  of  the  electric  spark  and  the  lightning's  Hash,  and 
had  already  won  worthily  one-half  the  proud  tribute,  ''Eri- 
puit  ccdis  f'ulmen^  scejptrumque  tyvannis.^''  The  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity  had  been  pushed  with  some  vigor  by 
Coulomb,  but  the  science  had  become  almost  stationary ;  and 
,  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  world 
prepared  itself  for  new  victories  in  this  field.  The  few  promi- 
nent facts  of  magnetism  were  known  and  discussed  a  century 
before,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  new  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity the  laws  of  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  were 
more  fully  studied,  and  the  facts  evolved  gathered  up  in  the 
hypothesis  of  Epinus  and  others,  analogous  to  the  fluid  theories 
of  electricity.  Later,  Coulomb  and  others  pushed  these  theories 
to  greater  perfection,  and,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the 
world  was  on  the  verge  of  the  discoveries  which  have  since  so 
startled  the  nations  in  the  astounding  exhibitions  of  animal, 
voltaic  and  magnetic  electricity.  In  the  science  of  heat  there 
was  a  rapid  and  constant  accumulation  of  facts  and  improve- 
ment of  hypotheses.  Fourier  was  at  the  commencement  of  his 
investigations,  and  wielded  witli  the  strength  of  a  giant  the 
powerful  weapon  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  subject  of 
terrestial  heat  was  now  approached  with  ardor,  and  with  some 
hope  of  arriving  at  more  accurate  knowledge. 

In  Chemistry,  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish  and  Priest- 
ley, having  paved  the  way,  the  time-honored  phlogiston  theory 
was  about  yielding  to  that  revolution  of  which  Lavoisier  was 
the  great  leader — a  revolution  second  only  in  its  importance 
and  results  to  Kewton's  discovery  of  gravitation, — which 
placed  the  science  of  chemistry  on  the  stable  basis  of  true 
hypothesis,  and  gave  it  an  onward  movement  which  gathers 
strength  with  the  lapse  of  years.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Cuvier:  "Till  Lavoisier  appeared,  the  particular  phenomena 
of  chemistry  might  be  compared  to  a  labyrinth  of  which  the 
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deep  and  winding  patlis  had  been  trod  by  several  laborious 
travellers;  but  their  points  of  union,  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  system,  could  only  be  perceived  by  the 
genius  which  was  able  to  rise  above  the  edifice^  and  with  an 
eagle's  eye  to  catch  the  plan  of  the  whole." 

In  the  science  of  Optics,  the  war  so  long  carried  on  between 
the  advocates  of  the  emission  and  undulatory  theories  of  light, 
had  apparently  given  the  victory  to  the  former  or  Newtonian 
hypothesis ;  but  the  way  was  clearing  up  for  the  experiments 
and  discoveries  of  Fresnel  in  France,  and  Young  in  England, 
which  a  few  years  later  caused  the  almost  universal  reception 
of  the  beautiful  hypothesis  of  the  undulations  of  an  all-pervad* 
ing  ether — an  hypothesis  which,  in  a  modified  form,  plays  an 
important  part  in  all  the  attempts  at  a  proper  physical  concep- 
tion of  the  secondary  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  Electricity, 
Magnetism  and  Heat,  as  well  as  Light.  Astronomy,  the  be- 
loved of  the  ancients — the  model  of  the  exact  sciences — based 
firmly  on  Newton's  grand  generalization,  which  earlier  in  the 
century  had  received  new  verifications  from  the  splendid  labors 
of  Clairant,  D'Alembert,  Euler  and  Lagrange — ^now  rushed  on 
to  new  victories  in  the  fields  of  infinite  space.  The  young 
giant  Laplace,  was  just  entering  on  his  career.  The  elder 
Herschel,  with  his  monster  telescope,  added  a  new  planet  to  our 
system,  new  satellites  to  the  planets,  and  revealed  suns  and 
worlds  and  systems,  which  showed  by  their  revolutions  the 
existence  of  the  law  of  gi'avitation  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  solar  system,  enabling  men  now  to  speak  of  the  one 
universal  law  impressed  by  the  Almighty  on  the  whole  material 
world.  Astronomers  and  physicists  now  weighed  the  earth 
with  a  mountain,  and  basing  themselves  upon  this  result,  went 
forth  into  planetary  space  armed  with  a  colossal  balance,  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  sun  and  his  satellites.  The  patient 
watcher  of  the  heavens  recurring  back  to  a  long  series  of  re- 
corded observations,  became  now  convinced  that  our  little  sys- 
tem was  not  isolated  and  stationary  in  space,  but  was  hurrying 
onward  with  fearful  rapidity  in  obedience  to  some  unknown 
law,  which  linked  it  as  a  constituent  member  to  the  great 
family  of  the  skies.     Li  the  department  of  Natural  History, 
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the  great  Linnean  reformation  of  tlie  science  of  botany  had 
just  preceded  this  era,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect 
system  had  given  great  incitement  to  the  renewed  study  of  the 
organic  world  in  both  its  animal  and  vegetable  forms.     In  the 
re-awakened  zeal  voyages  .were  planned  to  study  anew  the 
Fauna  and  Flora  of   lands   already  visited    by  the   earlier 
Botanists  and  Zoologists.   Men  of  old  and  established  reputation, 
as  well  as  the  young  and  ambitious  student,  entered  witli 
ardor  upon  tlie  completion  of  the  edifice  so  nobly  projected. 
Some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  period  of  which  we  write 
turned  their  attention  to  investigations  in  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology.    That  beautiful  generalization,  the  doctrine  of  mor- 
phology which  had  been  gradually  becoming  more  apparent 
in  the  speculations  of  Naturalists,  was  announced  by  Goethe 
in  1790.     Gifted  with  the  love  of  beauty  in  form  and  in  sym- 
metry, the  great  poet  felt  that  there  must  be  a  law,  deep  and 
hidden  perhaps,  but  a  law  to  which  the  tlironged  variety  of 
vegetable  beauty  around  us  pointed.    In  its  announcement  he 
gave,  as  he  expresses  it,  "the  germ  of  an  idea,  from  which 
might  grow  a  tree  of  physiology  fit  to  overshadow  the  world." 
In  this  hasty  review  we  must  not  pass  by  the  sister  science 
of  Geology,  wliich,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  learned  ignorance, 
now  ranks  proudly  among  the  exact  sciences.     At  the  period 
however  of  whicli  we  speak.  Geology  was  an  incongruous  mass 
of  contradictory  hypotheses.     Fierce  was  the  war  between  the 
Neptunians  and  the  Plutoniaiis.     And  Arago  has  well  said  of 
these  early  Geologists  wliat  Cicero  said  of  the  augurs,  "it  was 
wondrous  liow  they  could  look  each  other  in  the  face  without 
laughing*"     But  it  was   necessary,  when  tlie  knowledge  of 
nature  was  seeking  the  basis  of  true  hypothesis  in  every  branch, 
that  tlie  science  which  embraces  all  these  departments  in  its 
broad  domain,  should  still  be  in  the  region  of  vague  conjecture. 
The  complex  could  not  be  perfected  until  the  simple  was  more 
thoroughly  understood.     But  the  day  of  Cuvier  and  his  com- 
peers was  at  hand— the  day  of  thorough  investigations  in  com- 
parative Anatomy  and  fossil  Geology — the  day  of  Humboldt 
with  his  researches  into  the  great  forces  at  work  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth — the  day  of  a  host  of  laborers 
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in  tlie  same  fruitful  fields.  And  these  crude  theories  of  the 
period  just  preceding  them,  are  hut  the  index  of  the  ever-ahid- 
ing  deep  desire  of  the  soul  which  seeks  to  understand  even  in 
the  most  Hmited  state  of  our  knowledge,  tlie  great  complex 
unit  as  it  exists  in  the  design  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful  Crea- 
tor. This  aspiration  is  the  key  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Yon 
Humboldt,  with  him  not  to  be  realized  by  vague  imaginings, 
but  by  that  close  and  laborious  research  wliicli  holds  the  minute 
to  be  contemptible  only  when  the  great  is  to  be  neglected. 

Geography  was  not  yet  a  science.  Some  few  attempts  at 
generalizations  on  tlie  forms  of  continents,  their  relative  eleva- 
tion, the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  had  been  made  by 
Forster,  Steffens  and  others.  But  Hitter  had  not  yet  brought 
in  the  great  historic  element,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Humboldt 
himself  to  make  all  the  sciences  render  tribute  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  earth  and  the  races  which  inhabit  it.  In  this  rapid  and 
imperfect  glance  at  the  great  points  of  the  picture  of  the  in- 
tellectual activity  seen  in  every  department  of  science  in  the  re- 
markable period  before  us,  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  it  as 
the  period  of  the  evolution  of  great  and  general  laws,  of  great 
impulse  towards  the  universal  in  tlii  study  of  nature ;  towards 
the  investigation  of  those  links  which  show  us  unity  in  variety, 
which  bind,  apparently,  isolated  and  incongruous  facts  in  one 
grand  and  harmonious  whole.  Such  was  the  state  of  science 
when  this  noble  youth  of  twenty  years  entered  with  ardor 
upon  the  study  of  nature.  [N^or  was  the  state  of  the  German 
mind  and  literature  at  this  time  without  its  influence  on  his 
mind  and  his  career.  It  was  the  storm  and  pressure  period  of 
German  literature,  when  a  whole  nation  seemed  to  give  itself 
up  to  enthusiastic  aspirations  for  the  infinite  and  unattainable. 
The  conviction  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  the  circle  of 
knowledge  of  external  appearances, — the  sighing  for  some  reve- 
lation of  the  hidden,  the  secret,  the  mysterious,  everywhere  at 
work, — the  deep  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  feeling  in  nature 
and  art  were  its  characteristics.  Tlie  two  brothers  Humboldt 
were  thrown  in  constant  contact  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  at  that  time. 
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In  1Y91,  Alexander  having  finished  his  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  Geolo- 
gist Werner,  went  to  the  mining  school  of  Freiburg  in  Saxony, 
in  order  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  their 
bearing  on  Geognosy.  Tlience  he  went  as  Master  of  Mines 
into  one  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  perfection  of  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  components 
of  the  earth's  surface,  publishing  treatises  on  various  subjects 
in  botany  and  geology.  In  these  years  he  made  a  botanical 
tour  into  Italy,  and  hearing  of  the  singidar  discoveries  of 
Galvani,  the  Bologna  doctor,  in  a  new  development  of  the 
electrical  force,  he  reviewed  the  investigation  for  himself,  thus 
verifying  the  remark  of  Schiller,  "this  young  Humboldt 
measures  every  thing,"  and  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of 
his  experiments  in  a  treatise.  But  these  varied  employments 
seemed  only  to  increase  the  ardoi*  of  his  desire  ^or  extended 
investigations  in  foreign  lands.  He  sighs  constantly  for  a  trans- 
atlantic voyage.  Says  he :  "I  have  from  my  earliest  youth 
felt  a  burning  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lands  unexplored  by 
Europeans." 

A  few  years  later  he  is  in  Paris,  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
outset  of  some  of  those  great  expeditions  into  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  planned  by  the  French  Eepublic  for  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Meantime  he  is  ever  busy,  ever 
active  in  the  field  of  original  investigation,  laboring  with  Gay 
Lussac  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Lavoisierian  hypothesis  and 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  making  practical  attainments  in  astronomical  measure- 
ments, and  availing  himself  of  the  treasures  of  ISTatural  History 
in  the  Parisian  collections.  The  plan  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion having  been  laid  aside  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir  Bay,  he 
went  with  his  ardent  young  friend,  the  accomplished  naturalist 
Bouplaud,  to  Marseilles,  in  order  to  join  an  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea.  Again  disappointed,  but  nothing  daunted,  the 
travellers  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  where  Humboldt,  like 
Columbus  of  old,  laid  his  plans  before  the  Court  of  that  once 
glorious  people ;  and  like  Columbus,  too,  he  met  with  encour- 
agement and  approbation,  and  obtained  the  royal  seal  for  free 
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access  into  tlie  South  American  dominions.  Meeting  again 
with  delays,  he  devoted  his  forced  leisure  to  observations  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  peninsula  and  its  climatic  rela- 
tions. At  length  he  found  a  captain  bold  enough  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  an  English  fleet  which  blockaded  Corunna,  and 
soon  set  sail  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  On  the  sea  he  com- 
menced at  once  his  observations  of  all  the  phenomena  around 
him.  The  atmosphere  with  its  varying  hue,  the  ocean  with  its 
current  and  its  changing  tint,  the  bird  that  followed  the  ship, 
the  meteor  shooting  across  the  sky  at  night,  the  southern  con- 
stellations coming  into  view,  were  all  alike  objects  of  study  for 
one  to  whom  all  the  appearances  around  us  were  but  the  links 
of  a  chain  of  universal  causes  and  effects,  and  the  most  insig- 
nificant fact  often  afforded  the  clue  to  the  greatest  mystery. 

Touching  at  the  Canary  Islands,  that  rich  field  explored  after- 
wards by  his  friend  Von  Buch,  he  ascended  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe  and  made  at  once  a  step  in  a  great  generalization  by  noting 
the  unchanging  nature  of  inorganic  formations  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth  as  contrasted  with  the  ever-varying  beauty  of  the 
organic  world.  He  recorded,  too,  his  observation  of  the  circles 
of  vegetation  in  ascending  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  a  subject  afterwards  beautifully  developed  in  some 
of  the  works  based  upon  his  studies  in  South  America.  Here, 
too,  on  this  extinct  volcano,  he  reflected  upon  the  great  destroy- 
ing and  re-constructing  forces  of  nature.  The  traces  wdiich  the 
terrible  element  had  left  upon  the  mountain  sides  and  in  its 
crater,  were  to  him  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  a  great 
mystery  in  the  past  history  of  our  planet.  Arrived  at  Corunna, 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  he  plunged  into  the  interior,  and 
entered  enthusiastically  upon  the  study  of  nature  in  its  mag- 
nificent and  gorgeous  tropical  dcA^elopments,  and  in  the  terrible 
exhibitions  of  the  volcano  and  earthquake.  We  will  not  follow 
him  minutely  in  his  explorations  of  these  equinoctial  regions. 
During  the  years  spent  on  the  New  Continent,  he  made  con- 
stantly and  unceasingly,  extensive  and  minute  observations  of 
every  object  which  presented  itself  in  the  realms  of  nature. 
From  the  pebble  to  the  mountain  mass,  from  the  lichen  to  the 
palm  tree,  from  the  insect  to  the  fierce  animal  of  prey,  from 
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tlie  worm  to  the  alligator,  from  the  fire-fly's  flash  to  the  scintil- 
lating stars  of  heaven  beaming  on  him  in  quiet  beauty  from  the 
tropical  sky,  from  the  monkey  and  liis  social  habits,  to  man,  his 
language,  his  monuments  and  his  political  relations, — all  the 
works  of  the  Creator  were  subjects  of  contemplation  to  the  great 
interpreter  of  nature.  He  was  every  where  the  laborious,  minute, 
untiring  ol)server;  in  the  volcanic  vales  of  Caraccas;  wander- 
ing on  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon ;  making  liis  way 
on  streams  whose  existence  had  been  doubted;  ascending  the 
Orinoco  to  its  cataracts;  exploring  its  branches;  j^roving  its 
connexion  with  the  Amazon;  studying  nmsty  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  mission-liouse ;  undeterred  ])y  dangers  or 
privations,  he  overcame  all  difficulties  with  the  indomitable 
persev^erance  of  one  who  felt  his  mission,  and  obeyed  the  true 
impulse  of  his  genius.  From  these  explorations  in  Guiami  and 
Venezuela,  he  returned  to  Havana  for  a  season,  coasted  along 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  then  set  sail  for  Carthagena,  in  order 
to  cross  the  Continent  to  meet  the  French  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea,  on  the  other  side,  and  complete  his  researches  in 
company  with  the  distinguished  savans  who  composed  it.  Ar- 
rived again  on  the  Continent,  he  explored  the  river  Magdalen 
and  the  bordering  regions.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  meeting 
Avith  the  French  savans,  he  entered  1-Ccuadur,  spent  many  months 
upon  the  ])lateau  about  Quito;  ascended  and  measured  the 
volcanoes  of  Pichinclia,  Antisaua  and  Cotopaxi;  attempted  the 
sunnnit  of  Chimborazo,  crossed  the  Andes  into  Peru;  observed 
in  Lima  the  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc;  mapped 
accurately  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Amazon ;  ascertained 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  equator;  investigated  the  cold 
ocean  current  which  washes  the  coast  of  the  continent  near 
Callao.  He  set  sail  thence  for  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  there  breathing  awhile  in  order  to  arrange  his 
manuscripts  and  collections,  lie  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  and  visited  many  points  of  geognostic  interest;  made 
astronomical  and  barometic  measurements  in  difierent  pro- 
vinces ;  determined  the  relative  position  of  the  chief  points  by 
a  vertical  triangulation,  which  made  the  great  mountain  heights 
the  base  lines.     He  pursued  his  favorite  geognostic  studies  in 
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the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  and  on  tlic  plains  of  Jorallo,  witli 
their  two  thousand  craters  yet  smoking  with  an  eruption  of 
ffty  years  before;  ascertained  the  heights  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Orizaba,  and  visited  the  pyramidal  momiments  of  the 
TuUeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordilleras.  He  once  more 
get  sail  for  llavanna,  whence  he  visited  the  United  States, 
spending  some  months  in  the  study  of  the  political  and  social 
relations  of  this  great  Itepuhlic,  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the 
philosophers  of  all  the  world  were  iixed. 

In  1804,  five  years  after  setting  out  on  liis  arduous  under- 
taking, he  landed  at  Bourdeaux  with  his  faithful  friend  and 
constant  companion,  Bouplaud.  The  two  travellers  went  at 
once  to  Paris,  where  they  were  liailed  witli  great  enthusiasm. 
They  at  once  commenced  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  for  scientific  study  which  they 
had  collected.  As  these  treasures  were  gradually  given  to  the 
nations,  the  results  of  the  activity  and  lil)erality  of  one  man— 
for  Humboldt  was  in  every  respect  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
expedition — the  whole  scientific  world  rang  with  the  praises  of 
the  undertaking.  Cuvier,  Gay  Lussac,  Arago,  Oltmann  and 
others,  actively  assisted  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of 
the  materials.  A  few  years  later  Delambre,  in  the  Compte 
Rendu  of  the  Institute  to  the  Emperor  IS^apoleon,  after  giving 
an  account  of  expeditions  sent  out  by  difterent  governments, 
at  great  expense,  thus  speaks  of  the  South  American  explora- 
tion: "Lastly,  to  terminate  this  sketch  with  an  expedition 
which  contains  in  it  every  kind  of  merit,  Humboldt  has  exe- 
cuted at  his  own  expense  an  enterprise  that  would  have  done 
lionor  to  a  nation.  Accompanied  only  by  his  friend  Bouplaud, 
he  has  plunged  into  the  American  w^ilderness;  he  has  brought 
back  with  him  6,000  new^  plants,  with  their  descriptions;  has 
determined  the  geographical  position  of  several  hundred  points ; 
has  ascended  and  measured  the  liighest  volcanoes  of  the  Andes. 
He  has  created  the  geography  of  plants,  assigned  the  limits  of 
vegetation  and  eternal  snow ;  observed  the  phenomena  of  the 
electric  fish  and  the  magnetic  needle ;  has  presented  the  lovers 
of  antiquity  with  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
aborigines  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  their  language,  their 
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history  and  their  monuments."  This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of 
what  was  really  accomplished  by  the  prince  of  scientific  dis- 
coverers. 

Tlie  departments  of  human  knowledge  enriched  by  his  labors 
on  the  Continent,  may  best  be  known  from  a  list  of  his  works, 
the  innnediate  results  of  those  labors.  These  works,  which 
were  appearing  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  after  his  re- 
turn, are  as  follows : — View  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Abo- 
rigines of  America;  Political  Treatise  on  Mexico;  Political 
Treatise  on  Cuba;  Collection  of  observations  of  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  made  in  a  voyage  to  the  Tropics; 
Treatise  on  the  Geography  of  Plants;  Tableau  of  the  Equinoc- 
tial Plants  from  the  seaboard  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet; 
Treatise  on  the  position  of  the  Rocky  Strata  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres; Treatise  on  Isothermal  lines  and  the  distribution  of 
temperature  on  the  earth;  A  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Climate.  Under  Bouplaud's  superintendence  were  issued 
several  works  on  the  discoveries  in  descriptive  botany.  With 
the  aid  of  Oltmann,  the  astronomical  observations,  the  accurate 
determination  of  seven  hundred  geograpliical  localities,  were 
published.'^  The  above  w^orks  were  distinct  portions  of  one 
gigantic  work.  Voyage  to  the  Equinoctial  regions  of  the 
New  Continent.  His  philological  treasures  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  who  had  made  comparative  philology 
his  special  study.  Nor  must  we  omit  an  important  work, 
"  The  Critical  Examination  of  the  History  of  the  Geography 
of  the  New  Continent,"  commenced  at  this  period.  The  enter- 
prise thus  accomplished  by  the  indefatigable  energy  of  one 
master  intellect,  whose  grand  and  comprehensive  view  em- 
braced all  nature  in  its  contemplation,  was  truly  worthy  of  a 
great  nation.  We  could  not  give  a  proper  view  of  the  poetic 
side  of  Humboldt's  character,  if  we  omitted  a  notice  of  his 
"Aspects  of  Nature  in  difterent  Lands,"  which  appeared  at 
this  period  of  his  labors.     It  is  here  we  find  displayed  that 


*  To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  on  which  our  explorer  relied  for  the 
determination  of  these  localities,  he  determined  by  their  means  the  latitude  of 
Paris  on  their  return,  and  found  it  to  agree  closely  with  that  determined  by  other 
astronomers. 
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deep  aesthetic  feeling — tliat  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
^  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature — that  love  of  quiet  contempla- 
tion far  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  the  political  world,  which 
are  his  striking  characteristics.  In  a  pious  dedication* to  his 
brother,  who  was  in  affliction,  he  writes : 

"Throughout  the  entire  work  I  have  sought  to  indicate  the  unfailing 
influence  of  external  nature  on  the  feelings,  the  moral  dispositions,  and 
the  destinies  of  man.  To  minds  oppressed  with  the  cares  or  the  sorrows 
of  life,  the  soothing  influence  of  the  contemplation  of  nature  is  pecu- 
liarly precious,  and  to  such  these  pages  are  especially  dedicated.  May 
they,  escaping  from  the  stormy  waves  of  life,  follow  me  in  spirit  with 
willing  footsteps  to  the  recesses  of  the  primeval  forests,  over  the  bound- 
less surface  of  the  Steppes,  and  to  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Andes. 
To  them  is  addressed  the  poet's  voice : — 'On  the  mountains  is  freedom, 
the  dank  breath  of  the  vault  reaches  not  thither  into  the  pure  air  of 
heaven.     The  world  is  perfect  where  man  comes  not  with  his  crimes.'  " 

In  an  edition  of  thirty  years  later,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
wishes  "to  oppose  the  dogmatic  half-knowledge  and  arrogant 
scepticism  which  have  long  too  much  prevailed  in  what  are 
called  the  higher  circles  of  society." 

In  the  midst  of  the  fierce  wars  which  deluged  Europe  witli 
blood,  wandering  back  in  memory  to  the  boundless  Steppe,  he 
tells  us: 

"But,  as  in  the  Steppe  tigers  and  crocodiles  fight  with  horses  and 
cattle,  so  in  the  forests,  on  its  borders,  in  the  wilderness  of  Guiana, 
wan  is  ever  armed  against  man.  Some  tribes  drink  with  insatiable 
thirst  the  blood  of  their  enemies;  others,  apparently  weaponless,  and 
yet  prepared  for  murder,  kill  with  a  poisoned  thumb-nail.  Thus  man,  in 
the  lowest  stages  of  almost  animal  rudeness,  as  well  as  in  the  apparent 
brilliancy  of  our  higher  cultivation,  prepares  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
man  increased  toil  and  danger.  The  traveller  wandering  over  the  wide 
globe  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  historic  inquirer  searching  the 
records  of  past  ages,  finds  everywhere  the  same  saddening  spectacle  of 
man  at  variance  with  man.  He,  therefore  who,  amidst  the  unrecon- 
ciled discord  of  nations  is  seeking  for  intellectual  calm,  gladly  turns  to 
contemplate  the  silent  life  of  vegetation,  and  the  hidden  activities  of 
forces  and  powers  operating  in  the  sanctuary  of  nature;  or,  obedient  to 
the  inborn  impulse  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  glowed  in  the 
human  breast,  gazes  upwards  in  meditative  contemplation  of  those 
celestial  orbs  which  are  pursuing  in  undisturbed  harmony  their  ancient 
unchanging  course." 

At  the  burial  cave  of  the  brave  Atures,  who  had  retreated 
before  the  cannibal  tribes  pressing  on  them,  to  the  granite 
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rocks  wliicli  rear  themselves  8,000  feet  liigli  iirouiid  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Orinoco— a  melaiiclioly  refuge,  where  the  tiihe  and 
hinguage  finally  perished : 

"We  turned  our  steps  in  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  mood  from 
this  burying  place  of  a  race  deceased.  It  was  one  of  those  clear,  cool 
nights,  so  fre(juent  in  the  tropics;  the  moon,  encircled  with  rings,  stood 
high  in  the  zeuith,  illuminating  the  margin  of  the  mist  which  lay  with 
well-dq^ncd  cloud-like  outlines  on  the  surface  of  the  foaming  river. 
Countless  insects  poured  their  red  phosphoric  light  on  the  herb-covered 
ground,  which  glowed  with  living  fire  as  if  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven 
had  sunk  down  upon  the  turf.  Climbing  bignonias,  fragrant  vanillas 
and  yellow-flowering  banisterias,  adorned   the  entrance  of  the   cave, 

rV  and  the  summit  of  the  palms  rustled  over  the  graves.  Thus  perish  the 
generations  of  men;  thus  do  the  name  and  traces  of  nations  fade  and 
disappear;  yet,  when  each  blossom  of  man's  intellect  withers — when, 
in  the  storms  of  time,  the  memories  of  his  art  moulder  and  decay,  an 

"^cvcr  new  life  springs  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Maternal 
nature  unfolds  unceasingly  her  gems,  her  flowers,  her  fruits,  regardless 
though  man,  with  his  passions  and  his  crimes,  treads  under  foot  her 
ripening  harvest." 

Speaking;  of  the  current  formed  l)y  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
between  the  main  land  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  he  makes 
the  following  allusion  to  the  great  discoverer  of  our  Continent, 
and  one  of  his  grand  generalizations: 

''The  aspect  of  this  region  first  convinced  the  great  discoverer  of 
the  New  AVorld  of  the  existence  of  an  American  Continent.  Familiar 
with  nature,  he  inferred  that  so  immense  a  body  of  fresh  water  could 
only  be  collected  in  a  long  course,  and  that  the  laud  which  supplied  it 
must  be  a  continent  not  an  island.  As  according  to  Arriau,  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  snow-covered  Paropanisus,  on 
reaching  the  Indus,  imagined  from  the  presence  of  crocodiles  that  they 
recognized  in  that  river  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  so  Columbus,  unaware  of 
the  similarity  of  physiognomy  which  characterizes  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  climate  of  Palms,  readily  supposed  this  New  Continent  to 
be  the  eastern  coast  of  the  far  projecting  Continent  of  Asia.  The 
mild  coolness  of  the  evening  air — the  ethereal  purity  of  the  starry 
firmament — the  balsamic  fragrance  of  the  flowers  wafted  to  him  by  the 
land  breeze — all  led  him  to  think  that  he  had  approached  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  sacred  dwelling  place  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race.  The  Orinoco  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  four  rivers  descending 
from  Paradise  to  divide  and  water  the  earth,  newly  decked  with  vege- 
tation. The  creative  imagination  of  the  poet  exists  in  the  discoverer 
as  in  every  form  of  human  greatness." 

But  we  will  not  continue  quotations.     In  all  the  discussions 
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and  descriptions  of  this  delightful  volume,  whether  tracing  the 
physiognomy  of  the  vegetable  world — discussing  the  influence 
of  physical  causes  on  the  destinies  of  nations — depicting  the 
structure  of  the  great  outlets  of  the  central  fires  of  the  earth — 
or  treating  of  the  vital  force  in  the  little  gem  the  "Khodian 
Genius^' — he  is  the  poet,  philosopher  and  discoverer. 

The  period  of  the  preparation  of  his  works  spent  by  Hum- 
boldt in  Paris,  was  one  of  great  activity  and  progress  in  science. 
It  was  the  epoch  of  Laplace  and  Biot,  of  Fresnel,  Gay  Lussac, 
Berthollett,  of  Cuvier,  Arago,  Ampere,  and  a  host  of  others, 
when  men  were  working  wonders,  especially  in  the  sciences  of 
Optics,  Chemistry,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Even  amidst 
his  great  labors,  ever  ardent  in  the  search  of  tnith,  he  at  once 
plunged  into  investigations  in  the  different  branches  of  science 
— contemplating  tliem  in  their  bearing  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  earth — striving  to  see  tlie  harmony  of  universal  law  in  the 
tremendous  array  of  striking  isolated  results  developed  with 
startling  rapidity.  Tlie  great  man  placed  himself  among  the 
vanguard  of  this  progress.  He  formed '' a  power"  in  this 
great  scientific  centre  of  which  France  proudly  boasted,  for 
whom  the  Germans  felt  that  veneration  with  which  their  ances- 
tors looked  upon  the  fabled  I^orse  Gods. 

William  Yon  Humboldt,  the  brother,  who  in  these  years  had 
attained  high  rank  in  the  circles  of  literature  and  jjolitics,  as 
the  peer  and  associate  of  Goethe,  Wolfe  and  Schiller,  was  called 
to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  in  1809.  He  entered  with  ardor  upon  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  a  great  University  in  the  city  of  Berlin, 
in  order  to  revive  the  sinking  national  energies  of  the  Prussian 
people.  He  gathered  around  him  Wolf,  Schleiermacher  and 
others,  as  counsellors,  and  soon  proposed  the  plan  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  all  its  details,  for  the  approbation  of  the  King.  It 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  was  established  in  1810,  under  the 
most  splendid  auspices,  with  Fichte,  Savigny,  ^Niebuhr,  Gauss, 
Bbckh  and  Schleiermacher,  in  the  professional  corps.  Alex- 
ander was  to  be  added  to  the  list;  but  neither  for  this  post  nor 
for  that  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  subsequently  oifered, 
would  he  break  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Paris  and  his 
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collaborators.  From  this  time  to  182G,  lie  lived  cliiefly  in  the 
French  capital,  pursuing  his  literary  and  scientific  labors, 
planning  new  expeditions — perfecting  himself  in  the  Persian 
language  and  i[\Q  geography  of  Asia,  preparatory  to  an  ex- 
ploration of  that  Continent,  Avhich  for  years  he  held  in  contem- 
plation, but  the  realization  of  which  was  prevented  by  the 
political  strifes  which  constantly  agitated  Europe. 

In  1826,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  removed  to  Berlin,  where  in  the  succeeding  year  he 
repeated  a  course  of  lectures  (first  delivered  in  Paris)  on  the 
subject  of  Physical  Cosmography,  amidst  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm of  the  learned  and  the  multitude.  Those  lectures  form 
the  basis  of  his  Cosmos. 

At  this  time  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Ilussia,  with  that 
liberality  of  which  the  great  autocrat  was  so  capable,  made 
Humboldt  the  munificent  offer  of  an  expedition  into  the  Rus- 
sian Asiatic  dominions,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  government, 
with  the  injunction  to  consider  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
therefrom  in  the  development  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
Empire,  as  second  in  importance  to  the  advancement  of  science. 
He  at  once  commenced  his  preparations  for  the  great  journey, 
and  in  the  following  year  set  out,  accompanied  by  Rose,  the 
mineralogist,  and  Ehrenberg,  the  naturalist,  across  the  Ural 
mountains  for  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.  He  explored  the 
connection  of  its  extensive  steppes  and  deserts,  determined 
geographical  localities,  made  observations  in  climatology  and 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth;  studied  tlie  formation  of  its  moun- 
tain chains — the  structure  of  its  great  volcanic  regions — ^pushed 
his  researches  across  the  Altai  mountains  into  the  Tartar  regions 
of  the  Chinese  empire — explored  the  great  mineral  resources 
of  the  Russian  empire — analysed  the  waters  and  measured  the 
depression  of  its  great  inland  sea.  In  short,  that  whicli  Hum- 
boldt of  thirty  years  accomplished  on  the  Continents  of  !N^orth 
and  South  America,  Humboldt  of  sixty  years  accomplished  in 
Central  Asia  with  undiminished  activity,  energy  and  industry, 
and  aided  by  the  improvements  in  every  department  of  the 
investigation  of  nature,  with  greater  comprehensive  power. 
In  the  short  space  of  eight  months,  he  travelled  several  thou- 
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sand  miles  through  a  wild  and  difficult  region,  exploring 
thoroughly  a  vast  territory.  The  materials  collected  in  this 
expedition  formed  the  subject  of  several  works  on  Central 
Asia,  which  appeared  in  the  lustrum  succeeding  the  Russian 
journey,  accompanied  by  treatises  upon  Terrestrial  Heat  and 
Terrestial  Magnetism,  based  upon  his  researches  in  both  con- 
tinents, and  upon  new  facts  developed  in  the  laboratories  of 
science.  One  would  think  that  the  labors  entailed  on  him  in 
the  preparation  of  these  works  were  enough  for  the  full  occu- 
pation of  his  energies.  But  he  occupied  himself  in  completing 
investigations  commenced  in  former  years,  in  finishing  works 
begun  and  laid  aside,  among  others,  that  noble  contribution 
to  the  History  of  Geography  and  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  "  Critical  examinations  of  the  history  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  New  Continent."  He,  at  the  same  time,  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  with  scientific  societies,  individual 
explorers,  and  men  of  influence  of  neighboring  nations,  who 
were  willing  to  do  aught  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  globe.  As  an  instance  of  the  extended  influence  which 
he  exerted  in  instituting  observations  and  inciting  to  activity  of 
research,  we  will  refer  to  the  subject  of  Terrestial  Magnetism. 
After  his  return  from  Asia,  at  his  urgent  request,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Russia  had  formed  a  chain  of  stations  for  mag- 
netic observations  throughout  that  vast  empire,  from  the 
Crimea  and  Finland  to  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia,  and  Sitka  in 
Russian  America,  and  one  in  the  Celestial  Empire  at  Pekin 
itself.  The  observers  at  these  posts  reported  constantly  to  the 
chief  observatory  in  St.  Petersburg.  To  these  were  added,  by 
men  of  science  and  associations  enlisted  in  the  cause,  stations 
at  the  chief  capitals,  and  astronomical  observatories  of  Western 
Europe.  Subsequently,  at  Humboldt's  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  British  govern- 
ment established  magnetic  observatories  at  Toronto,  St.  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Yan  Pieman's  Land,  and  gave 
instruction  to  Sir  James  Ross  to  make  observations  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Antarctic  regions.  To  these  were  added,  by  the 
East  India  Company,  stations  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Singapore ;  by  the  French  government  in 
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Algiers ;  by  the  United  States  at  Washington,  Cambridge  and 
Philadelphia ;  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  at  Cairo,  and  even  by 
the  King  of  Oude  in  Lucknow.  At  all  these  stations  are  ob- 
served the  variations  of  the  needle,  its  inclination  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  the  same  plan  being 
followed  at  all  the  stations  by  siniultaneons  observations  with 
instruments  of  equal  perfection.  Thus  did  one  commanding 
mind  circle  the  eartli  with  observatories.  Whewell  has  well 
said :  "  Such  a  scheme,  combining  world-wide  extent  with  the 
singleness  of  action  of  an  individual  mind,  is  hitherto  without 
parallel."  The  materials  thus  collected  have  been  tlie  basis  of 
treatises  by  more  than  one  great  theorist — among  whom  stands 
pre-eminent  the  G-crman  astronomer  and  nuithematician  Gauss. 
Nor  did  these  labors  of  Humboldt  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
tliat  beautiful  friendship  l)etween  himself  and  his  brother  who, 
in  his  waning  healtli,  was  ceaselessly  Laboring  to  complete  his 
great  work  on  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
his  researches  in  comparative  philology,  made  partly  on  the 
data  collected  for  him,  by  Alexander,  in  his  travels.  William 
Yon  Ilumboklt  died  in  1835  leaving^  the  reputation  of  a  great 
statesnum  and  diplomatist,  and  one  of  tlie  first  of  modern  philolo- 
gists and  literati,  excelled  by  few  men  in  the  accuracy  and  broad 
range  of  his  investigations.  As  his  literary  executor,  Hum- 
boldt now  added  to  his  labors  the  jireparation  of  his  works 
for  publication.  Twelve  years  after  the  first  publication  of  his 
researches  in  Central  Asia,  he  composed  a  new  w^ork  upon  the 
subject  of  his  explorations  on  that  continent,  bringing  to  bear 
on  it,  not  only  the  results  of  the  observations  at  the  points 
established  by  tlie  Russian  Government,  and  the  ever-new  de- 
velopments of  science,  but  also  historic  aids  drawn  for  him  by 
the  great  scholars  of  the  day  from  the  Oriental  languages.  On 
the  death  of  Frederic  William  III,  he  became  at  once  the 
intimate  companion  and  coimsellor  of  the  art  and  science-loving 
successor  of  that  monarch,  and  lias  continued  to  this  time  an 
honored  inmate  of  the  palace — the  sovereign  subject  of  the 
Prussian  court — laboring  constantly  in  literature  and  science ; 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  last  grand  and  noble  con- 
ception to  which  the  researches  and  studies  of  his  life  have  ever 
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pointed — the  'Cosmos,'  a  work  commenced  in  1828,  but  inter- 
rupted by  the  expedition  to  Russian  Asia.  Of  this  crowning 
work  of  his  life  the  judgment  of  more  competent  critics  than 
ourselves  has  gone  forth. 

At  all  epochs  of  intellectual  activity  to  conceive  the  idea 
and  to  give  expression  to  the  conception  of  the  great  unit — the 
universe — the  harmony  of  the  mysterious  and  complex  phe- 
nomena which  surrounds  us,  has  filled  the  imagination  and 
formed  the  ardent  aspiration  of  man.  And  though  in  the  past, 
when  the  knowledge  of  external  nature  was  very  limited,  these 
conceptions  were  but  shadowy  conjectures,  still,  by  the  fixed 
laws  of  human  thought,  some  of  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  the  apparently  absurdest  vagaries  of 
the  middle  ages,  have  been  but  prophecies  foreshadowing  the 
noblest  discoveries  of  the  present  century.  The  universe  as 
the  expression  of  law — this  law  as  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  great  God  who  formed  and  fashioned  it,  is  the  great 
central  truth  which  must  lend  power  and  inspiration  to  the 
truly  scientific  inquirer  in  every  department  of  knowledge — a 
truth  on  which  every  discovery  which  man  can  make  in  the 
realms  of  nature  or  of  thought,  must  throw  new  light.  But 
with  all  that  science  has  accomplished  and  will  accomplish, 
there  is  a  limit  to  mere  human  knowledge  which  will  ever 
prevent  us  from  realizing  this  noble  conception  in  all  its  beauty 
and  awful  grandeur. 

But  it  was  a  noble  ambition  to  aspire  to  represent  this 
Cosmos,  this  order,  harmony,  grace  and  beauty  of  the  universe 
in  a  few  grand  pencillings,  whose  touches  should  blend  and 
unite  in  one  magnificent  picture  of  God's  creation:  com- 
mencing with  the  few  simpler  relations  which  constitute  our 
knowledge  of  the  remotest  nebulae  and  suns — to  come  down 
to  our  solar  world  and  the  beautiful  harmonies  of  the  relations 
among  its  members — to  take  up  then  the  study  of  the  earth 
in  all  its  complex  phenomena ;  the  forces  unceasingly  at  work 
in  its  interior  and  on  its  surface ;  the  gaseous  envelope  which 
surrounds  it ;  the  winds  that  sweep  over  its  bosom  ;  its  oceans 
with  their  currents ;  its  continents  with  their  inland  seas  and 
intersecting  rivers ;  its  plains  and  mighty  mountain  chains  j  its 
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deserts  and  its  rich  savannahs;  the  extinct  races  of  plants 
which  have  floated  on  the  seas,  or  beautified  the  continents  of 
ages  that  are  past ;  the  races  of  animals  which  filled  those  seas 
with  moving  life  or  wandered  over  thoee  continents  and 
peopled  their  rivers;  the  living  races  which  have  sprung  up  on 
this  great  burial-place  of  those  which  have  gone  before — and, 
pre-eminent  among  these  races,  the  tribes  of  the  human  family ! 
But  why  attempt  a  meagre  and  imperfect  outline  of  the 
endeavor?  No  man  was  ever  better  fitted  than  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  by  the  genius  which  God  gave  him,  as  well  as 
by  his  gigantic  attainments  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
the  fruits  of  untiring  activity,  energy  and  patience — no  man 
was  ever  better  fitted  than  he  who  thus  combined  the  most 
laborious  and  infinitesimal  accuracy  with  the  highest  power  of 
imaginative  eloquence  to  conceive  and  perform  the  task  with 
any  hope  of  success.  His  great  soul  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  close  communion  with  nature.  Pie  had  said 
to  her  in  his  youth  "Thou  art  my  goddess,  to  thy  laws  my 
services  are  bound."  In  the  solitudes  of  the  primeval  forests  of 
America — in  the  tropical  night  the  stars  of  heaven  shedding 
upon  him  their  "  mild  and  planetary  radiance  " — in  the  craters 
of  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras — on  the 
earth  trembling  beneath  his  feet  at  Caraccas  and  surging  like 
the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea — on  the  mighty  Amazon  and 
Orinoco — on  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic — in  the  steppes  of 
bleak  Siberia — on  the  lofty  Ural  and  Altai  chains — in  the  great 
scientific  centre  of  the  world  where  the  impatient  intellect  of 
man,  armed  with  instrumental  power,  was  each  moment  forcing 
some  new  secret  from  the  reluctant  bosom  of  nature — he  had 
studied  the  glorious  laws,  the  golden  links  which  bind  this  fabric 
of  the  world  together.  He  had  contemplated  nature  in  her 
grandest  and  most  striking  exhibitions — had  observed  her  in  the 
minutest  displays  of  power  and  design — had  questioned  her 
concerning  her  profoundest  mysteries — and  she,  so  prodigal  to 
him  at  his  birth,  had  not  been  coy  in  her  answers.  Truly  no 
one  among  all  the  great  lights  who  have  shed  their  lustre  upon 
this  19th  century  could  soar  with  more  glorious  sweep^  towards 
the  regions  of  the  unattainable. 
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"We  would  speak,  did  the  space  permit,  of  Humboldt's  in- 
fluence in  the  impulse  and  direction  which  the  German  mind 
has  taken  in  the  vibration  from  metaphysical  to  physical  studies. 
"We  would  speak  of  his  high  character,  his  noble,  fearless, 
genial  nature,  his  ardent  love  of  truth  so  far  above  the  mere 
desire  for  personal  fame — of  his  freedom  from  those  petty 
strifes  concerning  priority  of  discovery  which  have  disgraced 
80  many  men  of  science — and  which  cause  us  to  pity  greatness, 
even  in  reading  the  biographies  of  Newton,  Leibnitz  and 
Laplace.  We  would  speak  of  the  warm  friendship  and  con- 
fidence which  marked  his  intercourse  with  his  great  cotempo- 
raries,  upon  the  grave  of  many  of  whom  it  has  been  his  lot  to 
throw  a  chaplet  woven  from  the  "immortelle"  of  a  deep, 
touching  and  simple  pathos.  We  would  especially  make 
mention  of  the  science  of  comparative  physical  geography 
which  the  world  owes  to  Humboldt  and  liitter;  the  former 
having  built  an  edifice  of  fair  proportions,  founded  on  his  own 
explorations  and  historical  investigations,  the  latter  adding  to 
it  from  the  vast  treasures  of  his  learning  many  a  noble  gene- 
ralization ; — a  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  study  of  history,  not  only  from  the  influence  of  the 
forms  of  continents  upon  the  character  of  the  civilization  of  the 
people  which  inhabit  them,  and  of  the  directions  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  and  intersecting  rivers  upon  the  migrations  of 
the  tribes  of  the  human  family,  but  from  the  influence  too  of 
external  nature  itself  upon  the  character  and  intellect  of  man 
and  the  destinies  of  nations;  a  science  apart  from  all  prac- 
tical, incidental  considerations  worthy  the  study  of  every 
thoughtful  mind.  For,  in  the  language  of  Brewster,  "To  live 
upon  a  world  so  wonderfully  made  without  desiring  to  know 
its  form,  its  structure,  its  purpose — to  eat  the  ambrosia  of  its 
gardens  and  drink  the  nectar  of  its  vineyards  without  inquiring 
where,  or  how,  or  why  they  grew — to  toil  for  its  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  appropriate  its  coal  and  its  iron  without  studying 
their  nature  and  their  origin — to  tremble  under  its  earthquakes 
and  stand  aghast  before  its  volcanoes  ignorant  of  their  powers 
and  their  nature — to  see  and  handle  the  gigantic  remains  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  without  understanding  when  and  how 
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they  pcrislied — to  tread  tlie  mountain  ransje  unconscious  that 
it  is  sonietinics  composed  wholly  of  the  indestructihle,  flinty 
relics  of  liviuij;  creatures — to  neglect  such  pursuits  as  these 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  life  and  reason  with  which  we  have 
been  endowed.  Tie  '  who  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon' — 
*wlio  shakcth  the  wilderness' — who  'divideth  the  flames  of 
fire' — who  '  causeth  the  hinds  to  calve' — and  'maketh  bare 
the  forest'  has  imperatively  recpiired  it  from  his  worshippers 
*that,  in  his  temple,  every  one  should  speak  of  his  glory.'" 
But  we  pause.  The  sage  of  eighty-nine  years  is  still  steadily 
engaged  in  his  literary  labors.  In  the  notices  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  France,  January,  1858,  we  read  the 
following:  "The  per])etual  Secretary  presents  a  new  volume 
of  the  Cosmos,  in  the  name  of  the  author,  with  a  few  auto- 
graphic lines  on  its  pages,  assuring  the  Academy  of  his  well- 
known,  long-cherished  aflection."  But,  though  endowed  by 
his  Creator  with  such  endurance  of  strength  in  body  and 
mind,  he  too  must  soon  obey  the  decree  of  Omnipotence, 
and  surrender  his  innnortai  spirit  back  to  the  God  who  gave 
it  him.  AVc  should  think,  that  when  the  moment  comes— 
may  it  long  be  delayed — when,  full  of  years  and  honors  he 
shall  be  called  away,  Nature  herself  would  toll  his  funeral 
bell,  as  in  the  cipiinoctial  regions  where  he  loved  so  much 
to  lino'or,  with  the  mii2:htv  billows  of  the  earth  she  sometimes 
tolls  the  cathedral  bell  to  announce  to  distant  vales  the  doom  of 
a  devoted  city !  Perhaps  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  her  to  sustain 
him  yet  for  years.  And,  then,  the  electric  wires  lying  buried  in 
the  caves  of  old  ocean, — the  cond)ined  and  crowning  practical 
result  of  the  knowledge  of  that  secret  force  discovered,  in  a  few 
singular  phenomena,  by  Galvani,and  investigated  by  Humboldt 
himself  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  ocean  and  its  currents  to  the  pursuit  of  which  he  gave  such 
impulse — will  tremble  with  the  sad  announcement,  from  the 
old  world  to  the  new,  "The  great  Humboldt  is  no  more!" — 
And,  in  the  halls  of  science,  in  the  hut  of  the  backwoodsman, 
in  the  city  of  the  Montezumas,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Amazon,  it  will  be  repeated  in  sadness, 
"The  great  Humboldt  is  no  more  1" 
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ARTICLE   II. 

THE  TRINITY  OF  THE  GODHEAD,  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

(continued.) 

Design  and  strength  of  these  plural  forms — Ancient  interpre- 
tations of  Gen.  1 :  26 — Pagan,  Jewish,  and  hy  the  primitive 
Fathers. 


From  all  that  we  have  advanced,  and  from  the  fact  that  th^ 
image  and  likeness  in  which  man  was  created  was  essential  to 
his  whole  nature,  and  to  what  constitutes  his  peculiar  nature  as 
man,  (that  is  the  mysterious  compound  of  body,  soul  and  spirit 
which  renders  that  nature  a  living  tri-unity,)  we  must  conclude 
that  man  was  intended  to  be  a  living  emblem,  analogy,  or 
image  of  the  tri-nnity  of  tlie  ineffable  Elohim  by  whom  he  was 
created,  and  who  has  recorded  the  purpose  and  the  plan  of  his 
formation  in  the  words  under  consideration.  "And  Elohim 
(that  God  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  Hhe  GodsJ)  said  let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  ouii  likeness.  So  Elohim  created 
man  in  wis  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Elohim  created  he  him." 
In  this  Elohim  Creator  we  find  three  distinct  subsistences,  each 
spoken  of  as  Creator,  and  yet  only  one  God.  And,  in  man,  we 
find  a  body  which  is  complete  and  distinct  in  itself,  a  living 
soul  which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  that  body,  and  a  spirit 
which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  both,  and  yet,  in  man,  these 
three  subsistences,  in  order  to  constitute  man,  must  be  combined 
in  one  inseparable  and  undivided,  triune,  compound  nature. 
And  as  in  this  Elohim  God  the  Father  is  invisible,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  invisible,  and  the  Son  alone  has  been  visible  and 
perceptible  by  the  senses  of  man,  so  also  in  this  tri-unity  of 
man,  the  soul  is  invisible,  and  the  life  is  invisible,  and  only 
the  body  is  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  declaration  of  God  because  it  is 
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80  prominent  and  emphatic ;  because  it  is  so  evidently  designed 
to  awaken  deep  consideration ;  because  it  is  the  earliest  annun- 
ciation in  human  language  of  man's  creation,  of  the  nature  of 
the  Creator,  and  of  man  his  creature ;  because  it  is  itself  the 
orignial  form  of  expression  imparted  by  God  the  Holy  Gliost  to 
holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  him,  and 
is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  idiomatic,  or  dramatic,  or  unmeaning 
form  of  human  speech;  because  it  is  associated  with  other 
similar  and  as  emphatic  statements,  and  with  the  whole 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  God  of  Israel 
in  distinction  from  the  invisible  Elohim  and  the  invisible  Holy 
Spirit;  and  because  it  has  attracted  the  deep  and  solemn  con- 
sideration of  both  tlie  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  churches. 
,  Any  one  of  the  considerations  we  have  advanced  might,  in 
itself,  appear  trivial,  or  at  least  insufficient  to  sustain  our  con- 
clusion. But  they  all  go  togetlier.  They  all  arise  from  the 
plain,  unambiguous  words  of  the  passage,  and  they  are  all 
scriptural,  and  according  to  the  analogy  or  proportion  of  faith. 
And  even  should  any  one,  or  several  of  them,  be  regarded  as 
doubtful,  any  one  of  tliem  will  ])r()vc  that  God,  by  his  own 
mouth,  has  led  us  to  believe  that  His  name  and  nature  are  in- 
consistent with  an  absolute,  personal  unity,  and  that  they  are 
consistent  with  a  personal  plurality. 

The  glosses  of  modern  Jewish  Rabbis  have,  as  we  have  else- 
where shown,  been  refuted  by  earlier  and  abler  Rabbis  than 
they,  and  by  their  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  books.  The 
perplexity  felt  by  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  appears  by  their 
inventing  this  childish  story :  "  Kabbi  Samuel  Bar  Nachman 
said  that  Moses  when,  in  writing  the  law,  he  was  come  to  the 
place  were  he  w^as,  by  Divine  dictation,  to  write.  Let  us  make 
man,  paused,  and  replied  to  God:  Lord  of  the  worlds  why  dost 
thou  afford  an  occasion  for  error ^  with  respect  to  thy  most 
simple  unity  f  But  that  the  Lord  answered :  Moses^  write  thou 
so ;  and  he  that  desires  to  err,  let  him  err^^  Indeed  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  given  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
very  earliest  traditionary  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world,  as 


See  Smith's  Testimony,  Vol.  I.,  p.  527,  and  the  authorities  quoted. 
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we  have  also  shown.  Orpheus  almost  paraphrases  the  words 
i4  when  he  says,  "  all  things  were  made  by  one  Godhead  of  three 
names."  Philo,  in  the  first  centnry,  considered  these  expres- 
sions of  God  as  "  manifesting  a  plurality — the  expression,  one 
of  ns  being  put,"  he  says,  "  to  signify  not  one,  but  many."* 
Philo  may  well  be  put  against  all  modern  Jewish  interpreters, 
and  Orpheus  may  well  stop  the  mouth  of  all  modern  Unitarian 
expositors,  since  these  pagan  traditionary  records  of  a  Trinity 
as  distinct,  and  not  more  disfigured,  than  their  records  of  primi- 
tive sacrifice,  of  the  temptation,  fall  and  seduction  of  man  by 
a  serpent,  of  the  deluge,  &c.,- — prove  either  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  the  original  revelation  of  God  concerning  his 
own  nature,  or  that  it  is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  human 
mind  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  God. 

As  a  further  confutation  of  all  such  modem  Jewish  or  Uni- 
tarian interpretations  of  these  declarations  of  God  concerning 
his  plurality,  we  would,  before  passing,  refer  to  the  invariable 
exposition  given  of  them  by  the  primitive  fathers. 

We  begin  with  the  epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  says,  "  And 
the  Lord  took  upon  him  to  suffer  for  our  souls,  though  He  was 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  to  whom  God  said  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and 
hkeness." 

Hermas,  in  his  Pastor,  says,  "Tlie  Son  of  God  is  more 
ancient  than  all  the  creatures,  for  that  he  was  present  with  his 
Father  in  council  about  producing  the  creatures." 

Tertullian  says,  "If  you  still  take  off'ence  at  the  number  of 
the  Trinity,  as  if  it  was  not  connected  in  simple  unity,  I  ask 
how  does  one  individual  Being  speak  in  the  plural  number  ? 
Let  U8  make  man^  dec,  w^hen  he  ought  to  have  said,  /  will 
make  roan,  c^e.,  as  being  one  and  singular.  So  also  in  what 
follows :  Behold  Adam  is  hecome  as  one  of  us,  (Gen.  3 :  22.) 
He  deceives  us,  or  is  amusing  himself  by  speaking  in  the  plural, 
when  he  is  one,  and  alone  and  singular.  Or  was  he  speaking 
to  the  angels,  as  the  Jews  explain  it,  because  they  also  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Son  %    Or  because  he  w^as  himself  Father,  Son 
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^nd  Spirit,  did  lie  therefore  make  himself  plural,  and  speak 
plnrally  to  himself?  Tlie  fact  is,  that  He  used  the  plural  ex- 
pressions. Let  us  make,,  and  owr,  and  to  us^  because  the  Son,  a 
second  person.  His  Word,  was  united  to  him,  and  the  Spirit,  a 
third  person,  in  the  Word.  For  with  whom  did  He  make  man, 
and  to  whom  did  He  make  him  like  ?  It  was  with  his  Son, 
who  was  to  put  on  the  human  nature,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  sanctify  man,  that  He  conversed  as  with  ministers  and 
witnesses,  by  the  unity  of  the  Trinity.  Again  the  following 
words  distinguish  between  the  persons:  ^^  And  God  made  man,, 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  him.^^ 

"AVell,  therefore,"  says  Origen,  in  his  reply  to  Celsus,  "do 
we  censure  the  Jews  for  not  deeming  him  to  be  God,  who  is 
by  the  prophets  so  often  tostiiied  of,  as  being  Tue  Great  Power 
AND  God,  according  to  the  God  and  the  Father  of  all  things. 
For  w^e  assert,  that  in  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  the  Father  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  connnand :  Let  there  be  light,  and  let  there 
be  a  firmament,  and  whatsoever  other  things  God  commanded 
to  be  made.  He,  moreover,  said  to  him:  Let  us  make  man 
after  our  image  and  our  likeness;  and  the  Word,  having 
received  these  conmiands,  did  all  the  things  which  the  Father 
enjoined  him."^' 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  from  these  writers,  and 
from  L'cnoBus  and  Clemens.  This  inter])retation  may  be  re- 
garded as  universal  and  established  among  the  primitive 
writers. 

Whitby  owns  that  "all  the  fathers,  from  the  Apostles' times, 
were  of  opinion  that  God  tlie  Father,  in  the  creation,  spake  to 
his  Son  and  Spirit,  or  at  least  to  the  Son,  in  a  way  of  consul- 
tation about  making  man." 

Mr.  Faber  gives  the  views  of  all  the  apostolic  fathers  and  of 
the  Council  at  Antioch,  in  corroboration  of  the  Trinitarian  ex- 
position of  this  passage. t 


*  Orig.  cont.,  Cels.  lib.  I.,  p.  54. 

f  See  Faber  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  I.,  p.  311 ;  also  p.  42-43 ;  also  a  Catena  Patrum 
in  Suiceri  Thesaurus  Tom,  II.,  p.  1299,  &c.;  also  Burton  Testim.  to  Trinity,  p.  46, 
75,  119. 
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The  Visible  cmd  the  Inmsihle  God  mvd  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Old 

and  Ne'VD  Testament* 

Another  line  of  general  proof  that  in  the  Old  Testament  God 
is  revealed  as  One,  and  yet  as  more  than  One, — and  proof  too 
which,  like  the  preceding,  is  based  not  upon  any  particular 
passage,  but  upon  the  general  language  and  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures, — -is  the  unequivocal  recognition  of  a  visible  and  an 
invisible  God ;  a  God  seen  and  a  God  unseen ;  a  God  capable  of 
appearing  in  human  form,  of  speaking  with  human  voice,  of 
talking  face  to  face  with  human  beings,  of  regulating  human 
affairs,  of  leading  human  armies,  of  wrestling  and  eating  with 
human  beings,  of  dwelling  locally  in  human  temples  made 
with  hands,  and  of  becoming  the  king  and  covenant  God  of  a 
chosen  nation, — and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  of  being  a  God  in« 
finitely  removed  from  all  such  manifestations,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  at  any  time,  or  can  see  and  live.  This  visible  God 
of  Israel,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  also  identified 
with  the  Lord  of  the  New.  He  walked  with  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  garden;  called,  condemned  and  sentenced  them;  com- 
municated visibly  and  audibly  with  Cain ;  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door,  and  reasoned  with  him  and 
made  known  to  him  his  plans;  "went  up  from"  Abraham  and 
Jacob;  descended  and  revealed  himself  to  Moses;  spake  to 
Moses,  mouth  to  mouth  and  face  to  face ;  "  knew  him  face  to 
face ;"  spake  unto  Joshua ;  called  the  child  Samuel ;  and  was, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  as  "the  Lord 
or  Jehovah  whom  ye  seek,"  and  who  "should  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple  "  as  Christ  the  Lord  did  cdme  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  so  specifically  determined. 

This  same  Jehovah  is  also  represented  as  manifesting  himself 
at  sundry  times  in  dreams,  visions  and  appearances ; — to  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  when 
it  is  declared  "  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;" — in  "  the  glory  of 
Jehovah,"  the  bright  cloud  that  rested  on  the  mercy  seat ;  in 
the  "glory  of  the  Lord"  which  filled  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  spoke  to  Elijah ;  and  which  in 
the  new  economy  was  manifested  to  the  three  disciples  on  th^ 
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mount  of  transfiguration,  and  to  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascuft. 
All  these  things  receive  their  explanation  in  the  declaration : 
"No  man  liath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fatlier,  he  hath  declared  him." 

The  God  of  Israel  also  manifested  himself  in  emblematical 
visions.  Tliis  he  did  to  Jacob,  to  Isaiah,  to  Daniel,  toEzekiel,  and, 
under  the  new  economy,  to  the  Apostle  John — ^between  whose 
visions,  and  those  of  the  prophets,  there  is  an  almost  perfect 
and  wondrous  similarity ;  thus  identifying  "  the  Word  made 
flesh  and  tabernacling  among  men,"  with  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Jehovah,  the  personal  God,  he  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come, — the  "  God  who  was  to  be,  and  who  was,  manifest  in  the 
flesh." 

The  expressions  "the  Spint  of  God,"  "Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
"Holy  Spirit,"  "My  Spirit,"  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  especially  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  future  glories  of  Zion,  and  of  Israel.  This  Spirit  is  said  to 
be  "  upon  those  "  to  whom  He  is  imparted ;  to  be  poured  out ;  to 
be  taken  from  Moses,  upon  whom  it  was,  and  "put  upon"  the 
elders ;  "  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  (it  is  said,)  they  pro- 
phesied and  did  not  cease."  By  this  Spirit  men  "were  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom."  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  will  come 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy."  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
clothed  Gideon,"  "departed  from  Saul,"  and  is  in  every  way 
spoken  of  as  God,  and  yet  not  as  an  attribute,  or  will,  or  power 
of  God,  but  as  a  distinct,  personal  agent. 

Objection  from  Dent.  6  :  4. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  in  Deut.  6 :  4,  God  once  for  all 
made  this  matter  plain  by  teaching  his  people  his  real  nature 
and  his  absolute,  personal  and  indistinguishable  unity.  "Hear 
O  Israel,  Jehovali,  our  Elohim,  Jehovah  one "  is  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  passage.  But,  as  has  been  fully  shewn,  this 
passage  is  itself  so  framed  as  to  confirm  all  our  conclusions 
from  the  general  language  and  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Jews  in  their  prayer-book  and  creed  have  been  obliged  to 
pervert  and  absolutely  to  contradict  this  passage  in  order  to 
make  God  a  yahiduth^  as  they  term  it,  that  is,  an  absolute 
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and  undistingnishable,  personal  unity.  God,  however,  does  , 
not  call  himself  a  yahiduth^  but  an  ahiduth^  that  is,  a  compound 
unity.  He  says,  the  God  of  Israel  is  one  nnx  {ehad)^  not  only 
one  T^n^  (y^^^id).  He  does  not  use  the  term  yahid  which  he 
employs,  when  he  speaks  of  bitterness  and  mourning  for  "  an 
only  son,"  (Zech.  12:  10) ;  and  of  Isaac  as  Abraham's  ^^  only 
son.''^  Throughout  the  whole  Bible  the  term  yahid,  only  one, 
is  never  used  with  reference  to  God.  The  term  which  God 
does  use  is  ehad,  whicli  means  one  in  more  than  one;  as  in 
Ezek.  38 :  19,  where  it  is  said  of  the  stick  of  Joseph  and  the 
sticks  of  tlie  other  tribes  of  Israel,  when  "put  with  him,  even 
with  the  stick  of  Judah,"  that  God  will  "  make  them  one  stick, 
and  they  shall  be  one  in  mine  hand,"  that  is,  a  compound  unity. 
The  sticks  when  combined  become  ehad,  and  not  yahid.  And 
so  "Jehovah,  our  Elohim,"  is  one  (ehad),  not  yahid,  and  is, 
therefore,  an  ahiduth,  and  not  as  the  Jews  falsely  teach,  a 
yahiduth. 

Besides  God  here  employs  a  three-fold  designation  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  his  unity.  Jehovah,  which  is  singular,  Elohim, 
which  is  plural,  and  Jehovah  again.  "Jehovah,  Elohim, 
Jehovah,  these  three  (it  is  said)  are  one."  And  in  the  Zochar — 
the  most  ancient  and  sacred  book  of  the  Jews — this  mystery  of 
this  passage  is  distinctly  stated,  and  the  heresy  of  modem 
Jews,  therefore,  condemned.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  unquestionable,  God  in  his  law  required  that  this 
triplicity  of  names  in  the  one  God  of  Israel  should  be  employed 
as  we  have  seen  in  their  constant  benediction,  and  declares 
himself  to  be  "  Jehovah,  your  Elohim,  which  brought  you  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  Elohim  ;  I  am  Jehovah,  your 
Elohim."  Num.  6:  24-26,  and  15  :  41.  Examine  also  the  re- 
markable manner  in  which  God  expresses  his  jealousy,  and  yet 
uses  these  combined  titles  in  this  very  connection.  See  Deut. 
6:  13-15,  and  ch.  7:  v.  6. 

Strength  of  these  arguments  in  view  of  God\s  hatred  of  idolatry, 
and  the  tendency  to  it.     The  Golden  Calf. 

Such,  then,  is  God's  own  declaration  and  definition  of  his 
unity.     The  thoughts,  the  words,  the  arrangement,  the  form  of 
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expression  are  liis  own,  given  by  inspiration,  and  spoken  by 
holy  men  of  God  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
are,  tlierefore,  significant.  Tliey  mean  what  they  express;  all 
that  tliey  express,  and  nothing  short  of  what  they  express. 
They  were  given,  too,  by  a  God  who  is  jealons  of  his  glory  and 
of  the  rightful  and  exclusive  worship  of  his  creatures.  And 
they  were  given  to  his  chosen  people  redeemed  by  his  power, 
whom  he  had  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  his  especial  honor  as 
the  representatives  and  witnesses  of  hi&  truth.  Tliese  forms  of 
expression  were  also  employed  in  a  language  full  of  grace  and 
propriety,  and  affluent  in  Divine  titles  of  singular  formation. 
And  they  were  employed,  also,  in  view  of  a  constant  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people  to  relapse  into  idolatry. 

Tliis  proclivity  to  idolatry,  manifested  through  such  a  length 
of  time,  is  very  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  contained  notlring  but  what  explicitly  tanght  the 
absolute  personal  unity  of  God.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  constant  use  of  plural  titles  and  other  forms  of  plural 
representation  might  give  colorable  pretext  for  polytheistic 
views.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  remarkable  illustration  in  the 
account  given  of  the  golden  calf.  "Up,"  said  the  murmuring 
people,  who  knew  not  whatliad  become  of  Moses  in  the  Mount, 
^'up,  make  us  Gods  ^diich  shall  go  before  us."  Have  we  not 
here  the  intrepretation  given  by  the  earliest  Jewish  people, 
including  Aaron  himself,  and  all  intelligent  men  among  them, 
of  tlie  plural  representation  of  the  God  of  Israel  given  in  the 
term  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  forms  of  expression  we  have 
referred  to  ?  There  was,  we  presume,  no  intention  to  deny,  or 
apostatize  from  their  Elohim.  But,  contrary  to  his  second  com- 
mandment, they  desired  to  have  some  visible  representation,  or 
emblem  of  Him,  through  the  medium  of  which  they  miglit 
worship  Him.  All  the  people  said  of  the  golden  calf,  (Exod. 
3 :  2,  4,  5) :  "  Tliese  be  the  Gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  when  Aaron  saw  it  he 
built  an  altar  before  it  and  made  proclamation  and  said :  "  To- 
morrow is  a  feast  unto  the  Lord."  This  image,  therefore,  was 
made  to  represent  God,  and  to  represent  him  as  plural  and 
not  singular,  and  is  apparently  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  the 
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teaching  of  God  concerning  himself  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  earliest  Israelites  the  same  expression  of  a  mysterious 
plurality  in  the  One  Elohim  that  it  does  to  our  minds.  And 
the  fact  that,  in  view  of  this  understanding,  these  forms  of  in- 
struction were  introduced  and  permanently  established,  is  also, 
we  think,  a  demonstration  that,  in  fact,  God  is  a  tri-unity ;  that 
it  is  only  as  such  he  can  become  known  and  related  to  men, 
and  become  their  Kedeemer  and  Sanctifier ;  and  that  therefore 
this  mystery  of  godliness  must  be  distinctly  promulgated, 
however  it  might  be  perverted  by  tlie  corrupt  and  idolatrous 
spirit  of  depraved  men,  seduced  by  the  evil  influence  of  the 
great  apostate. 

Now  as  these  forms  of  speech  were  adopted  by  God,  and 
oftentimes  in  connection  witli  the  most  earnest  protests,  prohi- 
bitions and  denunciations  of  polytheism ;  and  when  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  on  the  basis  of  IJnitarianism  their  use  would 
liave  been  most  dangerous ;  and  when  we  know  that  they  did 
prove,  in  fact,  plausible  pretexts  for  idolatry,  we  must  conclude 
that  tliey  were  used  with  a  fixed  and  All-wise  design  to  intimate 
a  plurality  in  the  nature  of  the  one  God.  The  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  Israelites  to  confound  the  phirality  of  persons  in 
the  one  God  with  several  Gods,  and  therefore  to  relapse  into 
idolatry,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  Old  Testament,  so  far 
from  teaching  the  absolute  personal  unity  of  God,  required  all 
the  explicit  revelation  afforded  by  the  actual  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  God  as  the  revealer  of  God,  and  by  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  restrict,  preserve  and  authenticate  the 
Unity  in  the  Tri-unity  of  God.'^ 

The  Three-fold  Benediction. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  notice  another  evidence  of  plural  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Divine  nature,  we  w411  more  particularly  advert 
to  the  triple  form  of  benediction  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  Num.  6 :  24,  25,  26,  27.  "The  exact  triplicity  of  this 
Divinely  prescribed  formula,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  and  the  cor- 
respondence, in  the  significancy  of  the  very  terms  with  the 
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apostolic  benediction,  (2  Cor.  12  :  14,)  may  be  considered  as 
an  allusion  to  a  Trinity  of  subsistences  in  the  Divine  Being. 
The  first  member  of  the  Mosaic  formula  expressed  the  benevo- 
lent and  efiicient  '  love  of  God,'  the  Father  of  mercies  and 
Fountain  of  all  good.  The  second  well  comports  with  the  re- 
deeming and  reconciling  '  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  And 
the  last  is  appropriate  to  the  purity,  consolation  and  joy  which 
are  received  from  the  '  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  It  is 
also  "worthy  of  being  observed,  that  this  is  called  putting  the 
NAME  of  God  upon  his  people  ;  a  phrase  remarkably  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  initiatory  institution  of  the  Christian 
religion,  '  baptizing  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit;'"  also,  to  what  is  found  in  Isaiah  6:  5, 
where  we  have  a  three-fold  form  of  adoration,  "Holy!  holy! 
holy!  Jehovah  of  Hosts !"  followed  by  the  same  remarkable 
use  of  the  plural  pronoim,  "whom  shall  I  (the  Father)  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us  (the  Triune  Elohim)." 

That  some  great  mystery  was  contained  in  this  form  of  triple 
benediction  has  been,  as  Rabbi  Menachem  testifies,  the  belief 
of  the  Jews.  He  refers  to  the  three  variations  of  the  accents. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  tliat,  in  pronouncing  this  benediction, 
the  high  priest  lifted  up  his  hands  so  that  his  three  fingers  were 
made  to  represent  a  Trinity  of  some  kind.  And  it  is  known 
that  Petrus  Alphonsi,  an  eminent  Jewish  convert  of  the  12th 
century,  wrote  a  treatise  in  which  lie  applies  this  passage  to 
prove  that  there  are  three  persons  to  whom  the  incommunicable 
name  of  Jehovah  is  applied.  Does  not  this  proof,  therefore, 
seem  to  amount  to  a  demonstration  when  we  find  a  similar  form 
of  benediction  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
enjoined  in  the  New  Testament? 

Summary  and  design  of  these  jpvoofs. 

Let  the  true  bearing  of  these  numerous  and  various  forms 
of  speech,  indicative  of  some  plural  distinctions  in  the  God- 
head, be  borne  in  mind.  We  do  not  bring  them  forward  as 
direct,  plain  and  positive  proofs  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead. 
That  is  not  our  present  object.  We  produce  them  rather  as 
disproofs  of  the  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  inculcate  the  doc- 
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trine  of  an  absolute  personal  unity  of  God.  We  refer  to  them 
as  in  accordance  with  the  presumption  that  the  Scriptures  will 
be  found  so  worded  as  to  imply,  rather  than  didactically  teach, 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity ;  that  its  language  will  be  framed  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  doctrine  is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
necessary  truth,  and  assumed — like  that  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  God's  existence — rather  than  proved.  And  we 
adduce  them  as  positive  proofs  that  the  Scriptures  do  teach  us 
that  in  the  unity  of  God  there  is  a  plurality  of  some  kind. 

These  proofs  have  been  drawn  thus  far  from  the  very  earliest 
books,  and  from  the  most  fundamental  forms  of  expression 
found  in  the  Bible;  from  its  most  didactic  and  legislative 
records ;  and  from  the  very  portions  of  Scripture  in  which  de- 
nunciations against  idolatry  are  the  most  fearful.  And  then, 
too,  the  forms  of  expression  referred  to  were  not  necessary. 
They  were  used  purposely  while  others  of  a  different  purport 
were  rejected.  God  says  Elohim  Gods  created,  when  he 
might  have  said,  Eloah  God  created.  And  God  says  in  the  very 
table  of  the  law:  "Hear,  0  Israel,  Jehovah  thy  Elohim  is  one 
(not  only  one  nor  absolutely  one)  Jehovah."  And  God  says 
Elohim  (plural),  hara,  created,  (in  the  singular),  when  he  might 
have  used  a  plural  form  or  a  singular  form  in  both.  Such  expres- 
sions occur  not  once  nor  twice,  but  often ;  and  in  subsequent  re- 
ferences to  the  creation,  the  same  plurality  is  attributed  to  the 
Creator,  even  while  idolatry  was  denounced  and  punished: 
"  Thy  makers  are  thy  husband — the  Lord,  that  is,  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  is  his  name;"  and,  "Remember  thy  creators."  Is.  54: 
5;  and  Eccles.  12:  1. 

Proofs  from  later  hoohs  of  Scripture. 

Proceeding,  however,  to  the  later  books  of  Hebrew  Scripture, 
we  find  these  distinctions  in  the  Deity  more  apparent.  We  can 
only  specify  a  few  cases.  Tlius,  in  Isaiah  63 :  9-10,  it  is  writ- 
ten:  "In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them.  .  .  .  Butthey  rebelled  and  vexed  his 
Holy  Spirit,"  &c.  There  is  in  this  passage  distinct  mention  of 
God  the  Father,  of  the  angel  of  his  presence,  who  is  elsewhere 
identified  with  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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In  like  manner,  in  Isaiah  48:  16,  it  is  said — "Draw  near  to 
me,  hearken  ye  to  this :  from  the  beginning  I  have  not  spoken 
in  concealment ;  from  the  time  of  its  being  I  was  there,  and 
now  the  Lord  (Adonai)  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  His  Spirit." 
Tlie  mutual  illustration  of  this  passage,  and  many  in  the  New 
Testament,  cannot  but  occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  serious 
reader.  In ^ prophecy  the  Messiah  declares,  "The  Loed  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  Me  and  His  Spirit  ;"  and,  when  actually  so- 
journing with  men,  he  says:  "I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  I  have  come  into  the  world ; — ^The  Comforter  whom  I  will 
send  to  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify  concerning  me."  Here 
the  plural  Jehovah — He  who  is  one  and  yet  plural,  is  said  to 
send  Him  who  is  "the  first  and  the  last,"  the  Creator;  and 
also  to  send  "  His  Spirit,"  three  distinct  persons  being  plainly 
introduced. 

Another  very  striking  and  very  incontrovertible  declaration 
of  a  pluralityof  distinctions  in  tlie  Divine  nature,  is  found  in 
Proverbs  30  :  4 — "  "Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  or  de- 
scended? Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists?  Wlio hath 
bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  Who  hath  established  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's 
name,  if  thou  canst  tell?" 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  passage  will  be  apparent  by  remember- 
ing that  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Manoah,  and  his  wife  said 
his  name  was  "  Secret" — not  a  secret: — but  "  Wonderful"  as  the 
term  might  be  translated,  which  is  the  very  name  given  among 
others  to  Christ  by  Isaiah  (9 :  6),  when  lie  declared  that  his 
name  (that  is  the  Messiah's,  as  every  Jewish  and  all  other  com- 
mentators must  admit)  shall  be  so  called.  "  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  Tlie  Mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  I'he 
Prince  of  Peace !" 

Again,  in  Isaiah  61 :  1,  we  read,  "Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
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opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound."  Here  the 
speaker  is  evidently  the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  sent 
for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  his  people ;  but  then  mark, 
in  the  eighth  verse  he  speaks  of  hiniself  as  God,  by  saying, 
"For  I  the  Lord  love  judgment,  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt  offer- 
ing ;  and  I  will  direct  their  work  in  truth,  and  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them."  Now,  it  is  this  Lord  who 
said,  in  the  first  verse,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me."  Here,  then,  is  the  Spirit^  and  the  Lord  God^  and  the 
Lord  on  whom  the  Spirit  is. 

These  passages  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  needless,  as 
they  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  student  of  the  Word  of 
God,  who  will  also  remember  how  often  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Lord  himself,  and  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  not 
as  a  mere  power  or  emanation  of  the  Deity,  but  as  a  Divine 
Person.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said,  in  Job  33:  4, 
"Tlie  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty hath  given  me  life."  Or  when  we  read,*in  Isaiah  40 : 
13,  "Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his 
counsellor  hath  taught  Him  ?" 

Concluding  8ummnry  of  proof  for  distinctions  in  God  from 
the  Old  Testament  I  and  the  alternative. 

Presuming, — and  we  have  seen  that  we  are  led  by  many  con- 
siderations to  presume, — that  the  Deity  is  a  tri-unity  of  persons, 
and  not  a  personal  unity,  we  find  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
written  in  accordance  with  such  a  presumption.  It  does  not 
formally  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  does  not  present  it 
in  a  categorical  proposition.  It  seems  to  assume  and  take  it  for 
granted,  and  to  use  language  which  pre-supposes  it  and  is 
adapted  to  it.  And  if  it  is  objected  that  a  doctrine  so  funda- 
mental would,  if  true,  be  very  clearly  and  unequivocally 
defined,  in  a  revelation  given  by  God,  we  reply  that  this 
objection  would  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
existence,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  to  the 
absolute,  personal  unity  of  God.  The  objection,  therefore, 
refutes  itself,  since  it  requires  that  if  God  is  in  his  nature  a  per- 
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Bonal  unity  incapable  of  any  distinction  of  persons,  he  would  in 
his  revelation  of  himself  so  fully  state  and  define  this  unity  as 
to  leave  no  possible  ground  for  ambiguity  or  doubt.  But  this, 
we  have  seen,  he  has  not  done.  The  very  contrary,  we  have 
seen,  has  been  done.  Even  in  proclaiming  the  unity  of  his 
Godhead  in  opposition  to  all  polytheistic  notions;  and  even 
while  commanding  that  no  other  Gods  shall  be  worshipped ; 
and  even  while  denouncing  his  indignation  against  such,  as  a 
jealous  God;  he  nevertheless  uses  language  which  implies,  if  it 
does  not  affirm,  a  plurality, — a  Trinity, — in  that  ineflable  unity. 
This  form  of  language  is,  we  have  seen,  inwrought  into  the 
very  texture,  the  weft  and  woof  of  revelation.  It  originates 
idioms  peculiar  to  the  sacred  language — not  only  not  found  in 
any  other,  but  of  which  others  are  incapable ;  and  adopts  forms 
of  personal  address  for  which  no  parallel  is  found  in  any  con- 
temporaneous or  early  writings.  God  is  spoken  of  as  one,  and 
yet  under  three  distinct  names  or  persons ;  as  singular  and  yet 
plural ;  as  invisible  and  yet  visible ;  as  spiritual  and  yet  human ; 
as  infinitely  distant,  unapproachable  and  incomprehensible, 
and  yet  as  present  with,  speaking,  acting  and  ruling  among  the 
children  of  men ;  as  unspeakably  removed  from  any  thoughts 
or  feelings  of  humanity,  and  yet  as  susceptible  of  all  the  feel- 
ings and  aflfections  of  the  human  heart.  We  have  thus, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  a  Jehovah  invisible  and  a 
Jehovah  visible,  who,  under  the  character  of  the  Angel,  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah's  presence,  the 
Messenger,  the  Messiah,  &c.,  is  the  living,  reigning  and  ruling 
Jehovah  of  God's  people — the  God  of  Israel. 

Now,  suppose  God  to  be  a  Tri-unity ,  in  whose  invisible,  incom- 
prehensible and  unapproachable  Godhead,  of  which  the  Father 
is  the  representative,  there  are  three  distinct  subsistences  called 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  all  equally  God,  and  yet  distinctive  in 
personal  offices ; — and  is  not  the  Old  Testament  written  so  as  to 
imply  this  truth  of  the  Trinity,  to  assume  it,  and  to  speak  in 
accordance  with  it?  Our  presumption  is,  therefore,  met.  It  is 
in  these  early  records,  and  in  even  a  clearer  and  fuller  oral 
communication  of  this  doctrine  which  may  have  early  been 
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ffiven  and  always  co-existed,  we  find  the  origin  and  the  only 
satisfactory  origin  of  the  various  traditionary  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  throughout  the  pagan  world : 

Where  didst  thou  glean  that  strafige  mysterious  tale, 

Thou  solemn  bard,  or  seer,  or  sage  divine, 
Or  priest  of  Heathen  wisdom  ?    In  what  vale 

Of  shadowy  death,  or  subterranean  mine, 
Chaldee  or  Ind, — or  in  Egyptian  shrine 

'Neath  some  dark  pyramid, — or  on  the  shore 
Of  dim  ObUvion  left  in  its  decline. 

Some  fragment  old  of  Babylonian  lore ; — > 
Where  didst  thou  gain  that  myth  of  days  that  went  before  ? 

Much  changed,  much  fraught  with  error,  which  thus  fell 
Like  some  stray  scatter'd  fragments  on  the  strand ;— - 

Methinks  if  we  could  all  the  meaning  tell. 
It  bears  the  mark  of  some  unearthly  hand. 

On  which  with  awe  we  gaze,  yet  cannot  understand. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  Unitarianism  in  its  form  of 
Arianism,  Ti'itheism,  Sabellianism,  Manotheism,  Socinianism, 
or  Kationalism,  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  God's  nature,  and 
then  we  find  the  Bible  worded  so  as  constantly  to  mislead ;  so 
as  to  originate  universal  traditionary  heresies ;  so  as  to  foster  and 
promote  polytheistic  errors ;  and  so  as  to  lead  the  great  body 
of  the  ancient  Jews  and  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  ages,  in 
all  countries,  and  in  all  its  opposite  and  opposing  sects,  to 
adopt  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity !  Against  all  this  violence  of  presumption  we  are 
required  to  believe  as  Scriptural  a  dogma  with  which  Scripture, 
fairly  interpreted,  is  perfectly  incompatible ;  to  believe  as  rea- 
sonable a  dogma  which  the  reason  of  Plato  and  the  reason  of 
humanity  in  almost  all  ages  has  repudiated ;  and  to  receive  as 
comprehensible  and  plain  a  theory  which  involves  the  infinite, 
the  incomprehensible  and  unknown;  a  theory  which  makes 
man  the  measure  of  his  Maker,  and  what  we  see  and  know 
the  standard  of  what  is  invisible  and  past  our  finding  out ;  and  a 
theory  which,  in  glaring  contradiction  to  its  own  premises,  makes 
the  eternal  fountain  of  sociality  in  all  the  creatures  of  his  forma-^ 
tion.  Himself  the  only  Being  in  the  universe  who,  throughout  an 
endless  duration,  is  incapable  of  either  exemplifying  or  of  en- 
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joying  in  ineffable  and  Divine  communion,  the  most  essential, 
happiness  of  his  creatures !  Unitarianism,  in  short,  makes  that 
a  matter  of  knowledge  which  can  only  possibly  be  a  matter  of 
belief;  founds  upon  experience  what  can  be  known  only  by 
testimony ;  and  rests  upon  the  experience  of  Man  what  can 
only  possibly  be  known  to  the  experiencQ  of  God^  and  what 
can  only  possibly  be  communicated  by  God's  revelation  of 
himself.  The  nature  of  God  as  a  Trinity,  if  so  revealed  as  a 
fact  by  God,  is  just  as  reasonable  to  be  lielieved,  and  is  just  as 
easy  to  be  comprehended,  as  would  be  the  fact,  provided  God 
revealed  it  that  the  nature  of  God  is  an  impersonal  unity ;  both 
being  facts  of  whose  certainty  we  can  be  made  infallibly  assured 
only  by  God's  own  word. 

Proofs  of  distinctions  in  the  one  God  from  the  New  Testament, 

Such  are  some  of  tlie  evidences  of  a  distinction  in  the  unity 
of  God  as  intimated  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  accordance  with 
the  gradual  development  of  Divine  truth.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  passages  from  which  this  distinction  is  drawn  are 
very  numerous.     We  can  only  call  attention  to  a  few. 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  praying  among  the  people,  after  he 
had  been  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  "  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  SpimT  of  God  descended  in  a  bodily  shape 
like  a  dove,  lighting  upon  Him  (Christ) ;  and  a  voice  came  from 
heaven,  which  said,  Tiiou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  Here  we  have  tliree  persons  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, viz :  God  the  Father,  who  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
declared  Christ  to  be  his  beloved  Son,  and  publicly  sealed  his 
appointment  to  the  mediatorial  office ;  Christ,  on  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended,  and  who  then  entered  upon  that 
office ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  descended  visibly  under  the 
emblematic  representation  of  a  dove  and  lighted  upon  Christ, 
through  Him  to  be  communicated  to  all  his  true  disciples. 
Here,  therefore,  the  three  persons  in  the  Sacred  Trinity  evi- 
dently acted,  according  to  the  offices  sustained  by  them  in  the 
great  work  of  man's  salvation. 

But  the  appointed  form  of  Christian  baptism  is  yet  more 
conclusive.     When  our  Lord  instituted  that  sacrament,  he  said 
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to  his  apostles,  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  (or  make  disciples  of)  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

As  we  will  reserve  this  all-important  baptismal  commission — 
the  constitutional  charter  and  Divine  warrant  of  the  Church,  its 
ordinances  and  its  doctrines — for  a  separate  and  full  discussion, 
we  will  only  at  present  offer  two  observations  respecting  it. 
Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  says,  that  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  IS^ew  Testament  in  which  "Holy  Spirit "  is  expressive 
of  a  person,  and  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  different  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  differ  from  each  other  is,  in  Matt.  28 :  19,  where 
the  Apostles  are  commanded  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son."  We  are 
baptized  into  one  name,  and  yet  by  their  own  united  agency 
into  the  worship  and  service  of  three  persons,  who  are,  never- 
theless, the  one  God  of  Christians.  Bishop  Burgess  remarks : 
"Tlie  many  passages  which  record  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  sentence,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
baptismal  commission,  in  the  proof  which  they  afford  of  the 
distinct  personality,  and  the  Divinity,  of  the  three  Divine 
persons,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost." 

But  to  proceed.  The  Apostle  teaches  us  in  1  Cor.  12 :  4-6, 
"that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,"  that  is  of  spiritual  gifts, 
"but  the  same  Spirit,"  by  whose  Divine  and  extraordinary 
influence  these  are  imparted.  "  And  there  are  diversities  of 
administrations,"  or  offices  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  "  but  the 
same  Lord;"  meaning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  appointed 
them  all.  "  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,"  or  ex- 
traordinary working  of  miracles,  "  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all ;"  meaning  God  the  Father,  the  fountain  of 
all  goodness  and  power,  and  the  immediate  dispenser  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  Here,  then,  we  are  taught  that,  in  the 
one  Divine  essence  or  nature,  there  is  Father,  Lord  and  Spirit, 
so  that  we  have  here  a  Trinity  in  unity,  and  a  unity  in  Trinity. 

Again,  in  the  form  of  apostolic  benediction,  (2  Cor.  13-14,) — 
"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all — 
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Amen," — the  separate,  and  yet  united  power  of  the  three 
persons  is  most  emphatically  taught.  Tliere  is  here  a  plain 
reference  to  the  one  name  or  ISTature,  and  to  the  three  Persons 
by  whom  Christians  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings.  To 
each  is  ascribed  the  same  personal  attributes  and  power,  and 
yet  to  each  is  ascribed  also  a  diversity  of  operation  and  com- 
municated grace. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  first  epistle  of  John  5 :  Y,  it  is  said,  "For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one."  Although  quoted 
once  probably  by  TertuUian,  and  twice  certainly  by  Cyprian,  and 
although  its  subsequent  omission  and  adulteration  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  as  they  are  by  Jerome,  yet  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  this  passage.  The  similarity  of  this  passage  to 
other  portions  of  Scripture  is,  however,  very  striking.  Thus 
our  Saviour  says,  John  8:  17-18,  "The  testimony  of  two  men 
is  true :  I  am  One  that  bear  witness  of  myself  ;  and  the  Father 
that  sent  me  beareth  witness  of  me."  1  John  5:6.  "  It  is  the 
Spmrr  that  beareth  witness."  Our  Saviour  has  also  mentioned, 
upon  another  occasion,  a  plurality  of  witnesses  in  heaven — ■ 
"  We  speak  (says  he)  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen,  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness!" 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  Eph.  4 :  4-6,  says  that  there  is  one 
Spirit — one  Lord — and  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  or  over  all,  and  through  all  and  in  you  all." 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  while  on  earth,  in  comforting  his 
disciples,  said,  "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever : 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye  know 
him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you.  If  a  man  love  me 
he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  ITow,  in 
this  passage,  we  have  a  distinct  reference — as  to  Divine  persons 
carrying  out  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel — to  the  Father,  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit;  and  to  each  as  acting  separately,  and  yet 
unitedly,  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation. 
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The  Apostle  Peter  speaks  of  the  "elect  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctiiication  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,"  and  thus  associates  these  three  equally  and  essentially 
in  the  plan  of  salvation,  ascribing  election  to  the  Father,  sanc- 
tiiication to  the  Spirit,  and  redemption  to  the  Son.  A  Trinity 
is  thus  represented  as  concurring  and  giving  security  and 
glory  to  the  Christian.  And  yet,  while  these  work  equally  in 
all  believers,  they  are  represented  as  working  distinctively  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  persons  and  relative  official  offices. 
A  similar  distinction  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
of  their  separate  and  distinct  offices  in  the  work  of  human 
salvation,  is  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Eph.  1 :  v.  3-14. 

And  this  distinction  both  of  person  and  office,  in  the  unity  of 
the  common  work  of  human  redemption,  is  very  forcibly  in- 
culcated by  our  Divine  Redeemer  while  upon  earth,  when  he 
declared  that  Peter  was  led  to  confess  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Father  through  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  without  whom  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord. 
See  Matt.  16:  16,  and  1  Cor.  12:  3. 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  present  all  the  indications 
of  the  plural  distinctions  in  the  Deity  which  are  found  in  the 
word  of  God.  They  pervade  its  whole  language.  They  give 
character  to  its  whole  spirit  and  teaching,  and  enter  into  all  its 
doctrinal  and  didactic,  its  practical  and  consolatory  statements. 
Even  Sabellius,  therefore,  the  ancient  Arians,  and  all  the  early 
Unitarians,  admit  that  "the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  indicate 
some  distinction  in  God."  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  author  of 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  who  is  generally 
claimed  by  Unitarians  as  an  advocate  of  their  opinions,  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  three  persons,  says  he, 
are  styled,  once — He  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come — the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne — and 
Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  witness:  once — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost:  once — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit: 
once — the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  twice — the 
Father,  Jesus,  the  Spirit:  twice— the  Father,  Jesus,  the  Holy 
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Ghost :  once — ^the  Father,  Christ,  the  Spirit :  once — the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Spirit:  once — the  Father,  the  Lord,  the 
Spirit:  once — God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Spirit: 
07106 — He  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  Jesus,  the  Spirit : 
once — the  hving  God,  Christ,  the  Spirit:  once — the  living 
God,  Christ,  the  Eternal  Spirit :  four  times — God,  Jesus,  the 
Spirit:  once — God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost:  five 
times — God,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost :  once — God,  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Holiness:  once — God,  Christ,  the 
Holy  Ghost :  Jive  times — God,  Christ,  the  Spirit :  four  times — 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost :  five  times — God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Spirit:  four  times — God,  the  Lord,  the  Spirit: 
twice — God,  his  Son,  the  Spirit:  once — God,  the  Lord,  the 
Holy  Ghost:  once — God,  Christ,  the  Eternal  Spirit.* 

Our  second  position  therefore  is,  we  think,  undeniahly  estab- 
lished, namely :  That  while  the  Scriptures  every  where  imply 
and  take  for  granted  that  God  is,  in  his  essential  nature,  only 
One,  they  teach  that  he  is  nevertheless  so  One  as  to  he  capable 
of  being  distinguished  and  of  acting  in  Three  separate  and  in- 
dependent "  forms  of  God." 
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ARTICLE    III. 

DR.  WAYLAND  ON   THE   LIMITATIONS  OF   HUMAN  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 

Tlie  fact  that  he  is  a  responsible  being  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic and  distinction  of  man.  A  sense  of  responsibility,  that 
is,  of  holding  every  power,  and  faculty,  and  influence,  and 
office,  and  relation  to  his  God  and  to  his  fellow  men,  under  a 
solemn  trust,  to  be  here  and  hereafter  accounted  for — this  is 
the  loftiest  attribute  of  man. 

But  it  is  equally  plain  that  this  is  man's  most  fearful  prero- 
gative; constituting  him  at  once  a  sovereign,  and  a  subject;  a 

*  See  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  pp.  383,  4. 
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iudge  and  a  law  unto  himself;  Heaven's  counsel  and  a  prisoner 
at  Heaven^s  bar ;  under  paramount  obligations  to  determine  and 
to  execute  wliat  is  right,  and  yet  under  the  pressure  of  innu- 
merable impulses  to  choose  the  wrong  and  to  employ  the  whole 
force  of  his  compound  nature  in  accomplishing  the  wicked  or 
malign  or  fanatical  purposes  of  the  heart. 

Thus  gifted,  and  sailing  amid  such  hidden  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  between  the  ever-near  and  frowning  precipices  and 
tempestuous  breakers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  man  finds  his 
strength  in  his  danger,  and  is  nerved — by  the  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility — to  venture,, to  do;  and  to  endure, 
what  otherwise  he  would  leave  unattempted,  and  to  hold  on  in 
unflinching  tenacity  of  resolution  until  his  voyage  is  complete 
and  his  warfare  is  ended. 

It  is  also  from  this  inner  shrine  that  man  ever  hears  the 
dulcet  sounds  of  sweet  applauding  conscience,  soothing  his 
fears,  calming  his  every  perturbation,  and  lifting  his  eye  to  that 
heaven  of  hope  and  happiness,  where  angel  voices  are  cheering 
him  amid  the  conflict  and  the  sore  trials  of  his  lot. 

But  not  seldom  does  this  friend  become  man's  foe,  this  angel 
a  demon,  this  peace  strife,  this  defender  a  deceiver,  and  this 
consolation  a  torment. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  unspeakable  importance  to  every  one  of 
us,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  responsibility ; 
and  to  know  when,  and  for  what,  we  are  responsible,  and  when, 
and  for  what,  we  are  not.  For,  as  to  imagine  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  every  evil  and  for  every  good  would  imply  an 
infinite  absurdity,  so  would  it  also  impose  a  yoke  which  it 
wonld  be  an  intolerable  burden  for  man  to  attempt  to  bear. 

Tliere  are  therefore,  and  there  must  be,  limitations  by  which 
the  sphere  of  every  man  is  providentially  bounded,  and  within 
which  he  is  permitted  to  walk  and  to  work,  not  troubled  with 
the  great  sea  of  illimitable  action  which  outlies  his  personal 
accountability. 

Not  to  assume  responsibility,  and  not  to  trespass  under  its 
controlling  impulse,  in  this  outlying  territory,  are  duties  just 
as  positive  and  plain  as  to  meet  all  just  demands  within  it. 
To  go  beyond  is  just  as  palpably  sin  as  to  sit  down  in  idleness 
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within  the  proper  sphere  of  duty.  There  is,  in  all  cages,  a 
thing  to  be  done,  and  a  thing  to  be  left  undone. 

Happy,  then,  is  that  man  who  is  taught  of  God  to  ascertain 
what  to  him  is  really  a  matter  of  responsibility,  and  what  is 
not;  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he 
allows ;  and  who  not  being  convinced  that  this  or  that  action 
or  refusal  to  act,  is  sin,  safely  and  securely  performs  it,  or  leaves 
it  imdone.  And  miserable,  most  miserable,  are  they  "  whose 
conscience  being  weak  is  defiled"  by  scmpulous  anxiety,  con* 
cerning  that  wliich,  so  far  as  their  responsibility  and  duty  are 
concerned,  is  to  them  as  "nothing  in  the  world." 

Now,  in  this  free  country,  where  so  many  make  free  to  think 
and  act  for  every  body  in  every  matter,  if  we  desire  to  live 
peaceably  with  ourselves,  w^ith  others,  and  with  God,  and  while 
doing  good  not  to  be  found  doing  equal  or  greater  harm,  it  is 
higlily  important  for  each  one  to  find  out  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  the  work  which  Christ  has  sent  him  into  this  world  to  do, 
so  that  in  the  best  sense  each  may  "mind  his  own  things"  and 
avoid  busying  himself  with  other  men's  matters,  and  kindling  the 
fire  of  strife  in  the  houses  of  his  social,  civil  and  national  blood 
relations.  In  a  world  of  sin  is  he  accountable  for  its  removal? 
In  a  country  but  partially  governed  by  Christian  principles  is  he 
responsible  f(jr  all  the  evils  of  its  imperfect  government,  laws, 
social  institutions,  usages  and  habits?  Bound  "for  conscience' 
sake,"  and  as  to  God,  to  obey  the  laws  and  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  and  to  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  is  he 
at  the  same  time  compelled  to  refuse  such  submission,  to  resist 
such  laws,  and  to  foster  variance  and  strife  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  higher  and  holier  law?  Because  he  cannot  do  all 
the  good  he  knows  to  be  most  desirable,  is  he,  therefore,  not 
to  do  what  he  can  ?  And  as  he  cannot  do  much  alone,  and 
cannot  unite  with  others  for  associated  efforts  and  combined 
influence  without  agreeing  to  act  upon  certain  principles,  and 
for  some  specific  object  in  which  they  agree,  leaving  all  other 
principles  and  all  other  objects  for  separate  action  indi- 
vidually, or  in  some  other  association  formed  on  different 
principles,  and  for  different  purposes — is  he,  therefore,  to  oppose 
all  societies  unless  they  will  agree  to  do  all  the  good  (even  if 
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they  should  do  also  as  much,  or  even  greater  harm),  which  he 
^l        feels  ought  to  be  done  ? 

These  are  questions  which  come  home  to  lis  all  in  this  age  and 
country.  But  they  come  home  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  led,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  to  locate  and  live  where 
many  things  exist  most  foreign  to  their  early  prejudices  and 
to  what  once  seemed  intuitive  and  conscient^ious  convictions. 

No  man  can,  in  such  circumstances,  attain  to  a  just  know- 
ledge of  his  duty^  or  stand  in  his  lot  serving  his  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  with  quietness,  assurance  and 
success,  except  by  finding  out  the  limits  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
his  responsibility.  Without  this  knowledge  many  a  man  has 
excluded  himself,  or  has  been  excluded  from  fields  of  happiness 
and  usefulness,  or  has  labored  in  vain  and  spent  his  strength  in 
unhappy  and  unavailing  toil. 

In  arriving  at  clear  and  settled  views  on  these  points,  much 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  a  work)  by  Dr.  Wayland,  On 
the  Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility.  It  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  And,  indeed,  it  has  been  so  completely  removed 
from  public  reach  that  the  most  anxious  search  in  I^ew  York, 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  has  failed  to  secure  a  single  copy. 
It  w411  therefore,  we  think,  be  very  timely  and  serviceable  to 
present  the  substance  of  this  work  on  some  of  the  topics  it  dis- 
cusses, in  order  to  prove  that  the  principles  which  are  essential 
to  national  union,  and  to  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciation, are  such  as  commend  themselves  instinctively  to  every 
candid  mind,  as  they  did  also  to  Dr.  Wayland  himself,  before 
his  vision  was  blinded  by  partizan  controversy  and  sectional 
antipathy. 

Conscience  is,  and  ought  to  be,  Dr.  Wayland  A^ery  properly 
assumes,  supreme  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  the  highest 
authority  within  man  and  ultimately  to  man.  It  is  to  man 
the  voice  of  God.  It  says  thou  shalt^  thou  7nust.  It  is  im- 
perative and  sovereign.  It  admits  of  no  equal,  and  no  inter- 
ference. It  compels  the  whole  energy  of  the  whole  man  to 
carry  out  its  commands,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  indif- 
ferent to  sacrifices. 

"But  it  must   be  remembered   (says  this  Avriter)  that  the 
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question  yet  remains,  lias  conscience  really  commanded?— 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  my  duty  ?"  And  as  it  is  granted  that 
we  are  bound  to  exert  our  whole  power,  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences, in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if  we  would  avoid 
employing  our  whole  power  wrongfully,  it  behooves  us,  ^r<i?^  of 
all^  to  investigate  the  question — what  is  our  duty  ? — with  all 
tlie  care  of  which  .we  are  capable,  since  otherwise  we  must  act 
with  our  whole  power,  without  knowing  whether  we  are  using 
or  abusing  the  highest  faculty  with  which  our  Creator  has 
endowed  us. 

Conscience  having  been  given  to  man,  therefore,  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  obligations  resulting  from  his  relations 
to  the  Deity,  "  it  follows  that  nothing  is  my  duty  which  God 
has  not  commanded."  "We  may,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,* 
"plead  his  authority  for  the  doing  of  anything  which  he  has 
enjoined,  but  we  can  plead  it  for  nothing  else.  And  the  more 
sincere  a  man  is  in  his  desire  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  God, 
and  to  act  in  every  respect  precisely  as  God  has  ordained,  the 
more  careful  will  he  be  to  know  exactly  and  definitely  what  is 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  plead  the  authority  of  God  for  nothing 
whatsoever,  for  which  he  cannot  clearly  show  that  God  has 
made  himself  responsible." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  .very  strange  (as  Dr.  Wayland  remarks)  that 
this  important  subject  has  not  been  more  discussed,"  since  the 
events  of  the  present  time  are  seen  specially  to  call  for  such  a 
discussion.  "  Almost  every  attempt  made  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  men  together  in  masses,  and  thus  of  subjecting  them 
to  the  dominion  of  leaders,  is  made  under  the  solemn  sanctions 
of  moral  obligation.  Men  plead  the  authority  of  God  whilst 
they  violate  law,  and  whilst  they  sustain  law  against  this  very 
violation ;  whilst  they  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  their 
neighbor,  and  wliilst  they  defend  the  rights  of  their  neighbor 
against  infringement ;  whilst  the  individual  takes  the  power  of 
society  into  his  own  hands,  and  whilst  society  punishes  him  for 
the  transgression."  "  We  therefore  repeat,  that  whenever  we 
plead,  in  any  particular  case,  that  a  special  command  of  God 


*  Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility.  Section  I.,  page  15. 
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overrules  every  other  consideration,  we  are  under  a  correspon- 
dent moral  obligation  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  God  has 
made  us  responsible  lor  the  doing  of  that  particular  thing ; 
because  this  recklessness  of  consequences  can  be  justified  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  an  express  injunction." 

To  every  thoughtful  man,  therefore,  the  question  in  every 
case  of  proposed  or  continued  action  is,  "  Am  I  held  respon- 
sible for  the  result  which  I  wish  to  accomplish  ?"* 

"  Although  a  particular  good  be  desirable,  a  man  may  justly 
doubt  whether  he  he  called  upon  to  eff'ect  it ;  and  again,  although 
HE  be  called  upon  to  effect  it,  he  may  properly  inquire  to  which 
of  the  relations  he  sustains,  this  responsibility  attaches.  Thus, 
suppose  a  social  evil  to  exist — for  example,  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets — if  I  have  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  system ; 
if  I  have  never  sanctioned  it ;  if  I  have  communicated  to  my 
fellow  men  all  the  light  which  I  possess  on  the  subject,  and  if 
God  has  given  me  no  power  to  administer  a  remedy  for  the 
evil,  /  am  in  no  manner  responsible  for  the  evil  which  it  pro- 
duces.'''' "The  notion  of  responsibility  always  involves  the 
relation  between  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  If  I  am  respon- 
sible for  any  act  to  another,  he  has  the  right  to  command,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  ohey.  And  yet  more,  it  not  only  supposes  that 
this  relation  exists,  in  general,  but  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  will  of  the  one  party  has  been  made  known  to  the 
other." 

"  In  all  moral  questions,  the  being  to  whom  we  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  is  the  Creator.  We  owe  to  him  our  whole 
service,  whether  of  body,  or  soul,  or  spirit.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  we  are  under  moral  obli- 
gations to  our  fellow-men,  both  as  individuals  and  as  societies. 
But,  inasmuch  as  these  obligations  are  required  by  God  as  well 
as  by  man,  they  are  also  included  in  our  duties  to  the  Creator." 
"  Now,  if  God  stands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  a  '  governor  over 
servants,'  as  it  is  expressed  by  Bishop  Butler,  it  follows  that 
the  right  of  directing  our  service  rests  exclusively  in  him.  He 
has  the  right  of  appointing  the  duties  which  he  requires  us  to 

*  Section  2d,  p.  18. 
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discharge  as  men  in  general,  and  also  to  prescribe  what  portion 
of  these  duties  shall  devolve  upon  each  one  of  us  as  individuals 
in  particular." 

"  From  this  it  of  necessity  follows,  that  our  responsibility  to 
the  Creator  is  a  responsibility  to  obey  his  commands,  to  do  the 
very  tiling  that  he  has  told  us,  and  to  do  nothinq  either  mou 
or  less^  or  different  from,  what  he  has  told  us.  To  assume  any 
other  principle,  would  be  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  assume  that  instead  of  being  subjects,  we  were 
ourselves  the  governors  of  this  universe." 

"  In  so  far  as  our  relations  to  God  are  essentially  concerned, 
his  commands  have  respect  simply  to  teni/pers  of  mind.  In 
these  our  intercourse  is  held  directly  with  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  and  inasmuch  as  they  interfere  with  no  other  being, 
with  them  no  other  being  has  any  right  to  interfere." 

"Tlie  embodying  of  these  tempers  in  action  is  a  different 
thing.  The  temper  is  the  essence,  the  act  is  the  accident.  True, 
the  temper  cannot  exist  without  correspondent  action,  if  the 
act  he  171  our  power,  taking  the  word  power  in  its  full  import. 
But  the  act  is  not  always  in  our  power,  and  then  it  (that  is  the 
act,  as  Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  illustrate),  is  not  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation." 

"Thus,  wliile  we  are  bound  to  exercise  the  proper  temper  of 
mind,  we  are  bound  also  to  manifest  it,  precisely  m  the  way 
which  God  has  appointed,  or  even  not  to  manifest  it  in  outward  . 
acts  at  all,  if  he  shall  so  direct.  Thus  we  see,  that  whilst  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  temper  of  mind  is  unlimited  and  uoiimrsal, 
our  responsibility  for  the  outward  act  is  limited  and  special ; 
and  it  is  to  be  determined  by  some  other  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  will,  aside  from,  that  which  requires  the  temper  of  mind 
itself."* 

"  We  say,  then,  that  while  the  command  of  God  is  limited 
and  unrestricted,  so  far  as  it  respects  obligation  to  a  particular 
temper  of  mind,  when  we  come  to  decide  upon  any  particular 
action  which  that  temper  of  mind  involves,  and  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  its  appropriate  fruit,  the   circum- 


*  The  italics  are  almost  invariably,  as  here,  Dr,  Wayland's  own. 
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stances  under  wliicli  the  Providence  of  God  has  placed  the  indi- 
vidual actor,  are  as  much  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  the 
original  command  itself." 

Ti^,  it  is  urged,  is  a  plea  made  by  every  man  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.  But  what  every  man  does  not  do,  is  to  remem- 
ber, (that  "  the  will  of  God  is  revealed  in  his  providence  and  by 
his  word,  and  not  left  to  the  capricious  impulses  of  every  indi- 
vidual." God  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  will  and  not 
"every  one  of  us  to  be  subjects  to  the  interpretation  of  every 
other  one  who  claims  authority  over  conscience.  The  former 
is  the  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  the  latter  of  Romanism.  The 
difference  between  the  Romanism  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Ro- 
manism oi  fanaticism  is,  that  the  former  is  the  despotism  of 
one,  the  latter  the  despotism  of  many.  In  principle  they  are 
the  same,  one  and  indivisible." 

Dr.  Wayland  proceeds  to  shew  that  duty  is  further  limited 
by  the  want  of  physical  power  to  perform  it.  "  Man  is  in  gene- 
ral responsible  not  for  the  result^  but  for  the  use  of  those  means 
which  arc  the  best  known  antecedents  to  that  result." 

"If  I  mistake  not,  there  has  sometimes  arisen  theological 
error,  from  a  mistake  on  this  point.  Men  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  responsible  for  men's  conversion^  and  not 
solely  for  employing  those  means  which  God  has  appointed  fo7' 
their  conversion.  Hence,  supposing  that  they  would  be  held 
guilty  if  TYien  were  not  converted.,  they  have  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  use  any  means  which  seemed  to  them  most 
likely  to  produce  the  result;  and  to  enjoin  as  general,  and  as 
obligatory  upon  all,  means  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
beneficial  in  particular  instances." 

Man  therefore.  Dr.  Wayland  concludes,  is  not  responsible 
for  doing  "  what  is  heyond  the  limiV'  of  his  ability,  or  beyond 
"  the  hind  of  ability  committed  to  him." 

But  more  than  this,  even  when  the  good  to  be  done  is  within 
our  ability  to  perform,  "  it  does  not  by  necessity  follow  that 
we  are  responsible  for  the  performance  of  it,"  for  "  our  respon- 
sibility is  limited  by  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  rights  of 
our  fellow  men.  God  has  created  us  under  obligations  both  to 
liimself  and  to  our  fellow  men.  The  one  obligation  is  as  truly 
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binding  upon  us  as  the  other.    Both  are  sustained  by  the  same 
authority."* 

God,  therefore,  has  made  it  sometimes  impossible  for  us  to 
accomphsh  "  a  specified  good  without  violating  the  rights  of 
the  party  whom  we  intend  to  benefit." 

Of  this  Dr.  "W.  gives  illustrations  from  the  history  of  the 
Temperance  question,  to  which  we  might  add  many  very  simi- 
lar ones  from  that  of  some  other  questions.  We  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  personal  liberty  of  a  man,  or  otherwise  violate 
his  rights,  with  a  view  even  of  doing  hhn  good.  "  These,"  says 
Dr.  "W.,  "  it  may  be  said  are  glaring  cases.  I  acknowledge 
them  to  be  so.  Tliey  seem  '  glaring,'  however,  because  the 
rights  which  we  suppose  to  be  infringed  are  tangible  and 
visible  ;  and  are  infringed  by  the  exertion  of  physical  force. 
But,  it  is  to  be  speciaij^y  remarked,  that  the  limitation  of 
our  responsibility,  in  these  cases,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fact,  that  we  infringe,  by  physical  power,  visible  and  tangible 
rights,  but  simply  and  absolutely  upon  the  fact,  that  wo  ^ 
infringe  rights.  A  right  to  what  is  immaterial^  is  as  truly 
a  right,  as  to  what  is  material.''^  "  If  then,  anything  what- 
ever, which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  a  duty, 
cannot  be  done  without  violating  the  rights,  how  small  or  in- 
significant soever,  of  a  fellow-creature,  that  thing  ceases  to  be 
a  duty.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  others,  but  not  of  us  ;  or  if  of 
us,  yet  not  at  this  time  or  in  this  manner ;  and  though  the 
thing  remain  undone,  we  are  guiltless.  We  are  not  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  result." 

Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  mention  another  limitation  to  which  we 
call  special  attention.!  "  Our  responsibility  is  frequently  limited 
by  innocent  obligations,  which  we  have  previously  contracted. 
The  very  constitution  under  which  God  has  formed  us,  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  bind  ourselves  by  moral  obligations  in 
regard  to  our  future  conduct.  Of  this  fact,  the  very  existence 
of  society  itself  is  an  illustration."  "Tlie  same  principle  is 
illustrated  every  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  life  of  every  man." 

"  Now,  tliese  obligations  to  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
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land,  by  wliicli  every  citizen  is  bound,  being  all  innocent  and 
moral  obligations,  they  are  of  course  strictly  binding.  The 
law  of  God  which  enjoins  it  upon  us  '  not  to  lie  one  unto 
another,'  enjoins  that  those  obligations  be  fulfilled  to  the  spirit 
and  to  the  letter.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  which  we  have  innocently  made,  comes  into  collision 
with  a  general  command,  the  specific  obligation  takes  prece- 
dence, and  the  obligation  to  obey  the  other  command  ceases." 

Another  limitation  to  our  responsibility,  and  a  very  solemn 
consideration  it  is,  is  when  the  good  to  be  done  "  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  using  our  power  for  other  purposes  than  thos^ 
for  wliicli  it  was  committed  to  us."  How  could  civil  govern- 
ment, as  Dr.  W.  points  out,  exist,  "  unless  there  were  legislators, 
judges,  jurymen,  executive  officers,  sheriff's,  constables  and 
justices?  But  the  very  conception  of  such  offices  involves 
the  idea,  that  the  persons  holding  them  have  the  power  to  do 
what  other  men  have  not  the  power  to  do."  "  This  is  obvious^ 
in  so  far  as  civil  society  is  concerned.  But  the  same  principle 
applies  with  precisely  the  same  effect  wherever  men  are  umited 
in  any  form  of  social  orga7iization.  Every  society  must  have 
its  officers.  But  every  office  imposes  a  particular  duty,  and 
confers  a  correspondent  power." 

Let  the  reader  mark  well  the  qualification  which  Dr.  Way- 
land  himself  affirms  is  "  essential  to  be  remembered"  in  judg- 
ing of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  such  officers  as  those  of  the 
Tract  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Bible  Society, 
&c.,  and  that  is,  "  that  this  power  is  always  conferred  for  a 
particular  and  sjpecifledJ^  purpose.  Beyond  the  limits  of  that 
particular  and  specified  purpose,  the  officer  has  no  more  power 
than  any  other  man.  If  he  use  that  power  for  any  other  pur- 
pose besides  that  for  which  it  was  conferred,  he  tramples  upon 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  men,  and  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  him 
who  usurps  a  power,  unsupported  and  unsustained  by  any  office 
whatever."  "  But  suppose  that  some  act  of  charity,  or  some 
deed  of  philanthropy,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  using  offi- 
cial power,  for  purposes  different  from  those  for  which  it  was 
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conferred,  may  1  not  use  it  riglitfully  to  promote  purposes 
so  holy?  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  I  have  no  right  to  use  it 
except  for  one  purpose,  I  have  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  other 
purpose,  whether  holy  or  unholy.  I  have  no  more  right  to 
steal  for  purposes  of  charity,  than  to  steal  for  purposes  of 
avarice.  I  have  no  more  right  to  be  false  to  my  official  trust 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  men's  souls,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining  them.  Tlie  man  who  would  ask  me  thus  to  violate  my 
official  trust  for  the  sake  of  apcomplishing  any  purpose  for 
which  that  trust  was  not  committed,  must  be  either  a  simple- 
ton or  a  knave.  And  if  I  listened  for  a  moment  to  his  sug- 
gestions, I  must  be  either  a  simpleton  or  a  knave  myself." 

But,  again,  "  our  responsibility  ceases  when  a  particular 
good  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  presentation  of  wrong 
motives  to  another.  The  question  to  be  considered  here  is 
this ;  have  I  a  riglit,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  to  present  to 
another  man  a  wrong  motive ;  or,  in  other  words,  have  I  a 
right  to  tempt  him  to  do  that  which  violates  the  law  of  God 
and  injures  his  own  soul?" 

This  question  Dr.  W.  unhesitatingly  answers  by  declaring, 
that  "although,  tlien,  an  object  to  be  accomplished  be  ever  so 
desirable,  yet  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  presenting 
evil  motives  before  our  fellow^  men,  that  object  must  be  left 
undone.  Should  it  never  be  accomplished,  we  are  not  respon- 
sible." 

"  I  add  in  the  last  place,  that  our  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  mie  duty,  may  be  limited  by  the  more  urgent 
claims  of  another  duty  of  the  same  character.  Tliis  may  be 
easily  illustrated  by  the  case  of  benevolence.  We  are  com- 
manded to  promote  the  j)liysical,  intellectual  and  moral  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow  men.  We  are  also  commanded  to  do  this 
for  all  men,  and  to  do  it  all  times.  But  we  are  neither  omnipo- 
tent nor  omnipresent." 

"But,  to  all  this,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  "it  may  be  objected 
that  if  this  be  so,  if  we  are  obliged  to  examine  all  these  limita- 
tions, we  shall  be  responsible  for  very  little,  and  thus,  that  tlie 
obligations  to  benevolence  will  be  seriously  diminished.  To 
this  I  beg  leave  to  answ^er  briefly  as  follows : 
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"  First.  The  real  question  to  be  considered  here  is,  what  is 
the  truth  ?  If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  it  will  be  true,  not- 
withstanding any  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  it." 

"  Secondly.  The  subject  here  discussed  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  amount  of  our  responsibility. 
This  is  to  be  decided  by  the  extent  of  our  faculties.  We  are 
bound  to  use  them  all,  at  all  times,  with  all  their  power,  pre- 
cisely as  God  shall  appoint.  We  have  to  do  here  with  entirely 
another  subject,  the  objects  towards  which  the  exertion  of  our 
faculties  shall  be  directed." 

"  Thirdly.  If  it  should  still  be  said,  that  these  principles 
would  confine  every  man  down  to  a  very  few  forms  of  benevo- 
lence, since  there  are  but  very  few  in  which  he  can  act  with- 
out interfering  with  some  or  other  of  the  duties  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  ask,  what  then  ?  If  God  have  so  ordained, 
why  should  we  not  be  satisfied?  On  earthy  we  all  court  more 
responsibility ;  I  fear  at  the  day  of  account  we  shall  all  ascer- 
tain that  we  have  been  entrusted  wdth  responsibility  enough." 

Dr.  W.  very  strikingly  remarks:  "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles  into  action  would 
practically  rather  widen  than  narrow  the  range  of  duties  for 
which  a  man  would  discover  himself  to  be  responsible.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen,  whenever  a  man  begins  by  neglecting  the 
Umits  of  responsibility  w^hich  God  has  afiixed,  and  by  assum- 
ing that  every  one  is  responsible  for  every  thing ^  he  ends  by 
holding  himself  and  every  one  else  responsible  for  only  one 
thing.  All  questions  of  duty  seem  to  him  resolvable  into  one. 
All  the  commandments  of  God  are  concentrated  into  one  pre- 
cept." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  W.  says,^'  "If  it  be  said  that  men  may 
abuse  these  principles  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  properly  belongs  to  them,  the  answer  is  easy. 
We  have  only  to  ask,  are  these  principles  according  to  the  will 
of  God?  If  so,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  result.  He 
knew  when  he  promulgated  his  will,  that  it  would  be  liable  to 
abuse  from  the  perversity  of  man.    The  responsibility  for  this 
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rests  neither  with  him  nor  with  us,  but  with  the  man  who 
abuses  it.  And,  besides,  if  the  perfect  will  of  God  be  liable 
to  this  abuse,  can  it  be  supposed  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
originate  a  better,  rule  of  duty,  or  one  which  shall  be  less  liable 
to  abuse?" 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  SCIENCE. 

The  field  spread  out  before  us  is  wide.  It  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  address,"^  to  trace 
each  of  the  almost  innumerable  phases  of  popular  prejudice, 
modified  indefinitely  as  they  must  be  by  the  peculiar  com- 
plexion of  each  mind  in  which  they  exist ;  but  our  aim  shall 
be  to  hold  up  prominently  before  you  a  few  of  the  chief  of 
those  objections  to  science,  behind  which,  like  a  mountain 
barrier,  the  popular  mind  entrenches  itself  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  progress,  moral,  social  or  physical. 

Science,  then,  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion; 
the  charges  preferred  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes — the  one  against  the  minuter  details  of  science — the 
other  against  the  conclusions  and  tendencies  of  science.  The 
first  is  that  urged  by  the  unscientific  generally,  and  may  be 
called  the  Objection  of  the  World;  the  second  is  felt  more  by 
the  unreflecting  religious  part  of  community,  and  may  bo 
denominated  the  Objection  of  the  Church.  We  shall  consider 
these  charges  separately ;  and  first,  the  Objection  of  the  World. 
It  alleges  against  the  purely  scientific  that  it  is  unprofitable 
and  useless.  What  advantage  ?  what  good  ?  is  the  demand  it 
makes  respecting  all  the  minuter  details  of  science.   Nor  is  the 


*  This  address  was  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
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existence  of  this  objection  merely  imaginary — a  fancied  atti- 
tude of  the. public  mind,  which  yields  in  its  practical  workings 
no  corresponding  fruit.  Its  legitimate  results  are  seen  in  the 
worn  and  wasted  fields  of  the  farmer — in  the  frequent  popu- 
larity of  the  uninformed  in  the  healing  art — in  the  ridicule  that 
often  attaches  to  scientific  operations  in  all  the  departments  of 
labor.  The  paucity  of  scientific  men  in  every  community  de- 
monstrates the  indifference  of  the  masses  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  science,  though  absolutely  dependent  on  those  prin- 
ciples for  every  possible  result  they  obtain.  It  is  unprofitable, 
think  they,  to  waste  time  upon  such  trifles,  when  the  light  that 
comes  up  from  the  experience  of  the  past  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  doctor  to  poultice  and  bleed  and  amputate,  or  the  farmer 
to  sow  and  plough  and  reap.  Why  waste  the  energies  and 
faculties  of  the  most  gifted  intellects  of  the  age  in  useless 
attempts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  organism  of  some  mi- 
croscopic bug  or  loathsome  worm  ?  asks  one  objector.  "What 
advantage  to  man,  created  in  the  image  of  his  God,  with  powers 
suited  to  his  immortal  nature,  to  descend  from  his  lofty  emi- 
nence to  commune  with  a  monad,  to  become  a  fellow  to  the 
grasshopper?  asks  another. 

Such  is  the  tone  of  that  very  general  public  sentiment,  which 
indulges  a  sort  of  sympathetic  compassion  for  the  deluded 
devotee  of  science,  who  can  sit  for  months  together  amid  the 
smoke  of  furnaces,  or  the  solitude  of  his  studio,  pouring  out  his 
life  over  some  infinitessimal  atom  of  dead  matter,  or  the 
functions  of  some  minute  organic  cell. 

To  this  whole  charge  we  might  in  the  beginning  properly 
demur,  that  it  is  preferred  under  a  false  apprehension  of  what 
is  profitable  and  useful.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that 
nothing  is  valuable  which  does  not  yield  a  pecuniary  profit : 
it  overlooks  the  fact  that  man  is  a  compound  being,  made  up 
of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  that,  in  all  questions  touching 
the  utility  of  things,  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  one  must 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  material  wants  of  the  other.  Man 
is  not,  as  the  objection  implies,  a  simple  agglomeration  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  bone,  needing  only  food  and  raiment ;  but  he 
has  also  a  spiritual  nature  with  inward  appetites  and  aspirations, 
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wliicli  are  confessedly  superior  to  all  that  is  merely  animal  and* 
material  about  him.  This  we  might  assume  as  an  axiom ;  for 
there  are^  admitted  truths  in  every  department  of  human 
inquiry,  moral,  intellectual  or  physical,  which,  as  first  prin- 
ciples, constitute  the  starting  point  of  all  after  progress ;  and 
the  moralist,  tracing  backward  and  upward  the  elements  of 
man's  nature,  and  searching  the  secret  springs  of  his  moral 
constitution,  till  all  is  resolved  into  that  great  fountain  of  light 
and  truth,  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God  himself,  is  dependent 
upon  these  no  less  than  the  physicist  assuming  tlie  essential 
properties  of  matter,  or  the  axioms  of  his  mathematics.  As 
such  a  starting  point,  in  our  present  inquiry,  we  may  surely 
assume  the  great  superiority,  in  man,  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  over  the  sensual  and  material  part  of  his  nature ;  for 
any  man  witli  the  least  degree  of  cultivation,  or  the  slightest 
relish  for  the  beautiful,  even  if  not  familiarized  with  all  the 
charms  of  nature,  or  the  riches  of  philosophy,  would  as  soon 
doubt  any  of  the  dictates  of  his  own  consciousness,  as  that  the 
feeling,  thinking  principle  of  his  nature  is  superior  to  the  gross 
inert  matter  that  encases  it.  Every  one  must  be  conscious  of 
an  urgent  longing  appetite  that  no  appliances  to  his  material 
nature  can  possibly  satisty — of  an  inner  glowing  fire  that  must 
be  fed  with  richer  oil  than  earth  afibrds — of  an  earnest  spiritual 
aspiration  that  lifts  him  above  the  brutes  that  perish.  The 
dull  eye  of  the  ox,  ^s  he  browses  upon  the  green  herbage  of 
the  meadow,  sees  no  l)eauty  in  the  painted  landscape — the 
eagle,  that  from  his  eyrie  breasts  the  storm,  and  soars  above  the 
regions  where  the  lightning  and  thunder  make  their  home, 
cannot  luxuriate  in  the  sublimity  of  the  wild  scene  spread  out 
beneath  him.  There  is  an  inner  principle — a  higher  law  than 
than  that  of  optics  necessary  to  quicken  that  dull  eye  of  the 
ox  with  intellectual  fire,  and  stir  the  eagle  with  rapturous 
emotion.  That  higher  law  man  possesses,  and  it  lifts  him 
above  the  things  that  are  purely  of  the  "earth  earthy" — that 
inner  life  assimilates  him  to  his  God,  and  is  infinitely  above  all 
that  is  simply  material. 

Such  being  the  admitted  superiority  of  the  intellectual  over 
the  material  part  of  man's  nature,  must  not  those  pursuits 
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which  minister  mainly  to  the  requirements  of  the  one,  be  more 
useful  and  important  than  those  that  pander  to  the  appetites  of 
the  other  ?  And  must  not  that  be  a  higher  order  of  utility  that 
nourishes  and  developes  the  spiritual  life,  than  that  which  ad- 
ministers to  the  perishing  body  ?  Self-evident  as  these  truths 
seem  to  be  when  the  question  is  directly  put  to  us,  the 
objection  to  science  under  consideration  illustrates  how  little  in 
this  age  of  material  progress,  abstract  truth  influences  the  mass 
of  mankind  in  the  maxims  and  opinions  which  give  direction 
to  practical  life.  Tliough  this  superiority  of  man's  spiritual 
over  his  material  nature  be  indeed  a  matter  of  consciousness, 
the  requisition  of  the  age,  that  demands  in  its  grossest  sense, 
utility  from  every  thing — that  all  the  energies  of  both  mind 
and  body,  be  like  so  much  invested  stock,  which,  if  not 
yielding  a  pecuniary  dividend,  is  therefore  unprofitable  and 
lost  to  the  world — proves  that  the  public  mind  practically 
ignores  this  great  principle,  and  tends  virtually  to  circumscribe 
the  whole  arithmetic  of  human  life  within  the  narrow  compass 
of  "  loss  and  gain."  It  is  inconsistent  with  this  admitted  truth 
of  our  being,  that  every  department  of  science  which  does  not 
render  an  immediate  pecuniary  equivalent  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it,  should  be  condemned  as  unprofitable  in  the 
great  work  of  man's  progression.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that 
liberal  spirit  which  would  lift  man's  feelings  and  pursuits  to  an 
elevation  comporting  with  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature,  that 
he  should  be  confronted  with  an  insulting  inquiry  for  the  profits 
of  his  toil,  however  sublime  may  have  been  the  creations  of  his 
fancy,  or  profound  the  reach  of  his  intellect  in  his  struggles 
after  truth :  And  certainly,  if  such  a  mercenary  tone  in  public 
sentiment  be  not  a  libel  on  the  aspirations  of  man's  better 
nature,  the  immortal  spirit,  that  celestial  light  which  glows 
within  him,  is  utterly  eclipsed,  and  like  the  lightning's  bolt, 
has  not  only  plunged  earthward  from  the  skies,  but  is  quenched 
forever.  Tlie  mind,  like  a  pinioned  bird,  struggles  against 
these  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  would  lift  itself  into  a  purer 
upper  air :  it  sighs  for  loftier  contemplations  suited  to  its  vast 
capacities  and  immortal  nature,  but  is  bound  down  by  the 
gravitating  force  of  flesh  and  blood ;  for  the  developments  of 
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our  intellectual,  are  not  more  intimately  connected  with,  and 
trammelled  by,  the  developments  of  our  physical  nature,  than 
are  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  the  one,  perverted  by  the  gross- 
ness  and  sensuality  of  the  other.  If  we  would  give  to  the 
spiritual  its  due  ascendency  over  the  material — if  we  would 
lift  all  that  is  God-like  in  man  heavenward — we  must  rebuke 
the  mad,  mercenary  spirit  of  the  world  around  us,  and  stifle  the 
cry  that  persecutes  the  man  who  pursues  truth  wherever  it  may 
be  found,  for  its  own  sake  and  the  love  of  it,  though  he  may 
not  possess  the  wonderful  alchemy  that  turns  it  into  gold. 
This  unhallowed  worship  of  mammon  which,  from  the  beginning, 
was  the  "  root  of  all  evil,"  and  still  is  the  withering  curse  of  the 
earth,  must  be  suppressed,  and  truth — truth  for  its  own  sake — 
enthroned  before  the  people,  and  men  from  all  the  walks  of 
life,  the  high  and  the  low,  stimulated  by  a  generous  rivalry  to 
bring  uj)  their  gifts,  both  great  and  small,  to  the  altar. 

Let  not  science,  then,  be  met  at  the  threshold  with  the  in- 
sulting inquiry — "cm  honoV  It  cannot  be  unworthy  of  man 
to  inspect  the  smallest  thing  his  God  lias  made.  The  chemist 
who  has  toiled  upon  a  single  atom  for  years  amid  the  dank 
vapors  of  his  laboratory,  teazing  nature  with  his  crucibles  and 
retorts  to  deliver  up  her  secrets,  though  grappling  with  but  an 
atom  of  invisible  matter,  is  as  fully  meeting  the  behests  of  a 
rational  existence  as  he  who,  tliough  clutching  solid  bars  of 
gold,  only  toils  for  tlie  "yellow  dust,"  and  passes  from  the 
stage  of  action  leaving  no  man  better  or  wiser  from  his  having 
lived.  Tlie  physiologist  who  struggles  with  the  mysteries  of 
organic  being,  studying  year  after  year  the  developments  of 
embryonic  life,  pouring  over  microscopic  cells  and  vesicles  too 
small  for  the  unaided  vision  of  man,  and  thus  growing  in 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  or 
the  astronomer  who  lifts  his  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  and 
spends  a  lifetime  of  toil  and  privation  amid  the  vast  cycles  of 
its  suns  and  systems,  or  inspecting  the  "star  dust"  of  its 
nebulae  in  the  often  unsatisfied  hope  of  adding  a  single  second, 
with  more  accuracy,  to  his  calculations — is  surely,  when  thus 
communing  with  the  works  and  ways  of  Him  who  ruleth  over 
all,  better  filling  up  the  measure  of  an  immortal  nature,  than 
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his  fellow  whose  communion  is  with  the  clod,  which  to  him  is 
but  a  clod.  He  has  sadly  misjudged  who  supposes  that  the 
highest  ends  and  aims  of  life  relate  to  the  appetites  and 
pleasures  of  the  body.  He  is  grossly  blinded,  indeed,  whose 
sightless  eyeballs  cannot,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  detect 
any  traces  of  value  in  the  details  of  science  unless,  forsooth, 
its  hue  be  a  golden  one.  His  must  be  a  jaundiced  eye  who 
sees  yellow  in  everything. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  the  public  mind,  engi'ossed  with  the 
mercenary  views  of  the  day,  should  be  subject  to  obliquities; 
for  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  is  insensible  to  impressions  from  one 
source,  when  it  is  too  intensely  operated  upon  by  those  from 
another,  or  if  sensible,  the  impressions  are  strange  and  un- 
natural. Make  an  experiment :  Place  upon  a  white  surface  a 
common  red  wafer  well  illuminated — fix  your  eye  for  a  while 
intently  upon  it— then  turn  quietly  to  the  plain  white  surface 
on  whicli  it  rests  and  you  will  find  still  distinctly  visible  upon 
your  retina  the  image  of  the  wafer,  but  that  image  is  hlue. 
Turn,  in  like  manner,  your  mental  vision  upon  glittering  gold — 
intensify  your  feelings — stir  up  all  the  energies  of  your  soul 
with  longing  desire,  and  then  if,  for  a  moment,  you  turn  aside 
to  other  things,  the  mind  still  retains  the  stamp  of  the  guinea, 
and  all  other  objects  become  tinged  with  strange  discolorations ; 
or,  to  change  the  iigure,  attention  too  exclusive  and  engrossing, 
if  directed  to  the  smallest  object  around  us,  will  shut  out  all 
that  is  ennobling  and  grand  from  the  mental  as  it  does  from  the 
natural  view.  The  small  disk  of  a  single  dollar  placed  before 
the  eye,  blots  out  the  whole  of  the  star-bespangled  sky  above, 
and  all  the  green  beauties  of  the  earth  beneath  you.  So  with 
the  mental  vision. 

But  not  only  does  the  popular  objection  to  science,  that  its 
votaries  are  unproductive  laborers,  overlook  the  highest  and 
noblest  ends  of  human  existence,  but  it  also  overlooks  the  most 
patent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  case.  The  history  of  science 
abundantly  illustrates  that  it  is  not  without  profit  even  in  what 
it  might  please  the  popular  mind  to  regard  its  most  drivelling 
pursuits.  Take  an  example :  A  little  more  than  2,400  years 
ago,  there  lived  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  an  old  philosopher,  regarded 
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no  doubt  by  the  populace  as  a  man,  thougli  of  vigoroue  intellect 
and  singular  sagacity,  yet  odd  enough  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits* 
He  had  travelled  over  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  for  the  grati- 
iication  of  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  having  returned  he  had  no 
doubt  already  attracted  the  sincere  commiseration  of  the 
people  by  his  strange  infatuation  with  curious  curves  and 
diagrams,  and  his  foolish  love  for  the  stars.  To  them  he  was  a 
moon-struck  man. 

But  when  they  saw  him  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens,  a  scene  in  which  even  they  could  but  feel  some  in- 
terest, to  sit  for  days  together  rubbing  with  philosophic  patience 
a  little  amber  stone,  that  he  might  see  the  curious  attractions 
and  repulsions  it  exerted  upon  the  little  straws  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  they  poured  out  from  their  hearts,  if  the  deeper  current 
of  contempt  for  his  folly  did  not  arrest  it,  a  full  gushing  tide 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  deluded  man,  who  .cbuld  thus  waste 
his  strength  upon  the  invisible  qualities  of  things,  too  insigni- 
ficant ever  to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  human  wants. 
Such  at  least  would  be  the  reasoning  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
this  nineteenth  century ;  scarcely  could  it  have  been  better 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now,  change  the  scene.  Transport  this  scoffing  populace,  as 
they  thus  stand  by  the  old  philosopher,  along  the  tract  of  time, 
in  its  onward  course  through  the  long  vista  of  coming  centuries, 
down  to  the  present.  Point  them  to  tlie  splendid  practical 
results  that  have  followed  this  small  beginning  of  electrical 
science.  Let  them  see  the  wonder-working  telegraph,  operat- 
ing through  the  agency  of  these  same  repulsions  and  attractions, 
almost  annihilating  time  and  space,  and  bringing  all  the  kin- 
dreds of  the  earth  into  the  closest  fellowship.  Show  them  the 
lightning  rod,  by  which  our  own  Franklin,  more  potent  than 
the  greatest  of  their  gods,  has  disarmed  the  clouds  of  their 
terrors,  and  wrested  from  the  ''  red  right  hand  "  of  Jupiter 
liimself,  that  thunderbolt  with  which  he  shook  the  earth  and 
ruled  the  nations  in  terror.  Or,  go  with  them  into  some  humble 
laboratory  of  science,  where  the  little  child  is  taught  to  sport 
unharmed  w^ith  the  lightning's  "  fiery  wing,"  at  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  awe  and  trembling,  as  the 
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avenging  rod  of  an  incGnsed  deity.  Then  as  astonished  and  con- 
founded, they  stand  and  contemplate  this  broad  stream  of  light 
and  truth,  stricken  out  by  the  wand  of  science  from  that  small 
rock  by  which  they  stood  and  scoffed  twenty -four  centuries  ago, 
ask  them  again  if  science  be  unprofitable.  How  would  their 
illiberal  and  time-serving  spirit  be  rebuked,  for  sneering  at  the 
labors  of  the  immortal  Milesian  as  unproductive,  because  their 
dull  souls  could  neither  appreciate  his  philosophy  nor  anticipate 
the  grand  practical  results  of  which  it  was  the  precursor. 

True,  Thales  had  incorrect  views  of  the  nature  of  the  powers 
exhibited  in  the  fossil  gum  before  him,  when  he  ascribed  its 
curious  phenomena  to  the  workings  of  a  living  spirit  within  ; 
but  could  he  have  seen  the  true  character  of  these  electrical 
principles  as  they  have  been  developed  by  the  19th  century, 
not  only  giving  energy  and  motive  power  to  dead  matter,  but 
associated  with  and  pervading  all  the  functions  of  organic 
nature,  he  would  not  have  deemed  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
legitimate  philosophy  to  ascribe  to  this  wonderful  agent,  not 
hfe  itself,  but  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause  to  many  of  the 
most  mysterious  phenomena  of  life. 

Take  another  example.  It  is  said  that  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  a  gentleman  having  thrown  into  the  fire  a  small  flask 
containing  alcohol,  and  afterwards  placing  it  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  by  which  the  evaporated  alcohol  was  condensed  and  the 
•  flask  filled  with  water,  first  suggested  the  power  and  uses  of 
steam.  Tliis  surely  was  a  small  enough  beginning  from  which 
to  work  out  both  the  science  and  the  sublime  practical  problem 
of  a  modern  locomotive,  sweeping,  as  a  thing  instinct  with  life, 
through  our  forests  and  over  our  fields,  freighted  with  the 
wealth  of  whole  communities. 

How  much  time,  to  use  the  popular  phraseology,  must  have 
been  "wasted"  upon  the  laws  that  regulate  the  evaporations  of 
liquids,  the  properties  and  elastic  force  of  vapors,  the  nature 
and  laws  of  latent  and  sensible  heat,  before  the  multifarious 
applications  of  modern  steaiii  power  could  have  been  achieved  ? 
From  these  small  beginnings,  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
world  have  been  revolutionized.  Fire  and  water  have  become 
the  great  operatives  of  the  age.    The  coals  that  glow  in  our 
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furnaces  have  been  taught  by  science  to  do  the  work  of  man, 
to  card  and  spin  and  weave  for  the  comfort  of  man  ;  to  dig  up 
from  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  and  smelt  and  pound  and  forge 
into  form  the  various  metals  for  the  use  of  man  ;  to  print  and 
bind  and  distribute  books,  to  explore  rich  mines  of  mineral 
wealth,  tunnel  lofty  mountains,  traverse  sea  and  land  with  the 
merchandize  of  man.  Tliesc  all  are  results  of  this  "wasted 
time  " — time  squandered  upon  the  properties  of  heat,  the  nature 
of  vapor,  the  conducting  and  radiating  power  of  solids. 

We  will  admit  that  there  was  scarcely  a  particle  of  true 
philosophy  in  all  the  jugglery  that  attended  the  dawn  of  science. 
In  the  middle  ages  intellectual  night  brooded  over  the  face  of 
society — darkness  rested  upon  every  department  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  as  the  properties  of  matter  could  not  be  eliminated 
by  the  dialectics  of  the  schools,  nor  chemical  affinities  regulated 
by  a  syllogism,  this  darkness  seemed  impenetrable.  Science, 
confined  as  it  was  to  monkish  cloisters,  and  pursued  only  for 
mercenary  purposes,  could  be  expected  to  emit  but  a  pale  and 
sickly  ray.  The  torch  that  was  lighted  in  the  gloomy  cell  of 
the  alchymist,  where  he  toiled  night  and  day  in  his  vain  search 
for  some  mysterious  stone,  whose  magic  touch  might  turn  all 
things  to  gold,  gave  only  a  delusive  light ;  and  as  its  feeble 
glinnncr,  penetrating  the  deep,  dark  recesses  of  this  universal 
gloom,  came  reflected  back,  enabling  the  observer  to  catch  but 
shadowy  glimpses  of  the  things  around,  it  was  natural  that  the 
imagination  should  ])eople  this  twilight  obscurity  with  the 
ghost-like  forms  of  stalking  error,  or  at  best  of  distorted  truth. 

But  although  there  was  little  philosophy  and  less  science  in 
all  the  labors  of  the  old  alchymists,  they  were  nevertheless  not 
wholly  unprofitable.  Tlic  facts  that  had  been,  and  were  still 
accumulating,  were  like  so  many  single  rays  of  light,  which 
science  had  but  to  collect  and  converge  upon  some  central  truth 
to  make  it  visible,  and  when  that  truth  was  thus  illuminated, 
like  the  diamond  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  natural  sun, 
it  became  self-luminous,  and  in  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
it,  became  a  new  centre  of  radiant  light. 

Every  fact  thus  accumulated,  every  new  experiment  or  obser- 
vation became  a  real  contribution  to  the  sum  of  future  progress. 
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Even  their  fallacies  and  superstitions,  whose  name  was  legion, 
served  at  least;  the  useful  purpose  of  warning  the  future  inquirer 
of  the  points  of  error,  and  thus  facilitating  his  advancement  in 
tlie  path  of  truth.     In  a  word,  "everything  throws  light  on 
everything ; "  and  it  is  idle  to  pronounce  the  little  things  of 
science  unproiitahle  and  useless,  simply  because  they  do  not 
yield  immediate  results.     Every  great  improvement  has,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  must  have,  its  origin  in  these 
humble  beginnings.     In  the  intellectual,  as  in  the  natural  world, 
God  has  ordained  progression  as  the  law  of  development.     You 
may  admire  some  giant  tree  that  lifts  its  gnarled  and  crooked 
branches  in  the  forest,  but  a  section  of  its  stem  would  convince 
you  that  it  has  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  during  every  day 
of  each  of  those  thousand  summers,  the  busy  sunbeams,  with 
other  electrical  and  chemical  agencies,  have  been  toiling  on  at 
tlieir  slow  and  quiet  but  progressive  work  of  building  up  the 
various  cells  and  fibres  of  its  solid  structure.     You  mav  admire 
the  majestic  roll  of  some  mighty  river,  that  bears  on  its  bosom 
the  commerce  of  a  nation,  but  you  must  seek  for  its  origin  in 
the  recesses  of  the  distant  mountain,  where  in  small  streamlets 
it  trickles  from  the  crevices  of  the  granite  clifis.     So  with  human 
progress.    How  different  was  that  embryonic  condition  of  the 
steam  engine  from  the  full  gi'own  locomotive,  which,  like  a  war 
steed,  to-day  snorts  through  our  forests,  as  it  rushes  with  sublime 
impetuosity  onward !     Nor  did  the  complicated  machinery  of 
Lowell   and   Lawrence   leap  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  fully  armed,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  thousand 
wheels  and  spindles.     Tliey  have  all  been  the  offspring  of  the 
protracted  and  bitter  throes  of  long-continued,  intellectual  labor. 
Again  :  for  twenty-two  centuries  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  amber,  with  a  few  isolated  particulars  of  the  same  kind,  con- 
stituted the  sum  of  what  was  known  concerning  electricity. 
As  a  science,  it  had  no  existence.     Its  phenomena  had  not  yet 
been  collated  and  digested,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  varied  or 
numerous  to  admit  of  any  broad  generalization,  but  each  isolated 
observation,  though  trivial  and  unimportant  in  itself,  was  one 
step  more  in  that  preparation  of  materials  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  before  the  slow  processes  of  induction  could 
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work  out  those  splendid  achievements  in  electrical  science, 
which  so  soon  followed  with  such  brilliancy  of  effect  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  as  to  astonish  mankind.  But  not  only 
is  this  protracted  induction  of  particular  facts  necessary  as  a 
feature  of  that  heaven-ordained  law  of  progression,  which  ob- 
tains in  every  department  of  human  improvement,  but  it  often 
happens,  when  we  are  least  expecting  profitable  results,  that 
facts  great  and  small  have  been  already  so  accumulated,  and  the 
general  movement  so  set  in  the  right  direction,  that  the  next 
step,  tliough  the  most  trivial  of  them  all,  gives  us  the  mastery 
of  some  great  principle,  which  brings  a  whole  department  of 
nature  under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  thus  ends  a  consumma- 
tion for  which  all  preceding  steps  have  only  prepared  the  way. 
A  single  observation  on  a  single  falling  apple  was  sufficient  to 
suggest  to  the  mind  of  Newton  tliat  train  of  thought  which 
immortalized  his  own  name,  and  shed  a  flood  of  light  over  all 
the  departments  of  pliysical  science — an  observation  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  less 
useful  and  important  in  its  results,  than  all  the  observations 
made  by  all  preceding  philosophers  together.  Again  :  it  was 
only  what  men  call  accident — the  sickness  of  a  Bolognese  lady — 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  galvanism,  which  has  resulted  in 
issues  to  the  physical  world,  second  only  in  point  of  importance 
and  utilitv  to  the  ffreat" discoveries  of  Newton  himself.  And 
thus  it  is  we  greatly  err  in  ridiculing  the  little  things  of  science 
as  foolish  and  unprofitable.  These  little  things  may  prove  to 
be  the  beginnings  of  important  revolutions,  the  small  out-crops 
of  veins  of  inexhaustible  wealth ;  for  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  who  has  ordained  the  activity  of  mind,  and  its  conse- 
quence the  progression  of  science,  and  to  whose  wise  providence 
a  higher  and  more  rational  philosophy  would  refer  everything 
called  accident,  often  selects  in  the  natural  as  in  the  moral  field 
the  small  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  great ;  as  if  He 
would  convince  mankind  of  their  dependence  on  Him,  no  less 
for  the  guidance  and  advancement  of  the  mind,  than  for  the 
purity  and  lioliness  of  the  heart. 

Such  out-crops  are  visible  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
science  at  the  present  day.     Facts  scattered  here  and  there 
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over  the  field,  seem  to  be  pointing  to  some  great  and  undis- 
covered truths,  which,  as  the  result  of  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive generalization,  shall  include  and  thereby  harmonize  under 
one  common  law  many  of  the  most  distinct  phenomena.  It  is 
from  these  small  things  that  science  is  everywhere  working  out 
her  great  results.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  the  small  proper 
motions  of  minute  stars,  detected  only  by  long  and  patient 
observation,  is  revealing  facts  under  which  the  most  daring 
imagination  staggers.  The  sun,  the  centre  of  our  system,  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  fixed  and  immovable,  no  longer 
appears  as  an  independent  monarcli,  dispensing  the  blessings  of 
hght  and  life  througliout  his  vast  dominions,  but  that  sun, 
around  whose  central  throne  so  many  satellites  revolve  at 
almost  inconceivable  distances,  seems  itself  only  a  tributary, 
who,  with  all  his  princely  cortege,  is  wheeling  us  along  with 
his  burning  car,  in  majestic  sweep  around  some  other  dread 
and  unknown  centre. 

In  tlie  field  of  pure  physics,  also,  experiment  and  observation 
seem  tending  to  some  new  development.  Facts  have  long  been 
known  which  indicate  many  of  the  physical  agents  to  be  similar 
if  not  identical.  If,  for  instance,  a  bar  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
he  joined,  and  the  jointure  heated,  a  current  of  electricity  is 
immediately  produced  ;  and  conversely,  if  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity be  passed  through  the  bars,  the  jointure  will  become 
heated  ;  thus  showing  heat  and  electricity  to  be  closely  related. 
Again,  if  electricity  be  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire,  the  coil 
is  rendered  magnetic  ;  or  if  a  magnet  be  introduced  into  the 
coil,  electricity  will  be  developed  ;  proving  magnetism  and 
electricity  to  be  also  intimately  connected.  If  a  piece  of  zinc 
be  placed  in  acidulated  water,  the  chemical  affinities  at  work 
will  decompose  the  water,  with  the  development  of  electricity ; 
and  conversely,  if  the  gases  into  which  the  water  is  resolved  be 
collected  and  submitted  to  an  electrical  spark,  chemical  action 
is  induced,  and  the  gases  are  re-united  into  water  ;  thus  favor- 
ing the  opinion  that  chemical  affinity  and  electricity  are  but 
different  conditions  of  the  same  agent.  Again,  it  is  known 
that  a  metallic  wheel  may  be  easily  made  to  revolve  by  the 
mechanical  force  of  heat  in  steam,  but  it  has  been  recently 
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found  by  experiment,  that  if  this  revolving  wheel  be  placed 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  it  ceases  to 
revolve,  and  becomes  heated.  And  so  we  might  go  on  showing 
nearly  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  sustain  to  each  other  this 
intimate  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  one  to  the  other  indiffer- 
ently as  circumstances  may  require.  Even  in  organic  life,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  wires  of  a  sufficiently  sensitive  galvanometer, 
it  might  be  shown  that  every  physical  change,  every  muscular 
movement,  every  mental  action,  nu^difies  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  body  ;  tlius  proving,  not  an  identity,  it  is  true,  but 
such  a  relation  as  that  not  only  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemical  affinity  and  mechanical  force,  but  vital  action, 
muscular  power  and  the  physical  conditions  of  intellectual 
power,  may  all  possibly  be  strongly  allied  to  one  and  the  same 
pervading  principle,  wliicli  only  needs  for  its  expression  some 
suitable  formulary,  which,  by  equating  tlie  conditions  of  all, 
miglit  adequately  ro})resent  the  particular  phenomena  of  each. 
Such  a  generalization  is  at  least  possible,  and  who  can  tell  how 
small  a  straw  may  point  to  it  ?  When  in  the  hands  of  Agassiz, 
Mtiller,  and  others,  embryonic  life  has  been  subjected  to  laws 
and  principles,  and  IIund)oldt  has  traced  out  the  mutual  depen- 
dencies wdiich  pervade  the  universal  cosmos  ;  when  physicists 
everywhere  have  converged  from  their  various  fields  of  labor 
the  scattered  light  upon  this  central  truth,  who  shall  say  but 
that  the  smallest  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  scientific  discovery 
shall  be  at  last  the  chosen  instrument  to  reflect  upon  the  mind 
the  first  rays  that  shall  make  that  truth  visible.  We  have  seen 
distinguished  naturalists  sit  for  weeks  together,  peering  with 
the  intensest  interest  into  the  microscopic  cells  of  the  a^^  of 
some  tiny  fish.  AVe  have  seen  them  spend  anxious,  sleepless 
nights,  as  they  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  new  fact  in  the 
processes  of  that  egg's  development.  And  we  may  sneer,  if  we 
will,  at  the  pursuits  of  those  great  minds  who  can  thus  be  ab- 
sorbed night  and  day  in  hatching  a  fish's  Qgg^  or  solving  the 
problem  of  homology  between  the  tooth  of  a  caterpillar  and 
the  proboscis  of  a  butterfly  ;  but  such  laborers  are  adding 
rapidly  to  the  rich  fund  of  new  and  varied  facts,  from  which 
as  raw  material,  science  must  elaborate  her  future  discoveries 
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and  work  out  these  great  generalizations.  The  smallest  fact  in 
the  smallest  cell  of  that  hatching  egg  may  prove  to  he  the 
hinge  upon  which  hangs  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
nature.  Who  can  tell  ?  A  "  falling  apple  "  revealed  the  mys- 
tery of  revolving  worlds — drops  make  up  the  ocean,  and  we 
have  already  seen  these  small  particles  of  truth  are  heginning 
to  crystallize,  as  it  were,  into  the  forms  of  law  ;  the  next  step, 
however  small,  may  bring  the  world  into  full  view  of  some 
sparkling  gem  which,  hut  for  this  accumulated  light  from  the 
full-orbed  sun  of  science,  could  never  have  been  visible.  He 
knows  but  little  of  the  nature  of  light,  who  supposes  that  the 
smallest  of  its  tiny  rays  contributes  nothing  to  the  image  on 
his  retina.  He  knows  as  little  of  the  nature  of  science  who 
supposes  that  its  minute  details  contribute  nothing  to  its  great 
results. 

The  second  class  into  which  the  popular  objections  to  science 
may  be  divided,  we  have  denominated  The  Religious,  or  The 
Objections  of  the  Church. 

Science  is  charged  with  infidel  tendencies — -she  is  pointed  at 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Bible,  teaching  a  huge  and  cumbrous 
pantheism,  instead  of  the  wise  and  superintending  Providence 
of  the  great  Creator.  Or,  if  admitting  a  God  at  all,  removing 
Him  far  off  to  some  remote  corner  of  His  dominions,  where  He 
sits  in  listless  and  inglorious  ease,  leaving  the  world  to  pass  on 
under  the  dominion  of  universal  and  immutable  law  ;  or  else, 
becoming  wise  above  what  is  written,  in  the  pride  of  her  specu- 
lations, she  would  teach  unscriptural  views  of  God's  works  and 
ways,  and  dwarf  into  the  slow  and  labored  processes  of  a  gra- 
dual development,  that  sublime  miracle  of  creation,  when,  as 
recorded  by  Moses,  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  hght ; "  or  even  daring  to  contest  the  Divine  origin  of 
man  himself,  she  would  trace  him  from  the  scarcely  vitalized 
monad,  up  through  the  ascending  series  of  molluscs,  fishes, 
reptiles  and  mammals,  till  having  gone  through  all  the  grades 
of  inferior  life,  he  at  length  passes  to  the  full  maturity  of  his 
immortal  and  noble  faculties  as  man.  Such  are  some  of  the 
phases  of  infidelity  laid  to  the  charge  of  science. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  man's  natural  heart,  it  must  be  ad- 
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mittecl,  has  ever  rebelled  against  the  sovereignty  of  its  Creator, 
Infidelity  is  its  native  air.  All  its  tastes  iind  feelings — all  itg 
pursuits  and  plans — 'the  fierce  and  interminable  ^strife  within 
and  without  it,  demonstrate  the  truth  that  it  stands  in  open 
rebellion  to  God's  moral  government.  Its  false,  deceitful 
character,  often  so  blinds  the  judgment  and  warps  the  reason  of 
man,  as  to  enlist  his  intellect  also  in  this  unhallowed  warfare 
against  his  Sovereign  and  Ruler. 

But  we  should  carefully  discriminate  between  these  oifenders 
that  originated  and  planned,  and  still  stimulate  this  rebellion, 
and  those  passive  instruments  which  have  been  reluctantly- 
dragged  into  the  battle-field,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
though  they  strike  not  a  blow  in  his  defence.  Science  is  not 
responsible  for  lier  position  ;  her  infidelity  is  the  infidelity  of 
the  human  heart.  Science  is  in  itself  intensely  religious,  and 
it  is  only  where  its  instructions  have  been  garbled,  or  its  heralds 
treacherous,  tliat  its  trumpet  has  ever  given  an  uncertain  sound. 
It  was  not  the  voice  of  science,  nor  even  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  but  "  the  fool "  "  in  his  heart,"  that  said  "  There  is  no 
God."  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  heing  understood  hy  the  things  that  are 
made.''''  Indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  he 
that  God  ha8  established  an  order  of  things  that  militates 
against  Himself  or  His  government,  or  exhibits  the  slightest 
discrepancy  between  His  works  and  His  word.  IS^ature  and 
revelation  are  parts  of  one  great  whole,  each  supplementary  to 
the  other,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  tliat  there  sliould  be  in  all 
the  varied  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  one,  a  single  pheno- 
menon hostile  to  the  Divine  and  immutable  truths  of  the  other. 
There  cannot  be  antagonism  between  truth  and  truth.  All  truth 
is  a  system  of  Divine  harmony,  of  which  God  liimself  is  the 
soul  and  centre — a  transcript  of  the  eternal  nature,  immutable, 
harmonious,  perfect — 'whether  it  be  reflected  from  the  material, 
the  intellectual,  or  the  spiritual  world.  And  hence,  there  never 
has  been,  nor  ever  will  be  discovered,  throughout  the  broad 
universe  of  matter,  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the  works 
of  God's  hands  and  the  revelation  of  His  word.  Such  a  ruinous 
collision  between  the  exhibitions   the  Creator  has   made  of 
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Himself,  would  be  equally  subversive  of  all  religion,  natural 
and  revealed  alike.  But  not  only  can  there  not  be  any  inherent 
hostility  between  science,  which  reveals  the  laws  of  God's 
natural  government,  by  which  His  Providence  is  dispensed  to 
man,  and  that  other  revelation  of  truth,  by  which  He  would 
dispense  the  blessings  of  His  grace,  but  it  is  impossible  also 
that  there  should  be  any  inherent  tendency  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  one  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  doctrines  of  the  other. 
The  laws  of  mind  are  as  fixed  and  necessary  as  the  laws  of 
matter.  I  can  no  more  resist  the  conviction  of  a  truth,  when 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  suited  to  the  constitution  of 
my  mind,  than  I  can  change  the  gravity  of  the  earth.  An 
adequate  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye  is,  by  the  agency 
of  its  various  humors  and  lenses,  refracted  and  gathered  into  a 
visible  image  on  the  retina,  not  more  naturally  or  necessarily 
than  the  mind  which  admits  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition, 
yields  its  assent  to  the  truths  demonstrated,  l^or  does  this 
fixedness  of  moral  laws,  which  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
God's  moral  government,  any  more  affect  the  personal  freedom 
of  man,  than  the  stability  of  the  material  universe  affects  the 
individual  freedom  of  motion  among  all  its  parts.  Indeed,  in 
God's  physical  systems,  this  freedom  is  often  essential  to  sta- 
bility. Tlie  "  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  "  in  this  re- 
spect, and  shall  His  moral  government  be  subject  to  laws  less 
noble  and  elevated  ?  He  wliose  omnipotent  arm  upholds  and 
encircles  all,  binds  none  with  an  inexorable  necessity.  Man  is 
free,  but  that  freedom  impinges  not  upon  God's  sovereignty,  or 
the  fact  that  He  has  placed  man  under  a  government  of  un- 
changeable principles,  moral  and  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  and  the  laws  of  belief  were  such  that  no 
amount  of  evidence  could  establish  a  truth,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  that  a  proposition  could  be  admitted  without  being  proved, 
on  the  other,  reason,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  to  guide 
us  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  would  become  a  useless  and  un- 
meaning faculty — 'a  guide  to  error,  not  to  truth — a  libel  upon 
its  author. 

But  it  is  not  so.     He  who  adjusted  light  to  the  eye,  has  ad- 
justed truth  to  the  mind.     He  who  has  suited  the  phenomena 
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of  nature  to  the  principles  of  revelation,  has  equally  attuned  to 
both  the  mental  faculties  of  man,  by  which  they  are  contem- 
plated. So  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  in  its  healthful 
operations,  to  be  led  to  doubt  and  scepticism  as  the  legitimate 
result  of  such  studies.  Who  can  investigate  the  seeming  anta- 
gonisms of  that  book  of  God,  the  volume  of  nature,  and  mark 
the  beauty,  order  and  perfection  there  displayed,  without 
turning  to  that  other  Book  of  God,  the  volume  of  revelation, 
with  a  more  assured  confidence  that  all  its  inscrutable  mysteries 
harmonize  also.  Finite  minds  may  not  bo  able  to  trace  in  all 
its  windings,  the  thread  that  knits  together  the  various  parts 
of  the  web  of  revealed  truth ;  but  who  that  has  grappled  with 
the  phenomena  of  physical  science,  and  labored  to  rescue  its 
numerous  anomalies  from  apparently  hopeless  confusion,  can 
fail  to  learn  the  useful  lesson  that  man's  finite  understanding  is 
no  measure  of  tlie  harmony  of  even  natural  laws,  much  less  the 
"  mystery  of  Godliness  "  and  the  laws  of  spiritual  life.  Where 
contradictions  seem  to  exist  in  the  physical  world,  we  know 
some  secret  spring — some  hidden  pulse — hitherto  unfelt  by 
man,  must  heave  the  heart  of  nature,  and  thus  we  are  taught 
where  mystery  shrouds  tlie  spiritual  world,  to  be  equally  sure 
some  law,  attuned  by  God's  own  hand  to  harmony,  must  solve 
that  mystery. 

But  the  charge  is,  that  science  contemplating  nature  exclu- 
sively in  her  relation  to  physical  law — atom  bound  to  atom, 
and  world  to  world,  by  one  common,  all-pervading  necessity — 
so  engrosses  the  mind  with  these  second  causes  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  great  first  cause  ;  indeed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any 
power  higher  than  these  law^s  themselves.  The  man  of  science 
is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  but  one  idea,  who  can,  from  the  rich 
fields  of  pliysical  inquiry,  glean  only  tlie  simple  and  single 
•thought  of  tlie  universal  dominion  of  the  laws  of  matter ;  he  is 
not  necessarily  blind  to  all  the  wise  and  beautiful  adaptations 
in  nature,  which  prove  those  laws  to  be  the  result  of  nothing 
less  than  an  Omniscient  mind.  He  may  take  with  him,  when 
he  enters  into  this  field  of  inquiry,  as  into  any  other,  all  the 
light  that  revelation  and  reason  have  thrown  upon  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  that  Omniscient  agent  who  not  only 
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originated,  but  still  energizes  and  sustains  these  laws,  and  there 
learn  new  proofs  of  His  wisdom,  power  and  goodness. 

It  is  admitted  that  scientific  pursuits,  by  directing  the  mind 
mainly  to  the  working  of  natural  laws  and  exliibiting  nature 
from  the  smallest  molecule  that  sparkles  in  the  morning  dew- 
drop,  to  the  innumerable  worlds  that  roll  above  us — all  within 
the  iron  grasp  of  what  seems  an  uncontrollable  necessity — does 
furnish,  when  viewed  in  this  partial  light,  a  pretext  to  exalt  the 
supremacy  of  law  above  the  Providence  of  God.  We  know, 
however,  that  partial  views  of  anything  equally  pervert  the 
great  truths  it  contains.  The  sceptic's  favorite  quiver,  from 
which  he  draws  his  most  poisoned  shafts,  is  the  Bible ;  but 
because  the  wicked  heart  can  pervert  and  wield  the  Word  of 
God  against  the  truth  of  God,  is  it  therefore  inherently  opposed 
to  truth  ?  No !  Tlie  Bible,  like  a  beautiful  portrait,  with  its 
adjustments  of  light  and  shade — here  the  law  and  there  the 
Gospel — here  the  penalty  and  there  the  promise — all  sketched 
by  God's  own  hand,  must  be  adapted  to  present  to  the  mind  a 
perfect  image  of  its  great  Original.  And  so  the  volume  of 
nature. 

Tlie  facts  of  science  and  religion  are  like  the  summits  of  the 
same  mountain  range ;  when  viewed  singly  and  alone  they  may 
appear  as  if  frowning  upon  each  other  in  stern  and  formidable 
rivalry,  but  if  we  will  descend  their  sloping  sides  into  the  vales 
below,  they  will  be  found  to  stand  united  and  rooted  together 
in  one  common  and  enduring  granite  basis.  If  among  the 
facts  of  science  an  isolated  truth  here  and  another  there,  seems 
to  lift  its  frowning  front  in  irreconcilable  hostility,  it  is  only 
because  we  have  not  yet  descended  to  the  solid  base  where  all 
stand  knit  together.  It  is  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  facts 
that  we  misinterpret  the  teachings ;  hence  the  more  thoroughly 
science  is  studied,  the  more  ample  will  be  her  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  religion.  If  religion  would  be  true  to  herself  she 
must  be  tlie  friend  and  patron  of  science,  stimulating  her  re- 
searches till  the  veil  which  hangs  between  be  rent  and  these 
twin-sisters  of  the  skies  embrace  each  other. 

We  will  not  deny  that  science  has  often  been  solicited  to  join 
the  enemies  of  religion ;  she  has  been  called  upon  to  testify  not 
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only  against  the  Providence,  bnt  against  the  existence  of  God. 

Infidelity,  when  driven  from  the  field  of  metaphysics,  fled  to 

the  heavens,  and  taking  refuge  amid  the  nebulse,  sought  an 

alliance   with   astronomy.     She  raised   her   battle   cry,   and 

gathering  all  her  energy  as  if  for  a  final  and  fearful  onset, 

strove,  to  annihilate  God  and  recreate  worlds  by  the  laws  of 

revolving  mists    and    vapors.     But   astronomy    refused    the 

alliance.     Science  turned  her  artillery  upon  the  enemies  of 

God ;  before  the  huge  telescope  of  Rosse  many  of  the  nebulae 

vanished — their  confused  and  misty  light  turned  into  stars  and 

every  burning  point   proclaimed  "the  hand   that  made  us 

divine."    Thus  deserted  by  astronomy  and  hunted  from  the 

skies,  she  fled  to  the  earth,  and  burrowing  amid  the  fossils  and 

strata  of  a  pre-Adamic  age,  called  mightily  on  geology  for  aid. 

At  first    this   young    and  inexperienced  science   seemed   to 

liesitate,  when  infidelity,  gathering  new  confidence,  began  to 

prepare  for   a   still  more  fierce  and  terrible  confiict.     She 

marshalled  all  her  remaining  energies  into  the  field,  and  entering 

the  lowest  paleozoic  strata,  whose  vast  deposits,  miles  below 

the  earth's  surface,  were  teeming  with  the  extinct  forms  of  life, 

she  began,  amid  its  ferns  and  mosses,  its  corals  and  crinoids, 

the  plan  of  her  attack.     In  those  rocky  vaults  where  lay  the 

scattered  skeletons  of  earth's  first  born  inhabitants,  she  erected 

her  banner.     Beginning  in  the  lowest  strata,  with  that  humblest 

type  of  plant-like  animals,  which,  like  beautiful  lilies,  lifted 

their  branching  stems,  waving  with  buds  and  blossoms,  amid 

the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  infant  world,  she  passed,  step  by 

step,  up  through  the  various  families  of  molluscs,  crustaceans 

and  fishes — to  higlier  and  still  higher  forms  of  life,  as  strata 

after  strata  succeed  each  other,  to  those  enormous  plesiosaurs, 

megalosaurs,  and  ignanodons,  wliich,  like  liugc  lizards,  from 

forty  to  fifty  feet  long  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  high,  stalked 

through  the  first  low  grounds  of  earth.     Thence,  still  passing 

upward  to  those  even  more  enormous  mammals,  the  mastodons 

and  dinotheriums,  tliat  roamed  through  the  primeval  forests  of 

a  later  period,  she  at  length  came  to  man,  and  seizing  upon  the 

thought  that  he   who  thus  stood  at  the  head   of  this  long 

ascending  series,  might  never  have  been  created,  but  only  de- 
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veloped  from  those  humbler  forms  of  life,  which  lie  buried  in 
the  earth  beneath  him,  she  boldly  assayed  to  battle,  not  only 
with  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation,  but  against  the  all-creative 
Power  itself.  Summoning  from  earth's  vast  charnel-house  the 
skeletons  that  for  ages  had  slept  in  her  deep  dark  vaults,  she 
strove  to  quicken  their  dry  bones  into  life,  and  rally  them,  an 
innumerable  army,*  around  her  standard,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
she  might  establish  man's  relationship  to  the  worm,  and  prove 
the  miserable  absurdity  that  the  snails  and  clams  at  her  feet, 
were  the  forefathers  of  the  immortal  Bacon  and  Newton  and 
Ilerschel !  I 

But  infidelity  could  not  command  the  skeleton  army  she  had 
summoned.  Science  refused  her  assent,  and  each  grim  spectre 
in  earth's  great  cemetery  stood  mute  as  death,  and  each,  as  he 
stood,  pointed  his  bony  finger  to  some  stony  tablet  upon  which 
was  traced  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  earth.  Here 
He  had  gone  forth  sweeping  with  the  "besom  of  destniction " 
whole  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  from  its  bosom — there,  with 
His  creative  fiat,  He  had  re-peopled  its  solitudes.  Again  and 
again  He  had  snapped  the  chain  with  which  infidelity  would 
confine  the  energies  of  the  Omnipotent  witliin  the  laws  of  dead 
matter,  and  link  the  family  of  man,  both  in  origin  and  destiny, 
with  the  brutes  that  perish  ; — everywhere  amid  its  living  and 
its  dead  were  distinctly  stamped  the  "footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  who  still  rules  and  reigns  over  all. 

Tims  geology,  which  is  still  but  an  infant,  numbering  scarcely 
more  years  than  some  of  you  who  hear  me  this  evening,  though 
even  seeming  at  first,  by  its  hesitancy,  to  encourage  the  enemies 
of  tlie  Bible,  is  already  one  of  its  noblest  champions.  In  vain 
may  Hume  spin  out  his  metaphysical  sophistries  against  the 
possibility  or  the  credibility  of  miracles;  every  fossiliferous 
stratum  in  the  whole  geologic  scale  is  written  full  of  the  de- 
monstration of  miraculous  power.  In  vain  may  Lamarck, 
Oken,  and  other  physico-philosophers  of  the  French  and 
German  schools,  attempt  to  annihilate  God,  and  harness  up  the 
universe  in  the  essential  laws  of  matter,  insisting  that  like  a 
machine  it  will  run  on  forever.  Upon  every  stony  page  of 
geology  is  written  in  unmistakeable  characters  the  superin- 
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tending  Providence  of  a  wise  and  controlling  mind.  I  know- 
geology  is  still  considered  heterodox  by  many,  in  some  of  lier 
best  established  doctrines.  So  was  astronomy.  I  know  that 
she  is  even  regarded  infidel  by  some  in  her  teachings  npon  the 
antiquity  of  tlie  earth,  but  she  only  teaches  what  Origen,  Au- 
gustin,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others  of  the  fathers  taught  long 
before  geology  was  born,  and  what  Bishop  Patrick  and  Chal- 
mers, with  other  distinguished  divines  of  a  later  date,  still 
maintain — that  "the  Bible  does  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe." 

But  if  there  be  no  inherent  tendency  to  infidelity  in  science, 
why,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  so  much  scepticism  in  her  ranks? 
This  is  a  pertinent  question,  and  one  which  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  to  consider  well.  It  is  because  of  the  mist 
that  liangs  over  these  subjects  in  the  popular  mind.  Tlie 
enemies  of  the  Bible  have  alwavs  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  in  the  shadowy  confines  of  science,  where  the  forms 
of  truth  can  scarcely  be  defined,  scepticism  loves  to  revel.  It 
is  not  science,  but  the  want  of  it,  that  makes  scientific  fields  the 
theatre  of  sceptical  speculations ;  if  the  Clmrch,  therefore, 
would  meet  the  enemy  successfully,  she  must  light  the  torch  of 
science  in  those  dark  recesses  where  infidelity  plants  her  secret 
ambuscades ;  she  must  carefully  reconnoitre  the  field  of  physical 
researcli,  where  the  "signs  of  the  times"  clearly  indicate  the 
battle  of  the  evidences  must  now  be  fouii^ht.  Tlie  lamented 
Hugh  Miller,  who 


'to' 


"Quarried  truth  all  rough  hewn  from  the  earth, 
And  chiseled  it  into  a  perfect  gem," 

has  warned  the  Church  of  the  points  of  danger  and  tlie  mode 
of  attack.  "There  is  a  mighty  change,"  he  says,  "taken  place 
during  the  present  century  in  the  direction  in  which  the  minds 
of  the  first  order  are  operating.  In  the  last  and  preceding 
ages,  when  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  world  was  metaphysical, 
the  churches  took  ready  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  in  due 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  the  battle  of  the 
evidences  was  fought  on  metaphysical  ground.  But  judging 
from  the  preparations  made  in  their  colleges  and  halls  they  do 
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not.  now  seem  sufficiently  aware  tliat  it  is  the  department  of 
physics,  not  of  metaphysics,  that  tlie  greater  minds  of  the  age 
are  engaged  in — that  tlie  Lockes,  Humes,  Kants,  Berkeleys, 
Dugald  Stewarts,  and  Tliomas  Browns,  belong  to  the  past,  and_ 
that  the  philosophers  of  the  present  time,  tall  enough  to  be 
seen  the  world  over,  arc  the  llumboldts,  the  Aragos,  the 
Agassizs,  the  Liebigs,  the  Owens,  Herschels,  Bucklands  and  the 
Brewsters.  Tlie  battle  of  the  evidences  will  have  as  certainly 
to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  physical  science  as  it  was  contested 
in  the  last  age  on  that  of  metaphysics;  and  on  this  new  arena 
the  combatants  will  liave  to  employ  new  weapons,  which  it  will 
be  the  privilege  of  the  challenger  to  choose." 

Let  then  this  warning  from  that  acute  philosopher  and  zealous 
Christian,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  to 
popularize  and  Christianize  science,  be  heeded  by  the  Church ; 
let  science  become  the  friend  and  ally  of  religion  in  this 
struggle  with  a  common  foe;  let  religion  be  as  a  "wall  of 
fire  "  round  about  science  for  her  protection,  then  will  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Word,  and  the  revelation  of  the  works  of  God, 
unite  in  eternal  amity,  and  become  co-laborers  in  the  great 
work  of  man's  spiritual  elevation.  And  as  the  one  lifts  his  mind 
in  devout  contemplation  of  the  hfeavens — "  the  work  of  God's 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  He  has  ordained" — the 
other  may  increase  that  feeling  to  adoring  reverence,  by 
revealing  those  stars  which  were  before  only  glittering  points 
in  the  sky,  to  be  vast  armies  of  worlds  moving  on  at  His  com- 
mand in  solemn  and  majestic  tread  through  the  regions  of 
space.  And  as  the  one  w^ould  illustrate  man's  nature  by 
pointing  to  the  perishing  "worm  of  the  dust;"  the  other  may 
extend  the  simile,  by  pointing  to  that  same  worm,  as  it  bursts 
its  chrysalis  shell,  and  mounts,  upon  butterfly  wing,  into  a 
higher  and  nobler  state  of  being.  Or,  as  the  one  points  to  the 
"lilies  of  the  field,"  more  perfectly  arrayed  than  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory ;"  the  other  may  unfold  the  mystic  movements  of 
the  sunbeam  that  pencilled  those  gorgeous  tints,  and  wove  that 
web  of  beauty.  Thus,  while  contemplating  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation  with  its  mingled  proofs  of  wisdom,  power  and  love,  we 
may  gather  from  the  fields  of  science  a  kindred  lesson  whis- 
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pered  by  every  budding  flower  that  slieds  its  fragrance  on  the 
breeze,  to  be  borne  as  incense  to  the  skies, — echoed  back  by 
the  pealing  thunder  that  tells  of  refreshing  showers, — repeated 
by  the  insect  that  hums  its  song  in  the  evening  air, — reflected 
from  the  vault  of  the  vast  temple  of  universal  nature,  where 
wind  and  wave,  earth,  sea,  and  sky, — all  things  animate  and 
inanimate,  join  the  swelling  anthem  of  praise,  without  a  single 
note  of  discord,  save  from  the  broken  harp  of  the  heart  of  man. 


^^♦>»»i 


ARTICLE   V. 


THE  MIND  OF  MAN,  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

To  know  God  ig  to  have  eternal  life.  To  search  for  him  is, 
therefore,  a  duty  of  the  utmost  importance.  "We  see  him  in 
his  Works,  his  Providence,  and  his  Word.  Of  his  works,  the 
noblest  exhibit  moat  of  their  Maker.  The  mind  of  man  is  his 
noblest  work,  and  in  it  we  see  God  most  clearly.  To  develope 
this  proposition,  and  to  illustrate  it,  is  the  object  of  what 
follows. 

Tlie  best  definition  of  God  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the 
fourth  question  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  viz : 
"God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  his 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth." 
In  this  definition  are  included  all  the  attributes  of  God.  Tliese 
have  been,  by  theologians,  divided  into  the  natural,  and  the 
moral  attributes  of  Deity.  The  natural  attributes  are :  Spiritu- 
ality, immensity,  wisdom,  and  power.  The  moral  attributes 
are :  Holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

We  think  that  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  found  traces  of 
all  these  attributes.  And  we  will  remark  that  such  traces  are 
not  to  be  perceived  in  any  other  thing  besides  the  mind  of  man ; 
not  in  the  body  of  man,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  matter,  animal 
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or  vegetable,  nor  in  any  of   the  modifications,  attributes, 
functions,  or  tendencies  of  matter. 

Observe,  that  we  say,  traces  ;  for  we  do  not  pretend  to  find 
any  thing  more.  Far  be  from  us  the  Pantheistic  Atheism, 
that  would  annihilate  Deity  by  distribution — that  calls  the 
mind  Divine,  and  knows  no  other  God.  Our  views  on  this 
point  will  be  unfolded  as  we  proceed,  and,  we  trust,  without 
liability  to  be  misunderstood. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  natural  attributes,  which  may  be 
named  a  little  more  familiarly  than  above :  Spirituality,  Omni- 
presence, Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence : 

1.  Spirituality.  Assuming  the  idea  of  Spirit,  we  will  not  em- 
.  barrass  ourselves  by  attempting  a  definition  of  the  term,  further 
than  to  state  that  any  definition  of  it  must  have  reference  to 
matter.  Thus  we  enumerate  the  qualities  of  matter,  as  ex- 
tension, hardness,  divisibility,  &c.,  and  say  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  Spirit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mention  certain 
acts  of  spiritual  beings,  as  thinking,  remembering,  willing,  &c., 
and  affirm  that  they  are  not  compatible  with  our  idea  of  matter. 
Thus  we  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  substitute  the  word 
iimnateriaUty,  for  spirituality. 

Now,  this  immateriality  is  an  indispensable  element  of  our 
idea  of  God,  and  our  idea  of  mind,  and  as  indispensable  in 
regard  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  We  will  not  stay  to  offer 
any  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  either  God  or  the  mind.  "We 
would  only  call  attention  to  one  fact,  true  of  both,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  immateriality  of  each.  God  is  invisible,  and  so  is 
tlie  mind.  And  we  use  the  word  invisible,  as  co-extensive 
with  not  perceivable.  We  cannot  perceive  either  God  or  the 
mind  by  means  of  any  of  the  senses,  nor  by  all  of  them  com- 
bined. And  for  this  obvious  reason ;  the  senses  are  consti- 
tuted as  organs,  for  the  perception  only  of  matter,  and  therefore 
we  cannot,  by  them,  perceive  what  is  immaterial.  We  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point.  The  spiritu- 
ality of  God  is  found  in  the  mind  of  man.  This  attribute  is  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  the  most  essential  in  the  nature  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  the  others  could  not  exist  without  it.  A  material 
being *could  not  be  Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  or  Omnipotent; 
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in  a  word  infinite.  And  so  of  the  mind.  It  could  not  be  what 
it  is,  it  couhl  not  do  what  it  does,  if  it  were  not  immateriah 
Spirituahty  is  its  essence. 

2.  The  Omnipresence  of  God.  This  idea  is  farriihar  and  needs 
no  explanation.  We  will,  however,  call  it  up  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  in  the  beautiful  Avords  of  the  139th  Psalm: 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  tliy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there ; 
if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall 
cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me ;  yea,  the 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  . 
day ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  botli  alike  to  thee." 

Can  we  find  in  the  mind  of  man  a  simidaGrum  or  image  of 
God's  omnipresence  ?  As  it  actually  exists  in  God,  certainly 
not.  God's  omnipresence  implies,  not  merely  the  power  of 
being  present  any  where  in  infinite  space — \\\q  power  of  being 
present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time — but  that  he 
is  actually  present  in  all  places  at  all  times,  and  present  in 
every  particular  ])lace,  in  the  undivided  fulness  of  his  Godhead. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  tlie  mind ;  but  we  can  say  of  it  what 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  existence,  tliat  in  a  real  and  im- 
portant sense,  it  can  transport  itself  instantaneously,  in  con- 
ception, to  any  place  that  it  has  ever  visited,  or  known  of,  or 
imagined. 

If  we  have  ever  visited  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  we  can 
return  to  any  of  these  cities  in  mind,  as  really  as  we  were  once 
there  in  body  and  mind.  The  rapidity  of  this  process  of  mental 
transfer  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  instantaneous  action. 
If  we  name  over  any  number  of  familiar  places,  as  Boston, 
New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  I^ew  Orleans, 
the  mind  comes  in  contact  with  them  as  soon  as  the  name  is 
apprehended  by  the  ear.  And  it  is  as  easy  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  accessible  space,  and  wander  in  thought  from  world 
to  world,  throughout  the  universe.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
mind  does  not  really  transport  itself  to  these  places,  but  brings 
these  places  to  itself.     The  distinction,  however  just  in  itself,  or 
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important  in  some  aspects,  does  not  affect  the  view  I  am  taking. 
The  wonder  in  either  case  is  equally  great,  the  effect  is  the  same, 
and  the  analogy  I  am  seeking  to  estahhsh  holds  equally  good. 
Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  uhiquitousness  is  only  in  thought. 
But  it  is  only  in  thought,  or  mental  susceptibility,  that  any 
thing  can  be  present  to  the  mind.  It  is  only  thus  that  the 
mind  sees  the  stars,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  or  hears  the  voice  of 
man  or  God.  An  illustration  of  this  characteristic  of  the  mind 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  actually  every  where  present  at 
the  same  time  in  all  the  different  parts  of  a  little  world — a 
microcosm  of  its  own — the  body  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  which  it  controls  and  directs,  in  every  movement,  however 
shglit.  The  body  is  absolutely  inert  without  the  mind.  Ko 
voluntary  movement  could  be  performed  by  the  muscles  alone 
witliout  the  mind,  any  more  than  by  tlie  mind  alone  without 
the  muscles.  The  mind  is  present  in  the  eyes,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  in  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling,  and  always  and 
all  at  once.  If  the  humblest  member,  or  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  body  is  assaulted,  it  -adopts  instantaneous  means  for  its 
defence.  Kor  does  it  feel  itself  wearied  by  this  omnipresent 
and  incessant  watch,  nor  degi'aded  by  its  minuteness.  As 
Milton  slowly  paced  his  garden  walk,  meditating  his  immortal 
work,  his  mind  trod  empyrean  heights  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels, while  the  same  mind  carefully  guided  the  staff  that 
felt  for  the  unseen  dangers  of  his  blinded  path.  How  like  is 
the  Providence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  to  the  Providence, 
general  and  special,  of  God  over  the  world !  How  this  analogy 
should  remove  the  doubts  of  some  shallow  thinkers,  who  will 
not  beUeve  that  God  notices  the  falling  of  the  sparrow !  The 
mind  does  as  much  in  proportion,  if  we  compare  its  powers 
with  those  of  God.  And  how  does  it  convict  of  sciolism  the 
philosophy  of  Lucretius  and  his  modern  followers,  who  suppose 
that  it  would  degrade  God  to  interfere  in  the  trivial  affairs  of 
ordinary  life !  As  well,  and  far  more  reasonably  might  we  say, 
that  the  mind  impairs  its  dignity  when  it  directs  the  hand  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  the  heated  brow. 

Space  is,  in  most  respects,  very  analogous  to  time ;  and  akin 
to   Omnipresence   as  an   attribute  of  God,   is  his  power  of 
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viewing  all  time,  witliout  reference  to  the  distinction  of  present 
past  or  future.  This  distinction  is,  for  all  creatures,  insepar- 
able from  the  conception  of  time.  For  them  every  specific 
moment  must  be  either  past,  present  or  future,  and  cannot  he 
but  one  at  the  same  time.  Matter  exists  only  in  the  present. 
It  cannot  throw  itself  back  into  the  past,  from  which  it  has 
emerged,  nor  advance  itself  into  the  future  which  it  is  con- 
stantly approaching.  It  is  bound  to  the  car  of  time  by  an 
inflexible  chain.  The  mind,  too,  exists  in  the  present,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it,  but  it  has  the  capacity  to  traverse, 
without  stint,  the  illimitable  past  and  the  everlasting  future. 
Further :  Though  the  mind  cannot  so  view  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  not  to  discriminate  between  them,  it  can 
view  these  several  times  by  one  and  the  same  conception. 
We  can  think  of  this  earth,  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  as  it 
now  is,  and  when  it  shall  be  burned  up.  We  can  adore  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Incarnate  Saviour,  and 
the  final  Judge. 

What  has  been  said  seems  sufficient  to  establish  between 
our  mental  nature,  and  the  omnipresence  of  God,  a  real  corres- 
pondence— such  a  correspondence  as  we  would  in  vain  seek 
traces  of  in  any  thing  else  on  earth. 

3.  Let  us  consider,  with  the  same  view,  God's  attribute  of 
Omniscience.  The  signification  of  this  word  has  been  expanded 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon  into  the  proposition,  "that  all  things  in 
all  their  relations,  all  things  existing,  and  all  things  possible, 
are  the  objects  of  the  Divine  knowledge."  It  may  aid  us 
somewhat  to  make  the  remark,  that  there  are  two  elements  of 
Omniscience,  which  may  be  considered  separately,  though  in 
fact  they  mutually  imply  each  other — 1.  The  Universality  of 
knowledge  with  relation  to  the  number  of  subjects  known,  and 
2.  The  Ferfection  of  knowledge  with  relation  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  subjects  of  knowledge  are  known.  God  knows  all 
things.  Can  the  mind  know  all  things  ?  Certainly  not.  It 
cannot  comprehend  God.  The  finite  cannot  comprehend  the 
Infinite.  Not  only  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  fully  imder- 
stand  all  things  about  Him,  but  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot 
understand  anything  at  all,  about  some  things  in  His  nature, 
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mode  of  existence,  in  His  plan  of  Providence,  and  His  sclieme 
of  redemption.  Both  these  ideas  are  presented  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible :  "  who,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God  ?  Who  can 
know  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?"  Again :  The  mind 
cannot  know  its  own  essence,  nor  the  substratum  of  matter ; 
and  other  things  might  be  mentioned  that  are  not  cognizable 
by  the  human  mind — problems,  the  solution  of  which  require 
the  use  of  elements  not  possessed  by  the  mind.  These  are 
barriers  in  the  career  of  human  knowledge,  impassable  and 
irremovable — barriers  which  have  defied  the  mioclitiest  in- 
tellects  of  all  ages.  Some  have  fretted  against  them  with  vain 
efforts,  and  others  have  reverently,  and  with  submission,  bowed 
before  them,  but  none  have  ever  transcended  them. 

With  regard  to  the  perfection  of  liuman  knowledge,  the 
inquiry  is  briefer  still,  l^ot  only  we  cannot  know  every  thing 
to  perfection,  but  we  cannot  so  know  any  thing — -not  nature, 
not  ourselves — not  any  thing  past,  present  or  future.  The 
humblest  and  simplest  subject  of  our  investigation,  has  its  un- 
revealed  secrets,  and  the  proudest  philosopher  must  confess 
his  ignorance,  to  a  spire  of  grass. 

The  mind  is  not  omniscient.  But  it  approaches  this  attribute  of 
God  as  nothing  else  does,  and  sufficiently  near  for  us  to  behold  in 
it  the  image  of  this  attribute.  Tliere  are  some  things  the  mind 
cannot  know,  but  how  exceedingly  few  are  they  compared  to 
the  things  it  can  know  ?  The  former  bear  to  the  latter  not  as 
great  a  numerical  ratio  as  do  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,'  of 
whose  builders  we  are  ignorant,  to  all  the  monuments,  temples, 
public  edifices,  and  private  dwellings,  whose  history  is  readily 
ascertainable.  We  can  study  matter  in  all  its  elements,  forms, 
combinations,  properties  and  relations — as  a  mass  and  as  an 
atom — as  it  is  now,  has  been,  and  will  hereafter  Ije.  We  can 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  works  of  nature,  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  and  works  of  man's  hands  in  all  the  zones  of  the  globe, 
in  every  period  of  time,  and  in  every  stage  of  civilization.  We 
not  only  become  acquainted,  by  means  of  our  senses,  with 
material  objects,  but  also  by  means  of  consciousness,  just  as 
really,  with  the  immaterial  mind,  and,  by  revelation,  with  the 
11 
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invisible  God.  And  wliile  it  is  true,  as  lias  been  already  said, 
that  we  cannot  know  any  thing  to  perfection,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  there  are  no  fixed  limits  to  our  approach  towards  perfection 
of  knowledge. 

,  AVe  conclude  this  topic  by  remarkhig :  1.  That  to  know  is 
tlie  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  said 
tliat  the  mind's  existence  consists  in  knowledge.  An  un- 
knowing mind  would  be  no  mind  at  all,  for  it  could  be  such 
oidy  by  the  negation  of  every  single  faculty  it  possesses. 
2.  Tliat  matter  cannot  know,  that  is :  That  nothing  but  mind 
can.  And  3.  That  if  our  present  knowledge  could  be  infinitely 
extended  in  every  direction,  it  would  be  omniscience  ;  except 
perhaps  as  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  future.  Perhaps  a  perfect 
knowledge  <:)f  the  past  and  the  present  would  confer  upon  us 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  future  also.  Arc  we  not  justified  then 
in  afiirming,  that  in  the  mind  of  man  we  see  distinctly  the 
reflected  ima<i:e  of  (lod's  omniscience? 

4.  Let  us  now  inquire  if  we  can  perceive  in  the  human  mind 
any  trace  of  Omni])otencc.  "We  w411  not  say  that  Omnipotence 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  possession,  at  tlie  same  time,  of 
Omnipresence  and  Omniscience,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  implies 
these  attributes — that  God  could  not  be  Omnipotent,  if  not 
Omnipresent  and  Omniscient,  And  we  will  be  ready  to  admit, 
that  whatever  is  most  like  Ilim  in  these  two  attributes,  will 
most  nearly  approach  Him  in  power.  After  what  has  already 
been  said  upon  these  two  points,  we  sec  the  reason  which 
establishes  the  proposition  that,  after  God,  the  mind  of  man  is 
of  all  things  the  most  powerful. 

The  most  satisfactory  test  of  power  is  actual  accomplishment. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  things  that  mind  has  done.  The 
formation  and  use  of  lami-uao-e  is  one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
universal  achievements.  This  remark  does  not  imply  that 
language  is  of  human  origin.  Allow  it  to  be  a  Divine  gift,  and 
still  we  must  attribute  to  mind  its  development.  Language  is 
the  eff'ort  of  the  invisible  mind  to  make  itself  visible.  And 
how  astonishinsrlv  has  it  succeeded  in  this  effort !  We  see  the 
mind  in  its  nature,  its  Avorkings,  its  attitudes.  We  see  every 
thing  but  its  essence.     And  not  only  can  we  communicate  what 
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we  will  to  those  who  are  present,  but  we  can  arrest  thought,  all 
immaterial  as  it  is,  incarnate  it  in  wTiting  without  impairing 
its  spirituality,  perpetuate  it,  and  send  it  forth  to  float  in  a  life- 
boat of  language  securely  on  the  stream  of  time. 

In  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  we  behold  another 
of  the  supreme  works  of  minds.  Of  this,  suffice  it  to  say  this 
much.  Men,  because  of  their  power  and  their  evil  natures,  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  animals,  and  the  most  diflicult  to 
govern ;  yet  man  has  always  been  subject  to  government,  and 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  or  whatever  the  instrument 
used,  mind  has  always  been  the  governor.  But  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  struggles  of  mind  with  physical  nature.  And 
let  us  select  for  an  example,  the  ocean.  As  to  the  great,  kind 
earth,  she  is  our  mother — from  her  we  sprang — by  her  we  are 
supported,  and  her  motherly  bosom  affords  the  resting-place  for 
our  last,  long  sleep.  It  is  not  with  her  that  we  struggle.  But 
the  ocean  is  not  seemingly  subject  to  man,  not  even  his  ally. 
It  has  a  proud,  self-willed,  defiant  aspect.  It  is  vast,  irresistible, 
uninhabitable.  It  was  ever  a  source  of  terror  to  man.  He 
walked  along  its  shores,  oppressed  b}''  a  sense  of  his  own  insig- 
nificance, and  if  he  ventured  upon  its  surface,  dared  not  lose 
sight  of  land.  But  now  he  traverses  it  quicker,  cheaper,  with 
less  fatigue,  and  almost  as  safely  as  he  travels  by  land.  "What 
a  space  between  the  canoe  and  the  steamship  I  And  what 
must  we  think  of  the  power  that  has  made  this  space  disappear  ? 
Is  not  the  mind  almost  onmipotent  ?  For  mind  has  done  it. 
Man  is  now  no  larger  and  no  stronger  than  he  was  at  first,  and 
the  ocean  is  no  less  vast,  mighty  and  imperious.  The  peculiar 
prerogative  of  Omnipotence  is  creative  power^the  power  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  This  power  God  possesses, 
and  he  reserves  it  to  himself.  He  has  not  communicated  it  to 
any  creature.  But  to  the  mind  of  man  he  has  permitted  a 
nearer  approach  to  it,  than  he  has  to  any  other  of  his  creatures. 
Matter  has  no  tendency  to  create.  It  reproduces  and  multi- 
plies itself  by  the  development  of  germs,  but  it  originates 
nothing.  Mind,  in  some  of  its  operations,  is  an  originator, 
though  not  a  creator.  That  is,  it  cannot  produce  any  thing — 
not  a  thought,  idea,  image,  emotion — from  nothing ;  but  from 
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given  elements  it  does  produce  what  is  new,  and  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  these  elements.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
process  of  j^erception.  The  object  perceived  is  material,  the 
sense  affected  is  material,  the  perception  is  mental.  A  material 
table,  for  example,  through  a  material  medium,  aifects  a  nerve 
whicli  communicates  with  the  brain,  and  there,  or  at  least  thus, 
thought  originates.  As  we  may  say,  matter  has  been  converted 
into  mind.  In  the  communication  of  our  thoughts  the  process 
is  reversed,  and,  we  may  say,  mind  is  converted  into  matter. 
A  thouglit  exists  in  our  mind,  but  mental  action  is  not  directly 
transmissible.  The  mind  transmutes  the  thought  into  sound,  a 
winged  word  is  uttered,  speeds  on  its  mission,  reaches  the 
brain  of  the  auditor  in  a  material  condition,  and  there,  by  his 
mind,  is  reconverted  into  tlic  thought  which  originally  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  As  an  additional  illustration  of 
this  semi-creative  faculty  of  the  mind,  we  would  refer  to  the 
ideas  gained  by  Original  suggestion.  The  idea  of  space  is  not 
like  a  body  inclosed  in  space.  Time  is  not  like  successive 
events — nor  is  the  idea  of  cause  and  eifect  like  a  ball,  nor  the 
nine-pins  knocked  down  by  it. 

The  illustrations  giv^n  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  proposition,  that  we  find  in  the  mind  of  man  what  corres- 
ponds to  the  Divine  attribute  of  Infinity.  Let  us  proceed  to 
the  next  elcMnent  in  the  definition  of  God  that  we  have  adopted. 
"God  is  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable."  God's  Eternity  is  a 
necessary  inference  from  his  infinity.  An  Infinite  Being 
cannot  be  created,  for  the  Creator  must  be  greater  than  the 
creature,  and  therefore  he  must  be  eternal.  Tlie  converse  of 
this  is  equally  true.  A  finite  being  cannot  be  eternal,  and  is 
not  necessarily  immortal.  The  mind,  therefore,  might  be  anni- 
liilated  bv  its  Creator.  Yet  from  its  resemblance  to  God  in 
those  attributes  which  imply  eternity  in  him,  we  might  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  it  is  immortal.  And  of  this  we  are 
assured  expressly  by  Revelation:  "Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who 
gave  it." 

God  is  Unchangeable.  Is  the  mind  unchangeable?  The 
line  of  remark  that  we  make  on  this  topic  is  parallel  with 
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that  just  made  on  the  attribute  of  eternity.  The  unchange- 
ableness  of  God  results  necessarily  from  his  omniscience  and 
omnipotence— in  other  words,  from  his  perfection.  Change 
implies  a  cause  of  change.  An  uncaused  change  is  incon- 
ceivable. It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  for  an  Omnipotent 
and  Omniscient  Being,  any  cause  for  change  could  exist.  TJn- 
changeableness  is  a  necessary  element  of  our  conception  of 
perfection.  A  being  who  changes  must  change  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse.  The  former  would  imply  that  lie  was  not 
originally  perfect — the  latter,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  so.  No 
such  ajpriori  necessity  exists  for  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
mind,  nor  is  it  unchangeable  as  God  is  unchangeable.  But  as 
it  hears,  as  we  have  seen,  a  resemblance  to  him  in  tliosc  attri- 
butes which  make  change,  with  him  impossible,  so  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  it  something,  in  kind,  like  his  unchangeable- 
ness, however  inferior  in  degree.  And,  in  fact,  the  mind  is 
less  changeable  than  anything  else  on  eartli.  Of  this  unchange- 
ableness, its  immortality  just  spoken  of  is  a  most  important 
part.  Tlie  greatest  change  that  can  come  to  any  livjng  being 
is  the  change  of  death,  and  to  inanimate  matter,  annihilation. 
To  every  thing  that  has  life,  the  mind  excepted,  it  is  appointed 
to  die,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  human  body,  the  great  system  of  matter  that  we  know 
is  doomed  to  annihilation.  But  tlie  mind  is  deathless.  Nor 
during  its  stay  on  earth  does  it  change  as  do  the  combining 
elements  of  inorganic  matter;  nor  as  the  vegetable  world 
changes,  tliat  rises,  flowers,  bears  fruit,  decays,  and  reproduces 
itself;  nor  as  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  even  its  own  body,  the 
particles  of  which  are  in  a  process  of  continual  mutation. 
Here  meets  us  the  striking  fact  that  it  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  unchangeable  imture  of  the  mind,  testified  to  by  con- 
sciousness, that  we  possess  the  notion  of  personal  identity, 
which  is  the  substratum  of  conscience,  and  the  justification  of 
the  final  judgment. 

Another  attribute  of  God  possessed  by  the  mind,  is  Unity. 
Our  God  is  one  God,  and  the  mind  is  one.  It  does  not  consist 
of  parts.  It  manifests  itself  in  various  modes,  and  is  said 
familiarly,  to  consist  of  judgment,  memory,  imagination,  &c., 
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but  it  is  a  unit.  And  it  gives  unity  to  other  things  that  would 
otherwise  consist  of  disconnected  parts.  Tliis  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  personal  identity.  We  are,  by  virtue  of 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  mind,  the  same  being  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  ;  nay,  tliroughout  eternity.  And  thus  our 
history  is  one  history — our  old  home  is  our  old  home  still,  even 
when  it  has  passed  into  the  hand  of  strangers.  The  wife  of 
our  old  age  is  the  love  of  our  youth,  and  our  children  grown 
and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  still  within  the 
mystic  family  circle,  whose  circumference  ever  widens,  but 
never  sunders.  We  see  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  impart  in 
a  certain  sense  something  of  its  own  unity  to  every  thing  with 
which  it  is  connected  in  the  process  of  classification.  If 
nothing  was  classified,  almost  nothing  could  be  known.  We 
could  not  use  language  that  could  be  called  language — we 
could  not  reason — we  could  not  frame  a  law  for  the  government 
of  our  fellow-men,  nor  receive  one  from  God  for  our  own 
direction.  As  well  could  man  be  the  physical,  sentient  being 
that  he  is,  without  senses,  organs  and  nerves,  as  he  could  he 
the  man  that  he  is  without  classification,  genera  and  species. 
And  yet  there  is  not  in  the  universe,  and  there  cannot  be,  a 
single  actually  existing  genus  or  species.  Tliere  can  be  no 
being,  animal,  man,  father,  friend,  horse,  tree,  flower,  in  general. 
Eacli  must  be  lyarticular.  Nature  docs  not  furnish  a  single 
class,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  man  could  hardly  exist  without 
classification.  Tlie  mind  does  it  all.  Thus  one  itself,  it  creates 
for  other  things  a  oneness,  which,  though  not  essential  to  their 
existence,  is  indispensable  to  our  correct  conception  of  them. 

We  have  sufiiciently  established,  we  think,  the  proposition, 
that  there  is  *a  correspondence  between  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  natural  attributes  of  God,  viz :  Spirituality,  Omnipresence, 
Omniscience,  Onmipotence,  and  Unity.  Let  us  now  consider 
His  moral  attributes,  viz :  Holiness,  justice,  goodness  and 
truth. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark :  1,  That  while  in  speaking  of 
the  mind  heretofore,  Ave  have  had  reference  only  to  its  intel- 
lectual states,  we  must  now  have  Merence  also  to  man's  moral 
characteristics ;  and  it  is  not  necessary ,  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
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to  embarrass  ourselves  by  drawing  distinctions  between  his 
intellectual  and  his  moral  nature,  separately  considered.  And 
2,  To  state  before  hand  that,  for  a  reason  to  be  given 
liereafter,  we  shall  find  the  correspondence  of  the  mind  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  less  manifest  than  with  his  natural 
attributes  already  considered. 

To  beii^in  with  Holiness.  The  Holiness  of  God  has  been 
defined  to  be,  "that  essential  rectitude,  or  integrity  of  the 
Divine  nature,  wherein  he  infinitely  delights  in  his  own  purity, 
and  in  every  thing  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  hath  a  perfect 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  any  thing  contrary  to  it.  God  is  as 
necessarily  holy  as  he  is  necessarily  God.  Who  shall  not  fear 
before  thee,  0  Lord,  for  thou  only  art  holy."  When  we  read 
this,  it  seems  to  be  a  description  of  just  what  man  is  not.  And 
80  it  indeed  is,  if  we  consider  the  general  state  of  our  nature. 
God's  word  declares  that  the  heart  of  man  is  desperately 
wicked ;  impartial  self-examination  verifies  it,  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  race  exemplifies  it.  And  yejt  there  may  be 
distinct  traces  of  something  diff'erent  from  the  prevailing 
character ;  as  we  sometimes  see  clouds  high  up,  moving  in  a 
current  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind  on  earth. 

In  our  intellectual  operations  we  see  the  traces  of  God  in 
our  several  faculties  separately  considered;  in  our  moral 
nature,  we  are  to  look  for  like  traces, — principally,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  conscience.  Into  the  blotted  volume  of  our 
moral  aiature  God  seems  to  have  inserted  this  leaf  that  he  might 
write  his  name  upon  it. 

As  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  holiness,  by  man, 
the  voice  of  conscience  is  distinct.  We  know  that  we  approve 
whatever  purity  of  motive  or  action  we  attribute  to  ourselves, 
and  that  we  admire  it  in  others.  The  instincts  of  modesty,  the 
blush  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  delicacies  of  colloquial  speech, 
testify  to  the  same  thing.  We  love  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
and  admire  the  purity  of  woman,  while  in  our  conception  of 
God,  holiness  is  an  essential  element.  How  frequently  is  the 
word  holy  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  characterizing  epithet? 
They  speak  of  God's  Holy  law.  Holy  temple.  Holy  day.  Holy 
Spirit,  Holy  saints — and  our  instant  perception  of  the  fitness  of 
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the  use  of  tliis  word  is  an  instinctive  answering  back  of  our 
conscience  to  the  Holiness  of  Gocl. 

The  next  attribute  is  Justice,  and  of  the  recognition  of  its 
claims  by  conscience  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  forms  the 
essential  basis  upon  which  are  established  all  our  relations  with 
our  fellow-men.  This  needs  no  illustration,  and  demands  no 
further  remark  than  this — that  the  principle  of  justice  is  so 
firmly  imbedded  in  our  nature,  and  so  constant  in  its  action, 
that  we  never  disregard  it  except  upon  considerations  personal 
to  ourselves,  and  whenever  we  do  disregard  it,  we  are  conscious 
that  our  action  is  characterized,  not  only  as  morally  wrong,  but 
also  as  indicating  weakness,  or  insufficiency  otherwise  to  ac- 
complish our  end.  By  a  short  step,  we  proceed  from  this 
judgment  of  conscience  to  the  proposition,  that  any  being 
Avhose  nature  precludes  the  idea  of  weakness  must  be  just 
without  a  possible  exception.  This  being  is  God,  and  the  pro- 
position is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Divine  government.  This 
truth,  distinctly  announced  by  Revelation,  is  likewise  taught  by 
natural  conscience,  as  is  shown  by  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  whose  gods  were  avengers,  and  who  recognized 
one  terrible  deity,  JSTemesis,  whose  sole  function  was  to  dis- 
tribute unsparing  retribution. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  Goodness  of  God.  Tliis  may  be 
defined  as  that  attribute  whicli  prompts  him  to  communicate 
liappiness  to  his  creatures.  When  we  contemplate  man's  in- 
humanity to  man,  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the  earth,  the 
oppression  of  the  weak,  and  the  general  disregard  of  the 
interests  opposed  to  our  own,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  call 
man  benevolent.  But,  when  we  examine  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  society,  we  have  unmistakeable  evidence  that  men 
have  a  general  purpose  to  promote  the  good  of  one  another. 
And  there  is  one  recess  in  w^liich  God  has  planted  this  feeling, 
and  kept  it  pure,  strong,  disinterested  and  ever  active,  as  if  to 
be  a  type  to  which  to  point,  in  order  to  give  man  some  appre- 
liension  of  his  own  infinite  love.  This  is  in  the  parent's  heart. 
The  mother  loves  her  child,  not  because  of  any  benefit  received 
or  expected,  but  simply  because  she  must  love  it  by  force  of  an 
irresistible  and  indestructible  principle  of  human  nature.     And 
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so  God  bids  iis  call  him  our  Father,  and  the  tenderest  promise 
in  his  Book  is,  "and  ye  shall  be  called  my  sons  and  my 
daughters,  saitli  the  Almighty."  On  the  other  hand  men  have 
declared  tliat  malevolence  is  to  be  hated,  by  making  it  the 
essential  attribute  of  the  Devil,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man. 

The  last  attribute  we  have  to  notice  is  Truth.  Here  we  have 
to  make  remarks  of  the  same  kind  that  we  made  when  speaking 
of  Justice.  Truth  is  indispensable  to  the  social  system.  By 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  nature  of  things,  we 
naturally  speak  truth,  and  every  departure  from  it  proceeds 
from  selfishness  and  weakness.  This  natural  propensity  to 
speak  the  truth  finds  in  man  a  correspondent  readiness  to 
believe  the  truth.  He  may  refuse  to  hear  it,  but  if  he  hears  it, 
he  must  believe  it,  though  he  may  refuse  to  accept  it.  We 
may  close  the  eye  against  the  light,  or  we  may  refuse  to  walk 
according  to  it,  but  if  the  light  enters  the  eye,  it  is  not  at  our 
option  whether  we  will  or  will  not  see.  This  proposition  might 
be  illustrated  by  various  examples,  but  the  simplest  are  afiforded 
by  primary  truths.  In  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space,  &c.  And,  outside  of 
mathematics,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal 
world,  in  our  own  existence,  in  personal  identity,  in  a  certain 
relation  between  cause  and  efi'ect,  &c.  Or,  to  give  a  more 
general  instance,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  accept 
as  true  the  two  premises  of  a  correct  syllogism,  and  refuse  to 
believe  the  conclusion. 

We  have  now  gone  over,  though  briefly,  yet  one  by  one,  all 
the  most  important  attributes,  natural  and  moral,  of  God,  and 
have  found  in  the  human  mind  powers  corresponding  in  kind, 
though  infinitely  less  in  degree.  It  cannot  have  escaped  notice, 
that  it  is  with  the  moral  attributes  that  the  correspondence  is 
least  complete.  We  have,  for  example,  whether  considered  as 
individual  or  as  a  race,  more  knowledge,  and  more  power,  in 
proportion  to  the  scale  of  our  being,  than  we  have  holiness  and 
goodness.  Having  ascertained  the  facts,  let  us  endeavor  to 
account  for  them.  Having  seen  that  the  mind  of  man  is  like 
12 
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God,  let  us  ask  why  this  is  so.  The  answer  will  be  at  once 
made — because  God  is  our  Creator.  This  is  true  thus  far,  that 
if  man  is  uncreated  we  cannot  trace  his  resemblance  at  all — if 
he  is  the  oifspring  of  chance,  there  is  no  reason  why-  he  should 
be  like  any  one  thing  rather  than  another — and  if  he  is  a  de- 
velopment from  some  lower  grade  of  being,  we  would  expect 
him  to  bear  the  enlarged  likeness  of  that  from  which  he  origi- 
nated— but  being  none  of  these  things,  but  coming  directly 
from  God,  we  expect  to  find  him  like  his  Creator.  But  here 
observe,  that  God  is  equally  the  Creator  of  all  matter,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  we  would  look  in  vain  in  matter  for  such  resem- 
blances to  God  as  we  have  found  in  mind.  Something,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  fact  of  creation,  is  necessary  to  account 
for  tlie  observed  likeness,  and  this  must  be  the  mode  of  the 
creation  of  man.  Tliis  mode  we  can  know  nothing  about, 
except  by  a  revelation  from  tlie  Creator.  Let  us  look  at  the 
account  given  to  us  in  the  Bible.  In  the  first  verse  of  the 
Bible,  the  account  of  the  creation  in  general  is  summarily 
given  in  these  words:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  When  the  creation  of  man  is  specially 
mentioned,  it  is  in  tliese  words,  verse  26,  "And  God  said,  lot 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  verse  27,  "So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him."  So  much  for  man  without  reference  to  the 
difterent  elements  of  his  nature,  that  is,  l)ody  and  spirit.  In 
the  next  chapter,  the  fact  of  man's  creation  is  stated,  and  the 
inode  of  it,  having  distinct  reference  first  to  the  body,  and  tlien 
to  tlie  spirit,  verse  7.  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man"  (that 
is  his  body)  "of  tlie  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  (that  is,  placed  in  him  a  mind  or 
soul ;  for  whenever  this  leaves  the  body,  and  never  till  then, 
life  (teases,)  "and  man  became  a  living  soul."  From  this  we 
see  that  man's  body  originated,  (as  to  its  mode,)  from  the  earth, 
that  is  matter,  and  therefore  we  would  expect  to  find  it  like  the 
earth,  material — and  so  we  do.  Had  man's  body  been  formed 
from  anything  but  matter,  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  actual  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  or  soul  is 
said  to  have  been  in  its  mode  of  creation  an  emanation  from 
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God,  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and  therefore  we  would  expect  to 
find  the  mind  spiritual,  as  it  actually  is,  that  is,  like  God,  as  we 
have  seen  it  to  be.  To  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
obvious  that  different  words  are  used,  almost  always,  when 
speaking  of  God  as  the  author  of  our  bodies,  and  when  as 
author  of  our  spirits.  Our  bodies,  and  all  other  material  things, 
he  is  said  to  create,  to  make,  to  forun,  to  fashion,  to  hwildj  but 
our  spirits  he  gives,  he  hreathes,  he  puts  into  us.  A  verse  from 
Isaiah  well  exhibits  this  discrimination  in  the  use  of  language, 
Isaiah  42:  5,  "Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created  ih^ 
heavens  and  stretcJied  them  out,  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that  gvveth  breath  unto 
the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein."  So 
in  Job  32 :  8,  "  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding."  Eev.  12:  2, 
Speaking  of  the  slain  witnesses  :  "  And  after  three  days  and  a 
half,  the  spirit  of  life,  from  God,  entered  into  them."  And  in 
Hebrews  12:  9,  God  is  called  the  "i^c^^Ae/' of  spirits."  God 
is  equally  the  author  of  our  souls  and  of  our  bodies,  but  in  a 
different  sense,  and  the  difference  brings  our  souls  by  so  much 
the  nearer  to  himself.  Thus  the  Bible  account  of  man's 
creation,  and  the  mode  of  it,  gives  us  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned,  why  our  nature  corresponds  with 
that  of  God,  and  why  this  correspondence  is  found  in  the  soul 
only,  and  not  in  the  body  also. 

Here  another  enquiry  suggests  itself.  Since  the  immaterial 
part  of  man  is  so  much  like  God,  why  is  it  not  more  so  ?  "With 
any  likeness  at  all,  why  is  there  any  difference  ?  Could  we 
suppose  antagonistic  principles  originally  implanted  in  man, 
the  contest  between  the  two  would  account  for  it.  But  we 
have  accounted  for  man's  likeness  to  God  from  the  fact,  that 
God  is  his  Creator,  and  original  unlikeness  to  him  would  there- 
fore imply  that  there  was  some  part  of  man  that  God  did  not 
create,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  created  by  some  other 
being — that  is,  there  must  have  been  two  creators,  which  is 
absurd.  Tlien,  originally,  man  was  entirely  like  God,  or 
perfect — just  the  doctrine  taught  by  Scripture.  Ecc.  7:  9, 
"God  hath  made  man  perfect."    Rejecting  then,  as  we  must, 
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the  hypothesis  that  man's  nature  originally  possessed  elements 
opposed  to  God,  we  can  account  for  the  undeniable  fact  that 
there  is  much  actually  existing  in  him  so  opposed,  by  supposing 
that  powers  originally  perfect  have  since  been  deteriorated 
and  perverted.  How  it  was  possible  for  a  being  originally 
perfect  to  become  imperfect,  is  perhaps  an  uneolvable  problem ; 
but  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  this 
change  actually  took  place  in  man's  nature,  we  learn  with  suf- 
ficient precision  from  the  Bible.  Our  first  parents  being 
tempted  fell,  and  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners.  Tliis  fact  in  man's  history  we  could  not  have  known, 
except  by  Divine  revelation ;  but  once  known  it  is  perceived 
that  it  must  have  been  so ;  for  otherwise,  facts  could  not  be 
as  we  find  them  actually  to  be. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  our  intellectual  faculties  are 
much  nearer  perfection  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  our  being, 
than  are  our  moral  faculties.  "We  know  much  less  than  such 
beings  would  know  if  our  minds  were  in  a  state  of  original 
perfection ;  but,  in  holiness,  we  are  far  more  deficient.  This 
further  remark  may  be  made  on  this  point.  Our  intellectual 
faculties  are  weakened  merely ;  our  moral  faculties  are  per- 
verted. Our  mind  does  not  delight  in  untruth,  but  in  truth, 
while  our  hearts  are  not  only  alienated  from  God,  but  in  many 
things  opposed  to*  him.  '''The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God."  Why  this  difi'erence  2  We  find  the  satisfactory  reason 
for  it  in  the  Bible  account  of  man's  fall.  This  fall  was  not  an 
intellectual  fall,  but  a  moral  one,  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  by 
ignorance  that  sin  came  into  the  world,  but  by  disobedience. 
We  might  therefore  reasonably  deduce  a  priori^  from  the  Bible 
account  of  the  fall,  that  the  consecpiences  of  it  would  be,  as 
they  actually  are,  more  observable  in  the  moral  than  in  the  in- 
tellectual part  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  ground  proposed.  We  have 
shown  that  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mind,  and  that  they  are  so  found,  because  God  is 
the  Creator  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
in  which  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  body — that  these  powers  are 
in  a  condition  inferior  to  that  which  we  might  expect  from 
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their  Divine  origin,  and  especially  is  tliis  true  of  our  moral 
powers-^and  that  this  degeneration  in  both,  and  the  difference 
in  the  degree  of  it  between  the  two,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
great  fact  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  only  there,  of  man's  fall 
by  disobedience. 

Tlius  have  we  endeavored  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  God's 
"Word,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  makes  clear  some  portions 
of  the  subject,  upon  wdiicli  mere  reason  could  not  cast  the 
faintest  ray.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing^  that  the  view 
taken  tends  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  Bible  ?  Allow  that 
the  observed  phenomena  of  the  mind  can  only  be  explained  by 
receiving,  as  true,  the  history  given  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere 
else,  and  is  the  presumption  a  slight  one,  that  He,  who  is  the 
Creator  of  the  mind,  is  the  author  of  the  Bible. 

We  think  that  some  corroboration  of  the  views  taken  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  mind  of  man  with  the  Divine  nature, 
may  be  drawn  from  three  other  sources,  a  mere  mention  of 
which  is  all  that  our  space  allows. 

1.  When  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  the  undivided  Godhead 
dwelt  in  humanity,  and  exercised  all  its  functions,  without  re- 
quiring any  faculty  additional  to  those  of  the  humanity  it 
assumed.  He  was  in  all  points  like  unto  us,  sin  excepted.  And 
we  are  taught  in  Scripture  that  He  wears  our  nature  still  in 
heaven,  and  so  continueth  to  be  God  and  man  forever. 

2.  A  like  remark  may  be  made  of  that  glorified  nature 
promised  to  those  that  are  saved.  The  view  presented  of  the 
blest,  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  for  us  to  know  it,  is  of  human 
beings  with  all  their  powers  enlarged  inconceivably,  and  all 
their  imperfections  removed  absolutely. 

3.  AYhen  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures,  no  new  faculty  or  power  is  said  to  be  bestowed ; 
but  only  those  that  exist  are  made  alive,  quickened,  renewed, 
sanctified — and,  when  converted,  we  are  expressly  assured  that 
we  are  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  AWAKENING  OF  1858. 


We  congratulate  our  readers  on  tlic  interest  in  religion,  so 
marked  and  peculiar,  which  has  been  awakened,  and  is  fast  per- 
vading the  whole  of  our  great  country.  Men  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  the  Church  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  moral  and  accountable  beings,  that  fearful  responsibilities 
cleave  to  them,  and  that  they  have  interests  of  unutterable  im- 
portance which  are  to  last  in  all  their  high  and  ample  pro- 
portions when  the  things  of  time  and  of  sense  shall  have  passed 
away.  God  is  shaking  his  Church  out  of  its  slumbers  and 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  world  in  a  way  that  he  has  not 
done  heretofore.  He  is  making  himself  felt  as  the  great  agent 
in  the  moral  world,  turning  back  the  captivity  of  Zion,  an- 
swering the  prayers  of  liis  people,  fulfilling  his  promises  to  his 
Church,  and  pushing  on  to  consummation  his  cherished  purposes 
towards  our  lost  race  in  a  way  so  striking,  that  those  who 
seemed  scarcely  to  admit  his  existence  are  now  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge his  presence  and  power.  "The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  We  cannot  permit 
the  event  of  the  times  to  pass  without  remark. 

A  strange  incredulity  has  possessed  the  minds  of  many  in 
reference  to  what  are  usually  termed  Revivals  of  Religion. 
We  are  by  no  means  tlie  defenders  of  all  that  has  passed  current 
in  the  world  under  this  name.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  clearly  proved 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  past  history  of  the  Church, 
that  the  extension  of  religion  has  chiefly  been  by  large  in- 
gatherings at  favored  seasons.  The  history  of  the  Church  from 
its  earliest  period  has  been  a  chequered  one,  presenting  alter- 
nations of  shadow  and  sunshine,  of  depression  and  exaltation. 
It  has  not  been  an  evenly  flowing  current.  There  has  not 
always  been  progress;  many  a  retrograde  movement  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.     Even  underneath  this  apparent  retrogression 
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preparatory  processes  have  been  at  work,  opening  the  way  for 
further  advancement.  Still,  it  is  a  question  admitting  debate, 
whether  the  prevalence  of  religion  in  the  world  at  this  moment 
is  as  extensive  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  It 
may  at  least  be  asserted,  that  if  Christianity  were  confined  to  a 
smaller  territory,  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  its  fol- 
lowers then  were  as  numerous  as  now,  their  Christian  activities 
more  fully  developed,  and  their  influence  through  all  the  de- 
partments of  society  more  distinctly  felt. 

There  is  not  uniformity  in  God's  works  of  grace  any  more 
than  in  his  works  of 'nature.  "We  do  not  expect  the  same 
intensity  of  heat  from  the  sun,  nor  the  same  quantity  of  rain 
from  the  clouds,  through  all  the  successive  weeks  of  the  year, 
"lie  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass:  as 
showers  that  water  the  earth."  At  one  time  there  will  be 
showers  of  blessings,  at  another  the  heavens  are  restrained. 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Enos,  it  is  said,  "then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ficulties about  this  passage,  it  certainly  expresses  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  change,  and  a  change  for  the  better.  Soon  after- 
wards we  find,  of  all  the  teeming  millions  of  earth,  only  eight 
souls  saved,  when  a  special  judgment  for  sin  was  visited  upon 
the  remainder.  The  calling  of  Abraham,  and  events  which 
immediately  succeeded,  indicate  progress.  Then  comes  a  gloom 
of  more  than  four  centuries,  followed  by  a  light  in  the  hands  of 
Moses,  almost  extinguished  more  than  once  in  "that great  and 
terrible  wilderness,"  but  carried  safely,  by  Joshua,  through  the 
divided  waters  of  Jordan,  and  gleaming  amid  the  valleys  and 
hill-tops  of  the  land  of  promise.  From  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  a  history  of 
varied  periods,  nownmch  to  rejoice  in  and  now  much  to  deplore. 
The  taking  away  into  Babylon,  and  the  turning  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  were  epochs  the  most  important  in  the  Church's 
history — the  one,  dark  and  dreary,  when  the  weeping  prophet 
poured  out  liis  lamentations  in  the  climax  of  pathos — the  other, 
a  day  of  gladness,  the  Pisgah  height,  from  whence  the  prophets 
saw  and  depicted  in  such  glowing  words  the  glory  of  the  latter 
days. 
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Under  the  Christian  dispensation  these  alternations  are 
equally  visible.  Pentecost!  How  many  teeming  thoughts 
and  tender  associations  does  it  bring  to  the  Christian  heart ; 
what  lessons  does  it  read  to  the  Church,  a  seal  of  the  Faithful 
Witness,  an  earnest  of  the  Millennium,  a  stimulus  to  effort,  an 
encouragement  to  faith,  and  a  loud  call  to  united  prayer !  We 
have  not  the  data  for  ascertaining  precisely  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  times.  Tlie  addition 
of  thousands  on  a  single  day  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
the  inspired  liistory.  Tlie  unwearying  zeal  of  the  apostles  and 
tlieir  co-laborers,  and  tlie  cheerful  sacrifices  of  all  the  faithful 
in  promoting  tlie  common  cause,  are  every  where  brought  to 
the  surface  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospel  was  fully 
preached  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
churches  were  planted  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  end)racing  the  whole  world  of 
learning,  arts  and  commerce.  The  fiercest  persecutions  served 
only  to  diifuse  it  more  rapidly.  Tertullian  truly  said,  Seinen 
est  sanguis  Christianorum.  The  same  father  said,  (at  the  first 
of  the  third  century,)  "  if  Christians  were  disposed  to  revenge 
themselves  their  numbers  are  ample,  for  they  prevail  not  in 
this  or  that  province  only,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  to  combine  and  forsake  the  Iloman  Empire,  how 
great  would  be  the  loss.  You  w^ould  be  amazed  at  the  solitude 
that  would  follow."  Pliny  complains,  that  this  superstition, 
as  he  calls  it,  had  not  only  overrun  the  cities  in  the  East,  but 
had  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  temples 
were  deserted,  and  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  not  bought 
in  the  markets.  Porphyry  attributes  the  prcA^alence  of  disease 
at  Rome  to  the  great  numbers  of  Christians;  "for,  says  he, 
"since  Jesus  began  to  be  worshipped,  no  man  has  received  any 
public  help  or  benefit  from  the  gods."  It  is  at  least  a  notice- 
able fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  in  the  first  centuries 
was  not  gradual,  but  sudden.  That  period  is  remarkable  for 
the  simultaneous  accession  of  great  multitudes. 

Tlie  favor  of  the  Church's  head  so  largely  dispensed  in  times 
of  trial  was  withdrawn  when  she  was  taken  under  the  shadow 
of  imperial  patronage.     Then  Satan  was  permitted  to  execute 
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his  master-device,  and  Anti-Christ  reigned,  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints.  The  witnesses  were  slain  and  scarce  a 
remnant  of  the  wilted  fruits  of  Pentecost  was  discernible. 
But  even  in  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  great  preparatory 
processes  were  being  wrought  by  Him  "whose  way  is  in  the 
sea."  God  had  not  even  then  forgotten  to  be  gi'acious.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bohemia  reckoned  its 
eighty  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
Baal.  Wickliife,  "the  morning  star  of  the  reformation," 
unsealed  the  Bible  in  England.  In  the  next  century  Huss  and 
Jerome  went  to  the  stake  as  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  the 
fires,  lighted'  by  their  martyrdom,  burned  on  till  Luther 
stepped  upon  the  stage  and  inaugurated — Tup:  Beformation. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  mingled  with  true  religion,  in  the 
great  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  much  that  was  merely 
political,  ^ut  it  is  wholly  misunderstood  when  we  fail  to  regard 
it  as  a  spiritual  movement,  deep  and  wide-spread,  in  which 
many  thousands  were  added  to  the  Church,  of  such  as  shall  be 
saved.     Copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  convincing  and  con- 
verting souls,  were  experienced.    The  Reformation  was  another 
tiling  altogether  than  a  mere  protest  against  the  corruptions  of 
Rome.     Luther  did  more  than  preach  against  indulgences  and 
expose  the  looseness  of  priests  and  nuns.     Calvin  had  other 
work  than  to  defend  the  Divine  decrees.     Tlie  correspondence 
of  these  two  Reformers  show  that  much    of  their  time  was 
taken  up  in  directing  the  inquiring,  consoling  the  tempted,  and 
doing  precisely  the  labor  which  now  devolves  upon  a  minister 
in  a  season  of  revival,  and  much  of  their  published  writings 
was  intended  for  this  purpose.    They,  with  their  compeers,  felt 
themselves   employed   in  the   work   of  God,  recognized   the 
presence  and  life-giving  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  put  forth  their 
efforts  to  bring  the  truth  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  in 
simple  dependence  upon  this  heavenly  agent.      It  was  as  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  political  movement  that  the  Reformation 
was,  in  spite  of  rack  and  fagot,  firmly  established  within  less 
than  forty  years  after  its   beginning,  in   Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  the  British  Isles.     It  was  essentially 
and  pre-eminently  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  converts 
13 
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to  the  trutli  were  multiplied  as  the  dew  of  the  morning,  and 
popery  was  smitten  with  a  paralysis  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered. 

Passing  over  many  things  which  invite  remark,  we  come  to  the 
first  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  evangelical  piety  seemed 
to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  point.  Moderatism  was  rife  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  laxity  in  doctrine  and  practice  prevailed 
to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  established  Church  of  England, 
and  among  tlie  Dissenters  there.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  the  English  Non-conformists  of 
a  former  day,  seemed  well  nigli  extinct.  A  writer  of  the  time 
refers  to  family  prayer  as  a  custom  entirely  neglected  by  men 
of  any  business  or  station.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  wrote,  in  1710, 
that  "there  were  more  atheists  among  the  fine  ladies  than 
among  the  lowest  sort  of  rakes."  Ignorance  and  drunkenness 
were  the  predominant  qualities  of  the  working  classes  in 
England ;  licentiousness  and  infidelity  of  the  higher.  Bishop 
13utler  wrote,  in  1736,  "  It  is  come,  I  know  not  liow,  to  he 
taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so 
nmcli  as  a  subject  of  inquiry;  but  that  it  is  now  at  lengtli  dis- 
covered to  be  fictitious.  And,  accordingly,  they  treat  it  as  if 
in  the  present  age  this  was  an  agreed  point  anu^ng  all  people 
of  discernment,  and  notliing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicvde,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
reprisals  for  its  liaving  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the 
world."  About  the  same  time  Montesquieu  protested  that  the 
"English  had  no  religion  at  all;  that  lie  had  not  enough  for  his 
own  countrymen,  but  too  much  for  the  upper  strata  of  English 
society."  Bishop  Burnet  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
that  "they  were  unac(piaintcd  with  the  Bible,  and  did  not 
even  know  the  Church  Catechism."  Their  fox  hunting  and 
card  playing,  aiul  other  conformities  to  the  world,  are  remarked 
by  all  writers  of  the  times,  and  even  as  late  as  1780,  Cowper, 
who  was  surely  not  censorious,  said, 

Except  a  few  witli  Eli's  spirit  blest, 
Hoplini  and  Phineas  describe  the  rest. 

In  the  American  Colonies  irreligion,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
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not  so  general  or  so  extreme  in  its  manifestations;  yet,  the 
Puritanism  so  prominent  in  the  first  settlers  had  in  great 
measure  declined,  and  the  daughter  was  closely  copying  after 
the  mother. 

And  who  could  have  thought  that  this  was  hut  the  dark  hour 
before  the  dawn  !  God  was  now  raising  up  Whitfield  and  the 
Wesley s  in  England,  and  Edwards  and  the  Tennents  in  America, 
to  do  a  great  work  for  the  Church.  Through  their  labors  vast 
numbers  of  formahsts  and  liypocrites  in  the  Church,  and 
careless  hardened  men  in  the  world,  were  brought  to  newness 
of  life.  President  Edwards  says  of  Northampton,  "  so  far  as 
I,  by  looking  back,  can  judge,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  at  least  of  four  persons  in  a  day,  or  near  thirty 
in  a  week,  take  one  with  another,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  declare  anything  that  appears  to  me 
probable  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  I  hope  that  more  than  three 
hundred  souls  were  savingly  l)rought  home  to  Christ  in  this 
town  in  the  space  of  half  a  year,  (how  many  more  1  don't 
guess,)  and  about  the  same  number  of  males  and  females." 
Whitfield  says  of  his  labors  at  the  Tabernacle,  ''Three  hundred 
and  fifty  awakened  souls  were  received  in  one  day,  and  I  believe 
the  number  of  notes  (from  inquirers)  exceeded  a  thousand." 
Of  his  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin,  who  certainly 
cherished  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  evangelical  truth,  bore  this 
remarkable  testimony:  "It  was  wonderful  to  seethe  change 
soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being 
thoughtless  and  indiiferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  was  growing  religious ;  so  that  one  could  not  walk 
through  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sung 
in  diff'erent  families  in  every  street." 

God,  by  the  cff'orts  of  these  men,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion,  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
which  is  felt  till  the  present  day.  Especially  has  our  country 
been  blessed  with  many  and  precious  "  times  of  refreshing," 
two  of  which  have  been  general,  one  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  other  in  1830,  in  all  of  which  large 
numbers  have  been  hopefully  converted. 

The  fact  brought  distinctly  before  us  by  the  above  summary 
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is,  that  Gad's  mode  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  his  Church 
is  not  by  gradual  accretions,  but  by  tlie  addition  of  vast  mul- 
titudes at  once,  and  copious  outpourings  of  his  grace  upon  ex- 
tensive districts  of  country.  In  the  same  way  it  is  again  and 
again  declared  in  prophecy,  that  the  latter  day  glory  will  be 
brought  about.  There  are  reasons  for  this  way  of  dealing, 
some  at  least  of  which  we  can  readily  perceive,  but  on  the 
discussion  of  wliich  we  cannot  now  enter. 

"We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  great  awakening  so  generally 
diffused  through  our  country.  This  movement  diifers  in  some 
respect»  from  most  of  the  previous  revivals  which  the  Church 
has  experienced,  not  that  it  is  the  work  of  "another  spirit," 
but  only  a  different  administration  of  tlie  same  Spirit.  Let  us 
attempt  to  bring  out  its  distinguishing  features. 

1.  Its  extent  is  not  t]ielea»t  remarkable  of  its  characteristics. 
It  is  not  Nortliern,  nor  Southern,  Eastern  nor  Western ;  it  is 
not  metropolitan  nor  rural,  but  the  Spirit  has  been  poured  out 
upon  all  our  country  in  every  part  of  it-  Even  where  there  are 
no  ingatherings  to  the  Church,  the  attention  directed  to 
religion,  the  more  fervid  prayers,  and  more  intense  longings  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  show  that  God's  work  is  being  revived. 
Erom  St.  Paul's  to  the  Elorida  Reefs,  from  the  Imnber  regions 
of  Maine  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  crowded 
city  marts  to  obscure  nooks  in  tlie  country,  the  movement  has 
been  felt.  The  literary  institutions,  both  male  and  female,  with 
their  thousands  of  precious  youths,  wlio  are  to  constitute  the 
society,  and  give  tone  to  the  public  opinion  of  coming  years, 
have  shared  in  the  work.  Crews  of  ships  far  out  on  the  great 
waters  have  been  strangely  blessed.  Clerks  in  stores,  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  in  workshops  and  printing  offices, 
slaves  on  the  plantations  of  our  Southern  States,  dignified 
legislative  bodies,  and  persons  of  all  ages,  classes  and  callings, 
have  felt  the  heavenly  impulse.  President  Edwards  often 
speaks  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  concerned  as  experienced 
through  the  wdiole  country,  but  our  country  now  is  greatly 
different  both  in  population  and  extent  of  territory  from  what 
it  was  then.  And  yet  it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  of  the  America  that  now  is,  what  he  said  of  Northampton 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  "the  whole  town  is  alive  and 
full  of  God ;"  or  what  Harlan  Page  said  of  New  York  in 
1831 :  "The  Lord  appears  now  to  be  coming  down  upon  this 
great  city  to  arouse  his  cliildren  and  to  awaken  sinners. 
Thousands  of  Christians  here  are,  I  think,  praying  as. they 
never  prayed  before.  Conversions  are  occurring  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Churclies  are  daily  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  a 
most  fixed  and  solemn  attention  is  given  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  truth." 

2.  It  is  clearly  and  confessedly  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  was  not  gotten  up  by  "  revival  preachers  ;"  it  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  one  man  or  class  of  men.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  protracted  meetings,  or  pre-concerted  measures. 
It  is  in  no  sense  factitious.  Tliere  were  preparatory  processes 
distinctly  vi8il)le.  Tlie  commercial  panic,  the  eiForts  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  ordinary  labors  of  the 
ministry,  the  activities  of  private  Christians,  and  other  things, 
have  place  as  instrumentalities,  but  as  efficient  causes  they  are 
not  so  much  as  to  be  named.  The  solemnity  visible  in  the 
prayer  meetings,  the  outward  reformation  of  many,  and  the 
actual  conversion  of  others,  show  it  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
"the  Lord's  doing." 

3.  The  order  and  quiet  Avliich  has  marked  this  revival  is 
constantly  spoken  of  in  newspapers  and  in  private  circles,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  previous  works  of  grace.  The 
extravagances  of  manner  and  spirit,  the  animal  excitement, 
the  ebullitions  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  have  been  so 
prominent  in  previous  awakenings,  are  scarcely  discernible  in 
this.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  these  things  has  stopped 
the  mouths  of  adversaries,  and  left  us  no  occasion  to  discuss 
the  question,  how  much  of  these  may  consist  with  the  genuine 
workings  of  grace. 

4.  The  absence  of  sectarian  feeling  is  another  pleasing 
feature.  Christians  have  laid  aside  the  shibboleth  of  party, 
and  both  ministers  and  laymen  have  associated  themselves  as 
brethren  of  one  household,  servants  of  a  common  master,  and 
converged  their  energies,  as  they  never  did  before,  to  the  one 
business  of  saving  souls.     The  elder  brother,  who  would  not  go 
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in  when  lie  heard  the  music  and  dancing  in  behalf  of  the 
returned  prodigal,  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  spirit 
which  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  fol- 
lowed not  with  us,  may  not  yet  be  extinct,  but  has  certainly 
been  kept  in  the  back  ground  in  this  revival.  !Never  have  the 
evangelical  denominations  of  our  country  acted  together  so 
generally,  and  so  harmoniously,  as  in  the  present  work. 

5.  The  respect  shown  to  it  by  the  world  is  a  noteworthy 
characteristic,  and  has  often  been  mentioned.  Tlie  readiness 
of  worldly  men  to  lend  their  aid  in  furnishing  facilities  for  pro- 
moting it,  could  be  illustrated  by  mimerous  instances.  The 
disposition  of  men  to  leave  their  stores,  their  offices  and  work- 
shops, at  the  very  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  to  attend  upon  a 
prayer-meeting,  is  something  new  among  our  enterprizing  and 
money-loving  people.  In  all  places,  public  or  private,  where 
people  are  brought  in  contact  Avith  each  other,  we  hear  it 
spoken  of,  and  that  respectfully.  The  secular  press,  with  a 
unanimity  that  is  unparalleled,  speak  kindly  of  it,  and  devote 
large  space  to  detailing  the  facts  connected  with  it.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  ncAvspapers,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
exhibit  the  public  opinion  of  our  country,  and  do  it  more  fully 
here  than  in  any  other  land,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  in  this 
sign  of  the  times,  an  omen  for  good. 

0.  The  absence  of  opposition,  though  intimately  connected 
with  what  we  have  jnst  said,  deserves  to  be  singled  out  for 
specific  mention.  "These  men  are  full  of  new  wine,"  was  the 
language  in  which  a  thoughtless  world  greeted  the  apostles, 
when  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Accuser  of  the  brethren  let  loose  a  thousand  tongues  of  slander 
upon  Luther  and  his  compeers.  Whitfield  Avas  not  only 
opposed  by  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  avIio  sought  to  disturb 
his  meetings,  but  the  Seceders  of  Scotland,  the  great  body  of 
the  English  Church,  both  Established  and  Dissenting,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  America,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  front  rank  of  opposition  to  his  labors.  They 
gibbeted  him  in  the  public  prints,  denounced  him  in  ecclesi- 
astical judicatories,  shut  him  out  of  their  Churches,  and  did  all 
manner  of  evil  against  him.     But  we  have  fallen  upon  other 
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times.  We  have  no  Jannes  and  Jambres  among  ns.  In  a  way 
most  marvellous,  and  whicli  we  can  explain,  only  by  a  reference 
to  the  direct  putting  forth  of  Divine  restraints  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  all  opposition  is  hushed.  The  few  attempts  to  dis- 
parage it  which  have  been  made  are  positively  too  contemptible 
for  notice. 

7.  We  have  reserved  for  the  last  what  we  regard  as  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  revival — the  prominence  given  to 
social  prayer.  The  words  of  Zechariah  are  literally  verified : 
"Thus  saith  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts,  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass  that 
there  shall  come  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying, 
Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the 
Lord  of  hosts;  I  will  go  also.  Yea,  many  people  and  strong 
nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  pray  before  the  Lord.  Zech.  8:  20-22.  Leaving  their 
business  or  pleasures  in  the  week  day  and  assembling  together, 
not  to  hear  some  great  man  preach,  or  witness  some  pompous 
ceremony,  but  for  the  simple  purpose  of  looking  into  each 
other's  faces  for  sympathy,  and  then  pouring  out  their  hearts 
together  around  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Christians  should  pray,  and  pray  in  concert,  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  these  simple  services  should  be  attended  upon  so  eagerly 
by  sucli  vast  numbers  of  worldly  men,  who  seem  so  intensely 
interested,  and  all  this,  not  the  novelty  of  a  passing  hour,  but 
persevered  in  for  months  without  any  abatement,  but  rather 
perceptible  increase.  Concerted  prayer,  as  an  ordinance  of 
God's  house,  has  not  occupied  heretofore  that  place  in  the 
Churcli,  nor  in  the  estimation  of  Christian  people,  whicli  the 
Bible  assigns  it,  and  which  God  intended  it  should  have.  It  is 
no  where,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  subordinated  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  Were  the  scenes  of  Pentecost  attri- 
butable to  Peter's  preaching?  Tliis  was  an  important  link  in 
tlie  chain,  but  we  must  follow  it  back  to  that  "upper  room,'' 
where  the  apostles,  with  the  women,  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication — The  Model  Prayer-Meeting.  A 
full  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  would  take  more 
space  ,than  we  can  here  devote  to  it,  and  we  dismiss  it  now  with 
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the  single  assertion,  that  the  great  lesson  to  the  churches,  by 
this  revival,  is  the  impoktance  and  power  of  social  prayer, 
which  we  earnestly  hope  the  wliole  of  Christendom  will  have 
the  grace  to  read  and  understand. 

We  do  believe,  and  think  we  can  show,  good  grounds  for 
cherishing  the  conviction  that,  at  least  in  these  United  States, 
we  are  prepared  for  a  state  of  things  in  reference  to  religion, 
of  which  the  present  awakening,  wonderful  as  it  has  been,  is 
only  as  the  twilight  to  meridian  brightness.  We  rejoice 
greatly  in  what  has  been  done,  but  much  more  do  we  rejoice 
in  the  yet  greater  things  which  we  fondly  hope  are  about  to  be 
done.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  see  good  reasons  why  the 
progress  of  the  Church,  in  "former  periods,  should  have  been 
slow ;  why,  after  being  greatly  exalted,  she  should  be  let  alone 
to  sink  into  indifterence  and  worldliness ;  why  she  should  be 
subjected  to  the  fiercest  persecutions ;  why  the  combined  forces 
of  earth  and  liell  should  be  permitted  to  do  their  utmost 
against  her.  But  these  reasons  do  not  appear  to  exist  now  and 
here.  In  what  furnace  are  her  powers  of  endurance  yet  to  be 
tested ;  what  voice  of  slander  has  she  not  outlived ;  what  form 
of  error  has  she  yet  to  confront ;  Avhat  phase  of  infidelity  has 
yet  to  be  abashed  before  her  rebukes  %  She  has  fought  her 
great  battles  and  gained  the  victory  in  every  field,  and  against 
every  foe ;  and  why  should  she  not  now  have  her  promised 
triumph  ?  There  is  not,  at  this  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  a  controversy  which  awakens  general  interest.  The 
doctrines  of  grace — the  leading  principles  of  evangelical  truth — 
are  too  firmly  established  throughout  Christendom  ever  to  be 
overthrown.  Their  diffusion  may  be  hindered,  but  cannot 
again  be  endangered,  and  we  dismiss  every  fear  in  reference  to 
their  ultimate  triumph,  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One. 
There  are  no  perversions  of  the  faith  upheld  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  are  dwindling  and  fast 
losing  their  influence  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  as- 
perities of  sect  are  wearing  away,  and  the  difi'erent  denomi- 
nations no  longer  regard  themselves  as  pitted  against  each 
otlier,  but  rather  as  separate  battalions  under  one  leader  and 
commander.     There  is  now  more  concerted  action,  and  more 
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harmonious  feeling,  among  evangelical  CliriBtians  of  different 
names,  than  there  ever  has  been ;  not  that  they  are  giving  up 
their  denominational  distinctions,  but  they  are  renouncing  ex- 
elusiveness  and  bigotry,  and  that  is  all  we  care  for.  If  we 
look  into  the  political  and  social  condition  of  our  country  we 
can  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  past.  Tlie  attention  of  the  public 
is  not  absorbed  with  any  political  or  social  question,  as  it  often 
has  been  in  previous  years.  It  is  strangely  true  that  men 
cannot  be  interested  in  any  thing  else  than  in  things  that 
concern  them  as  moral  and  accountable  beings.  When  all 
these  things  are  viewed,  in  connection  witli  God's  oft-declared 
purpose  to  convert  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  them  as 
indications  that  "  the  time  to  favor  Zion — yea,  the  set  time — 
has  come." 

Our  soul  glows  with  the  thought,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  designs  to  make  this  country  a  prominent  instrument 
in  bringing  forward  the  latter-day  glory.  It  was  the  bold  ut- 
terance of  a  far-seeing  man,*  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago: 
God  has  already  put  that  honor  upon  the  other  continent,  that 
Christ  was  born  there  literally,  and  there  made  the  purchase  of 
redemption ;  so  as  Providence  observes  a  kind  of  equal  distri- 
bution of  things,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  spiritual  birth 
of  Christ,  and  tlie  most  glorious  application  of  redemption,  is  to 
begin  in  this.  If  he  could  see  our  country  as'it  now  exists,  and 
contemplate  its  relations  to  the  other  governments  of  the  earth, 
how  greatly  would  this  conjecture  be  strengthened.  Our  geo- 
graphical position,  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  our  extent 
of  territory,  our  plentiful  harvests,  our  growing  commerce,  our 
enterprizing  people,  our  free  government,  our  common  language, 
our  educational  facilities,  our  noble  charities,  our  churches  en- 
joying tlie  protection,  but  untrammeled  by  alliance  with  the 
State,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  grace,  our  Missionary 
operations,  our  past  history,  where  the  hand  of  a  benignant 
Providence  is  so  often  and  so  distinctly  visible — all  these  mark 
us  out  for  great  things,  for  a  prominent  place  in  the  future  of 
the  world's  history. 


*  Edwards. 
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We  suppose  that  our  wisest  statesmen  have  not  yet  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  destiny  which  awaits  us  as  a  Christian 
nation.  What  God  intends  to  do  with  the  eifete  and  rotten 
despotisms  of  the  East,  or  with  the  unsteady  and  Gospel-hating 
monarchies  of  Europe,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  only  that  he  will 
overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,  until  they  are  prepared 
for  the  truth.  But  the  revolutions,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  which  will  have  to  be  gone  through  there,  will  not  be 
needed  here.  In  these  respects  our  United  States  arc  ready. 
Tlie  machinery  is  in  working  order.  It  only  remains  that  the 
motive  power  be  applied ;  that  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Power 
animate  every  part,  and  till  to  the  uttermost  every  capacity ; 
that  the  energies  of  the  Church  be  developed  ;  that  every  one, 
from  the  minister  to  the  lowliest  slave,  in  his  own  82)here  and 
place,  obey  the  command  of  the  great  householder,  "go  work 
to-day  in  my  vineyard."  We  do  not  need  another  Gospel ;  we 
do  not  need  a  Spirit  of  more  grace,  or  tenderness,  or  energy ; 
nor  do  we  need  motives  to  action  more  numerous  or  more 
urgent.  We  only  need  that  this  Gospel  be  received  more  fully 
by  God's  people  ;  that  the  Church  be  moulded  more  entirely 
by  it ;  that  they  walk  in  this  light,  and  go  forth  with  cheerful 
hearts,  and  ready  hands,  to  the  work  which  it  assigns  them. 
We  only  need  more  copious  effusions  of  the  same  Spirit,  a  more 
wide-spread  and  permanent  conviction  of  his  personality  and 
power,  and  more  importunate  pleading  for  his  presence  and 
influence.  We  only  need  that  the  motives  furnished  be  felt; 
that  our  souls  be  opened  fully  to  their  influence ;  that  they 
permeate  our  whole  natures,  energizing  every  faculty,  and 
making  each  person,  in  the  station  wliere  Providence  has 
placed  him,  a  burning  and  shining  light.  We  do  not  need 
other  ecclesiastical  organizations,  but  that  the  powers  of  God's 
Church,  purchased  by  his  own  blood,  be  brought  into  full 
exercise;  that  they  be  directed  and  converged,  with  the  full 
tension  of  their  capabilities,  to  the  sole  work  of  glorifying  God 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  up-building  of  Zion's  walls. 
The  world  has  yet  to  learn  what  momentous  results  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  "prayers  and  pains"  of  a  single  man. 
Tlie  moral  force  of  which  even  one  individual  is  capable,  whose 
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heart  is  fired  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  all  whose  energies 
are  concentrated  at  all  times,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
one  thing  of  doing  the  will,  and  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour,  is  an  experiment  we  verily  believe  yet  to  be  tried.  If 
Paul  be  an  exception,  he  is  the  only  one  which  the  history  of 
the  past  affords.  While  his  example  deserves  to  be  studied 
and  followed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  nearly  it  may  be 
copied  by  those  who  are  furnished  only  with  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit,  but  who  certainly  enjoy  brighter  light, 
and  live  in  more  propitious  times.  If  we  have  yet  to  learn 
what  even  one  man  can  effect,  how  can  we  even  conceive  of 
the  results  to  be  produced  by  the  concerted  movements  and 
combined  forces  of  tlie  whole  Church — by  the  milHons  of  loyal 
hearts  and  ready  hands  throughout  Christendom,  or  even  in 
our  own  country!  "When  God  made  the  natural  world,  he 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  but  when  he  comes  to  build  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  he  finds  the  material  furnished  and  workmen 
ready  for  the  labor — materials  which  he  has  furnished,  and 
workmen  whom  he  has  made  ready  by  his  power  and  grace. 
We  repeat  it,  then,  and  we  do  it  with  emphasis,  that  what  the 
Church  now  needs,  is  simply  a  fuller  development  of  the 
energies  which  she  now  has  in  possession.  Let  this  be  realized 
or  approximated,  (as  it  is  now  being  approxhnated,)  and  Zion 
shall  have  put  on  her  strength ;  the  rebuke  of  God's  people 
shall  be  taken  away  from  off  all  the  earth ;  the  glorious  things 
spoken  of  the  city  of  the  living  God  will  be  speedily  realized ; 
her  intended  influence  upon  those  without  will  be  fully 
exerted ;  God's  Kingdom  will  come,  and  the  whole  world  be 
filled  with  his  glory. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that,  under  the  application  of  the 
forces  which  the  Church  now  has,  (always  including  in  our  idea 
of  the  Church,  not  only  ordinances  of  Christ's  appointment, 
but  also  the  presence  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,)  many  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  now  seem  moun- 
tains, will  dwindle  into  mole-liills,  and  many  things  which  we 
now  deplore  in  the  Church  itself,  will  slough  off  and  be  seen 
no  more.  The  wise  physician  expends  his  skill  and  medicine 
upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  does  not  assail  merely  out- 
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ward  manifestation.  This  latter,  though  inconvenient,  or  even 
painful  to  the  patient,  will,  he  knows,  in  due  time  disappear,  if 
the  source  from  whence  it  comes  be  dried  up.  Let  the  minister 
beware  lest  he  speiid  his  stremgth  in  vain,  who  directs  his 
energies  to  excrescences — who  does  only  the  surface  work.  It 
is  the  truth  that  makes  free,  aiid  the  grand  work  of  the  minister 
is  to  hold  forth  the  "Word  of  life.  "By  maliifestations  of  the 
truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  He  may  be  called  to  rebuke  and  to  expose 
corruption,  but  tliis  is  by  no  manner  of  means  his  chief  office; 
lie  is  to  bring  the  truth  in  its  native  force,  and  life,  and  sim- 
plicity, in  direct  contact  with  the  hearts  of  men.  Let  this 
great  work  of  his  ministry  be  done  with  earnest  and  believing 
zeal  by  every  ambassador  of  Christ !  And  let  the  ,many  and 
pressing  motives  resting  upon  all  of  God's  people  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  to  make  personal  and  unceasing  efibrts  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  be  clearly  and  fully  set  before  them !  By 
the  grace  of  God  they  cannot  fail  to  respond,  in  yet  greater 
diligence  and  activity,  than  they  have  ever  put  forth. 

What  God  is  able  to  do,  and  intends  to  do  for  the 
World  through  the  Church,  is  a  thought  which  deserves  to  be 
carefully  pondered  at  this  juncture.  Think  of  the  arm  that  is 
full  of  power;  able  to  accomplish  all  Ilis  purposes,  and  to  fulfil 
all  His  promises,  even  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think ;  of  the  boundless  stores  of 
grace  treasured  up  in  Christ;  the  eflftcacy  of  his  blood;  the 
power  of  his  Spirit ;  his  absolute  dominion  over  all  things  ! 
In  estimating  what  God  can  do,  or  will  do,  we  have  a  more 
sure  guide  than  the  record  of  what  lie  has  done.  With  the 
light  of  inspired  prophecy,  we  can  look  with  open  prospect 
into  the  future  of  the  Church's  history.  It  is  not  like  the  past, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  groaning  under  the  iron 
Avheel  of  power,  overgrown  with  the  rank  weeds  of  heresy,  and 
weighed  down  under  a  load  of  hypocrisy  and  formality  in  her 
own  bosom.  Our  eyes  open  upon  other  scenes  in  looking  to 
the  future.  We  see  Zion  rising  from  the  dust  and  putting  on 
her  beautiful  garments ;  all  organizations  of  error  and  super- 
stitution  swept  away,  and  all  false  doctrines  exploded  and  re- 
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noTinced ;  the  voice  of  strife  brought  low,  and  God's  people 
having  one  heart  and  way,  that  they  may  fear  him  forever. 
We  see  kings,  and  all  in  authority,  bringing  their  glory  and 
exerting  all  their  influence  in  favor  of  pure  religion ;  all  nations 
acknowledging  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel,  and  imbibing  and 
rejoicing  in  its  truths;  converts  gathered  "in  flocks,  as  clouds 
and  as  doves  to  their  windows."  "We  see  all  her  reproach 
taken  away,  the  days  of  her  mourning  ended,  and  all  worldly 
interests  vieing  with  each  other  in  heaping  honors  upon  her. 
We  see  commerce,  wealth,  station,  learning  and  science,  pouring 
their  varied  tributes  into  her  lap.  We  see  her  people  "  all 
righteous,"  piety  pervading  and  controlling  all  secular  business, 
and  the  common  utensils  of  life  dedicated  to  holy  purposes. 
We  see  the  fetters  of  ignorance  broken  from  the  lowliest,  and 
knowledge  increased  in  the  earth.  We  behold  types  of 
Christian  character  diflfering  greatly  from  what  is  now  common, 
the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  the  feeble  shall  be  as 
David,  and  a  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand.  We  see  the 
river  of  grace  widening  and  deepening,  salvation  running  down 
our  streets,  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed 
over.  We  see  the  earth  becoming  abundantly  fruitful,  and 
multitudes  of  the  sore  calamities  which  prevailed  taken  away, 
and  a  universal  blessing  of  God  upon  the  whole  world  of 
mankind  through  the  Church — upon  their  bodies  and  souls, 
upon  their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests;  and  God  shall 
rejoice  over  them,  as  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  his  bride. 
We  hear  songs  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  even  glory 
to  the  righteous ;  yea,  more,  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 
heaven,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
saying,  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  But 
we  cannot  depict  a  hundredth  part  of  what  prophecy  unfolds 
to  tlie  eye  of  faith.  Let  him  that  readeth,  understand!  Let 
these  things  be  studied  more  and  more,  be  engraven  upon  the 
hearts  of  God's  people,  and  stand  forth  as  certainties  towards 
which  their  efforts  and  prayers  should  be  directed !  Our  hope 
reposes  upon  two  immutable  things,  the  Word  and  oath  of  the 
Living  God.     '''As  t/ruly  as  Ilive^  all  the  earth  shall  hejiUed 
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witU  the  glory  of  the  LordP    Hatli  lie  spoken,  and  shall  he  not 
make  it  good? 

It  is  too  early  to  sum  up  the  results  of  a  work  which  is  yet 
in  its  incipiency,  nay,  they  cannot  be  fully  reached  on  earth, 
but  will  doubtless  furnish  mines  of  research,  to  be  fully 
explored  in  the  heavenly  state.  Still,  much  has  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  in  process  of  being  done,  which  can  be  easily- 
noted.  Thousands  of  souls  have  already  been  converted  to 
God — saved  from  hell  and  made  to  taste  the  joys  of  redeeming 
love.  And  if  there  had  only  been  so  much  as  one,  it  would 
have  over-paid  a  million-fold  the  thought,  and  eifort,  and  time, 
which  have  been  expended  in  this  revival.  Thousands  more  of 
worldly,  unconverted  'men,  have  been  impressed  with  the 
thought,  as  they  never  were  before,  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  this  impression  may,  in  many 
cases,  ripen  into  deep  conviction  and  ultimate  conversion. 
Hypocrites  are  seeing  the  sandy  basis  of  their  hopes,  and  are 
seeking  the  sure  foundation.  The  large  numbers  of  young  men 
brought  into  the  Church,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon 
nearly  all  the  Colleges  of  our  land,  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
great  work;  and  Providence  would  seem  plainly  to  design 
crowding  our  Tlieological  Seminaries  so  as  to  meet  the  loud 
and  earnest  calls  for  more  ministers,  with  which  all  the  churches 
have  been  resounding  for  years  past.  God  has  a  great  harvest, 
and  he  is  now  sending  forth  the  laborers  to  gather  it.  Many  a 
drowsy  minister  has  already  been  shaken  out  of  bis  sloth  and 
worldliness;  and  the  sinking  hearts  and  flagging  energies  of 
others,  complaining,  "Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report," 
have  been  revived,  fresh  ardor  lighted  up  within  them,  and 
their  efficiency  increased  an  hundred  fold.  Every  pastor  has, 
without  doubt,  felt  and  mourned  over  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  that  his  labors  were  not 
seconded  by  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  his  own  people.  For 
the  want  of  this  co-operation  on  their  part,  much  of  what  he 
does  is  as  water  spilled  upon  the  ground,  and  much  more  of 
what  he  might  do  is  left  undone.  The  inconsistencies  and 
faithlessness  of  professors,  and  the  backwardness  of  those  who 
are  true  Christians  to  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  duty. 
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have  ever  stood  as  Imge  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  Church's 
progress.  This  hindrance  is  now  being  taken  out  of  the  way. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  rallying  to  the  banner  of  the 
Captain  of  Salvation.  Christians  are  showing  themselves  li'de 
men  and  working  men.  God's  people  are  being  quickened, 
and  their  energies  developed,  after  a  manner  hitherto  unex- 
ampled ;  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  being  improved,  which 
were  formerly  left  to  slip  by  disregarded;  effort  is  being 
pushed  forth  to  the  highways  and  hedges;  places  are  now 
found  accessible  to  Christian  labor,  which  were  thought  barred 
against  entrance.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  missionary 
work,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  which  it  particularly  needed, 
and  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  gathered  after  many  days. 
Bigotry,  sloth,  worldliness,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness  in  the 
Church,  have  received  a  rebuke,  from  which,  we  pray  God, 
they  may  never  recover. 

All  these  are  things  in  which  the  finger  of  God  must  be  seen, 
and  for  which  God  must  be  thanked  by  every  Christian  heart ! 
Let  us  rejoice  in  them,  every  one !  Let  our  mouth  be  filled 
with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing  1  For  what  has 
been  done,  let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage ! 

And  yet,  we  rejoice  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  the  Church  is  manifestly  being  placed, 
for  accomplishing  a  thousand-fold  more  than  has  yet  been 
eff'ected.  Tlie  unrepealed  command  of  her  ascending  Lord  is, 
"go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  She  dare  not  slacken  her  energies  nor  restrain  her 
prayers,  while  so  much  as  one  of  our  race,  however  insigni- 
ficant or  distant,  remains  unsaved.  She  is  now  being  brought 
to  see  her  duty,  to  understand  her  mission,  to  feel  her  respon- 
sibility, and  to  concentrate  her  energies  upon  her  proper  work. 

Here  is  a  vision  for  the  eye  of  faith.  Behold  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  having 
upon  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle, 
and  a  voice  comes  to  him,  ''  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  andrea/p^for 
the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap,  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is 
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THE  OENEEAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1858. 


The  meeting  of  the  highest  judicatory  of  our  American 
Presbyterian  Church  is  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  our 
Theological  journals,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  its  lessons 
more  deeply  on  their  readers,  and  adding  haply  to  the  per- 
petuation of  its  history. 

The  Assembly  convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohui'ch, 
(of  which  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  is  pastor,)  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1858,,  and  was  opened  witli 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Cortland  Van  Eensellaer,  J).  D.,  the 
Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly.  It  met  under  favorable 
auspices.  For  months,  almost  throughout  its  entire  extent,  the 
Churcli  had  been  visited,  if  not  with  the  most  unexampled,  yet 
with  unusual  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  these  seemed 
in  a  measm'e  to  accompany  the  delegates  as  they  journeyed  on 
towards  the  place  of  their  convocation.  Wherever  they  met 
together  in  controlling  numbers,  on  the  steamboats  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  tlie  Alabama,  they  still  engaged  in  those  religious 
services  in  which  they  had  been  occupied  for  so  many  weeks  at 
home, — 'to  their  own  great  enjoyment,  and  the  manifest  good  of 
others.  It  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  for  example,  to  that  band, 
near  a  hundred  in  number,  who  passed  down  the  Mississippi, — 
this  year,  asserting,  by  its  overflowing  floods,  its  right  to  the 
name  '' Father  of  Waters," — that  they  enjoyed  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Memphis^  unusual  religious  services;  that,  by  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Captain,  remunerating  him  by  a  payment 
of  $500  for  his  loss  of  time  and  the  increased  expenses  of  his 
trip,  they  lay  by  over  the  Sabbath  at  Lake  Providence,  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  little  Church  there,  and 
inviting  them  to  their  own  worship  on  board  the  steamer  in  the 
evening.     Well  might  they  "record,"  as  they  did,  with  pro- 
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found  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence,  the  fact,  that  their 
voyage  "has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  and  agreeableness, 
and  that  all  its  incidents  tend  to  awaken  gratitude  to  God, 
pleasant  memories  of  their  Captain  and  his  adjutants,  and  the 
sweetest  recollections  of  one  another,  and  of  the  delightful 
fellowship,  religious  and  social,  which  they  had  enjoyed." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
who,  bent  on  their  hospitable  errand,  boarded  the  boat  as  it 
came  into  port  at  New  Orleans,  to  find  no  one  except  the  boat- 
hands  on  deck,  a  surprise  pleasantly  explained,  when  they 
found  the  passengers  engaged  in  their  last  religious  service 
below.  That  they  came  together  in  a  state  of  mind  so  religious 
and  tender,  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  unusual  harmony  and 
enjoyment  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  most  of  whom  were 
strangers  to  each  other. 


OPENING    SERMON. 


The  Moderator's  sermon,  from  2d  Cor.  13:  11,  "Be  of  one 
mind ;  live  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
with -you,"  and  his  subject,  "Unity,  Peace,  and  Blessedness;" 
"  first  unity,  then  peace,  then  blessedness,"  were  well  suited  to 
heighten  these  feelings.  Deeply  touching  was  his  allusion  to 
the  dead  of  the  last  eventful  year : 

"Fathers,  and  Brethren  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  claim 
your  indulgence  before  closing  this  discourse,  while  I  appeal, 
in  behalf  of  unity  and  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  faithful  dead 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  gone  to  sleep  since  our  meeting  last 
year  in  Lexington.  They  have  done  with  all  the  labors,  strifes, 
temptations,  cares  of  eartli.  They  have  gone  up  to  '  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are 
written  in  Heaven.'  The  venerable  form  of  Father  Moody, 
saint-like  and  lamb-like,  will  never  more  bless  his  brethren 
among  the  springs  of  Pennsylvania.  Auld,  of  Florida,  gifted 
in  mind  and  heart,  and  abundant  in  missionary  labors,  even  to 
the  overburdening  of  a  frail  frame ;  his  body  shall  yet  be  full 
of  vigor,  and  his  crown  wear  the  evergreen  of  Heaven. 
Shannon,  of  Ohio,  earnest  in  life,  was  no  less  earnest  to  depart 
and  to  dwell  beside  the  river  that  makes  glad  the  city  of  our 
15 
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God.  Finley,  of  Alabama,  logicalj  caiididj  opeli-lieftfted)  Was 
wasted  by  disease,  until  his  noble  intellect  became  impaired ; 
but  lie  recovered  his  i-eason  in  the  very  hour  before  his  final 
departure,  and  soared  away  into  fullne&s  of  light*  Edmunds, 
of  New  Jersey,  youthfully  energetic,  with  all  the  clothing  of 
aged  humility,  went  away  in  the  vigor  of  years  into  the  land 
where  work  is  no  more  toil.  Dear  Daniel  Baker,  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  with  his  tongue  of  truth  and  lieart  of  flame,  shall 
no  more  preach  Jesus  on  earth,  either  in  the  new  or  in  the 
'blessed  old  States;'  but  hundreds  of  stars  shall  flash  the  light 
of  Christ's  glory  from  his  crown  of  rejoicing.  Deruelle  was 
struck  down  by  the  visitation  of  God  in  the  woods  of  North 
Carolina,  like  a  towering  pine  riven  by  a  thunder-bolt.  Wylie, 
of  Tennessee,  wa^  wrapped  away  from  these  scenes  of  dark- 
ness in  the  holy  mystery  of  a  sorrowM  and  unsearchable 
Providence.  Brown,  descended  from  that  noble  spiritual 
ancestry  of  Virginia,  which  is  loftier  than  the  boast  of  worldly 
genealogy,  has  gone  to  the  fellowship  of  'the  first-born  of 
every  creature.' 

On  Ganges'  banks,  '  where  every  prospect  pleases,  anct  only 
mail  is  vile,'  behold  a  company  of  beloved  missionaries 
awaiting  death  with  meek  and  undaunted  spirit,  before  the 
double  threatenings  of  Brahma's  vengence,  and  the  false 
prophet's  curse.  Tlie  s^erene  dig-nity  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  in  the  hour  of  danger,  exacts,  as  with  the  authority  of 
their  king,  forbearance  from  the  wonted  personal  indignities. 
The  last  prayer  is  offered  from  submissive  and  exultant  hearts, 
and,  incense-like,  it  is  wafted  to  heaven,  while  the  dark  smoke 
of  murderous  musketry  palls  the  dead  bodies  of  Freeman,  and 
Campbell,  and  McMullin,  and  Johnson.  Blessed  followers  of 
the  martyred  Stephen !  Before  ye  '  fell  asleep,'  saw  ye  not 
'  th'C  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God?' 

All  these  ministers  of  the  Church,  with  a  score  of  others,  not 
less  faithful,  who  have  died  during  the  year,  and  whose  me- 
morials will  survive  the  scrolling  up  of  time,  admonish  all  of 
us,  who  remain,  of  our  duty  and  our  doom — of  the  Divine  coti- 
tingencies,  which,  in  another  year,  may  make  as  strange  se- 
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lections  of  death — unexpected  always  to  the  living,  but,  by- 
God's  grace,  made  welcome  to  the  dying. 

Fathers  and  brethren!  Know  we  not,  that  these  departed 
servants  of  Christ,  could  they  return  to  earth,  would  'seek 
peace  and  pursue  it?'  Oh !  how  the  visions  of  heaven  nurture 
unity  and  love !  Soon  our  own  earthly  labors  will  end,  and  we 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  with  guarded  repose,  until  the  resurrection. 
For  ufl,  pastoral  relations,  church  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  will  very  soon  be  no  more.  In  the 
name  of  mortals  ready  to  be  transfigured  into  immortality, 
in  the  name  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in  the 
name  of  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  Lord  of  all, 
'  whose  blood  speaks  better  things  than  the  blot>d  of  Abel,'  I 
beseech  you  to  be  united  in  the  truth,  and  to  love  one  another. 
^  Be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you.'  " 

ELECTION  OF  MODERATOR  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Assembly  was  organized,  and  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  Moderator.  Dr.  William  A.  Scott,  of  California,  receiving 
106  votes ;  Dr.  George  Howe,  of  South  Carolina,  58  votes ;  and 
Dr.  R.  L.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  38  votes.  Dr.  Scott  was  declared 
elected,  and,  with^  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice.  The  Rev.  D.  X.  Junldn,  D.  D.,  L.  J. 
Halsey,  D.  D.,  and  Revs.  E.  E,  Seelye  and  E.  Emerson,  were 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Temporary  Clerk.  Tlie  vote  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin  to  this  office. 

Two  new  Synods  were  reported  by  the  Stated  Clerk  as 
having  been  organized  during  the  year — the  Synods  of  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Southern  Iowa;  and  two  Presbyteries — the 
Presbyteries  of  Highland  and  of  Platte;  making  the  whole 
number  of  Synods  33,  and  of  Presbyteries  157.  AU  the  Synods 
were  represented  in  this  Assembly,  and  all  the  Presbyteries 
except  23 — of  these,  5  are  in  foreign  countries,  and  3  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  representation  in  the  Assembly  was 
general  from  all  pi^ts  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  149 
ministers  and  99  elders — 248  in  all.  The  number  of  ministerial 
delegates  was  only  one  less  than  last  year.    The  elders  did  not 
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equal  in  numbers  the  eldership  of  last  year  by  29  names.  Yet, 
it  was  especially  gratifying  that  so  large  a  convocation  should 
have  assembled  at  so  distant  a  point,  and  at  a  place  respecting 
which  there  were  some  wholly  unfounded  fears  as  to  its  insa- 
lubrious climate  at  that  season,  notwithstanding  the  abundant 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  To  this  point,  the  brethren  of  the 
Assembly  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  from  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin  and  California,  as  well  as  from  the 
nearer  Southern  States,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  that 
they  were  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  brother  from  San 
Francisco,  most  of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  frontier  cities, 
who,  at  home,  looks  upon  Asia  across  the  Pacific,  who  had 
travelled  more  than  5,000  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  who  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  Moderator's  chair,  in 
the  city  and  church  of  his  former  residence  and  labors, — a 
source  of  gratification  doubtless  to  liimself,  and  to  the  people 
of  his  former  charge. 


HONORARY   TITLES. 


jr; 


On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  it  was  resolved,  that  no 
other  titles  except  those  of  "minister  and  elder"  should  be 
used  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Assembly,  a  motion  which  also 
prevailed  in  the  Assembly  of  1854,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
same  gentleman.  Some  discussion  was  afterwards  had  as  to 
the  question,  whether  the  rule  of  the  House  in  regard  to  titles 
is  applicable  to  persons  nominated  for  Directors  of  Theological 
Seminaries ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  generally  conceded,  although 
no  vote  was  taken,  that  it  was,  and  that  these  persons  be  de- 
nuded of  their  titles  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly. 


PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 


l\. 


Rev.  Dr.  McKinney  nominated  Pittsburg  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly ;  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  in  behalf 
of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Cincinnati,  nominated 
the  latter  citv.  Rev.  David  Stevenson  nominated  the  Tliird 
Church,  of  Indianapolis;  Rev.  Dr.  McIlA^ine  nominated  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  An  animated  and  good  humored  discussion 
arose  between  the  advocates  of  these  several  cities,  exhibiting 
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considerable  skill  and  agility  in  "parry  and  thrust,"  on  the  part 
of  these  several  gentlemen.  Pittsburg  was  a  great  city,  the  seat 
of  Presby  terianism  of  old  time,  by  the  side  of  an  important  Theo- 
logical School,"  and  if  it  was  "  smoky,"  as  alleged,  the  smoke  was 
a  sign  of  superior  enterprise  and  industry,  and  showed  it  to  be 
the  very  place  for  the  meeting  of  a  working  church,  and  was 
eminently  healthy.  Cincinnati  was  a  greater  city,  the  queen 
city  of  the  West,  exceedingly  central,  accessible  by  multi- 
tudinous railroads,  able  to  accommodate,  and  free  from  smoke. 
Tlie  advocate  for  Indianapolis  contended,  that  this  city  was  still 
more  free  from  smoke,  was  far  more  central  even  than  Cincin- 
nati, that  railroads  from  every  place  centered  there,  that  it  was 
a  beautiful  little  city  and  of  great  hospitality,  that  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  could  be  accommodated  near  the  church,  that 
this  venerable  body  had  already  sat  twice  in  Cincinnati,  and 
that  it  would  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  Presby  terianism  if 
it  should  next  hold  its  sessions  there.  This  brief  tournament 
was  soon  finished,  and  whether  from  the  ability  and  valor  of 
the  last  combatant,  or  for  the  weighter  reason  that  its  meeting 
might  now  be  justly  claimed  by  that  region  of  the  Church,  the 
Assembly  resolved  to  hold  its  next  annual  sessions  at  Indian- 
apolis— the  vote  being  for  Indianapolis,  142;  for  Cincinnati, 
24;  for  Kochester,  22;  for  Pittsburg,  21. 


I 


FUND  FOR  DISABLED  MINISTERS. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees,  as  to  the  "  Fund  for  Disabled 
Ministers  in  need,  and  the  needy  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
deceased  Ministers,"  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sys- 
tematic Benevolence.  The  Report  states,  that  from  May  1, 
1857,  to  May  1,  1858,  relief  had  been  granted  to  8  ministers, 
20  widows,  and  two  families  of  orphans.  The  disbursements 
have  been  $2,750,  being  rather  more  than  $90  to  each  person. 
Though  many  churches  neglect  giving  to  this  charity,  the 
receipts  have  been  as  large  as  in  former  years.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  the  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Junkin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevo- 
lence, and  unanimously  adopted:  1.  "Resolved,  That  this 
General  Assembly  most  earnestly  requests  the  Presbyteries  and 
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Church  Sessions  to  see  to  it,  that  in  every  church  a  collection 
be  made,  every  year,  for  this  fund,  and  forwarded  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  General  Assembly,  at  Philadelphia.  2.  Eesolved, 
That  every  minister  in  our  connection  be  requested  to  present 
this  cause  to  his  charge  at  least  once  a  year,  and  ask  for  the 
gifts  of  the  people  in  aid  of  the  fund." 

This  is  a  charity  which  ought  to  receive  more  largely  than  it 
has  yet  done,  the  bounties  of  the  Church.  Some  Synods  may 
have  organizations  of  their  own,  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
ministers,  or  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  service  of  Christ.  There  are  few  persons  who  more  truly 
deserve  the  kindness  of  the  people  of  God,  than  he  who  has 
worn  out  his  life  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  upon  a 
scanty  pittance,  and  is  left  in  sickness  or  age  without  any 
pecimiary  resource.  And  the  change  which  comes  over  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman  when  he  is  removed,  is  often  extremely 
sad.  She  moves  away  from  the  conspicuous  place  in  the  social 
circle  which  she  has  occupied,  and  gives  room  to  another,  going 
often  into  the  deepest  and  most  poverty-stricken  retirement, 
without  bread  for  her  children,  or  clothing  and  sustenance  for 
herself.  If  the  State  pensions  its  soldiers  who  have  worn 
themselves  out  in  her  service,  an  equal  obligation  lies  upon  the 
Church.  It  is  required  by  Him,  who  is  the  widow's  God  and 
Judge,  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless. 


BOAEDS  OF  THE  CHUECH. 
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An  order  of  the  day  was  made  for  the  several  Boards,  and 
they  were  limited  to  two  hours  each,  for  their  own  advocacy  of 
the  interests  committed  to  their  supervision. 

BOARD  OF  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  Musgrave,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  gave  the  House 
the  following  brief  summary  of  its  action  during  the  past  year. 
"  Notwithstanding,"  he  said, "  the  extraordinary  commercial  and 
financial  revulsion  which  had  overtaken  the  country,  producing, 
for  a  time,  an  almost  total  suspension  of  business  of  every 
kind,  and  bringing  bankruptcy  to  thousands,  the  Board  have 
been  able  to  prosecute  the  work  entrusted  to  them  with 
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ordinary  success.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  the  general  gloom 
began  to  disperse,  than  the  contributions  to  their  treasury 
largely  increased.  In  the  month  of  February  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year 
by  $5,000.  The  Board  have  increased  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries by  20 — making  the  total  number  now  employed  by 
them  610.  The  appropriations  for  the  past  year  are  slightly  in 
advance  of  those  made  during  the  one  preceding  it,  owing  to 
the  enlarged  field  of  operation  occupied.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  are,  $105,277  52 ;  the  entire  disbursements  for  the 
same  period  are,  $104,153  67.  Tlie  receipts  of  the  Board  are 
considerably  above  the  record  of  any  previous  year,  and  this 
increase  is  not  the  result  of  individual  bequests  so  much  as  of 
the  contributions  of  the  various  churches.  The  excess  of 
income  the  past  year  over  any  preceding  one,  is  above  $8,000. 
An  average  reduction  of  $3  had  been  made  in  the  appro- 
priation usually  made  to  each  missionary,  in  view  of  the  em- 
barrassments of  business ;  but  the  churches,  in  which  they  had 
labored^,  increased  the  amount  which  they  contributed  to  their 
salary,  so  that  the  salaries  actually  received  by  those  engaged 
in  missionary  labor  averaged  $500. 

The  reports  from  the  Missionary  churches  indicate  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  There  is  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  revival  of  the  Church,  and  an 
awakening  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  missionary  field. 
Although  the  fruits  are  not  reported  to  this  Assembly,  it  can 
be  confidently  stated,  that  such  an  extensive  interest  in  the 
subject  of  religion  has  never  been  witnessed." 

Dr.  D.  McKinney,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic 
Missions,  presented  to  the  Assembly  the  following  resolutions 
in  relation  to  the  above  mentioned  report : 

1.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  deepest  gratitude  of  this  Assembly  is 
due  to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodness,  that  during  a  year  of 
great  financial  embarrassment,  he  has  disposed  and  enabled  his 
people  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  Board,  making  the  annual 
period  to  close  happily  with  an  increase  in  funds  and  of 
laborers. 

2.  Besolved,  That  the  Assembly  rejoice  in  the  increase  of 
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contributing  churches ;  and  now  cherish  the  hope  that,  by  due 
effort,  all  may  ultimately  be  induced  to  do  their  part  in  the 
work. 

3.  Mesolved^  That  the  Assembly  give  devout  and  hearty 
thanks  to  God,  for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  upon  our  Mis- 
sionary churches,  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  his 
beloved  Zion. 

4.  Resolved^  That  while  the  Board  have  prudently  made 
their  appropriations,  still  the  want  of  funds  is  such,  and  the 
demands  so  great  and  numerous,  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  work  which  can  scarcely  be  attempted,  and  that  the  As- 
sembly regrets  that  a  large  portion  of  funds  should  still  be 
absorbed  by  unproductive  churches.  Some  that  remain  feeble 
from  year  to  year,  it  is  well  known,  are  like  hives,  which  send 
forth  their  annual  swarms.  But  all  are  not  such.  Presbyteries 
should  look  into  this  and  cease  to  recommend,  or  should  unite 
two  or  more  churclies  in  one  charge,  thus  husbanding  both 
men  and  means  for  labor  in  productive  regions. 

5.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  magnitude  of  the  cause,  the  adaptation 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  useful  labors  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  call  for  laborers  increasing  with  the 
country's  increase,  demand  of  the  Assembly  vastly  increased 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  funds  and  to  multiply  the  laborers.  The 
field  is  the  world,  but  the  part  of  the  field  specially  entrusted 
to  this  Church's  care,  comprises  the  States  and  Territories 
where  God  has  given  her  a  being. 

6.  Resolved^  Tliat  in  view  of  the  happy  working  and  bright 
prospects  of  the  scheme  of  systematic  benevolence,  the  As- 
sembly suggest  to  the  Board  the  propriety  of  considering  the 
question  whether  the  services  of  an  Associate  Secretary  might 
not  be  dispensed  witli,  and  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
office  be  saved. 

7.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  Assembly  is  pleased  with  the  effort  of 
the  Boai*d  to  increase  the  number  of  itinerating  laborers, 
believing  that  the  system  may  be  extended  to  tlie  great  ad- 
vantage of  sparsely  settled  districts. 

8.  Resolved^  That  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  missionaries,  to  send  in  a  special  report  of  their  labors 
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for  the  use  of  the  Assembly,  is  to  be  deeply  regretted ;  and  that 
in  cases  where  such  failure  is  the  result  of  negligence,  the  Mis- 
sionary has  shown  himself  unworthy,  and  should  not  be  re- 
appointed." 

Dr.  McKinney  introduced  his  resolutions  with  some  pertinent 
remarks :  "  So  far,"  said  he,  "  as  we  are  successful  in  filling 
the  whole  land  with  ministers  devoted  to  their  work,  will  this 
nation  and  the  world  be  blessed.  The  Missionary  brethren 
who  sow  seed  in  our  new  settlements,  give  their  future  charac- 
ter to  States." 

The  first,  second  and  third  resolutions  were  adopted  without 
debate.    The  fourth  resolution  gave  rise  to  some  discussion. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  which  urge 
Presbyteries  to  cease  to  recommend  unproductive  churches, 
and  to  unite  two  or  more  churches  under  one  pastor.  He  con- 
tended that  they  were  virtually  a  discrimination  against  weak 
churches  in  the  old  States,  which  were  poor  by  making  many 
rich.  "Tliey  were  kept  poor  by  the  stream  of  valuable 
members  they  have  all  the  while  been  sending  out  to  new 
countries  to  form  new  churches."  "There  are  two  modes," 
said  he,  "  of  disposing  of  old  and  feeble  people ; — one  is,  that 
of  Christianity,  to  provide  for,  and  take  care  of  them;  the 
other,  that  of  Paganism,  to  give  them  a  gourd  of  water  and 
some  parched  corn,  and  send  them  away  to  die.  His  experience 
taught  him,  that  the  hardest  thing  on  earth  to  kill  is  a  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  would  cherish  every  one  of  our  churches 
as  long  as  there  was  one  brick  upon  another,  or  one  old  woman 
to  go  there  to  worship  God."  Dr.  Musgrave  denied  that  the 
Board  ever  recommended  the  casting  off  churches  because  they 
are  feeble.  The  point  they  had  brought  before  the  Assembly 
is,  that  there  are  many  churches  receiving  aid  that  could  do 
without  it,  and  others  receiving  more  than  is  necessary;  that 
Presbyterial  recommendations  for  aid  are  often  inconsiderately 
and  carelessly  made,  in  many  instances,  private  letters  of 
members  accompanying  the  recommendation,  intimating  to  the 
Board  the  true  state  of  facts.  The  Board  were  aiming  to  do  a 
great  aggressive  work,  but  how  could  this  be  done  when  the 
old  churches  were  absorbing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  ? 
16 
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It  is  an  injury  to  churches  to  help  them  when  they  could  help 
themselves.  It  enervates  them,  and  deprives  them  of  true  in- 
dependence. Dr.  McKinney  mentioned  the  further  fact,  that 
when  the  Presbyteries  appropriate  funds  where  they  are  un- 
productive, it  checks  the  liberality  of  our  people. 

There  is  force  in  these  remarks.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
destro}^  a  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
this  changing  and  migrating  country,  Presbyterianism  should 
die  out  in  localities  where  it  once  existed,  being  in  fact  trans- 
ferred by  the  migration  of  the  chief  part  of  the  flock  to  the 
newer  portions  of  our  country.  There  are  places  in  these 
older  States  where  there  was  once  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
where  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  others,  where  the 
house  of  worship  yet  stands,  but  the  white  congregation  has 
removed.  Our  Presbyterian  youth  are  often  drawn  away  into 
other  folds,  and  they  should  be  followed  in  their  migrations  by 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  or  they  will  be  lost  to  the  Pres- 
byterian name,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  Church  of  God.  Our 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  while  keeping  its  eye  on  the  feeble 
churches  of  the  old  States,  has  its  chief  work  to  do  in  the  new. 
It  is  right  that  their  labors  should  be  scrutinized,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  any  unaccommodating  routine.  New  and 
better  modes  of  accomplishing  the  wants  of  the  Church  will 
often  be  suggested  to  them  from  without,  but  in  their  constant 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  they  are  gaining  a  practical 
wisdom,  in  which  we  mav  well  confide.  * 

An  overture  from  the  Synods  of  Mississippi  and  Texas,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  local  committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
at  New  Orleans,  similar  to  that  at  Louisville,  was  taken  up  and 
discussed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  In  reference  to  this. 
Dr.  Palmer,  who  advocated  the  overture  in  behalf  of  the  two 
Synods,  "desired  to  make  two  preliminary  remarks:  1st,  That 
the  measure  now  proposed  did  not  originate  in  any  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction,  or  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions;  2d,  That  the 
friends  of  the  measure  have  no  desire  to  take  what  is  termed  a 
snap  judgment,  but  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  refer  it 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
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He  supposed  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  entirely 
united  in  the  principles  upon  which  her  operations  are  con- 
ducted ;  but  that  it  might  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
review  her  policy,  and  improve  her  method  of  applying  those 
principles. 

He  would  lay  down  the  proposition,  that  the  Church  should 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  particular  field  she  desires  to 
overtake  and  evangelize.  It  was  but  lately  that  the  Allegheny 
range  frowned  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  was  the  boundary 
beyond  which  we  scarce  looked.  But  yesterday,  as  it  were, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  the  nil  ultra  of  all  enterprise, 
and  seemed  the  eternal  limit  to  further  progress;  when 
suddenly,  from  causes  which  no  human  forecast  would  have 
conjectured,  and  which  he  need  not  now  recite,  by  one  tremen- 
dous bound  we  planted  our  feet  upon  the  farthest  verge  of  our 
continent,  and  California  was  added  to  the  galaxy  of  States. 
The  American  Eagle  dipping  one  wing  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
other  wing  in  the  Atlantic,  now  soars  supreme  over  the  whole 
continent. 

Our  preacher  of  the  Centennary  Sermon,  (Dr.  Yan  Ren- 
sellaer,)  had  alluded  to  the  time  when  the  Alleghenies  formed 
the  dark  barrier,  beyond  which  our  religion  and  our  civili- 
zation had  not  ventured.  But  that  day  is  long  since  past.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  even  do  not  bound  the  field  of  our  enterprise. 
^The  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours.'  The  Church  should 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  field  of  her  operation. 

In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  great  work  of  the  Church  was 
about  its  very  cradle.  Soon  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Gentiles  had  its  centre  in  Antioch.  In  the  third  part  of  the 
first  century,  the  Patriarch  Apostle  John  established  his  seat 
at  Ephesus,  where  he  could  oversee  the  young  plantations  of 
the  Church ;  and  it  is  needless  to  recite  how  soon  the  city  of 
Rome  and  the  city  of  Constantinople  were  made  similar 
centres. 

Mr.  Moderator,  continued  the  speaker,  I  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  city  of  Kew  Orleans,  in  reference  to  its  relations  to  the 
whole  region  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Who  can  tell  how 
soon  (by  some  of  the  operations  of  natural  causes,  or  by  the 
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irresistible  current  of  events),  the  whole  of  that  Gulf  and  its 
surroundings  shall  be  ours?  Look  at  the  relations  of  New 
Orleans  to  Texas,  that  vast  commonwealth,  out  of  which  five 
new  States  will  soon  be  formed.  Look  at  its  relations  to  that 
country  which  of  late  has  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  of 
our  citizens — Central  America.  Sir,  we  may  regard  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  a  vast  speaking  trumpet,  and  New  Orleans  its  mouth- 
piece, where  the  least  whisper  is  propagated  to  the  farthest 
regions  watered  by  it,  in  tones  that  reverberate  to  every  part 
of  our  continent.  Tlien  think  how  important  is  this  position 
for  aggressive  movements.  Feeble  as  our  Church  is  in  this 
place,  and  burdened  as  we  are  with  labors,  we  are  willing  to 
assume  still  heavier  burdens,  if  it  may  advance  the  cause  of 
our  beloved  Master  and  His  blood-bought  Church.  I  but 
throw  out  these  suggestions,  and  will  not  enlarge  upon  them. 

I  wonder  at  the  sagacity  of  the  early  traders-— at  the  unerring 
instinct  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  guided  in  the 
location  of  settlements,  which  afterward  expanded  into  such 
cities  as  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis  in  the  far  West,  and  New  Orleans. 
When  Bienville  selected  the  site  of  this  city,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  such  a  prophetic  instinct,  that  were  he 
permitted  to  rise  and  appear  among  us  this  day,  he  would  not 
even  be  surprised. 

We  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  take  possession  of  this  city, 
to  plant  their  banner,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  grand  centres 
of  their  operations,  as  it  is  already  one  of  the  greatest  centres 
of  commercial,  social,  and  (we  will  hope)  of  Christian  influence. 

Tlie  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one.  She  undertakes,  as  a 
unit,  to  spread  the  Gospel  all  over  the  world,  and  preach  it  to 
every  creature.  That,  I  take  it  to  be  her  great,  her  imperative 
duty,  and  her  unchangeable  purpose.  If  that  be  the  doctrine, 
I  desire,  here  and  now,  to  say,  that  if  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  intends  to  occupy  this  particular 
ground  to  accomplish  this  work,  she  must,  in  some  important 
particulars,  change  or  modify  her  plans. 

In  all  our  Domestic  Missionary  fields  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  work  outside,  and  if  this  Board  does  not  modify  its 
plans,  it  will  be  left  behind,  or  will  become  merely  a  local 
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Board.  In  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  for  example,"  he  con- 
tinued, "nearly  $9,500  are  reported  in  the  minutes  as  having 
been  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions  during  the 
year  1857.  But,  according  to  the  Keport  of  the  Board,  only 
about  $1,900,  less  than  $2,000,  passed  through  its  treasury. 

At  this  moment  the  Synod  of  Mississippi  employs  Dr.  James 
Smith,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000— -which  alone  i*s  more  than  all  they 
are  credited  for  as  having  contributed  to  Domestic  Missions. 
Very  lately,  in  response  to  an  appeal  in  this  city,  they  gave  at 
one  time  to  this  Board  $500.  A  few  days  later  we  were 
obliged,  in  a  sudden  emergency,  to  raise  $500  more,  and  it  was 
done. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  total  raised  for  Domestic 
Missions,  and  our  contributions  as  reported  by  the  Board,  is  no 
evidence  of  disloyalty  to  the  Board,  but  shows  that  our  own 
local  necessities  are  the  most  urgent.  If  the  Board  is  unable 
to  act  more  for  this  region,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  look,  first, 
to  God — and  secondly,  to  ourselves. 

It  may,  by  some,  be  thought  that  this  measure  will  prove  an 
entering  wedge  to  wide-spread  change ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Grant 
that  a  committee  is  established  here,  and  another  in  St.  Louis, 
and  others  at  other  points.  Tlie  unity  of  the  Church's  ope- 
rations will  be  strengthened  rather  than  impaired,  if  they  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  parent  Board ;  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  these  various  agencies,  we  shall  concentrate  energies 
upon  those  points  which  could  never  otherwise  be  called  in 
action. 

Mr.  Moderator,  I  thank  God  that  I  was  born  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church !  I  rejoice  that  there  is  a  Church  which  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  age — an  age  for  large  plans  and  great 
purposes ;  an  age  when  there  is  no  time  to  sit  down,  fold  our 
hands,  and  let  red  tape  rule.  To  Christ  the  Lord  is  given  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a  possession.  It  is  His  kingdom,  and  we  must  gird 
up  our  loins,  arm  for  the  fight,  and  go  forth  to  win  it  to  the 
Saviour. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  lofty  and  noble  utterances  of  my 
brethren  upon  this  platform,  urging  the  Church  forward  in  her 
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great  work,  I  have  burned  to  speak  the  emotions  that  filled 
my  soul.  Wlien,  too,  the  accounts  were  given  of  the  tre- 
mendous struggle  which  has  convulsed  India,  I  thrilled  to 
think  that  this  is  but  the  revival  of  a  contest  that  was  begun  at 
least  five  centuries  before  Christ  was  born.  In  air  the  historic 
ages  the  Occident  and  Orient  have  been  in  deadly  strife  for  the 
dominion  of  the  world — -tlie  powers  of  darkness  opposed  to 
those  of  light—hoary  prejudice  and  apathy  to  human  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  man  and  human 
progress  on  the  other- — a  contact  between  two  civilizations.  In 
such  a  contact  the  Church  alone  can  mediate. 

I  believe  the  Church  is  panting  for  union,  in  spite  of  all  the 
forebodings  and  the  warnings  which  our  fathers  have  given  in 
this  Assembly.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  young.  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  prejudices  will  be  thrown  aside — when  all 
the  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  finally  will  come 
together,  striving  for  the  same  objects,  and  fired  with  the  same 
hopes,  and  form  one  united  family.  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  I  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  World !  I  hope  to  see  her 
yet  perfect  in  her  unity  and  perfect  in  all  her  parts. 

I  desire  that  all  the  policy  of  the  Church  shall  be  maturely 
considered  and  discussed  in  the  public  prints,  and  let  the  next 
General  Assembly  decide.  I  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  Secretary,  not  weaken  them. 

I  move  to  refer  the  wdiolc  matter  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly." 

To  this  speech  of  Dr.  Palmer,  Dr.  Musgrave,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  made  an  elaborate  and  able  reply. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  proposition,  as  one  tending  to  increase 
the  expense  of  conducting  the  mission-work  of  the  Church ;  as 
complicating  its  machinery,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  a 
knowledge  of  its  entire  fiscal  operations.  The  Presbytery  was 
the  centre  of  influence  established  in  the  field  to  be  occupied; 
it  brought  the  Church  in  contact  with  the  people  to  be  afi'ected 
by  its  operations,  and  had  this  business  entirely  under  its 
control. 

lie  gave  some  statistics,  showing  that  work  was  done  outside 
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the  Board,  even  in  the  old  Synods  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  New  Jersey.  This  proves  that  a  local  committee  does  not 
influence  the  matter  one  way  or  another.  The  multiplication 
of  such  committees  increases  expense;  introduces  confusion; 
divides  responsibility.  It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  Board  respon- 
sible for  engagements  made  by  these  committees.  Besides,  the 
tendency  was  to  converge  to  the  centre  instead  of  to  radiate  to 
the  circumference,  as  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the  speaker 
would  show. 

He  feared  that  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Boards 
of  the  Church,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  would  tend 
to  sectionalize  it.  It  was  now  eminently  conservative,  and  its 
nationality  was  mainly  due  to  its  centralization  through  the 
Boards  of  the  Church. 

When  all  the  neighboring  and  the  distant  regions  shall  be 
ours,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  they  may  do.  With 
the  vast  and  rapid  growth  of  our  nation,  Washington  is  still 
the  Capitol,  and  is  long  likely  to  remain  so.  The  principle 
involved  in  that  fact  applies  to  the  functions  and  the  prospects 
of  the  Board. 

He  thought  the  measure  proposed  has  truly  been  tried  in 
New  Orleans  and  failed — having  resulted  in  embarrassments 
from  which  the  aid,  even  of  the  Board  itself,  Avas  invoked  to 
extricate  them.  The  brethren  at  Louisville  are  willing  to  give 
up  their  committee,  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years;  and  why 
should  our  brethren  here  wish  to  try  an  experiment  which  has 
already  failed.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  w^ell  considered.  It 
has  often  happened,  that  men  have  failed  to  forsee  the  fruit  of 
the  seeds  which  they  have  planted.  You  may  push  the  matter 
farther  than  you  intend  or  wish.  Finding  it  possible  to  get 
along  without  the  parent  Board,  we  may  progress  to  the  point 
of  making  many  new  Assemblies,  and  end  with  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Baird  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  accepted  by 
Dr.  Musgrave,  and  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  be  requested 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  brought  before  this  body  by  this 
overture,  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly  whether,  in  their 
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judgment,  tlie  appointment  of   a  Committee  of  Missions  in 
Kew  Orleans  would  be  wise  and  expedient. 

The  glowing  description  of  the  future  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  by  Dr.  Palmer,  will  seem 
visionary  to  all  who  look  forward  to  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
our  Republic,  but  those  who  believe  in  its  future  integrity 
and  continued  prosperity,  will  hardly  deem  it  extravagant. 
Until  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  1845,  New  Orleans  was  the 
frontier  city  of  these  United  States  in  the  South-west.  Its 
Protestantism  dates  backward  hardly  40  years.  It  greatly 
needs  to  be  strengthened  yet.  But  there  were  men  in  this 
Assembly  who  confessed  that  the  facts  of  our  present  history 
would  have  seemed  as  marvellous  to  them  when  they  first  went 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  these  anticipations  of  the  future. 
The  day  will  yet  come  when  New  Orleans  will  be  a  centre  of 
religious  influence  to  a  wide  region  of  country.  Whether  she 
is  now  prepared  for  this  Conmiittee  of  Missions  the  South- 
western Synods  seek,  will  make  itself  appear,  as  the  public 
mind  of  the  Church  shall  be  turned  towards  this  matter  during 
the  year  to  come. 

BOARD  OF  FOEEIGN  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stanton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
read  his  report,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  all  sources  the  past  year,  (in- 
cluding a  special  contribution  to  repair  the  losses  of  property 
in  India,)  have  been  $223,977  79. 

The  expenditures  have  been  $207,057  50,  (the  sum  specially 
donated  for  India,  $18,112  57,  being  reserved,)  leaving  a 
balance  against  the  Board  of  $1,186  29. 

Thirty  Missionary  laborers  have  been  sent  out  during  the 
year;  twelve  of  these  were  returned  missionaries;  and  ten 
others  are  now  waiting  an  opportunity  to  embark  for  the  fields 
to  which  they  have  been  respectively  designated. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  there  are  nine  missions 
among  the  American  Indians ;  one  to  the  Jews,  and  one  to  the 
Chinese  in  California,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
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There  are  two  in  South  America ;  two  in  Western  Africa ;  one 
in  Siam ;  three  in  China ;  two  in  India,  embracing  fifteen 
stations,  and  extending  over  a  region  of  country  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles ;  besides  which,  pecuniary  aid  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  evangelical  societies  of  Belgium,  Paris,  Geneva 
and  the  Waldensian  Synod. 

Connected  with  the  various  missions  there  are  lYO  Mis- 
sionary laborers  from  this  country ;  64  native  helpers ;  50  prin- 
cipal stations  and  out-stations;  22  organized  clmrches,  and 
nearly  5,000  native  youth  under  Christian  schools  connected 
with  these  missions. 

The  sad  disaster  at  Futtehgurh,  India,  cut  short,  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances  of  suffering  from  the  hands  of  the 
Sepoys,  the  lives  of  eight  missionaries  and  two  of  their 
children ;  others  have  died  on  the  Missionary  field ;  a  loss  of  a 
large  amount  of  property  has  been  sustained  in  India,  and  the 
mission-work  in  China  has  been  partially  suspended,  but  still 
the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  has  shown  manifest  progress  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  when  in  the 
greatest  straits,  the  Board  has  found  relief  in  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  the  Church. 

His  report  concluded  by  the  recommendation  for  adoption, 
by  the  Assembly,  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resol'vedrf  That  we  are  called  upon  as  a  Church,  through  this 
supreme  judicatory  thereof,  to  record  our  special  thanksgivings 
to  God  for  the  favor  which  he  has  shown  us  in  this  department 
of  the  labor  which  His  providence  and  grace  has  committed  to 
our  hands:  First,  In  that,  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled 
monetary  disaster,  the  receipts  of  our  Foreign  Board  nave  been 
larger  than  in  any  former  year,  and  this  without  any  agency 
beyond  the  regular  action  of  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the 
Church  and  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  the  people.  Second, 
In  that,  while  his  hand  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  us,  in  the 
melancholy  death  of  our  beloved  brethren  in  India,  the  same 
has  been  stretched  out  for  the  deliverance  of  the  great  body  of 
on r  Missionaries  and  their  families.  And  third.  In  that,  the 
salutary  effect  upon  the  people  at  large  of  the  death  of  those 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  Mx)hammedan  and  Pagan  cruelties, 
in  awakening  the  Church  to  deeper  humiliation  and  more 
earnest  prayer  for  Zion's  increase,  has  so  signally  illustrated  a 
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proverb  of  primitive  times,  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church." 

2.  Resolved^  That  while  we  are  encouraged  by  the  continued 
liberality  of  the  people  in  their  contributions  to  foreign 
missions,  we  feel  called  upon  to  admonish  the  churches  to  make 
even  greater  sacrifices  in  this  regard,  in  view  of  the  important 
considerations  presented  in  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 
1.  Tliat  they  may  repair  the  great  losses  sustained  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  mission  property  in  India,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $150,000,  only  $25,000  of  which  have  been  re- 
funded by  an  assessment  of  the  British  Government  upon  the 
city  of  Lodiana,  under  circumstances  which  do  not  apply  to 
any  other  case.  And  2d.  That  the  Board  may  promptly 
enter — to  use  their  own  language — "the  new  field  for  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  portions  of  the  earth  heretofore  inacces- 
sible," and  that  they  may  ensure  ''  the  prospective  enlargement 
of  the  Missionary  area  in  those  which  have  been  heretofore  but 
partially  occupied;"  and,  therefore,  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  inferior  judicatories  to  take  such  action  as  shall  bring 
forth  for  this  cause  the  united,  systematic  and  generous 
charities  of  the  Church,  until  all  the  tithes  shall  be  brought 
into  the  storehouse,  and  every  member  of  Christ's  body  shall 
faithfully  exemplify  that  grace  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  in  free- 
will ofi'erings  to  the  Lord's  Treasury. 

3.  Resolved^  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  giving  the  "Foreign  Missionary"  gratuitous  circu- 
lation in  all  our  Sabbath  Schools  which  make  contributions  to 
the  Board;  and  that  all  Church  Sessions  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  aid  in  this  noble  work,  that  the 
children  of  the  entire  Church  may  early  become  interested  in 
the  foreign  Missionary  cause  and  be  trained  in  the  duties  of  an 
active  Christian  charity. 

4.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  great  loss  of  property  sustained  by 
our  Board  in  tlie  Sepoy  revolt,  is  no  discouragement  to  our 
future  work  in  India,  and  that  it  is  tlie  manifest  duty  of  the 
Church  at  once  to  repair  these  desolations ;  and,  with  this  view, 
while  as  a  general  rule  we  should  rely  upon  regular  and  steady 
rather  than  special  contributions  to  all  our  Boards,  the  General 
Assembly,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  earnestly  urge  upon  the  churches,  and  in  particular  upon 
individuals  Avhom  God  has  blessed  with  wealth,  contributions 
to  a  special  fund  wdiich  the  Board  is  endeavoring  to  raise  for 
this  purpose,  now  amounting  to  over  $18,000,  which  contri- 
butions, however,  should  in  no  case  interfere  with  the  regular 
collections  for  the  ordinary  and  progressive  operations  of  the 
Missionary  work. 
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5.  Resolved,  Tliat  the  report  of  the  Board  be  approved  and 
recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

The  venerable  Secretary,  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  then  ad- 
dressed the  House,  in  a  speech  which  exhibited  most  lucidly 
the  operations  of  the  Board,  and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
all  who  heard  him.  We  would  be  glad  to  lay  before  our 
readers  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
diiferent  Missionary  fields,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  his 
closing  words. 

"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  doing  too  much  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Let  the  following  facts  be  considered,"  says  Mr. 
Lowrie,  "in  answer  to  such  objections. 

1.  On  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  aggregate 
collections  of  the  Church  is  made  in  eight  different  columns. 
Add  these  eight  items  together  and  see  what  proportion  that  of 
Foreign  Missions  bears  to  the  whole;  the  sum  for  Foreign 
Missions  is  less  than  four  per  cent. — in  other  words,  out  of 
every  hundred  dollars  raised  by  the  Church,  ninety-six  dollars 
are  expended  for  the  work  at  home,  and  four  dollars  for  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions ! 

2.  Take  another  view.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  Board 
from  the  churches,  is  less  by  twenty  thousand  dollars,  than 
they  would  have  been,  if  each  communicant  had  contributed 
one  cent  a  week.  This  cause  also  receives  many  donations 
from  benevolent  individuals  who  are  not  Church  members. 

Take  a  third  view  of  this  subject. 

During  an  entire  year  there  were  940  churches,  with  55,603 
communicants,  under  the  care  of  437  pastors  or  stated  supplies, 
who  did  not  contribute  to  this  cause  one  cent ! 

There  were  526  vacant  churches,  with  16,128  communicants, 
doing  nothing  for  a  whole  year. 

There  were  126  vacant  churches,  with  8,157  communicants, 
who  made  contributions. 

Thus  we  see  tMt  1,466  churches,  with  71,731  communicants, 
among  whom  are  laboring  437  pastors  or  stated  supplies,  doing 
nothing  for  the  entire  year. 

In  view  of  such  an  exhibition  as  these  statements  present,  I 
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feel  mitch  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  I  did  not  "come  to  tlii» 
Assembly  to  exhott  the  members  to  do  their  duty.  But  placed, 
as  by  God's  providence  I  have  been,  in  the  position  I  now 
occupy-— and  God  knows  it  was  without  my  seeking— it  is  my 
duty  to  spread  these  statements  before  you.  To  me  it  does 
appear,  that  nothing  on  this  side  of  eternity  can  be  more 
solemn  than  is  the  subject  here  presented.  Millions  in  the 
heathen  world  going  down  to  death,  without  having  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  71,000  professing  Christians,  with  437  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  laboring  among  them,  and  yet  not  lifting  a  finger  to 
tell  these  perishing  millions  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  and 
of  that  Saviour  who  groaned  and  died  there  to  save  His 
people  from  their  sins. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  close  ;  but  I  cannot  well  pass  by  without 
noticing  the  terrible  overturnings  of  the  last  year. 

1/  Hie  destruction  of  mission  property,  and  the  private  pro- 
perty of  ooir  Missionary  brethren — schools,  libraries,  apparatus, 
churches,  dwellings — all  destroyed. 

2.  Tlie  death  and  suiferings  of  the  native  Christians. 

3.  Tlie  suiferings  of  our  brethren  confined  in  the  forts  of 
Allahabad  and  Agra,  but  who  were  most  mercifully  delivered. 

4.  Tlie  death  of  our  dear  brethren  and  sisters  after  leaving 
Futtehgurh.  On  this  point  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  say 
anything.  Ten  years  ago,  the  mysterious,  but  doubtless  wise 
providence  of  God,  permitted  a  Missionary,  beloved  by  the 
whole  Church,  and  most  dear  to  me,  to  be  murdered  by  men 
of  violence  and  blood.  That  wound  has  never  ceased  to  bleed. 
But  when  the  sad  intelligence  was  confirmed  of  the  death  of 
these  beloved  Missionaries  and  their  wives,  and  two  infant 
children,  the  intensity  of  that  wound  was  increased  many  fold. 
I  knew  those  brethren  and  sisters  before  they  went  out,  some 
of  them  intimately,  and  we  highly  esteemed  and  loved  them 
all.  The  martyrdom  on  the  China  Sea,  and  the  martyrdom  at 
Cawnpore,  almost  seem  to  me  to  have  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  although  in  reality  there  were  ten  long  years  between 
them.    But  the  same  calmness  in  the  immediate  view  of  death 
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marked  tliem  all.    Tlie  one  casting  back  his  Bible,  wliich  he 
was  then  reading,  into  the  boat,  and  when  thrown  into  the  sea, 
turning  and  swimming  towards  the  boat,  till  sternly  repelled 
by  the  iron  spears  of  his  murderers,  then  calmly  sinking  into 
the  arms  of  death ;  the  others  saying  to  each  other,  '  our  last 
day  has  come,'  engaging  in  prayer,  and   calmly  permitting 
themselves  'to  be   bound,  husband  and  wife   together.     Mr. 
Campbell,  while  thus  bound,  carrying  one  of  his   children, 
while  one  of  the  company  carried  the  other ;  their  care  that 
the  native  Christians  should  escape, — and  even  in  these  trying 
times,  the  ladies  sending  their  good  wishes  to  other  native 
Christians  not  present, — altogether  presents  a  scene  of  moral 
grandeur  which  the  angels  must  have  admired.     He  spoke  of 
incidents  of  recent  martyrdom  in  India.     A  native  Missionary 
tied  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  swords, 
after  the  gun  had  twice  missed  lire.     A  mother  and  her  babe 
left  to  die  and  remain  two  days  unburied,  at  last  flung  into  a 
stream  by  men  of  the  lowest  caste.     He  told  of  the  personal 
loveliness  of  four  ladies  who  were  victims ;  of  four  men  who 
are  not  excelled  by  the  greatness  or  the  excellence  of  any  four 
brothers  in  this  Assembly.     "When  taken,  they  threw  away  all 
weapons,   offering  no  resistance.     Mr.   Mc  Lain,   an   Indian 
planter,  offered  $150,000  for  tlieir  ransom,  and  used  all  other 
possible  means  to  save  them;  but  the  cry  was,  'We  want  not 
money,  but  blood !'     Husband  and  wife  were  tied  arm  to  arm, 
and  carrying  their  infants,  they  were  marched  to  the  place  of 
butchery,   and    received   the    crown    of   martyrdom.    Tlieir 
passage  through  the  dark  valley  was  short.     For  them  we  need 
not  weep;  they  have  joined  that  blessed  and  glorious  circle 
around  the  throne,  where  '  a  great  company,  which  no  man 
can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stand  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands.'    We  know  little 
of  what  is  passing  in  heaven,  nothing,  indeed,  but  what  God's 
word  teaches  us,  but  I  have  thought  it  not  unlikely,  that  the 
Missionary  martyr  of  1847  hastened  to  the  verge  of  heaven  to 
meet  and  welcome  the  Missionary  martyrs  of  1858.     However 
this  may  be,  we  know  they  have  entered  into  their  rest,  that 
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God  himself  has  wiped  away  their  tears,  and  that  the  days  of 
their  mourning  are  ended." 

Deeply  touching  were  these  words  of  our  honored  Secretary ; 
and  especially  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  his  own  martyred  son, 
whose  bones  lie  rolling  under  the  China  Sea,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  pirates.  The  interest  was  again  renewed  by  Mr. 
Painter,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Futtehgurh,  and  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hay,  of  Allahabad,  who  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  rebellion,  had  witnessed  many  of  its 
horrors,  and  who,  with  his  family,  had  narrowly  escaped  a 
cruel  death.  He  spoke  "  of  the  wonderful  fortitude  of  the  native 
Christians.  They  were  placed  in  the  stocks  to  die  by  inches. 
They  were  told  that  they  would  be  mutilated  in  their  ears, 
their  noses,  their  chins,  and  their  lips,  if  they  did  not  deny 
Christ.  All  this,  too,  while  they  knew  not  that  a  European 
Christian  remained  in  all  that  land ;  but  not  one  of  them  re- 
nounced his  faith,  or  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  him ;  while 
many  Europeans  did,  and  even  derided  these  poor  natives  as 
fools  for  not  yielding.  Here  is  proof  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  to 
which  we  can  point  ever  more.  It  is  hard  to  die — harder  still 
to  be  mutilated.  It  is  a  terrible  extremity,  and  multitudes 
preserved  their  lives  by  pronouncing  the  words,  'Tliere  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahommed  is  his  prophet.' "  Dr.  Hewitt 
said,  "The  wail  that  is  heard  from  India  shall  be  turned  into  a 
hallelujah  I"  He  quoted  Heb.  11:  35-38,  in  application  to 
our  Missionary  brethren  of  India,  and  their  flocks.  "  Others  had 
trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment :  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wandered  about 
in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented ;  (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy) :  they  wandered 
in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth."  "Could  I  behold  a  son  of  mine,"  said  he,  "gone  to 
glory,  in  such  white  robes  as  were  given  to  every  one  of  them, 
how  w^ould  my  hallelujahs  arise!"  These  reports  convey  but 
a  faint  impression  of  the  deep  emotion  of  all  who  in  that  large 
church  were  permitted  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  several 
speakers. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION — CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report,  as  presented  by 
the  Uev.  Dr.  Yaii  Rensellaer,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

1.  Of  Ministerial  Education — Candidates. — The  number  of 
new  candidates  received,  103 — making  in  all,  from  the  be- 
ginning, (1819,)  2,630.  Whole  number  on  the  roll  during  this 
year,  385.  In  their  theological  course,  122;  collegiate,  1Y8; 
academical,  83 ;  stage  of  study  not  reported,  6 ;  teaching,  or 
otherwise  absent,  6 ;  total,  385. 

The  aggregate  number  of  candidates  this  year  is  two  greater 
than  last  year ;  the  number  of  new  candidates  is  eleven  more 
than  were  received  last  year — an  increase  that  is  encouraging, 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  decrease. 

8tate  of  the  Treasury, — The  accounts  closed  on  the  18th  of 
April,  which  is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual : 

1.  Candidates'  Fund. — Receipts,  $47,103  07;  balance  of 
last  year,  $2,370  29  ;  total,  $49,473  36.  Payments,  $43,432  35 ; 
balance  remaining,  $6,041  01. 

2.  School  jPt^Ti^.— Receipts,  $5,507  29;  balance,  $36  96; 
total,  $5,544  25.  Payments,  $5,458  20;  balance  remaining, 
$86  05. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Fund. — Balance,''$3  76. 

4.  African  Fund.— RQ(^Qi])%  $83  24;  balance,  $1,387  45; 
total,  $1,470  69.  Payments,  $90  00;  balance  on  hand, 
$1,380  69. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $52,693  60;  total  income, 
$56,492  06 ;  total  payments,  $48,980  55 ;  total  balances,  ex- 
clusive of  the  permanent  African  Fund,  $6,511  52. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Treasury 
of  the  Board  lias  been  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  In  no 
year  has  so  large  an  amount  been  contributed  by  the  churches 
to  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Causes  of  Anxiety  to  Young  Men  and  Gmididates. — As  the 
present  time,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  invites  many  young 
men  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  its  candid  and  sober 
discussion  may  result  in  good.  The  following  are  the  topics 
discussed,  under  this  head,  in  the  Annual  Report: 
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1.  The  want  of  sufficient  piety.  2.  Tlie  want  of  sufficient 
evidences  of  a  Divine  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  3.  The 
want  of  pecuniary  means.  4.  Advanced  age,  beyond  the 
usual  period.  5.  Ill  health.  6.  Defectiveness  of  early  edu- 
cation. 7.  A  profession  in  life  already  selected,  and  entered 
upon.  8.  The  scanty  salaries  of  ministers.  9.  The  opposition 
of  relatives  and  friends.  10.  The  want  of  natural  ability.  11. 
Obscure  birth  in  a  low  condition  of  life.  12.  The  ministry  is 
too  vast  a  profession. 

These  various  topics  are  discussed  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  objections  and  anxieties  of  candid  and  inquiring 
minds.  Throughout  the  whole  discussion  the  Board  not  only 
assume  but  lay  stress  upon  the  following  propositions:  1.  Tlie 
individual  possesses,  in  other  respects,  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  making  a  useful  minister.  2.  The  Holy  Spirit  can 
alone  give  a  call  to  the  work.  3.  Tlie  standard  of  mental  and 
moral  requirements,  prevalent  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
not  intended  to  be  lowered  by  the  arguments  and  incidents 
herein  stated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  age  demands  higher 
qualifications  than  any  preceding  one. 

2.  General  Christian  Education — Primary  or  Parochial 
Schools. — ^Tlie  number  of  Parochial  Schools,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  about  onS  hundred.  Of  these,  thirty-two  have 
been  aided,  during  the  year,  by  the  funds  of  the  Board.  Six 
of  these  schools  report  considerable  religious  interest  among 
the  pupils. 

Presbyterial  Academies. — ^The  number  of  Academies  under 
the  care  of  Presbyteries  is  sixty.  An  unusual  religious  interest 
has  existed  in  sevei-al  of  tliese  institutions. 

Ashm,an  Institute. — This  institution,  under  the  care  of  the 
Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  designed  for  the  education  of 
young  men  of  color,  is  in  a  liopeful  condition.  Four  of  the 
students  expect  to  go  as  Missionaries  to  Africa. 

Colleges. — ^The  number  of  Presbyterian  Colleges,  under  eccle- 
siastical supervision,  or  controlled  by  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  twenty-four.  Kevivals  of 
religion  have  been  reported  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C;  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Ga. ;  Hanover  College,  Ind. ;  Washington 
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College,  Pa. ;  Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  and  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Van  Rensellaer  said :  He  felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  As- 
sembly is  rising  higher  and  higher.  He  was  happy  that  this 
Board  came  before  this  body  under  circumstances  so  favorable. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  reason  to  sympathize  with  what 
was  said  yesterday  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  labors  and 
sacrifices.  One  of  those  martyr  Missionaries  was  once  con- 
nected with  this  Board  of  Education,  and  we  mourn  the  sad 
stroke  which  lias  taken  him  away.  He  spoke  of  the  en- 
couragements of  the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
pecuniary  crisis,  contributions  came  in  generously,  and  when 
churches  could  not  take  up  their  annual  collections,  individuals 
sent  on  their  contributions  voluntarily. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopttjd : 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  Assembly  record  their  profound  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  attendant  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing 
which  have  followed  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  in- 
troduce young  men  into  the  ministry,  and  to  aid  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  children  and  youth,  as  seen  in  the  unfaltering 
attachment  of  our  churches  to  the  cause,  manifested  even 
during  a  period  of  commercial  disaster,  in  the  number  who 
have  already  been  assisted  to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry,  the 
enlarged  number  of  institutions  for  Christian  education,  and 
for  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  have  been 
poured  out  upon  many  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  under  the 
care  of  this  Assembly,  or  in  connection  with  Synods  and  Pres- 
byteries of  our  Church. 

2.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  field  which  now  lies  before  our  beloved 
Church,  demanding,  as  it  does,  a  vast  increase  of  ministers  of 
tlie  Word,  calls  for  earnest  prayer  to  tlie  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest,  and  that  the 
Assembly,  while  they  trust  that  the  cause  will  daily  be  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  God,  recommend  the  last  Tliursday  of 
February  as  a  day  of  special,  united  prayer,  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  upon  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  learning, 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  present  gratifying  condition  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Board  encourages  this  Assembly  to  believe, 
that  the  churches  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  liberal  support  and  maintenance  of  indigent 
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young  men,  desirous  of  entering  tlie  •  Gospel  ministry,  and 
aiitliorizes  a  renewed  invitation  to  enter  upon  the  studies 
necessary  to  fit  tlieni  for  the  duties  of  such  office,  witli  the  con- 
fident assurance  of  being  sustained  by  the  cliurches  through 
tlie  Board. 

4.  Besolved^  That  in  view  of  the  great  work  wliicli  Christ 
has  hiid  upon  the  Church,  to  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  it  he  earnestly  impressed  upon  pastors  to  set  before 
youth  of  piety  and  promise,  the  question  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter,  and  to  endeavor  so  to  direct  and  assist 
them,  as  that  there  shall  be  an  increase  of  candidates  for  the 
Gospel  ministry,  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the  growing 
demands  of  the  Church  and  tlie  worla. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Ho2re  followed  in  an  earnest  and  im- 
pressive  address,  on  the  importance  of  parents  dedicating  their 
children  to  God  for  the  ministry,  and  also  in  reference  to  what 
constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministry.  He  rejoiced  to  he  able  to 
lift  liis  voice,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  Assembly,  in  behalf  of 
this  Board.  We  all  felt  that  more  men  were  needed.  IIow 
shall  they  be  had?  As  individuals  w^e  may  all  do  something 
towards  finding  them,  and  as  a  General  Assembly  w^e  may  do 
much.  It  is  amazing  that  any  Christian  parent  should  do 
otherwise  than  desire  to  have  a  beloved  child  become  an  am- 
bassador of  Christ.  Ministers  are  representatives  of  the 
Almighty  God  and  our  glorious  Savicmr.  He  enlarged  upon 
tlie  excellence  of  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  urged 
ministers  and  others  not  to  think  too  much  of  their  privations, 
but  to  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  make  themselves  and  their 
children  living  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Christ's  service.  We 
ought  to  urge  men  every  where  to  consider  this  subject.  Many 
young  men  were  prevented  from  entering  the  ministry  by  false 
and  mystical  notions  of  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Dr.  Alexander 
had  said,  that  no  young  man  should  enter  the  ministry  unless 
he  could ^;?'C)'ye  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  Again  it  had  been  said, 
that  every  converted  young  man  should  enter  the  ministry, 
unless  he  could  show  good  reason  wdiy  lie  should  not  preach  the 
Gospel.  Both  of  these  formulas  were  true,  as,  if  time  would 
permit,  he  could  sliow\  Between  them  both  one  could  satis- 
factorily ascertain  his  personal  duty.  He  urged  these  views 
earnestly  on  the  attention  of  pastors  and  young  men. 
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;  Mr»  Carutliers  offered  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee,  making  the  last  Tlmrsday  of  Feb* 
ruary  the  day  for  prayer  for  the  children  at  home,  as  well  as 
the  young  men  at  the  Seminaries  and  Colleges. 

Mr.  Lowrie  offered  a  substitute  for  the  amendment,  when 

The  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  took  the  floor,  and  pre* 
Bcnted  a  brief  and  stirring  appeal.  He  said,  a  mightier  and  a 
nobler  era  than  has  ever  yet  been  known,  is  dawning  on  our 
land.  There  is  alv/ays  an  outward  preparation  for  such  events. 
God  throws  wide  open  the  brazen  gates  of  opposition,  before  the 
outpourings  of  his  Spirit.  Tlie  Westminster  Review  had  said 
that  the  old  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  gone— that  it  was  dead, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  its  cor])se,  lying  in  regal  state, 
and  awaiting  its  sepulture.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  with 
which  the  foul  slander  was  penned,  it  was  refuted,  not  by 
power  or  by  niiglit,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

He  remembered  listening,  as  to  the  visionary  fancy  of  a 
waning  intellect,  to  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Alexander,  at 
Princeton,  when  he  said  China  must  be  girdled  with  missions^ 
it  must  be  beleagured  on  every  side — ^we  must  be  in  readiness 
to  go  in  suddenly  and  take  possession  of  that  land  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  I  thought  it  folly;  it  was  prophecy.  Truly  the 
wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise  him.  The  oj^ium  trade,  an 
unholy  war,  and  the  massacres  of  Missionaries,  mark  new  eras 
to  the  Church;  and  we  believe  this  great  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  work.  Our  present 
generation  of  ministers  is  rapidly  passing  away.  But  God  can 
and  does — -not  only  open  the  way  for  the  Gospel — he  also 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  exigency  to  exigency,  raises  up 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  proclaim  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  could  not  concur  in  the  views  Mr.  Hoge 
has  expressed  as  to  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Tlie  old  doctrine  of 
the  American  Education  Society  was,  that  every  educated 
young  man  is  bound  to  preach  the  Gospel,  imless  he  can  show 
the  contrary.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand  Mr.  Hoge,  this  was 
his  doctrine.  If  so,  he  would  enter  his  protest  against  that 
being  considered  the  voice  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  said,  that  though  yet  a  young  man, 
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out  of  twenty-four  candidate!^  for  tlie  ministryj  wlio  started  otit 
with  hiiUjhe  could  find  but  three  in  the  mini&try  of  our  Church. 
The  great  reason  was,  that  mo&t  of  them  had  never,  at  the  out- 
get,  looked  the  question  fairly  in  the  face,  and  counted  the  cost. 
"What  our  Church  needs  is  earnest  men^  and  none  but  those 
who  understand  the  true  nature  of  a  call  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
will  prove  to  be  such.  "We  want  men  who  will  be  willing  to 
do  any  work,  even  the  humblest. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Hoge  said,  that  if  he  had  had  the  smallest 
idea  that  he  was  uttering  the  voice  of  the  Assembly,  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  speaking  at  alL  He  cared  not  what  Board 
had  held  the  views  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  alluded  to ;  they 
were  his  own  views.  His  doctrine  is,  that  a  young  man  or- 
dinarily should  seek  that  position  which  most  needs  young 
men,  until  the  demand  is  supplied.  Ko  doubt  every  candidate 
will  have  his  siftiugs  before  he  reaches  the  ministry.  He  will 
have  them  in  the  Academy,  the  College,  the  Seminary,  and 
the  Presbytery,  if  the  latter  will  do  their  duty.  As  to  pre- 
senting the  bright  side  only,  he  was  only  presenting  a  set  off 
to  the  cry  about  the  sacrifices  and  burdens  of  the  ministry,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  He  would  have  done  with 
sickly  sentimentality  on  the  subject.  He  had  no  objection  to 
presenting  the  shady-side,  but  he  wished  also  to  have  the  more 
cheerful  side  of  the  question  looked  at.  He  wished,  even  though 
brethren  go  as  Missionaries  to  India,  to  be  subjected  to  un- 
speakable horrors,  that  they  might  be  able  to  say,  "  It  is  a  good 
work." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine  thought  there  had  been  extreme  views 
presented  here  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  a  call  to  the 
ininistry.  He  supposed  that  it  is  the  general  doctrine  of  our 
Church  that  there  is  a  special  call,  a  call  of  the  Word,  Spirit 
and  Providence  of  God ;  and  that  when  a  young  man  feels 
himself  thus  called,  he  will  be  willing  to  undergo  all  the  trials 
of  the  ministry.  We  must  place  before  every  young  man  all 
the  truth  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  proper  conviction  is 
produced  on  his  mind,  that  will  keep  him  faithful,  no  matter 
what  comes.  He  had  often  heard  the  remark,  that  if  ministers 
had  known  in  advance  the  trials  of  the  work,  they  never  would 
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have  entered  it.  For  liimself,  he  believed  that  if  truly  called 
of  Godj  nothing  would  deter  him.  It  seemed  to  be  implied  in 
the  remarks  made  here,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to 
devote  every  son  to  the  ministry.    He  could  not  agree  to  that. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Junkin  said,  this  Board  has  brought  into  our 
ministry  many  of  our  most  valuable  ministers,  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  there.  Our  Foreign  Missionary  Board  came  to 
us  yesterday  with  the  crown  of  the  martyrs  on  its  brow ;  but 
has  the  Board  of  Education  no  martyrs?  Yes,  sir,  it  has  had 
living  martyrs— men  who,  amidst  anxieties,  uncertainties,  toils, 
tears  and  prayers,  have  struggled  with  poverty  and  hardship, 
in  order  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Hewitt  read  passages  of  Scripture  showing 
that  the  true  spirit  for  the  ministry  is  to  be  new  creatures,  and 
to  seek  tlie  things  of  Christ,  and  not  our  own. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Tenney  said  he  came  from  one  of  the  newest 
sections  of  our  country— -from  Texas.  Tliere  are  calls  all 
around  him,  and  his  brethren  tliere  had  far  more  work  than 
they  can  properly  do.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  lost  the 
opportunity  to  organize  a  Presbyterian  Church,  because  we 
had  no  minister  for  them.  Tlie  members,  having  waited  long 
in  vain,  at  last  joined  other  denominations.  Tliere  is  this  day 
a  lady  in  this  house,  originally  from  Kentucky,  who  has  heard 
at  this  Assembly  tlie  first  Presbyterian  sermon  she  has  heard 
for  five  years.  We  need  more  men,  the  Board  of  Education 
can  do  much  to  furnish  us  men. 


BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Abstract  of  the  Tvientieth  Annual  Re])ort  jpresented  to  the 
Assembly. — -Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  commercial 
embarrasssments  and  depressions,  the  Board  of  Publication  is 
enabled,  by  Divine  favor,  to  report  results  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  former  year. 

1.  In  the  department  of  Production.  Fifty-five  new  works 
have  been  issued,  of  which  forty-five  are  new  volumes.  Of 
these  there  have  been  printed  85,Y50  copies.  In  addition  to 
these,  24,000  copies  of  nine  new  tracts  have  been  issued,  and 
30,000  copies  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Almanac,"  making  in  all 
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139,750  copies  of  new  publications.  Besides  these,  have  been 
published  324,000  copies  of  works  before  upon  the  Board's 
Catalogue. 

The  total  number  of  copies  issued  during  the  yfear  has  been 
463,750  copies.  The  total  number  of  copies  issued  since  the 
organization  of  the  Board  to  March  1, 1858,  has  been  6,817,188. 
The  report  gives  special  notice  of  the  publication,  by  the  Board, 
of  "The  Presbyterian  Social  Psalmodist."  Tlie  Confession  of 
Faith  has  been  published  in  German,  and  other  German  pub- 
lications are  now  passing  through  the  press.  Attention  is 
called  to  "The  Sailor's  Companion,"  as  a  new  work  admirably 
adapted  to  do  good  among  the  brave  and  hardy  sons  of  the 
deep.  Dr.  Jacobus'  "Notes  on  the  Gospels,"  with  the  accom- 
panying questions,  are  now  issued  by  the  Board,  and  afford 
valuable  aid  to  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  classes.  A  con* 
siderable  number  of  choice  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Board's  Sabbatli  School  Library,  which  is  increasingly  popular 
and  useful.  The  Board  aims  to  furnish,  as  soon  as  possible,  all 
needfid  facilities  for  Bible  Class  and  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion. 

Periodicals. — -The  circulation  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Becord  has  declined  during  the  past  year  from  19,000  to 
17,500  copies.  The  circulation  of  the  Sabbath  School  Visitor 
is  now  54,000,  an  increase  of  9,000  copies  since  the  last  report. 

II.  In  the  department  of  Distribution.  The  publications  of 
the  Board  reach  the  hands  of  the  people  chiefly  through  three 
channels: — 1.  The  regular  trade  sales  at  the  Publishing-house 
have  been  during  the  year  191,993  volumes,  a  decrease  of  1,583 
volumes  on  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year.  Comparing  these 
results  with  those  of  other  publishing-houses,  during  the  recent 
commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country,  they  afford  cause 
for  profound  gratitude.  The  sales  of  tracts  at  the  Publishing- 
house  have  amounted  to  706,963  pages,  an  increase  of  229,522 
pages  on  those  of  the  year  preceding.  2.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  granted,  in  response  to  appeals  made  to  it,  to 
Sabbath  Schools,  feeble  churches,  humane  institutions,  and  to 
individuals  for  gratuitous  distribution,  3,724  volumes,  and 
246,395  pages  of  tracts.     3.  By  colportage,  a  most  important 
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amount  of  Divine  truth  has  been  put  in  circulation,  and  the 
\  results  of  the  year,  considering  all  things,  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable.  The  number  of  colporteurs  in  com- 
mission during  the  year  has  been  263,  being  an  increase  of  9, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  curtailments  found  to  be  necessary. 
These  have  been  distributed  into  29  States  and  Territories, 
besides  all  the  British  Provinces  of  the  Korth.  Increased 
quantities  of  books  and  tracts  have  been  sent  to  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  all  the  frontier  and  more 
destitute  regions  of  our  wide  land.  Tlie  number  of  volumes 
sold  by  colporteurs  has  been  123,924,  being  a  decrease  of  655 
volumes.  The  pages  of  tracts  distributed  by  them  have  been 
1,555,469.  The^  number  of  volumes  gratuitously  distributed 
this  year  has  been  17,905,  an  increase  of  876  volumes  on  the 
number  last  year  given.  The  number  of  families  visited  has 
been  119,685,  an  increase  of  5,503  over  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  distribution  of  volumes  of  the  year  has  been  as 
follows:  By  sale  at  Publishing-house,  191,993;  by  sale  by  col- 
porteurs, 123,924;  given  by  colporteurs,  17,905;  gi'anted  by 
executive  committee,  3,724;  total  of  volumes,  337,546,  being 
an  increase  on  last  year  of  636. 

Pages  of  tracts  sold  at  publishing-house,  706,962 ;  distributed 
by  colporteurs,  1,555,469;  granted  by  executive  committee, 
246,395 ;  total  pages  of  tracts,  2,508,827,  being  a  decrease,  for 
reasons  explained  in  the  report,  of  271,575  pages.  Besides  the 
above  matter,  the  Board  has  issued  a  large  number  of  pamphlets 
and  periodical  papers. 

III.  In  the  department  of  Sustentation.  The  Treasurer's 
Eeport  show^s  an  aggregate  of  receipts  for  the  year  of 
$126,960  28,  which  is  an  increase  of  $7,639  25  over  the  receipts 
of  the  preceding  year.     Tlie  total  of  expenditures  has  been 


$106,801  68, 


leaving 


a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of 


$20,158  60.  This,  however,  will  rapidly  be  called  for  by  the 
renewed  and  enlarged  operations  of  the  publishing  department. 
The  amount  received  from  sales  of  books,  tracts  and  Sabbath 
School  Yisitors,  has  been  $80,842  86,  being  a  decrease  of 
$6,581  52  on  the  sales  of  the  previous  year. 
The   Coljportage  Fund. — ^The    amount    received    from    all 
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sources  for  this  Fund  lias  been  $21,369  76,  a  decrease  of 
$3,453  86.  This  decrease,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  arises  not 
from  decreased  Church  contributions,  but  from  diminished 
receipts  from  legacies  and  miscellaneous  sources.  The  sum 
received  from  the  churches  has  been  $17,150  92,  an  increase 
from  this  source  of  $1,761  67.  The  receipts  from  legacies  and 
miscellaneous  sources  have  this  year  been  only  $4,218  80, 
while  the  last  year  they  were  $9,434  37.  The  balance  in 
which  the  Colportage  Fund  was  overdrawn,  March  1st,  1858, 
was  $8,788  46.  It  is  hoped  that  the  chin*ches  will  help  to 
make  up  this  sum  soon,  so  that  the  Board  may  proceed  to 
extend  its  Colportage  operations  to  many  new,  important  and 
inviting  fields. 

Agencies. — During  the  past  year  no  paid  collecting  agents 
have  been  employed.  The  results  are  such  as  greatly  to  en- 
courage the  Board  to  hope  that  no  general  recurrence  to  such 
agencies  will  become  necessary. 

This  Report  of  the  Board  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  said  report  through  their  Chairman,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  which  is  embodied  in  the  resolutions  following,  viz : 

1.  ''''Resolved^  That  the  Assembly  recognizes  and  commends 
the  Board  as  an  efficient  and  honored  instrumentality  in  coun- 
teracting the  pernicious  effects  of  licentious  and  corrupt 
literature,  and  m  disseminating,  through  the  waste  places  of 
our  Zion,  the  seeds  of  sound  theology  and  of  vital  piety,  which, 
doubtless,  will  ultimately  produce  m  the  hand  of  God^s  people, 
thirty,  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  fold. 

2.  Besol'oed^  That  it  is  subject  matter  for  devout  gratitude 
to  God  that,  although  within  the  past  year  an  unprecedented 
commercial  embarrassment  pervaded  the  country,  and  brought 
sorrow  and  penury  to  the  homes  of  thousands,  the  Lord  put 
into  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  our  cliurches  a  spirit  of  more 
than  ordinary  benevolence,  in  consequence  of  which,  (although 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  miscellaneous  receipts,)  i\m 
amount  of  church  collections  for  the  colportage  fund  were 
larger  than  they  had  been  in  any  former  year ;  and  that  this 
unexpected  and  happy  result  was  accomplished  without  the 
payment  of  a  single  cent. 

3.  Resolved,)  That  it  aflbrds  the  Assembly  much  gratification 
to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  convulsion,  the 
Board,  by  the  discreet  and  prudent  management  of  its  re- 
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sources,  (luring  the  crisis,  not  only  paid  all  its  pecuniary  obli- 
gations in  the  publishing  department,  but  also  increased  its 
usefulness  by  the  publication  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  a 
greater  number  of  books  and  tracts  than  it  had  published  in 
any  previous  year. 

4.  Resolved^  That  it  gives  the  Assembly  pleasure  to  learn 
that  the  Board,  as  far  as  circumstances  justify,  are  publishing 
evangelical  works  in  the  German  language  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  German  population. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  humble  and  self-denying  Colporteur  is 
doing  God's  work,  and  deserves  the  sympathy  of  God  s  people ; 
and  that  as  he  visits,  from  house  to  house,  the  Lord's  poor, 
with  Christ's  love  in  his  heart,  and  the  books  of  the  Board  in 
his  hand,  he  is  effectually  aiding  the  Missionary  of  the  Cross 
in  diffusing  Christian  light  and  knowledge  where  darkness  and 
ignorance  prevail. 

6.  Resolved^  That  the  Assembly  earnestly  urges  on  the 
churches  the  importance  of  increasing  their  contributions  to 
colportage,  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  not  only  to  pay  ofi^ 
the  arrears  which,  during  the  past  year,  necessarily  accrued, 
but  also  to  expand  its  operations  in  a  degree  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  the  Church. 

7.  Resolved^  That  the  Assembly  expresses  its  heartfelt  grati- 
fication at  the  laudable  and  successful  effort  which  the  Board 
has  made  to  publish  works  for  Sunday  School  Libraries ;  and 
that  this  body,  believing,  as  it  does,  that  the  books  published 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children,  would  impress 
on  the  minds  of  ministers  and  members  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
purchase  and  circulate  the  books  of  the  Board,  rather  than 
those  published  by  any  societies  not  connected  with  our  be- 
loved Church ;  and  that,  whenever  Sabbath  Schools  have  funds 
to  expend  for  the  purchase  of  Libraries  to  present  to  feeble 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  the  Board  should  have 
decided  preference." 

The  resolutions  were  advocated  with  appropriate  remarks  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  Kev.  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Axtell,  Mr. 
Israel  Spencer,  of  Mississippi,  Rev.  J.  E.  Bockwell,  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowan  and  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  The  remarks  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Savage,  of  ]^ew  Hampshire,  struck  a  cord  of  national 
sympathy  in  many  hearts.  "  He  had  come  on  this  long  pilgrim- 
age from  the  Old  Granite  State  to  the  Crescent  City,  not  simply 
to  participate  in  the  debates  and  actions  of  this  body,  but  to 
show  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  sectional  feelings ; 
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that  she  is  conservative  in  her  action,  and  her  sympathies  and 
fellowship  are  as  broad  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  wished 
to  say  there  is  no  place  where  your  publications  are  more  wel- 
come than  Kew  England.  Tliere  was  an  effort  at  this  very 
moment  making,  to  render  the  issues  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  sectional  and  divisive.  Should  this  effort  be  success- 
ful, which,  may  God  forbid,  this  Board  would  become  of  un- 
speakable importance  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  whole  land. 
He  hoped  this  Board  would  be  able  to  send  many  more  Col- 
porteurs into  [N^ew  England,  and  thus  become  as  a  golden  cord 
to  aid  in  binding  our  country  together  in  love.  He  would 
go  back  to  liis  Northern  home  with  the  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  the  fraternal  intercourse  of  this  Assembly.  Forty 
years  ago  he  had  visited  New  Orleans,  and  he  was  surprised 
at  the  changes  which  time  had  wrought.  Tlicre  was  then  no 
Protestant  Church.  Now  he  comes  again,  and  finds  numerous 
Churches,  and  a  strong  Presbyterian  element.  The  temple  in 
which  we  stand  is  cheering  evidence  of  its  progress." 


CnURCn  EXTENSION. 

Mr.  Coe,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  presented  an  abstract 
of  the  Annual  Report,  and  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks  in 
explanation  and  illustration.     Tlie  report  is  as  follows: 

Receijpts. — The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1858,  were  $24,Y11  15,  exceeding  those  of  the 
previous  year,  $1,475  54.  Less  than  half,  however,  of  this 
excess  is  from  donations.  The  number  of  contributing  churches 
named  in  tliis  report  is  518 ;  the  number  named  in  the  preced- 
ing report  was  502.  These  results  have  been  reached  in  the 
midst  of  the  hard  times,  without  any  salaried  collecting  agent, 
and  are  as  gratifying  as  they  were  unexpected. 

Expenditures. — The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  were 
$24,384  03.  The  anionnt  paid  out  to  churches  this  year  is  in 
advance  of  tlie  amount  paid  out  to  them  last  year,  over  $7,000. 

Appropriations. — During  the  year  appropriations  were  made 
to  seventy-six  churches,  amounting  to  $27,571  03.  This  is 
nearly  $10,000  more  than  the  amount  appropriated  to  churches 
last  year. 
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Applications. — From  April  1,  1857,  to  April  1,  1858,  one 
hundred  cliurches  applied  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  houses  of  worship,  free  from  debt.  The  amount  of  aid 
they  ask  is  not  less  than  $45,000,  being  fully  $12,000  more 
than  the  amount  of  aid  applied  for  last  year.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  remained  on  file  sixty  applicants  for  aid  calling 
for  $25,000. 

Cost  of  Church  Edifices. — In  the  two  and  a  half  years  the 
Committee  have  been  fairly  at  work,  they  have  made  appro- 
priations to  two  hundred  and  five  different  churches.  One 
hundred  and  fifty- three  of  these  two  hundred  and  five  church 
buildings,  cost  from  $500  to  $2,500 ;  thirty-nine  from  $2,500 
to  $5,000,  and  the  other  thirteen  over  $5,000.  Five  of  the 
thirteen  were  special  appropriations. 

Distribution  of  Funds. — ^The  Committee  have  endeavored 
to  distribute  the  funds  entrusted  to  them  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible over  the  whole  Church.  How  far  they  have  succeeded 
in  this  endeavor  may  be  determined  from  these  two  facts : 

Ist.  Only  three  of  the  three  hundred  new  applications 
received  by  them  have  been  declined. 

2d.  Grants  have  been  made  to  churches  in  thirty  of  the 
thirty-one  Synods,  and  eighty-six  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
Presbyteries,  from  whose  bounds  applications  have  come.  The 
Synod  and  Presbyteries,  to  which  no  appropriations  have  been 
made,  are  those  from  whose  applying  churches  the  requisite 
information  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Results. — Scarcely  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  As- 
sembly's Church  Extension  Committee  was  organized.  In  that 
time  over  $57,000  has  been  raised  for  the  Church  Extension 
cause  without  any  salaried  agent.  This  is  within  $11,000  of 
the  whole  sum  raised  during  the  eleven  years  of  organized 
efibrt  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Missions.  Tlie  amount 
received  from  churches  in  the  last  three  years  is  double  the 
amount  received  from  churches  during  the  previous  eleven 
years. 

These  results  encourage  the  Committee  to  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  favor  of  God's  people,  will  advance 
the  Church  Extension  Enterprise,  until  all  our  waste  places 
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shall  be  supplied  with  sanctuaries  wherein  the  Lord  will  take  . 
pleasure  and  will  be  glorified. 

Dr.  Breckinridge,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  that  Report, 
then  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

"1.  R€solved^T\\?ii\X\Q  Church  Extension  Committee  appears 
to  have  conducted  the  great  interest  committed  to  them  by  the 
General  Assembly  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  the  Lord 
has  blessed  and  prospered  them ;  for  which,  thanks  are  due  to 
His  blessed  name. 

"2.  Liasmuch  as  the  work  of  building  houses  for  public 
worship  over  a  region  so  immense  and  so  diversified  as  that 
covered  thinly  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  presents  difficulties 
so  various  in  their  nature,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give 
specific  directions  concerning  them;  the  General  Assembly, 
exhorting  the  Committee  to  press  forward  in  the  important 
work,  and  exhorting  the  churches  to  contribute  liberally  to  it, 
contents  itself  with  the  general  authorization  to  the  Committee 
to  prosecute  it  in  such  manner  as  its  own  increasing  experience, 
and  the  continual  indications  of  Providence,  shall  satisfy  them 
is  most  wise  and  efi:ectual  throughout  the  Church. 

"  3.  Such  of  our  congregations  as  have  insufficient  accom- 
modations for  public  worship,  are  expected,  according  to  their 
means,  to  provide  themselves  with  good  and  permanent  places 
for  the  public  worship  of  God.  Such  as  have  none  are  exhorted 
to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  provide  themselves  with  them;  this 
being  the  form  of  Christian  effort,  especially  in  neighborhoods 
where  we  have  no  stated  place  of  worship,  towards  which 
those  without  are  usually  most  disposed  to  contribute. 

"4.  AH  our  congregations  in  country  places,  and  especially 
those  in  new  settlements,  are  exhorted  to  make  provisions, 
where  it  is  possible,  of  suitable  and  sufficient  gTounds  for  a 
school  for  their  children,  a  home  for  their  minister,  and  a  burial 
place  for  their  dead,  all  convenient  to  their  place  of  worship. 
And,  in  all  these  necessary  matters,  secured  while  the  land  is 
still  low — -all  parsimony  being  avoided,  and  due  care  being 
taken  to  secure  their  titles  alike  against  future  disputes  and 
future  injury  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  thus  laying  sure  foun- 
dations, they  act  as  becomes  those  who  trust  God  and  build  for 
many  generations. 

"  5.  Seeing  the  vast  extent  of  the  land  yet  to  be  possessed, 
the  almost  indispensable  necessity  of  a  sufficient  place  of 
worship,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  congregation, 
and  the  great  and  constant  blessing  of  God  upon  our  Church 
in  all  its  endeavors,  it  becomes  all  our  ministers  and  people, 
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whose  lot  is  so  cast  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  the  Lord  in  this 
way,  to  use  a  wise  forecast  in  good  time  to  secm-e  such  necessary 
sites  for  church  buildings,  both  in  towns  and  in  country  places, 
as  will  facilitate  the  constant  extension  of  the  Church,  and  its 
firm  establishment  in  every  quarter  of  the  country. 

"6.  That  the  Tliird  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  be 
approved  and  published." 

Dr.  Breckinridge  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  al- 
ready had  eight  hundred  more  churches  than  ministers,  and 
that  this  gap  between  demand  and  supply  is  growling  wider  and 
wider.  We  cannot  overtake  this  spontaneous  movement  of 
church  growth ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  organize  it  as  it  ad- 
vances. He  freely  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
doubted  the  practicability  of  organizing  this  Committee ;  but 
his  brethren,  as  they  often  did,  differed  from  his  views;  and 
when  he  found  they  would  have  it  so,  he  submitted,  and  tried 
to  help  on  the  enterprise  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  He  had, 
therefore,  accepted  the  position  at  the  head  of  this  Committee, 
and  was  desirous  that  all  should  participate  in  this  great  work. 
He  considered  all  these  Boards  (this  Committee  was  sometimes 
called  a  Board)  really  commissions  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
not  committees  to  examine  and  report,  but  commissions  to 
determine  and  act;  And  their  organization  was  but  the  out- 
growth of  the  life-spirit  of  the  Church.  Tlie  spiritual  Church 
Avill  always  rebound  from  an  effort  to  repress  this  spirit.  The 
great  reform  of  1837  w^as  precipitated  and  hastened  by  the 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  New  School,  in  1836,  to  carry  the 
dogmatic  declaration  that  the  Assembly  had  no  power,  in  its 
proper  organization,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  missions.  From 
that  attempt  the  Church  powerfully  re-acted.  He  deplored 
the  idea  sometimes  expressed  by  young  brethren,  that  the  con- 
flict of  that  period  was  an  affair  of  the  past,  not  altogether 
profitable  to  remember.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  roused  life 
of  the  Church  tending  to  a  great  movement.  It  was  the  power 
of  God  impelling  the  Church  to  her  great  mission  and  great 
destiny. 

The  view  which  the  proceedings  of  these  several  Boards  (or 
Commissions,  as  Dr.  Breckinridge  calls  them),  for  the  year  past 
presents,  is  full  of  encouragement  and  hope.     It  has  been  a 
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year  of  singular  disaster.  In  the  commercial  world  there  has 
been  great  distress  and  financial  emharassment.  Many  have 
been  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty have  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  religious 
principle  of  the  people  of  God  as  to  the  matter  of  giving,  has 
been  severely  tested.  Yet  it  has  not  been  found  wanting. 
AVhen  the  Secretaries  came  forward,  one  after  another,  and 
assured  nsthat  there  had  not  been  a  diminution,  but  an  increase 
in  the  contributions  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
reverses,  the  heart  of  the  assembly  throbbed  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  And  though  there  had  been  mourning  in  our 
Israel,  like  the  mourning  of  Iladadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  over  our  martyred  missionaries,  their  wives  and  their 
little  ones,  and  though  the  tear  of  sorrow  flowed  down  every 
manly  cheek  at  the  renewed  recital,  it  was  known  that  this 
demonstration  of  the  nuilice  of  Satan  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  signal  defeat  by  tlie  King  of  Zion,  and  that  there  are  now 
those  who  are  ready  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead. 

AMEKICAN   BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

This  subject,  embraced  in  overture  No.  5,  referred  by  the  last 
Assembly  to  this,  was  taken  up  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eagleson,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  draft  a  minute 
expressive  of  the  views  of  the  Assembly  on  these  subjects,  and 
of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  Society  on  our  churches. 

This  overture  of  the  last  Assembly  affirms  : 

First,  Tluit  the  American  Bible  Society  has  no  right  to  alter 
in  any  way  the  common  and  accepted  version  of  the  Sacred 
Scri})tures.  Second,  This  society  has  the  right  to  print  and 
circulate  the  Bible,  and  to  collect  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
has  no  power  to  edit  it.  Third,  This  Assembly  have  been  and 
are  the  firm  friends  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  in  this 
sense  it  feels  called  upon  to  resist  the  smallest  departure  from 
the  original  principles  on  which  that  society  was  founded. 
Fourth,  The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  consider  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  plan 
for  the  preparation  and  permanent  publication  by  it  of  the 
common  English  Bible,  in  a  form  suitable  for  pulpit  use,  with 
the  standard  text  unchanged,  and  the  usual  accessories  to  the 
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text  commonly  found  in  puTpit  English  Bibles,  from  1611  to 

1847. 

This  subject  called  forth  an  animated  discussion,  in  which 
Bev.  W.  T.  Findley,  Dr.  Breckinridge  and  Dr.  Hewitt  partici- 
pated ;  after  which  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Findley  wished  to  know  why,  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  subject,  it  sliould  be  brought  up  at  all.  Dr.  Breckinridge 
did  not  think  the  concern  on  this  subject  is,  or  ought  to  be 
allayed.  The  minority  of  the  Bible  Society's  managers  contend 
that  the  agitation  is  only  begun.  The  point  at  issue,  the 
power  to  make  alterations,  had  been  evaded  in  the  discussion. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  controversy,  and  expressed  a 
deep  gratification  at  the  moral  power  tlie  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church  has  exercised  in  this  movement.  He  admired, 
loved  and  honored  Dr.  Spring  more  than  he  had  ever  before 
done,  for  tlie  noble,  magnanimous  manner  in  which  he  had 
receded  from  his  iirst  position,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himself  in  this  whole  business.  He  was  glad 
Dr.  Spring  continued  on  the  Committee  of  lievision,  and  most 
happy  that  the  other  gentlemen  had  resigned.  Our  Church 
ought  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  its  views  on  the  right  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  edit  or  alter  the  common  version. 
Dr.  Hewitt  agreed  with  Dr.  Breckinridge  in  liis  main  positions, 
and  honored  him  for  having  taken  tliem  ;  but  he  thought  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  dread  on  this  subject.  No  clianges 
woidd  be  attempted.  He  did  not  wish  even  so  much  as  to 
intimate  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  by  any  action  here. 
Dr.  Breckinridge,  at  a  subsequent  day,  presented  the  following 
minute  on  this  subject,  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Assembly : 

By  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1857,  an  overture  of 
that  body,  which  is  printed  in  its  minutes,  pp.  35-36,  relating 
to  the  American  Bible  Society's  new  standard  English  Bible, 
and  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  in  its  integrity  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Enghsli  Bible,  was  specially  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  General  Assembly.  During  the 
year  which  has  intervened,  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public 
has  been  directed  to  this  important  subject  in  a  very  unusual 
degree  ;  and  so  far  as  this  Assembly  has  the  means  of  judging, 
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it  is  apparent  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the 
country  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  line  of  conduct  in  the 
2)remises,  pressed  by  the  late  Committee  on  Versions  of  that 
society,  and  to  the  circulation  by  that  society  of  their  new 
standard  English  Bibles.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  .Directors  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  have  resolved  to  cease  publishing  and 
circulating  the  aforesaid  new  standard  Bible,  and  to  resume 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  standard  English  Bible, 
in  exclusive  use  by  the  society,  before  the  late  work  of  collation 
and  change  commenced,  about  the  year  1847.  We  also  cor- 
dially approve  the  further  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  so 
far  as  it  secures  a  more  vigilant  oversight  in  the  future,  of  the 
work  of  its  Committee  on  Versions,  and  prevents  any  future 
change  either  of  the  text  or  its  accessories,  without  the  careful 
consideration  and  special  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
With  regard  to  any  change  whatever,  either  in  the  text  of  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  King  James's 
version,  or  in  the  accessories  to  that  text  as  they  were  com- 
monly printed  at  the  foundation  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
we  do  not  admit  that  the  said  society  has  any  power  or  authority 
to  make  any  alteration  in  said  accessories  or  said  text,  except 
such  as  appertain  to  a  printer,  and  not  to  an  editor.  By  the 
text  of  King  James's  version,  Ave  do  uot  mean  a  copy  corrupted 
by  errors  and  unauthorized  changes,  no  matter  where  that  copy 
may  have  been  printed,  nor  how  those  errors  originated,  nor 
who  may  have  ventured  to  make  these  changes.  But  we  mean 
the  true  text  in  English,  produced  and  published  after  the  labors 
of  the  translators  appointed  by  King  James  the  First  of  England, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  has  been  the  standard 
Bible  of  all  people  speaking  the  English  language,  and  which 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
resolved  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  and  purity,  and  to  use  and 
circulate.  Along  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian 
public  in  this  country,  we  have  confided  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  the  great  work  of  circulating  the  English  Scriptures  in 
the  version  in  common  use,  and,  while  we  deeply  regret  the 
serious  error  into  which  it  was  betrayed,  its  recent  action  in 
the  premises  demands  a  cordial  response  from  all  the  earnest 
supporters  of  the  great  work  in  wiiicli  it  is  engaged.  In  dis- 
charge, therefore,  of  our  duty  as  the  General  Assembly  of  our 
branch  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  he  has 
committed  his  most  blessed  word  for  the  guidance  and  salvation 
of  men,  we  have  made  this  deliverance  ;  and  upon  the  terms 
lierein  set  forth,  we  reiterate  our  approval  of  the  principles 
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upon  which  the  American  Bible  Society  was  founded,  our 
desire  to  co-operate  with  our  brethren  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations in  united  efforts  to  furnish  the  whole  world  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  our  earnest  recommendation  to  our  people  to 
give  liberally  to  the  support  of  this  great  cause. 

Inquiry  was  made,  '  whether  the  paper  of  Dr.  Breckinridge 
contemplates  the  version  in  use  when  the  American  Bible 
Society  was  organized  in  1816,  or  the  version  of  1611?' 

Dr.  Breckinridge  replied,  by  reading  from  his  paper,  and 
added, '  that  he  had  intentionally  left  the  description  somewhat 
vague,  from  a  disposition  to  avoid  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  versions  named.' 

It  was  urged,  '  that  the  true  course  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
to  reproduce  the  edition  of  1611,  with  no  changes  except  such 
as  are  demanded  by  modifications  of  spelling.' 

Dr.  Breckinridge  '  in  tlie  main  agreed  with  this,  and  had  tried 
to  draw  up  a  paper  that  might  restore  harmony  to  the  Pro- 
testant public.  Good  had  been  done  by  the  agitation  of  the 
subject.  Yigilance  had  been  awakened,  and  the  public  eye 
fixed  upon  it.'  He  gave  notice  of  a  paper,  still  in  his  pocket, 
containing  a  commentary  with  a  specific  text. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  she  has  been  able  to  do  thus  much  to  preserve 
the  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures  from  arbitrary  changes. 
She  has  an  interest  in  the  so-called  Version  of  King  James 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  other  denomination  of  Christians. 
It  was  first  suggested  by  the  Scotch  Assembly,  in  1601,  and 
cordially  assented  to  by  him  before  he  became  king  of  England, 
and  was  again  requested  by  Dr.  Raynolds  in  behalf  of  his 
puritan  brethren  after  James  ascended  the  English  throne.  The 
Scotch  divines,  of  all  parties,  it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  Geneva 
Bible  until  about  the  year  1640,  when  the  present  translation, 
designed  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  too  partial  to  prelacy, 
was  at  length  silently  established  in  general  use.  Tlie  Pres- 
byterians also  contribute  far  the  largest  portion  to  the  funds  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  have  the  largest  repre- 
sentation in  it,  though  without  any  seeking  of  their  own.  The 
20 
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duty  of  the  American  Bible  Society  plainly  is,  to  publish  the 
English  Version  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  translators, 
with  no  other  changes  than  the  adoption  of  the  modern  for  the 
obsolete  orthography,  and  the  correction  of  printers'  blunders 
which  may  have  been  made.  And  there  is  no  need,  as  is 
proposed,  to  adopt  the  clumsy  expedient  of  collating  the 
editions  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of 
the  king's  printers  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  find 
out  the  true  version  of  King  James.  The  Bible  Society  can 
go  directly  to  it  and  reproduce  it  without  change,  according  to 
the  sensible  suggestions  of  Kev.  Dr.  Curtis,  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review,  to  which  Dr.  Breckinridge  doubtless  had  some 
measure  of  regard  in  his  resolutions.  An  iinjproved  version 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  English  tongue.  When  it  has 
been  produced  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
God,  it  will  be  time  to  take  measures  for  its  publication  and 
diffusion. 

assembly's  commentary. 

In  connection  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Board  of  Publication,  Dr.  Breckinridge  oifered  an  additional 
minute  to  provide  a  Presbyterian  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Westminster  doctrines 
of  this  Church,  as  follows : 

Inasmuch  as  the  want  of  a  sound,  godly,  and  thorough  com- 
mentary of  the  whole  Word  of  God,  composed  in  the  sense  of 
the  constant  faith  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  that  is  briefly  set 
forth  in  the  Standards  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  held  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  a  grievous  want,  whereby  a  great  lack  of 
due  service  to  God  and  to  his  truth  occurs,  and  whereby 
constant  danger  arises  to  men  of  needless  ignorance  on  one 
side,  and  of  dangerous  misguidance  on  the  other;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  General  Assembly^  That  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication shall,  and  is  hereby  directed,  to  proceed  with  all 
convenient  dispatch  to  have  such  a  Commentary  composed, 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  published.  And  in  this  great  work, 
the  following  rules  and  orders,  together  with  such  further  as 
may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly, 
shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  and 
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by  all  others  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  part 
thereof: 

1.  The  Commentary  shall  be  prepared  exclusively  by  the 
members  of  this  Church,  and  in  the  preparing  of  it,  they  shall 
have  all  such  indulgence,  as  to  time,  as  they  shall  respectively 
demand*  And  for  their  compensation,  they  and  their  heirs  shall 
receive,  for  the  legal  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  a  fair  per 
centum  on  the  price  of  work  sold — which  shall  be  settled  in 
advance  by  the  Board  of  Publication — and  which  shall  be 
uniform ;  and  in  lieu  of  all  claims  and  cost  of  every  sort  in  any 
way  connected  with  their  said  work. 

2.  The  said  Commentary  shall  be  fitted  for  common  use  by 
all  men,  and,  in  the  preparation  of  it,  free  use  may  be  made  of 
all  materials  that  may  exist — the  design  being  to  procure,  not 
so  much  what  may  be  original,  as  what  may  be  best  in  the  way 
of  enlightening  and  saving  men.  It  shall  not  be  prolix,  but  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  may  be  embraced  in  5  or  6  royal 
octavo  volumes  of  good  print,  containing,  besides  the  Com- 
mentary, the  English  text  in  full,  together  with  the  usual 
accessories  thereof,  and  such  other  suitable  helps  to  its  under- 
standing as  plain  people  need.  And  the  text  used  in  it  shall 
be  strictly  that  of  the  version  prepared  by  the  translators 
appointed  by  James  the  First,  King  of  England. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  the  fittest  men  for  this  great  work,  the 
Board  of  Publication  shall  make  special  application  to  the 
general  Synods  of  our  Church,  at  their  next  stated  meetings 
respectively  ;  and  the  said  Synods  shall,  upon  careful  considera- 
tion, nominate  to  the  said  Board  of  Publication,  any  number  of 
their  own  members,  not  to  exceed  five  from  any  one  Synod,  of 
such  as  they  shall  consider  qualified  to  undertake  the  work ; 
and  the  Board  of  Publication  may  add  not  more  than  four,  in 
addition  to  the  whole  number  thus  nominated  to  it ;  and  it 
shall  communicate  the  list  of  names,  thus  obtained  by  sifting 
the  Church,  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  stated  meeting  in 
May  of  next  year ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  year  to 
year  thereafter,  report  of  its  doings  under,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
minute. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  of  1859  will  take  such  further  order 
in  the  premises,  especially  with  regard  to  selection  of  persons 
out  of  the  list  communicated  to  it,  to  the  distribution  of  the 
work  among  them,  and  to  all  things  needful  for  its  effectual 
prosecution,  as  shall  seem  most  expedient. 

This  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  Mr.  Parke,  Mr.  Eagleson,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Morris, 
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Dr.  Hewitt  and  Dr.  Junkin  participated  on  the  diie  side,  and 
Dr.  Kankin,  Mr.  Floyd,  Dr.  Hoge,  Mr.  Squier,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Hoge  and  Dr.  Yan  Rensellaer  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  said  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  Board 
made  a  movement  similar  to  the  present,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  has  been  renewed.  He  was  gratified  to  know  from 
what  the  Secretary  had  stated,  that  the  Board  had  already  pub- 
lished something  in  this  way.  The  theological  seminaries,  and 
Princeton  in  particular,  have  done  much ;  and  the  Assembly 
is  now  better  prepared  than  at  any  time  previously,  to  make 
such  a  Commentary.  Many  Commentaries  of  great  merit  are  in 
existence,  but  when  asked  by  brethren  in  the  Church  for  advice 
as  to  a  choice  of  one,  he  had  often  been  truly  perplexed.  There 
is  not  one  that  comes  up  to  the  Westminster  standard,  and  that 
is  a  true  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  this  Church.  The  present 
is  probably  the  last  opportunity  he  would  ever  enjoy  of  bring- 
ing this  enterprise  before  the  Assembly.  By  adopting  this 
scheme,  you  would  have  reported  to  the  next  Assembly  forty 
or  fifty,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  names,  from  which 
you  can  then  make  your  selections.  Say,  for  instance,  to  Dr. 
Addison  Alexander,  "Revise  and  adapt  your  work  on  the 
Psalms  for  popular  use."  Go  on  in  this  way,  and  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  you  will  have  the  best  Commentary  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Dr.  Junkin  was  in  favor  of  the  project,  but  opposed  to  its 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Publication.  This  Board  is  already 
committed  to  publishing  other  Commentaries.  If  we  are  to 
publish  Commentaries,  let  it  be  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Rankin  was  opposed  to  the  whole  thing.  Opposed  be- 
cause the  paper  did  not  say,  "  the  version  in  common  use." 
It  leaves  it  optional  with  the  commentators  to  take  one  of 
several  versions,  or  virtually  make  a  new  version  by  combina- 
tion of  others.  He  would  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  version 
produced  in  the  present  day.  Tliere  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
issues  of  the  Board  of  Publication  speak  for  the  Church.  But 
to  make  that  Board  give  what  will  be  regarded  as  an  ofiicial 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
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There  are  commentaries  wliicli  were  in  existence  before  many 
of  the  questions  of  the  present  German  criticism  and  philo- 
sophy prevailed,  which  answered  every  purpose.  Even  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  mentioned  here,  the  foot-prints  of 
Germanism  were  seen.  You  cannot  get  men  in  our  Church  to 
lindertake  this  work  without  involving  a  risk  of  this  evil.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  this  body  cannot  do  this  thing.  How  can 
this  Assembly  take  up  in  detail  such  a  Commentary,  verse  by 
verse,  and  examine  its  accuracy  ?  Rev.  Mr.  Floyd  argued 
that  if  more  than  one  man  were  employed  on  each  of  the  sixty- 
six  books  of  the  Bible,  as  should  be  the  case,  some  four  or  five 
hundred  men  would  be  needed.  Let  us  see  what  they  will  do, 
before  you  disparage  the  works  of  others.  There  is  often  a 
great  diiFerence  between  the  reputation  of  men  when  living, 
and  when  they  are  dead.  Circumstances  often  concur  to  give 
very  ordinary  men  an  elevation  in  their  life-time,  which  pos- 
terity does  not  ratify.  You  will  be  likely  to  get  some  of  these 
among  your  commentators.  He  had,  moreover,  great  con- 
fidence in  spontaneity  in  works  of  this  sort.  Set  men  to  writing 
as  a  mere  duty,  and  you  endanger  the  probability  of  getting 
the  best  productions  of  the  best  men.  Prof.  W.  J.  Hoge  saw 
great  difficulties.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  meet  the  diver- 
sity of  views  as  to  the  book  of  Revelation  and  the  question  of 
millennarianism.  As  to  doctrines  we  are  not  one.  Take  the 
recent  discussion  between  Danville  and  Columbia  on  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Breckinridge  denied  that  there  is 
any  war  between  Columbia  and  Danville,  and  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  professor  of  theology  at  the  former  institution. 
He  admitted  the  work  to  be  of  transcendent  difficulty,  but  there 
is  a  sense  to  the.  Westminster  standards,  and  whatever  that  sense 
is,  is  to  be  the  rule  as  regards  this  Commentary.  If  the  Churcli 
cannot  attempt  and  accomplish  such  a  work  as  this,  let  us  hang 
our  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow.  Dr.  Hoge  would  be  glad  to 
see  proper  measures  initiated  to  produce  such  a  Commentary. 
But  we  hazard  much  in  adopting  this  paper  now.  The  Assembly, 
in  voting  for  it,  approves  the  specific  way  of  accomplishing 
this  end.  He  doubted  whether  referring  to  the  Synods  was 
the  best  mode.    There  are  Synods  which  would  not  be  willing 
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to  name  five  or  even  three  of  their  number  for  this  service.  In 
his  own  Synod,  which  is  an  important  one,  he  could  not  name 
five  whom  he  would  recommend  for  this  duty.  He  had  further 
difficulties.  So  far  as  our  standards  are  concerned,  he  had  stood 
up  for  them  through  many  trials ;  but  can  any  one  say  that 
those  standards  go  to  the  extent  of  solving  every  difficulty  in 
interpreting  God's  word. 

Bev.  Dr.  Yan  E-ensellaer  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
Dr.  Breckinridge's  proposition.  First,  Because  the  plan  pro- 
posed opens  anew  tlie  controversy  about  the  true  edition  of 
King  James's  version,  and  pledges  this  General  Assembly  to  a 
position  different  from  that  of  the  Christian  world.  Why  should 
this  Assembly  attempt  in  any  way  to  dishonor  the  version  now 
in  common  use  ?  I  deprecate,  says  he,  tlie  agitation  of  any 
such  question  as  exciting,  unnecessary,  and  disparaging  to  our 
own  Cliurch.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  opposed  to  this  plan 
of  a  Commentary,  because  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  is  not 
called  upon  to  make  an  authoritative  interpretation  in  its  own 
name,  respecting  the  meaning  of  every  passage  of  Scripture. 
There  are  hundreds  of  passages  on  which  the  most  orthodox 
and  eminent  divines  have  differed  in  opinion;  and  some  of 
these  passages  have  received  scores  of  interpretations.  Tlien 
there  are  other  passages  which  involve  doctrines,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  millennium,  which  the  Church  cannot  explain 
in  a  Commentary  without  hazarding  its  peace  and  unity. 
Tliird,  The  mode  of  getting  up  this  new  Commentary  is  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  and  probably  impracticable.  You 
cannot  obtain  five  Commentators  in  each  Synod ;  and  there  are 
more  than  five  Synods  who  will  refuse  to  appoint  any.  It  is 
to  my  mind  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Northern 
Synods  will  take  any  action  on  this  subject,  and  if  they  should, 
whether  any  of  their  ministers  would  undertake  any  such 
work.  *  The  writing  of  Commentaries  must  be  undertaken  from 
the  spontaneous  conviction  of  those  who  may  feel  that  they 
possess  gifts  for  such  a  high  service.  The  Church  cannot 
expect  to  find  suitable  Commentators  in  all  the  Synods.  A 
Commentary  produced  in  such  a  manner,  if  produced  at  all, 
would  not  be  likely  to  possess  the  requisite   unity,  or  to 
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command  in  other  respects  the  confidence  of  the  churches.  I 
shall  move  to  refer  this  subject  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  Because  this  is  a  most  important 
subject,  requiring  more  deliberation  than  this  Assembly  is  able 
to  give  to  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  very  much  concerned  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind.  The  public  mind  will  be  fixed  upon  us ;  and  if  we 
hastily  begin  so  great  a  work,  and  should  not  be  able  to  finish 
it,  or  should  finish  it  in  an  imperfect  manner — which  are  the 
two  most  likely  alternatives — we  shall  suffer  loss  as  a  Church, 
and  even  bring  reproach  upon  our  character  and  standing  in 
the  Christian  world. 
The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Desirable  as  it  would  be  for  the  Church  to  possess  such  a  Com- 
mentary, the  greatest  practical  difiiculties  will  be  found  in  its 
execution.  Many  of  these  were  suggested  in  the  discussions 
had  before  the  Assembly  ;  others  will  easily  occur  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Commentary,  the  critical  and  the 
popular.  The  one  states  the  processes  by  which  the  commen- 
tator is  led  to  his  results,  it  embraces  materials  philological 
and  grammatical,  unfolds  the  sense,  and  brings  before  the  mind 
the  language  of  the  original.  It  investigates  the  true  reading 
of  the  sacred  text,  and  not  only  applies  that  various  learning — 
antiquarian,  historical  and  geographical — requisite  to  elucidate 
the  text,  but  brings  it  forth  to  the  view  of  the  scholar,  that  he 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  result  attained,  and  retrace,  if  he 
chooses,  the  process  himself.  Popular  Commentary  does  not 
disclose  the  steps  of  the  exegetical  process,  but  gives  the  results 
in  plain  and  untechnical  language.  It  lays  aside  learned  phra- 
seology and  scientific  investigation,  avoiding  everything  which 
a  mere  English  scholar  would  be  unable  to  understand.  It 
strives  only  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  and  most  vivid  way,  the 
sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  not  impossible,  in  some 
measure,  to  unite  the  two,  to  bring  the  one  down  to  popular 
comprehension,  and  lift  the  other  up  out  of  the  region  of  trite 
and  vapid  remark.  Yet  this  is  no  easy  task,  and  requires  a  rare 
combination  of  talent  and  wisdom.     It  is  not  the  English  ver- 
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sion,  but  the  original  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Greek  Scriptures, 
whicli  our  standards  declare  to  be  the  rule  of  faith.  Tliough 
only  a  popular  Commentary  be  aimed  at,  this  has  to  be  the 
result  of  long-continued  familiarity  with  the  original.  The 
comment,  of  whatever  character,  must  flow  from  this.  How 
few  are  the  men  who  have  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  re- 
quisite. In  our  judgment  such  a  Commentary  should  not  be 
a  mere  compilation,  another  catena  jpatrum.  But  if  compilation 
be  resorted  to,  it  will  not  do  to  compile  from  the  writings  of 
men  famed  for  talents  and  orthodoxy,  without  the  utmost 
exercise  of  judgment.  The  noble  Commentaries  of  Calvin 
would  often  fall  short,  in  the  exposition  of  particular  pas- 
sages, of  wliat  is  now  held  to  be  their  true  meaning.  To 
compile  well,  demands  the  same  discriminating  knowledge  of 
the  originals,  and  the  spirit  of  these  must  pervade  the  whole, 
and  be  manifested  in  every  particular  interpretation.  To  meet 
the  public  expectation  in  such  an  undertaking,  would  indeed 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  To  have  one's  work  fail  of  giving 
satisfaction,  after  years  of  toil,  would  be  deeply  humiliating  to 
the  ingenuous  scholar.  Far  sooner  would  a  man  undertake  to 
prepare  a  Commentary  as  the  free,  untrammeled  fruit  of  his 
own  researches  and  pleasant  studies,  and  offer  it  to  the  judgment 
of  tlie  Church,  either  to  be  approved  or  to  be  neglected,  as 
they  should  see  fit,  than  bargain  to  prepare  one  in  concert  with 
others,  under  the  responsibilities  of  this  scheme.  A  Commen- 
tary inade  to  ordei\  would  soon,  we  fear,  be  as  little  read  as 
"  The  Assembly's  Annotations,"  purporting  to  be  composed  by 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  which, 
liowever,  was  not  set  on  foot  by  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
but  by  Parliament,  who,  by  its  Committee  for  Religion,  nomi- 
nated the  commentators,  and  furnislied  them  with  books — nor 
were  all  the  commentators  members  of  that  famous  Assembly, 
nor  even  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  The  Church  has  a  year  to 
reflect  upon  this  matter,  and  either  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed, 
modify  it,  or  reject  it  wholly. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May,  had  been  fixed  upon  to  com- 
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memorate  the  re-union  ©f  the  two  Synods  of  Kew  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1758.  The  Moderator  began  with  a 
psalm,  and  reading  the  Scriptures ;  the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.  D., 
led  in  solemn  and  appropriate  prayer;  the  Rev.  Cortland  Yan 
Rensellaer,  D.D.,  delivered  the  Centennial  discourse  according 
to  the  appointment  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  offered  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 
The  whole  exercises  were  closed  with  psalmody,  the  doxology 
and  the  Apostolic  benediction. 

Dr.  Yan  Rensellaer  spoke  of  the  influence  of  a  century  on 
human  progress,  and  regarded  Centennial  periods  as  furnishing 
appropriate  points  of  observation  of  the  train  of  events.  He 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  to  those  persecutions  which  had  swept  like  a  tide  over 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England  and  France,  and  borne  with  its 
wave  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  those  sturdy  men  who 
subdued  the  wilderness  and  planted  the  standard  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  ISTew  Continent.  The 
separation  of  the  Church  into  the  "Old"  and  "New  side," 
was  not  occasioned  by  diiference  of  doctrinal  views  on  the  fun- 
damentals of  theology.  The  Old  Side  adhered  with  the 
greatest  strictness  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  stood  up  for 
education  in  the  ministry.  The  New  Side  would  license  men 
to  preach  the  Gospel  who  were  neophytes  in  literature,  pro- 
vided they  gave  evidence  of  piety.  The  revival  under  Whit- 
field and  the  Tennents  added  fuel  to  the  conflagration.  Tlie 
New  Side  men  embarked  in  it  with  zeal,  and  were  regarded  by 
their  opponents  as  extravagant  enthusiasts.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1741,  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church  was  rent 
asunder  and  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  founded  by  the  New 
Side  in  opposition  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile, 
both  parties  retraced  their  steps,  and  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
years,  nine  of  which  were  spent  in  negociation,  came  together 
after  mutual  concessions  in  the  year  1758,  in  a  union  which 
has  been  accompanied  with  the  happiest  results. 

The  narrative  of  the  reconciliation,  as  given  by  the  speaker, 
brought  the  scene  and  the  venerable  men  engaged  in  it  before 
the  view  of  the  Assembly,  with  a  portraiture  and  a  grouping, 
21 
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wliicli  showed  how  near  together  are!*  the  employments  of  tlie 
painter  and  the  orator — the  one  addressing  the  mind  through 
the  organs  of  vision,  the  other  through  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 
The  whole  discourse  was  w^ell  conceived,  rich  in  instruction, 
and  eminently  suggestive  as  to  our  future  history.  Towards 
the  close  he  referred  to  the  field  which  past  events  have  opened 
to  our  progress  in  the  following  terms : 

The  old  French  war,  which  was  in  active  operation  at  the 
time  of  the  re-union,  in  1758,  was  a  war  of  principles,  of  races, 
of  religions;  and  God  gave  might  to  right.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace,  all  the  French  possessions  in  North  America  reverted  to 
England ;  and  over  the  whole  valley,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
(with  a  small  exception,)  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  flag  of 
liberty  and  King  George  w'aved  its  triumphs  in  the  air, 
throwing  its  shadows  on  the  prostrate  emblems  of  France  and 
the  Bourbons.  Then  was  achieved  the  first  victory  which  an- 
nounced the  future  destiny  of  all  this  glorious  region.  As 
between  England  and  France,  God  vested  this  country  in 
England,  to  retain  it  until  the  young  Republic  should  become  of 
age. 

Next  came  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  West  having 
been  annexed  to  the  Colonies,  the  Colonies  were  now  to  be 
dissevered  from  England,  in  order  that  the  West,  with  the  East, 
mi<^ht  be  cultivated  for  the  wdiole  world. 

Tims  did  God  mark  out  for  the  Church  a  country  vast  in  extent 
— to  be  added  to  in  future  years,  but  now  first  guaranteed  to  the 
Church — vast  in  its  increasing  extent,  until  lake  mirrors  gulf 
and  sea  surges  into  sea.  How  great  has  been'the  political  and 
civil  influence  of  the  last  century  upon  tliis  country!  And 
who  cau  tell  wliat  another  century  shall  bring,  of  increase  to 
this  magnificent  inheritance  of  liberty  and  religion?  How  the 
ignorance  of  man  clouds  the  vision  of  faith?  And  yet, 
methinks,  faith  can  see  into  the  vista  of  years.  Like  as  the 
eye,  with  a  telescope,  unravels  the  tangled  skein  of  nebula3  in 
the  skies,  faith  can  behold  the  confused  mysteries  of  Central 
America  taking  their  places  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of  our 
Union.  And  as  astronomers  think  there  is  some  central  point, 
w^hither  the  whole  system  is  tending,  so,  were  I  to  theorize 
about  the  territorial  centre  of  our  Repul)lic,  when  expanded  a 
century  hence,  I  would  say  it  might  be  here,  in  the  city  of  our 
Centennial  celebration  ;  here  in  New  Orleans,  wliere  lines  from 
the  North  and  South  and  West  meet,  a  triangle  enfolding  a 
problem  of  greatness;  here,  on  the  highway  to  the  whole  of 
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tjie  glorious  Pacific  States ;  here,  in  contiguity  witli  Texas  and 
\^itli  the  States  of  the  great  Mexican  peninsula,  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Isthmus. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures,  Dr.  Yan  Rensellaer  made  a  report,  re- 
commending the  following  overture  on  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

This  General"  Assembly  having  been  called  upon,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  unite  in  a  Centennial  commemoration  of 
the  re-union  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
1758,  deem  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  adopt  a  minute 
relating  to  that  interesting  and  important  event. 

The  Assembly  recognize  the  good  hand  of  God,  in  early 
bringing  to  these  shores  immigrants  of  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish, 
English  and  Huguenot  extraction,  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  the  waste  places  ot  this 
continent.  The  memory  of  the  ministers  wdio  commenced  the 
work  of  evangelization,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  is  treasured  by  this  Assembly,  with  gratitude  to  Him 
who  sent  them  forth  to  accomplish  His  purposes,  with  many 
self-denials,  abundant  labors  and  great  success. 

The  Assembly  record  the  goodness  of  God  in  leading  the 
fathers  to  adopt  authoritatively  the  Westminster  standard  for 
the  future  guidance  of  the  Church. 

The  Assembly  further  record  their  views  of  the  unspeakable 
importance  and  blessedness  of  pure  revivals  of  religion  in  the 
Church  ;  praising  God  for  the  general  results  of  the  great  re- 
vival of  religion  within  our  bounds  in  the  days  of  "Whitfield 
and  the  Tennents,  and  rejoicing  that  the  present  year  has  been 
signalized  by  the  same  precious  and  glorious  outpourings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Tlie  Assembly  further  put  upon  record  their  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Church  to  its  Great  Head,  in  preserving  in- 
corrupt its  outward  forms  of  order  in  the  olden  time ;  in  gra- 
dually and  surely  increasing  its  educational  and  evangelical 
resources,  and  in  endowing  it,  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  century 
of  re-union,  with  such  enlargements  of  its  missionary  work  at 
home  and  in  foreign  lands. 

On  an  occasion  which  forcibly  brings  to  mind  the  blessings 
of  God  upon  re-union,  and  which  commemorates  the  dwelling 
together  of  brethren  in  unity,  the  Assembly  expresses  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  desirableness  of  the  union  of  all  sound  Presby- 
terians ;  and  do  hereby  cordially  and  earnestly  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  all  who  are  like-minded  with  ourselves,  to  unite  with 
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this  General  Assembly  in  the  way  and  manner  conformable  to 
the  acts  and  deliverances  on  this  subject  already  made  by  this 
Assembly. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  the  following  resolution  was 
added  to  the  minute : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Assembly  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Yan  Rensellaer,  for  his  discourse,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Publication  be  directed  to  publish  it,  together  with  the  other 
papers  connected  with  the  subject,  in  book  form. 

CORRESrONDENCE   WITH   FOREIGN   BODIES. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  R.  Baird,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  represent  the  Assembly  in  foreign  Christian 
bodies,  he  reporting  his  visit  to  the  Evangelical  Conference  at 
Berlin,  which  continued  in  session  nine  days.  The  whole 
Christian  world  was  represented  in  that  conference,  and  the 
number  of  delegates  was  not  less  than  1,400.  Tlie  result  of 
this  meeting,  which  was  the  third  he  had  attended — the  first 
being  held  in  London  and  the  second  in  Paris — was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  evangelical  alliance,  and  the  evident  progress  of 
religious  truth. 

An  interesting  communication  was  forwarded  to  the  Assembly 
by  Rev.  Frederick  Monod,  from  Dr.  G.  Fish,  of  France,  in  the 
name  of  the  "  General  Synodale  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Paris."  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Corres- 
pondence, the  chairman  of  which.  Dr.  Hewitt,  made  a  report, 
accompanied  by  the  following  resolution,  viz. : 

1.  That  when  the  statistics  of  the  last  year  are  completed, 
and  more  particularly  that  relating  to  the  present  revivals  of 
religion,  our  Moderator  be  requested  to  reply  to  the  President 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Free  Church  in  France,  expressing  the 
sympathy,  veneration  and  affection  of  this  Assembly  for  that 
sister  church. 

2.  That  if  one  or  more  of  our  brethren  shall  visit  Europe  the 
ensuing  sunmier,  our  Moderator  be  empowered  to  commission 
him  or  them  to  represent  this  Assembly  in  that  Synod. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  received  and  adopted. 
The  Rev.  William  Young  appeared  before  the  Assembly  as 
a  Delegate  from  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South." 
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He  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  condition  of  tlie  Associate 
Keformed  Synod,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  now  has  eight 
Presbyteries,  ten  churches,  seventy  ministers,  a  College  in 
South  Carolina  which  is  prosperous,  and  a  Tlieological  Seminary 
which  is  doing  sometliing  to  prepare  yonng  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  A  number  of  tlie  churches  have  recently 
received  times  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord.  Tliey  have,  under 
their  care,  likewise,  several  colored  churches,  which  are 
regarded  as  a  part  of  their  body,  and  to  whose  peculiar  ne- 
cessities their  doctrines  are  especially  adapted.  He  said,  "  our 
doctrine,  faith,  and  practices,  are  the  same  as  your  own ;  and  I 
am  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  body  which  I  represent,  to  give  to 
this  General  Assembly,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak,  officially,  as  to  a  close  and 
permanent  union  of  our  two  bodies ;  but  I  take  upon  me  to 
say,  that  such  an  event  would  fill  all  our  hearts  with  joy  un- 
speakable; and  if  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  such  a 
union  as  that  referred  to,  we  may  be  still  perfectly  united  in 
heart  and  purpose  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men,  and  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer."  He 
closed  by  announcing  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  will  be  held  at  Abbeville,  S.  C, 
in  October  next. 

Dr.  Scott,  the  Moderator,  in  a  few  appropriate  words, 
welcomed  Mr.  Young,  in  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  John  "VYoodbridge  presented  a  rej)ort  of  his  at- 
tendance as  the  delegate  of  this  General  Assembly  to  the  last 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  JN^orth 
America.  And  in  the  course  of  the  Assembly's  proceedings 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  the 
aforesaid  Synod,  and  offered  the  cordial  salutations  of  that 
Church  in  an  interesting  address,  responded  to  by  the  Mode- 
rator in  corresponding  terms. 

uifiON  WITH  thp:  associate  reformed. 

Negociations  to  this  effect  have  been  going  on  for  some 
years  past  between  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  the  As- 
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sociate  Reformed  Synod  of  tlie  South.  It  was  soon  found  that 
these  two  bodies  were  not  co-ordinate,  and  could  not  treat  with 
each  other.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  divided 
into  two  Synods,  the  N^orthern  and  Southern,  which  had 
no  connection  with  each  other.  The  Northern  Synod  had 
become  united,  since  tlie  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  New 
Orleans,  Avith  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  those 
two  bodies  liave  become  merged  into  one.  On  a  memorial 
from  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Assembly  meeting  in 
New  York  in  185G,  a  Committee  of  Conference  was  appointed, 
of  which  Rev.  Edwin  Cater  is  Chairman,  and  a  co-ordinate 
committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  of  their  Presbyteries, 
was  appointed  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South, 
The  Committee  have  never  met  face  to  face,  nor  had  the  reply 
of  the  Committee  on  their  part  to  the  last  comnmnication  from 
us  been  received  at  the  meeting  at  New  Orleans.  There  had, 
however,  been  an  informal  Convention  of  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  respective  churches  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  which 
convened  in  March  last,  at  which  were  present  six  ministers 
and  eight  elders  of  two  Presbyteries  of  the  Associate  Reformed, 
and  twenty-two  ministers  and  sixteen  elders,  chiefly  of  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina.  This  Convention  did  not  act  with 
any  autliority  derived  from  the  judicatories  of  either  Church, 
but  had  in  view  to  find  out  on  what  terms,  if  any  there  are, 
the  two  bodies  might  be  brouglit  togetlier.  The  Convention 
having  been  organized,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  parties 
should  meet  separately,  and  that  their  correspondence  should 
be  conducted  in  writing.  It  w^as  found  that  the  only  bar  to 
this  union,  now  existing,  is  the  practice  of  the  two  bodies  on 
the  subject  of  Psalmody,  the  Associate  brethren,  in  common 
with  all  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  other  lands,  speaking  the 
English  tongue,  usiug  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  they, 
as  a  Church,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  use  in  Divine 
worship  only  what  has  been  divinely  authorized,  and,  therefore, 
insisting  heretofore,  that  the  Psalms  are  to  be  used  alone,  and 
in  a  version  as  nearly  literal  as  the  laws  of  metre  will  admit. 

As  a  term  of  union  they  proposed : 

1.  A  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  to  take  the  place 
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of  Rouse's  version,  now  in  use  in  the  Associate  Heformed 
Churcli;  and  of  Dr.  "Watt's  imitation,  now  in  use  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  This  new  version  to  he  prepared  hy  trans- 
lation or  collation,  or  both,  and  to  be  as  near  the  original  as  the 
laws  of  versification  will  allow.  ' 

2.  This  version,  when  approved  by  both  bodies,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  congregations  and  private  families  of  each 
denomination,  not  on  the  principle  of  accommodation  or  for- 
bearance, but  as  authorized  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  Church  itself. 

3.  While  we  believe  that  the  Psalms  of  David  are  the  only 
songs  which  God  has  authorized  to  be  employed  in  his  praise ; 
and  while,  on  this  account,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use 
anything  else,  yet  we  believe  that  many  persons  in  our  hody, 
for  the  sake  of  union,  would  be  willing  to  forbear  with  their 
Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  use  of  uninspired  songs. 

To  this,  the  reply  of  that  part  of  the  Convention  representing 
our  own  Church,  was  as  follows : 

Tlie  spirit  of  your  propositions  we  understand  to  be  this: 
Tliat  a  book  of  praise  shall  be  prepared,  in  which  there  shall 
be  a  literal  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  which  there  inay  bo 
a  collection  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  such  as  those  now  in 
use  in  the  churches  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  new  version 
you  propose,  we  do  not  understand  as  designed  to  supersede 
our  present  book  of  Ilynms,  nor  even  as  excluding  Watts' 
imitation  of  the  Psalms,  provided  they  are  brought  under  the 
category  of  the  Hymns.  If  we  are  right  in  this  mterpretation 
of  your  terms,  we  can  not  see  what  is  to  hinder  an  immediate 
union  of  the  two  bodies.  We  are  prepared  to  concede  to  you 
the  exclusive  use  of  tlie  version  of  the  Psalms  which  you  now 
employ,  and  to  take  steps  for  having  it  incorporated  into  our 
book.  We  do  not  desire  you  to  relinquish  it,  if  you  yourselves 
are  satisfied  with  it. 

If,  on  your  own  account,  you  desire  a  new  version,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  co-operate  with  you  in  making  one,  not  as  the 
condition,  but  as  tlie  result  of  union. 

If  we  have  misapprehended  your  meaning,  and  ^^our  purpose 
is  to  exclude  from  our  churches  our  present  songs  of  praise,  if 
the  new  version  is  to  supersede  our  Hymns  in  our  congregations, 
that  would  obviously  be  asking  us  to  abandon  our  whole 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  Psalmody,  a  condition,  we  are  sure, 
our  Associate  Keformed  brethren  do  not  desire  to  impose,  es- 
pecially as  it  would  involve  a  serious  loss  to  us,  and  its  effect 
would  be  a  gain  to  them  in  a  better  version  of  the  Psalms. 
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The  Convention  came  to  no  further  results  than  to  ascertain 
these  facts  and  to  part  with  feelings  of  fraternal  regard,  and, 
probably  on  both  sides,  with  a  conviction  that  the  hour  of  our 
union  had  not  vet  come. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  was  made  to  the 
Assembly,  Dr.  Breckinridge  moved  that  the  Committee- of 
Conference  be  discharged.  ''  He  was  persuaded  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies  on  the  terms  proposed  was  impossible.  The 
terms  yielded  by  the  Committee  would  never  be  agreed  to  by 
our  Church,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Associate  Reformed  are 
so  deeply  rooted  in  their  feelings  about  the  Psalms  that  they 
never  would  be  satisfied  unless  we  went  the  whole  length  with 
them.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  if  there  were  tliere  are  no  men  to  make  it.  You  cannot 
raise  up  poets  to  order,  much  less  a  committee  of  them.  The 
great  danger  of  our  own  body  is  its  strength.  "We  need  homo- 
geneity to  enable  us  to  develope  it.  Introduce  this  new 
element  and  you  endanger  our  perpetuity  and  unity."  Dr. 
Hoge  "  had  never  been  sanguine  as  to  the  successful  issue  of 
these  negociations,  nor  even  strongly  desirous  that  they  should 
succeed.  We  shall  never  agree  in  the  matter  of  communion 
with  other  churches.  In  their  communication  to  us  they  had 
made  no  allusion  to  this.  He  felt  bound,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  support  the  motion  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  but 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  we  assign  as  a  reason,  that  we 
cannot  agree  in  Psalmody  and  intercommunion."  The  motion 
of  Dr.  Breckinridge  was  earnestly  opposed  by  others.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoyt  "lived  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  near  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  at  Columbia.  He  felt  confident  that  the 
matter  is  entirely  misapprehended.  The  Convention  was  not 
an  ecclesiastical  body.  It  was  entirely  informal  and  voluntary. 
Nothing  that  it  did  can  be  binding  on  either  body.  Few  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  ministers  were  present  at  the  Con- 
vention, and  they  mostly  of  the  younger  ministry.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  feel  embarrassed,  and  in  the  fear  of 
yielding  too  much  should  not  yield  enough.  The  Convention 
did  in  part  succeed.     In   guarded  language  the   Associate 
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Keformed  portion  of  that  Convention  expressed  the  opinion, 
(         that  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  (Christian  liberty  in 
worship)  wonld  be  conceded." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bishop  thought  the  Assembly  ought  not  to 
cut  short  this  subject  just  here.  1.  The  Committee  do  not 
believe  the  matter  has  reached  a  finality.  2.  The  doings  of  an 
informal  conference  of  the  Associate  Reformed  body  have  been 
mistaken  for  official  action  of  their  Church.  It  is  no  such  thing' 
And  3.  The  correspondence,  thus  far,  has  done  good ;  by  con- 
tinuing it,  much  more  will  be  gained. 

Dr.  McKinney  opposed  the  discharge  of  the  Committee — 
1st,  Because  the  subject  is  one  of  serious  importance,  and  has 
not  been  exhausted.  2d,  Because  the  papers  presented  are 
truly  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  committee  rather  than 
of  the  body  itself.  He  had  lived  with  these  people  in  habits  of 
intimacy,  and  often  preached  to  them.  He  well  knew  their 
feelings  towards  us.  They  and  we  have  come  together  within 
the  last  six  months  more  than  in  the  previous  twenty  years. 
Formerly  they  thought  w^e  had  among  \\%  no  religion,  and  we 
thought  they  had  none.  But  we  have  learned  to  know  each 
other  better.  These  discussions  have  done  us  all  good,  and 
even  the  writings  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  have  had  their  share  in 
the  good  work. 

Judge  Calhoun,  of  Alabama,  regretted  to  differ  from  brethren 
he  venerated.  The  similarity  of  doctrines  between  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  Assembly,  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  had  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  their  acknowledged 
piety  and  Christian  spirit,  were  guarantees  that  they  would 
introduce  no  disturbing  element.  He  described,  from  personal 
knowledge,  their  purity  of  character,  their  heroic  adherence  to 
the  usages  of  their  fathers,  and  their  devotion  to  the  truth ; 
and,  though  the  time  of  union  might  be  far  distant,  he  thought 
true  policy  and  Christian  sympathy  demanded  the  continuance 
of  the  Committee.  He  still  had  hope.  Have  not  similar  bodies 
been  consolidated  in  Ireland.  The  changes  he  had  witnessed 
among  these  brethren  convinced  him  that  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles would  be  removed.  The  great  body  of  the  younger 
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members  would  even  now  gladly  hail  the  union,  and  probably 
on  terms  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  Eagleson,  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  continuing  in  office  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference with  the  Synod  of  the  Associate  Keformed  Church  of 
the  South,  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions  : 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  in  reference  to  a  closer  union  between 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  represent  that  they  have  carefully  examined 
said  report,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

1.  Resolved^  Tliat  the  fidelity  of  the  Committee  be  approved. 

2.  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  be  continued  with  addition 
of  the  following  persons,  viz :  Chancellor  Job  Johnson,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Hoyt,  Thomas  L.  McBryde,  D.  D.,  and  J.  H. 
Thorn  well,  D.  D.  Said  Committees  to  report  to  tlie  next 
General  Assembly. 

Resolved^  That  it  be  I'ecommended  to  all,  and  especially  to 
our  ministers  and  clmrches  in  the  South,  to  circulate  for  exami- 
nation and  use,  the  psalms  and  hymn  books  of  our  Church, 
with  selections  from  tiie  Book  of  Psalms  in  metre,  according  to 
the  versions  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  report  and  I'esolutions  were  adopted ;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Young,  the  delegate  from  the  Associate  Synod,  made  an  ap- 
propriate response. 

We  are  better  satisfied  with  this  result,  (the  continuance  of  the 
Committee  yet  longer,)  than  if  it  had  terminated  otherwise.  The 
origin  of  the  Secession  Church  was  an  honorable  one.  When 
Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  associates  stood  aloof  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  seceded  from  it,  it  was  on  a  just  principle — 
the  principle  of  resistance  to  tyranny  and  error.  Their  seces- 
sion originally  was  not  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  from 
the  reigning  party  in  it,  tlie  Moderates  of  that  day,  by  whom 
heresy  was  protected,  sound  doctrine  condemned,  the  rights  of 
congregations  violated.  The  secession  of  1733  and  4,  was  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  disruption  of  1843,  when  Chalmers 
led  forth  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Church  of  tlie 
Establishment,  in  that  ever  memorable  exodus  which  filled  the 
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world  with  admiration.  They  were,  indeed,  few  in  numbers, 
and  were  treated  with  great  severity.  In  this  severity  they 
became  unduly  obstinate,  but  they  were  noted  for  godliness 
and  doctrinal  purity.  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  the 
Erskines  and  James  Fisher  in  illustration. 

We  do  not  sympathize  in  the  fears  expressed  that  the  union 
with  these  brethren  will  introduce  into  our  body  a  disturbing 
element.  This  was  not  so  when,  in  1822,  a  portion  of  the  As" 
sociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  North  came  into  our  Church, 
and  became  a  component  part  of  it.  Those  brethren  have  been 
esteemed  as  among  our  most  orthodox  and  useful  members. 
In  the  struggle  of  1837,  the  New  School  charged  that  we  were 
instigated  in  our  reform  measures  by  this  element.  Even  if  it 
were  so,  we  have  never  regretted  the  measures  we  then  took* 
To  the  honor  of  the  Secession  Church  be  it  said,  that  in  the 
defection  from  the  faith,  which  in  former  years  had  nearly 
ruined  the  Church  of  Ireland,  this  body  stood  firmly  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  by  the  salt  of  their  truth  and  grace, 
contributed  much  to  preserve  that  important  branch  of  our 
Presbyterian  family  from  apostacy.  As  to  intercommunion^ 
we  would  apprehend  no  difficulty.  Their  communion  with  us 
would  be  unrestricted.  We  may  leave  it  with  propriety  to 
sessions,  who  are  the  original  judges  in  the  case,  to  decide  how 
far  intercommunion  with  other  denominations  should  be  car- 
ried. We  might  bear  with  them  in  this,  and  forbear,  as  they 
must  do  with  us.  And  as  to  psalmody,  which,  in  reality,  is 
the  only  ground  of  present  separation,  they  should  remember 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  original  testimony  of  their  founders ; 
while  we,  on  our  part,  should  recollect  that  we  are  the  only 
Presbyterians  worshipping  God  in  the  English  tongue,  who  do 
not  use  the  version  of  Rouse.  To  those  accustomed  to  its  use, 
it  has  a  venerable  sanctity,  notwithstanding  its  rugged  verse. 
Its  author,  who  sat  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  also  a  lay 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  who  sanc- 
tioned this  book  on  the  14th  November,  1645.  It  was  revised 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  adopted  in  1648. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  are  said  to  have  approved  and 
acted  upon  the  principle  also,  that  "  in  using  the  book  of 
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irsalms  in  the  praises  of  God,  we  should  not  only  keep  to  the 
nense^  hut  to  the  words  of  the  sacred  text."  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  this  from  any  adequate  authority. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Churcli  of  Scotland  have  used  para- 
phrases of  passages  of  Scripture  from  the  Old  and  INew  Tes- 
tament, for  some  one  or  two  hundred  years.  Our  Fathers 
brought  this  psalmody  with  them  to  these  shores,  and  its  use 
in  our  churches  has  never  been  repealed  by  any  act  of  our 
highest  ecclesiastical  court.  It  has  at  different  times  allowed 
of  the  use  of  Watt's  imitation  of  David's  Psalms,  and  of  his 
Hymns,  and  has  provided  for  its  churches  the  book  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  now  in  use,  without  designing  to  exclude  or  pro- 
hibit the  other.  And  not  without  considerable  commotions 
among  ourselves,  was  the  JS^ew  Psalmody  first  introduced. 
The  Scotch  version,  too,  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
use  it,  with  the  martyi'dom  of  their  fathers.  In  the  martyrolo- 
gies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  how  often  do  we  find  the  martyr 
at  the  stake  or  scaffold,  chanting  some  portion  of  these  Psalms 
as  he  is  about  to  receive  his  dreadful  baptism  of  blood.  Their 
proposition  that  we  join  them  in  securing  a  new  poetic, 
yet  close  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  attended  witli  great  difficul- 
ties. Undoubtedly  a  smoother  version  than  Eouse's  could  be 
made,  and  equal  closeness  to  the  text  be  preserved.  But  an 
absolutelv  literal  version  in  unconstrained  and  "  numerous 
verse,"  is  perfectly  unattainable.  The  number,  rythm  and 
movement  of  true  lyric  poetry,  can  be  secured  only  by  a  free 
translation  made  by  a  poet's  hand.  If  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  literal  translation  in  Divine  worship,  the  version 
must  be  in  prose^  and  the  Gregorian  chants,  or  some  other  such, 
be  introduced  in  our  church  music,  or  it  must  continue  to  be 
inharmonious  and  constrained. 

Our  negociations  with  our  brethren  of  the  Associate  Keformed 
have,  thus  far,  failed  to  result  in  that  union  which  was  hoped 
for.  If  this  could  be  effected  by  bringing  their  Psalmody  into 
connection  with  ours,  by  publishing  in  the  same  book  either 
the  version  of  Rouse  or  the  new  one  they  seem  to  desire,  so  that 
it  could  be  met  with  by  them  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
Church,  this  seems  to  us  a  concession,  if  it  is  entitled  to  this 
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name,  which  we  could  afford  to  make,  and  by  omitting  some  of 
the  least  important  duplicates  of  the  Psalms  found  in  each 
book,  and  some  few  of  our  Hymns,  the  size  and  cost  of  our 
book  would  not  be  greatly  increased.  An  overture  asking  that 
the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Eouse's  Yersion,  or  such  other  as  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Associate  Beforraed  Synod  of  the  South, 
be  published  in  the  front  part  of  our  Book  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  was  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Knoxville,  but  the  Assembly  declined  to  take  action  upon  it  at 
present.  If  union  of  these  two  bodies  could  be  effected,  it 
would  secure  in  many  neighborhoods  strong  Presbyterian 
Churches  where  now  there  are  weak  and  feeble  ones,  or  where 
each  party  is  too  inconsiderable  in  number  to  attempt  any  or- 
ganization at  all.  For  the  want  of  it  the  Presbyterian  cause  is 
losing,  especially  in  newly  settled  places,  every  day. 

union   with  the  united  pre8bytekian   synod  of  the  south* 

(new  school.) 

Tlie  Southern  portion  of  N^ew  School  General  Assembly 
separated  from  that  organization  in  May,  1857,  in  consequence 
of  the  spirit  of  abolition  prevailing  in  that  body.  The  ministers 
and  churches  who  thus  seceded,  met  in  Convention  subse- 
quently at  Richmond,  and  took  measures  for  another  and  more 
general  meeting,  which  assembled  at  Knoxville,  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  Synod,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1858.  This  Synod 
appointed  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  union.  This  Committee,  consisting 
of  Rev.  C.  II.  Read,  D.  D.,  and  were  under- 

stood to  be  in  attendance.  On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, the  subject  of  conference  with  this  Committee  was  taken 
up.  A  motion  made  by  Dr.  Yan  Rensellaer  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  meet  this  Committee  of  Conference,  gave 
rise  to  a  debate,  in  which  Dr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Cobb  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  participated.  Dr.  Breckinridge  "  was  one  of  the 
few  ministers  who  fought  through  the  whole  war  of  1837.  He 
had  nothing  to  retract.  "We  should  take  care  that  our  extended 
and  extending  body  is  not  rendered  discordant  by  inharmonious 
elements.    At  the  time  of  the  great  division  there  were  minis- 
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ters  and  churches  who  went  with  the  New  School  who  ought 
to  have  heen  with  us  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  as  bodies  they  and  we  should  be  one.  He  had 
personal  knowledge  that  there  are  leading  gentlemen  in  that 
body  who  are  not  like-minded  with  us.  The  body  itself  is  not 
agreed  as  to  the  propositions  they  make  us.  Of  nineteen  gen- 
tlemen, ten  voted  for  the  propositions  and  nine  against  them. 
He  agreed  with  the  nine.  We  are  called  upon  by  them  to 
retract  our  deliberate  action  as  to  the  ex-scinded  Synods — a 
thing  we  did  considerately,  and  prayerfully,  and  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Church,  and  approved  by  God — to  unite 
with  them.  As  to  abolitionism,  the  world  has  periodical 
periods  of  madness.  This  moral  epidemic  of  late  has  raged  in 
the  North,  and  produced  scenes  of  folly  and  absurdity  which 
have  astonished  all  sane  and  prudent  men.  But  the  conviction 
which  has  always  swayed  this  Assembly  is  gaining  ground, 
that  Ministers,  in  their  sacred  capacity  as  ministers,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  matters  apart  from  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
On  the  terms  proposed  he  would  not  treat  with  his  own  father 
or  his  own  brother.  Cut  his  body  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and 
it  was  his  individual  conviction,  that  every  individual  piece  of 
him  would  protest."  Thos.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Esq.,  plead  eloquently 
for  the  Committee  of  Conference.  "This,"  said  he,  "is  the 
battle  of  a  past  age.  Of  all  the  members  belonging  to  this 
Assembly,  Dr.  Breckinridge  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  remaining 
who  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  In  the  contest 
which  now  presents  itself — the  contest  of  brotherly  love  and 
Christian  charity,  let  us  outvie  them."  Dr.  Hoge  objected  to 
the  Committee  of  Conference :  "1.  Because  without  their  terms 
officially  before  us,  we  are  acting  in  the  dark.  2.  To  appoint 
such  a  Committee  w^ill  be  the  beginning  of  controversy  with 
them.  3.  Their  terms,  as  published  in  the  newspapers,  indicate 
a  wish  to  introduce  into  our  body  the  elements  of  another  con- 
tention. 4.  The  fact  that  they  propose  to  us  to  change  our 
views  is  indelicate  and  improper.  5.  He  doubts  whether  the 
Assembly  has  power  to  enter  into  any  work  of  this  kind, 
further  tlian  to  prepare  it  and  send  it  down  to  Presbyteries." 
The  motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference  with  the 
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Corresponding  Committee  of  the  l^ew  School  prevailed,  and 
the  Bev.  Drs.  Yan  Rensellaer  and  Palmer  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  were  appointed  by  the  Moderator,  to  obtain  from 
the  Committee  of  the  United  Synod,  organized  at  KnoxVille, 
their  terms  of  union.  This  Committee  subsequently  reported 
that  they  had  met  that  Committee,  and,  as  the  result  of  their 
meeting,  asked  leave  to  submit  the  following,  which  embraces 
the 

TERMS  OF  UNION  I 

This  may  certify,  that  the  meeting  of  the  United  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Uiiited  States  of  America, 
which  was  organized  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  2d  day  of 
April,  1858,  the  following  action,  being  instructions  to  the 
Committee  of  Two  appointed  to  confer  with  a  Committee  of 
the  Old  School  General  Assembly  in  the  event  of  that  body 
appointing  one  for  the  purpose,  witli  reference  to  a  union  of  the 
two  bodies,  was  taken. 

Resolved^  That  said  Committee  be  directed  to  propose 
to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
following  terms  of  union  as  indispensable  to  our  honorable 
union;  on  our  part: 

"1st.  We  agree  to  unite  as  ecclesiastical  bodies  by  declaring, 
as  this  Synod  now  does,  our  approval  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Paitli,  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an 
orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and,  also, 
our  adherence  to  the  plan  of  Worship,  Government  and  Dis- 
cipline, contained  in  the  Westminster  Directory. 

"2d.  Both  bodies  agree  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  no  judicatory  of 
the  Church  can,  for  any  cause  whatever^  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, constitutionally  condemn,  or  exclude  from  the  Church, 
other  j  udicatories,  or  ministers  or  private  members,  without  a 
process  of  trial,  such  as  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

"  3rd.  Both  bodies  agree  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  to  receive 
said  Confession  according  to  the  adopting  Act  of  1Y29,  to  wit: 
As  containing  all  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  also 
the  doctrines  that  distinguish  the  Calvinistic  from  the  Pelagian, 
Socinian  and  Arminian  systems  of  theology.  We  agree  likewise 
in  believing  that  this  system  of  doctrine  includes  the  following 
truths,  viz :  The  Trinity,  the  incarnation  and  deity  of  Christ, 
the  fall  and  original  sin,  atonement,  justification  by  faith,  per- 
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sonal  election,  eifectual  calling,  perseverance  of  the  saints,  the 
eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked. 

"4tli.  Both  hodies  agree  in  declaring  that  slaveliolding,  or 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  a  bar 
to  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  while  they  admit 
the  right  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Chm'ch  to  take  cognizance, 
in  the  way  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  of  cruelties  practiced 
in  the  relation,  they  hereby  declare  the  opinion,  that  as  the 
continuance  or  abolition  of  the  system  of  slavery,  in  this 
country,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  State,  the  discussion  or 
agitation  of  slavery,  farther  than  pertains  to  the  moral  and 
religious  duties,  arising  from  the  relation,  is  inappropriate  to 
the  functions  of  Church  judicatories. 

"5th.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  effecting  the  union,  the 
Presbyteries  connected  with  this  Synod  shall  be  united  as 
Presbyteries,  and  without  an  examination  of  their  ministers, 
with  tne  Synods  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  which, 
because  of  their  geographical  limits,  they  should  be  attached, 
excepting  that  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  and  the  IS^orth  Alabama 
Presbytery  shall  retain  their  name,  and  occupy  their  present 
territory. 

"6th.  In  the  event  of  the  General  Assembly  agreeing  to  the 
above  terms,  the  Committee  of  Synod  are  directed  to  commu- 
nicate the  fact  to  the  Presbyteries  in  connection  with  this 
Synod,  and  the  Presbyteries  are  hereby  requested  by  the 
United  Synod  to  take  action  upon  the  terms  of  union  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committees  of  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly, 
and  to  send  a  copy  of  their  minute  to  the  United  Synod  that 
will  meet  in  Lynchburg  on  the  third  Thursday  in  May,  1859. 

"7.  The  Committee  appointed  by  this  Synod  to  confer  w^ith 
a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  are  hereby  directed  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  New  Orleans  in  May 
next,  and  present  the  preamble  and  first  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  Synod  as  their  authority  for  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  will  then  be  in  session  in  that 
city.  And  if  no  member  of  the  Committee  should  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  N^ew  Orleans,  they  are 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  first  two  reso- 
lutions to  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  and  request  that 
body,  if  they  should  think  proper,  to  appoint  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  above  specified,  to  designate  a  time  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  for  a  conference  of  the 
Committees.     The  Committee  of  this  Synod  are  requested,  in 
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the  event  of  a  conference  being  had  with  a  Committee  of  the 
Old  School  Assembly,  to  publish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
result  of  their  consultations." 

Joseph  H.  Martin, 
Permanent  Clerh  of  the  United  Bynod. 

The  following  additional  article  was  submitted  and  adopted : 

"  8th.  That  in  the  event  no  union  is  agreed  to,  the  Com- 
mittee be  directed  to  propose  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
establishment  of  a  mutual  correspondence  in  the  future  between 
us  as  ecclesiastical  bodies." 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes. 

Joseph  H.  Martin, 
Permanent  Cleric  of  the  United  Synod. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  on  this  whole  subject  is  expressed 
in  the  following  minute,  which  had  been  offered  by  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge in  the  opening  of  this  discussion,  and  being  amended, 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  communicated  to  this  Assembly  the 
official  action  of  said  Synod,  settling,  on  their  part,  the  "  terms 
of 'WTi^oTi' "  by  them  declared  to  be  '•'indispensable  y^''  and  the 
Assembly  is  informed,  through  the  public  press,  of  the  contents 
of  papers  adopted  by  that  Synod,  and  called  by  it  "  A  decla/ror 
tion  of  principles  y  In  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  those 
official  papers  do  not  afford  a  basis  of  Conference  upon  which 
this  Assembly  is  able  to  see  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  general,  or  those 
of  the  rresbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  or  those  of 
the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  particular. 

2.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
has  always  received,  frankly  and  in  Christian  love,  all  churches, 
office-bearers,  and  private  persons  of  all  denominations,  making 
application  for  admission  into  her  communion,  upon  the  single 
condition  that  they  are  like-minded  with  herself.  At  this  time 
ample  provision  is  made  in  her  existing  acts  and  ordinances, 
for  the  reception  of  all  such  into  her  communion,  on  terms  and 
by  methods  precisely  equivalent,  and,  where  it  is  possible, 
identical  with  those  provided  in  regard  to  her  own  children, 
reared  in  her  own  bosom.  Seeing  that  it  was  in  a  voluntary 
secession  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  the  present  diffi- 
culties of  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterians  had  their 
origin,  and  that  the  door  has  always  been  open  for  the  orderly 
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return  of  such  of  those  who  left  us  as  were  hke-minded  with 
lis,  it  can  hardly  be  unexpected  that  we  decline  any  official 
conference  based  on  terms  which  appear  to  us  to  involve  a 
condemnation  of  ourselves,  and  a  renimciation  of  the  rich  and 
peculiar  favor  of  God  upon  us,  in  the  very  matters  which  led 
to  their  secession  from  our  Church  twenty  years  ago. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  recent  secession  of  the  J^ew  School 
body,  this  General  Assembly  does  not  see  in  that  event,  or  in 
anything  which  has  hitherto  resulted  from  it,  any  call  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  any  new  steps 
whatever,  either  with  the  view  of  union  or  that  of  a  closer 
intercourse  than  now  exists,  with  either  of  the  parts  into  which 
that  body  is  now  divided.  The  subjects  upon  which  the  whole 
New  School  body  differed  from  us,  at  the  period  of  their  seces- 
sion from  us,  and  tlie  subjects  upon  which  the  two  very  unequal 
portions  of  that  body  have  recently  separated  from  each  other, 
are  questions  upon  which  we,  as  a  denomination,  are  at  peace, 
and  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  which  we  see  no  occasion  to 
revise  the  understood  and  unalterable  faith  of  our  Church,  or 
to  enter  upon  fruitless  conferences. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly 

communicate  the  minute  now  adopted,  to  the  "  United  Synod 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  as  the  official  act  of  this  Assembly. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

On  "Wednesday,  May  12th,  Dr.  Duniont,  from  the  Committee 
on  Tlieological  Seminaries,  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted : 

Tlie  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  reports  of  Seminaries  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  follows :  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Union,  Va., 
"Western,  Penn.,  Danville,  Ky.  All  these  Seminaries  during 
the  past  year  have  been  highly  favored.  Tlie  teachers  have 
been  faithful  and  the  pupils  diligent  and  exemplary.  The  num- 
bers in  attendance  have  increased,  and  a  desire  for  the  Mis- 
sionary field  has  been  manifested.  It  has  generally  been  a  year 
of  health,  and  but  one  death  has  occurred.  The  Committee,  in 
view  of  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  these  institutions,  re- 
commend the  reiteration  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly, 
viz.:  "Tliat  the  churches  be  urged  to  complete  the  endowment 
of  those  Seminaries  that  are  not  yet  fully  endowed ;  to  increase 
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the  number  of  scholarsliips ;  to  furnish  funds  for  repairs  and 
erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  libraries." 

Seminary  of  Princeton. — ^The  Directors  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary have  "resolved,"  that  the  General  Assembly  be  requested 
to  amend  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary,  Art.  II.,  sec.  1,  so  as  to 
erase  the  following  words:  "And  the  President,  or,  in  case  of 
his  absence",  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  one."  The 
Committee  recommend  that  the  request  be  granted,  and  that 
the  Plan  of  the  Seminary  be  so  amended. 

Union  Seminary^  Va.—ln  the  Eeport  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Union  Seminary  of  Yirginia,  they  request  "  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  be  authorized,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  judi- 
catories, to  whose  care  the  Assembly  has  committed  the  Insti- 
tution, to  transfer  to  'the  Trustees  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,'  recently  incor^ 
porated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Yirginia,  all  the  lands, 
funds  and  other  property  now  committed  to  the  tnist  of  the 
Directors." 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  request  be  granted,  and 
the  following  resolution  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia  be  authorized,  with  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Wincliester,  to  transfer  to  the  Trustees 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  all  the  lands,  funds  and  other  property  belonging 
to  said  Seminary,  now  in  the  hands  of  said  Directors,  or  which 
may  hereafter  come  into  their  hands. 

Danville  Seminary^  Ky. — By  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
Danville  Seminary,  it  will  devolve  on  the  Assembly,  at  its 
present  session,  to  elect  a  Professor  of  Church  Government  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D.  The  Committee  recommend 
that  it  be  the  order  of  the  day,  on  Friday,  at  —  o'clock,  to  elect 
a  Professor  of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology,  in 
Danville  Seminary. 

Resolved^  That  the  arrangement  made  for  this  year  to  ter- 
minate the  session  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
on  the  last  "Wednesday  of  April,  be  made  permanent. 
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It  was  subsequently  ordered,  that  the  election  of  a  Professor 
in  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  S.  Eobinson,  D.  D.,  be 
made  the  first  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next,  (May  17th.) 
Nominations  to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship  were  made  on 
Friday,  May  14tli.  L.  J.  Ilalsey,  D.  D.,  of  Louisville;  Eev. 
Joseph  B.  Stratton,  D.  D.,  of  Natchez ;  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  An- 
derson, D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis;  Rev.  T.  E.  Peck,  of  Baltimore; 
and  Rev.  A.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  severally 
nominated.  The  Assembly  then,  in  pursuance  of  a  standing 
rule,  engaged  in  solemn  prayer  for  Divine  direction  in  the 
election  of  a  Professor.  Li  this  prayer  Dr.  L.  W.  Green  led 
the  Assembly.  On  Monday  morning.  May  lYth,  the  elec- 
tion took  place.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  withdrawn  with  leave  of  the  House.  Permission  was 
also  obtained  by  Mr.  Smylie,  the  nominator,  to  withdraw 
the  name  of  Dr.  Ilalsey,  at  which  moment  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge had  leave  to  address  the  Assembly.  "  He  was  not  au- 
thorized," he  said,  "to  speak  for  the  Directors,  or  the  Faculty. 
The  Directors  were  prohibited  from  making  any  nomination, 
yet  they  had  expressed  their  preference,  and  these  were  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Yan  Rensellaer.  But  that  gentleman  peremptorily 
said  he  'was  not  fit.'  His  next  choice  was  the  present 
Moderator,  (Dr.  Scott,)  hut  that  gentleman  gave  no  encourage- 
ment. He  was  then  at  the  end  of  his  string.  Lie  would 
frankly  say,  that  the  exigencies  of  their  case  require  a  man 
who  has  either  no  particular  sectional  character,  or,  if  any,  it 
should  be  with  the  South.  Two  out  of  the  present  Faculty 
were  from  the  North,  and  he  himself  is  from  no  further  South 
than  Kentucky.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  Seminary  is  a  Kentucky  afi'air.  But  for  this 
he  would  favor  the  election  of  Dr.  Halsey.  Upon  the  whole 
his  mind  has  inclined  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stratton,  of  Natchez. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  to  understand  that  we  can  make  no  nomi- 
nation, and  have  no  preference." 

Dr.  Junkin  then  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Peck,  and  Dr. 
Halsey's  name  was  also  allowed  to  be  withdrawn.  Rev.  Dr. 
Breckinridge  then  moved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  House 
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that  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Stratton  be  the  Professor  of  Church 
Government  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Danville  Theological 
Seminary.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
Green  and  Baird,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Worrell  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  inform  Dr.  Stratton  of  his  election,  and  to  urge 
his  acceptance  of  the  position.  Thus,  witli  a  solemnity  and 
deliberation  every  way  suited  to  so  important  an  occasion,  was 
this  election  conducted,  and  a  worthy,  able  and  beloved  minister 
chosen  to  an  important  chair  in  the  young  but  flourishing 
Seminary  at  Danville. 


SERMONS   DELIVERED   BEFOEE   THE   ASSEMBLY. 

The  Historical  Discourse  was  delivered  before  the  Assembly 
on  Friday  night.  May  7th,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Historical  Society,  by  Rev.  George  Howe,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S-  C. ;  the  Sermon  on 
Foreign  Missions,  on  Monday  night.  May  10th,  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Porter,  of  Selma,  Alabama  ;  the  Sermon  on  the  interests  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  on  Tuesday  night,  by  Rev.  S.  P.  J. 
Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  the  Sermon  on  Educa- 
tion, on  Thursday  night,  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Waddel,  D.  D.,  of  La 
Grange  College,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Lowrie  moved  that  it  be  made  the  second  order  of  the 
day  for  Friday  next,  to  elect  a  preacher  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
Board.  An  amendment,  proposing  to  include  in  the  order  the 
election  of  preachers  in  behalf  of  all  the  Boards,  was  made  and 
accepted. 

Dr.  Junkin  had  no  objection  to  making  this  business  a  special 
order,  but  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  his  brethren 
to  the  question,  cui  hono^  in  regard  to  these  sermons  as  a  per- 
manent ap]3endage  to  the  exercises  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Is  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  them  commensurate 
with  the  time,  talent  and  money  expended  upon  them  ?  He 
was  himself  persuaded  that  one  such  scene  as  has  just  closed, 
was  better  calculated  to  further  our  great  cause,  than  many 
sermons,  excellent  as  they  may  be.  Is  the  Church  never  to  be 
considered  as  informed  upon  the  doctrinal  basis,  or  the  Scrip- 
tural motives  of  Church  entei'prise  ?    If  the  arrangement,  which 
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seems  about  assuming  the  claims  of  a  permanent  institution,  be 
designed  to  spread  light,  and  do  good  in  the  most  effective 
way ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  past  experience  has  proven 
its  efficiency,  let  it  continue.  But  if  one  design,  and  a  chief 
one,  be  to  awaken  interest,  by  extending  compliments  to  parti* 
cular  ministers  or  churches^  it  is  unworthy  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  cause.  He  merely  desired  to  ask  his  brethren  to  ponder 
the  question,  and  make  up  their  minds  in  due  season. 

These  remarks  met  with  no  response  from  the  Assembly,  and 
when  this  matter  came  up  for  action.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  as 
principal,  and  Dr.  B.  L.  Stanton  as  alternate,  were  elected  to 
preach  before  the  next  Assembly  on  Foreign  Missions;  Eev. 
Henry  C.  Clark  as  principal,  and  J^  C.  Brown  as  alternate, 
to  preach  on  Domestic  Missions;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  as 
principal,  and  Dr.  Brown  as  alternate,  to  preach  on  Education. 


JUDICIAL  CASKS. 


The  Judicial  Committee  made  the  following  report  in  the 
case  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thatcher,  of  the  Synod  of  Albany. 

Judicial  Case  JVo.  1. — Complaint  of  Rev.  J.  Fislier  against 
the  action  of  Albany  Synod  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Thatcher.  Tlio  Presbytery  permitted  Mr.  Thatcher  to  demit 
the  office  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  of  whicli  action  complaint 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  the  Synod  in  1856.  This  complaint 
was  sustained,  but  no  copy  of  it  appears  on  record,  and  no 
order  was  made  to  Presbytery  on  the  action  of  Synod,  as  to 
what  disposition  Presbytery  should  make  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  but 
no  protest  was  entered  against  this  action,  and  no  complaint 
was  taken  to  this  body.  In  1857,  at  Synod,  a  memorial  was 
presented  from  the  Presbytery,  asking  Synod  to  define  their 
action,  which  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  memorial 
before  us  purports  to  lie  against  this  latter  action— yet  it  is 
called  a  complaint  "  of  the  action  of  Synod  in  the  case  of  E-ev. 
F.  H.  Thatclier,"  and  all  the  reasons  of  the  complaint  are 
against  said  action.  Tlie  Committee  recommend  that  the  case 
be  dismissed.  1.  Because  the  complaint  was  not  made  in  time. 
2.  Because  the  case  being  decided,  should  not  be  taken  up  on 
the  complaint  of  a  single  individual.     3.  Because  neither  the 
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complaint  which  the  Synod  sustained,  nor  the  records  of  the 
Presbytery,  are  to  be  had  here.  Eev.  Mr.  Tully  (charged  with 
the  management  of  this  case  for  the  brother,  who  was  not 
present),  explained  at  length,  and  said  that  the  only  action  here 
sought  for  is  to  define  the  status  of  Mr.  Thatcher.  Rev.  Dr. 
Halley  replied.  He  complained  that  the  proceedings  which 
have  brought  the  matter  before  this  Assembly,  are  all  wrong 
and  unfair ;  that  it  was  introduced  in  the  Synod  to  which  it 
belongs  at  the  very  last  hour  of  a  protracted  session.  He 
claimed  that  it  is  unfair  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Synod.  That  body  is  competent  to  decide,  and  is  bent  on 
doing  justly  and  righteously.  He  urged,  as  an  act  of  duty  and 
right,  that  the  subject  be  sent  back  to  the  Synod. 

Tliis  case,  thus  introduced,  was  taken  up  on  the  eleventh 

day  of  the  Session,  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  con^ 

•curred  in  and  the  case  dismissed,  the  Assembly  expressing  no 

opinion  as  to  the  original  action  of  the  Presbytery  allowing 

Mr.  Thatcher  to  demit  his  office. 

Judicial  Case  No.  2 — ^Which  was  styled  an  appeal,  taken  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Kaskaskia  from  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of 
Illinois,  ill  the  case  of  the  complaint  of  Eev.  James  Stafford 
and  others,  against  the  Presbytery  of  Kaskaskia,  for  refusing  to 
receive  a  Church  organized  at  Trenton.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee believing  that  the  act  referred  to  was  administrative 
rather  than  judicial,  considered  it  a  case  of  complaint  rather 
than  of  appeal  and  recommended  that  it  be  so  issued.  This 
case  was  not  reached  till  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  when 
many  had  left  for  their  homes.  Dr.  Baird  moved  that  the  ap- 
pellants have  leave  to  withdraw  their  appeal,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Presbytery  had  wrongfully  made  it  an  appeal,  rather 
than  a  complaint,  for  the  avowed  purpose  (as  stated  before  the 
Judicial  Committee)  of  arresting  proceedings,  removing  Mr. 
Stafford  from  his  field,  and  dispersing  or  defeating  the  progress 
of  that  church.  They,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
their  own  wrong.  After  some  further  explanations  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Baird  was  adopted  and  the  case  dismissed. 

Judicial  Case  No.  3. — ^The  complaint  of  E.  W,  Sawyer  and 
others  against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Chicago,  in  the  case 
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of  O.  M.  IToagland.  Mr.  Ploagland  had  been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Session  of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  the 
charge  of  prevarication.  .After  the  Session  had  begun  the  trial 
of  the  case,  they  referred  the  whole  to  Presbytery,  and  Pres- 
bytery decided  that  there  was  no  valid  ground  of  accusation 
against  Mr.  Iloagland.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  Synod  of 
Chicago  who  confirmed  the  decision  of  Presbytery.  An  appeal 
was  now  taken  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  appellants  had  failed 
to  appear,  on  tlie  alleged  ground  of  ill  health  of  one  of  the 
parties  who  was  expected  to  attend.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Iloag- 
land was  denied  church  privileges  by  the  pastor.  Tlie  Judicial 
Committee  report  the  case  as  being  fallen  from,  by  the  failure 
of  the  complainants  to  appear  and  prosecute  their  complaint. 
They  recommended  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed,  and  that 
Mr.  Iloagland  be  considered  as  entitled  to  all  his  former  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  Church  of  Hopewell.  Tliis  report  was 
adopted. 

Judicial  Case  No.  4. — ^The  appeal  and  complaint  of  Rev. 
Robert  Pinley  and  Smith  Bloomfield,  against  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  for  their  action  touching  the  affairs  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Woodbridge.  This  was  the  most  important  case 
before  the  Assembly,  and  occupied  nearly  two  days. 

The  Session  of  the  church  had  instituted  discipline  against 
certain  members  of  the  church  for  acts  connected  with  a  fourth 
of  July  festival.  The  discipline  was  commenced  about  six 
months  after  the  acts  complained  of.  Part  of  the  congregation 
sided  with  the  Session,  and  part  against  it.  The  parties  under 
discipline  complained  to  Presbytery,  that  in  the  circumstances 
then  existing,  justice  could  not  be  done  them,  and  Presbytery 
remitted  them  to  tl\e  Session,  as  the  court  having  jurisdiction. 
Again  they  came  to  Presbytery  with  a  memorial  from  sixty- 
seven  persons,  desiring  that  a  parish  meeting  might  be  called, 
and  they  were  again  remitted  to  the  Session.  Some  months 
after,  on  the  night  before  the  spring  meeting  of  Presbytery,  the 
pastor  and  Session  bring  charges  against  those  who  appeared 
before  Presbytery  against  them.  Presbytery,  at  this  third 
meeting,  advises  a  suspension  of  these  trials,  and  under  its 
general  power  "  to  visit  churches  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
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into  their  state,  and  redress  the  evils  that  may  have  arisen  in 
them,"  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  circumstances, 
who,  after  inquiring  diligently  into  the  case,  reported  that  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  session,  and  of  the  congregation, 
desired  the  resignation  of  the  pastor.  Things  grew  worse  and 
worse.  At  length  the  Session  gave  notice  of  a  meeting,  in  con- 
nection with  a  lecture  preparatory  to  the  communion,  to  choose 
additional  elders.  When  the  pastor  was  proceeding  to  this 
business,  after  the  lecture,  the  accused  party  and  their  friends 
nominated  a  moderator  of  tlieir  own,  and  created  a  disgraceful 
tumult.  After  the  pastor  had  pronounced  the  benediction,  he, 
with  a  majority  of  the  church,  retired,  and  the  party  remaining 
in  the  house  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  pastor.  The 
trustees  then  closed  the  church,  which  remained  shut  three 
consecutive  Sabbaths,  but  on  the  remonstrance  of  Presbytery 
it  was  again  opened. 

Charges  were  then  tabled  by  the  Session  and  pastor  at  a 
meeting,  when  all  were  not  present,  against  six  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  Session,  and  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  discipline  them.  The  Presbytery  was  convened  at 
the  call  of  the  Committee,  to  hear  their  report.  That  report 
recommended  :  1.  That  the  session  be  recommended  and  en- 
joined to  call  a  parish  meeting,  by  a  certain  time,  to  get  an 
orderly  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  pastoral  relation.  2.  To  avoid  prejudice,  they  recom- 
mended that  a  neighboring   minister  be   called  to  preside. 

3.  That  none  but  church  members  and  pew  holders  be  voters. 

4.  That  besides  the  Commissioners,  to  be  selected  by  the  people, 
the  pastor  and  an  elder  should  appear  before  the  Presbytery. 

5.  That  in  consequence  of  the  new  cases  of  discipline,  arising 
out  of  the  recent  difficulties,  therefore.  Resolved^  That  the 
Session  be  enjoined  to  suspend  these  trials  until  after  the  action 
of  Presbytery,  on  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

Presbytery  then  took  action,  recommended  the  cessation  of 
these  acts  of  discipline,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation,  recom- 
mended the  resignation  of  one  member  of  Session,  and  the 
election  of  others.  The  vote  in  Presbytery  was  nearly  unani- 
mous, 21  to  3,  and  4  non  liquets.  Synod  sustained  Presbytery 
hy  a  vote  of  5.4  to  24.  Mr.  Finley,  the  pastor,  has  removed  to 
24 
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Illinois;  thirty-seven  members  of  the  church  have  joined  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  the  church  is  harmonious  under  another 
pastor.  These  facts  are  gathered  principally  from  the  state- 
naents  of  the  Presbytery  in  its  defence,  as  reported  in  the  pubhc 
prints. 

Dr.  Hoge,  who  assisted  in  the  defence,  maintained  that 
Presbytery  is  the  fundamental  council  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  fountain  of  power.  Presbyteries  constitute 
Sessions,  have  constituted  the  General  Assembly,  and  reserve 
to  themselves  powers  which  belong  neither  to  Synods  nor  Ses- 
sions. They  may  declare  a  church  vacant,  can  remove  a  pastor 
when  the  church  applies  for  it ;  but  they  are  not  restricted  to  this, 
but  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  visitation  to  redress  griev- 
ances. If  the  aggrieved  party  were  a  minority,  they  had  a 
right  to  apply  for  redress.  The  majority  were  prevented  from 
caUing  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  by  the  majority  of  the 
Session.  If  the  people  came  irregularly  before  Session,  it  was 
because  they  were  tyrannized  over.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  counsel 
for  Mr.  Finley,  said  this  was  a  struggle  for  power  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  against  the  Session.  These  trustees  had  violated 
their  trust.  Civil  power  cannot  control  the  ecclesiastical,  but 
merely  protect  it,  and  follow  its  wishes  in  regard  to  its  trusts. 
The  majority,  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  pastor  and  Session, 
could  have  demanded  from  the  Session  a  congregational  meet- 
ing, and  if  refused,  they  could  have  complained  to  Presbytery. 
He  differed,  with  deference,  from  Dr.  Hoge  on  a  question  of 
government  and  discipline.  Historically,  there  was  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Makemie  preached  the  gospel,  and  churches 
were  gathered,  other  laborers  came,  and  these  churches  formed 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  This  Presbytery  divided  itself 
and  formed  the  original  Synod.  This  Synod  divided  itself  and 
formed  the  Assembly,  which  is  the  General  Assembly  of  The 
Church  and  not  the  churches.  The  Parochial  Presbytery  is 
the  basis  of  our  power.  This  is  the  Church.  The  final  action 
of  Presbytery  was  wrong.  The  weak  have  no  protection  except 
in  forms  of  law.  There  are  forms  prescribed  for  installing 
pastors  and  dissolving  their  relations,  and  the  Presbytery  has 
no  power  to  dispense  with  them.  The  appellant  alleges  that 
the  whole  proceedings,  from  first  to  last,  are  irregular  and  un- 
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warranted,  and  are  an  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  be- 
cause :   1.  A  Presbytery  has  no  power  to  make  an  uncalled-for 
interference  witli  tbe  internal  affairs  of  a  cliurch,  and  tear  up 
its  whole  proceedings.     2.  A  Presbytery  can  not  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation  when  neither  the  church,  congregation  nor 
pastor,  requests  its  action.     3.  The  duty  of  the  Presbytery  was 
to  have  sustained  the  hands  of  the  Session  in  maintaining 
purity  of  discipline  and  doctrine.     4.  Tlie  Presbytery  has  vir- 
tually acknowledged  its  error  in  finally  ordering  to  be  done 
what  the  Session  had  attempted  to  do,  both  as  regards  the  cases 
of  discipline  and  the  election  of  elders.     5.  The  Presbytery  and 
Synod  have  virtually  stood  up  with  the  world  against  the 
Session,  aiding  the  trustees  and  the  outside  congregation  to 
control  in  spiritual  things.     To  conclude  :  in  his  judgment,  the 
Assembly  ought  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  Synod,  and  to 
sustain  the  appeal.     He  was  instructed  to  say,  that  there  was 
never  a  time  when  Mr.  Finley  would  not  have  gladly  yielded 
to  the  desire  of  his  people,  if  they,  as  a  church,  had  ever  said 
the  word.    Dr.  McGill  maintained  also,  1.  That  a  Presbytery 
has  no  power  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  without  the  ap- 
plication of  either  pastor  or  people.     2.  Presbytery  has  no 
power  to  interfere  for  the  arrest  of  proceedings  in  the  court 
below.     By  permitting  a  higher  court  to  invade  the  province 
of  a  court  below,  you  destroy  the  court  above  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  thus  overthrow  the  beautiful  symmetry  and  grada- 
tions of  our  whole  system.     Mr.  Craven  was  a  member  of  the 
Synod,  and  voted  against  its  decision.     He  proceeded  to  assign 
the  reasons  which  determined  his  vote  on  that  occasion.     He 
said  the  Presbytery  may  arrest  a  decision,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
correctly,  they  must  proceed  regularly.   Tlie  steps  are  laid  down 
in  our  book  of  discipline.     He  read  the  law.    The  first  step  is 
to  cite  the  judicatory.     This  step  was  never  taken  ;  its  not  being- 
taken  vitiates  the  whole  proceeding.     Never  having  been  cited 
to  appear,  the  arrest  of  decision  could  not  take  place.     2.  A 
committee  was  appointed.     But  when   such  a  committee  is 
appointed,  the  parties  must  be  cited,  and  have  the  means  of 
producing  rebutting  testimony.    This  was  not  done.     They  sat 
with  closed  doors.     3.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  committee 
formed  their  opinion,  was  not  introduced.    It  does  not  appear 
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tliat  it  was  ever  read  in  Presbytery.  4,  The  Presbytery  directs 
the  congregation  to  elect  four  elders  ;  but  where  on  the  books 
do  Presbytery  find  the  authority  to  order  the  election  of  four 
elders  ?  It  was  their  duty  to  resist  the  exercise  of  unconstitu- 
tional power.  5.  There  are  ways  pointed  out  by  the  law 
in  which  the  pastoral  relation  may  be  dissolred.  Neither  of 
these  modes  were  followed  by  the  Presbytery  in  the  case  of 
this  pastor.  The  Presbytery  have  the  right  to  visit — that  im- 
plies the  right  to  convene.  They  might  have  sent  a  committee 
to  that  church,  and  issued  an  order  convening  the  congregation. 
This  was  not  done.  If  there  is  an  opposition  which  is  factious, 
it  should  not  be  indulged.  If  it  arises  from  heresy  in  doctrine 
on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  he  should  have  been  proceeded  against 
j  udicially,  and  he  should  have  been  deposed.  If  the  Presbytery 
were  right  in  all  their  action,  they  were  wrong  in  refusing  the 
appeal. 

Tlie  roll  of  the  Assembly  being  called,  the  vote  resulted  as 
follows:  To  sustain  the  appeal,  84;  to  sustain  in  part,  24;  not 
to  sustain,  30;  non  liquet^  2.  A  paper  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Palmer,  defining  the  effect  of  this  vote,  that  it 
was  not  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  court  below,  and  restore 
Mr.  Finley  to  his  rights  in  the  church  at  Woodbridge,  plainly 
showing  that  though  the  case,  by  sufi'erance,  had  been  treated 
as  a  case  of  appeal,  it  was  really  a  complaint  against  acts 
administrative  and  not  strictly  judicial.  The  paper  alluded  to 
is  as  follows : 

This  General  Assembly  sustains  the  appeal  and  complaint  of 
Pobert  S.  Finley  and  Smith  Bloomfielcl,  against  the  Synod  of 
New  elersey. 

In  this  decision  it  is  not  intended  to  censure  the  courts  below 
for  Avant  of  zeal  aud  faithfulness  in  doing  according  to  their 
best  judgment  what  the  case  required.  Much  less  is  it  intended 
to  reverse,  in  form,  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Finley,  so  as  to  restore  him  to  his  pastoral  relation  in  the  Second 
Church  of  Woodbridge ;  for  this  would  be  not  only  impracti- 
cable in  the  circumstances  as  they  now  exist,  but  inexpedient, 
even  if  it  were  practicable. 

But  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown  erred  in  attempting 
too  much  to  direct  and  control  the  action  of  that  Session,  inter- 
fering without  being  called  to  do  so,  according  to  the  forms  of 
our  Constitution ;  in  arresting  the  process  of  discipline  before 
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it  had  been  issued — -while  the  Session  was  pursuing  it  in  an 
orderly  manner ;  and  in  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  upon  a 
mere  presumption  of  a  majority  ot*  the  people  desiring  it,  with- 
out the  regular  application  of  either  party;  thus  making  what 
they  judged  a  necessity  in  the  case,  of  more  importance  than 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  erred,  not  only  in  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  case,  but  also  in  refusing  to 
entertain  as  an  appeal  the  remedy  sought  by  a  party  who  was 
both  injured  and  aggrieved  by  said  action  of  the  Presbytery. 

Tlie  following  dissent  was  presented,  and  admitted  to  record : 

Tlie  undersigned  dissent  from  the  vote  of  the  General  As- 
semblv,  assigning  reasons  for  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Finley,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it 
does  not  express  the  sense  of  the  Court  deciding  the  case;  and 
because  the  minority  were  permitted  by  this  vote  to  change  or 
modify  the  deliberate  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Court. 
(Signed)  John  H.  Rice,  E.  W.  Bedinger,  J.  A.  Smylie,  P.  E. 
Bisliop,  R.  V.  Shanklin,  James  Cleland,  L.  H.  Long,  R.  C. 
Galbraith,  Lilburn  R.  Railey,  D.  McQueen,  "W.  E.  James,  E. 
M.  Gregg. 

It  seems  to  be  decided  by  the  Assembly  in  this  case : — 1. 
That  a  Presbytery  has  no  right  to  interpose  to  dissolve  a  pas- 
toral relation,  even  though  in  the  judgment  of  the  pastor  and 
Presbytery  it  ought  to  terminate,  when  neither  the  pastor  nor 
the  people  have  expressed  the  same  under  the  regular  form^  the 
one  by  a  resignation  offered,  the  other  by  a  regular  vote  of 
the  congregation.  2.  That  there  can  be  no  meeting  of  the 
congregation  for  such  a  purpose  except  one  called  by  the  Ses- 
sion. 3.  That  Session  is  not  bound  to  call  one  except  upon  a 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  congregation.  4.  That  if 
the  majority  of  the  congregation  do  not  desire  the  Session  to 
call  sucli  a  meeting,  nor  the  pastor  resign,  the  pastoral  relation 
is  to  continue,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  result  to  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church  and  congregation.  5.  That 
Presbytery  has  no  power  to  interrupt  and  postpone  the  process 
of  discipline  which  is  commenced  in  the  Session,  however  in- 
competent it  may  think  the  court  as  constituted  may  be^ 
tlirongh  its  divided  state,  or  by  being  parties  to  an  active  con- 
test, to  conduct  the  case  to  a  successful  issue.  6.  Whether  the 
Presbytery  has  power  to  visit  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
the  Assembly  did  not  decide ;  but  it  seems  to  be  intimated 
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that,  if  it  has  such  a  power,  there  are  no  means  of  finding  out 
the  wish  of  the  congregation,  except  by  a  citation  of  the  same, 
to  ascertain,  ly  a  regular  vote,  what  may  be  its  desire  in  the 
premises. 

The  Committee  who  have  it  in  charge  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  Church  if  they  will 
define  accurately  the  powers  of  the  several  courts ;  the  differ- 
ence between  an  appeal  and  a  complaint ;  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  latter ;  and  who  are  the  parties  before  the 
court  in  each  case.  The  vagueness  and  obscurities  of  our  book, 
united  with  the  inexperience  of  our  ministers  in  judicial  mat- 
ters, give  rise  to  great  uncertainties  often  in  the  administration 
of  discipline. 

NARRATIVE. 

Tliis  was  an  inspiring  document,  drawn  up  ably  by  the 
Chairman  on  the  l^arrative.  Rev.  Dr.  L.  J.  Halsey.  It 
embodies  statements  from  117  Presbyteries,  all  of  whom  have 
glad  tidings  to  report,  excepting  about  12.  About  70  Pres- 
byteries, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  have  enjoyed 
deep  and  powerful  revivals  of  religion.  At  the  close  of 
the  Report  the  Assembly  joined  in  a  joyful  song  of  praise, 
singing  in  full  cliorus  the  581st  Hymn,  and  was  led  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grimes,  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

OVERTURES. 

Overture  No,  20 — From  the  minutes  of  the  last  Assembly, 
requesting  action  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  referred  from  that  As- 
sembly to  the  present,  was  then  taken  up,  and  was  sent  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  with  instructions  to  send  up  their  opinions 
to  the  next  Assembly. 

Overture  No.  13— In  reference  to  the  dismission  of  a  minister 
from  tlie  sacred  ofiice.  A  minute  was  sent  down  to  the  Pres- 
byteries, for  them  to  answer  whether  the  office  is  not  per- 
petual, unless  the  minister  relinquishes  it,  or  is  disposed  of  for 
incapacity. 

Overture  No.  15 — 'A  Memorial  from  Dr.  "Wm.  M.  Awl  re- 
connnended  that  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  which  occurs  on  the 
Sabbath,  be  observed  as  a  coneert  of  universal  prayer ;  be- 
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o-inning  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  precisely,  by  Cincinnati  time,  and 
continuing  one  hour.     Adoj)ted. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans  for  their  unbounded  hospitality;  to  the  Press 
of  IS^ew  Orleans  and  its  Beporters;  and  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Eev.  R.  C.  Lancey,  for  his  generous  and  success- 
ful efforts  in  securing  a  free  return  on  most  of  the  railroads 
and  steamboats  to  the  members  in  attendance.  It  was  then 
Besolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Junkin,  "  that  this  General  Assem- 
bly be  now  dissolved,  and  that  another  General  Assembly, 
chosen  in  like  manner,  be  required  to  meet  in  the  Tliird  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  May,  A.  D.  1859,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M."  The 
Moderator  then  made  an  appropriate  and  feeling  address,  the 
Assembly  united  in  singing  the  342d  Hymn,  the  Moderator 
offered  an  impressive  prayer,  and  thus  closed  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1858. 

The  circumstances  and  place  of  its  assembling,  the  harmony 
of  its  counsels,  the  prevailing  unity  of  its  views  on  all  subjects  of 
general  interest,  the  patriotic  and  conservative  influences  wliich 
prevailed  in  all  its  proceedings,  notwithstanding  its  members 
were  convened  from  every  section  of  this  Union,  equalling  now 
in  territorial  extent  the  Homan  Empire ;  and  the  true  dignity  of 
its  deliberations,  were  sources  of  high  encouragement  to  its  own 
members,  and  to  all  beholders  interested  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  To  a  large  part  of  the  Assembly,  the  country,  scenery, 
and  locality  were  new.  They  went  away  with  better  feelings 
and  a  more  candid  spirit  towards  those  who  had  looked  on 
them  with  respect,  and  treated  them  with  unmeasured  kindness. 
New  Orleans  itself  has  a  better  view  of  our  polity,  our  num- 
bers, our  unity,  our  strength,  and  of  the  honor  with  which  our 
Lord  and  Head  has  crowned  us  as  a  Church,  than  it  could 
otherwise  possess.  Even  the  outward  political  world  has  been 
attracted  by  our  oneness,  and  our  conservatism,  and  has  not 
been  silent  in  its  auguries  of  good  to  our  common  country, 
from  the  influence  of  such  a  ministry  and  such  a  Church  as 
have  been  raised  up,  in  God's  providence,  over  this  wide  domain. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


CKITICAL  NOTICES. 


1.  Sennons  of  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon^  of  London.  Fourtli 
Series.  KewYork:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Charleston: 
Russell  &  Jones.     1858 ;  pp.  445,  12  mo. 

Here  is  a  fourth  volume  of  these  lively  and  vigorous  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Gospel  of  grace.  The  author,  in  an  address  to 
his  American  readers,  dated  London,  April  1,  1858,  says: 
"They  are  merely  impromptu,  extempore  discourses,  and  were 
never  intended  to  be  printed  for  quiet  reading.  However,  as 
the  people  would  have  them,  they  were  reported  and  printed, 
the  author  yielding  his  consent,  in  the  hope  that  the  kindness 
which  induced  the  demand  would  overlook  the  unavoidable 
defects."  He  adds:  "I  am  free  to  confess  all  that  my  critics 
say  against  me,  but  the  Lord  is  wiser  than  men ;  and  be  the 
sermons  what  they  may,  God  has  blessed  them,  and  I  am  doubly 
content." 

"We  are  free  to  say,  that  wliatever  defects  belong  to  these 
sermons,  considered  as  mere  literary  productions,  they  are 
nevertheless /'i^ZZ  of  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They 
are  the  simple,  unpretending,  earnest  expostulations  of  one 
man  with  other  men,  he  being  called  of  God,  as  he  evidently 
believes,  to  make  these  expostulations,  and  their  everlasting 
happiness  or  woe  depending,  under  God,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  shall  make  and  they  shall  receive  them.  These 
sermons  are  full  of  the  unction  of  a  glorious  Gospel.  We  re- 
commend the  study  of  this  characteristic  of  them  to  all  our 
ministerial  brethren  and  students  of  theology. 


2.  The  New  Yorh  Pulpit  in  the  Bevival  of  1858 — A  Me- 
Tnorial  Volume  of  Sermons.  New  York:  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man &  Co.  Charleston:  Kussell  <fe  Jones.  1858;  pp.  395, 
12  mo. 


Cri^Qai  JVbUc^. 
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'  Our  first  impression  as  we  took  up  this  volume,  wa^  one  of 
mingled  amazement  and  indignation.  What!  Is  th^  'Mew 
York  Kevival  to  be  brought  into  market  and  made  a.  subject  qi 
profit,  by  the  booksellers  of  Gothajn?  But  we  shortly  dis- 
missed that  idea,  and  now  deliberately  record  our  satisfaction 
with  the  publisher's  plan  of  getting  up  a  memorial  volume  of 
the  great  work  of  God,  in  the  chief  city  of  our  land.  The 
great  awakening  has,  indeed,  "  in  many  respects,  been  more  re- 
markably developed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country."  These  sermons 
are  the  ordinary  discourses  of  that  period — specimens  of  the 
preaching  of  New  York  ministers  during  the  great  awakening. 
They  are  not  specimens  of  the  talent  or  learning  of  the  New 
York  clergy,  but  of  their  mode  of  handling  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  of  their  method  of  dealing  with  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men  in  that  great  city,  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
furnished  by  them  to  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners.  Of  course 
they  differ  considerably  amongst  themselves,  being  the  dis- 
courses of  ministers  of  different  denominations.  The  whole  of 
them,  of  course,  will  please  no  body.  To  ourselves  it  appears, 
that  some  of  them  contain  very  little  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
others  contain  much  that  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
McClintock's  sermon  on  "The  Strait  Gate,"  and  Dr.  Peck's 
sermon  on  "  The  Life-Battle,"  have  little  evangelical  truth,  if 
any,  in  them.  These  are  Methodist  ministers  of  repute.  Yery 
similar  is  the  verdict  we  have  to  render  as  to  the  sermons  of 
Dr.  Storrs'  on  "  Men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ," 
and  o^  Dr.  Thompson  on  "  Man's  pride,  or  God's  grace,"  and  of 
Dr.  Hatfield  on  "Man's  perdition  not  of  God."  They  all  had 
noble  themes  of  discourse — the  texts  they  preached  from  were 
"precious  texts"  indeed.  But  the  sermons  are  as  cold  as 
icebergs.  No  warm  rays  of  Gospel  truth  pervade  them.  The 
New  School  Presbyterian,  and  the  Congregationalist,  preach 
much  like  the  cultivated  and  polished  city  Methodist  divine. 
Put  the  five  sermons  together  in  a  parcel  and  no  stranger  could 
tell  which  two  were  the  Methodist  sermons,  and  which  three 
those  of  professed  Calvinists.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  three  last  depart  more  widely  than  the  two  first 
25 
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from  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles.    There  is  a  more  positive  * 
character  about  their  teaching,  but  it  is  onlj  a  more  positive 
unsoundness. 


3. — We  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Publication,  the  fol- 
lowing works : 

1.  The  Sailor's  Companion,  or  Book  of  Devotions  for  Sea- 
men, in  Public  and  Private. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  consists  of 
prayers,  sermons,  psalms  and  hymns,  suited  to  public  worship 
on  ship-board,  and  the  second,  of  selections  from  Scripture 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  true  religion,  of  brief  expositions 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  of  prayers 
for  various  occasions,  and  of  friendly  advices  to  seamen.  The 
book,  we  are  told,  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  marin- 
ers. There  is  certainly  no  class  of  men  that  have  a  stronger 
claim  upon  our  Christian  sympathies,  and  none,  who  in  the 
walks  of  secular  life,  can  do  so  much,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Converted  sailors  are  real  mission- 
aries ;  and  perhaps  the  Grospel  has  no  greater  obstacles  to  en- 
counter among  the  heathen  than  those  presented  by  the 
ungodly  lives  and  unprincipled  conversation  of  sailors  and 
seamen  from  Christian  States.  » 

2.  Grains  of  Gold,  suited  to  enrich  Youthful  Minds.  Com- 
piled for  the  Board  of  Publication.  A  series  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  truths. 

3.  Pictures  of  Truth  portrayed  in  pleasing  colours.  Compiled 
for  the  Board  of  Publication.  A  book  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  preceding. 

4.  The  Great  Reformer,  or  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Luther.  By 
the  author  of  the  Clarmont  Tales. 

We  need  say  nothing  more  of  this  book  than  what  is  an- 
nounced upon  the  title-page,  that  it  is  chiefly  collated  from 
D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Eeformation. 
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6.  The  Stephenson  Fa/mily^  or  Lessons  on   the  Beatit/udes^ 
Written  for  the  Board  of  Publication. 

6.  Scenes  in  Chusan^  or  Missionury  Ldhors  hy  the  Way.    By 
'    the  author  of  "  Learn  to  say  No." 

"  Labors  hy  the  Way'*''  are  certain  labors  performed  by  a 
Missionary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  while  residing  at  Chusan,  which  labors  were  outside 
of  those  which  occupied  his  principal  time  and  attention,  as 
one  sent  out  especially  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants 
of  China." 

7.  The  RighTxmd  Glen^  or  Plenty  and  FamiiAfie^  founded  on 
fact.     By  Matilda  Wrench. 

8.  Valley  of  Achor^  or  Hope  in  Trouble^  By  Kev.  S.  S. 
Sheddan. 

These  are  both  small  pamphlets. 

9.  Little  Bob  True.    252  pp.  16mo. 

10.  Christmas  Eve — Illustrating  the  Fourth  Petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.    91  pp. 

11.  N'ot  a  Minute  to  Spa/re.    104  pp. 

The  above  are  among  the  late  issues  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation designed  for  juvenile  entertainment  and  instruction^  and 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  their  end, 

12.  Scripture  Baptism^  its  Mode  and  Subjects.  By  Ashbel  G. 
Fairchild,  B.  D.,  author  of  the  "  Great  Supper."  pp.  204, 
18mo.    Board  of  Publication.     Price  25  and  30  cts. 

A  brief,  popular  and  forcible  argument  on  the  Psedobaptist 
side. 

13.  Christ  im, the  Desert;  or.,  The  Tempter  Foiled.  By  the  Eev. 
Henry  Mooee  Parsons;  pp.  129, 16mo.     20  and  25  cts. 

14.  Only  Believe;  or ^  The  Sure  Way  of  Peace,  By  the  Kev. 
Alfred  Hamilton;  pp.  50. 

15.  The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.  By  the  Kev.  John  C.  Young,  D. 
D.,  Late  President  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky ; 
pp.  63.     15  cts. 

These  are  among  the  smaller  issues  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
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lidation,  S^signed  for  practical  effect.  The  first  presents  1)efore 
us  Christ  in  his  mysterious  ten[rp4;ation  ill  the  desert.  The  second, 
in  a  familiar  dialogue,  meets  the  difficulties  which  keep  the 
convicted  sinner  from  finding  Christ.  The  third  is  an  argu- 
ment to  show  the  power  of  prayer,  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
beloved  and  honored  in  the  Church.  The  preparation  of  the 
first  beguiled  the  invalid,  as  he  informs  us,  of  many  a  weary 
hour,  and  the  last  was  the  final  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
God,  by  one  who  served  him  well  through  life,  and  whose 
days  were  terminated  before  the  brief  treatise  was  finished. 


4. — 'We  have  received  from  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No. 
530  Broadway,  New  York,  the  following  publications  : 

1.  Memories  of  Gennesaret  By  the  Rev.  John  E.  Maoduff. 
author  of  Morning  and  Night  Watches,  "Words  of  Jesus,  Mind 
of  Jesus,  Footsteps  of  Saint  Paul,  Evening  Incense,  Woodcut- 
ter of  Lebanon,  Great  Journey,  Metnories  of  Bethany,  Family 
Prayers,  &c. 
Though  we  had  been  familiar  with  the  works,  we  knew 

nothing  of  the  name  and  connections  6f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maeduff, 

until  we  met  with  the  following  notice  : 

We  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  name  a  ieligious  author  of  our 
day  who  has  more  rapidly  attained  wide  popularity  and,  until  this  new 
Volume  appeared,  anonymously,  than  the  tlev.  John  R.  Macduff,  of 
Glasgow.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that' We  now  introduce  him  by  name 
to  our  readers,  who  have  already  admirfed  and  loved,  incognito,  the 
author  of  'The  Faithful  Promisor* — 'Altar  Stones' — 'Morning  and 
Night  Watches' — '  Words  of  Jesus' — '  Mind  of  Jesus' — '  Footsteps  of 
St.  Paul'— ^'  Evening  Incense' — '  Woodcutter  of  Lebanon' — '  Exiles  of 
Lticerna' — *  Great  Journey' — 'Family  Prayers' — '  Child's  Book  of  Di- 
vinity' and  '  Memories  of  Bethany.'  There  are  often  good  reasons  for 
going  unnamed,  and  again  there  are  good  reasons  for  lifting  the  veil. 
Thbusjinds  in  America  as  well  as  great  Britain  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  gentle,  ingenious,  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who  has  so  often 
warned  and  so  often  comforted  them,  is  an  able  and  eloquent  minister 
of  the  E^tabHshed  Chtirdh  of  Scotland,  still  in  the  vigor  of  early  man- 
hood, and' likely  to  do  good  service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for  many 
years  to  come.  All  the  works  which  we  have  named  are  published  by 
those  indefatigable  benefactors  of  their  race,  Rdbert  Carter  arid  Bro- 
'thers,"wHoli6w  for  the  first  time  reveal  Mr.   Macduff's   name,  in  the 
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title  of  tliis  fresh  work.  This  book,  of  about  four  hundred  pages,  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  chapters  on  events  and  teachings  connected 
with  the  beautiful  lake  of  Gennesaret ;  sojournings,  journeys,  miracles, 
discourses,  parables;  all  set  forth  in  the  author's  well  known  and  justly 
winning  manner.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Macduff  preach  to  young  men, 
and  we  are  the  more  ready,  since  we  listened  to  his  elevated  strains,  to 
commend  what  he  writes,  not  to  the  young  only,  but  to  all  who  prize 
evangelical  truth  delivered  with  sacred  unction.  A. 

2.  Memoir  of  Captain  M.  M.  Hammond^  Hifle  Brigade^  pp. 
372,  12mo. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  intensely  interesting  illustration  of 
the  nature  and  power  of  true  religion.  "We  should  like  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier  in  the  country. 

3.  The  Indian  Mebellion^  its  Causes  and  Mesults.  In  a  series 
of  letters  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D,, 
Calcutta. 

These  letters  "  were  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tweedio 
Convener  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland's  Foreign  Mission 
Committee,  and  being  printed  from  time  to  time  as  soon  as 
each  was  received,  they  were  not  only  perused  by  many  readers, 
but  a  very  general  desire  was  expressed  for  their  republication 
in  a  collective  form.  To  that  desire  the  writer  having  kindly  as- 
sented, the  series  is  now  brought  together  continuous  and 
entire." 

4.  Hymns  in  the  Church-Militant  12mo.  pp.  640.  This  is 
a  collection  for  private  use. 

6.  The  Story  of  a  Needle^  and  The  Story  of  a  Rat.  By  A.  L. 
0.  E.    A  book  for  children. 


h.— Select  Discourses.  ByADOLPHE  Monod,  Krummachee,  Tno- 
LUCK,  and  Julius  Mueller.  Translated  from  the  French  and 
German,  with  Biographical  Notices,  and  Dr.  Monod's  celebra- 
ted Lecture  on  the  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By  Rev.  H.  C.  Fish, 
andD.  W.  Poor,  D.  D.,with  a  fine  steel  Portrait  of  Dr.  Mo- 
nod.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    12  mo.  pp.  408. 
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This  selection  consists  of  twenty-two  sermons,  beside  the 
Lecture  of  Dr.  Monod  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  Of  these, 
seven  are  from  Dr.  Monod,  seven  from  Krummacher,  four  from 
Tholuck  and  four  from  Milller.  The  subjects  of  Dr.  Monod's 
sermons  are  the  Mission  of  Woman,  the  Life  of  Woman,  the 
Love  of  Money,  the  Conflict  of  Christ  with  Satan,  the  Victory 
of  Christ  over  Satan,  the  Weapon  in  Christ's  conflict,  the  Om- 
nipotence of  Faith.  The  topics  discussed  by  Krummacher  are 
the  Temptation  of  Christ,  the  Object  and  Agent  in  the  Temp- 
tation, the  Onset  and  the  Arms  in  the  Temptation,  the  Demand 
and  the  promised  Reward,  the  last  Assault  and  issue  of  the 
Contest,  the  Peril  and  Safety  of  the  Church,  the  Believer's 
Challenge.  The  titles  of  Tholuck's  discourses  are,  the  Betrayal 
of  Jesus,  the  Christian  Life  a  glorified  Childhood^  the  Touch- 
stone of  human  hearts,  the  Father  drawing  men  to  the  Son. 
Those  of  Julius  Miiller's  are  the  Superior  Might  of  God's  ser- 
vants, the  Walk  of  Christ  upon  the  Waves,  the  Relation  of 
Religion  to  Business,  the  Longing  for  Home. 

Better  specimens  of  the  evangelical  pulpit  of  Continental 
Europe,  whether  in  relation  to  preachers  or  subjects,  could 
hardly  have  been  given  than  are  contained  in  this  volume. 
Monod,  Krummacher,  Tholuck  and  Mtiller,  are  names  familiar 
to  the  Christian  world.  Monod  and  Krummacher  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated  as  preachers.  Tholuck  and  Mtiller  as 
Christian  theologians.  Miiller's  Christian  Doctrine  of  sin  is 
one  of  the  most  finished  compositions  in  the  Grerman  language — 
and  exhibits  rare  powers  of  philosophical  analysis.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  its  orthodoxy  is  not  eq[ual  to  its  learning. 
The  evangelical  school  of  Germany  is  sadly  at  fault  in  relation 
to  points  which  one  would  not  think  of  questioning  in  America, 
without  abandoning  all  pretensions  to  faith  in  revealed  religion. 
Even  in  the  present  selection,  the  discourse  of  Tholuck,  on  the 
drawing  of  the  Father,  is  miserably  defective  jn  its  exhibition 
^of  the  nature  of  conversion,  and  positively  erroneous  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  efficacious  grace.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  misty  views  which  disfigure  the  soundest 
speculations  of  German  theology. 
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Q^^^The  Reason  Why:  A  hook  of  condensed  scientijiG  hnowledge 
for  the  Million.  By  the  author  of  "  Inquire  "Within."  New 
York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald;  pp.  346,  12mo.„  Price  One 
Dollar. 

More  than  1,300  questions,  with  their  answers,  in  various 
departments  of  science  and  natural  history ;  the  professed  object 
of  which  is  to  awaken  and  satisfy  curiosity,  and  to  impart  a 
large  amount  of  entertaining  and  useful  knowledge  without 
the  labor  of — that  "  much  study  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh." 


7. — The  Church  of  God.  By  Bev.  Stuart  Bobinson,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  With  cm  Ap- 
pendix, containing  the  more  important  Symbols  of  Preshyte- 
tericm  Government  /  Historically  arranged  and  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia :  Joseph  M.  Wilson.  1858  ;  pp.  130  and  xcvi. 
12  mo.  cloth,  gilt,  price  60  cents.  • 

The  above  is  the  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  en- 
larged into  a  treatise,  designed  to  be  brief  and  suggestive,  on  the 
doctrine  as  to  the  Church.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  volume  much 
sought  after,  and  the  publisher  has  made  his  arrangements  to  fur- 
nish it  at  the  reduced  prices  of  $2  for  4  copies,  $5  for  10,  and  a 
volume  to  the  friend  sending  the  order ;  and  to  furnish  it,  also,  in 
other  and  more  costly  styles  of  binding.  We  mention  these  things 
now,  in  behalf  of  the  publisher,  who  has  sent  us  the  work.  A 
review  of  it,  or  an  extended  notice,  from  a  competent  pen,  is 
promised  us  for  our  next  number. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SYMMETRY  AND  BEAUTY  OF  GOD'S  WITNESSINQ 

CHURCH.* 

"  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold." — 
Psalm  45:  13. 

In  the  ordinary  minrstrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  meditations 
of  God's  people,  Christ  the  Saviour  holds,  and  ought  to  have, 
the  pre-eminent  place ;  and  exhibitions  of  doctrine  respecting 
his  person  and  work  constitute  the  staple  of  every  evangelical 
discourse,  and  the  characteristic  and  leading  theme  of  con- 
templation and  faith  to  every  believer.  But  there  are  other 
themes  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures  besides  those  which  are 
immediately  conversant  with  the  person  and  work  of  the  Son 
of  God — themes  which  indeed  derive  all  their  interest  from 
Christ,  and  concentrate  all  their  light  to  irradiate  his  glorious 
and  adorable  person,  but  which  do  not  come  into  the  category 


*  This  article  was  intended  for  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  but  was  too  late 
to  be  inserted.  Its  publication  was  promised  in  the  July  number,  and  the  ap- 
pendix written  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  then.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
Editors,  through  some  misunderstanding,  the  publication  was  again  delayed.  We 
make  this  statement  out  of  regard  to  the  author,  and  in  explanation  of  our  own 
seeming  remissness. 
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of  tlie  Gospel,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  often  passed  by  with  an  indiiference 
which  is  not  justified  by  the  word  of  God,  and  is  injurious  to 
the  cause  and  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Principal  among 
these  is  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Church — a  doctrine  which 
is  rarely  admitted  into  our  pulpits,  imless  in  the  form  of  con- 
troversy upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  details  of  lier  organi- 
zation— discussions  in  which  the  members  of  the  subject  are 
dislocated,  and  exhibited  in  fragments,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  clear  and  adequate  conceptions  respecting  it,  or 
appreciation  of  its  interest  and  importance.  If  others  attach 
too  much  significance  to  questions  concerning  the  Church,  and 
have  perverted  them  to  the  purposes  of  usurpation  and  schism, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Presbyterians  tend  to  error  on 
the  other  extreme — to  indifference  concerning  the  doctrines 
which  respect  her  constitution ;  and  consequent  under-valuation 
of  her  person  and  office. 

But,  in  what  exalted  terms  does  the  Spirit  of  God  descant 
on  the  attractions  of  the  queen,  the  bride  of  Immanuel !  "  The 
King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within;  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold." — Psalm  45:  13.  "Beautiful  for  situation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  King."  "Walk  ye  about  Zion,  and 
go  round  about  her :  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her 
bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  gene- 
ration following." — Psalm  48:  2,12,13.  "Behold,  thou  art 
fair,  my  love;  behold,  thou  art  fair;  thou  hast  doves'  eyes 
within  thy  locks :  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats,  that  appear 
from  Mount  Gilead."  "Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no 
spot  in  thee."  "Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my 
spouse ;  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with  one  of  thine  eyes, 
with  one  chain  of  thy  neck.  How  fair  is  thy  love,  my  sister, 
my  spouse !  how  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine !  and  the 
smell  of  thine  ointnients  than  all  spices!" — Cant.  4:  1,  Y,  9, 
10.  A  theme  upon  which  we  might  multiply  quotations  such  as 
these — a  theme  which  arouses  such  emotions  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Son  of  God,  may  surely  claim  something  more  than  a 
casual  and  passing  thought. 
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"We  have  already,  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  pre- 
sented some  thoughts  as  to  the  primary  location  of  ecclesi- 
astical power  by  the  Son  of  God ;  and  traced  the  results  of 
the  several  theories  on  this  subject  in  the  Hierarchical,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Presbyterian  systems.*  .  In  the  present  paper, 
we  propose  to  exhibit  the  design  of  the  Church  as  God's 
witness  to  the  world ;  and  in  this  to  develope  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  her  structure  in  all  ages;  which  has 
determined  her  whole  constitution  and  history ;  and  which,  in 
the  final  result,  will  cause  her  to  become  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth. 

When  the  purpose  of  mercy  to  our  ruined  world  was  made 
known,  and  the  promise  of  the  redeeming  seed  was  given  to 
our  first  parents,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  to  earth  to  work 
faith  and  repentance  in  their  hearts.  That  these  graces  were 
wrought  in  them,  appears  by  the  institution  of  sacrifices,  and 
the  clothing  of  their  persons  in  the  skins  of  the  sacrificial 
animals.  Tliese  were  the  divinely  appointed  tokens  by  which 
the  covenant  of  peace  was  sealed  to  faith ;  and  since,  in  the 
order  of  the  Divine  economy,  the  grace  must  precede  the  seal, 
we  conclude  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  found  faith  in  the 
fallen  pair  when  these  seals  were  given. 

The  Spirit  thus  bestowed  came  not  as  a  transient  visitor; 
but  to  abide  forever — -until  all  the  chosen  shall  have  been 
called  and  sanctified — until  the  body  of  Christ  shall  be  perfect 
— until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Tliis  presence  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  an  outside  presence,  but  an  indwelling.  "He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."— John  14 :  17.  Kor 
is  it  merely  a  several  and  separate  indwelling  and  intimacy  in 
the  hearts  of  believers  individually ;  but  a  common  presence, 
exerting  an  assimilating  and  incorporating  power,  first,  into 
Christ  their  Head,  and  then,  of  all  believers,  into  each  other — 
his  members.  In  all  he  is  the  one  fountain  of  a  common  life, 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  In  all  he  is  the  one  source  of 
holiness,  and  principle  of  divine  growth.    In  all  he  is  the  one 
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*  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. — Southern  Presbyterian  Review^ 
Vol.  10,  p.  1. 
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energy  and  pledge  of  a  glorious  resurrection  from  the  grave — 
ojQe  power  of  an  endless  life,  in  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven. 
In  all,  of  all  generations,  whether  long  since  dead,  or  yet  for 
ages  to  come  unborn,  he  is  one  bond  of  common  identity,  each 
with  all  the  rest,  so  that  they  all  are  one ;  and  of  joint  com- 
munion and  property  in  the  one  common  Head ;  and  this  by 
virtue  of  the  fact,  that  the  uniting  and  quickening  Spirit,  by 
whom  all  is  wrought,  inhabiteth  eternity;  and  accounts 
nothing  of  the  lapse  of.  time,  the  transitions  of  ages,  and  the 
mutations  of  generations.  All  time  past  and  to  come  is  to 
him  one  eternal  now ;  and  the  transient  generations  of  men, 
are  all  ever  present. 

Thus,  the  relation  which  unites  John  and  Peter  to  the 
Mediator,  whom  they  saw  in  the  flesh,  and  loved  and  followed 
—is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Abraham  and  Job,  and  all 
the  older  patriarchs,  who  looked  forward  with  loving  and  eager 
desire  to  the  long  postponed  fullilment  of  his  promised 
coming.  !Nor  was  it  different  from  that  which  we  now  enjoy 
who  believe  in  Christ — ^now  tliat  his  work  of  abasement  and 
sorrow  is  long  since  finished,  and  he  sits  enthroned  on  the  seat 
of  his  glory.  By  one  Spirit  are  all,  of  all  ages,  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  made  partakers  of  one  common  life,  which, 
comprehending  all  time,  shall  be  continued  after  time  forever 
on  high. 

The  organism  thus  formed  by  the  power  of  this  life-giving 
SjDirit  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  those 
who  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  called  to  holiness.  It  is  the  glorious  bride,  in  whom  the 
King,  the  Bridegroom,  sees  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle;  but 
perfect  beauty  aAd  purity,  and  perfect  love.  To  the  several 
members  of  it,  he,  in  the  appointed  times  of  his  grace,  gives 
this  his  Spirit.  By  it  they  are  incorporated  into  the  body. 
Tliey,  by  the  Spirit,  are  "transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
their  minds."  In  them  he  works  sanctification  alike  by  his 
several  and  his  common  presence  and  power;  imparting  to 
each,  in  his  proportionate  measure,  repentance  and  faith,  love, 
joy,  peace,  and  every  grace.  Preparing  them  thus  on  earth 
for  heaven,  he  at  length  removes  to  that  world,  first,  the  soul ; 
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and  afterward,  at  the  resurrection,  the  body — transformed,  in- 
corruptible, spiritual  and  glorious. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  and  essential  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth — its  constituents, 
the  elect;  and  as  these  are  distinguishable  by  no  man;  and 
will  be  known  by  none,  until  the  time  of  the  renovation  of  all 
things,  this  company — the  mystical  body  of  Christ — ^is  com- 
monly designated  as  the  invisible  Church.  By  the  apostle,  it 
is  called  "  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven." — Heb.  12 :  23. 

But  the  intention  of  the  election  of  grace  and  the  redemption 
of  man  was  not  merely  the  salvation  of  the  elect.  Much  more 
was  it  designed  to  pr'ovide*  in  the  redeemed,  a  body  of  wit- 
nesses, to  testify  to  the  universe  on  behalf  of  the  justice  and 
truth,  the  grace  and  glory  of  God.  This  world  is  a  province 
of  that  universe ;  and  in  it  as  well  as  in  heaven,  has  God  seen 
fit  to  exhibit  that  testimony — a  testimony  here  the  more  de- 
manded, by  how  much  man  has  apostatized  from  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  and  enslaved  himself  to  Satan  and  sin. 
Hence  the  occasion  that  the  Church  should  assume  an  outward 
visible  organization,  and  have  a  form  adapted  to  recognition 
by  the  world ;  and  suited  to  perform  the  ofiice  of  testifying  for 
God  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men — sensual, 
and  blind  to  the  things  of  God. 

Hence  the  erection  of  the  visible  Church.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally and  characteristically  of  the  elect — the' members  of  the 
invisible  Church.  From  them  it  derives  its  constitution  and 
functions ;  and  in  them  dwells  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  its  life. 
But  not  the  elect  only — all  men  were  given  to  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  eternal  covenant ;  and  he  sees  good  to  use  others,  as  well 
as  his  own  pecular  people,  in  carrying  on  his  purposes  of  grace 
and  glory.  He  has,  therefore,  in  the  visible  Church,  associated 
with  the  elect  many  others  who  are  qualified  to  constitute 
elements  in  an  outward  witnessing  organization ;  but  are  not 
possessed  of  the  common  Spirit  and  life ;  nor  are  they  vitally 
united  to  the  mystical  body,  nor  heirs  of  the  glory  to  come.  . 

Thus  arises  the  distinction  between  the  Church  invisible  and 
visible.    The  one  comprehends  some  elements  wliich  do  not 
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belong  to  the  other.  Yet,  characteristically,  and  as  a  whole, 
the  Church  visible  and  invisible  is  one ;  and  hence  the  Scrip- 
tures continually  predicate  of  the  former  as  a  whole,  whatever 
is  true  of  the  latter.  ''^  A  potiori  nomen  jitP  The  epistles 
address  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ,  in  terms  appropriate 
to  them  at  large,  as  a  class ;  although  the  language  does  not  in 
all  cases  belong  distributively  to  every  one  of  the  class  so  ad- 
dressed. Thus  when  Peter  says  to  his  readers — "Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;  which  in 
time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God; 
which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy," 
1  Peter  2:  9,  10 — he  speaks,  without  any  formal  discrimi- 
nation, to  the  whole  body  of  professed  believers;  yet  is  the 
language  distributively  appropriate  to  those,  and  those  only, 
who  have  experienced  the  renewing  of  their  minds,  by  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One ;  and  are  become  truly  engrafted  into 
the  spiritual  body — the  living  vine. 

Precisely  similar  to  this,  is  the  discrimination  which  holds 
between  our  fleshly  bodies,  and  those  which  shall  live  in  the 
resurrection.  Our  natural  bodies,  besides  those  elements 
which  are  essential,  and  in  which  the  identity  resides,  compre- 
hend others  of  which  it  is  said  that  "flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruption." — 1  Cor.  15:  50.  Yet  is  it  of  these  bodies,  thus 
constituted  of  mixed  elements,  that  the  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection is  spoken ;  and  they  who  are  in  the  body,  are  repre- 
sented as  groaning  with  an  ardor  of  desire  for  their  change — 
"  not  for  that  they  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life." — 2  Cor.  5 :  4.  We 
should  feel  it  hypercritical  and  absurd,  to  deny  that  these  cor- 
poreal frames  are  the  bodies  which  shall  inherit  the  resur- 
rection, because  we  cannot  tell  which,  of  all  the  particular 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  shall  realize  the  glory  of 
that  promise.  As  much  so  is  it,  to  deny  that  the  visible 
Church  is  the  beloved  bride  of  Christ — the  true  Church  of 
God ;  because  some  elements  in  it  are  excluded  from  a  share  in 
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the  inheritance  in  the  heavens.  To  the  Church  visible  the 
oracles  of  God  v^-ere  and  are  committed.  To  the  apostles,  as 
corporeal  and  visible  agents,  the  commission  was  given  for  the 
re-organization  of  that  Clmrcli  and  the  gathering  of  the 
world  into  it  as  a  visible  body.  To  the  particular  visible  con- 
gregations, by  them  organized  as  members  of  that  body,  were 
the  epistles  addressed ;  in  which  all  the  functions  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Church  are  predicated  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
Church  visible  that  Christ  set  "first,  apostles;  secondarily, 
prophets ;  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that,  miracles ;  then  gifts  of 
healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues." — 1  Cor. 
12 :  ^8.  To  her — fulfilling  his  commission,  in  publishing  sal- 
vation, to  all  nations — did  he  give  the  memorable  and  precious 
promise — "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." — Matt.  28 :  20.  In  short,  if  there  be  any  statement 
made  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Church — whether  it  be, 
of  duty,  or  privilege — of  labor,  or  reward — of  endowment,  or 
prerogative — of  threatening  or  promise — it  will  be  found  that 
to  the  visible  Church  it  is  addressed,  and  of  her  spoken.  This, 
the  very  name  by  which  she  is  designated,  implies.  Derived, 
not  from  ekXekto^,  the  elect,  but  from  eKfcaXEco — to  convene, 
hK^Tjata,  signifies  a  congregation  or  assembly ;  and  is  used  to 
designate  the  "tumultuous  mob  of  Ephesus." — Acts  19:  39, 
41.)  "When  Paul  uses  it  as  the  designation  of  the  family  in 
heaven,  he  expressly  marks  it  as  synonymous  with  assembly — 
"The  general  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born." — Heb. 
12:  23. 

In  short,  any  other  view  is  fatal  to  the  lawful  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinances  at  all,  or  the  existence  of  the  visible 
Church.  If  the  predicates  of  the  Church  attach  not  to  the 
visible,  but  only  to  the  invisible  body — it  follows,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  no  association  of  men  may  exercise  any  of  her 
functions  until  they  have  demonstrated,  beyond  peradventure, 
their  membership  in  the  invisible  Church ;  they  may  not,  for 
example,  call  a  man  to  the  ministry ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  he  assume  the  authority  of  the  ministry,  unless  he  can 
prove  infalhbly  his  membership  and  ministry  in  the  invisible 
body ;  which  is  impossible. 
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In  fact,  the  visible  is  but  the  invisible  Church  putting  forth 
her  energies  in  an  efficient  form  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Her 
visibility  is  of  necessity;  and  follows  inevitably  from  the 
operation  of  two  circumstances.  First:  Whilst  she  compre- 
hends in  her  body  all  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  she  also  includes 
in  it  the  multitude  of  the  elect  who  still  dwell  in  the  flesh. 
As  individuals  here,  they  are  personally  known  to  the  world, 
living  in  it,  and  busy  with  its  concerns.  Their  lives  and 
conduct  are  therefore  open  to  observation  and  inspection. 
Second :  The  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  in  them,  is  the  same 
who  inspires  in  their  brethren,  before  the  throne  in  heaven,  the 
adoring  joy  with  which  they  proclaim,  with  tongue  and  harp, 
the  praises  of  God's  glorious  attributes,  and  of  the  Lamb's 
redeeming  grace.  If,  taught  by  that  Spirit,  those  who  have 
attained  the  inheritance,  will  infallibly  proclaim  the  grace 
which  brought  them  there — with  equal  certainty  will  that 
same  heavenly  Instructor  impel  those  who  are  still  on  earth  to 
testify  of  the  grace  which  has  bought  them,  of  the  promises 
which  await  them,  and  the  God  in  whom  they  rejoice.  But 
such  a  testimony  given  by  men,  in  the  flesh,  is  seen  and  known 
by  the  world,  to  whom  it  is  strange ;  whilst  it  makes  God's 
people  known  to  each  other.  Thus  outward  pressure  from  the 
hostile  world  combines  with  the  tie  of  the  indwelling  Spirit 
to  bring  them  together,  in  visible  separation  from  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  and  open  testimony  for  God,  and  pursuit  of 
heaven. 

Whilst  thus  the  visible  Church  is  necessarily  developed  by 
the  action  of  the  mystical  union,  the  identity  of  that  Church 
is  ascertained  and  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  her  is  seen 
the  characteristic  and  habitual  performance  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Church.  All  these  have  respect  to  what  we 
have  already  hinted  to  be  the  end  for  which  the  Church  was 
organized — the  maintaining  of  a  testimony  for  God.  As  this 
is  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  we  shall  enter  briefly  into 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  To  attempt  a  full  exhibition 
of  it  would  involve  a  discussion  of  the  entire  scope  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Church  is  built  upon  "  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
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and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  heing  the  chief  corner- 
stone."— Eph.  2:  20.  What  then  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  upon  whom  she  is  founded,  and  of  whose  spirit  she 
partakes?  Thej  are,  in  the  Scriptures,  distinctively  designated 
as  official  witnesses  for  God.  Thus  Christ,  the  chief  corner- 
stone of  the  building,  proclaims  himself  "the  faithful  and  true 
witness." — Rev.  1:  5.  He  is  that  "Word  of  God,"  who  came 
for  a  light  to  the  world,  to  testify  to  it  of  the  love,  the  grace, 
and  the  justice  of  God.  So,  in  regard  to  the  prophets,  Peter 
tells  Cornelius  and  liis  house,  that  to  Christ  "give  all  the 
prophets  witness." — Acts  10 :  43.  Paul  tells  the  Romans,  that 
"  the  righteousness  of  God  witiiout  the  law  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets." — Rom.  3:  21.  And 
the  angelic  interpreter  of  John's  visions,  tells  him — "  I  am  thy 
fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  :  worship  God :  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy." — Rev.  19:  10.  To  the  apostles,  Christ  in  liis 
last  interview  before  his  ascension,  says — "Thus  it  was  written, 
and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  day;  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name,  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things." — Luke 
24 :  46-48,  and  Acts  1 :  8.  When  Matthias  was  called  to  fill 
the  place  of  Judas,  in  the  apostate,  it  was  that  he  might  be  "a 
witness  of  the  resurrection." — Acts  1 :  22.  And  when  Paul 
was  called  to  the  same  office,  he  was  appointed  to  be  Christ's 
"witness  to  all  men." — Acts  22:  15.  Thus,  not  only  is  Christ, 
the  Head,  designated  pre-eminently  "the  faithful  and  true 
witness,"  but  the  prophets  and  apostles,  the  official  organs  of 
the  Church,  in  their  several  dispensations,  fill  distinctively  this 
precise  office  of  witnesses  for  God. 

But  still  more  clearly  are  we  taught  that  the  Church  is  God's 
witness  to  the  world.  Herein  is  the  whole  meaning  of  our 
Saviour's  declaration,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount — "Ye  are 
tlie  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be 
hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
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they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." — Matt.  5:  14-16.  With  this  compare  the 
sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  is  evrdently  had  in  view  in 
this  language  thus  used  by  our  Saviour — "  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For  behold  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his 
glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  thy  light;  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising." — 
Isaiah  60 :  1-3.  These  may  serve  as  examples  of  many  places 
in  which  the  Church  is  held  forth  as  a  light  set  in  the  moral 
firmament,  not  to. shine  in  an  original  brilliancy,  but  to  reflect 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  shining  upon  her  for  a  testimony 
to  all  nations. 

To  the  same  conclusion  is  the  fact,  that  the  hieroglyphic  by 
which  the  Church  is  symbolized  is  a  candlestick  with  its 
burning  lamps.  Thus,  in  the  Kevelation,  John  saw  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  and  he  is 
told  by  him,  that  the  seven  candlesticks  which  he  saw  were 
the  seven  churches ;  whilst,  to  the  same  effect,  seven  stars  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  God  were  the  angels  or  ofiicers 
of  the  seven  churches. — Rev.  1 :  20.  Such  was  the  meaning 
of  the  candlestick  of  gold  which  stood  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple.  Burning  continually  in  that  part  of  the  sacred  place, 
which,  veiled  from  the  light  of  day,  symbolized  the  earth — as, 
illumined  by  the  shekinah,  the  holy  of  holies  did  heaven-Brit 
was  a  typo  of  God's  Church  shedding  its  light  on  the  world 
sitting  in  darkness. 

Another  fact  to  our  present  purpose  presents  itself  in  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  Tlie  law  of  God,  as  written  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  and  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  Israel  is, 
by  its  Author,  called  "the  testimony."  Thus,  God  says  to 
Moses  in  one  place,  "Thou  sh alt  put  into  the  ark  the  testi- 
mony which  I  shall  give  thee." — Ex.  25:  16.  And  again, 
"He  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
muning with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God." — Ex.  31 :  18. 
Hence  the  tabernacle  itself,  which,  in  its  various  parts  and  in- 
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struments,  as  well  as  its  various  ordinances,  represented  the 
place  of  tlie  abode  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and 
to  which  the  people  brought  all  their  stated  offerings,  and 
looked)  in  their  more  private  acts  of  devotion,  is  designated  as 
"  the -tabernacle  of  the  testimony.'^  Tlie  language  of  the  122d 
Psalm  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  design  of  the  God  of 
Israel  in  these  things,  to  mark  the  office  of  that  people  as  one 
of  witness  on  God's  behalf — "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city 
that  is  compact  together;  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes 
of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord." — Psalm  122:  3,  4.  This  tabernacle  of 
testimony  re-appears  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  in  striking 
connection  with  the  witnessing  office  of  the  Church,  and  the 
judgments  wliich  sanction  her  testimony.  "The  temple  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was  opened ;  and  the 
seven  angels  came  out  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven  plagues, 
clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen,  and  having  their  breasts 
girded  with  golden  girdles."— Eev.  15 :  5,  6. 

A  slight  notice  of  the  several  particular  functions  which  are 
in  the  Scriptures  attributed  to  the  Church  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion  already  indicated.  These  are  comprehended  under 
two  heads — instruction  and  discipline.  Her  instructions  are 
dispensed  by  example,  by  oral  teaching,  and  by  symbols. 
That,  in  all  these,  the  object  is  the  exhibition  of  a  testimony 
requires  but  little  argument.  In  all  the  narratives  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  and  all  the  epistles,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  life  of  God's  people  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  saints  are  chosen  "that  they 
may  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them." — 
1  Pet.  2 :  9.  Our  Saviour  states  as  prerequisite  to  his  second 
coming — "Ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my 
sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them.  And  the  Gospel  must  first 
be  published  among  all  nations." — Mark  13 :  9,  10.  So  bap- 
tism is  "in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  that  is,  as  a  testimony  and  seal  to  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  doctrines  which  cluster  around  these  adorable 
names;  and  as  often  as  the  people  of  Christ  partake  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper,  tliey  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."— 1  Cor.  11 :  26. 

That  the  exercise  of  discipline  is  ati  erection  of  testimony 
we  need  not  pause  to  prove.  Its  whole  intent  is  illustrated  in 
that  solemn  admonition  of  Peter—"  As  he  which  hath  called 
you  is  holy,  so  he  ye  holy,  in  all  manner  of  conversation; 
because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." — 1  Pet.  1 : 
15,  16. 

Need  we  add  to  the  evidence  already  adduced,  the  many 
passages  in  which,  in  express  and  various  terms,  the  witnessing 
office  of  the  Church  is  asserted  ?  Thus  Paul  declares  that  the 
grace  of  the  ministry  was  given  to  him,  "to  the  intent  that 
now,  unto  principalities,  and  powers,  in  heavenly  places,  might 
be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  grace  of  God." — Eph. 
8 :  10.  And,  not  to  multiply  examples,  Peter  tells  the  saints — 
"Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness,  into  his  mar- 
vellous light."— 1  Pet.  2 :  9. 

Thus,  then,  the  idea  of  the  Church — that  which  is  common 
and  central  both  to  the  visible  and  invisible  body — is  not  the 
elect ;  but  the  company  of  God's  witnesses.  As  our  salvation, 
although  included  in  the  great  end,  God's  glory  is,  in  any  just 
estimate,  altogether  secondary  and  subservient  to  that  end;  so 
in  the  conception  of  the  Church,  the  fact  of  that  salvation 
attained,  although  distinctly  and  conspicuously  recognized,  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  fact,  of  the  office  to  which 
we  are  saved — the  attestation  and  increase  of  that  glory. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  might  here  proceed  to  show  by  an 
analysis  of  her  history  in  all  ages  and  lands,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Church  has  enjoyed  the  quickening  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  awakening  her  to  a  consciousness  of  the  life 
which  glows  within  her,  and  the  mission  to  which  she  is  called, 
has  she  appreciated  and  exalted  this  witnessing  office  as  her 
peculiar  function  and  highest  honor ;  whilst  in  times  of  back- 
sliding and  apostacy  this  idea  has  become  obscured ;  and,  in  its 
stead,  an  unbecoming  pre-eminence  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
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ception  of  the  Churcli  as  the  company  of  the  elect — the 
society  of  the  redeemed.  So  invariable  have  been  these 
characteristics,  that  no  more  accurate  criterion  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  any  age  can  be  devised.  When  formalism  and 
apostacy  prevail,  the  Church  is  found  wrapped  in  carnal  confi- 
dence and  self-righteous  security ;  crying — "  The  people  of  the 
Lord — the  people  of  the  Lord — the  people  of  the  Lord  are  we." 
On  the  contrary,  times  of  revival  have  invariably  been  times 
of  testimony  for  God  and  his  truth.  Hence  the  apologies  and 
creeds,  the  confessions  and  declarations,  the  acts. and  testi- 
monies which  have  characterized  certain  periods  in  her  history. 
Hence,  too,  that  name  of  martyr^  which  has  been  used  since 
the  days  of  Stephen,  to  designate  those  who  have  suffered  "  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus."  Kone  but  martyr  sons  are  worthy  of 
the  bride  of  Christ,  as  a  mother;  and  none  but  a  martyr 
Churcli  is  faithful  to  her  calling  and  her  husband. 

This  doctrine  as  to  the  design  of  the  Church,  carries  with  it 
inevitably  the  necessity  of  her-  visibility;  which  we  have 
already  demonstrated  in  another  way.  If  she  is  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  she  come  within  the 
world's  cognizance ;  which  is  to  become  visible. 

The  Church  set  apart  to  the  performance  of  an  office  so  im- 
portant, is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals — the  mere 
company  of  redeemed  persons.  But,  as  many  Scriptures 
certify,  it  is  a  thoroughly  organized  body,  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  perfect  in  its  members.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  organization  which  results  from  the  formal  asso- 
ciation of  believers  in  distinct  congregations,  and  the  election 
of  officers  in  them;  but  a  higher,  a  spiritual  organization,  upon 
which  the  other  is  predicated,  and  which,  engrafting  all  into 
the  Head,  thence  imparts  to  the  members  severally  the  several 
gifts  requisite  for  the  edifying  of  the  whole ;  so  that  no  member 
is  without  his  own  appropriate  gifts  and  offices  for  the  common 
good;  and  the  failure  of  any  one  to  exercise  his  gifts  and  fulfil 
the  duties  to  which  by  the  Spirit  he  is  called  and  qualified, 
results  necessarily  in  the  injury  of  all.  "  Whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." — 1  Cor.  12:  26.    To 
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this  purpose  Paul  argues  very  clearly  throughout  that  chapter. 
"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit."  "  For 
to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another 
the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith 
by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles ;  to  another  pro- 
phecy; to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to  another  divers 
kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues. 
But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit, 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.  For  as  the  body 
is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ."  "Now 
ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular."—!  Cor. 
12:  4,  8-12,  27. 

Wq  have  already  seen  that  the  testimony  to  which  the 
Church  is  consecrated,  is  maintained  by  example,  by  oral  in- 
struction, by  symbolical  teaching,  and  by  discipline.  By 
example  she  condemns  the  world's  apostacy,  and  forgetfulness 
of  God,  and  love  of  sin.  By  example  she  testifies  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  renewing 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  example  she 
most  eiFectually  commends  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the 
Gospel ;  whilst  she  proclaims  it,  in  oral  instructions,  to  the  ears 
and  understandings  of  men.  In  the  sacraments  she  bears 
witness,  in  another  form  to  the  need  and  the  power  of  re- 
newing grace,  and  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered 
on  Calvary.  In  the  exercise  of  discipline ;  excluding  from  her 
society  and  fellowship  the  unholy,  receiving  believers,  and  cor- 
recting their  faults,  she  attests  the  holiness  of  the  God  whom 
she  adores,  and  the  sanctitude  wliich  he  requires  of  those  who 
would  come  before  Him ;  and  marks  the  separation  between 
the  people  of  God  and  the  people  of  Satan. 

Such  being  the  functions  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  Church 
fulfils  her  commission,  it  follows  from  the  fact,  that  in  her 
dwells  the  Holy  Spirit — a  living  Spirit,  exerting  in  her  a  con- 
trolling energy — that  she  will  always  be  found,  in  some  degree, 
greater  or  less,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  these  functions. 
Hence  the  marks  of  the  true  Church,  as  given  by  Calvin,  and 
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commonly  held  by  the  Reformed.  "The  marks  by  which  the 
Church  is  to  be  distinguished,  are  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments."  "  "Wherever  we 
find  the  Word  of  God  purely  preached,  and  heard,  and  the 
Sacraments  administered  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ, 
there  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  is  a  Church  of  Christ." — Institutes 
B.  IT.  0. 1.  10,  9.  Precisely  to  the  same  effect  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly — "The  visible  Church,  which  is 
also  catholic  or  universal  under  the  Gospel,  (not  confined  to 
one  nation  as  before  under  the  law),  consists  of  all  those 
throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together 
with  their  children,  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  wliich  there  is  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.  Unto  this  catholic  visible 
Church,  Christ  hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles  and  ordinances 
of  God,  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this 
life  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  doth  by  his  own  presence 
and  Spirit,  according  to  his  promise,  make  them  effectual 
thereunto." — Conf.  of  Faith,  Ch.  25 :  Sec.  2  and  3.  It  is  those 
-^\o  j^Tofess  the  true  religion,  as  well  as  possess  it,  who  con- 
stitute the  Church ;  and  it  is  not  the  pretence  of  being  the  true 
Church,  but  the  testimony  of  the  truth  which  is  determinate. 
Tlie  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments — where  the  testimony  of  God  is  maintained,  in 
these  ways  of  his  appointment,  with  any  measure  of  faithful- 
ness— even  though  it  be  mixed  with  much  of  imperfection  and 
error,  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  pf  Christ;  whilst, 
wherever  these  fail,  it  is  the  seal  of  apostacy ;  and  the  body  in 
which  it  occurs,  although  it  may  have  been  once  a  member  of 
the  pure  bride  of  Christ,  is  thenceforth  to  be  accounted  a 
member  of  anti-christ,  and  its  assemblies  the  synagogues  of 
Satan. 

"This  catholic  visible  Church  hath  been  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  visible.  And  particular  churches,  which  are 
members  thereof,  are  more  or  less  pure,  according  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  taught  and  embraced,  ordinances  ad- 
ministered, and  public  worship  performed  more  or  less  purely 
in  them. 
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"The  purest  clinrclies  under  heaven  are  subject  both  to 
mixture  and  error ;  and  some  have  so  degenerated  as  to  become 
no  churches  of  Christ,  but  synagogues  of  Satan.  Nevertheless, 
there  shall  be  always  a  Church  on  earth  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  his  will." — Conf  of  Faith,  Ch.  25 :  Sec.  4  and  5. 

But  whilst  the  possession  and  exercise  of  these  functions  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the  form  and  manner 
of  their  exercise  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importance.  In  this 
respect  much  of  error  and  irregularity  is  liable  to  mix  itself 
with  the  work  of  God,  seeing  this  treasure  is  put  into  earthen 
vessels.  Yet  is  the  grace  of  God  not  thereby  so  straitened,  as 
to  withdraw  from  those  who  maintain,  however  irregularly, 
yet  honestly  and  in  sincerity,  a  standard  for  the  truth.  As  the 
tree  is  known,  not  by  a  reference  to  the  deformity  or  symmetry 
of  its  branches,  nor  to  the  defective  growth,  or  perfection  of 
the  fruit,  but  by  the  nature  of  that  fruit ;  so  the  Church  is  to 
be  recognized  wherever  the  fruits  are  seen ;  even  though  tliey 
may  hang  immature  and  imperfect  from  gnarled  and  sickly 
branches.  Wherever  Christ's  testimony  is  maintained,  there 
is  Christ's  Church ;  there  dwells  his  Spirit.  If  any  particular 
Church  should  seem  to  be  dissevered  from  the  common  body — 
whether  by  defect  or  succession,  or  of  visible  communion — ^yet, 
if  it  bear  the  fruit,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  shoot  of  the  true 
vine,  springing  from  the  common  root,  and  partaking  of  the 
common  life  and  fatness.  Like  some  majestic  and  spreading 
banyan,  this  vine  of  Lebanon  increases ;  in  one  place,  by  the 
growing  dimensions  of  the  central  stock  and  its  extending 
branches ;  in  another,  by  sending  down  shoots  from  its  mighty 
arms  to  seize  new  soil,  and  derive  new  life  and  luxuriance 
from  the  extended  surface;  sometimes  by  scions  shooting 
upwards  from  the  roots,  which  liave  wandered,  unseen  and 
unsuspected,  beneath  the  surface.  Here  a  giant  trunk  rises  in 
stateliness,  and  bears  upward  its  branching  honors  toward  the 
heavens;  whilst  a  numerous  retinue  of  scions  surround  the 
parent  tree,  sharing  its  life  and  fatness,  and  bearing  up  its 
fruitful  head.  There  a  thrifty  stem  shoots  up  in  apparent  inde- 
pendence, although  embraced  on  all  hands  by  the  intertwining 
branches  of  the  vine.     Another  stands  alone,  not  only  without 
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apparent  connection  with  tlie  root,  but  alien  to  the  society 
toward  which  it  extends  no  brotherhood,  and  from  which  it 
accepts  no  embrace.  Yet  are  all  true  churches  nourished  by 
tlie  one  common  life — all  spring  from  the  one  common  root — 
the  Koot  of  David — all  are  pervaded  by  one  Spirit — conse- 
crated to  one  work  and  service — witnesses  to  one  testimony — 
and  heirs  of  one  inheritance. 

As  the  unity  of  the  Church  does  not  consist  in  a  visible  in- 
corporation into  one  body,  but  in  the  one  life  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  inducing  common  sympathies,  a  common  fruit, 
and  a  testimony  essentially  the  same — so  does  not  her  perpe- 
tuity depend  upon  the  continuity  of  a  particular  visible  organi- 
zation ;  but  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  raising  up 
in  all  ages  an  unbroken  series  of  witnesses,  seen  and  known  of 
the  world,  and  faithful  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Yet  these 
successive  bodies  of  witnesses  never  originate  by  a  spontaneous 
or  sporadic  process ;  but  in  all  cases  arise  immediately  out  of 
the  labors  of  those  who  preceeded  them — offshoots  from  some 
older  branch  of  the  living  tree — connected — not  necessarily 
by  an  orderly  succession  of  officers — but  by  an  immediate  de- 
rivation of  life  and  testimony  from  the  earlier  to  the  younger 
branches.  Thus  is  there  an  apostolic  succession,  not  of  ordi- 
nation, but  of  spiritual  life,  endowments  and  labors — a  suc- 
cession, lineal,  though  not  always  rectilineal;  real,  if  not 
always  traceable  by  human  skill — a  succession,  which  although 
it  flows  at  times  through  the  body  of  the  Koman  anti-christ, 
is  not  identified  with  it,  but  hostile  to  it.  The  tumor  which 
has  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  structure  and  powers  of  some 
member  of  the  body  is  penetrated  by  the  natural  arteries,  by 
which  the  vital  fluid  is  conveyed  through  the  diseased  mass  to 
the  extremities.  The  life  and  symmetry  of  these  extremities 
is  not  derived  from  the  revolting  fungus  which  has  interposed 
between  them  and  the  body.  I^o  more  are  the  vitality  and 
beauty  of  tha  churches  of  the  reformation  to  be  referred  to 
any  thing  derived  from  the  mother  of  abominations.  The  pious 
parents  of  Luther  are  but  examples  of  the  multitudes  who, 
although  within  her  pale,  were  not  of  her;  but  bore  a  testi- 
mony constantly,  and  in  a  more  or  less  visible  form,  for  Christ's 
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precious  truth,  which  she  betrayed.  These  constituted  the 
apostolic  succession,  through  whom  the  living  waters  flowed 
to  after  generations  in  an  unfailing  stream. 

Since  then — as  in  the  pre-Abrahamic  dispensation — the 
Cliurch  may  exist,  and  perform  imperfectly  her  functions 
without  distinct  organization ;  much  less  is  any  precise  form  of 
organization  essential  to  her  existence.  Yet  has  she  a  normal 
structure,  which  is  held  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  through 
which  alone  she  can  exert  with  the  greatest  efficiency  her 
powers,  maintain  her  growth  and  beauty,  and  fulfil  her  office. 
In  this  organization  everything  springs  from,  and  is  subordinate 
to,  the  fundamental  fact,  of  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  com- 
munity of  all  the  members  in  its  functions,  and  in  the  various 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  several  members.  If  individuals  are 
called  to  exercise  important  gifts,  or  fill  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential offices,  they  fill  tliem  on  behalf  of  the  body,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  which  Christ  has  given  her ;  and  the 
peculiar  gifts  and  graces  with  which  they  are  endowed,  they 
possess  by  virtue  of  union  with  her,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  which  dwells  in  her.  "Now  hath  God  set  the  members, 
every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And 
if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body?  But  now 
are  there  many  members,  yet  but  one  body.  And  the  eye 
cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you." — 1  Cor.  12: 
18-21.  In  fact  here  is  literally  verified  that  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — "  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your 
minister,  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be 
servant  of  all.  For  even  the  Son.  of  Man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister." — Mark  10:  43-45.  Tlie  highest 
oflftce  and  dignity  in  the  Church  is  a  ministry — a  service;  and 
the  most  privileged  position  is  of  self-sacrifice,  at  the  behest, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  In  fact,  all  that  her 
oflftcers  can  accomplish,  in  any  form  of  oflScial  labor,  is  to  give 
voice  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  church — to  the  teaching  of 
her  example,  which  proclaims  her  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  here, 
and  make^  known  the  grace  by  which  she  is  endowed,  and  the 
glories  of  which  she  is  heir. 
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In  the  orderly  constitution  of  the  Church,  there  are  three 
objects  for  which  official  provision  is  requisite.  These  are,  the 
proclamation  of  the  truth,  for  the  warning  and  ingathering  of 
those  that  are  without,  and  instruction  and  sanctification  of  the 
members ;  the  guarding  and  ruling  of  the  fold,  so  as  to  exclude 
those  who  do  not  have  the  mark  of  the  good  Shepherd,  to  guide 
the  flock,  and  reclaim  wanderers ;  and  provision  for  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  those  who  are  employed  in  her  service,  or 
dependant  on  her  charity.  Hence  arise  the  offices  of  the 
teaching  eldership,  of  the  ruling  eldership,  and  of  the  diaconate. 
Of  these,  the  two  former  have  more  immediate  respect  to  the 
business  of  the  Church  as  God's  witness ;  and  are  therefore 
common  to  both  dispensations  of  the  organized  Church.  The 
deacon's  office  having  more  direct  reference  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Gospel  is  now  published  at  home  and  abroad  by  preachers 
sent  forth  and  sustained  by  her,  and  reveals  its  grace  pre- 
eminently to  the  poor,  is  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  Church; 
although,  to  all  essential  purposes,  the  former  dispensation  was 
amply  furnished  with  suitable  provision  for  the  poor,  and  the 
ministry. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set 
apart  to  the  office  of  instruction ;  which  they  fulfilled,  not  only 
by  performing  the  symbolical  rites  at  the  temple,  but  by 
teaching  the  people  throughout  the  land ;  whilst  with  them  the 
elders  were  joined  in  the  duties  of  government  and  discipline.* 
A  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  if  we  mistake  not, 
bears  directly  on  this  subject,  and  illustrates  the  relation  of 
these  two  offices  to  the  functions  of  the  Church.  "And  he 
said  unto  me,  "What  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  have  looked, 
and  behold  a  candlestick,  all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl  upon  the  top 
of  it,  and  his  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to  the  seven 
lamps,  which  are  upon  the  top  thereof;  and  two  olive  trees 
by  it,  one  upon  the  right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon 
the  left  side  thereof."  "Then  answered  I  and  said  unto  him. 
What  are  these  two  olive  trees,  upon  the  right  side  of  the  can- 
dlestick, and  upon  the  left  side  thereof?     And  I  answered 


*See  Deut.  31:  9-13;  38:  10,  11;  2  Chron.  11:  7-9,  &c. 
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again,  and  said  unto  him,  what  be  these  two  olive  branches, 
which,  tlirough  the  two  golden  pipes,  empty  the  golden  oil  out 
of  themselves."  "Then  said  he,  These  are  the  two  anointed 
ones,  that  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." — Zech< 
4:  2,  3,  11-14.  Compare  this  with  John's  vision  in  the  Keve- 
lations— "  I  will  give  power  to  my  two  witnesses,  and  they 
shall  prophecy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days, 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the 
two  candlesticks,  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth.  And 
if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  lire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth, 
and  devoureth  their  enemies :  and  if  any  man  will  hurt  them 
he  must  in  this  manner  be  killed.  These  have  power  to  shut 
heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy :  and 
have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and  to  smite 
the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they  will." — Kev.  11 : 
Z-Q.  Tliese  olive  trees  are  in  Zechariah's  vision  seen  to  be 
organically  united  to  the  Church,  although  they  are  separate 
and  distinct  from  its  body.  Through  their  activity  the  oil  of 
grace  in  the  Church  is  replenished,  so  as  to  render  it  continu- 
ally luminous;  showing  thus  God's  glory.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  former  dispensation,  but,  as  John  testifies,  are 
enjoyed  by  the  .Church  in  the  time  of  anti-christ.  They  are 
God's  peculiar  witnesses ;  and  are  prophets ;  and  in  them  is 
power — the  power  of  the  keys,  to  shut  heaven,  and  inflict  the 
judgments  of  God  on  incorrigible  enemies.  Are  not  these  two 
olive  trees — these  witnesses,  symbols  of  the  ministries  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  the  Church?  Tliese  ministries  are 
the  instruments  through  whom  the  Church  is  nourished  and 
built  up.  Tliese  are  the  means  through  which  her  testimony  to 
holiness  and  God  is  published.  These  are  they  that  bear  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  "whatsoever  they  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  they  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." — Matt.  16:  19. 
Against  these  equally  and  pre-eminently  is  the  hostility  of  the 
world  and  anti-christ  arrayed ;  a  pure  discipline  exciting,  if 
possible,  a  more  intense  hostility  than  the  pure  doctrine  of 
God;  and  this,  for  the  reason,  that  men  may  evade  the  truth 
preached,  by  refusing  to  hear ;  but  they  cannot  evade  that  dis- 
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cipline  by  which,  if  without,  the  ungodly  are  forbidden 
entrance  into  the  Church ;  and  which,  if  they  should  gain  ad- 
mittance by  its  authority,  retrains  their  lusts,  or  expels  them 
from  the  fold. 

The  functions  which,  under  the  former  dispensation,  were 
performed  by  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  now 
devolve  on  pastors  and  ruling  elders.  The  qualifications  and 
duties  of  these  ofiicers  are  defined  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  those 
who  fill  them  are  called  and  designated  to  their  service  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Church,  acting  under  the  promised 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  leading  her  to  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  he  has  qualified  and  appointed  for  her  service. 
The  functions  and  services  of  these  officers  appertain,  not  to  the 
particular  congregations  merely  among  whom  they  may  be 
called  to  labor,  but  to  the  Church  at  large.  This  follows  ne- 
cessarily from  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  and  is  very  fully  tes- 
tified in  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  evidence,  our  space  allows  us 
to  introduce  but  one  or  two  elements. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt, 
God  commanded  Moses— "  Sanctify  to  me  all  the  first-born, 
whatsoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel:  it 
is  mine." — Ex.  13:  2.  These  first-bom,  redeemed  from  de- 
struction by  the  paschal  blood,  were  thus  set  apart  as  holy  to 
God;  and  the  law  was  established,  that  all  the  first-bom  in 
Israel  should  be  redeemed  from  death,  by  a  price  in  money, 
and  should  belong  to  the  service  of  God.  Henceforward  the 
priesthood,  which  had  been  previously  exercised  by  the  father, 
was  vested  in  the  first-born.  Thus  on  them  w^ere  bestowed  the 
sacred  functions,  which,  distributively,  belong  to  their  several 
families ;  and  in  them,  collectively,  were  those  of  the  entire 
Church.  After  this,  the  Levites  having  atoned  for  the  idolatry 
of  the  golden  calf,  by  the  punishment  of  the  idolators,  God 
called  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  first-born—"!,  behold  I 
have  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel 
instead  of  all  the  first-born  that  openeth  the  matrix  among 
the  children  of  Israel." — Num.  3 :  5-13.  That  the  vicarious 
character  of  this  transaction  might  be  more  apparent,  Moses 
was  required  to  number  the  first-born,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
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The  mimbers  were  respectively  22,273,  and  22,000.  And  tlie 
Lord  said — "Take  tlie  Levites  instead  of  all  the  first-born 
among  the  children  of  IsraeL  And  for  those  that  are  to  be 
redeemed  of  the  two  hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen  of 
the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  are  more  than  the 
Levites,  thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels  apiece,  by  the  poll, 
and  thou  shalt  give  the  money  wherewith  the  odd  number  of 
them  is  to  be  redeemed  to  Aaron  and  his  sons." — Num*  3: 
39-51.  Still  further  to  signalize  the  representative  character 
of  the  Levites,  they  were  ordained  by  the  hands  of  all  the 
people,  (IS'um.  8 :  10) ;  whilst  Aaron,  the  type  of  Christ,  was  set 
apart  by  Moses  alone,  (Lev.  8 :  I'-S,)  who  was  to  him  "instead 
of  God."— Ex.  4 :  16. 

Thus  the  sacred  functions — which  were  essentially  in  each  in- 
dividual of  that  "kingdom  of  priests,"  (Ex.  19:  6,) — were  dis- 
tributively  assigned  to  the  first-born,  in  whom,  as  individuals, 
the  several  families  recognized  their  own  prerogatives  and 
privileges.  Tliese,  thus  ascertained  and  located,  were  then  so 
combined  and  invested  in  the  Levites,  as  to  preclude  any  idea 
of  several  and  separable  interests ;  and  all  were  referred  to  a 
community  of  title  in  common  prerogatives,  and  a  common 
grace. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  constitution  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  Hence  the  language  of  the  apostle— "Kow  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.  And  Grod  hath 
set  some  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles ;  secondarily,  prophets ; 
thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that  miracles ;  then  gifts  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."' — 1  Cor.  12 :  27, 28. 
Thus  does  he  give  to  teachers  helps  and  governments,  the  same 
extensive  relation  to  the  Church  catholic  wnich  he  attributes 
to  the  apostles  and  prophets  on  whom  it  is  built.  Yet  as  the 
labors  of  the  ordinary  ofiicers  of  the  Church  are,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  confined  to  specific  fields  of  more  or  less  limited 
extent ;  so  are  they  called  and  set  apart  to  their  work,  through 
the  intervention  of  particular  congregations,  or  associations  of 
them;  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  one  Spirit  which 
pervades  the  whole. 

Tliese  ofiicers  do  not  derive  investiture  from  any  lineal  apos- 
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tolic  succession,  but  from  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  the 
form  of  ordination  is  not  designed  to  intimate  such  succession, 
but  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  recognizes  the  commission  which  her 
Head  has  ah'eady  given  to  the  party.  IsTor  is  this  view  affected 
by  the  fact  that  men  are  sometimes  ordained,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly children  of  Satan ;  since  the  case  of  Judas,  conclu- 
sively shows  that  the  Son  of  God  may  and  does  call  to  tempo- 
rary service  in  his  Church,  for  his  own  holy  and  inscrutable 
purposes,  men  who  have  no  part  in  his  salvation  themselves. 
The  essential  requisite  to  official  status,  is  the  appointment  of 
Christ.  The  essential  evidence  of  it,  is  the  attestation  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  that  hath  these,  is  a 
minister  of  Christ  clothed  with  full  authority ;  even  though 
Jie  should  never  receive  imposition  of  hands. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  an  exhibition  of 
the  orderly  gradation  of  governing  assemblies — subordinate, 
the  local  to  the  provincial,  and  all  to  that  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  body  is  represented.  Tlie  whole  system  grows  normally 
out  of  the  unity  of  the  Church — the  inseparable  relation  which 
we  have  seen — the  functions  of  all  the  officers  and  members 
sustain  to  that  unity — and  the  necessary  distribution  of  those 
functions  to  every  part.  By  these,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
unity  is  maintained,  and  a  common  sentiment  and  sympathy 
cherished  throughout  the  whole  body ;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
efficiency  and  pervasive  power  is  secured,  by  the  distribution 
of  responsibility  and  labor  to  every  member. 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  the  Church  sprang  into 
life  with  the  utterance  of  the  promise  to  the  woman.  Its 
very  beginning  was  marked  by  an  event — the  murder  of  Abel 
— which  signalized  the  hostility  to  which  the  witnessing  Church 
must  ever  be  subject,  from  the  children  of  the  world.  Says 
John  to  the  saints — "Ye  are  not  as  Cain  who  was  of  that 
wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him?  Because  his, own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's 
righteous.  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you." — 
John  3 :  12,  13.  In  the  family  of  Seth  the  Church  was  con- 
tinued, whilst  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
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But  altliough  we  find  an  Enoch  walking  with  God,  and  for  his 
faith  and  holiness  translated,  yet  so  alluring  to  human  cor- 
ruption were  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  that  the  "sons  of 
God "  by  degrees  abandoned  their  profession,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  ungodly ;  until  Noah  and  his  family  remained 
alone  of  all  the  race,  faithful  to  warn  a  guilty  world,  when  the 
surging  waters  of  the  flood  were  ready  to  sweep  away  at  once 
all  traces  of  their  existence  and  their  crimes. 

Peacefully  borne  upon  the  waters,  safe  in  the  midst  of  uni- 
versal ruin,  God  preserved  his  Church.  And  no  sooner  is  the 
danger  past,  than  the  ransomed  family  erect  an  altar,  and  call 
upon  the  Lord,  who  seals  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  by 
the  bow  in  the  cloud.  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  this,  God's 
judgment  ever  before  them,  and  its  monuments  all  around 
them,  how  quickly  did  the  children  of  Noah  go  astray.  "We 
hear  of  a  pious  Abimelech,  and  of  a  Melchisedec,  priest  of  the 
most  high  God;  but  besides  these  the  whole  world  seems 
turned  to  idols. 

Tlie  time  had  now  come,  in  the  designs  of  God,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  as  a  distinctive  body.  The  prior 
dispensation  was  tentative,  and  the  Church  was  under  it  unor- 
ganized. In  it  was  tried  the  question,  whether  the  world — 
voluntarily  apostate — would,  as  a  whole,  freely  and  at  once 
return  to  the  freely  offered  covenant  of  peace — whether  it 
would  cease  from  rebellion,  and  cordially  accept  the  offers  of 
grace.  Tlie  result  showed  the  world  alike  obdurate  to  the 
arguments  of  interest,  the  persuasions  of  mercy,  and  the  terrors 
of  judgments;  not  only  lost  to  holiness  and  peace,  but  delibe- 
rately and  pertinaciously  lost  to  the  claims  of  gratitude,  the 
motives  of  reason,  and  the  attractions  of  goodness.  But  now 
was  the  Church  formally  organized,  for  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  the  end  of  time — for 
the  erection  of  a  standard  for  God,  and  maintaining  a  testi- 
mony for  him  against  the  apostacy  of  a  rebel  world. 

Abram  was  called  from  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees.  He  buried  his 
father,  and  left  his  brother's  children  in  Haran ;  and  was  at 
length  left,  by  the  separation  of  Lot  at  Sodom,  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranger  upon  the  earth;  alone,  with  his  beloved  Sarai.    With 
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him  was  established  the  covenant  of  peace — "I  will  establish 
my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  iil 
their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God 
to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." — Gen.  IT :  Y.  "  And  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."— Gen. 
22 :  18.  But  the  Church,  as  erected  in  the  family  of  Abraham, 
was  not  designed  for  the  publication  of  the  truth,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  promise;  but  to  keep  and  transmit  it  to 
others.  She  was  not  privileged  to  bear  forward  the  standard 
into  the  conflict  with  the  world  and  Satan  for  the  possession  of 
the  earth;  but  to  guard  it,  planted  in  the  camp,  until  the  day 
of  battle  and  conquest.  Erected  in  Canaan,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  lands,  its  light  gleamed  afar  upon  the  surrounding 
nations;  shining,  not  to  dispel,  but  to  condemn  the  darkness. 
That  was  the  time  of  the  minority  of  the  Church.  As  yet  im- 
mature for  her  great  commission,  she  was  "  under  tutors  and 
governors,  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father." — G-al.  4:  2. 
The  saints  of  that  age,  "  having  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise:  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect."— Heb.  11 :  39,  40. 

At  length  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  and  God  sent  forth 
his  own  Son  into  the  world.  He  "loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  Word ;  that  he  might  present  it 
to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish." — Eph.  5 :  26,  27.  Thus  having  brought  her  up  for 
himself,  did  the  Son  of  God  celebrate  the  espousals,  purchasing 
her  to  himself  at  a  price  of  blood.  Then  gave  he  her  the 
world  as  her  field,  and  the  nations  as  her  possession ;  with  the 
promise  that  "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." — Dan.  7:  27.  Thus 
espoused  to  himself,  aind  endowed  with  a  goodly  dowry,  he  left 
her  for  a  season,  to  return  and  dwell  with  her  forever.  As  he 
departs  he  gives  her  his  commission  of  grace — "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." — Mark 
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16 :  15.  And  "  when  lie  ascended  up  on  liigh,  he  led  captivity- 
captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men;" — gifts  of  grace  to  the 
world,  and  of  love  to  the  Church.  "He  gave  some,  apostles; 
and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." — Eph.  4 : 
8,  11,  12. 

But  though  thus  organized  and  commissioned,  thus  qualified 
and  endowed,  she  may  not  yet  enter  on  the  glory.  Not  yet  is 
the  kingdom  given  to  Israel.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord." — ^Matt. 
10 :  25.  It  is  enough  for  the  bride  that  she  be  as  her  husband. 
If  he  was  abased  before  the  exaltation — if  he  shed  his  blood 
to  win  the  glory,  it  is  a  small  thing  that  she  should  be  partaker 
in  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  her  glorious  Head.  Yet, 
through  centuries  of  imbecility  and  unfruitfulness,  of  persecu- 
tion and  apostacy  must  she  learn,  that  it  is  not  her  own  arm 
that  bringeth  salvation ;  that  it  is  not  for  her  sake — ^faithless 
and  forgetful — that  he  doeth  this,  but  for  his  own  name's  sake ; 
that  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  that  the  world  is  to  be  overcome,  and  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  and  peace  established.  But  she  shall  at 
length  appear  in  beauty  and  power.  She  shall  "look  forth  as 
the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners." — Cant.  6:  10.  Hitherto  hath  slie 
rather  bowed  in  widowhood  and  mourning,  than  sat  as  a  queen, 
or  rejoiced  as  a  bride.  But  the  time  draws  near  when  her 
beauty,  hitherto  veiled,  shall  shine  forth — when — ^lier  widow- 
hood ended — her  tears  shall  cease,  and  sorrow  and  mourning 
shall  flee  away.  \ 

Such  is  she  whose  beauty  delights  the  King — the  bride,  glo- 
rious and  radiant  in  purest  gold.  Her  body,  the  blood-bought 
host.  Her  office,  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  Holy  One 
in  the  presence  of  an  apostate  world.  Her  organization  fitted 
in  perfect  adaptation  to  this  end — in  the  perfection  of  beauty 
— the  glory  of  holiness  which  shines  in  her  person; — in  the 
knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  diligence  of  her  evangelists  and 
prophets,  her  pastors  and  teachers ; — the  zeal,  the  faithfulness 
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and  Divine  authority  and  power  of  her  elders— and  the  charity 
and  self-sacrifice  of  her  deacons.  Her  robes — of  fine  linen, 
spotless  white,  embroidered  with  gold— the  marriage  gift  of 
her  husband.  Her  history,  one  of  affliction  and  suffering,  of 
toil  and  triumph  in  his  service.  To  the  carnal  eye  there  is  in 
her,  as  in  the  King,  no  form  nor  comeliness.  But  to  him  she 
is  altogether  lovely ;  and  to  the  believer,  how  radiant  does  her 
person  appear,  as  she  stands  before  the  world,  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  of  man's  apostacy  and  sin,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
curse,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Beloved,  and  testifying  of  his 
loveliness  and  grace ;  herself  the  purchase  of  his  streaming 
blood,  and  dying  groans ;  herself  his  commissioned  witness  to 
the  lost,  proclaiming  peace,  and  offering  salvation ;  herself  bap- 
tized by  that  one  Spirit  with  which  he  was  anointed ;  and  her 
whole  being  pervaded  and  quickened  with  the  power  and 
vitality  of  his  life;  she  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  many  sons 
whom  he  will  at  length  assemble  on  high»  Shining  in  glory 
forever,  sharing  with  the  King  in  his  throne  his  sceptre  and 
power,  shall  she  present  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  the 
fruition  of  joy.  In  her,  will  a- wondering  universe  behold  the 
riches  of  God's  condescending  grace;  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Lamb's  redeeming  power ;  her  countenance — beaming  in  his 
perfect  likeness — and  her  beauty  and  blessedness,  her  history 
and  state,  the  noblest  display  of  the  unsearchable  depths  of 
God's  glorious  wisdom  and  ineffable  love---the  subject  of 
angelic  studies,  and  the  theme  of  all  heaven's  adoring  song. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


Our  article  was  intended  for  the  April  number  of  the 
Keview ;  and  although  it  was  too  late  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  before  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  treatise,  entitled  "  Tlie  Church  of  God  an  essential 
element  of  the  Gospel."  This  will  account  to  the  reader  for 
our  entire  silence  in  respect  to  this  publication  of  the  distin- 
guished scholar,  whose  withdrawal  from  the  chair  of  instruction 
m  Danville  Seminary,  our  Church  is  now  called  to  regret.  The 
work  of  Dr.  R.,  though  short,  is  rich  in  suggestive  thoughts 
and  expansive  conceptions  on  the  gi'eat* subject  of  which  he 
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treats*  We  are  not,  however,  altogether  prepared  to  ac^ie»co 
in  all  his  opinion»  as  here  set  forth.  He  looks  upon  the  Divine 
purpose — the  doctrine  of  the  decrees,  as  the  great  central 
truth  of  theology,  whence  all  others  spring,  and  derive  their 
unity,  form,  and  significance.  The  unity  ol  the  hook  of  Reve- 
lation consists  in  the  unfolding  of  this  purpose ;  and  in  it  all, 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  Most  High  is  that  of  ahsolute 
Lord,  ruling  all  things  by  his  omnipotent  will,  in  the  assertion 
of  his  sovereimty.  Tlie  coronation  strain  in  which  the 
Psalmist  says  of  the  Son — "Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and 
ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom 
— is  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  prophecy ;  and  "  in  so  far  as 
the  Scripture  is  a  Gospel,  strictly  so  called,  it  is  the  annun- 
ciation of  a  kingdom  ot  heaven  at  hand."  Hence  the  highest 
conception  of  tlie  Redeemer,  is  as  king;  the  most  adequate 
idea  of  his  people  is  as  subjects  of  his  government,  chosen  in 
sovereignty  to  be  such ;  ana  Dr.  R's.  definition  of  the  Church 
is — "That  body  of  men,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  any  part  thereof, 
which,  according  to  God's  eternal  purpose  to  call  out  and 
organize  a  part  of  mankind  into  a  kingdom,  is  called  suc- 
cessively in  time  by  his  Word  and  Spirit  to  a  confession  of 
Christ,  an  engagen^ent  to  his  covenant,  and  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom. 

We  dissent  with  deference  from  the  views  so  forcibly  put  by 
our  learned  and  respected  friend.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  purpose  viewed  in  itself,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  con- 
stitute a  principle  of  unity  at  all ;  since  the  purpose  of  God,  as 
such,  might  embrace  a  thousand  independent  lines  of  operation, 
and  as  many  distinct  results.  Nor  are  we  favorably  impressed 
with  a  theory  which  would  seem  to  exalt  mere  sovereignty  to 
the  place  of  highest  consideration  and  honor.  We  love  to 
look  upon  the  whole  work  and  revelation  of  God,  as  the  un- 
folding indeed  of  an  eternal  purpose ;  but  a  purpose  born  of 
eternal  love,  and  designed  for  the  exhibition,  m  the  creatures, 
and  to  them,  of  the  ineffable  moral  glories  of  the  Creator. 
We  have  regarded  the  distinctive  office  of  our  world,  and  of 
the  dispensations  of  God  toward  man,  as  designed  to  reveal 
and  illustrate,  not  to  man  only,  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
Divine  nature — the  doctrine  respecting  the  moral  nature  of 
God,  as  he  is  the  Triune.  Hence  the  creation  of  Adam  by 
the  Three,  in  "  the  image  and  likeness  of  God."  Hence  the 
several  dispensations  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Hence  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  the  second  Adam— 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person  " — who.came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  declaring 
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the  Father — ^making  known  the  Godhead  in  the  flesh.  Hence 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  designed  to  accomplish  the  end 
for  which  Adam  was  made,  and  from  which  he  apostatized ; 
but  in  a  far  higher  and  fuller  manner.  As  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  it  is  in  and  with  him,  the  Head,  the  noblest 
revelation  of  the  infinite  glories  of  the  blessed  Trinity ;  and 
will  be  so,  as  on  earth,  much  more  in  heaven.  "We  do  not 
look  upon  either  the  prophetic,  the  priestly,  or  the  kingly  office 
of  Christ,  as  involving  the  central  conception  of  his  relation  to 
the  Church.  "  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body."  This  is  the  con- 
summate title,  in  which  all  the  others  are  comprehended;  And 
go  of  his  people ;  they  are  indeed  redeemed  by  his  blood,  in- 
structed by  his  teachings,  and  governed  by  his  laws.  But  they 
are  elected  and  called  to  all  this  in  order  that,  as  members  of 
his  body,  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Head,  "they  may 
show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them."  They 
are  not  so  mucn  subjects  obedient  to  his  laws,  as,  members 
conformed  to  the  Head.  Tliey  are  not  only  taught  by  his 
formal  instructions — rather  are  they  pervaded  and  enlightened 
by  that  very  same  Spirit  of  knowledge,  which  is  his  Spirit,  and 
is  the  truth  itself,  xhey  are  not  merely  purchased  with  his 
blood ;  but  as  one  with  him,  and  partakers  of  the  same  suffer- 
ings, to  the  glory  of  the  same  God,  and  inheritance  of  the  same 
joy.  And  when  at  last  the  voice  of  the  great  multitude  shall 
shout  "  Alleluia :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Let 
us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him:  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  has  made  herself 
ready ;"  all  heaven  will  indeed  exult  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Omnipotent  One;  but  every  harp  will  be  tuned  and  every 
tongue  inspired  with  the  contemplations  of  the  other  attri- 
butes which  the  marriage  scene  reveals ;  and  in  the  light  of 
which,  it  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  will  indeed  be  recog- 
nized as  infinitely  glorious. 

Whilst  we  thus  venture  to  differ  from  some  of  the  senti- 
ments of  our  author,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  his  valuable 
treatise,  and  the  interest  which  was  elicited  by  its  first  utter- 
ance in  the  presence  of  our  General  Assembly,  and  its  publi- 
cation in  the  present  form,  as  the  pledge  of  an  awakening  of 
interest  to  a  vastly  important,  and  by  us  too  much  neglected, 
subject. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


A  REASONABLE  ANSWER  TO  THE  SKEPTIC* 


"  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear." — 1  Peter  3:  16. 

//The  Apostle  entertained  no  doubt  tliat  a  reason  could  be 
given  for  the  Christian's  hope.  Tlie  firm  and  massive  foun- 
dations on  which  that  hope  rests,  he  regarded,  not  only  as  not 
recondite  or  obscure  to  the  believer,  but  as  discernible,  at  least 
in  outline,  to  the  unbeliever ;  he  thought  not  of  them  as  en- 
veloped in  cloud  and  mist  which  only  philosophical  acumen 
can  penetrate,  but  as  standing  forth  within  the  limit  of  distinct 
vision,  well-defined,  clear,  luminous,  to  every  eye  that  is  open 
to  behold  them.  He  considered,  too,  that  such  reasonable 
evidence  as  plain,  unlettered  men  can  appreciate,  could  be  by 
them  intelligibly  stated  to  others;  and  hence  exhorts  all 
Christians  to  be  "ready  always  to  give  an  answer"  to  any  one 
asking  a  reason  of  their  hope. 

The  exhortation  is  still  applicable  to  all;  and,  where  the 
resources  of  cultivated  intellect  exist  not,  arguments  are  still 
doubtless  within  reach  that  may  leave  without  excuse  the  un- 
believer; but  to  do  full  justice  to  this  great  theme,  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  resisting  intellect  of  a  skeptical  and  luxurious 
age  the  momentous  truth,  that  "  light  has  come  into  the  world," 
to  infix  in  the  minds  of  men  the  deep  conviction  that  the  God 
of  the  universe  has  sent  to  each  of  them  a  message,  securing 
infinite  joy  to  those  who,  with  the  heart,  receive  it,  aggra- 
vating the  woe  of  tliose  who  disregard  it — who  shall  say  that 
this  is  not  a  work  more  needful  and  more  arduous  in  our  times 
than  in  any  past  age  ? 


*  This  article  is,  for  substance,  a  Discourse  delivered  by  appointment  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  May  last. 
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For  now  it  is  the  foundation  of  onr  common  faith  that  is 
assailed.  The  variant  shades  of  Christian  opinion,  the  not  un- 
important, yet  still  non-essential  differences,  dividing  true 
beUevers,  which  loom  up  largely  in  their  polemic  discourses, 
hut  melt  away  and  disappear  in  their  united  prayers,  hold  not 
now  the  chief  place  in  public  regard ;  the  interest  that  might 
otherwise  be  concentred  upon  them,  is  now  merged  in  that 
gi'eater  and  all-comprehensive  question :  Has  God  so  spoken 
to  men,  as  that  every  one  who  is  willing  to  hear  and  obey, 
shall  "  know "  of  the  oracle  that  it  is  from  God  ?  This,  the 
great  question  of  all  ages,  is  pre-eminently  that  of  our  times. 
For  where,  once,  the  fact  of  there  being  in  the  world  a  Divine 
revelation  met  at  least  with  languid  and  indolent  assent,  it  is 
now  confronted  by  bold  and  bristling  infidelity.  From  the 
high  places  of  Continental,  and  even  of  English  literature, 
there  go  forth,,  and  are  widely  circulated  and  responded  to  in 
our  own  land,  such  multiform  assaults  upon  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity  as  no  previous  age  has  known.  Not  only  in  the 
always  lawless  domain  of  fiction  and  poetry,  but  in  the  severer 
studies  of  science,  in  grave  historical,  political,  and  economical 
disquisitions,  in  theories  of  philosophy  and  morals,  the  most 
subtle  poison  of  infidelity  is  cunningly  intermingled ;  and  as, 
in  this  age  and  country,  thought  is  free,  its  expression  unfet- 
tered, and  its  diffusion  facile  and  extensive  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, as  no  artificial  barrier  can  be  erected  against  the  progress 
of  opinion,  he  who  is  "  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,"  is 
likely  to  find  the  native  disinclination  of  the  heart  to  welcome 
it  reinforced  in  every  community  by  cherished  skepticism, 
more  or  less  declared,  as  to  there  being  any  solid  reasonable 
proof  of  a  Divine  revelation  extant  in  the  world  on  which 
may  be  based  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  immortal  life. 

Compare,  for  one  moment,  the  position  of  the  defender  of 
the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  Peter  wrote, 
with  that  position  now.  The  difference  between  the  two  po- 
sitions is  not,  by  any  means,  merely  the  difference  between  the 
year  58,  and  the  year  1858,  as  the  interval  of  time  between 
certain  historical  facts  and  the  faith  that  is  built  upon  them ; 
although  that  is  no  trifling  difference.    K  the  life  and  death 
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and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  taken  place 
within  the  present  century ;  if  we,  this  day,  could  point  to  a 
multitude  of  living  witnesses,  of  unquestioned  character  for 
intelligence  and  probity,  who  saw  him  "alive  after  his 
passion,"  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  confir- 
mation of  this  testimony ;  would  not  our  answer  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  be  vastly  more  simple 
and  direct  than  it  can  be  now?  Would  not  the  question  of 
fact  be  held  within  very  much  narrower  compass?  Instead  of 
ranging  through  eighteen  centuries,  to  trace  back  through 
their  cloudiness  the  advancing  footprints  of  Christianity,  to 
mark  the  monuments  of  her  existence  piled  up  all  along  the 
pathway ;  instead  of  the  long  process  by  which  we  now  identify 
the  Christian  institutions  and  influences  that  live  before  our 
eyes,  with  those  which  originated  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  near 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  instead  of  staking  the  whole  question 
of  our  faith  upon  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  a  book,  which, 
touching  and  glancing  upon  every  topic  of  human  thought, 
presents  the  broadest  mark  to  hostile  scrutiny,  and  whose  every 
page  is  a  battle-ground  of  infidelity,  ours  would  be  the  simple 
and  easy  task  of  referring  to  those  numerous  living  eye- 
witnesses, whose  testimony  to  the  plain  but  comprehensive 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  could  admit  of  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  these  wit- 
nesses were  in  character  and  conduct,  and  with  the  attestation 
borne  also  to  their  words,  by  attendant  miracles  and  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  suppose  that  the  interval  of  time  were  of  no  import  in 
this  case,  and  that  it  were  possible  to  transfer  to  this  generation 
as  vivid  an  impression  of  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  as  attaches  to  events  fresh  and  recent, 
still  the  credibility  of  such  a  narrative  would  meet  now^  in  the 
intellectual  habitudes  of  men,  obstacles  which  then  it  had  not 
to  encounter. 

For  the  world,  then^  was  credulous,  rather  than  skeptical,  as 
to  miracles.  "  Signs  and  wonders,"  events  so  indubitably  su- 
pernatural that  men  might  reasonably  say,  "This  is  the  finger 
of  God,"  were  then  the  expected  and  admitted  attestation  to 
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teachers  claiming  a  Divine  commission.  Jews  could  not  doubt 
on  such  a  point;  for  not  only  their  religion,  but  all  that  they 
gloried  in  as  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  tribes  and 
families  of  mankind,  was  based  upon  the  miraculous  in  their 
national  history.  Gentiles,  too,  had  their  prodigies  and 
portents,  their  prophecies  and  presages;  so  strong  was  their 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  that  when,  in  a  certain  case,  a  single 
cure  was  effected  before  their  eyes,  disconnected  from  any 
visible  natural  cause,  they  cried  out  at  once,  "The  gods  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  were  ready  to 
recognize  Jupiter  and  Mercury  as  incarnate  before  them.  But, 
now,  not  only  is  the  classic  Pantheon  swept  clean  of  its  occu- 
pants, not  only  are  the  groves,  the  streams,  the  mountain  tops, 
the  caves  of  ocean,  dispossessed  of  their  time-honored  divini- 
ties, but  philosophy  (so  called)  coldly  looking  upon  the  stable 
order  of  the  universe,  if  it  does  not  recognize  that  order  as  the 
only  Deity,  at  least  refuses  credence  to  any  alleged  Divine 
manifestation  other  than  that  constant  one  in  nature,  and 
boldly  declares  a  miracle,  if  not  in  itself  impossible,  at  least 
impossible  to  be  reasonably  proved.  j  «^j 

Hence,  instead  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  I^ew  Testa- 
ment being  received  as  the  appropriate  and  decisive  testimony 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ  of  God,  the  miraculoua 
element  in  his  history  is  now  appealed  to  as  discrediting  that 
history  as  a  whole;  as  proving  that  false  which,  otherwise, 
must  needs  be  accepted  as  true. 

For  scarcely  can  a  reasonable  man  deny,  that  the  transcen- 
dent, unearthly  purity  of  the  character  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  afford  the  strongest  proof  that  his  history  cannot  be  that 
of  a  deceiver,  nor  yet  itself  fictitious ;  (for  what  false  heart 
could  feel  the  motive,  or  conjure  up  the  moral  elements  of 
such  a  fiction,  whose  inventor  would  indeed  be  "a  greater 
miracle  than  its  hero?")  But  when  it  is  found  that  those 
teachings  and  that  character  cannot  be  dissevered  from  their 
supernatural  accompaniment,  when  it  is  found  that  miracle  is 
inseparably  intertwined  with  the  whole  texture  of  that  history, 
his  claims,  otherwise  irresistible,  as  a  truthful  teacher  and  man, 
are  coldly  disallowed  and  repudiated,  on  account  of  that  con- 
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nection  with  the  supernatural  which,  in  the  first  Christian  age, 
was  the  yery  culmination  of  their  proof. 

In  that  age,  moreover,  whilst,  among  G-entiles,  there  was  no 
pre-disposition  to  deny  that  there  might  be  oracles  from  Gody 
the  Jewish  world  reposed  in  full  faith  upon  their  sacred  books 
as  a  veritable  Divine  revelation.  To  him  who  asked  then  for 
a  reason  of  the  Christian  hope,  an  answer  might  be  given  by- 
comparing  what  the  Old  Testament,  acknowledged  to  be  a 
Divine  Book,  had  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  with  the  recent 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  That  history  came  to  many  a 
reflecting  mind  as  •  the  solution  of  an  inquiry  often  and  earn- 
estly agitated  before,-  "  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this?" 
The  Apostle  Peter  himself,  after  appealing,  in  proof  that  Chris- 
tianity was  no  "cunningly  devised  fable,"  to  what  his  own 
eyes  had  seen  and  his  own  ears  had  heard  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  yet  adds,\j  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  vanWge-ground  the  first  teachers  of 
Christianity  had  in  the  pre vious^  firm  faith  of  their  Hebrew 
hearers  in  the  reality  of  Divine  oracles,  when  they  made  the 
announcement — "God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 

But  now^  when  the  reasonable  ground  of  Christian  hope  is 
asked  for  by  one  whose  moral  convictions  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Clmstian  doctrine,  in  whose  heart  it  finds  no  welcome, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  being  assumed,  is 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved ;  it  is  to  be  proved  to  those  who, 
lightly  passing  by  the  independent  credentials  of  Christianity, 
hold  her  to  answer  for  her  life  to  the  correctness  of  every  word 
and  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  more  assailable,  as  more 
remote;  it  is  to  be  proved,  too,  in  the  face  of  objections,  many 
of  the  most  plausible  and  specious  of  which  had  positively  no 
existence  in  the  minds  of  men  until  the  present  century. 

For  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  no  one  had  dreamed 
of  any  discordance  between  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  and 
the  demonstrations  of  science.  From  age  to  age,  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  the  four  corners  of  that  extended  plain. 
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the  earthj  the  over-arching  sky,  gemmed  with  its  greater  and 
its  lesser  lights,  ordained  simply  to  rule  aar  day  and  nighty 
were  to  men,  not  only  as  they  are  now,  optical,  apparent 
truth,  the  natural  language  of  poetry  and  of  common  life,  hut 
they  were  also,  what  they  are  not  now,  and  never  can  be 
again,  matters  of  scientific  truth*  "With  unfaltering  faith,  like 
that  of  our  own  childhood,  generation  after  generation  had 
read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  no  thought  visiting  their 
minds  of  proof  that  might  be  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  assigning  to  it  an  earlier  date,  by  thousands  or  millions 
of  years,  than  that  which  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  plain  on  the 
face  of  the  sacred  record.  But  now^  the  discoveries,  or  the 
imaginings,  of  scientific  explorers  bring  a  cloud  over  many  a 
holy  text  which  once  stood  forth  clear  and  unquestioned,  in* 
sinuating  into  the  unguarded  soul  the  fatal  thought,  that  that 
Book  on  which  all  heavenly  hope  is  based,  may  not,  after  all, 
be  absolutely  relied  on  as  true. 

How  shall  this  state  of  things  be  met  by  those  who  are  '*  set 
for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  ?"  Shall  we  attempt  to  stop  the 
march  of  science?  As  well  think  to  "dam  the  Mle  with 
bulrushes."  Shall  the  theologian  refuse  to  seek  out  the  works 
of  God?  Shall  he  count  science  an  enemy?  Shall  he,  at  the 
risk  of  being  himself  reckoned  a  fossil,  sedulously  ignore 
geology,  or  any  other  science  that  may  wear,  at  the  time,  an 
ominous  front  toward  the  Christian  faith? 

It  is  a  weak  thing  to  turn  and  twist  the  language  of  the 
Bible  in  forced  accommodation  to  each  "new-hatched,  un- 
fledged "  theory,  the  offspring  of  research  yet  incomplete.  But 
there  is  one  thing  weaker  than  this,  more  treacherous  to  the 
cause  which  all  good  men  desire  to  defend ;  and  that  is  to 
imagine,  that,  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  in  the  domain  of  nature,  ex- 
plored to  its  utmost  recesses,  something  may  possibly  be  found 
true  which  shall  render  faith  in  the  Bible  unreasonable.  Let 
all  such  unworthy  dread  be  forever  renounced.  "What  seek  we 
but  truth?  Let  scientific  investigation  have  the  widest  scope; 
let  it  range  unfettered  through  earth  and  sea  and  sky ;  let  it 
ascend  to  the  stars  and  go  down  to  the  depths ;  let  it  explore 
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all  nature,  interrogate  all  time ;  and  when,  after  many  ragaiies 
and  many  a  plausible  hypothesis  discarded,  it  reachea  its  firm 
and  final  conclusions,  these,  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the 
past,  shall  but  the  better  teach  us  how  to  read  that  Book— from 
the  same  hand  that  has  left  it&  impress  on  all  the  riches  of 
visible  nature — 'Which  unveils  to  the  exploring  eye  the  ever- 
lasting glories  of  the  world  to  come. 

The  Christian's  hope  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  a  revelation  from  God.  The  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity himself  said,  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me."  The  historical  fact,  that  He  died  upon  the  Cross 
could  reveal  to  us  nothing  of  its  deep  meaning,  could  avail 
nothing  to  us  as  a  foundation  for  immortal  hope,  if  it  stood 
separate  from  that  truth  of  which  only  God  could  assure  us, 
that  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood;"  who  is  "the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him." 
Only  as  a  revelation  from  God  can  Christianity  inspire  hope ; 
and  only  as  a  faithful,  an  infallible  transcript  of  that  revelation, 
can  the  Scriptures  supply  to  us  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to 
build  owe  hopes.  For  if  the  rays  of  heavenly  light  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  refracted  by  the  medium  through  which  they 
come  to  our  eyes;  if,  in  the  writings  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
it  may  be  that  human  imaginings  adulterate  the  verities  of 
God,  we  must  ourselves  be  inspired,  in  order  to  determine  what 
is  revealed  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  Bible,  as  an  infaUihle 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God^  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
for  Christian  hope.  What  proof,  now,  that  it  is  such  a  record, 
are  we  ready  to  give  to  him  who  asks  "  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  us?"  What  proof  can  we  give  adequate  to  so  great 
a  hope,  commensurate  with  so  vast  an  expectation,  as  that 
"  this  pleasing,  anxious  being,"  this  life,  so  dear  and  precious 
to  each,  shall  not  fall  at  last  like  a  raindrop  into  the  ocean  and 
disappear,  but,  ruled  by  a  far  different  destiny,  shall  blaze 
forth  into  a^  heavenly  star,  and  mingle  with  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament  forever — Oh,  what  proof,  what  reason  can  we 
give,  adequate  to  a  hope  like  this  ? 

"  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  Tctww  of  the  doctrine. 
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whether  it  be  of  God."  The  humblest  belierer  can  state  his 
own  conviction,  the  response  of  his  own  heart  to  that  Book  as 
Divine,  which  all  good  men  revere ;  he  can  testify  with  what 
authority  and  sanctity  it  speaks  to  his  soul,  bringing  with  it  its 
own  evidence,  immaculate  and  inseparable  holiness  and  truth 
shining  by  their  own  light ;  he  can  tell  what  fulfilment  of 
heavenly  promise  has  been  by  himself  experienced,  what 
prayer  answered,  what  evil  passions  hushed  to  rest,  what  good 
affections  nurtured,  what  right  action  prompted,  what  strong 
and  everlasting  consolation  ministered,  by  faith  in  that  Gospel 
which  proffers  rest  to  the  soul ;  and  this  testimony  of  an  honest 
witness,  borne  out  by  a  corresponding  life,  may  well  make  the 
skeptic  uneasy  in  his  skepticism. 

But  an  answer  distinct  from  this,  an  answer  that  does  not  so 
much  suspend  the  faith  of  one  upon  the  convictions  of  another, 
is  evidently  contemplated  by  the  Bible  itself;  else  why  that 
array  of  miraculous  attestation  lavished  upon  Christianity  in 
its  incipiency,  if  all  these  evidences  were  soon  to  be  obsolete, 
no  longer  to  be  reproduced  as  grounds  of  human  conviction  ? 

In  this  age,  whose  intellectual  habitude  it  is  to  take  nothing 
for  granted,  to  count  every  subject  of  thought,  in  spite  of  any 
rescript  of  the  past,  still  an  open  question,  and  ever  to  demand 
proof  palpable  and  multiform  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  things  to  be  proved ;  in  this  age,  if  the  Christian  hope 
is  to  be  reasonably  evinced  to  those  who  possess  it  not,  as 
something  more  than  a  pleasing  illusion,  a  fond  imagination, 
there  must  be  given  a  plain,  distinct  answer  to  the  ever- 
recurring  question,  "  How  know  you  that  the  Bible  contains 
an  infallible  record  of  a  revelation  from  God?" 

We  may  answer  this  question  from  a  single  passage  of  the 
history  of  Jesus — (Luke  24:  44,  49.) — "And  He  said  unto 
them.  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was 
yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  concerning  me.  *  *  *  And,  behold,  I  send  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 

Is  this  tnie  history  ?    Did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  live?    Did 
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he  utter  these  words?  Or  were  they  simply  attributed  to  him 
by  some  dealer  in  fiction  ? 

The  New  Testament,  the  Christian  institutions  and  influences 
now  extant  in  the  world,  slvq  facts.  Can  these  facts  be  reason- 
ably accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  truthful- 
ness of  that  history  of  Jesus,  which  has  been  most  surely 
believed  by  all  Christians  from  that  day  to  this? 

On  this  question,  large  and  comprehensive,  though  but  pre* 
liminary,  let  the  skeptical  inquirer  after  truth  concentrate  all 
his  faculties.  No  claim  is  here  laid  on  the  credulity  of  any ; 
the  question  is  simply  as  to  reasonable  proof.  When  every 
searching  test  which  reason  invokes  in  all  similar  inquiries  has 
been  applied  to  this,  and  it  is  found  impossible  reasonably  to 
believe  the  story  of  Christ  a  fable,  and  all  the  purest  goodness 
the  world  has  ever  seen  due  to  the  belief  of  a  lie,  then,  from 
this  brief  record  of  St.  Luke,  one  step,  and  that  a  direct  one, 
takes  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Bible  contains  an  infallible 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God.  For  here  our  Saviour  lays 
his  hand,  as  it  were,  at  once  upon  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  recognizing  the  Divine  element  of  prophecy  as  pervad- 
ing "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,"  (demonstrably 
identical  with  the  Old  Testament  that  we  have  now,)  and,  at 
the  same  time,  assuring  to  his  Apostles,  prominent  writers  of 
the  then  future  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  by 
the  Father,  the  "power  from  on  high,"  needful  to  make  them 
infallible  teachers  of  Christian  truth. 

Here,  then,  in  a  compact  form,  we  have  the  answer  as  to  the 
foundation  of  Christian  hope.  Upon  the  truthfulness  of  a 
simple,  artless  narrative,  impossible  to  be  reasonably  dis- 
credited, upon  the  truthfulness  of  Christ,  the  strongest  voucher 
conceivable,  do  we  base  our  belief  in  the  Bible,  as  pervaded 
by  a  supernatural  element,  rendering  it  an  infallible  record  of 
a  revelation  from  God,  in  which  is  "promised"  to  the  true 
believer  "  eternal  life." 

But  now  the  skeptic,  evading  that  direct  testimony  to  the 
facts  of  Christianity  which  no  criticism  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment can  touch,  boldly  afiirms  that  the  Scriptures,  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament,  plainly  betray  their  human  origin,  inas- 
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much  as  they  again  and  again  state  as  fact  what  science  has 
proved^to  be  not  fact.  "  Can  that  (it  is  asked)  be  taken  as  the 
Word  of  God,  which  bears  on  its  face  the  demonstrably 
erroneous  opinions  of  men  ?  If  the  Bible  be  not  tirue^  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  inspired.^'' 

To  this  a  reply  is  sometimes  made,  which  really  imperils  the 
cause  which  it  seeks  to  defend.  The  radical  error  lies  in  a 
groundless  assumption — disowned,  moreover,  and  repudiated 
by  every  page  of  the  Scriptures,  namely  this :  that  the  presence 
of  a  Divine,  necessarily  excludes  a  human  element  in  the 
sacred  writings. 

Whoever  takes  up  this  notion  cannot  himself  read  these 
writings  intelligently  without  continual  misgivings  as  to  their 
Divine  authority.  On  one  page,  he  finds  an  Evangelist  de- 
claring that  he  had  bestowed  some  care  upon  his  history — ^had 
(as  the  original  word  implies)  "  exactly  traced  every  thing  from 
the  first."  On  another  page,  he  finds  an  Apostle  asking  that  a 
"  cloak  left  at  Troas "  may  be  brought  to  him.  K,  from  an 
inspired  writing,  all  use  of  the  natural  faculties,  all  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  are 
necessarily  excluded,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Psalms  of  David,  cannot 
be  inspired. 

But  on  what  ground  is  a  theory  of  inspiration  held  with 
which  scarcely  a  page  in  the  Bible  is  found  to  harmonize  %  The 
only  philosophical  mode  of  attaining  a  correct  theory  of  inspi- 
ration is  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  writings  known  to  be 
inspired.  .  Instead  of  imagining  what  it  may  be,  we  thus  see 
what  it  is.  With  this  guide,  what  otherwise  might  seem  ex- 
ceptions to  inspiration,  become  to  us  instructive  examples  of 
its  working.  Then  we  see  how  a  human  element  pervades  the 
Bible,  no  more  excluding,  or  interfering  with  the  Divine,  than 
the  humanity  of  our  Saviour  excludes  his  Divinity.  Then  we 
see  what  use  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  of  the  natural  faculties^ 
and  the  religious  experiences  of  men ;  and  we  also  see  with 
what  continual  accommodation  to  human  modes  of  thought 
Divine  instruction  has  been  given. 
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Our  Saviour  expressly  taught  his  disciples,  that  supernatural 
stimulus  to  the  natural  faculty  of  memory^  "  bringing  all 
things  to  their  remembrance "  which  he  had  said,  was  as  truly- 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  as  that  influence  which 
should  give  to  the  exalted  and  entranced  spirit  visions  of 
*'  things  to  come."  The  Book  of  Psalms  largely  records  humam, 
experiences^  by  no  means  peculiar  to  inspired  men,  ("  Out  of 
the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee:"  "verily,  God  hath  heard 
me,"  &c.) ;  but  was  not  a  record  so  precious,  so  instinct  to  all 
ages  with  spiritual  life,  worthy  to  be  prompted  and  presided 
over  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  "Was  it  not  thus  an  inspired 
record  ? 

The  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  chap.  1st)  says,  "  I  thank  God  that 
I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gains."  Presently  he 
corrects  himself:  "  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas." 
Then  he  adds,  more  cautiously,  "Besides,  I  know  not  whether 
I  baptized  any  other."  How  clearly  upon  the  face  of  this 
statement  appears  the  natural  movement  of  his  own  mind! 
Yet  was  not  the  record  of  this  worthy  to  be  prompted  by  in- 
spiration, when,  to  show  to  all  ages,  how  small  a  matter  it  is  to 
baptize,  compared  with  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  Apostle's 
forgetting  how  many  of  the  Corinthians  he  had  baptized,  is  far 
more  forceful  and  significant  than  any  thing  lie  could  have  re- 
membered? Nor  is  the  "cloak  left  at  Troas"  without  value, 
as  a  voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  which  alludes 
to  it. 

That  accomrrwdation  to  human  modes  of  thought  pervades 
the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  denied;  and  why  should  any  imagine 
this  fact  inconsistent  with  their  inspiration,  which,  in  truth,  but 
proves  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  an  inspired  book? 
"God  is  a  Spirit;"  yet  his  eyes,  his  ear,  his  voice,  his  hand, his 
outstretched  arm,  are  again  and  again  spoken  of;  and  how  else 
could  we  attain  so  vivid  apprehension  of  the  Divine  existence? 

Now  if  this  accommodated  language  is  used  in  respect  to 
that  spiritual  truth  which  the  Scriptures  were  expressly  given 
to  reveal,  much  more  should  we  expect  to  find  it  character- 
izing their  incidental  allusions  to  natural  objects.    We  find,  in 
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faet,  that  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  as  to  "heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  is  just  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  their  time;  the  only  language  which  would  not  have 
been  hopelessly  perplexing  to  those  to  whom  they  wrote.  Of 
this,  that  very  phrase,  hea/ven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  is  suf- 
ficient illustration.  It  hears  the  impress  of  an  age,  when  the 
sea  was  not  thought  of  as  merely  filling  up  a  slight  depressioa 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Sky,  and  land,  and  sea,  was  then  a 
natural  enumeration.  Modern  astronomy,  indeed,  does  not 
speak  thus.  But  sciences  then  unborn,  not  to  he  horn  till  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  later  in  the  world's  history,  did  not  (who 
could  think  they  would?)  mould  the  Mosaic  narrative  into  a 
shape  which  would  have  made  it  an  insoluble  enigma  to  long- 
succeeding  generations. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  Bible  a  revelation  of  any 
human  science?  One  book  certainly  could  not  contain  them 
all.  How  many  books,  or  rather  libraries,  might  sufiice  for 
this,  can  only  be  determined  when  the  limit  of  hiiman  know- 
ledge is  reached. 

If  the  Bible  could  not  reveal  all  human  science,  why  should 
it  reveal  any?  How  could  a  selection  be  made,  when  all 
sciences  are  held  together  by  a  common  bond  ?  K  it  should 
reveal  the  true  system  of  astronomy,  could  it  consistently  mix 
up  with  this  the  crude  notions  of  ancient  times  as  to  geography? 
If  it  teach  astronomy  and  geography,  why  not  chemistry  and 
other  sciences  ? 

Very  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  expecting  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  revelation  of  any  human 
science  whatever.  Now,  if  not  containing,  in  explicit- terms, 
such  a  revelation,  its  language  had  (as  some  have  piously,  but 
ineifectually  tried  to  prove,)  anticipated  and  shadowed  forth 
sciences  far  in  the  future,  it  would  have  been,  in  just  that 
degree,  a  perplexing  mystery,  if  not,  indeed,  a  fatal  obstruc- 
tion through  all  intervening  time.  Men  could  not  have 
believed  that  God  had  sent  them  a  message  to  guide  them  to 
heaven,  until  they  had  first  believed,  not  on  demonstration,  but 
testimony,  and  that,  too,  ever  growing  dim  as  it  receded  into 
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antiquity,  that  what  to  them  seemed  "  the  sure  and  firm-sei; 
earth," — a  plain,  spread  out  at  rest  beneath  the  vaulted  sky — 
was,  in  fact,  a  revolving  globe,  whirled  ever  with  amazing  ve- 
locity through  space. 

What  then  remained  but  that  God's  wisdom  should  make  the 
Bible  exactly  what  we  find  it,  a  book  which,  in  its  incidental 
allusions  to  the  visible  world,  and  to  all  subjects  aside  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  given,  accommodates  its  phrase  to 
apparent,  not  scientific  truth,  and  bears  to  remotest  ages  no 
slight  or  valueless  internal  vouchers  of  its  authenticity,  in  its 
thus  faithfully  reflecting,  in  this  respect,  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
the  times  when  it  it  was  written. 

Is  this  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  an  infallible  record 
of  a  Divine  revelation?  This  is  a  momentous  question;  let  us 
bring  it  at  once  to  a  decisive  test. 

Our  Saviour  said  of  the  Father,  "He  maketli  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  He  said  also,  "The  wind 
bloweth  ^A^r^?  ^^  listeth.^^  But  the  sun  only  appears  to  rise; 
and  the  wind,  apparently  so  spontaneous  and  free,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  "a  chartered  libertine,"  is,  in  truth,  as 
obedient  a  slave  to  natural  law,  as  any  other  agent  in  nature. 

Is  now  the  truth  which  our  Saviour  here  taught  concerning 
the  impartial  beneficence  of  God,  and  concerning  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  obscured  to  any  mind,  however  imbued 
with  modern  science,  by  its  connection  with  the  language,  not 
of  science,  but  of  poetry  and  common  life?  If  not,  then, 
throughout  the  Scriptures  the  same  connection  may  most  harm- 
lessly, most  wisely,  subsist  between  spiritual  truth  and  language 
as  to  natural  objects,  accommodated  to  human  apprehension, 
expressive  of  apparent,  not  scientific  truth. 

In  this  respect,  the  Bible  is,  in  fact,  just  what  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be.  All  those  objections  to  it,  so 
current  in  our  times,  because  it  does  not  state  scientific  truth, 
fall  to  the  ground  at  once,  when  it  is  seen  how  absurd  is  the 
expectation  that  it  would.  We  may  be  well  satisfied  that  all 
the  conditions  and  purposes  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  guide 
men  to  heaven  are  fully  met,  whilst  yet,  instead  of  anticipating 
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the  discoveries  of  human  science,  it  speaks  of  "things  seen  and 
temporal,"  in  the  only  language  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
the  revelation  w^as  originally  made. 

The  Bible  may  be  illustrated  by  advancing  science ;  but  it 
can  never  be  made  to  speak  in  scientific  phrase.  Astronomy 
may  give  new  intensity  to  tlie  Psalmist's  words — "Tlie  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  Grod;"  geology,  establishing  that  interpre- 
tation (older  than  herself)  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  recognizes  there  the  date,  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  man's 
appearance  upon  it,  may  liberate  us  from  that  terrible  incubus, 
the  idea  of  six  thoiTsand  years  as  the  whole  past  period  of  the 
visible  creation ;  but  both  astronomy  and  geology  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  taught  men  not  to  seek  in,  or  force  into,  the 
Bible,  the  specific  language  of  science.  Chemistry  may  de- 
monstrate the  human  body  to  be  composed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances that  are  found  in  the  earth  on  which  we  tread ;  but  the 
nearest  approximation  to  this  in  the  Bible  is  that  simple  but 
picturesque  language,  interpreted  to  us  by  chemistry,  but  in- 
telligible and  vivid  whilst  chemistry  was  unknown,  "The  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground." 

Indeed,  if  we  would  feel  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  much 
of  the  Scripture  imagery,  instead  of  forcing  it  into  harmony 
with  modern  science,  we  must,  for  the  time,  leave  that  science 
altogether  out  of  view;  we  must  look  up  to  the  zenith  for 
God's  throne ;  like  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  must  think  of  the 
earth  as  a  plain,  "  founded  upon  the  seas,  established  upon  the 
floods,"  the  beams  of  its  chambers  laid  in  the  waters ;  we  must 
think  of  the  starry  sky  as  a  solid  arch,  a  spherical  roof,  a  dome, 
so  resting  upon  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  that  when  God 
"shakes  terribly  the  earth,"  he  shall  shake  the  heavens  also — 
sJiake  the  stars  out  of  the  shy — cause  them  to  fall  to  the  earth, 
"even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is 
shaken  of  a  mighty  wind ;"  we  must  think  of  such  a  heaven, 
folded  up  as  a  vesture,  departing  "as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
together." 

In  view  of  language  like  this  continually  recurring  in  the 
sacred  writings,  the  question  which  the  defender  of  their  inspi- 
ration has  to  meet  is :  Docs  the  human  element  which  they 
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obviously  contain — does  the  accommodation  to  human  modes 
of  thought  which  undeniahly  pervadei^  them — adulterate  in 
any  degree  the  truth  concerning  the  soul  and  its  destinies, 
which  they  reveal  from  God?  The  answer  is  plain.  If  it  does 
not  in  the  case  of  Him  to  whom  alone  the  Spirit  was  given 
without  measure — if  He  could  speak  of  the  sun  rising,  of  the 
wind  blowing  at  its  will— it  surely  does  not  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  most  decisive  claim  on  our  faith  rests  on  His  testimony 
to  them,  as  guided  by  the  same  Spirit. 

To  all  theories  that  would  make  it  the  test  of  an  inspired 
writer  that  he  should  know  every  thing,  (as  if  inspiration  were 
identical  with  omniscience)  we  need  but  oppose  the  fact  that, 
even  as  to  spiritual  truth,  revelation  has  its  progress  and  its 
limit.  Whilst  John  the  Baptist — than  whom  no  greater  prophet 
had  previously  appeared — was  exceeded  by  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  Apostle,  who  more  largely  and  sys- 
tematically than  any  other  has  expounded  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, expressly  says — "  We  know  in  part,  we  prophesy  in  part: 
Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly." 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  Bible  is  an  infallible  guide  to  that 
heaven  where  all  shall  be  unclouded  day?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  it  is  just  what  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  that  it  should  be? 
Does  it  not  even  exalt  and  aggrandize  our  estimate  of  that 
truth  by  which  the  soul  is  assured  of  endless  happy  existence, 
truth  that  soars  above  the  stars  and  transcends  the  limits  of 
time,  when  we  find  that,  magnificent  and  sublime  as  are  the 
disclosures  of  human  science,  they  still  are  not  found  worthy  of 
a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Gospel  in  a  revelation  from  God? 

Faith  in  the  Bible,  as  an  infallible  record  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation, necessarily  precedes  the  reception  of  its  doctrines.  Let 
this  faith  die  out  of  the  mind  of  a  single  generation,  and  what 
power  could  there  be  in  the-  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  All  the 
chanracteristic  teachings  of  Christianity  are  based  simply  on 
Divine  testimony.  No  one  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, or  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  except 
as  he  believes  that  God  has  revealed  as  fact,  what,  otherwise, 
man  could  never  know. 

To  bring  the  reasonable  evidence  of  this  Divine  revelation 
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into  clear,  unclouded  liglit,  to  disembarrass  it  of  all  obstruc- 
tions, to  show  it,  as  it  is,  impregnable  to  all  assaults,  a  rock  of 
adamant  on  whicli  to  build  immortal  hopes,  is  a  work  to  which 
the  exigencies  of  our  times  give  peculiar  prominence.  It  is  a 
work  which  pre-supposes  that  profound  study  of  the  Bible,  to 
initiate  which  is  the  highest  purpose  of  a  Theological  /Seminary, 
Who  can  measure  the  value  to  the  Church  of  Qod  and  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  human  society,  of  an  Institution,  which 
sends  forth  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  strong  in  that 
intense  conviction  of  truth  which  springs  only  from  the  per- 
sonal grapple  with  its  difficulties,  prepared  to  set  forth  the 
Gospel  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  Divine  credentials,  in  all  the 
majesty  and  sanctity  of  a  revelation  from  God;  nor  yet  with 
cold,  unfeeling  hearts,  as  if  all  were  but  a  demonstration  to  the 
intellect,  but  in  genial  sympathy  with  humanity,  as  those  privi- 
leged to  bring  "  healing  to  the  broken-hearted,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,"  commissioned,  in  a  sinful,  sorrowing 
world,  where  delight  is  never  perfect  and  death  never  out  of 
view,  to  bear  the  messages  of  hea/venly  mercy,  and  to  enkindle 
in  human  souls  the  light  of  immortal  hope;  speaking  to  their 
fellow-men,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  gain  "  dominion  over 
their  faith,"  but  to  be  "helpers  of  their  joy,"  not  with  austere 
and  arrogant  dogmatism,  but  giving  "  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  them,  with  meekness  and  fear  " — that  gentleness  of 
true  affection  toward  men,  that  deep-felt  reverence  toward  God, 
which  become  an  office  at  once  so  benevolent  and  so  sacred. 

What  holier  ambition  than  to  be  thus  an  ambassador  for 
Christ  I  Higher  than  all  earthly  dignities,  purer  than  all 
earthly  joy,  is  the  aspiration  after  the  true  ideal  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister — portrayed,  as  it  has  been,  by  no  common  hand, 
and  worthy  to  live  always  in  memory :  "  He  had  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  of  truth  was 
written  upon  his  lips,  the  world  was  behind  his  back ;  he  stood 
as  if  he  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  over 
his  head."  . 
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ARTICLE  III. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS— THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF 
THEIR  CONDUCT  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

"The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  missions."  As 
a  Divine  organization,  the  Church  is  not  subjected  to  contin- 
gent laws  or  fortuitous  relations.  It  is  not  a  product  of  human 
nature,  a  spontaneous  fruit  of  man's  moral  sensibilities,  but  the 
creature  of  God,  founded  upon  the  interposition  of  Christ.  It 
is  under  a  revealed  economy  of  specific  obligations  and  legiti- 
mate agencies.  It  is  continued  and  developed  by  constantly 
recurring  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  the  expositor  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  as  disclosed  in  the  special  intervention  of  the 
Messiah.  Tlie  Church  is  then  Divine  in  its  origin,  in  its  laws, 
and  in  its  development.  It  involves  in  its  existence  the 
element  of  missions,  for  it  is  a  gift  to  man,  conceived  in  heaven 
and  brought  to  earth  in  the  mission  of  Christ. 

This  element  of  missions  is  not  restricted  to  the  personal 
agency  of  Him  who  "went  about  doing  good,"  but  enters  as 
an  organic  law  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  We  can 
conceive  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  established  by  means  inde- 
pendent of  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  man,  and 
no  subordinate  agents  employed  for  its  continuance  and  growth 
— a  Church  brought  into  existence  by  Divine  power  and 
grace,  and  enlarged  by  direct  communications  of  spiritual  life, 
and  no  inferior  instruments  put  in  commission.  But  here  we 
are  limited  to  the  charter  of  the  Church,  and  can  determine 
nothing  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  but  by  His  "Word. 
"  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts,"  and  all  inquiries  touching 
these  facts  must  proceed,  not  upon  assumed  hypothesis,  but 
upon  the  declarations  of  the  Bible.  Recurring  then  to  Reve- 
lation, we  find  that  the  early  planting  and  training  of  the 
Christian  Church,  under  its  spiritual  Head,  was  by  agencies,  by 
the  use  of  means  analogous  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ  is  composed  of  active  members,  whose 
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acknowledged  vocation  is  that  of  service.  Tlie  first  conception 
of  the  Church  is  that  of  union,  and  union  involves  relation, 
and  relation  implies  duty.  A  prescribed  ritual  demands  labor. 
The  administration  of  the  Sacraments  requires  an  ofiicer,  who 
shall  make  these  ordinances  the  channels  of  spiritual  good. 
The  commission  of  Christ  to  his  ministers  imposes  labor — "Gro 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
Proofs  are  accessible  from  every  part  of  the  Bible  evincing 
the  truth,  that  the  Church  is  now  maintained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  its  members  as  free  and  active  servants  in  their 
Master's  kingdom.  Tlie  laws  which  determine  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  service  demanded,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  great  purposes  of  this  kingdom.  If  God  designs  the  ex- 
tension of  his  Church,  then  the  labors  of  his  people  must  tend 
to  that  result.  If  it  is  His  will  to  make  manifest  the  glory  of 
his  salvation  to  all  nations,  then  must  his  servants  direct 
their  efforts  towards  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  every  land. 
An  obedient  spirit  is  then  a  missionary  spirit ;  and  the  active 
service  of  God's  people  is  missionary  labor.  The  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  to  every  nation  is  not  an  appendix  to  an  other- 
wise complete  system  of  duty,  but  enters,  as  a  vital  element, 
into  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Church,  and  indicates  the. 
temper  of  our  subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  Church 
militant  is  essentially  a  missionary  organization,  and  the  "spirit 
of  missions  "  is  a  fundamental  law  of  her  existence.  It  is  that 
recuperative  strength  with  which  she  is  endowed,  and  without 
which  she  would  soon  die  from  exhaustion.  Her  life  is  main- 
tained by  a  missionary  struggle.  Her  soldiers  are  enlisted  for 
all  time,  and  as  they  pass  from  the  battle-field,  others  must 
take  their  places.  Her  recruits  are  from  the  ranks  of 'her 
enemies,  and  must  be  subdued  and  trained  for  the  field  before 
her  veterans  die.  Success  is  here  the  condition  of  existence, 
and  it  must  ever  be  "  victory  or  death."  Tlien  the  Christian 
must  cherish  the  missionary  spirit  as  a  pari  of  his  renewed 
nature,  as  necessary  to  his  spiritual  life,  and  as  harmonizing 
with  the  increased  vitality  of  his  social  affections. 
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So  far  as  obligation  and  duty  are  concerned,  no  distinction  * 
should  be  made  between  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions.  The  ' 
whole  field,  which  is  the  world,  is  contemplated  as  a  unit  in 
the  commission  of  Christ.  Though  the  Apostles  should  first  go 
"to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  yet,  under  the  Spirit, 
they  are  soon  distributed  among  the  Gentiles.  To  whom  shall 
the  Gospel  be  preached,  finds  its  solution  in  the  clearly  revealed 
ti'uth,  that  God  has  a  chosen  people  of  every  nation  and  tongue, 
and  these  are  to  be  recalled  to  obedience  in  Christ  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  Word.  The  elect  of  God  are  not  restricted  to 
one  nation  or  confined  to  Cliristian  lands,  but  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  earth.  If  there  be  a  chosen  seed  in  China, 
there  the  Gospel  must  be  preached ;  and  the  paucity  of  the 
number  cannot  make  void  the  obligation  to  send  the  Gospel 
there.  To  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  Church  upon  terri- 
tories already  occupied,  violates  this  patent  truth.  Christianity 
is  for  all  people,  and  we  bring  the  Gospel  in  antagonism  with 
the  mission  of  Christ  when  we  restrict  the. labors  of  the  Church 
to  the  so-called  "  heathen  at  home."  The  hypothesis  that  we 
must  reap  the  most  abundant  haiTests  from  fields  brought  into 
partial  tillage  before  we  seek  tlie  forests,  ignores  the  breadth 
of  the  commission,  the  compass  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  extent 
of  God's  election.  Missions  abroad  and  missions  at  home  are 
^ji^der  the  same  Divine  recognition,  impose  the  same  obligation, 
and  are  equally  imperative  in  the  duties  they  imply.  The  dis- 
tinction made  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
is  the  history  of  a  Missionary  Church,  seeking  its  freedom  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  were  released 
from  the  Romish  hierarchy  by  a  combination  of  moral  and 
civil  power.  The  pre-existing  union  of  Church  and  State, 
under  the  Pope  of  Rome,  was  the  antecedent  cause  of  all  sub- 
sequent extensions  of  civil  power  within  the  limits  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Every  reformation  then  proceeded  under  the 
"  powers  that  be,"  and  was  held  a  legitimate  matter  for  legis- 
lation. This  union  was  not  the  ofishoot  of  Protestantism,  but 
the  product  of  Romanism.  The  reformation  in  England  and 
Scotland  had  to  struggle,  not  only  against  the  Romish  dogmas, 
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but  against  a  persecuting  government,  which  at  times  labored 
to  establish  a  State-Church  of  uniform  faith  and  ritual,  and  at 
other  times  strove  to  restore  the  Papal  authority.  The  history 
of  the  Stuart  line  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  England  is  the 
history  of  a  faithless  race,  false  to  many  solemn  pledges  given 
under  the  advancing  footsteps  of  freedom,  and  opposed  to 
every  constitutional  right  in  collision  with  arbitrary  power. 
Under  this  line  of  kings  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  planted 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  It  was  a  Missionary  Church,  caiTying 
the  Gospel  to  a  wilderness  land,  that  they  might  enjoy  its 
privileges  in  untrammelled  freedom.  Their  first  struggles 
were  for  mere  existence,  but  soon  we  find  them  engaged  in  the 
missionary  work,  rendering  aid  to  feeble  associations,  and 
establishing  new  congregations.  In  the  year  1Y07,  about  two 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
"it  was  recommended  to  every  minister  of  the  Presbytery  to 
supply  neighboring  desolate  places  where  a  minister  is  wanted, 
and  opportunity  of  doing  good  oifers."  Thus,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  its  existence,  the  vitality  of  the  Presbytery  is 
expressed  in  missionary  labor.  Appeals  were  made  to  Pro- 
testant Churches  across  the  waters  for  miniBters  and  means,  to 
train  up  infant  congregations,  and  these  appeals  were  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  But  pending  the  response  from  the  mother 
country,  there  was  no  remission  of  effort  at  home. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  formed  in  1717,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  body  was  the  initiation  of  a  fund  for 
benevolence.  Tlie  proposition  was  made  and  adopted:  "That 
each  minister  contribute  something  to  the  raising  of  a  fund  for 
pious  uses,  and  that  they  do  use  their  interest  with  their 
friends,  on  proper  occasions,  to  contribute  something  to  the 
same  purpose."  Tliis  fund  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Synod,  in  aiding  feeble  churches,  in  building  houses  of  worship, 
in  sustaining  the  ministry,  and  also  in  rendering  assistance  to 
the  widows  of  their  deceased  brethren  who  were  in  indigent 
circumstances.  In  1719  congregations  are  enjoined  to  make 
annual  collections  in  behalf  of  this  fund,  and  the  first  recorded 
disbursement  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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From  this  period  the  fiind  thus  inaugurated  assumes  a  sy^ 
tematic  form  and  permanent  existence  in  the  Church.  The 
Sjnod  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  con- 
tinued to  foster  Domestic  Missions.  There  was  no  manifest 
abatement  of  interest  during  the  painful  division  of  the  Synod, 
from  1Y42  to  1758.  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  undei^ 
the  name  of  the  "United  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,"  the  work  of  missions  secured  the  earliest  attention  of 
the  body. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  wak 
formed  in  1Y89.  It  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  an  active  Christianity.  They  had  seen  the  Church 
struggling  upward  under  manifold  obstacles,  and  were  them- 
selves co-laborers  with  these  feeble  congregations.  Partners 
in  toil,  they  were  now  reaping  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  early 
planting,  but  with  no  cessation  of  effort.  Tliis  Assembly  was 
now  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church,  and  exercised  a  super- 
vision over  the  whole  field  of  missions.  With  a  wise  foresight, 
they  sent  forth  missionaries,  under  regular  commissions,  to  the 
frontier  settlements.  The  fields  to  be  cultivated  were  desig- 
nated in  the  written  commissions  granted,  and  missionaries 
were  compensated  according  to  the  amount  of  work  performed. 
In  1802,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  "  Committee  of  Missions," 
clothed  with  ample  powers.  In  1816  this  Committee  was  en- 
larged and  remodelled  under  the  title,  "  Board  of  Missions," 
acting  under,  and  amenable  to,  the  authority  of  the  Assembly. 
In  182Y  the  Board  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  Executive 
Committee  as  a  sub-agent. 

The  mode  of  expanding  the  Church  in  its  earlier  history  in 
this  country,  assumed  different  phases  according  to  attendant 
circumstances.  From  1707  to  1722,  aid  was  rendered  to  feeble 
churches,  or  rather  to  the  pastors  of  feeble  churches ;  but  when 
any  congregation  attained  suflftcient  strength  to  maintain  the 
ministry  of  the  "Word,  then  further  assistance  was  withheld. 
Prior  to  1722  the  system  of  itinerating  labors  had  not  been 
introduced,  and  no  evangelists  seem  to  have  been  employed. 
But  in  this  year  we  find  nlisfeionaries  sent  to  destitute  places 
and  frontier  settlements.    These  missionaries  were  pastors. 
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taken  from  their  respective  charges,  for  a  few  weeks  or  montlis, 
without  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  The  paucity  of 
ministers  and  scarcity  of  funds,  rendered  the  employment  of 
evangelists  in  large  numbers  impossible,  and  their  support 
onerous.  The  salaries  of  pastors  were  often  inadequate,  but 
their  withdrawal  for  brief  periods  of  time  for  missionary  labor 
involved  no  reduction  of  their  salaries,  and  the  compensation 
given,  whilst  itinerating  under  the  appointment  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  so  much  added  to  their  annual  income.  Thus  funds 
contributed  to  Domestic  Missions  returned  to  feeble  churches 
which  relinquished  a  part  of  the  ministerial  services  of  their 
pastors. 

The  itinerating  system  thus  grafted  into  the  missionary  ope- 
rations of  the  Church  continued  in  full  force,  under  slight 
modifications,  from  1722  to  1825,  when  the  Assembly  imparted 
a  new  feature  to  the  Board  of  Missions.  Hitherto  aid  had 
been  rendered  only  to  evangelists  or  to  pastors  who  for  the 
time  were  doing  the  work  of  evangelists ;  but  now  assistance 
is  to  be  given  to  pastors  as  such.  The  Assembly  resolved : 
"Xhat  it  be  recommended  to  the  Board  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  funds  to  the  location  of  pastors  in 
those  destitute  parts  of  the  Church  where,  from  the  character 
of  the  population,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, and  where  the  pastor  can,  in  the  mean  time,  receive  the 
chief  part  of  his  support."  Tliis  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
produced  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  the  Board,  and  feeble  churches  now  received  that  aid  which 
their  weakness  demanded.  Itineracy  now  languished  and 
nearly  ceased  to  be  known.  The  Board  gave  more  attention 
to  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  existing  churches  than  to 
the  exploration  of  new  districts  and  territories.  Cognizance 
was  taken  of  this  defect  in  the  Assernbly  of  1839,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "This  Assembly  recognizes  the  great  im- 
portance of  itinerant  missionary  labors  among  the  more 
destitute  districts  and  newly  settled  parts  of  our  country,  and 
would  urge  its  necessity,  not  only  upon  the  employed  mission- 
aries of  the  Board,  but  also  upon  pastors,  who,  by  m  annual 
missionary  tour  of  this  character,  might  render  equal  benefit  to 
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themselves,  their  churches  and  the  Church  at  large."  The 
churches  are  urged  to  release  their  pastors  for  short  periods  of 
time  each  year,  that  they  may  perform  this  itinerating  work. 
The  same  recommendation  is  re-affirmed  in  several  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

Another  feature  in  tlie  history  of  missions,  as  associated  with 
the  earlier  expansion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
is  the  authority  claimed  by  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church 
over  pastors  during  the  continuance  of  their  pastorate.  The 
first  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  an  injunction  upon  any 
pastor,  and  send  him  forth  to  do  missionary  service.  The 
consent  of  either  party  to  the  pastoral  relation  seems  never  to 
have  been  sought.  In  illustration  of  the  exercise  of  such 
authority.  Rev.  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick,  McWhorter  and  Latta, 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Erunswick,  were 
appointed  in  1759,  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  to  visit  Virginia,  and  the  Sabbaths  they  are  to  preach  in 
this  distant  colony  are  designated,  lest  there  should  be  a 
failure.  Tlie  Presbyteries  of  which  these  ministers  were 
members,  are  enjoined  "  to  talf  e  care  that  these  gentlemen  fulfil 
their  appointments,  and  neither  prescribe  nor  allow  their  em- 
ployment in  our  bounds,  so  as  to  disappoint  this  our  good 
intention."  Similar  appointments  were  made  by  the  Synod  in 
1770. 

The  same  powers  were  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Pastors  were  appointed  to  missionary  service,  and  no  contro- 
versy touching  this  right  seems  to  have  arisen  between  this 
highest  court  and  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
Had  the  right  been  questioned,  then  the  deliverances  of  the 
Assembly  in  defence  of  the  claim  would  have  defined  the 
power  exercised  in  distinct  outline.  Tlie  importance  of  mis- 
sionary work  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Assembly  challenged 
the  right  as  exclusively  appertaining  to  this  body,  and  to  be 
exercised  by  the  lower  judicatories  only  by  express  permission. 
In  1791,  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  obtained  permission  by 
special  enactment,  "to  manage  the  matter  of  sending  mission- 
aries to  places  destitute  of  the  Gospel  and  its  ordinances,  as 
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may  appear  to  that  Synod  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  their  bounds."  The  reasons  assigned  for  such  con- 
cession are,  "  the  distance  of  the  Carolinas  from  the  seat  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the  currency  of 
Korth  Carolina." 

The  work  of  Domestic  Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  now  managed  by  a  Board  elected  by,  and  amenable  to,  the 
General  Assembly.  This  Board  consists  of  sixty  ministers  and 
thirty-six  laymen,  fifteen  ministers  and  nine  laymen,  going 
out  of  office  every  year,  the  same  number  being  annually 
elected.  The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Board  is  ample  for 
the  work  entrusted,  and  independent  of  all  Presbyterial 
power.  Their  decisions  within  their  legitimate  sphere  are 
final,  and  Presbyteries  are  never  referred  to  but  as  advisory 
courts.  The  general  principles  upon  which  the  work  of 
missions  in  the  home  field  are  conducted  are  the  following : 
"1st.  It  is  a  missionary  work.  2d.  The  funds  contributed  for 
it  are  missionary  funds.  3rd.  The  men  employed  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  are,  in  their  fields,  missionary  men.  4th.  All  the 
churches  and  fields,  aided  and  supplied,  are  missionary  churches 
and  fields.  5th.  The  funds  supplied  are  funds  for  temporary- 
assistance,  and  not  for  entire  nor  permanent  support.  The 
people  aided  are  to  help  themselves,  be  it  ever  so  little,  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  go  on  to  independence.  6th.  The  grand 
end  and  aim  of  the  Assembly  is  to  establish  self-sustaining 
churches  and  fields,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible,  and  so  to 
increase  the  solid  n;iaterial  and  power  of  the  Church,  and  ac- 
cumulate strength  to  go  on  expanding.  Tth.  Ministers  and 
means  are  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance and  promise  of  diff'erent  fields,  and  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  whole  field,  that  there  may  be  equality  and  no 
partiality.  8th.  The  Assembly  conducts  the  work  through  a 
Committee  or  Board,  responsible  to  itself  alone.  9th.  No 
debt  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  forward  the  missionary  work." 
The  relations  of  the  Board  to  the  several  Presbyteries  are  set 
forth  in  various  enactments  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  the  Board  is  "to  pay  great  respect  to  the 
advice  of  Presbyteries,  touching  missionaries  laboring  within 
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their  bounds,  yet,  in  the  distribution  of  its  funds,  the  action  of 
the.  Board  must  be  contj'olled  by  the  state  of  its  treasury  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  missionary  fields  under 
its  care."  The  Board  has  absolute  power,  under  the  Assembly, 
to  exercise  their  own  "sound  discretion  upon  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  appointing,  or  withholding  an  appointment, 
from  any  applicant;"  and  this  authority  is  not  restricted  by  the 
powers  or  rights  of  any  inferior  court. 

Wq  propose  to  examine  very  briefly  the  scheme  of  Domestic 
Missions  as  now  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  a  legitimate  inquiry.  The  obli- 
gation to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  feeble  and  the  destitute  is  not 
abrogated  or  infringed  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  discharging 
the  duty.  When  a  Divine  law  prescribes  a  work  to  be  done, 
but  does  not  define  the  precise  mode,  then  the  details  which 
appertain  to  the  mode  of  its  performance  fall  under  the  law  of 
expediency.  The  work  of  missions  is  imperative,  the  agents 
and  the  instruments  are  defined,  but  minute  details  which 
belong  to  the  manner  are  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Church. 
We  may  search  out  the  best  mode  of  disseminating  the  Gospel 
without  contravening  the  obligation  implied.  This  inquiry, 
however,  must  proceed  under  some  restrictions.  No  investi- 
gation must  bring  in  question  any  one  clement  which  enters 
into  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  Divine  organization,  or 
impugn,  by  the  most  distant  implication,  the  instrumental 
agency  of  man.  The  obligation  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
is  complete  and  distinctly  revealed,  and  falls  into  the  category 
of  a  foregone  conclusion  the  moment  the  Bible  is  acknow- 
ledged as  Divine. 

Domestic  Missions  may  be  managed  solely  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  entrusted  entirely  to  the  independent  action  of 
the  several  Presbyteries,  or  there  may  be  a  combination  of  the 
t>vo  agencies. 

When  the  General  Assembly  takes  autlioritative  control  of 
the  whole  domestic  field,  then  Presbyteries  can  be  employed 
only  as  advisory  councils,  suggesting  the  churches  and  fields 
requiring  aid,  and  testifying  to  the  qualifications  of  ministers 
who  may  be  employed.    Their  powers  are  not  enlarged  by 
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becoming  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  the  agent  of  the  Agsembly ; 
but  this  relation,  when  constituted,  is  no  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  agent,  and  of  the  obligation  to  subordinate  co- 
operatioti. 

Under  the  second  scheme,  the  work  of  Domestic  Missions 
would  be  wholly  remitted  to  the  independent  action  of  the 
several  Presbyteries.  Concert  of  action  under  this  plan  could 
not  be  had.  There  must  be  a  central  agency  as  a  balance 
wheel  in  the  machinery^a  common  medium  of  intercourse, 
through  which  the  funds  of  the  stronger  Presbyteries  may  flow 
to  the  weaker.  A  central  agency  may  attain  wisdom  in 
method  and  vigor  in  action,  from  a  wide  observation  and  ex- 
tended experience.  It  may  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to  all  the 
parts  in  a  legitimate  competition,  gathering  information  from 
an  expanded  field,  and  making  it  accessible  to  all.  This 
central  agency  should  be  a  medium  of  exchange.  Strong 
Presbyteries,  whose  means  exceed  their  own  pressing  wants, 
require  for  their  growth  fields  which  shall  make  heavy  drafts 
upon  their  active  virtues.  Feeble  Presbyteries  have  a  claim, 
founded  in  right,  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  strong.  Here 
there  is  an  interchange  of  good  between  the  benefactor  and 
beneficiary.  We  would  reject,  then,  the  scheme  of  Presby- 
terial  action  absolutely  independent  of  a  central  agency. 

The  true  theory  of  conducting  Domestic  Missions,  we  submit, 
is  to  place  the  management  of  the  work  primarily  under 
Presbyterial  control,  with  the  benefit  of  a  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing central  agency,  employed  only  in  maintaining  a  pecu- 
niary equilibrium.  By  this  scheme  each  Presbytery  takes 
charge  of  the  field  embraced  within  its  boundaries,  searches 
out  its  waste  places,  ascertains  favorable  locations  for  mission 
stations  and  Church  organizations,  raises  and  disburses  funds 
contributed  for  the  purpose,  and  gives  such  aid  to  feeble  con- 
gregations as  shall  stimulate  to  effort  in  erecting  houses  of 
worship  and  in  sustaining  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  When 
there  is  an  excess  of  funds  beyond  the  local  wants  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, there  intervenes  a  central  agency  to  receive  such  excess 
and  distribute  the  same  under  the  general  laws  which  now 
govern  the  disbursements  of  the  Board.    This  scheme  involves 
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no  collision  between  the  parties  acting  in  concert,  because  tlie 
sphere  of  each  is  distinct. 

Presbyterial  powers  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  such  a  scheme.  All  the  parties  are  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Presbyteries — the  pastor,  the  evangelist, 
the  Church.  The  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  examined  and 
licensed  by  this  Court,  and  by  it  is  ordained,  installed,  removed 
or  judged.  By  this  body  he  is  inducted  into  office,  and 
becomes  a  constituent  member.  Thi^  court  may  ordain  to  the 
office  of  an  evangehst  and  determine,  negatively  at  least,  the 
field  of  his  labors.  The  work  of  missions  embraces  also 
pastors  and  churches,  and  these  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Presbytery.  Here  resides  the  power  to  constitute  the  pastoral 
relation,  and  to  dissolve  it  upon  the  violation  of  its  published 
stipulations,  or  for  any  reason  deemed  sufficient.  Here  is  an 
inherent  constitutional  authority  which  belongs  to  no  other 
judicatory  of  the  Churcli.  The  Assembly  has  not  these 
powers,  and  cannot  delegate  them  to  its  agent,  the  Board.  The 
arm  of  the  Board  is  too  feeble  to  reach  the  ends  here  contem- 
plated. It  is  a  crippled  agency,  which  has  no  powers  of  legis- 
lation or  government  beyond  the  influence  of  the  pecuniaiy 
aid  granted  or  withheld.  It  is  impotent  without  Presbyterial 
authority,  and  yet  it  is  not  subjected  to  this  authority. 

The  preceding  remarks  logically  conduct  us  to  Presbyteries 
as  the  proper  agents  to  manage  Domestic  Missions  within  their 
bounds;  but  the  decision  is  suspended,  not  so  much  upon 
organic  law,  as  upon  views  of  expediency. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  here  arises — If  the  powers  of  Presby- 
teries are  ample,  why  have  the  missions  of  the  home  field  been 
referred  to  the  General  Assembly  ?  To  one  cognizant  of  the 
common  elements  of  human  nature,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  there  exists  so  strong  a  desire  to  transfer  personal  respon- 
sibility. Men  love  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  but 
if  these  could  be  separated  from  the  obligations  created  by  the 
office,  gladly  would  they  retain  the  place  with  its  benefits,  and 
relinquish  the  responsibility  of  duties  imposed.  No  minister 
seeks  the  office  of  an  ambassador  because  of  the  accounta- 
bihty  attached  to  the  office.    Gratitude  for  salvation,  love  for 
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perielimg  souls,  the  flow  of  a  heart  responding  to  a  Saviour's 
compassion,  may  prompt  a  herald  of  the  Cross  to  preach 
Christ;  but  who  would  assume  the  ministerial  garb  if  the  ends 
of  the  office  could  be  attained  without  its  responsibilities! 
Hence  the  facility  with  which  Agents  are  brought  into  play. 
The  transfer  of  any  part  of  official  duty  restricts  the  compass 
of  duty.  If  a  foreign  Agent  will  assume  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  us,  we  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  because  it  releases 
from  such  duty.  Domes^c  Missions  is  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Board,  whilst  it  is  only  a  collateral  work  of  the  Presbytery. 
Its  isolation  from  other  Presbyterial  duties  is  possible,  and 
when  thus  severed  and  entrusted  as  an  only  business  to  an  ah 
extra  agency,  it  is  presumed  to  be  better  managed,  and  releases 
from  much  painful  toil  and  responsible  care.  Such  is  the 
latent  feeling  which  too  often  prompts  to  the  transfer.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  magnitude.  Feeble  churches  are  to  be  visited 
and  cared  for ;  destitute  places  are  to  be  sought  out  and  sup- 
plied with  the  ministry ;  mission  stations  are  to  be  cherished 
into  organized  churches ;  funds  must  be  raised  and  disbursed ; 
and  each  item  mentioned  involves  close  attention  to  minute 
details.  A  duty  so  complex  and  responsible  is  felt  to  be  a 
burden ;  and  hence,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  Presbyteries  have  permitted  the  work  of  Domestic 
Mission  to  pass  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Board  as  the 
agent  of  the  Assembly. 

Missions  in  the  home  field  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Presbytery.  Here  is  a  body  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  character  of  the  field  to  be 
occupied,  the  moral  training  and  religious  culture  of  the 
people ; — a  body  fully  competent  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  of 
granting  or  withholding  aid; — a  body  which  can  intelligently 
appreciate  the  liberality  of  a  feeble  Church  or  judiciously 
suspend  help  when  such  assistance  would  only  confirm  the  par- 
simony of  a  strong  Church.  Presbytery  knows  the  adverse 
influences  to  be  encountered,  and  the  fitness  of  the  pastor 
or  evangelist  for  the  specific  field  to  be  cultivated. 

It  may  be  alleged  as  a  counter  plea,  that  this  knowledge  is 
available  to  the  Board  by  means  of  the  co-ordinate  action  of 
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the  Presbytery  submitting  tbe  information  required.  Tliis  is 
true  in  theory  only,  as  a  link  in  an  ideal  chain.  Knowledge, 
embracing  minute  details,  cannot  be  so  exact  upon  transmission 
as  when  it  takes  cognizance  of  facts  by  direct  observation,  and 
of  facts  which  lie  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  witness.  A 
mission  field  is  a  complicated  aggregate  of  many  items,  which 
can  be  painted  only  in  its  more  prominent  features.  A  Presby- 
terial  Committee  may  give  a  summary  of  their  judgments,  but 
no  account  they  can  render  will  embrace  all  that  enters  into 
the  basis  of  these  judgments.  But  suppose  the  final  decisions 
of  Presbytery  are  regarded  as  a  sufiiciently  broad  foundation 
for  the  action  of  the  Board ;  then  should  not  these  final  deci- 
sions authoritatively  govern  the  operations  of  this  Board?  If 
the  Presbytery  is  released  in  some  degree  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  missions  in  the  home  field,  then  there  will  generally 
be  less  fidelity  in  gathering  the  information  required,  and 
transmitting  it  in  sufiiciently  minute  detail  for  wise  action. 
Release  a  body  from  the  obligation  of  direct  accountability — 
which  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  agency — and 
that  body  will  be  less  circumspect  hi  their  recommendation  of 
any  feeble  church  or  missionary  asking  aid.  No  Board  located 
in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  though  it  may  be  encumbered 
with  many  subordhiate  committees  in  every  part  of  the  field 
as  so  many  antennae,  can  be  in  familiar  and  intelligent  corres- 
pondence with  every  part  of  the  mission  field ;  and  the  lack  of 
the  information  thus  to  be  obtained  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
written  deposition  or  formal  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. 

The  Board  cannot  exert  a  power  equal  to  that  of  tlie  several 
Presbyteries.  Tlie  supervision  of  Domestic  Missions  demands 
of  the  agent  or  body  in  charge,  a  knowledge  of  the  field,  its 
population,  its  resources,  its  susceptibility  of  tillage ;  and  this 
knowledge  cannot  be  attained  by  the  Board.  In  planting  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  labor  is  modified  by  the  seasons  and  the 
character  of  the  ground  tilled.  So  the  accidental  character- 
istics of  missions  are  often  modified,  and  these  modifications  of 
labor  must  be  submitted  solely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  missionary 
where   there   is  no  local   body  present.     Emergencies  arise 
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under  irregularly  recurring  vicissitudes,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  distant  body.  The  multiplied  branches  of  the 
Church,  the  diverse  character  of  the  people,  the  sparseness  of 
the  population,  the  continued  emigration  to  the  West,  are 
fruitful  sources  of  change  affecting  the  condition  of  churches 
and  mission  stations.  If  a  central  Board  could  confer  adequate 
powers  on  local  committees,  then  the  missionary  work  might 
proceed  with  more  vigor ;  but  the  transference  of  such  powers 
would  vacate  the  exercise  of  the  authority  now  conferred  upon 
the  Board.  It  would  still,  however,  be  only  a  lame  remedy  for 
many  pressing  evils. 

In  1845  the  General  Assembly  attempted  to  remedy  the 
evils  arising  out  of  the  distance  of  the  Board  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  field  to  be  occupied.  This  was  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Subordinate  Executive  Committee,  located  in  Louis- 
ville. Tliis  Committee  is  amenable  to  the  Board  in  the  sense 
of  subjection  to  its  authority.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  Executive  Committee  to  be  located  in  New 
Orleans.  Tliese  are  but  feeble  contrivances  to  meet  wants 
which  the  Board  cannot  relieve,  and  their  success  can  only  be 
partial.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  remodelling  of  the  whole 
machinery.  Tlie  Church,  as  now  organized  in  her  courts, 
embraces  the  motive  power  required,  and  all  the  working  parts 
of  a  perfect  scheme.  In  her  constitution  lie  the  means  of  her 
success,  and  her  activity  must  be  awakened  and  stimulated  by 
the  elements  of  her  own  being. 

Tlie  evils  of  a  central  agency  managing  the  whole  work  of 
Domestic  Missions  was  felt  by  the  Assembly  in  1791,  when 
they  waived  their  assumed  rights,  and  permitted  the  Synod  of 
the  Carolinas  to  conduct  missions  within  their  own  bounds. 
Distance  was  a  formidable  obstacle  then,  and  an  arterial 
system  of  railroads  has  almost  annihilated  distance ;  but  our 
population  has  multiplied  since  then  six-fold,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  waste  territory  is  progressing  every  day.  Can  the 
Board,  with  all  the  facilities  of  railroads,  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Church  and  the  progress  of  population?    Eapid 
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communication  is  not  a  substitnte  for  local  knowledge  and 
direct  personal  supervision.  The  Board  is  a  noble  agency  as  a 
common  medium  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  but  it  is  a 
feeble  scheme  when  it  holds  in  abeyance  the  more  intelligent 
action  of  the  Presbytery.  Tlie  Assembly  virtually  acknow- 
ledged this  in  the  following  resolution  adopted  in  1842:  "Tliat 
it  behoves  our  several  Presbyteries  to  take  a  careful  survey  of 
the  territory  within  their  respective  bounds,  inquire  whether 
the  population  residing  there  is  fully  supplied  with  tlie  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  and  in  habitual  attendance  on  the 
worship  of  God,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  their  wisdom 
may  suggest,  to  establish  at  all  proper  points  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  and  the  ordinances  of  God's  house."  This  recom- 
mendation was  renewed  in  1854. 

Th^  success  of  missions,  under  Divine  grace,  must  depend 
upon  the  distinctness  with  which  the  duty  is  apprehended,  and 
the  depth  and  compass  of  the  interest  awakened.  The  work 
must  hang,  not  upon  emotion  alone  or  upon  a  simple  abstract 
sense  of  duty,  but  upon  a  combination  of  the  two — emotion 
prompting  to  obedience  and  duty  clearly  recognized  in  its 
Divine  obligation.  The  prevalence  of  these  two  instrumental 
forces  will  determine  the  success  of  missions.  Under  these 
motives,  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  move  in  concert,  and 
each  must  be  ready  to  take  the  van.  But  they  will  not  so 
readily  respond  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  A  foreign  Agent 
is  known  to  them  only  by  report.  Wiiom  will  they  follow? 
Tlieir  own  pastors,  given  them  by  God  as  leaders  of  tlie  people. 
Tliese  pastors  are  agents  for  missions  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
and  they  can  by  authority  speak  to  the  churches  that  they 
move  forward.  Pastors  have  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
and  command  their  confidence.  It  is  no  privilege  then  to  have 
an  agent  present,  a  stranger  to  the  Church,  to  conduct  that 
part  of  public  worship  which  consists  in  contributions  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  pastor's  duty,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  brings  good  to  himself  and  to  his  people. 
Entrust  the  disbursement  of  funds  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, the  members  of  which  are  known  to  the  churches 
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embraced  in  its  bounds,  and  more  confidence  is  inspired  in  the 
judicious  application  of  such  funds  than  when  they  pass  to  a 
distant  and  unknown  body.  We  do  insist,  that  no  agency  can 
compete  with  the  Presbytery  in  collecting  funds  for  benevo- 
lence, or  command  the  same  confidence  in  their  right  disburse- 
ment. Every  faithful  pastor  is  an  efficient  agent  in  his  charge, 
and  the  Presbytery  must  partake  more  largely  of  that  perma- 
nent home  influence  than  any  Board.  A  scheme  of  systematic 
benevolence  can  never  be  inaugurated  by  resolutions  of  the 
Assembly,  unless  pastors  and  Presbyteries  will  initiate  the 
work;  and  these  are  the  sources  of  influence  which  shall 
awaken  the  energies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  are 
powers  compact  and  equal  to  their  limited  territories — powers 
which  do  not  embrace  the  evil  of  ''absenteeism,"  but  are 
present  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  have  a  commanding 
influence  because  present,  and  recognized  as  Divine. 

Labor  generates  interest  in  that  upon  which  it  is  expended. 
Engage  pastors  and  Presbyteries  actively  in  the  work  of 
missions  and  their  zeal  is  greatly  increased.  A  scheme  there- 
fore which  multiplies  this  kind  of  service  must  widen  its  own 
basis  and  augment  its  success.  It  is  a  serious  evil  to  have  this 
work  transferred  to  a  foreign  power,  and  pastoral  and  Presby- 
terial  service  made  but  an  incidental  attendant.  Tliere  must 
he  the  home  influence  of  kind  offices,  the  direct  relation  of 
benefactor  and  beneficiary  to  generate  a  profound  interest  in 
the  work  of  missions. 

Churches,  too,  are  awakened  to  a  more  active  benevolence 
when  the  field  cultivated  is  under  their  observation,  and  they 
know  the  immediate  destination  of  the  funds  they  contribute. 
It  becomes  to  them  a  child  of  adoption,  and  they  watch  with 
interest  its  growth.  They  aid  directly  in  breaking  up  the 
fallow  ground,  in  sowing  the  seed,  in  watering  the  tender 
plant,  and  the  hope  of  a  plentiful  harvest  invigorates  their 
zeal.  The  presence  of  these  churches  in  the  field  of  missions 
will  prevent  mal-administration  from  neglect  or  want  of  firm- 
ness to  resist  unwise  importunity,  and  operate  as  a  check  upon 
those  congregations  that  would  not  hesitate  to  draw  money 
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from  a  distance,  and  yet  would  not  be  free  to  plead  their  weak- 
ness to  neighboring  churches  that  know  their  strength.  The 
Board  has  complained  that  the  recommendations  of  Presby- 
teries are  without  due  investigation,  and  are  passed  rather  as 
matters  of  form.  This  evil  will  always  accompany  the  present 
system,  but  would  be  excluded  under  Presbyterial  control. 

The  scheme  of  missionary  labor  in  the  home  field,  which  we 
propose,  has  been  indicated  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks, 
and  we  only  give  the  following  synopsis : 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  take  charge  of 
the  territory  embraced  within  its  bounds. 

2.  To  search  out  the  waste  places  within  its  territory,  ascer- 
tain favorable  locations  for  mission  stations,  cherish  feeble 
churches  by  pecuniary  aid,  and  disburse  funds  raised  for  this 
purpose. 

3.  To  employ  one  or  more  missionaries  to  visit  vacant 
churches  and  mission  stations,  and  minister  the  Word  and 
receive  their  contributions  for  benevolence. 

4.  To  attend  to  the  work  of  Church  extension  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  Domestic  Missions. 

5.  To  correspond  with  licentiates  and  ministers  without 
charge,  and  bring  them  in  contact  with  vacant  churches  and 
mission  stations. 

To  carry  into  execution  the  above  scheme,  Presbytery  must 
have  two  agents ;  a  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions,  and  a 
Treasurer.  Both  these  agents  should  present  annual  reports, 
and  these  reports  should  be  published  for  the  information  of 
the  churches. 

Tlie  above  scheme  of  missions  is  not  like  Berkely's  ideal 
theory,  a  purely  mental  conception,  but  has  been  in  successful 
operation,  in  one  Presbytery  at  least,  for  many  years.  Under 
this  scheme  seven  churches  have  been  organized  in  the  Pres- 
bytery alluded  to,  and  the  annual  contributions  have  exceeded 
by  three-fold  what  they  had  been  in  any  previous  history  of 
the  body.  Tliese  are  palpable  facts  which  prove  that  the  ma- 
chinery will  work. 

This  theory  of  missions  does  not  render  the  Board  a  useless 
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agency.    It  would  still  be  necessary,  for  the  reason  previously 
assigned. 

To  this  whole  subject  we  ask  the  serious  attention  of  minis- 
ters and  churches.  Let  not  all  investigation  be  waived  under 
the  plea^  that  old  paths  are  necessarily  right,  and  changes  are 
the  harbingers  of  evil. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible;  or^  A  Plea  fm'  the 
Bible  Considered  as  a  Classic.  By  Le  Roy  J.  Halsey,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  1858. 

When  the  future  Macaulay  shall  arise  to  record  the  events, 
and  to  comment  upon  the  characteristics  of  this  age,  an  ample 
field  will  be  spread  out  before  him  for  the  display  of  his 
masterly  skill  in  grouping  together  all  the  points  of  interest, 
and  in  delineating  them  in  all  their  ever-varying  shades  and 
colorings.  He  will  have  to  tell  posterity  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  art  and  science,  of  amazing  progress  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  of  the  unexampled  advance  which  men  have  made  in 
all  labor-saving  expedients ;  of  the  hitherto  fabulous  wonders  of 
steam  and  electricity,  already  become  every-day  realities ;  of 
the  architectural  glories  of  this  age,  still  modelled  after 
Grecian  forms,  yet  realized  in  their  actual  erections  with  a 
reduced  amount  of  labor  which  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
conceivable by  the  minds  of  ancient  architects.  But  not  these 
things  only.  The  literary  and  the  scientific  world  have  enlarged; 
beautified  and  elevated  their  enterprizes  in  this  age  far  beyond 
any  former  era.  Wisdom  has  thrown  wide  open  the  portals 
of  her  temple,  and  thousands  among  classes  which  formerly 
were  wholly  excluded,  have  been  admitted  and4ntroduced  to  her 
treasures,  and  permitted  to  share  in  her  blessings.  The  Common 
School,  the  Academy,  and  the  College  halls,  with  their  free 
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lectures  for  all  who  will  attend,  are  now  crowded,  and  immense 
libraries  have  been  founded  for  the  use  of  those  hitherto  denied 
access  to  the  ample  page  of  knowledge.  We  might  specify  as 
marked  peculiarities  of  our  age  many  other  matters  which  are 
equally  striking ;  such  as  the  progress  of  missionary  operations, 
not  only  unimpeded,  but  even  forwarded  by  Sepoy  mutinies  and 
Chinese  revolutions,  with  the  vastly  extended  circulation  of  the 
Word  of  Grod  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  increase 
of  Gospel  light  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  once  full 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  All  this  seems  to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophet's  declaration  that  "  many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  And  the  constantly 
accelerated  motion,  which  seems  to  be  added  to  the  advance  of 
all  knowledge,  would  seem  to  favor  the  views  of  those  who  are 
looking  for  the  speedy  dawn  of  millennial  glory. 

But  there  is  no  peculiarity  of  this  age  more  striking  than 
the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  printing  press.  This  is 
emphatically  the  book-making  age.  The  printing  press,  even 
with  the  aid  of  steam,  can  scarcely  keep  pace,  however,  with 
the  productions  of  the  teeming  intellect  of  the  age.  It  can 
hardly  issue,  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  books  that  are 
offered  to  its  machinery.  Every  mail  coach  and  steam  car 
that  moves  upon  our  highways,  and  every  steamboat  that  tra- 
verses the  broad  bosom  of  our  waters,  groans  with  the  weight 
of  books  seeking  readers,  whose  minds  are  to  be  instructed  or 
poisoned  by  their  contents.  An  invalid  pastor  leaves  his 
flock  and  crosses  the  ocean  in  quest  of  health,  and  visits  the 
scenes  of  historic  interest  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  result  of 
his  journeyings  is  a  book  of  notes  and  reminiscences,  or  pen- 
cillings  by  the  way,  or  some  other  equally  taking  title,  which 
gives  him  fame  or  notoriety,  at  least  for  the  time.  A  single 
sermon  containing  great  thoughts  and  striking  truths,  which 
could  not  be  elaborated  in  the  space  of  time  assigned  to  its 
delivery,  is  called  for  in  order  to  be  published,  and  the  author 
embraces  the  opportunity  to  expand  it  into  a  volume.  A  very 
popular  Divine  has  astonished  many  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  has  issued  his  volumes  of  lectures  through  the  press. 
But  the  surprise  vanishes  when  we  learn  that  a  stenographer 
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takes  down  the  discourses  as  tliey  are  delivered,  and  an  amanu- 
ensis having  written  them  out  in  full,  they  are  made  ready  for 
the  press  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  preacher  becomes,  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  as  voluminous  an  author  as  the  old 
Divines  became  in  as  many  years.  A  set  of  gentle^men  invited 
to  lecture  to  young  men,  have  their  lectures  published  in  a 
volume,  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  each  distinguished 
author ;  there  is  thus  formed  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  variable 
in  beauty  as  the  style  of  their  several  productions  is  in  point 
of  merit  A  notorious  murder  is  committed,  and  forthwith  the 
press  is  set  to  work,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  there  is 
produced  a  respectable  volume  (in  size  at  least)  containing  the 
testimony,  the  pleadings,  the  last  speech  of  the  murderer,  and 
pictures  of  the  victim  and  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  it,  too, 
has  its  day  of  ephemeral  popularity,  and  then  dies  its  merited 
death.  Essays  are  often  published  in  a  weekly  journal  which 
the  worthy  essayist,  in  his  unsophisticated  modesty,  had  never 
dreamed  of  turning  into  a  book,  when  lo !  it  was  discovered  by 
friends,  in  whose  candor  he  had  unbounded  confidence,  that 
these  essays  possessed  such  merit  as  entitled  them  to  a  better 
fate  than  to  be  doomed  to  sink  into  oblivion;  so,  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment,  he  is  persuaded  to  collect  them  and 
publish  them  in  a  volume,  and  thus  he  "  awakes  some  morning 
and  finds  himself  (if  not  a  great  man)  an  author."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Caird  prepared  a  sermon  for  the  merely  ordinary  services  of 
the  sanctuary, — a  good  sermon, — a  most  excellent  sermon, — but 
prepared,  so  far  as  appears,  with  no  sort  of  view  to  publication. 
But  the  Royal  Auditors,  in  their  Scottish  tour,  spending  the 
Sabbath  in  the  vicinity,  visited  his  Church  to  unite  in  worship 
with  their  Presbyterian  subjects,  and  all  unused  to  such  close, 
pungent  and  spiritual  doctrine  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Establish- 
ment at  home,  they  are  struck  with  its  singular  excellence  in 
these  respects,  and  resolve  to  have  it  published.  So,  all  at  once 
Mr.  C,  from  a  faithful,  laborious,  yet  comparatively  obscure 
pastor  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  becomes  a  world- 
renowned  author,  and  his  little  tract  is  circulated  and  read  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  eager  earnestness,  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  intensely  interested  readers.  The 
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great  popular  movements  of  the  day  which  agitate  the  whole 
country,  suggest  to  some  lover  of  money  and  notoriety  the 
lucky  thought  that  the  events,  speeches,  sermons,  or  whatever 
constituted  the  substance  of  the  movement,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  book  form,  and  the  thing  is  done  on  the  instant,  and 
the  book  is  issued  steaming  hot  from  the  press,  with  many  a 
mark  of  hasty  composition,  and  had  taste,  and  incorrect  senti- 
ment. It  is,  however,  a  book  and  the  compiler  is  an  author. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  disputing,  that  amidst  all 
this  vast  amount  of  production  there  is  a  very  great  variety  in 
point  of  merit.  It  is  not  all  trash — it  is  not  all  mental  poison. 
There  is  much  that  is  solid  and  nutritive.  While  we  have 
yellow-covered  literature,  full  of  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
dissembled  infidelity,  in  very  miserable  diction  and  style,  ad 
nauseain^ — enough  to  stamp  upon  the  age  a  stigma  of  repro- 
bation ;  we  have  also  a  literature  enriched  by  the  great  thoughts 
of  the  great  souls  of  living  authors,  and  the  old  and  grand 
truths,  which  are  the  property  of  all  times,  presented  in  new 
forms  and  combinations,  and  clad  in  new  vestments,  which, 
having  passed  through  the  alembic  of  modern  minds,  come 
forth  newly  stamped  and  beautified.  And  we  can  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  while  the  press  has  been  sending 
forth  a  stream  of  moral  trash  and  filth,  which  floats  rapidly 
along  and  speedily  loses  itself  in  the  dark  gulf  of  oblivion,  it 
has  also  opened  the  channel  for  new  tributaries  to  the  great 
ocean  of  truth.  We  have  the  ephemeral  issues  of  fiction,  it  is 
true,  but  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  we  have  the  con- 
tributions of  science  and  the  laborious  offerings  of  the  scholar 
and  divine.  The  knowledge  of  God,  too,  reduced  to  a  science, 
and  brought  by  a  master-mind  into  such  a  mould  and  fashion 
as  it  has  never  before  received,  has  been  sent  forth  into  the 
world  in  this  age,  and  read  by  as  many  eager  admirers  as  the 
most  fashionable  novel,  and  is  destined  to  retain  its  popularity 
forever.  And  this  brings  to  mind  the  noticeable  fact,  that  the 
*'  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  seems  within  these  few  late  years 
to  be  making  rapid  progress  towards  the  entire  obliteration  of 
that  ominous  name  from  her  heraldic  escutcheon ;  and,  if  her 
Bons  continue  to  publish  such  works  as  "The  Knowledge  of 
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God,"  ''The  Church  of  God,"  and  "The  Literary  Attractions 
of  the  Bible,"  she  will  speedily  achieve  for  herself  the  title  of 
"The  Land  of  Light  and  Peace  and  Love."  Of  the  first  of 
these  great  works  it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  to  rise  before 
the  mind  like  a  granite  mountain  of  truth ;  or,  like  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  itself,  full  of  deep  recesses  of  mysterious  grandeur, 
inviting  the  explorer  to  enter  and  survey  its  wonders,  and 
leading  us  on  from  one  marvellous  chamber  to  another  of  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  and  floating  us  along  upon  the  rushing 
subterranean  tide  of  its  eloquence  and  power,  until  we  are 
almost  lost  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  the  exhaustless  subject. 
While  of  the  second  we  may  say,  that  it  seems  to  stand  of  the 
same  granitic  material  erected  into  the  form  of  a  massive 
column,  based  upon  the  foundation  principles  of  eternal  truth, 
rising  layer  after  layer,  and  block  after  block,  by  an  inexorable 
logic  until,  when  we  find  ourselves  at  the  apex,  we  are  almost 
persuaded  that  we  plain  Presbyterian  folk  are  jure  di/vino^ 
"The  Church,"  par  excellence. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  last  ?  Why,  what  can  we  say, 
save  that  it  is  just  a  moving  panorama  of  beauty,  or  a  land- 
scape which  presents  before  us  a  lovely  group  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  that  ever  enraptured  the  fancy  of  the  poet  or 
captivated  the  genius  of  the  painter ;  and  that  while  reading  it 
we  wander  through  groves  of  gorgeous  green,  and  listen  to  the 
sound  of  waterfalls  or  the  murmur  of  rivulets,  and  gaze  upon 
green  fields  promising  fruitful  harvests,  while  the  earth  is  ena- 
melled with  its  verdant  carpet  and  its  springing  flowers,  and 
over  us  are  the  bending  skies  in  their  azure  purity.  This  book 
is  not  the  hasty  production  of  a  day  or  a  month.  The  excel- 
lent author  bestowed  upon  it  the  pains  which  he  felt  to  be  due 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  theme.  Tlie  substance  of  these  eight 
chapters  having  been  originally  delivered  to  the  people  of  his 
pastoral  charge  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  has  re- written. 
Corrected,  enlarged  and  variously  modified,  until  the  whole  has 
been  sent  forth  some  six  years  after  their  original  delivery  in 
their  present  form,  a  handsome  volume  of  441  pages,  in  Mr. 
Scribner's  best  style. 

Two  remarks  must  be  made  in  advance  of  a  further  notice  of 
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this  work/  Many  persons  might  be  misled  by  its  title  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  poetic  conception  in  the 
author's  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  that  however  beautiful 
and  attractive,  the  book  can  hardly  be  of  much  practical 
utility.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to 
do  good,  and  not  simply  to  please  and  amuse.  And  it  will  be 
found  on  perusal,  that  the  method  pursued  is  eminently 
adapted  to  produce  this  effect,  as  we  shall  see  by  an  analysis  of 
its  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may  suppose  that  the 
theme  itself  is  one  so  dry  and  unattractive  to  the  general 
reader,  that  nothing  on  the  subject  could  be  so  written  as  to 
interest  or  entertain.  This  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  corrupt 
and  vitiated  taste,  which,  by  long  devotion  to  novel  reading, 
has  become  incapable  of  any  just  appreciation  of  the  truly 
beautiful  and  attractive  in  style  and  matter.  But  to  a  mind 
rightly  disciplined,  and  a  soul  alive  to  proper  estimates  of  lite- 
rary excellence,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  book 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  reader  with  a  most  absorbing  and 
intense  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 

With  regard  to  the  purpose  had  in  view  by  the  author  in 
this  volume,  let  us  hear  from  himself: 

"The  topics  presented  in  the  several  chapters  of  this  volume,  though 
apparently  disconnected,  have  all  been  selected  and  discussed  with  one 
great  end  constantly  in  view;  and  that  is  to  make  them  bear,  as  an  un- 
broken and  cumulative  argument,  on  the  superhuman  and  consequently 
Divine  character  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  thought  that  underlies  the 
whole  arrangement,  and  gives  it  unity.  This  main  design,  though 
running  through  a  wide  range  of  illustration,  will  be  found  constantly 
recurring,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  chapters,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
last  chapter,  which  was  first  in  the  order  of  conception  and  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  rest.  ***********=!<* 
The  object  of  these  pages  is  to  tell,  at  least  in  part,  what  it  (the  Bible) 
contains;  to  gain  the  eye  of  those,  who  under  an  impression  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  but  religion,  really  do  not  know  how  much 
there  is  in  it;  to  bring  out  to  view  some  of  its  many  treasures;  and  to 
present  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  desire  to  see  more;  and  so 
be  attracted  to  the  book  itself." 

And  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  object  is  fully  accomplished. 
Judging  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  this  book 
upon  our  own  mind,  we  should  say  that  it  cannot  fail  to  intro- 
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duce  the  reader  to  beauties  and  excellencies  in  the  Bible,  the 
existence  of  which  he  might  not  be  at  all  disposed  to  doubt, 
and  yet  they  had  entirely  escaped  his  notice  in  his  reading. 
And  then  could  the  other  class  of  readers  (their  "name  is 
Legion")  who  either  avoid  the  Bible,  "under  the  impression 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  religion,"  or  who  read  it  as  a  task, 
self-imposed,  under  a  merely  superstitious  feeling  of  duty,  be 
induced  to  give  themselves  time  to  read  this  book  carefully, 
they  would  readily  discover  in  it  such  attractions  as  would 
elevate  the  sacred  volume  from  its  present  position,  in  their 
estimation,  to  the  loftiest  place  both  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
minds.  It  will  convince  any  man  who  has  the  soul  to  appre- 
ciate such  an  argument,  that  the  Bible  is  replete  with  glorious 
truths,  set  forth  in  a  variety  of  illustrations  most  attractive,  and 
of  the  highest  forms  of  aesthetic  beauty.  And  many,  who  are 
good  men,  but  cynical  critics,  could  they  get  their  own  consent 
to  give  the  book  a  calm  and  attentive  perusal,  would  be  con- 
strained, by  conviction  of  its  merits,  to  lay  aside  their  expressed 
opinions,  that  the  legitimate  method  of  recommending  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  by  calling  attention  to  its  "literary  attrac- 
tions." Tliey  would  see  that  the  very  admiration  which  it 
excites  for  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  sacred  volume,  will 
invariably  create  a  love  for  the  book,  and  a  higher  appreciation 
of  its  great  truths  as  connected  with  man's  highest  interests. 
This  is- the  author's  object  throughout  tlie  entire  volume. 
There  is  apparent  a  deep  moral  earnestness  pervading  the 
book  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There  is  no  effort  at 
mere  fancy-sketches,  or  scenic  effect,  nor  is  there  ^anywhere 
observable  such  a  thing  as  bombast,  or  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity,  such  as  most  certainly  characterizes  the  style  of  some 
other  authors  who  have  written  or  attempted  to  write  works 
illustrative  of  Bible  scenes  or  Bible  characters.  The  topics 
discussed  are  natural  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  practical 
benefit.  We  have  in  the  opening  chapter  a  very  interesting 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  a  classic,  its  adap- 
tation to  childhood,  the  school  and  college ;  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  our  English  version,  a  timely  topic  which  has 
recently  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  attention  from  the  Chris- 
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tian  mind  in  tliis  land ;  tlie  position  of  the  Bible  in  the  four 
classic  tongues,  viz:  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  English — 
showing  that  "at  the  head  of  these  four  languages  it  has  led 
the  march  of  civilization  around  the  globe ;  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  the  State  and  its  schools ;  where  the  position  is  as- 
sumed and  maintained  that  while  the  great  object  of  the  State 
in  introducing  the  Bible  into  the  schools  "is  not  to  teach 
religion,  but  only  morality  and  intelligence,"  yet  this  Divine 
Book  is  of  vast  importance  as  a  text  book  for  this  purpose,  con- 
sidered in  its  connection  with  the  interests  of  this  world ;  and 
where  the  subject  of  Komisli  hostility  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  into  our  common  schools  is  ably  discussed,  and 
severe  and  well-deserved  blows  are  dealt  against  the  Papacy  in 
this  connection.  The  chapter  concludes,  then,  with  a  kind  of 
sketch  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not 
design  giving  an  analysis  of  these  eight  chapters,  but  we  enu- 
merate the  topics  of  this  first  chapter  simply  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole.  We  think  that  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
book  is  full  of  practical  utility,  pregnant  with  matter  that  is 
of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  minds  of  all  classes.  Some 
men  love  no  book  but  what  is  classical  in  its  thought  and 
diction.  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  Bible  is  "  the  greatest  of 
classics,  because  it  is  inspired  of  God — the  most  perfect  work 
of  the  human  mind,  because  a  mind  more  than  human  is  every- 
where at  work  in  it."  Some  parents  are  fond  of  procuring 
books  for  their  children  to  read  adapted  to  their  tender  years 
and  inmiature  minds.  Dr.  H.  shows  in  this  chapter  (and  that 
by  a  met^iod,  new  to  us  at  least,)  that  the  Bible  is  the  very 
best  book  for  children.  He  does  this  by  pointing  attention  to 
a  fact  that  has,  perhaps,  escaped  the  notice  of  most  persons, 
viz :  that  "  there  is  a  sort  of  development  and  progress  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  corresponding  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  human  life."  Tliat  "the  New  Testament  with  its 
sublime  Gospel  histoiy,  its  profound  doctrinal  epistles,  and  its 
mysterious  prophetic  apocalypse,  is  but  the  finishing  of  that 
intellectual  and  moral  manhood,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  early  education  in  the  preparatory  school  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."   He  then  recurs  to  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  of  us 
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who  have  been  trained  in  early  life  to  read  our  Bibles,  that  no 
after  reading  ever  so  profoundly  impresses  our  minds  as  did  the 
reading  and  knowing  the  Bible  in  the  days  of  our  childhood. 
The  narrative  portions  especially  are  those  "  which  no  child 
can  read  without  wonder  and  delight,  and  which  none  that 
reads  can  ever  forget."  Tliis  point  is  forcibly  illustrated  also, 
by  observing  the  difficulty  with  which  "an  old  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  in  his  youth,  is  induced  to  read  it 
regularly  through."  He  will  be  disgusted  before  he  gets 
through  Genesis.  He  sees  no  beauty  in  it.  He  must  begin 
with  the  New  Testament  and  thread  "  his  way  back  to  the 
fiimple  faith  of  childhood."  And  in  this  way  he  may  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  appreciation  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  "  even  then 
there  may  be  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  which  will  be 
to  him  a  stumbling-block  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and  that  for  no 
other  cause  than  this — that  his  parents  neglected  the  ordinance 
of  God,  which,  old  as  the  days  of  Moses,  required  them  to 
teach  all  these  things  to  their  child,  while  he  was  a  child." 
But  the  child  who  begins  in  his  childhood  to  read  and  know 
the  Old  Testament  comes  gradually  on  to  the  New  with  a  full 
preparation  for  its  higher  forms  of  revealed  truth,  and  with  a 
more  matured  capacity  for  its  appreciation.  Many  object  to 
the  Bible  in  school  on  the  score  of  its  not  being  the  proper 
place  to  teach  religion ;  that  nothing  but  secular  knowledge  is 
admissible ;  that  if  we  wish  to  teach  our  child  religion  we  must 
do  it  at  some  more  suitable  place.  Admitting  this  to  be  a 
tenable  objection,  still  the  plea  is  successfully  made  that  the 
Bible,  as  a  text  book,  is  unequalled. even  for  "its  history  and 
biography,  its  morality  and  learning,  its  eloquence  and 
poetry."  "Tlie  Bible,  in  our  English  version,"  is  held  up  as  a 
collateral  topic  of  great  interest  at  this  stage  of  the  volume. 
And  what,  we  may  ask,  could  be  better  calculated  to  attract 
attention  than  such  a  topic  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  an  age 
as  ours?  When  the  besotted  bigotry  and  conceited  ignorance 
of  some  find  themselves  called  to  the  mission  of  improving  this 
grand  and  glorious  old  version,  how  timely  the  effort  made  by 
the  author  of  this  book  to  recall  to  our  recollection  its  history ! 
John  Selden's  early  opinion  that  "the  English  translation  of 
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the  Bible  is  the  best  translation  in  the  world,  and  gives  the 
sense  of  the  original  best,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  almost 
unanimous  judgment  of  posterity."  And  while  it  is  true  that 
*'when  our  translation  was  made,  the  age  of  Addison,  with  its 
polish  and  graceful  diction,  had  not  come ;"  yet  "  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  the  age  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  Shakspeare — 
the  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy  and  the  greatest  name 
in  the  annals  of  dramatic  literature,"  and  that  "they  were 
soon  followed  by  Milton,  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  A 
mutual  benefit  is  thus  obtained  both  for  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  and  for  all  English  literature — first,  that  'Hhis  robust 
Anglo-Saxon  speech,  in  its  glory  and  strength,  should  be  the 
vehicle  for  this  religion;"  and  secondly,  that  "English  litera- 
ture should  have  such  a  canonization  in  the  Bible,  and  such  a 
book  in  which  to  be  canonized." 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  topics  presented  in 
this  chapter  to  attain  our  purpose,  which  was  to  vindicate  its 
claim  to  be  considered  a  volume  of  solid  and  substantial  merit, 
as  well  as  one  of  beautiful  and  attractive  style. 

This  volume  is  characterized  by  another  feature  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  various  characters  of  the  Bible,  as  they  pass  in 
review  before  the  author's  mind — the  various  topics  arising 
from  a  study  of  the  sacred  volume — always  open  before  him  a 
field  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  scholar,  the  private  Christian  and  the  theologian.  When 
the  author  comes  to  notice  "poetry  and  the  bards  of  the 
Bible,"  he  takes  occasion  to  give  us  a  fine  essay  on  the  nature 
of  poetry  in  general,  and  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  in  par- 
ticular, furnishing  specimens  of  it,  and  giving  explanations  of 
various  points  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  second  chapter  is 
as  fine  a  piece  of  criticism  as  can  be  found  upon  the  subject. 
So,  also,  when  he  takes  up  the  "eloquence  and  oratory  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  we  have  the  elements  and  characteristics  of 
eloquence  set  forth,  and  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
eloquence  pointed  out.  And  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  he 
passes  on  to  his  illustrations  drawn  from  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  analysis  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  one  "  remarkable 
triumvirate"  which  Dr.  H.  gives,  is  highly  discriminating  and 
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just.  He  assigns  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  eloquence  of  intellect  and 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  Webster  he  takes  as  the  exponent  of  the  elo- 
quence of  reason  and  imagination,  and  Mr.  Clay  is  styled  the 
representative  of  the  eloquence  of  action  and  delivery,  com- 
bined with  enthusiasm  and  the  passions. 

The  chapter  on  eloquence  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  book.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  us 
to  ascertain,  that  what  is  now  in  existence  as  an  influence  or  a 
power,  has  been  known  and  felt  in  all  time  past  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  This  is  true  of  eloquence.  We  may  not  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  observing  this  fact — nay !  we  may  be  rather 
disposed  to  doubt  it  on  its  first  presentation.  Yet  the  proof  is 
clearly  made  out  from  the  Bible,  that  there  were  in  the  early 
days  of  the  world's  history  "  specimens  of  almost  ever}^  kind 
of  eloquence."  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  same  occa- 
sions then  occurred  that  now  give  rise  to  eloquence.  The  oral 
narrative,  the  dialogue,  the  prayer,  the  pleading  for  life,  the 
speech  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  debate  in  the  cabinet 
council,  were  the  various  occasions  then,  as  they  are  now,  for 
the  display  of  all  those  elements  entering  into  the  composition 
of  eloquence.  What  a  fine  rebuke  is  that  which  is  here  given 
to  those  who  pervert  the  high  and  sacred  gifts  of  eloquence, 
suggested  by  the  speech  of  Satan  to  our  first  parents.  We 
leave  this  topic  with  a  single  reference  to  one  of  the  author's 
parallels  between  ancient  and  modern  oratory.  Hushai,  the 
Archite,  made  a  speech  in  the  cabinet  of  Absalom,  during  the 
rebellion  against  David  which,  though  included  in  seven 
verses,  was  attended  by  a  complete  triumph,  an  overwhelm- 
ing effect;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Absalom  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  David  was  restored  to  his  throne!  This 
brings  up  the  case  of  John  Somers,  a  young  lawyer,  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,-  who,  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  "  spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes,  but  every  word 
was  full  of  weighty  matter ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  estab- 
lished," and  the  side  he  espoused  "  also  gained  the  day." 

Kot  the  least  instructive  and  impressive  among  these  eight 
chapters,  is  that  one  devoted  to  "  Types  of  Female  Character 
10 
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in  the  Bible."  It  has  come  to  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  every  pnl)lic  address  to  have  a  few  sentences  devoted  to  the 
ladies.  The  Colk^ge  orator  (yea  I  the  Latin  salutatorian)  mnst 
have  a  few  words  to  them  full  of  flattery  and  extravagant  adu- 
lation. The  stump  orator,  in  a  political  canvass,  adopts  the 
same  expedient  to  gain  favor,  and  the  Masonic  speech  that 
should  omit  the  address  to  the  ladies,  would  be  essentially 
defective.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with  such  opportu- 
nities to  convey  instruction  which  such  a  custom  bestows  upon 
the  speaker,  the  whole  thing  is  ])erverted  to  the  most  idle, 
frivolous  and  unmeaning  compliments.  This  is  not  the  char- 
acter, however,  of  the  chapter  before  us.  By  the  industrious 
investigation  of  the  topic,  our  author  has  discovered  that 
''there  are,  in  all,  about  one  hundred  females  whose  names  or 
characters,  singled  out  froui  the  general  mass,  have  acquired  a 
distinct  personality,  and  have  been  rendered  innnortal  on  the 
pages  of  the  sacred  volume."  And  while  we  are  earnestly 
assured  that  "  there  is  no  s[)here  of  honor  and  trust,  no  post  of 
danger,  trial  and  responsibility,  which  woman  ever  filled  on 
earth,  higher  than  those  which  the  women  of  the  Bible  have 
filled,"  at  the  same  time  we  are  warned  that  we  "  nmst  not 
expect  to  find  the  loonum,  of  tlui  Bible  all  angels.  If  they  had 
been,  they  would  not  have  been  the  best  models  for  us.  We 
need  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights,  to  form  a  perfect 
picture."  But  we  have  fine  and  graphic  delineations  of  female 
character  in  the  author's  four-fold  classification.  First,  The 
class  of  all  who  are  proverbial  for  wickedness — such  as  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  the  witch  of  Endor,  llerodias  and  her  dancing 
daughter,  Athaliah  and  Jezebel,  Lot's  wife,  Delilah  and  Sapphira. 
Secondly,  Tliose  once  wicked,  but  afterwards  converted,  such 
as  Rahab  of  Jericho,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  damsel  of  Philippi,  &c.  Thirdly,  the  largest  class  of  all, 
those  whose  characters  were  mixed  of  ffood  and  ill — such  as 
Sarah,  Hagar,  Bebekah,  Miriam,  Martha  and  Salome.  Lastly, 
the  class  in  whom  "the  world  has  found  no  blemish — all  liMit 
without  a  shadow,  all  beauty  without  a  fault;"  yet,  as  the 
author  carefully  remarks,  not  because  they  had  attained  per- 
fection, but  because  the  pen  of  inspiration  has  pui^posely  given 
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us  their  virtues,  and  left  their  sins  and  imperfections  unre- 
corded." Such  are  Deborah,  Hannah,  Abigail,  Kuth,  Esther, 
in  the  Old  Testament;  Anna,  Priscilla,  Elizabeth,  Mary  of 
Eethany,  Mary  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  Eunice  and  Lois,  &c., 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Now,  under  this  classification,  the  characters  of  various 
females  are  set  forth,  and,  along  with  each  description,  we  have 
the  moral  instruction  whicli  it  conveys.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  thing  like  a  minute  reference  to  each  case,  but 
we  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  to  only  two  of  the  char* 
acters,  and  to  two  subjects  incidentally  discussed  in  connection 
with  them.  Tlie  first  is  "Rebekah,  the  youthful  bride,  the 
matronly  wife,  and  the  aged  companion  of  Isaac."  In  the 
marriage  of  these  two.  Dr.  II.  finds  this  sacred  institution 
entered  upon  and  observed  througli  a  long  life,  precisely  as 
God  ordained  it  in  Eden,  and  as  Jesus  Christ  re-ordained  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  when  lie  said :  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two 
shall  be  one  flesh."  Making  allowance  for  the  change  of  the 
customs  of  society,  in  the  matter  of  courtship  and  marriage, 
there  are  "four  circumstances  which  render  this  marriage,  not* 
withstanding  its  antiquity,  a  manual  of  instruction  to  every 
young  man  and  woman  in  choosing  a  companion  for  life." 
These  four  circumstances  are:  1st.  It  was  a  marriage  literally 
and  truly  in  accordance  witli  the  will  of  the  Lord.  2d.  It  was 
free,  cordial  and  unrestrained  on  Hebekah's  part,  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  Isaac,  and  on  tlie  part  of  their  parents.  3dly.  It 
was  no  wayward,  foolish  and  ungrateful  runaway  match !  4thly. 
The  courtship  of  Isaac  and  liebekah,  unlike  many  of  our  day, 
was  one  of  perfect  candor,  of  straight-forward,  business-like 
simplicity,  and  of  admirable  delicacy  and  fair-dealing  on  all 
sides."  The  object  we  have  in  view,  however,  in  referring  to 
this  subject,  is  to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  as  he  does, 
strongly  and  earnestly,  on  the  subject  of  "marriage  in  defiance 
of  parental  authority."    Says  he : 

''Thus  to  the  parent  and  the  child  belonged  a  rightful  veto,  as  God 
intended  it  should  belong  in  every  case  of  marriage.  Do  you  ask, 
what  is  a  young  lady  to  do,  when  her  parents  oppose  her  marriage  in  a 
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particular  case?  We  answer,  do  nothing;  but  remain  as  she  i».  Do 
not  marry  at  all,  rather  than  marry  under  such  circumstance*.  There 
had  better  be  no  marriage  while  the  world  stands,  than  marriage  in  de- 
fiance of  parental  authority.  It  is  a  sinful  breach  of  the  great  law  of 
nature,  and  of  Heaven,  when  a  parent  compels  his  daughter  to  marry 
against  her  own  heart's  choice ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  for  a  daugl^ter  to 
marry  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  her  parents.  The  young  woman  who 
is  capable  of  bringing  upon  the  once  happy  home  of  her  childhood  all 
that  desolation  which  is  implied  in  an  elopement,  and  of  inflicting  such 
unmitigated  cruelty  upon  the  mother,  to  whom  she  owes  the  highest  of 
all  earthly  obligations,  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  unfit  herself  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother;  and  the  world  would  be  no  loser  if  she  should  never 
marry.  We  speak  with  emphasis  upon  the  subject;  because  any  thing 
which,  in  the  name  of  marriage,  thus  tramples  upon  the  sacredness  of 
home,  and  the  rights  of  parents,  however  it  may  be  tolerated  in  our 
fashionable  society,  we  can  only  regard  as  an  evil  and  an  outrage,  as 
abhorrent  to  nature,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 

Mo&t  heartily  do  we  subscribe  to  these  sound  and  Scriptural 
sentiments.  We  desire  to  add,  however,  one  consideration  to 
the  above.  It  is  to  our  mind  a  very  sure  proof  that  there  is 
something  radically  defective  in  the  training  of  a  young  person 
who  flies  violently  in  the  face  of  parental  wishes  in  this 
matter.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  such  scenes  will  be  found 
occurring  in  any  well  regulated  family,  where  the  parents  have 
obeyed  the  command  of  God — "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,"  &c.  In  such  cases  there  will  always  be  found 
a  perfect  mutual  confidence  existing  between  parent  and  child, 
and  a  tender  and  sacred  regard  for  the  feelings  of  each  other, 
and  where  a  difference  of  views  may  exist,  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  will  characterize  the  parties.  When  elopements 
take  place  it  is  evidence  irresistible  that  the  parent  has  been 
unfaithful,  and  by  consequence  the  child  is  wayward  and  dis- 
obedient. Tlie  misery  that  results  is  the  token  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure towards  both  parties  for  the  violation  of  His  laws. 

Tlie  other  character  which  we  wish  to  notice  is  Salome,  the 
daughter  of  Ilerodias,  or  rather,  Herodias  herself,  since  the 
daughter  in  this  case  was  but  the  reflected  image  of  the  mother. 
And  the  particular  topic  connected  with  the  description  of 
these  females  which  Dr.  H.  discusses,  and  on  which  we  would 
animadvert,  is  that  of  the  promiscuous  dancing  of  the  sexes. 
"  Tlie  incident  recorded  of  this  young  girl,"  says  the  author. 
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"  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  depravity  which  preTailed 
in  what  might  be  called  the  elegant  fashionable  circles  of  that 
day.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  such  circles — the  child  was  a 
true  mirror  to  reflect  the  vices  of  the  parent."  After  speaking 
of  the  dreadful  results  of  that  festive  dancing  of  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  in  such  terms  as  are  well  calculated  to  excite  our 
horror  and  pity,  he  says : 

"And  what  a  commentary,  by  the  way,  does  this  case  afford  on  the 
boasted  accomplishment  of  dancing!  The  evil  of  dancing  consisted 
then,  as  it  always  has  consisted,  not  in  the  dancing  itself,  but  in  the 
things  it  leads  to.  In  that  case  it  led  to  a  sinful  excitement,  a  foolish 
oath,  and  an  awful  murder.  And  in  how  many  cases  has  it  led  to  the 
loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  loss  of  the  soul?  In  how  many 
cases  has  it  blotted  out  for  ever  every  serious  impression,  and  prepared 
the  young  to  run  a  career  of  folly  and  reckless  dissipation  ?  And  is  it 
no  sin  for  Christian  parents,  knowing  the  evils  to  which  dancing  is 
sure  to  lead,  deliberately  to  teach  their  children  this  dangerous  accom- 
plishment ?  Will  they  give  them  cards  and  not  expect  them  to  gamble? 
will  they  send  them  to  the  theatre  and  not  expect  them  to  be  injured? 
Will  they  send  them  to  the  race  course  and  then  caution  them  to 
beware  of  evil  influences  ?  And  shall  they  train  their  children  to  all 
the  'misty  mazes'  of  the  dance,  and  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
expect  God  to  convert  and  save  them,  while  thus  placing  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way." 

"Salome's  dancing  was  evil,  because  it  led  to  evil.  And  yet  this 
was  the  least  objectionable  form  of  dancing.  It  was  a  solo  dance,  and 
that  by  a  female;  and  that,  too,  at  home  in  her  mother's  house.  The 
advocates  of  our  modern  promiscuous  dancing  sometimes  pretend  to 
justify  it  by  the  Scriptures.  But  they  forget  that  no  such  thing  as  the 
dancing  of  the  sexes  together  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  instances  of  a  man  dancing  alone  in  a  religious  service,  as  David 
did;  and  many  instances  where  women  danced  with  women,  as  Miriam 
at  the  Bed  Sea;  but  we  can  confidently  afl&rm  that  there  is  not  a  single 
example  of  our  modern  fashion  of  the  sexes  dancing  together,  in  all 
the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  No  man  can  show  any  place  in 
the  Bible  where  men  joined  with  women  in  the  dance." 

Tliis  fact  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  other  oppon- 
ents of  dancing  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  noticed  by  its 
advocates.  Those  who  claim  that  the  Bible  countenances 
dancing,  seem  never  to  think  of  the  kind  of  dancing  the  Bible 
mentions,  and  of  the  difference  between  it  and  modern 
dancing.  They  quote,  too,  the  remark  of  Solomon,  "  there  is 
a  time  to  dance,"  without  noticing  these  two  things :  Ist.  The 
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fact  is  only  mentioned  that  there  is  such  a  tiling,  without  de- 
ciding whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  and  just  as  well  might 
you  quote  his  other  remark,  "there  is  a  time  to  kill,"  as  good 
authority  for  the  commission  of  murder,  as  to  quote  this 
remark  to  justify  dancing.  2d.  The  remark  is  merely  the 
statement  of  the  fact — in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  time  for 
joy,  as  well  as  for  sorrow,  and  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
many  particulars  in  tlie  enumeration  of  life's  various  scenes 
and  vicissitudes.  It  certainly  gives  no  countenance  to  dancing, 
as  practised  in  our  day.  This  is  a  growing  evil,  and  the  fact 
cannot  be  disguised,  that  it  is  ffxst  invading  the  peace  and 
purity  of  the  Church.  It  has  become  almost  an  obsolete  idea 
in  many  churches  to  adopt  any  restrictive  or  disciplinary 
measures  to  check  this  evil.  And  when  a  minister  presumes 
to  remonstrate  with  his  people,  he  is  either  an  offender,  an 
intruder  into  family  arrangements  with  wliich  he  is  in  no  wise 
concerned,  or  is  lauglied  at  as  being  behind  the  age,  an  old 
fogy,  and  liis  people  dance  on  as  much  as  ever,  and  send  their 
children  to  dancing  schools  besides.  Tlie  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  and  General  Assemblies  have  made  repeated  deliver- 
ances on  this  subject,  but  it  has  no  effect.  Tliere  are  (shame 
to  say  it!)  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  also  stand  by  and 
look  on,  and  countenance  the  evil,  notwithstanding  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  in  its  purest  and  wisest  days,  has  been  uniformly 
against  it.  Hence  it  is  that  light-headed  girls,  and  smooth- 
taced  young  men,  are  emboldened  to  argue  with  their  superiors 
on  the  innocence  of  this  amusement,  and  plead  the  example  of 
these  loose  professors  of  religion  and  preachers  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  it.  The  alarming  increase  of  this  practice 
in  the  churches  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
training  in  the  family.  The  Presbyterianism  of  a  former  day 
was  free  from  this  stigma,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  a  difh- 
cult  matter  then  (as  alas !  it  is  now)  to  distinguish  a  professor 
of  religion  from  a  man  of  the  world.  It  is  a  question  which 
has  been  discussed,  whether  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  Church 
discipline  ?  It  was  our  fortune  once  to  listen  to  such  a 
discussion  by  one  of  our  Presbyteries.  And  while  it  was 
decided  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  sessions  of  our  Churches 
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slionld  discipline  their  members  for  promiscuous  dancing, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  {one  of  them  a  mindster)  who 
espoused  the  negative.  What  is  to  become  of  the  Church 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell.  An 
increasing  number  of  our  members,  with  few  exception8> 
attend  these  places,  and  quiet  their  consciences  by  refusing 
to  dance,  while  they  look  on  with  great  complacency  and 
encourage  others  to  do  it.  Tliey  forget  that  they  are  en- 
joined not  to  be  "partakers  of  other  men's  sins."  Tlie  Church 
is  thus  making  dancing  far  more  respectable  than  it  has  here- 
tofore been,  and  that,  too,  when  all  its  evils  still  cling  to  it,  in 
unmitigated  forms.  We  see,  also,  that  this  mingling  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world  by '  compromise,  has  worked  both 
ways  to  the  production  of  evil.  For  while  the  Church  has 
met  the  world  in  the  domains  of  the  latter,  and  has  thus  laid 
aside  her  purity  and  sacrificed  her  principles,  the  doors  of  the 
Church  have  been  opened  more  widely  for  the  admission  of  the 
world.  The  modern  system  of  religious  excitements,  mis- 
named revivals,  is  a  result  of  this  laxity  of  views  and  practice; 
and  so  true  is  this,  that  you  may  see  scores  of  persons  received 
into  our  churches,  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  their  exercises  of  mind :  nor  do  they,  in  many  cases, 
understand  anything  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  nor  are  they  able 
to  "give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them."  We  are  con- 
strained, therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  prevalent  motive  is  the 
love  of  excitement,  which  prompts  them  alike  to  engage  in  a 
hall  or  a  revival,  and  finds  them  as  ready  for  a  funeral  as  for 
a  party.  There  are  two  remedies  for  this  thing,  which  may  he 
found  corrective,  if  adopted  by  our  Sessions.  1st.  Let  them 
put  the  question  always,  even  to  those  who  are  most  satisfac- 
tory in  their  examination  for  admission  into  the  Church :  Are 
you  now  willing  to  renounce  the  sinful  amusements  of  the 
world,  including  dancing,  and  do  you  promise  no  more  to 
engage  in  or  countenance  such  practices  ?  2d.  Let  them  bring 
to  their  tribunals  all  violators  of  this  long  settled  principle  of 
morals.  Until  the  Church  reforms  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a 
decline  of  this  evil,  and  so  long  as  Presbyterian  parents  con- 
tinue to  countenance  it,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  reform  in 
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the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  as  our  young  people  grow  up 
and  succeed  the  present  generation  of  Church  members,  (if 
they  are  not  seduced  away  by  such  amusements  entirely  from 
the  Church,  and  ruined  eternally,)  a  majority  will  be  found 
advocates'of  dancing,  and  gradually  every  trace  of  old-fashioned 
Bible  Presbyterianism  will  be  erased,  and  every  landmark 
removed.  If,  indeed,  persons  are  so  besotted  in  their  attach- 
ment to  this  ridiculous  and  sinful  amusement,  as  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  give  it  up  even  when  contemplating  application 
for  membership  in  the  Church,  then,  for  our  part,  in  behalf  of 
the  venerable  and  beloved  old  Church  of  our  fathers,  we 
earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  come  to  us.  We  deprecate  the 
idea  of  your  forcing  yourselves  upon  us  with  such  sentiments 
in  your  hearts,  especially  as  there  are  Churches  in  whose  pale 
you  can  find  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.  We  honestly 
think  such  persons  yet  unfit  for  any  true  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but,  if  they  must  join  a  Church,  let  them  go  elsewhere, 
and  not  connect  themselves  with  a  body  whose  long  uttered 
and  well  known  principles  are  so  entirely  at  war  with  them  on 
this  subject.  We  would  go  even  further,  and  say  to  those  of 
our  members  who  advocate  dancing,  and  practice  it  also,  you 
are  acting,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  bad  faith.  We  care  not 
what  your  own  private  sentiments  may  be  on  the  subject;  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  case,  as  relates  to  your 
position  in  tlie  Church.  You  belong  to  a  body  of  Christians 
whose  rule  of  action,  as  laid  down  for  ages,  has  been  to  forbid 
dancing,  or  the  countenancing  of  it,  in  their  members,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  set  yourselves  up  in  opposition  to  this  rule. 
If  you  will  'keep  your  opinions,  grievously  erroneous  as  they 
are,  then  leave  us,  we  insist  upon  it,  leave  us  in  peace.  Let  us 
have  a  Church,  while  we  have  any  Church  at  all,  that  is  a  pure 
Church,  a  Bible  Church — a  Church  without  the  stigma  of 
corrupt  practice  with  a  pure  system — a  Church  whose  member- 
ship are  undivided  upon  the  great  principles  of  Christian 
morality.  And  for  those  ministers  who  stand  by  and  look  on 
in  silence,  and  even  with  a  smile  of  approval  and  encourage- 
ment, we  can  only  add,  that  the  sooner  they  apply  for  a  letter 
of  dismission  to  their  respective  Presbyteries,  the  better  for  the 
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Churcli,  and  the  better  for  them.  The  better  will  it  be  for  the 
Church;  because  their  conduct  is  now  a  reproach  to  it.  And 
it  will  be  the  better  for  them,  as  the  indications  seem  to  fore- 
shadow for  them  a  greater  departure  from  Christian  consis- 
tency, and  then  the  chances  for  honorable  dismissal  will  be 
greatly  diminished. 

But  enough  of  this.  And  we  wish  now  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  a  passage  in  this  connection,  which  will  enliven  this 
discussion,  since  it  shows  up  our  author  in  a  new  and  pleasant 
phase,  thpft  of  a  witty  satirist.  Having  spoken  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  female  dancing  as  an  expedient  to  secure  gracefulness, 
even  should  the  ladies  dance  alone,  the  author  adds: 

"But  be  the  case  as  it  may  with  a  young  girl,  who  ever  saw  any- 
thing graceful  and  dignified  in  the  dancing  of  men?  To  us,  the 
whole  thing  of  a  man's  dancing  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  last 
degree.  If  there  were  nothing  else  against  it,  the  closely  cut  dress  of 
our  modern  man  of  fashion,  fitting  his  body  and  limbs  like  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  renders  graceful  dancing  an  impossibility.  There  is  no  poetry 
in  any  such  exhibition  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal  clad  as  he  is. 
For  if  the  man  is  large  and  heavy,  the  spectacle  calls  up  the  image  of 
an  elephant  whose  very  footstep  shakes  the  ground.  If  the  man  is 
small  and  frisky,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  fitful  antics  of  a 
monkey  or  baboon.  If  the  performer  is  tall  and  slender,  who  knows 
when  his  excessive  gyrations  may  bring  him  down  like  a  sapling  before 
the  wind?  Whatever  dancing  may  be  as  an  amusement  for  women 
and  children,  we  cannot  rank  it  among  the  manly  sports  and  perform- 
ances/' 

"Hence,  we  say,  dancing  was  never  intended  for  men;  least  of  all, 
for  our  modern  cloth-harnessed  men.  And  if  our  fine  gentlemen  must 
dance,  they  ought,  out  of  mere  poetic  justice,  to  assume  the  toga  of 
the  ancients;  or  else,  for  the  sake  of  this  peculiarly  feminine  amuse- 
ment into  which  they  have  intruded,  they  ought  to  borrow  a  belt  and  a 
skirt  from  their  lady  partners. 

"Who  ever  read  of  Alexander  the  Grreat,  or  Julius  Caesar,  or 
Pompey,  or  Demosthenes,  dancing  like  a  young  girl?''  "If  dancing 
was  thought  thus  unmanly  when  the  performers  had  the  long,  flowing 
Grrecian  dress  to  redeem  it  from  contempt,  how  much  more  undignified 
is  it  now,  when  the  prim,  starchy,  tight-fitting  attire  of  the  gentleman 
dancer,  instead  of  concealing,  only  exposes  the  muscular  machinery  by 
which  the  performance  is  carried  on." 

"We  will  venture  on  but  one  more  extract  of  this  kind,  and 
we  do  this  the  more  readily  from  the  fact,  that  it  sets  forth  in 
a  vein  of  fine  sarcasm,  as  keen  as  our  author's  gentle  nature 
11 
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would  admit,  tlie  folly  of  another  marked  characteristic  of  onr 
age.  "We  allude  to  its  fastness,  especially  among  young  men. 
We  take  this  extract  from  the  chapter  on  "Representative 
young  men  of  the  Bible."  It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  cull 
from  its  numerous  beauties  the  fine  delineation  of  many  of  the 
characters  of  these  young  men  with  which  this  chapter 
abounds.  But  we  must  deny  ourselves  this  pleasure,  and 
passing  over  the  cases  of  Abel,  and  David,  and  Jonathan,  and  ^ 
Solomon,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  two  Johns,  Paul  and 
Timothy,  the  whole  circle  crowned  by  the  inimitable  Jesus  of 
JSTazareth,  of  the  New — we  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
rich  and  racy  extract,  by  way  of  contrast  between  the  best 
type  of  character  of  the  young  men  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
modern  young  man  of  our  own  times. 

"What  would  they"  (the  young  men  of  the  Bible)  "think  of  our 
progress,  our  vaunted  greatness  and  refinement/'  "  if  they  could  come 
back  into  the  world  and  compare  experiences  with  the  young  men  of 
our  own  highly  civilized  generation?  What  opinion  could  these 
earnest,  athletic,  temperate,  God-fearing  young  men  of  the  olden  time 
form  respecting  the  fashionable  young  gentleman  of  our  modern  cities, 
whose  chief  accomplishments  are,  that  he  can  smoke  and  swear,  drink 
and  gamble,  swagger  and  bet,  and  fight  duels;  that  he  can,  after  the 
most  approved  maxims  of  the  science,  dance  and  flirt  with  silly  women; 
that  he  can  afi"ord  to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  do  nothing;  whose  most 
brilliant  achievements  are  his  victories  in  the  ball  room,  the  bowling 
saloon,  or  at  the  card  and  billiard  table;  and  whose  only  title  to  fame 
is  the  fascination  of  his  fine  smile,  and  voice,  and  waving  hair?  We 
honor  and  love  the  young  man,  who  is  a  man,  or  is  likely  to  become 
one;  we  hold  him  in  eternal  honor;  but  if  there  is  anything  on  earth 
which  we  abhor  it  is  the  character  of  the  young  fashionable  loafer, 
your  cane-bearing,  cigar-consuming  professed  loafer,  who  is  neither  boy 
nor  man,  but  a  compound  of  both,  with  very  little  of  either." 

"You  have  here  a  type  of  character  which  is  produced . no  where 
else  on  earth,  except  in  cities  and  large  towns;  you  have  young  men 
with  some  of  the  external  without  any  of  the  internal  attributes  of  the 
gentleman;  young  men  who  combine  the  effeminate  appearance  of  a 
girl  with  the  ferocious  vices  of  the  Gladiator;  young  men,  who  to  the 
morals  of  a  bear,  add  the  manners  of  a  monkey.  Aye,  we  honor  the 
young  man ;  but  it  is  when  there  is  something  of  a  man  in  him ;  some- 
thing more,  at  least,  than  his  clothes  and  his  hair." 

In  summing  up  our  opinion  in  regard  to  this  book,  we  may 
set  down  as  noteworthy  the  following  particulars:    1.   Tlie 
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conception  of  the  book  is  fresli  and  new.  GilfiUan's  work, 
*^  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  is  not  in  the  same  line,  save  only  as  to 
one  of  its  topics,  and  even  that  treated  in  a  method  entirely 
different.  2.  The  method  of  its  treatment  is  original.  There 
is  no  other  book  like  it.  Dr.  Halsey  quotes  freely  and  always 
gives  ample  credit,  but,  we  think,  that  his  own  words  on  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  quotes  from  others,  are  always  equal,  and 
frequently  superior  to  the  style  and  language  of  the  authors 
quoted.  3.  One  or  two  critiques  which  we  have  seen,  speak 
rather  doubtfully  of  the  practicableness  of  so  treating  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  such  a  book.  But  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  book,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
various  topics  handled  are  clearly  shown  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  us  all,  set  aside  this  view.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  recently  issued  from  our  prolific  press.  4.  This  book 
would  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose  as  a  text  book  in  our 
male  and  female  high  schools,  both  to  teach  them  the  art  of 
reading  elegantly,  and  to  discipline  the  mind  and  mould  the 
taste  by  its  sentiments  and  style. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  this  volume, 
we  close  this  article.  It  is  coming  very  far  short  of  the  proper 
idea  of  our  author's  high  purpose,  if  any  one  should  suppose 
that  he  meant  simply  to  show  that  the  Bible  possesses  literary 
attractions.  To  say  this,  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  same 
level  with  a  mere  human  production.  The  higher  and  more 
correct  ground  is,  that  the  Bible  is  the  great  original  fountain 
of  light,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual. 

That  this  is  true,  may  be  easily  shown  by  many  considera- 
tions. All  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
world  i*s  derived  from  the  Bible.  The  bearing  of  this  fact 
upon  intellectual  advancement  is  very  manifest,  when  we  re- 
member that  "history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example," 
and  that  the  Bible  is  the  original  source  of  historical  materials. 
When  we  direct  our  researches  into  the  past  history  of  any 
one  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  (save  that  of  the  Jews)  by  the 
light  of  the  annals  furnished  us  by  their  most  authentic  his- 
torians, we  find  all  involved  in  vague,  misty  uncertainty  and 
confusion ; — "  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  rest  upon  "  their 
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origin.  And  these  annalists  while  endeavoring  to  gratify 
national  vanity,  hare  been  forced  into  the  region  of  fable  and 
conjecture.  But  the  Bible  always  speaks  authoritatively  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  all  things — nothing  fabulous,  nothing 
speculative,  is  mingled  with  its  narrative  of  events.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  refer,  in  this  place,  to  the  facts  which 
many  writers  have  brought  to  view  already,  to  add  strength  to 
this  position.  For  instance,  we  have  long  been  called  on  to 
note  the  admission  of  Porphyry,  that  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Christian  faith,  that  Moses  lived  1,000  years  anterior  to 
the  time  of  the  most  ancient  Grecian  historians.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  no  surprise,  to  find  that  these  historians,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  world,  confirm  and  establish  the  state- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch.  These  are  to  be  found,  also,  in  the 
writings  of  Manetho,  Berosus,  Herodotus,  the  Greek,  Roman 
and  Egyptian  historians,  many  statements  (exaggerated,  and 
variously  modified  it  may  be),  in  reference  to  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge  and  the  dispersion  of 
men  upon  the  face  of  earth,  for  which  they  are  unquestionably 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  investigations  of  Bib- 
lical critics  have  brought  to  notice  the  additional  fact,  that  to 
the  Bible  the  ancient  classic  writers  are  indebted  for  the  origin 
of  numerous  circumstances  detailed  by  them,  arrayed  in  the 
drapery  of  mythological  narrative — such  as  the  varied  traditions 
in  regard  to  the  deluge — the  flood  of  Deucalion,  and  Homer's 
allusion  to  the  rainbow  as  a  tohen  fixed  by  Jove,  for  men,  in  the 
clouds— the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus  answering  to  the  rod  of  Moses, 
and  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  doubtless  derived  from  the 
same  source — the  fable  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphygenia  founded 
on  the  story  of  Jephtha  and  his  daughter — the  lock  of  Nisus 
cut  by  Scylla,  based  upon  the  story  of  Sampson  and  Delilah. 
All  these  facts,  and  others  that  might  be  pointed  out,  prove 
that  these  elements  of  beauty  and  taste,  which  make  up  the 
works  of  ancient  historians  and  poets — works  which,  by  the 
united  suffrages  of  ancient  and  modern  scholars,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  effective  and  successful  implements  of  intellectual 
discipline — are  all  derived  from  the  Bible. 

And  yet  more.     Tliese  investigations  show  that  all  modern 
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constitutional  Governments  are  founded  upon  the  code  of 
Moses  interpreted  by  our  Saviour.  If  we  criticise  the  characters 
of  the  most  celebrated  law  givers  of  antiquity — Solon  and 
Lycurgus — we  shall  find  that  the  Athenian,  instead  of  being  a 
reformer  of  public  manners,  was  but  the  exponent  of  the 
public  sentiment,  and  that  while  the  Spartan  did  strike  an  un- 
compromising blow  at  many  vices,  an  attentive  examination  of 
his  code  will  discover  many  objectionable  features  in  his 
system.  Furthermore,  Solon's  laws  recognized  the  vassalage 
of  the  female  sex,  and  the  ostracism.  The  Spartan  institutions 
encouraged  female  licentiousness,  theft,  the  subduing  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  cruelty  to  slaves.  The  remark  has  been 
well  made,  that  the  sole  object  of  Lycurgus  seems  to  have  been 
"to  make  a  nation  of  soldiers."  In  modern  heathen  lands, 
also,  alternate  despotism  and  anarchy,  dark  and  cruel  laws, 
their  fearful  degradation,  their  detestable  prostitution  of  them- 
selves, shameless,  uninterrupted,  and  even  licensed  by  the  laws, 
teach  what  a  nation  will  become  without  the  Bible  code  to 
govern  them.  England,  under  her  various  transitions  from 
Druidism,  through  Eoman  mythology  and  despotism,  and  then 
a  barbarism  of  even  more  revolting  form ;  and  England,  "with 
all  her  faults,"  under  the  benignant  sway  of  Christianity,  only 
establishes  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  alone  can  give  to  a  people 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  So,  also,  of  our 
own  laws  and  form  of  government,  the  Divine  precepts  of  the 
Bible  are  the  foundation.  But  as  a  source  of  intellectual  light 
we  may,  also,  present  the  well  known  fact,  (so  finely  illustrated, 
as  to  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  volume  of  Dr.  Halsey's,)  that 
the  Bible  is  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  material  for  the  noblest 
masters  in  all  the  arts.  Hence  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
statuary,  the  orator,  are  all  indebted  to  the  beautifully  de- 
scribed and  glowing  scenes  and  noble  characters  of  Bible 
history,  for  their  most  exquisite  specimens  of  excellence.  An 
imperfect  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ings of  the  Italian,  English,  Continental  and  American  artists, 
will  show  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual light.  Kubens'  Death  of  Cain,  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
and  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  den;  "West's  Belshazzar's  Vision, 
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Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  and  Tlie  Women  at  the  Cruciiixion ; 
Rafaelle's  Triumph  of  David,  and  The  Resurrection ;  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  Last  Supper;  and  tlie  noblest  designs  of  Guide, 
Michael  Angelo,  Salvator  Rosa,  Domenichino,  Ludovico 
Caracei,  Forbin  and  others,  were  drawn  from  the  Bible. 

Poetry,  too,  has  found  in  the  Bible  both  models  for  imitation 
and  fountains  of  inspiration.  Hence  the  gifted  sons  of  song, 
while  drinking  in  the  ricli  sublimity  of  Bible  poetry,  have 
learned  to  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and 

"  WakM  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 

It  is  not  the  measured  and  affected  correctness  of  Dryden — 
the  melancholy  romance  of  Byron,  the  playful  elegance  of 
Moore,  the  descriptive  vigor  of  Scott,  the  tenderness  of  Bcattie, 
the  harmony  and  sweetness  of  Cowper,  the  stately  grandeur  of 
Milton — nor  the  marvellous,  nameless  charms  of  Shakspeare, 
not  one  of  these  characteristics  alone,  nor  .ill  of  them  com- 
bined, that  is  stam]-)ed  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  but  some- 
thing far  above  all  these.  It  is  the  bold  and  ardent,  soft  and 
tender,  nervous  and  sublime  and  heavenly  style — the  result 
alone  of  heaven's  own  inspiration. 

The  statuary  has  derived  from  the  Bible  that  species  of 
magic  power  which  has  enabled  him  almost  to  embody  breath- 
ing forms  of  beautv  and  of  crrace. 

Here,  too,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
volume  under  review,  the  student  of  eloquence  may  find  the 
truest  models  of  all  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  his  art.  We 
need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of 
Dr.  Halsey's  book,  as  guides  to  the  eloquence  and  oratory  of 
the  Bible. 

Our  second  position  is,  that  we. have  no  system  of  morals  de- 
serving the  name,  save  as  it  is  founded  upon,  and  coincident 
with,  the  Bible.  Plato  was  prone  to  indulge  in  metaphysical 
vagaries,  and  with  all  his  noble  and  excellent  sentiments,  his 
conceptions  in  regard  to  morals  are  more  romantic  and 
visionary  than  practical.  Some  fatal  defect  mars,  in  like 
manner,  every  other  system  of  ethics  among  the  ancien^.  phi- 
losophers, and  there  is  one  thing  common  to  all — the  inade- 
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quacy  of  the  motives  to  virtue — which  shows  the  need  of  some 
better  and  nobler  creed.  This  want  is  supplied  in  the  Bible. 
Here  we  learn  what  no  ancient  system  ever  taught,  that  the 
highest  incentive  to  moral  action  is  the  love  of  a  revealed 
Supreme  Being.  Here  we  are  furnished  with  collateral  and 
powerful  motives  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion, the  resurrection  of  man  to  an  immortal  state  of  existence, 
and  the  general  judgment.  Here  we  find  those  original  con- 
ceptions presented  in  Dr.  H's  last  chapter — ^The  Divine  Exist- 
ence, The  Providence  of  God,  The  Personal  Character  of 
Christ,  Tlie  Idea  of  Special  Divine  Influence,  The  Church  of 
God,  The  Common  Brotherhood  of  Man,  The  Day  of  Sacred 
Rest,  The  Millennium,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  The 
Last  Judgment,  The  Heavenly  World,  The  Scheme  of  Re- 
demption, which,  though  really  and  truly  objects  of  intellec- 
tual beauty,  are  all  of  them,  also,  centres  of  light  radiating  the 
glory  of  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  giving  a  quickening 
energy  and  a  powerful  impulse  to  all  man's  moral  faculties. 
The  chief  elements  of  superiority  in  Bible  morality,  consist  of 
its  purity,  extent,  spirituality  and  perpetual  obligation,  and 
these  elevate  it  to  an  immeasurable  height  above  the  most 
exalted  systems  merely  human. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  moral 
light,  we  must  consider  its  humanizing  influence  upon  the 
nations.  When  we  learn  that  Germany  was  once  the  land  of 
barbarism  and  human  sacrifices ;  that  the  Scythians  once  used 
the  skins  of  their  captives  as  clothing;  that  the  Hungarians 
were  in  the  habit  of  devouring  the  hearts  of  their  conquered 
foes;  that  the  Scandinavians  once  encouraged  suicide,  and 
devoted  to  death  their  wives  and  slaves  as  oflferings  to  their 
gods ;  that  the  Danes,  ^N^orwegians  and  Russians,  once  prac- 
tised piracy ;  and  when  we  recall  the  former  condition  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  compare  it  with  their  present  state,  we 
need  only  remember  that  they  have  the  Bible  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  among  them,  to  be  able  at  once  to  decide  to  what 
cause  to  assign  these  marvellous,  moral  transformations.  The 
first  hospitals,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
difierent  provinces  in  the  Roman  Empire,  are  said  to  have  been 
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built  by  the  Christian  Emperor,  Constantine,  and  these  were 
greatly  increased  as  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  dissemi- 
nated. 

If,  however,  there  is  one  class  of  society  more  indebted  than 
another  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Bible,  it  is  woman. 
In  countries  destitute  of  the  Bible,  she  is  born  to  an  inheri- 
tance of  degradation  and  slavery.  Alternately  the  toy  of  the 
leisure  hours,  the  ministering  servant  to  the  grosser  appetites, 
the  slave  of  the  passions,  the  object  of  the  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt of  her  lord  and  master,  man;  she  is,  finally,  when 
disgust  has  been  produced  by  satiety,  condemned  to  be  thrown 
by  as  a  useless  and  burdensome  encumbrance.  But  the  Bible, 
like  a  great  telescope,  has  been  turned  upon  the  once  gloomy 
regions  of  moral  space,  and  revealed  to  the  wondering  view  of 
mankind  the  planet  of  woman's  destiny  in  all  its  mild  radi- 
ance and  softened  glory,  has  defined  her  true  orbit,  and  taught 
the  diversified  relations  she  sustains  to  the  system  of  created 
being,  and  elevated  her  to  that  rank  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
Immediately  she  becomes  the  associate  of  man,  and  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  her  a  corresponding 
mental  and  moral  culture  to  fit  her  for  being  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  All  this  the  Bible  does 
for  woman;  and,  accordingly,  you  have  but  to  blot  out  the 
liglit  of  this  Holy  Book,  and  again,  as  in  the  "Reign  of 
Terror,"  women  become  furies;  or,  as  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  they  become  slaves.  You  have  but  to  kindle  this 
light  and  the  chains  of  her  oppression  fall  from  her,  and  she 
walks  forth  in  gladness  of  heart  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  ful- 
filling the  exalted  destiny  ordained  by  heaven,  scattering 
blessings  in  rich  profusion  around  her,  forming  the  brighest 
ornament  of  civilized  society — the  centre  jewel  in  its  diadem 
of  glories. 

To  the  Bible  it  is  to  be  attributed,  tliat  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
stands  first  of  all  the  nations  in  art,  literature,  science  and 
religion.  It  is  the  Bible  that  has  stimulated  them  to  all  the 
great  enterprizes  which  have  benefitted  and  elevated  them- 
selves, and  it  has  been  the  Bible  that  has  enlarged  their  hearts 
to  communicate  these  blessings  to  others,  and  thus  to  elevate 
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tlie  rest  of  mankind  to  the  same  point  of  civilization  to  which 
they  have  attained-  We  introduce  one  illustration  just  here 
which  will  be  in  point. 

Modem  pilgrims  to  the  "  Eternal  City,"  when  standing  amid 
the  magnificent  relics  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  are  wont  to 
dwell  in  rapturous  admiration  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum. 
And  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  associations  it  suggests  are 
of  the  kind  to  inspire  the  muse  of  Byron.     And  the  pen  of 
many  a  gifted  son  of  song  and  genius  has  contributed  to  give 
to  this  stupendous,   yet  mournful  pile,   with  its   crumbling 
arches,  its  bowing  walls  festooned  with  creeping  wild  vines, 
and  its  fallen  columns,  an  immortality  of  renown.    Marvellous 
in  its  noble  architecture,  admirable  in  its  proportions,  aston- 
ishing in  its  magnificence,  vast  in  its  area,  wonderful  in  its 
heights, — no  wonder  that  the  imagination  is  carried  back  to 
the  days  when  this  mighty  amphitheatre,  now  silent  and  crumb- 
ling to  decay,  was  occupied  by  its  audience  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Romans.      And  yet  it   may  be  doubted  whether, 
amid  all  the  degrading  monuments  of  human  folly  and  iniquity, 
with  which  the  world  abounds,  there  can  be  found  one  which 
may  bear  comparison  with  the  Coliseum.     Let  us  recall  the 
purpose  of  its  erection.     And  when  we  remember,  that  this 
grand  and  costly  fabric  was  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fostering  a  cruel,  barbarous  and  depraved  appetite  for  scenes 
of  butchery  and  blood,  then  the  Coliseum  stands  shorn  of  its 
glory,  stripped  of  half  the  ideal  grandeur  with  which  it  was 
invested,   and  serves  to  teach  the  mournful  degradation  to 
which  human  nature  must  sink   destitute  of  the  heavenly 
teachings  of  the  Bible.     Come  and  let  us  stand  within  the 
Coliseum,  along  with  Byron,  and  call  up  the  vision  of  the 
dying  G-ladiator,  his  life-blood  trickling  from  his  wounded  side, 
captured  in  unlawful  warfare,  torn  from  his  "  barbarian  boys, 
and  their  Dacian  mother,"  and  his  "  Danube  hut,"  and  brought 
here,  on  some  festal  day,  to  fight  for  the  amusement  of  a  blood- 
thirsty and  brutal  populace,  either  with  fellow  unfortunates  or 
savage  beasts  of  prey.     Perhaps,  too,  the  very  arena  upon 
which  the  traveller  stands,  may  have  drunk  the  blood  of  some 
12 
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Chri&tian  martyr,  perisliing  by  wild  beasts,  for  tbe  testimony 
he  bore  to  the  truth  of  Jesus.  This  view  of  the  Coliseum  is  a 
true  index  of  the  real  condition  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
masses  were  utterly  neglected,  morally  and  intellectually. 

"  Knowledge,  to  their  eyes,  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll." 

Hence,  they  were  left  to  the  unrestricted  indulgence  of  all 
the  darkest  and  most  ferocious  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
The  men  in  power,  in  order  to  preserve  their  popularity  and 
strengthen  the  tenure  of  office,  availed  themselves  of  this  igno- 
rance and  brutality,  and  by  resorting  to  this  bloody  expedient 
of  Gladiatorial  combats,  endeavored  to  conciliate  this  brutal 
monster,  the  people.  Infatuated,  indeed,  were  the  men  who 
reasoned  thus;  for  they  were  but  hastening  the  downfall  of 
the  Empire,  by  educating  those  very  principles  and  passions 
which  constituted  the  elements  of  their  destruction.  The 
secret  cause  of  their  infatuation,  as  well  as  the  brutality  of  the 
people  was,  that  they  had  no  Bible.  The  Christian  nations  of 
the  earth,  that  really  deserve  the  name,  are  not  degraded  by  a 
Coliseum.  The  last  relic  of  such  barbarous  exhibitions  is  to 
be  found  in  Spain  and  her  dependencies,  and  all  countries 
under  Papal  domination ;  and  the  same  reason  still  exists  for  it, 
viz:  "Tlie  Bible — the  Bible — the  religion  of  Protestants" — is 
to  the  people  a  sealed  volume.  We  may  confidently  indulge 
the  hope,  therefore,  that  if  ever,  in  some  remote  age  hereafter, 
the  curious  traveller  shall  pause  to  muse  upon  the  monuments 
of  departed  glory  upon  our  country's  soil,  he  shall  find  no 
Coliseum  in  ruins  to  give  to  our  native  land  an  immortality  of 
infamy. 

And  shall  we  labor  the  third  point,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
only  source  of  spiritual  light?  Why,  that  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  all,  except  infidels,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  time 
of  their  extremity  wrings  from  even  them  the  reluctant  admis- 
sion. The  only  point  to  be  insisted  upon  in  this  place,  is  the 
absolute  and  authoritative  confidence  and  certainty  with 
which  the  Bible  conveys  its  truths  to  us.    The  unity  of  God, 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul,  tlie  future  retribution,  the  gracious 
design  of  God  toward  man,  are  no  longer  Bpeculations  of 
philosophy,  hut  the  verities  of  an  undeniable  faitK  The 
influence,  then,  of  these  truths,  practically,  on  man ;  the  light 
they  shed  on  the  troubled  waters  of  life,  and  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  gilding  life's  joys,  mitigating  its  sorrows^ 
protecting  us  from  imminent  moral  perils,  robbing  death  of  his 
eting,  the  grave  of  its  victory,  and  opening  "  a  vista  to  the  skies,'^ 
completes  this  triple  crown  of  glory  for  the  blessed  volume  of 
inspiration,  and  brings  forth  the  topstone  of  its  temple  with 
shoutings  of  "grace,  grace  unto  it." 

In  view  of  all  this,  there  remains  for  us  to  manifest  our  love 
for  the  Bible  in  every  possible  way. 

Let  us  cling  to  this  Divine  gift  of  heaveuv  Surrender  it  not. 
Let  life  go — let  wealth  go— suffer  the  loss  of  all  things-^ayel 
sooner  let 


**  The  bright  «\in  be  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Wander  darkUng  through  the  eternal  space 
Rayless,  and  pathless— ^and  the  icy  earth 
Swing  blind  and  blackening  in  the  mwynless  air, 

than  voluntarily  surrender  the  Bible. 

Elevate  the  Bible  on  high.  Let  it  be  the  Book  of  Books* 
Give  it  a  prominent  rank  among  the  text-books  of  our  semin- 
aries of  learning.  "Well  may  Skeptics  and  Papists  dread  the 
engrafting  of  Bible  instruction  upon  our  educational  systems, 
for  birds  of  iiight  always  hate  the  sun.  But  for  us,—- Protes- 
tant Americans,— -we  will  give  to  the  Bible  "the  wings  of  the 
morning."  "We  will  send  it  traversing  the  broad  earth,  and 
shedding  in  commingled  abundance  from  its  exhaustless  stores, 
light  and  joy  and  peace  and  hope  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  will  scatter  the  night  of  superstition,  and  usher  in 
"the  day-spring  from  on  high."  It  will  break  the  spell  of 
ignorance ;  it  will  drive  to  their  native  regions  of  darkness  all 
the  scowling  forms  of  despotism;  "its  entrance  will  give 
light,"  and  wherever  it  may  enter,  civil  liberty  will  erect  her 
magnificent  temple  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  de- 
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molished  fabric  of  lawless  power — -the  foot  of  oppression  will  be 
removed  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  of  tyranny.  Man  will 
cease  his  brother,  man,  to*  slay,  and  the  dawn  of  millennial 
glory  will  no  longer  linger.  We  may  read  in  "  the  shadows  of 
coming  events"  the  as&ured  grounds  of  a  joyfal  anticipation, 
that  the  march  of  Bible  truth  is  irre&istibly  onward.  The 
ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  friend&  of  the  Bible,  led  by  "  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  "  theological  fights,  has  achieved  a  peaceful 
victory  over  the  rash  and  ilbconsidered  enterprize  of  amending 
the  good  old  Bible  of  our  fathers,  and  brought  the  noble  and 
beloved  institution,  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  back  to  the  safe  channel  of  the 
ancient  version,  and  a  deeper  and  more  wide-&pread  determi- 
fiation  has  taken  hold  of  God's  people's  hearts  to  put  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Book  in  every  family  in  the  land,  and  in  the  world. 
Church  schools  and  Church  colleges  are  springing  up  and 
meeting  with  favor  every  where,  that  the  Bible  may  be  taught 
to  the  youth  of  the  land.  This  zeal  of  Christians  has  awakened 
the  activity  of  the  foe&  of  the  Bible ;  and  while  this  proves 
that  the  cause  of  truth  is  advancing,  it  brings  no  ground  of 
hope  to  them,  or  of  fear  to  us.  Their  efforts  will  be  futile. 
"The  angel  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach,  is  now 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,"  and  the  Church  is  in  her 
preparation  state  for  the  blessed  time,  when  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  and  salvation  shall  be  preached  "  to  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred,  and  tongue 
and  people." 
"  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly !    Amen !" 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

{Review  of  Dr.  Gumming's  Theory  Continued.) 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Word  of  God  abundantly  autho- 
rises the  expectation  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  After 
adducing  many  other  texts^  we  examined  the  celebrated  passage 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  found  that  it  will 
admit  of  no  reasonable  interpretation  which  will  not  sustain 
our  doctrine.  We  have,  likewise,  adverted  to  the  following 
positions,  contended  for  by  Dr.  Gumming,  viz  :  That  the  second 
coming  of  Ghrist  is  to  take  place  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  of 
abounding  iniquity,  and  that,  in  point  of  time,  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  will  precede  that  of  the  wicked — and,  we  think,  it 
has  been  made  apparent  that  these  positions,  whether  tenable 
or  not,  imply  nothing,  in  the  least  degree,  inconsistent  with 
what  we  have  undertaken  to  prove. 

Some  other  objections,  which  are  urged  by  Dr.  C,  will  now 
be  noticed.     He  says : 

"  If  we  turn  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  we  shall  find  an 
important  explanation  at  the  twenty-first  verse.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  likened  unto  a  man  sowing  good  seed  in  a  field ;  and  while  he  slept, 
the  enemy  went  in  and  sowed  tares ;  and  when  the  seed  sprang  up,  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  came  up  together.  What  did  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  do  ?  Did  he  send  men  forthwith  as  reapers  to  separate  them  ? 
No — he  said:  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest;  and  then  I 
will  say  to  the  reapers,  ^Gather  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in 
bundles  and  burn  them;  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn.'  It  is  so 
in  the  present  dispensation;  the  good  and  bad  grow  up  together,  and 
are  not  separated^ until  the  end;  and  as  the  tares  were  gathered  and 
burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come,  and  cast  out  the  unbelievers  into  a  furnace  of 
fire,  ^  where  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  and  gather  the 
good  into  heavenly  habitations.  The  whole  Christian  economy  is  a 
composite  one.  The  visible  Church  is  not  all  pure  wheat,  but  a 
mixture  of  tares  and  wheat,  and  it  appears  it  will  continue  to  be  so  till 
Christ  himself  comes  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation.  It  is  quite 
plain  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  visible  Church  till  the 
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Lord  comes.  It  will  continue  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  until  the  end. 
I  regard,  in  fact,  the  very  existence  of  a  visible  Church  very  much  as 
I  do  a  provisional  committee.  We  used  to  hear,  in  railway  times,  of 
provisional  committees.  These  were  simply  committees  appointed  to 
act  until  the  true  or  competent  committee  should  be  appointed.  The 
whole  visible  Church  is,  at  this  moment,  purely  provisional;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  provisional  shall  be  done 
away.  Meantime,  the  Church  is  made  up  of  tares  and  wheat,  and  this 
mixture  will  continue  throughout  this  dispensation,  till  there  arrive 
that  perfect  state  after  the  advent,  in  which  there  will  be  neither  flaw, 
nor  sin,  nor  defect,  but  all  Cod's  people  shall  be  presented  a  glorious 
Church,  without  spot  or  blemish,  or  any  such  thing.  This  takes  place 
at  the  advent  of  Christ ;  but  those  who  hold  that  the  millennium  must 
come  first,  must  conclude  that  the  tares  will  be  separated  from  the 
wheat  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  comes.  According  to  the  text  I 
have  read,  they  will  not  be  separated  until  Christ  himself  comes,  and, 
therefore,  the  perfect  Church  is  not  prior,  but  subsequent  to  Christ's 
advent,  and,  therefore,  Christ's  advent  is  pre-millennial,  and  not  post- 
millennial.  (S.  T.,  pp.  118-119.)  The  same  views  are  more  briefly 
expressed  in  L.  R.,  pp.  445-446." 

Our  author  seems  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
Saviour's  own  exposition  of  this  parable.  Tliough  our  Saviour 
lias  declared,  ''''the  Jleld  is  the  'wm^ldf'*  it  is  here  unhesitatingly 
assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  visible  Church.  But  were 
the  assumption  well  founded,  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
point  at  issue.  The  conversion  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  expect  it,  does  not  imply  the  perfect  state  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  C.  mentions  the  millennium  in  this  connexion ; 
but  where  did  he  learn  that  the  Church  will  be  perfect  during 
the  millennium?  The  term  millenniuni  was  suggested  by 
Revelation  20:  1-5;  but  that  passage  contains  not  a  word 
about  a  perfect  Church. 

But,  admitting  that  the  field  is  the  world,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  argued  from  tliis  passage  that  there  will  be  some  wicked 
people  on  earth  till  the  end  of  the  world.  "We  believe  this  to 
be  true ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doclrine  we  are  ad- 
vocating. Were  the  wicked  as  few  as  the  righteous  were  just 
before  the  flood,  the  wheat  and  the  tares  would  still  be  growing 
together.  We  have  no  doubt  that  human  beings  will  still  be 
born  into  the  world ;  that  they  will  still  need  to  be  regenerated ; 
that  the  Gospel  will  still  be  the  ordinary  instrument  of  regene- 
ration; and  while  these  things  are  so,  there  must  be  some 
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unconverted  persons  in  the  world;  nor  do  we  imagine,  that  to 
be  born  of  the  Spirit  will  ever  be  an  invariable  consequence 
of  being  born  of  the  flesh. 

This  opinion  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  has 
prevailed  generally,  if  not  universally,  among  intelligent 
Christians  who  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  the  justly  celebrated  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  his  history  of  redemption : 

"It  shall  be  a  time  of  great  holiness.  Now,  vital  religion  shall 
every  where  prevail  and  reign.  Those  times  shall  be  an  exception  from 
what  Christ  says  of  the  ordinary  state  of  'the  Church,  that  there  shall 
be  hut  few  saved;  for  now  holiness  shall  become  general.  Isaiah  60 : 
21.  'Thy  people,  also,  shall  be  all  righteous.'  Not  that  there  will  be 
none  remaining  in  a  Christless  condition;  but  that  visible  wickedness 
shall  be  suppressed  every  where,  and  true  holiness  shall  become  general, 
though  not  universal." 

These  views  cannot  be  refuted  by  proving  that  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  will  grow  together  till  the  harvest,  and  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world. 

Let  us  notice  another  objection:     . 

"In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
(says  Dr.  C.,)  we  read, — 'Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means;  for 
that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  (as  I  translate  it)  the 
apostasy,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  Grod,  or  that  is 
worshipped,  so  that  he,  as  Grod,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work;  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.  And  then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming :  even  him  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  de- 
ceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish;  because  they 
have  not  received  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.' 
We  are  told,  in  this  chapter,  that  the  great  apostasy  commenced  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  that  it  would  continue  till  Christ  shall  come  again. 
According  to  those  who  hold  that  the  millennium  precedes  Christ's 
advent.  Popery  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but, 
according  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  Popery  is  to  be  wasted  progressively  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  be  uprooted  and  destroyed  finall^r 
at,  and  by,  Christ's  advent — indicating  that  it  will  be  co-existent  with 
this  dispensation.  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  passage  of  Scripture 
more  fatal  to  the  theory  that  the  millennium  precedes  Christ's  advent, 
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than  this  prediction  of  the  great  apostasy.  It  begins  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostle,  and  stretches  forward  to  the  millennial  glory,  and  is  to  be 
destroyed,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel,  but  by  the  personal 
advent  and  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
(S.  T.,  pp.  119-121.) 

Anxious  to  exhibit  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  derived 
from  this  portion  of  Scripture,  we  will  here  present  another 
extract : 

"The  next  evidence  of  this  I  will  give  you  is  from  2d  Thess.  2 :  4, 
where  we  have  the  description  of  '  the  man  of  sin,  who  opposeth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  Grod,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so 
that  he,  as  Grod,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Grod,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  Grod.  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  with  you,  I  told  you  of 
these  things?  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth,  that  he  might  be 
revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work : 
only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And 
then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth  ;* — the  wasting  away  of  Rome  first — and  '  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  (jragovaiK)  personal  appearance.^  What 
does  this  prove?  That  the  great  apostasy,  predicted  by  St.  Paul,  is  to 
prevail  during  the  whole  period  from  Christ's  first  to  his  second  advent, 
and  that  this  hoary  apostasy  is  to  be  consumed  and  utterly  destroyed 
only  by  the  personal  advent  and  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  At 
that  very  period,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  'a  gathering  together  unto 
Him,'  which  he  calls  by  the  expression,  {k-niavvayi^r],)  'a  collection 
together  unto'  Christ  of  the  risen  saints,  when  he  comes  to  consume 
and  destroy  the  great  Papal  apostasy  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming.'' 
(L.  R.,  p.  446.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  now  in 
question  can  afford  no  objection  against  our  doctrine,  unless  it 
relates  to  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr.  C.  insists  that  this  is  the  true  reference ;  and,  if 
we  understand  him  correctly,  he  bases  his  conclusion  on  the 
following  grounds : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  translated,  coming.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  quotes  the  original,  and  changes  the  trans- 
lation of  this  word. 

2.  Tlie  occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter,  in  connection  with  the  phrase,  "  our  gathering  together 
unto  him.'''' 

3.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  phrases,  ^^  consume  with  the 
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spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  hy  the  'brightness  of  his 
coming  f^  implying,  as  our  author  thinks,  that  "Popery  is  to 
be  wasted  progressively  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
to  be  uprooted  and  destroyed  finally  at,  and  by,  Christ's 
advent." 

These  are  all  the  suggestions  Dr.  C.  has  made,  and,  we 
think,  they  are  all  that  can  be  made  with  any  plausibility,  in 
support  of  his  interpretation.    Let  us  examine  them. 

1.  Does  the  word  translated  coming,  in  2d  Thess.  2 :  8,  neces- 
sarily mean  a  visible  and  bodily  approach?  Certainly  not. 
The  idea  of  an  approach  is  not  included  at  all  in  its  primary 
signification.  Its  primary  meaning  is  presence^  and  so  it  is 
translated  in  the  following  passages:  2d  Cor.  10:  10 — "His 
letters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily 
presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  Phil.  2:  12 — 
"As  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but 
now  much  more  in  my  absence."  It  would  well  admit  of  the 
same  translation  here :  "  Whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  presence," — that  is,  "by  the  glorious  mani- 
festation of  his  presence." 

But  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  translation  as  it  stands. 
When  the  coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  con- 
nexion must  decide  whether  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  at 
the  last  day  is  meant ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  his  coming  to  purchase  redemption  for  us,  will  not  decide 
this  point.  According  to  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  any 
remarkable  interposition  of  God  may  be  described  as  His 
coming,  or  coming  down.  Thus,  Gen.  11:  5, — "The  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children 
of  men  built."  Isaiah  19 :  1 — "  Behold,  the  Lord  rideth  on  a 
swift  cloud,  and  shall  come  into  Egypt ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt 
shall  be  moved  at  his  presence,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt  shall 
melt  in  the  midst  of  it."  Isaiah  64:  3 — "When  thou  didst 
terrible  things  which  we  looked  not  for,  thou  camest  down,  the 
mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  presence."  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  exalted  Mediator  is  spoken  of  in  tiie  same  manner ; 
any  signal  manifestation  of  his  power  is  described  as  his 
coming;  and,  on  a  principle  hereafter  to  be  explained,  the 
13 
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figurative  language  sometimes  employed,  conveys  a  manifest 
allusion  to  liis  coming  at  the  last  day.  In  reference  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  we  read,  Matt.  16:  28, — 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  which 
shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  his  kingdom."  This  passage  beans  far  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  relating  to  the  day  of  judgment,  than  the  one  we  are 
now  considering ;  but  all  who  stood  there  have  long  ago  tasted 
of  death,  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  still  future.  To  the  de- 
struction of  a  particular  Church — to  the  angel  of  the  Church 
in  Pergamos,  the  Redeemer  said, — "  Repent ;  or  else  I  will  come 
uilto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword 
of  my  mouth.  (Rev.  2 :  16.)  To  the  communication  of  spiritual 
consolations  and  blessings,  John  14:  23, — "If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  witli  him."  To  the 
death  of  the  body,  Luke  12:  40, — "Be  ye  therefore  ready, 
also ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  cometli  at  an  hour  when  ye  think 
not." 

Dr.  C.  thinks  it  improper  to  speak  of  Christ  as  coming  at 
death.  (See  S.  T.,  page  128.)  Of  course  he  refers  this,  and 
similar  passages,  to  His  coming  at  the  end  of  the  world.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  our  Saviour  was  accustomed,  during  his 
personal  ministry,  to  warn  his  hearers  tliat,  for  aught  they 
knew,  the  final  judgment  might  commence  at  any  moment; 
and  yet,  many  years  after,  Paul  conjured  his  brethren,  by  their 
hope  of  eternal  salvation,  not  to  imagine  for  a  moment  tliat  the 
day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand;  since  certain  events,  which 
would  occupy  a  considerable  length  of  time,  must  first  take 
place.  (See  2d  Thess.  2:  1,  2.)  If,  tlien,  Paul  does  not  contra- 
dict his  Lord,  our  author's  interpretation  is  evidently  erroneous. 

Other  passages  of  Scripture,  confirmatory  of  our  general 
position,  might  easily  be  cited ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Those 
already  adduced  are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  any  signal  interposition  of  the 
Redeemer  may  be  described  as  His  coming.  Hence,  when  we 
read  of  the  man  of  sin,  "  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  coming," — all  we  can  infer  is,  that  his  de- 
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gtruction  will  be  a  glorious  work  of  Christ.  Indeed,  the  word 
coming  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  very  next  sentence,  where 
Paul  describes  the  man  of  sin,  as  "him  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  Here  the  word  comi/ng  evidently 
means,  siiiiply,  the  exercise  of  his  power.  Why  should  not  the 
same  word  be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  when,  in  the  sen- 
tence immediately  preceding,  we  read  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord? 

2.  As  to  the  second  allegation :  It  is  readily  admitted  that 
"  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  mentioned  in  the  first 
verse,  is  his  coming  to  judge  the  world.  But  how  does  it 
follow  that  the  coming  mentioned  in  the  eighth  verse  is  the 
same?  If  this  can  be  proved  at  all,  it  must  be  either  from  the 
identity  of  the  word,  or  from  the  connexion  of  the  two  sen- 
tences. It  cannot  be  proved  from  the  identity  of  the  word ; 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  there  are  several  events,  each  of  ' 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  And 
now,  as  to  the  connexion :  In  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter — 
2d  Tliess.  2 : — Paul  earnestly  exhorts  his  brethren  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  every  influence  which  might  betray  them 
into  a  certain  error.  To  enforce  the  exhortation,  he  appeals  to 
their  expectation  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord  to  judge  the 
worlds  and  to  their  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  From  this 
appeal  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  than  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  very  great  importance,  and  the  error  in  question  one  of 
dangerous  tendency.  Having  specified  the  error,  he  proceeds 
to  argue  against  it;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he 
happens  to  use  the  same  word — coming — which  had  pre- 
viously occurred,  at  the  distance  of  eight  verses,  in  his  pre- 
liminary exhortation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  recurrence 
of  the  word  has  no  more  tendency  to  prove  that  it  must  be 
used  in  the  same  sense,  than  its  occurrence  in  different  epistles. 

3.  Let  us  notice  the  only  remaining  allegation  of  our  author. 
The  Apostle  speaks  of  "the  man  of  sin,"  "whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  coming;"  and  Dr.  C.  maintains  that  the 
former  expression  denotes  a  progressive  wasting  away  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  latter  a  sudden  destruc- 
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tion  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  and,  therefore,  his  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  world  mu&t  be  meant. 

Our  reply  to  thi&  argument  i»,  that  the  premi&es  are  extremely 
tmcertain  at  best;  and  that,  even  if  admitted,  they  will  not 
warrant  the  conclusion. 

The  premises  are  uncertain.  An  attentive  and  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  passage  in  question  would  probably  suppose  that 
the  two  phrases,  "  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
destroy  hy  the  brightness  of  his  coming^''  describe  the  same 
work,  and  express  the  same  general  meaning,  the  idea  being 
repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Certainly  the  terms  used 
by  the  Apostle  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  distinction 
asserted  by  our  author.  "  The  spir'it  of  His  mouth^''  we  are 
told,  means  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  Psalm  83 :  6,  we 
read,  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and 
all  the  host  of  them  hy  the  breath  of  his  mouths  The  Hebrew 
phrase  translated,  ^''hy  thebreath  of  hismouth^"*  when  literally 
translated  into  Greek — as  it  is  by  the  LXX — gives  the  very 
words  hero  used  by  the  Apostle,  and  rendered,  "  by  the  spirit 
of  his  mouthP  Tlie  Psalmist,  we  imagine,  did  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  the  host  of  heaven  were  created  by  the.  preaching 
of  the  Gospel. 

We  next  inquire  whether  the  terms  translated  consume  and 
destroy^  are  contrasted  with  one  another  in  the  manner  de- 
manded by  Dr.  C.'s  interpretation.  The  question,  let  it  be 
observed,  is  not,  whether  they  admit  of  being  applied,  the  one 
to  a  case  of  gradual  decay,  and  the  other  to  a  case  of  sudden 
destruction;  but  whether  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  expressing  these  ideas  respectively.  Tliey  certainly 
are  not.  The  word  which,  according  to  our  author,  signifies  a 
progressive  wasting  away,  is  translated  consume  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.  Luke  9 :  54 — "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consmne  them,  even  as 
Elias  did?"  Here  the  idea  is  unquestionably  that  of  sudden 
destruction.  The  word  to  which  he  attaches  the  idea  of 
sudden  destruction  is  translated  cumhereth,  in  Luke  13 :  7,  "  Cut 
it  down,"  (the  barren  fig  tree,)  "why  cumhereth  it  the  ground?" 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  these  terms  cannot  be  contrasted  in 
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the  manner  he  supposes.  Or,  should  this  point  he  regarded  by 
any  as  doubtful,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  as  we  have  stated,  his 
premises  are  extremely  uncertain  at  best. 

But  we  proceed  to  show  that,  if  his  premises  be  admitted, 
his  conclusion  will  not  follow.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  passage 
before  us  teaches  that  the  man  of  sin  is  first  to  be  progressively 
wasted  away  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards 
suddenly  destroyed  by  what  the  Apostle  here  describes  as  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  How  does  it  follow  that  the  coming 
meant  is  his  visible  advent  at  the  end  of  the  world?  "We  have 
seen  that  any  signal  interposition  of  the  exalted  Saviour  may 
be  described  in  this  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
nexion to  require  the  idea  contended  for  by  Dr.  C.  Surely  it 
is  not  established  by  the  mere  fact,  that  the  coming  in  question 
is  to  take  place  after  the  man  of  sin  has  been  progressively 
wasted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Suppose  the  Lord 
will  first  cause  the  man  of  siikto  decline  gradually  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards  destroy  him  suddenly 
by  some  other  glorious  manifestation  of  His  power — it  is  no 
necessary  inference  that  this  latter  work  is  not  to  be  performed 
till  the  close  of  this  dispensation.  But  if  this  does  not  follow, 
our  author's  argument  is  powerless. 

Of  all  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Gumming  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  the  one  founded  on 
this  passage  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  the  least  plausibility.  For  this  reason  we  have  dwelt 
on  it  at  considerable  length.  No  doubt  the  passage,  if  taken 
alone,  will  admit  of  an  interpretation  which  is  inconsistent 
with  our  doctrine;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  by  no  means 
requires  such  an  interpretation.  Of  course,  then,  it  can  have 
no  weight  against  those  clear  and  numerous  testimonies  of 
Scripture  by  which  the  doctrine  is  established. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  remark : 

"  In  another  passage,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  we  read,  that  when 
the  disciples  were  gathered  together,  they  asked  the  Lord,  saying — 
'  Lord,  wilt  thou,  at  this  time,  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V 
Every  Jew  looked  then  for  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  every  Jew  still 
expects  Messiah  to  come  in  temporal  glory.     But  what  answer  did  our 
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Lord  make  to  the  inquiry?  Not  your  expectation  is  wrong;  but  'It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  his  own  power/  I  believe  so  far  with  the  Jew,  that  Christ  will 
come  in  his  everlasting  glory.  The  Jew,  however,  has  passed  over  the 
first  advent,  and  sees  the  promise  of  the  second  only.  When  the 
apostles  said — '  Wilt  thou,  at  this  time,  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V 
Our  Lord. did  not  answer,  that  they  must  not  look  for  such  a  thing. 
He  said — '  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power," — intimating  that  God  would 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  and  that  the  only  point  then  hid  from 
them,  was  the  time  and  the  season  that  he  would  select ;  and  the  two 
men  in  white  apparel,  that  spake  to  them  from  heaven,  said, — 'Ye  men 
of  GTalilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come,  in  like  manner, 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven," — and  surely  this  must  be  his  per- 
sonal advent.  They  saw  him  ascend  from  amongst  them,  and  a  cloud 
receive  him  into  glory;  and  we  shall  see  him  again  return  in  a  cloud, 
and  descend  upon  earth  in  the  same  cloud,  surrounded  by  the  same 
glory."  (S.  T.,  pp.  121-122.) 

We  know  not  why  our  author  has  thrown  these  two  passages 
together,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  they 
relate,  prophetically,  to  the  same  period.  But  if  this  is  his 
meaning,  the  assumption  is  *wholly  gratuitous.  In  the  former, 
we  have  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  our  Saviour 
and  liis  apostles ;  the  latter  is  the  record  of  a  communication 
made  to  the  apostles  by  "two  men  in  white  apparel,"  at  the 
time  of  their  Lord's  ascension,  and  contains  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  conversation  previously  recorded.  The  two  passages 
relate,  moreover,  to  subjects  entirely  distinct.  The  subject  of 
the  one  is  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel;  of  the 
other,  the  future  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  repeat,  then, 
the  assumption,  that  these  passages  relate  to  the  same  period, 
is  utterly  unfounded.  But  even  were  it  an  unquestionable 
truth,  and  were  it  further  evident  that  the  former  contains  a 
promise  from  the  Redeemer  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  how  would  all  this  affect  the  question  under  discus- 
sion? The  argument  would  stand  thus:  At  the  time  of  Christ's 
second  advent,  the  kingdom  is  to  be  restored  to  Israel ;  there- 
fore, the  world  is  never  to  be  converted.  How  does  this  con- 
clusion follow  from  the  premises? 

But  we  do  not  admit  any  such  connexion  between  these 
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passages  as  Dr.  C.  seems  to  assume.  Let  us,  then,  look  at  them 
separately.  If  our  author  is -right  in  concluding  from  the 
former,  that  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  apostles  sanctioned  the 
expectation  by  which  their  question  was  suggested,  then  the 
Jews  are  yet  to  he  restored  to  political  independence  and 
power.  On  this  point  we  have  no  occasion  to  express  any 
opinion  at  present.  Let  it  be  admitted.  How  does  it  follow 
that  the  world  is  never  to  be  converted?  Dr.  C.  is  certainly 
right  in  referring  the  second  of  these  passages  to  the  future 
literal  and  visible  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Such  an  advent 
we  expect  as  confidently  as  himself;  but  surely  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  world  is  not  first  to  be  converted. 
It  is  next  stated,  that, 

"  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  promise  made  specially 
to  the  apostles  indicates  the  same  truth,  where  our  Lord  says — '  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  in  the  regeneration,  ye  also''  (that 
is,  ye  who  have  followed  me  now,)  shall  sit  upon  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel/  The  Greek  here  is  kv  rrj  -naXtyyeveaia,  or  the 
age  thus  delineated.  'And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven, 
saying,  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God,  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.'  Now  this  promise  made 
to  the  apostles,  of  sitting  upon  thrones  in  the  regeneration  or  restora- 
tion of  all  things,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Kevelation,  where  Christ  is  de- 
scribed as  descending  from  heaven  to  his  redeemed  and  ransomed 
people.  In  Daniel  it  is  thus  described — 'I  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before 
him.  And  there  was  given  unto  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom, that  all  people,  nations  and  languages,  should  serve  him.' "  (S.  T., 
pp.  122-123.) 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  any  one  of  these 
passages,  or  in  all  of  them  taken  together,  the  least  tendency 
to  disprove  the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  pleading.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's  comments  leave  this  point  wholly  untouched.  Whatever 
may  be  the  dignity  to  which  the  apostles  are  to  be  advanced, 
we  know  not  how  it  follows  that  the  world  is  never  to  be  con- 
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verted.  According  to  Dr.  Cumming,  their  advancement  is 
connected,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  passage  which  he  has 
quoted  from  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and 
the  passage  in  Daniel  relates  to  the  same  period.  K  this  is 
correct,  no  one  of  these  passages  can  have  any  possible  bearing 
on  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  For  the  mere  reading  of 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters  of  the  Revelation  will 
make  it  evident  that  the  reign  of  the  martyrs,  or  the  general 
prevalence  of  piety  among  mortal  men,  foretold  in  the  former 
chapter,  is  to  pass  away,  before  the  introduction  of  the  state 
of  things  described  in  the  passage  quoted  by  our  author  from 
the  latter.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  unless  Dr.  C.  has  misinter- 
preted these  texts,  they  prove  nothing  against  our  doctrine; 
and  this  being  evident,  we  have  no  occasion  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  his  interpretation.    He  adds : 

"The  second  coming  of  Christ  is  also  referred  to  in  such  texts  as 
these — '  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him.* 
He  shall  come  '  as  the  lightning  shineth  from  the  east  to  the  west.' 
According  to  the  theory  that  the  millennium  precedes  Christ's  advent, 
it  ought  to  be,  *as  the  light  shineth  from  the  east  to  the  west;'  but  it 
is  not  the  growing  light,  but  Hhe  lightning  flash,' — instant — unex- 
pected. So  shall  it  be  with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  the 
prophet  Zechariah,  sixth  chapter,  we  read — 'Behold  the  man  whose 
name  is  The  Branch  ;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he 
shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord :  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his 
throne;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne;  and  the  counsel  of 
peace  shall  be  upon  them  both.'  And  again,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Zechariah,  at  the  ninth  verse — '  And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over 
all  the  earth:  in  that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.' 
So,  also, — '  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Grod :  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ; 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.'  But  some  say,  these  predic- 
tions of  the  advent  of  Christ  may  be  legitimately  construed  as  purely 
spiritual.  I  would  ask  of  those  who  think  so — Is  there  a  promise  in 
the  whole  Bible  that  Christ  will  come  personally  ?  If  you  insist  upon 
these  prophecies  being  figurative  only,  or  spiritual,  and  not  literal,  then 
there  is  not  a  text  in  the  whole  Word  of  Grod  that  will  satisfy  you  that 
Christ  will  personally  come  at  all.  Consequently,  the  texts  I  have 
read  do  not  denote  a  spiritual,  but  a  personal  advent."  (S.  T.,  pp. 
123-124.) 
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Tlie  objection  drawn  from  the  suddenness  of  our  Saviour's 
second  advent  was  considered  in  a  former  article.  Apart  from 
this,  we  can  find  nothing  in  ail  or  any  of  these  texts  which 
presents  the  least  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  world  is  to  be  converted.  Surely  Dr.  C.  does 
not  charge  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  with  denying  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  come,  literally  and  in  glory,  to  judge  the 
world.  Some  of  these  texts  unquestionably  relate  to  that 
event;  some  of  them — the  two  quoted  from  Zechariah,  for  ex- 
ample,— we  think,  do  not.  But  suppose  them  all  to  relate  to 
it,  they  furnish  no  plausible  objection  to  the  doctrine  for  which 
we  plead;  for  the  subject  is  entirely  distinct. 

All  Dr.  Cumming's  objections,  we  believe,  have  now  been 
examined ;  and,  we  think,  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  none 
of  them  are  entitled  to  the  least  weight ;  the  evidence  that  the 
world  is  to  be  converted,  remains  unimpaired ;  our  author  has 
adduced  nothing  which  has  the  least  legitimate  tendency  to 
create  a  doubt.  But  there  is  another  view  of  his  theory,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures  afford  us  as  much  reason  to 
expect  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  to  expect  that  a  better 
state  of  things  than  now  exists  will  ever  take  place  among 
mortal  men.  Hence  Dr.  Gumming  is  compelled  to  refer  every 
text  which  predicts  a  better  state  of  things,  to  what  is  to  take 
place  among  the  saints  after  their  resurrection.  A  full  ex- 
posure of  the  absurdities  into  which  he  has  thus  been  betrayed 
would  be,  in  some  respects,  the  best  possible  refutation  of  his 
theory.  For  example :  Those  who  have  read  the  former  part 
of  this  review,  cannot  have  forgotten  the  terrible  assault  which, 
according  to  him,  the  saints  are  to  suffer  long  after  their  resur- 
rection. This  monstrous  absurdity  resulted  naturally,  perhaps 
necessarily,  from  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Eevelation  with  his  general  system.  A  few  more  examples 
shall  now  be  exhibited : 

"At  that  day,  the  promises  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth, 
as  these  are  enunciated  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  shall  all  be  realized. 
*  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come,'  he  says,  *  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in 
the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ele- 
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ments  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth,  also,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.     Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  things 
shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness ;  looking  for,  and  hasting  to,  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?    Nevertheless  we,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.'     What 
promise  is  this  ?     That  promise  which  Peter  recognised,  which  is  still 
unspent,  but  which  Peter  believed  to  be  reserved  for  the  future,  is  con- 
tained in  the  sixty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  at  the  seventeenth  verse,, 
where  we  have  the  promise  given  in  full,  graphic,  eloquent  and  ex- 
pressive terms :  *  For,  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.     But  be 
ye  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create;  for,  behold,  I  create 
Jerusalem" — in  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth — a  rejoicing,  and  her 
people  a  joy.     And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my  people; 
and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice 
of  crying.     There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an 
old   man  that   hath  not  filled  his  days;  for  the  child  shall   die  an 
hundred  years  old;  but  the  sinner,  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall 
be  accursed.'     Whether  that  relates  to  the  millennial  state,  prior  to 
this  continuity  of  it,  which  is  to  last  for  ever,  it  is  diflEicult  to  say ;  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  translated  figuratively,  meaning  that,  in  this  future 
state,  there  shall  be  no  death  at  all.     Some  have  supposed  that,  in  the 
millennium  state,  the  first  thousand  years  of  it,  there  will  he  deaths. 
I  cannot  see  how  this  is  possible  among  the  people  of  Grod ;  they  are  in 
their  resurrection  bodies.     If  death  takes  place,  it  must  be  among 
those  who  are  spoken  of  as  at  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  uncon- 
verted and  unsanctified,  called  Gog  and  Magog,  who  rise  up  at  the  end, 
in  rebellion  against  the  saints  and  the  people  of  the  Most  High.     But 
I  incline  to  take  the  language  as  figurative  in  this  part:  "They  shall 
build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them.     They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they 
shall  not  plant  and  another  eat.'     It  is  said  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse,— 
'Before  they  call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet   speaking  I 
will  hear.     The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  dwell  together,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock,  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat. 
They  shall   not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the 
Lord.'     Nobody  can  assert  that   this  has  been  fulfilled.     No  era  that 
has  occurred  from  the  day  when  Isaiah  uttered  this — that  is,  700  years 
before  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  present  moment — can  be   said  with 
any  propriety  to  have  been  even  an  approximation  to  this  glowing  pro- 
phecy— no  such  era  has  ever  yet  taken  place ;  and  we  are  sure  it  had 
not  taken  place  before  Peter's  days,  for  he  says — '  We,  according  to  his 
promise, — the  promise  we  have  just  seen — 'look  for  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.     That  promise,  therefore, 
relates  to  a  future,  in  which  everything  shall  be  actually  fulfilled.     That 
there  are  dijG&culties  connected  with  every  view  of  unfulfidled  prophecy 
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it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose;  so  there  are  in  every  other  inter- 
pretation. The  question  is,  in  which  view  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
difficulty?  On  the  side  of  those  who  believe  the  millennium  is  to  be  a 
mere  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  existing  age,  to  be  followed  by 
the  last  judgment,  it  does  look  as  if  the  difficulties  were  insurmount- 
able;  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  to 
be  pre-millennial,  there  are  difficulties,  no  doubt,  but  these  are  few 
in  comparison  with  those  that  cling  to  the  other  view."  (S.  T.,  pp. 
24^-252.) 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
examine  attentively  tlie  whole  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
question — Isaiah  65  :  lY-25.  A  mind  not  pre-occupied  with  a 
favorite  theory,  would  at  once  conclude  that  there  is  here  some 
reference,  at  least,  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  take  place 
among  mortal  men,  and,  of  course,  before  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  Among  the  particulars  included  in  the  description 
ar^  the  following:  Tlie  continuation  of  the  species  by  natural 
generation — "They  are  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  (md  ihei/r  off- 
spring with  them. — Secular  occupations,  such  as  building  and 
planting.  "  They  shall  huild  houses^  and  inhabit  them ;  a/nd 
they  shall  pla/nt  vineyards^  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them." — ^The 
mixture  of  the  wicked  with  the  righteous. — ^Temporal  death. 
The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old'j  hut  the  sirwiers^  heing 
cm  hundred  years  old^  shall  he  accursed.  But  Dr.  Gumming 
adopts  a  different  view;  his  system  makes  it  indispensable. 
His  first  remark,  after  quoting  the  former  part  of  the  passage, 
is  very  extraordinary.  We  allude  to  the  sentence  beginning 
with  the  words — "  Whether  that  relates  to  the  millennial  state, 
prior  to  this  continuity  of  it,  which  is  to  last  forever,"  (fee.  He 
believes,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  there  will  be  no  millen- 
nium prior  to  the  resurrection '  of  the  just.  Here,  then,  he 
assumes  that  glorified  saints  are  to  experience  two  millennial 
states,  of  which  the  first  is  to  come  to  an  end,  but  the  second 
"is  to  last  forever."  He  does,  indeed,  admit  a  difficulty  in 
applying  the  distinction  to  this  particular  passage  of  Scripture ; 
but  the  distinction  itself  he  assumes  without  either  explana- 
tion, argument,  or  apparent  hesitation — just  as  if  it  were  uni- 
versally recognised  as  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  For 
ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  have  no  conception  of  an  eternal 
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millennium,  and  can  attach  no  idea  to  the  term  millennium, 
when  thus  qualified.  Since,  however,  Dr.  C.  will  have  two 
millenniums,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  change  the 
time  of  the  first,  placing  it  hefore  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
Tliis,  we  think,  would  set  him  right  on  the  subject  now  under 
discussion. 

On  the  grounds  of  this  distinction,  he  represents  it  as  difii- 
cult  to  say,  whether  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah  relates  to 
the  first  millennium  or  the  second.  This  point,  indeed,  he 
leaves  undecided ;  but  maintains  that,  on  the  latter  supposition, 
the  words — "  The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old^"*  mean 
*'that  in  this  future  state  there  shall  be  no  death  at  all."  At 
any  rate,  he  is  fully  committed  to  the  idea,  that  this  is  an  ad- 
missible interpretation. 

Paul,  in  one  place,  uses  the  expression :  That  sin^  hy  the  com- 
iTumdment^  might  hecome  exceeding  sinful  i  on  which  some  one 
remarks — "  When  we  speak  of  a  treacherous  person,  we  call 
him  Judas;  and  when  we  speak  of  Judas,  we  call  him  a  devil; 
but  we  must  stop  here,  because  there  is  no  worse  character 
with  whom  the  devil  can  be  compared.  Even  so,  Paul  could 
think  of  no  worse  thing  with  which  to  compare  sin;  and, 
therefore,  contented  himself  with  pronouncing  it  exceeding 
sinful.  This  interpretation  involves  us  in  a  like  difficulty. 
We  know  of  no  grosser  absurdity,  and,  therefore,  can  only  say 
that  it  is  exceedingly  ahsurd.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a 
formal  refutation,  because  no  consequence  which  might  be  con- 
ceived to  flow  from  it,  would  be  more  shocking  to  common 
sense  than  the  original  proposition.  To  say  that  one  shall  die 
an  hundred  years  old,  it  seems,  may  mean  that  he  shall  never 
die  at  all.  That  is,  a  hundred  years  may  mean  eternity  '^  and 
when  God  told  Abraham  that  hie  seed  should  be  in  bondage 
four  hundred  years,  the  patriarch  might  reasonably  have  con- 
cluded that  they  were  to  remain  in  bondage  four  eternities. 
On  this  principle,  a  man  might  assert  the  eternity  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  saying, — "  God  lives  a  hundred 
years^  and  the  soul  will  live  a  hundred  years.^"^ 

It  will  not  be  well  for  Dr.  Gumming  to  communicate  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Universalists.    They  may  make  a  very  bad  use  of 
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it.  If  to  say  that  a  thing  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  may  mean  that  it  shall  never  take  place  at  all ;  then,  the 
declaration  that  a  thing  shall  never  take  place  at  all,  may  mean 
that  it  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years — "  he 
that  believeth  not,  shall  not  see  life,"  may  mean,  he  shall  see 
it  at  the  close  of  a  hundred  years.  At  this  rate,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  assert^  (to  say  nothing  of  proving,)  the  eternity 
of  future  punishment,  or,  indeed,  the  eternity  of  anytl>ing  else. 

But  Dr.  Gumming  thinks  that,  if  this  sentence  is  a  predic- 
tion of  temporal  death,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  wicked  ex- 
clusively. This  is  an  indispensable  requirement  of  his  general 
system,  as  it  is  certain  the  righteous  will  not  be  liable  to  death 
after  their  resurrection.  But  this  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The 
distinction  is  clearly  marked  between  the  wicked  and  others 
who  are  to  die.  "  The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ; 
but  the  sinner,  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall  be  accursed." 
It  is  as  plain  as  language  can  make  it,  that  the  sinner,  who 
shall  be  accursed,  is  here  distinguished  from  others  who  shall 
die.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  twenty-second  verse— 
"For  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and 
mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.  Here  is 
a  promise  of  a  long  life,  but  still  a  life  that  shall  come  to  an 
end.  The  days  of  a  tree  are  not  endless ;  nor  can  the  phrase, 
"  as  the  days  of  a  tree^"^  mean  eternity.  Moreover,  the  refer- 
ence cannot  be  to  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  from  the 
righteous,  especially  after  the  resurrection  of  the  latter;  for 
God  describes  the  people  meant,  as  "mj^  jpeojple^"^  and  ''''mine 
elect P 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  one  of  the  interpreta- 
tions between  which  Dr.  C.  declines  making  a  choice,  the 
saints,  after  their  resurrection,  are  to  be  fellow-inhabitants  of 
the  globe  with  sinners,  still  unsanctified  and  in  their  mortal 
state — the  Gog  and  Magog,  who  are  to  make  the  attack  fore- 
told in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation.  But  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Revelation,  (as  quoted  in  the  former  part  of 
this  review,)  he  has  told  us  that  this  attack  is  to  be  made  by 
the  wicked,  ''''raised  at  the  close  of  the  millennium.''^  "We 
presume  he  does  not  think  that  the  wicked,  after  their  resur- 
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rection,  will  be  liable  to  temporal  death— at  least,  he  would  not 
apply  to  them,  in  connexion  with  that  period,  the  prediction — 
The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old. 

Nor  would  a  retraction  of  the  opinion  just  alluded  to  suffice 
to  reconcile  him  with  himself.  He  has  repeatedly  stated  that, 
during  the  millennium,  there  will  be  neither  sin  nor  sinners  on 
earth.     The  following  is  a  specimen: 

"After  this  resurrection" — of  the  just — "has  taken  place,  the  mil- 
lennium will  begin;  for  a  thousand  years  Satan  will  be  chained,  all  the 
powers — the  Satanic  powers — that  have  tempted  mankind,  will  be  re- 
pressed during  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  the  earth  shall  be  the 
holy  platform,  the  consecrated  temple — the  altar  ground  on  which  the 
congregated  saints  in  their  resurrection  bodies,  free  from  all  sin,  shall 
worship  and  adore  the  Lord.  Every  flower  that  decks  the  earth  shall 
reflect  the  splendor  and  send  up,  as  incense,  the  fragrance  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness;  every  sound  in  creation — the  chime  of  waves,  the 
breath  of  winds,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  song  of  birds,  the  lowing  of 
cattle — shall  lose  the  minor  sound  that  now  runs  through  them  all,  and, 
with  Christ  for  their  key-note,  shall  be  woven  into  the  harmony  of  a 
happy  universe ;  every  mind  shall  be  light,  every  heart  love,  and  every 
tongue  shall  be  praise."  (L.  R.,  p.  457.) 

And  yet,  in  connexion  with  the  same  period,  he  tells  us  of 
^'  those  who  are  spoken  of  at  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  un- 
converted and  unsanctified." 

But  the  author  not  only  contradicts  himself;  he  contradicts 
the  Bible.  He  gives  it  as  at  least  a  probable  supposition,  that 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  to  inhabit  the  globe  together, 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  former.  Compare  this  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Son  of  God — ''As,  therefore,  the  tares  are 
gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of 
this  world.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  olfend,  and 
them  which  do  iniquity ;  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of 
fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall 
the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father."  (Matt.  13 :  40-42.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Gumming  assumes  that  the  ex- 
clusive reference  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah,  is  to  a  state 
of  things  subsequent  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  In  order 
to  sustain  this  assumption,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  resort- 
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ing  to  two  theories,  and  maintaining  that  both  of  them  are  ad- 
missible, and  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  true — the  one 
is,  that  the  declaration,  'Hhe  child  shall  die  a/n  hundred  yea/rs 
old,^^  means,  "there  shall  be  no  death  at  all;"  the  other,  that 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  inhabit  the  globe  together 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  former,  the  righteous  being  in  their 
immortal,  and  the  wicked  in  their  mortal  state.  The  former  of 
these  theories  is  simply  absurd ;  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
contradicted  by  Dr.  Gumming,  and  contradicted  by  the 
Saviour. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Peter  alludes  to  this  passage  when  he 
says — "We,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  Does  not 
this  prove  that  the  passage  can  have  no  reference  to  what  is  to 
take  place  among  mortal  men  ?  "We  answer,  by  no  means. 
In  prophecy,  two  subjects  are  often  blended  on  account  of 
their  analogy — in  other  words,  expressions  are  applied,  in  a 
lower  sense,  to  one  person  or  event,  which  can  find  their  full 
accomplishment  only  in  some  other  person  or  event ;  and  every 
such  prediction  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  both  its  lower  and  its  higher 
sense.  For  example:  In  2d  Samuel  7:  12-14,  God  says  to 
DaVid — "And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee  which  shall 
proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom 
for  ever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he 
commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men."  Unquestionably  the 
primary  reference  of  this  passage  is  to  Solomon ;  and  it  con- 
tains expressions  which,  we  presume,  no  Christian  will  think  of 
applying  to  the  Redeemer.  But  here  we  find  the  words — "Z 
will  he  his  father ^  a/nd  he  shall  he  m/y  sonf  and  in  Hebrews 
1 :  5,  these  are  quoted,  and  applied  to  Christ,  in  proof  of  his 
immeasurable  superiority  over  the  angels.  In  a  lower  sense, 
then,  they  are  applied  to  Solomon,  as  a  type  of  Christ ;  in  the 
fulness  of  their  meaning,  they  apply  to  Christ  alone.  We 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  passage  before  us.  The 
promise  of  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  can  find  its  full 
accomplishment  only  in  the  heavenly  state ;  and,  in  this  sense, 
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it  is  alluded  to  by  Peter ;  but  Isaiah  applies  the  expression, 
figuratively,  and  on  grounds  of  analogy,  to  a  state  of  things 
which  is  to  take  place  among  mortal  men.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  applicable  to  some 
texts  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  mentioned. 
We  will  trouble  our  readers  with  but  one  extract  more : 

"When  that  day  comes,  every  service  shall,  also,  be  *  Holiness  to 
th€  Lord.'  Man's  labor  shall  be  like  Adam's  in  Paradise,  refreshment 
and  joy — our  life  shall  be  a  ceaseless  liturgy — our  labor  shall  be  a  holy 
oflFering — our  conversation  instinct  with  the  purest  and  the  noblest 
thoughts — the  present  shall  be  all  peace,  the  future  shall  be  bright  as 
hope,  the  review  of  the  past  shall  only  give  us  thankfulness,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  future  shall  only  give  us  joy.  In  that  day,  when  all 
things  are  re-instated  and  restored — in  the  millennium  era — there  may 
be  all  that  we  now  have,  but  disinfected,  purified,  ennobled,  invested 
with  a  grandeur  and  a  magnificence  of  which  we  have  no  conception 
now.  The  sower  may  still  sow,  but  in  sure  hope.  The  reaper  may 
still  reap,  but  in  ecstacy  and  joy.  We  must  not  etherealize  the  future; 
we  are  to  have  bodies,  though  resurrection  bodies;  we  are  to  live  upon 
this  orb,  though  a  re-baptized  and  regenerated  orb;  we  shall  be  men  as 
we  are  now;  and  much,  perhaps,  that  science  discloses,  that  genius 
strikes  out,  that  we  regard  as  our  privileges,  our  blessings,  the  elements 
of  our  greatness,  may,  being  purified  and  consecrated,  and  having 
stamped  upon  them,  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord,'  continue  in  the  beautiful 
age  that  is  to  come;  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  reign  on  Mount 
Zion,  and  shine  before  his  ancients  gloriously." 

"In  that  day  every  house  and  dwelling  shall  no  more  be  common 
and  profane,  but  *  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  The  head  of  the  house  shall 
be  the  high  priest,  to  oflFer  up  the  prayers  and  the  praises  of  the  group 
that  is  around  him.  Wherever  smoke  ascends,  or  a  heart  beats,  or  a 
family  congregates,  shall  be  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  Daily  bread  shall 
be  eaten  like  sacramental  bread;  the  table  of  Grod's  providence  shall  be 
as  holy  as  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  the  church  shall  be  in  the  house,  and 
the  house  shall  be  in  the  church;  and  the  humblest  furniture  within 
shall  be  holy  as  the  ark,  beautiful  as  the  cherubim  and  the  glory  that 
was  between ;  for  on  the  very  '  bells  of  the  horses,'  and  the  humblest 
furniture  of  the  humblest  household,  shall  be  inscribed  what  shall  be 
struck  into  its  very  nature — 'Holiness  to  the  Lord."  (S.  T.,  pp. 
231-233.) 

All  this  is  eloquent  and  beautiful ;  and,  a  few  particulars  ex- 
cepted, it  accords  well  with  our  conceptions  of  a  converted 
world.  But  our  author  refers  the  whole  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  he  gives  it  as  a  description  of 
the  state  of  glorified  saints.     On  what  authority,  then,  does  he 
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connect  families  and  heads  of  families  with  that  state  %  Fami- 
lies and  heads  of  families  pre-suppose  marriage ;  and  m  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry ^  nor  are  given  in  marriage  P 
It  seems,  too,  that  glorified  saints  will  have  need  for  sowing, 
reaping,  horses,  bells,  household  furniture,  &c.,  &c.  We  will 
not  argue  this  point.  Sober-minded  Christians  will  think  it 
quite  enough,  that  the  system  leads  to  such  a  conclusion.  They 
know  that  the  Bible  is  not  intended  to  make  known  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  future  state,  and  that  its  teachings 
imply  that  those  circumstances  differ  widely  from  all  that  we 
have  as  yet  experienced,  and,  from  all  of  which,  at  present, 
we  can  form  a  distinct  conception. 

Dr.  Gumming,  >ve  have  seen,  has  labored  very  hard  to 
explain  the  Bible  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not  predict  the 
conversion  of  the  world ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  found  it 
indispensable  to  adopt  the  following  opinions : 

1.  When  it  is  said,  in  Scripture,  the  child  shall  die  an  hun- 
dred yea/rs  old^  the  language  may,  by  an  admissible  interpreta- 
tion, be  understood  to  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  death  at  all. 

2.  The  saints,  after  their  resurrection,  may  be  inhabitants  of 
the  same  world  with  unsanctified  and  unconverted  sinners,  still 
in  their  mortal  state ;  and  they  will  actually  be  so,  unless  what 
has  just  been  mentioned  as  an  admissible  interpretation  be,  in 
fact,  a  true  interpretation. 

3.  Glorified  saints  will  still  have  need  for  those  secular  em- 
ployments— agriculture,  for  example, — which  are  necessary  to 
our  subsistence  in  the  present  state. 

4.  There  will  be  among  them  families  and  heads  of  families. 

5.  Long  after  their  resurrection,  they  are  to  be  assailed  by 
innumerable  enemies,  brought  into  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril,  and  preserved  from  destruction  by  nothing  short  of  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  God. 

Were  these  the  mere  fancies  of  a  visionary,  we  should  have 
passed  them  over  in  silence.  We  regard  them  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  They  are  legitimate  results  of  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Bible  by  one  whose  prejudices  will  not  permit  him  to 
find  any  promise  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  in  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Gumming  has  attained,  as  he  richly  deserves,  a  place 
15 
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among  the  first  religious  writers  of  the  age.  His  reputation 
warrants  a  presumption,  that  he  has  done  justice  to  the  cause 
he  has  attempted  to  defend.  We  think  he  has.  In  discussing 
other  suhjects,  he  has  been  led  to  notice  texts  which,  taken  in 
their  obvious  import,  teach  that,  before  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  the  moral  state  of  the  world  is  to  become  better 
than  it  now  is.  To  these  texts  his  general  theory  required  him 
to  assign  some  other  meaning ;  and  thus  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  most  of  the  extravagances  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
He  has  interpreted  Scripture  absurdly ;  but  it  was  because  he 
has  adopted  an  unscriptural  theory. 

This  discussion  has  grown  to  a  length  which  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate ;  and  yet  we  are  far  from  having  said  all  that  we 
originally  intended  to  say.  We  should  like  to  point  out  the 
practical  tendencies  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  world  is  to  be 
converted.  We  should  like,  too,  to  show  how  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate some  other  precious  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel.  Perhaps 
we  may  find  some  future  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
these  topics.  For  the  present,  we  will  not  trespass  further  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers.  * 


ARTICLE    VI. 


CHRISTIANITY- 


A  DISCIPLINARY  ELEMENT  IN  AN 
EDUCATION. 


It  is  a  very  prevalent,  but  very  erroneous  impression,  that 
religion  is  valuable  only  as  a  preparation  for  another  world. 
Some,  however,  admit  that  it  has  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
what  may  strictly  be  termed  our  temporal  interests,  in  that  it 
restrains  vice  and  strengthens  patience.  But  valuable  as  Bible 
religion  is  in  these  respects,  yet  there  is  still  another,  superior 
to  the  last,  and  inferior  only  to  the  first,  that  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently appreciated — we  refer  to  Christianity  as  a  disci^li/n" 
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ary  element  in  an  education — which  it  shall  be  our  humble 
effort,  in  some  degree,  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  in  the  present 
article. 

The  human  mind  is  composed  of — or  rather  is,  characterized 
by  a  certain  number  of  capacities  called  faculties — such  as 
memory,  reason,  judgment,  imagination,  taste,  &c.  No  edu- 
cation is  perfect  in  which  all  these  faculties  are  not  equally 
and  proportionately  developed.  If,  for  example,  the  memory 
be  developed  to  the  neglect  of  reason  and  judgment — as  ig 
done  to  a  lamentable  degree  by  the  wide-spread  use  of  a 
certain  class  of  "labor-saving"  school  books,  in  which  science 
is  reduced  to  a  catechism,  so  that  the  only  essential  qualifi- 
cation of  a  teacher  is  to  be  able  to  read  in  order  to  ask  the 
questions,  and  the  only  required  proficiency  of  the  scholar  is 
to  have  memorized  the  answers ! — there  is  a  want  of  mental 
harmony — there  is  something  like  intellectual  distortion.  Or, 
if  imagination  be  unduly  indulged  without  a  corresponding 
cultivation  of  taste — as  is  done  by  indiscriminate  novel- 
readers,  and  devourers  of  silly  fiction — its  creations  will 
become  grotesque  and  morbid,  and  its  influence,  which  is 
powerful  upon  mental  action,  will  be  obstructive.  Hence  a 
perfect  education  requires  all  the  mental  faculties  to  be  equally 
and  proportionately  developed  in  order  to  mental  symmetry* 

Some  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  calculated  to  culti- 
vate one  class  of  faculties,  some  another.  The  pure  Mathe- 
matics, for  example,  cultivate  the  powers  of  attention  and 
mental  concentration — Metaphysics,  the  reasoning  faculties — 
Languages  and  History,  the  memory — and  the  Belles  Lettres,  the 
taste,  or  assthetic  faculties.  But  something  is  still  wanting — 
the  noblest  constituents  of  the  soul  are  yet  dormant.  Man's 
moral  faculties  and  genuine  afi[ections  remain  undrawn  out ; 
and  will  so  remain  till  religion — and  by  religion  we  mean 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  Bible — becomes  the  magnet 
that  will  draw  out  and  cultivate  these  noblest  ingredients  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  being — we  say  noblest^  from  the  fact, 
that  they  elevate  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
become  the  ties  and  tendrils  that  attach  our  souls  to  the  throne 
of  God,  and  assert  our  kindredship  to  Divinity ! 
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We  liave,  'tis  true,  what  are  strictly  earthly  affections,  which 
are  drawn  out  and  cultivated  by  the  earthly  circumstances  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed — such,  for  example,  as  pa- 
ternal and  filial  affection,  conjugal  love,  pity,  sympathy,  and 
such  like,  which  many  mistake  for  piety.  These,  however,  are 
earthly  affections,  developed  by  earthly  things,  and  designed 
for  our  earthly  existence,  and  may  belong  to  the  brute  heart, 
for  ought  we  know,  as  well  as  to  man.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, the  distinguishing  and  ennobling  lineaments  of  soul,  that 
elevate  the  mind  of  man  infinitely  above  mere  earthly  things— 
these,  as  already  intimated,  can  be  drawn  out  and  properly 
cultivated  only  by  religion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  edu- 
cation is  perfect  in  which  the  religious  constituents  of  our 
nature  have  not  been  developed  pari  jpassu^  with  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind — and  that  no  system  of  mental  training 
is  complete  that  does  not  embody  Christianity  as  a  disciplinary 
element. 

1.  This  it  becomes,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  influence  in 
training  the  mind  to  that  most  difficult,  and  yet  most  essential 
of  all  mental  accomplishments — abstract  thought  and  reason- 
ing. This  is  the  first  step  towards  that  species  of  mental  action 
that  distinguishes  the  cultivated  from  the  uncultivated  classes. 
So  far  as  the  mere  exercise  of  the  senses  is  concerned,  all 
stand  on  the  same  level,  and,  indeed,  not  much  above  the  brute 
beast — because  all  can  see  and  hear,  and  taste  and  smell,  and 
feel — and,  in  this  respect,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and  the 
free,  except  that  some  may  survey  wider  fields  than  others,  and 
therefore  may  possess  a  larger  stock  of  ideas  derived  from 
sensible  objects.  It  is  the  power  of  abstract  thought  that 
makes  the  great  difference.  Tliis  is  difficult  to  attain — it  is 
hard  to  wean  the  mind  from  its  first  sources  of  nutriment — 
sensible  things.  Religion,  however,  is  admirably  calculated, 
and  tends  to  effect  this  object.  All  its  truths  are  invisible  to, 
and  unperceived  by,  the  bodily  senses,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 
God  is  invisible,  the  soul  is  invisible,  the  spiritual  world 
is  invisible,  moral  qualities  are  invisible,  even  heaven  must 
be  realized  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  abstraction.     The 
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first  thing,  therefore,  a  child  thinks  of,  independent  of  the 
aid  of  the  senses,  is  God,  heaven,  and  the  spiritual  world; 
hence  the  great  value  of  religious  ideas  in  an  education,  in 
order  to  discipline  the  mind  to  that  most  indispensable  of  all 
mental  attainments — the  power  of  abstract  thouglit  and  rea- 
soning. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  eminently 
disciplinary,  in  that  its  truths  transcend  the  grasp  of  human 
minds, — and,  we  might  add,  of  angelic  minds,  also, — fully  to 
comprehend  them.  They  constantly  stimulate  the  mind  to  re- 
newed exertion,  whereby  it  constantly  gains  new  strength  and 
additional  power !  We  are  told  in  ancient  story  of  Milo,  the 
celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona,  in  Italy,  who  could  carry  an  ox 
on  his  shoulders,  and  kill  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist; 
that  he  gained  his  prodigious  strength  by  constantly  increasing, 
in  a  small  degree,  the  weight  of  each  succeeding  burden  that 
he  bore.  That,  in  the  case  of  the  ox,  he  began  by  lifting  the 
calf  when  it  was  but  a  day  old,  and  repeated  the  act  every 
day  until  it  was  a  fully  grown  ox  I  Thus  his  strength  grew,  as 
the  burden  increased  in  weight,  by  exertion.  Thus  the  mind 
of  man  also  grows  in  strength  and  power,  by  repeated  exer- 
tion, and  constantly  grappling  with  ideas  a  little  beyond  its 
present  intellectual  ability.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that 
when  a  truth  or  an  idea  has  once  been  fully  grasped  by  the 
mind,  it  ceases  any  more  to  expand  or  strengthen  it.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  learning  "  the  multiplication  table,"  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  constantly  strengthening  until  the  labor  is  accom- 
plished— then  nothing  is  gained  by  simply  repeating  over  and 
over  again  what  is  already  mastered.  If  the  mind  would 
continue  to  expand  and  strengthen,  it  must  continue  to  labor. 
This  constant  tax  upon  thought  is  imposed  by  the  religion  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  confessed  that  this  disciplinary  efifect  upon  the  mind  is 
produced  by  any  and  all  the  human  sciences  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  for  a  certain  time,  and  only  for  a  certain  time.  All 
can  understand  the  illustration  of  the  "multiplication  table." 
At  first  it  is  disciplinary,  but  after  it  is  completely  memorized, 
it  ceases  to  be  so  any  longer.     The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
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any  other  human  science — even  of  Astronomy,  the  greatest  and 
sublimest.  For  after  the  astronomer  has  once  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  laws  and  machinery  of  the  stellar  worlds,  the  simple 
multiplication  of  worlds  and  systems  of  precisely  the  same 
sort,  and  governed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  ceases  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  or  to  he  disciplinary,  any  more  than  counting  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore  would  be !  But  not  so  with  the  thoughts 
and  themes  presented  to  mental  view  by  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  These,  into  which  angels  desire  to  look,  multiply  end- 
lessly !  The  standards  of  intellectual  gradation,  contained  in 
Christianity,  are  infinite !  Infinite  power — infinite  goodness — 
infinite  wisdom — infinite  justice — infinite  holiness — infinite 
truth — an  infinite  God — an  infinite  Saviour — an  immortal  ex- 
istence— an  eternity  of  duration!  Themes  ever  developing, 
ever  unfolding ! — themes  the  most  incomprehensible,  and  yet 
the  most  exciting! — that  ever  rise  above  the  power  of  the 
mind,  yet  ever  beckon  it  on  to  renewed  exertion !  Like  the 
swelling  ocean,  whose  surges  are  rolled  against  its  own  rocky 
battlements — the  higher  they  reach,  like  the  pendulum,  the 
farther  back  they  recede,  but  to  renew  the  charge  with  in- 
creased volume  and  power!  The  more  the  sanctified  mind 
knows  of  God,  the  more  it  wants  to  know,  and  the  more  it  is 
capable  of  knowing.  Therefore,  we  hesitate  not  to  afiirm,  that 
there  is  no  science,  theme  or  thing,  in  all  the  wide  universe  of 
God  so  well  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind,  expand  and 
strengthen  its  powers,  and  restore  it  to  its  primeval  excellence 
as  Bible  religion! 

3.  But,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  part  of  an  edu- 
cation— certainly  that  which  is  most  conducive  to  our  enjoy- 
ments, purely  of  a  temporal  kind — consists  in  the  proper 
development  and  cultivation  of  taste^  or  the  aisthetic  capacities 
of  the  soul.  In  a  world  of  so  much  beauty  and  sublimity,  not- 
withstanding it  bears  the  marks  of  God's  curse,  pronounced  on 
account  of  sin — associated  with  beings  like  ourselves,  still 
retaining  some  traces  of  angelic  nature,  in  spite  of  the  blight 
of  depravity  with  which  it  is  sadly  maiTed ;  and,  coming  fre- 
quently in  contact  with  the  fine  arts — products  of  human  ad- 
vancement and  civilization — we  should  be  cut  off  from  a  very 
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pure  and  high  degree  of  earthly  enjoyment  in  the  absence  of  a 
developed  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  taste  is  developed  and  cultivated  by  being  conversant 
witli  obj  ects  of  taste — -that  is,  with  sublime  and  beautiful,  pure 
and  elegant  things,  in  the  natural,  moral  and  intellectual 
world — such  as  the  beautiful  landscape — the  sublime  moun- 
tains— the  majestic  water-fall — the  starry  heavens — the  culti- 
vated fields — the  elaborate  flower  garden — the  graceful  temple 
— the  finished  sculpture — the  elegant  painting — the  sweet 
music — the  harmonious  concert — the  thrilling  poem — the 
moving  eloquence — the  sports  of  innocence — the  reflection  of 
purity,  of  charity,  of  fortitude,  of  courage,  &c.,  from  human 
character — all  which  tend  to  develope  and  refine  the  mind, 
and  thus  capacitate  it  for  the  purest  and  highest  enjoyment 
that  strictly  belongs  to  earth. 

But  all  these  things  combined  are  not  equal  in  producing 
this  effect  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  alone. 

1.  What  object  in  all  the  universe  so  pure,  so  perfect,  so 
beautiful,  so  sublime,  so  high,  so  holy,  so  well  calculated  to 
refine  and  ennoble  the  mind,  as  the  person,  life  and  character 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Do  we  visit  the  galleries  of  Florence 
to  see  the  "  Yenus  de  Medici?"  Do  we  tread  the  corridors  of 
the  Vatican  to  behold  the  "Apollo  Bel videre?"  Do  we  fre- 
quent  the  halls  of  statuary  and  painting  to  contemplate  the 
"master  pieces"  of  famous  artists,  whose  wonderful  powers 
consisted  in  expressing  upon  canvass,  or  in  marble,  the  attri- 
butes of  human  perfection?  Do  we  read  the  grand  efforts  of 
poets,  orators  and  dramatists,  in  their  attempts  to  depict  a 
perfect  character — and  all  for  the  improvement  of  our  taste 
and  the  refinement  of  our  minds  ?  How  much  more  effectu- 
ally is  this  end  accomplished  by  the  careful  study  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Gospel — in  whose  noble  person  were  combined  the  attributes 
of  humanity  with  the  perfections  of  Divinity — holy,  yet  coU' 
descending — powerful,  yet  submissive — wise,  yet  patient  with 
others'  ignorance — immaculate,  yet  indulgent — infinitely  above 
all  sin,  yet  not  above  associating  with  sinners — persecuted,  yet 
forgiving — "reviled,  yet  he  reviled  not  again!"    As  a  char- 
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acter,  what  can  be  more  beautiful? — how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  thing  more  lovely  ? 

But  as  an  actor — in  walking  on  the  sea — in  quelling  the 
storm — in  casting  out  devils — in  raising  the  dead — in  his  trans- 
figuration— in  the  dread  scenes  of  the  crucifixion — in  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  what  can  be  more  grand,  or  better 
calculated  to  excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  awe  ?  These 
'facts  in  the  Saviour's  history  have  furnished  the  rich  material 
out  of  which  artists  and  poets,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  have  ela- 
borated their  master  pieces. 

2.  But  even  the  place  where  our  Saviour  chose  to  sojourn 
amongst  men — the  local,  the  geographical  scenes  of  his  pil- 
grimage on  earth,  Palestine — viewed  as  our  Saviour  viewed  it, 
is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  for  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  combines  in 
an  eminent,  nay  wonderful  degree,  all  the  elements  of  every 
variety  of  landscape  scenery.  "The  waste  howling  wilder- 
ness "  on  the  south — the  green  savannahs  along  the  sea  shore — 
the  vine  and  olive  clad  hills  around  about  Hebron,  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem — the  robber-infested  desert,  wild  and  rent  and 
rugged,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho — the  mephitic  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  enclosed  by  sea-walls,  whose  terrible  gran- 
deur defies  pen  or  pencil  to  depict — the  rich  fields  of  Moab  and 
Gilead  on  the  east;  the  Jordan,  the  inimitable  Jordan,  gleeful 
as  a  school-girl  let  out  from  school,  jumping,  skipping,  plung- 
ing over  precipices,  (twenty-seven  in  number,)  whirling,  reeling, 
waltzing,  frisking  and  frolicking,  until  it  plunges  into  the  stag- 
nant bosom  of  the  dark  Dead  Sea,  and  is  absorbed  and  lost  in 
its  bitter  waters !  Then  comes,  on  the  west,  the  exceedingly 
picturesque  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  Jezrael,  the  battle-field  of 
nations ;  north  of  that  the  mountainous  region  of  Galilee  and 
the  beautiful  views  about  Nazareth,  the  Great  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  seen  from  every  high  hill  top — 
the  lovely  Sea  of  Tiberias,  like  a  gem  in  the  richest  setting, 
surrounded  with  gentle  hills  and  olive  groves,  and  vineyards 
and  villages ;  and  last,  the  great  mountain  ranges  on  the  north, 
Hermon  and  Lebanon,  with  his  hoary  head  wreathed  with 
everlasting  cedars,  celebrated  in  poetry  and  song,  looking  down 
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from  an  altitude  of  thousands  of  feet  upon  the  grand  and 
beautiful  and  thrilling  scenes  around  him !  This  is  Palestine — 
a  land  which,  for  beautiful,  for  thrilling,  for  variegated  scenery, 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  land  in  the  world !  This  is  the 
land  of  our  Saviour's  nativity — here  he  was  born — ^here  he 
lived,  here  he  died — here  he  arose  again  and  ascended  on 
high ! — whose  hills  and  valleys  his  feet  trod — whose  seas  obeyed 
his  commanding  voice — whose  mountains  his  eyes  beheld — 
whose  dark  and  terrible  deserts  witnessed  his  fastings,  his 
tears,  his  conflicts!  "Whosoever,  therefore,  will  study  the 
Saviour's  history,  follow  him  in  all  his  wanderings  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  picturesque  region,  conceive  accu- 
rately and  vividly  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
will  thereby  store  the  mind  with  landscape  pictures  and  visions, 
which,  for  varied  beauty  and  sublimity,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  by  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  I 

3.  In  the  next  place,  the  doctrinal  pictures,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  presented  by  Christianity  to  mental  vision,  are  re- 
fining and  ennobling  beyond  anything  that  man  can  create,  or 
earth  furnish.  "What  can  be  so  refining  to  the  mind  as  the 
contemplation  of  Holiness — holiness  in  saints,  holiness  in 
angels,  holiness  in  God  ?  What  so  grand  as  the  idea  of  crea- 
tive power,  that  which  can  create  "the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
and  call  a  universe  into  existence?  What  so  awful  as  the  judg- 
ment scenes,  as  portrayed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  ?  "What  so 
beautiful — what  so  pleasingly,  nay  thrillingly  grand,  as  the 
allegorical  representations  of  Heaven — the  "Kew  Jerusa- 
lem"— with  its  "pearly  gates"  and  "golden  streets,"  and  the 
glorious  effulgence  of  the  Divine  presence?  How  can  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  repeatedly  and  earnestly  contemplate 
these  scenes  without  being  elevated,  ennobled  and  refined  by 
them? 

Therefore  we  conclude,  that  simply  as  an  CBSthetic  element 
in  an  education,  Christianity  takes  the  precedence  of  all  other 
things  that  belong  to  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 

4.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  relates  to  Christianity  as  a 
^fl^e,  around  which  all  our  other  knowledge  and  attainments 
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may,  as  it  were,  crystallize — or,  as  a  nucleus^  around  which  all 
our  thoughts  and  all  our  desires,  and  all  our  acquisitions,  and 
all  the  exercises  and  operations  of  our  ever-developing  and 
ever-expanding  minds  may,  with  fitness  and  congruity,  cluster; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  any  other  science,  profes- 
sion, theme  or  thing,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  thoughts  or 
pursuits.  For  illustration ;  if  Medicine  he  the  profession,  then 
all  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  Physiology  and  Natural  His- 
tory, &c.,  will  be  appropriate  and  subservient.  But  there  will 
still  remain  a  large  domain  of  human  knowledge  inappropriate 
to  this  profession.  Or,  if  Law  be  the  calling — a  certain  other 
department  of  knowledge  will  be  in  quest,  whilst  many  rich 
regions  of  human  learning  will  be  left  out.  So  of  the  pursuit 
of  any  one  of  the  sciences: — there  is  no  one  of  them  around 
which  all  our  intellectual  acquisitions  can  rally.  Let  us,  for 
illustration,  take  Botany  or  Physiology ; — What  affiliation  has 
this  science  with  Mathematics  or  Astronomy  ?  Or,  if  Astro- 
nomy be  the  '^  Base^^ — What  affinity  will  it  have  for  Mental 
Philosophy,  History  and  Civilization?  Or,  if  the  Belles 
Lettres  be  the  '^nucleus^^^ — What  attraction  will  they  have 
for  Chemistry  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  or  the  pure  Mathe- 
matics? what  fellowship  between  Mineralogy  and  Morals, 
Mechanics  and  Metaphysics,  Medicine  and  Mensuration? — 
Thus  it  is  perceived  that  there  is  no  one  science,  theme 
or  thing,  that  will  serve  as  a  base,  or  a  nucleus,  around 
which  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  imaginations  and  acquired 
knowledge,  can  crystallize  into  one  beautiful  and  glorious  form, 
but  Christianity  alone !  All  the  sciences  in  the  world,  hke  the 
concentric  radii  of  a  circle,  may  centre,  and  ought  to  centre, 
and  will  centre,  upon  Bible  religion.  Christianity  is  to  them 
what  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  is  to  its  branches,  leaves,  fruits 
and  flowers — the  source  of  their  support  and  strength,  and 
beauty  and  glory!  Is  Astronomy  the  theme?  "Tlie  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy 
work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge !"  Is  Anatomy  i\xQ  subject  of  investiga- 
tion? Then  we  can  adopt  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "I 
will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; — 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 
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well!"  Is  History  your  study?  It  will  illustrate  the  astonish- 
ing providence  of  God,  "  who  works  all  things  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose."  Are  you  a  devotee  of  Mathematics  f 
This  science  will  reveal  to  you  the  wonderful,  the  amazing 
wisdom  of  God,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the  plant  and  the 
mineral,  or  in  the  planetary  system!  Is  Taste  your  favorite 
theme,  the  aesthetic  departments  of  nature,  if  it  may  he  so  ex- 
pressed ?  Then  you  may  indulge  a  continual  anthem  of  praise ; 
for  where  will  you  look,  and  where  can  you  turn,  without  being 
regaled  with  some  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  excellent,  and 
noble  and  grand,  indicative  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom,  and 
glory  and  power  of  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all ! 

As,  in  ancient  times,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  beautiful  Palestine  might  be  seen  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  "the  city  of  the  Great  King,"  each  one  with  an 
offering  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  so  now,  all  the  sciences  in  the 
world,  like  grateful  devotees,  bring  each  one  their  offerings  to 
the  shrine  of  the  same  God,  illustrative  of  his  "  Being,  Wis- 
dom, Power,  Holiness,  Justice,  Goodness  and  Truth !" 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  show,  but  very  inadequately,  as 
we  are  deeply  conscious,  that  Christianity  is  not  only  eminent 
above  all  other  things  as  a  disciplinary  element  in  our  mental 
culture ;  but,  unlike  any  other  department  or  species  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  ought  to  be,  and 
will  most  inevitably  be,  the  grand  centre,^  around  which  aU 
the  thoughts,  ideas,  acquisitions,  hopes  and  aims  of  our  ev^er- 
developing  and  ever-expanding  minds,  may  cluster  in  their 
fitting  and  beautiful  proportions  like  polished  stones  in  a  great 
temple ;  and,  like  the  precious  ointment  that  ran  down  upon 
Aaron's  beard,  imparting  and  diffusing  its  Divine  fragrance  to 
all,  rendering  them  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God  and  our 
own  everlasting  happiness ! 

With  these  views  and  considerations,  imperfect  as  they  con- 
fessedly are,  who  would  not  desire  Christianity,  even  irrespec- 
tive of  a  future  state  of  existence,  to  be  a  distinguishing  element 
in  our  education,  and  the  nucleus  around  which  all  our  know- 
ledge should  arrange  itself,  so  as  to  reflect  the  image  and  per- 
fections of  God? 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Chv/rch  of  God  as  an  Essential  Element  of  the  Gospel^ 
a/nd  the  Idea^  8t/ructv/re  am^d  Functions  thereof.  A  Discomrse 
in  four  parts.  By  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  Professor  of 
Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.  With  am,  Appendix^  con- 
ta/ini/ng  the  more  important  symbols  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Goverrmient^  historically  arra/nged  a/nd  illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia: Joseph  M.  Wilson,  No.  Ill  South  Tenth  street; 
A  Davidson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1858. 

When  Mr.  Robinson  was  chosen  in  1856,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral 
Tlieology  in  the  new  Seminary  at  Danville,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment. 
Some  of  his  strongest  friends  and  warmest  admirers,  in  the 
Assembly  itself,  voted  blank  when  the  votes  were  given ;  and 
they  so  voted  because  they  regarded  him  as  more  eminently 
fitted  for  the  pulpit  than  for  the  Professor's  chair ;  and  because 
he  had  begun  a  Church  enterprise  in  Baltimore,  which  was  still 
in  its  infancy,  encumbered  with  many  difficulties,  and  likely  to 
be  seriously  endangered,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  by  his  re- 
moval from  it.  Mr.  Robinson,  it  was  argued,  is  gifted  with  a 
power  to  attract  and  move  a  mixed  audience,  not  surpassed  by 
any  that  belongs  to  any  minister  in  the  country ;  he  possesses 
a  rare  combination  of  vigorous  thought,  of  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile imagination,  of  broad  and  genial  human  sympathies,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  not  merely  to  attract,  but  to  hold  large 
crowds  of  dying  men  in  attendance  upon  his  ministry.  He 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  from  the  pulpit,  which  he  is 
80  eminently  qualified  to  adorn,  and  from  a  commanding 
position  in  a  large  city,  to  do  a  work  in  which  he  cannot 
expect  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  might  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  fax  inferior  to  him  in  the  gifts  of  a  popu- 
lar orator. 
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We  shall  not  undertake  to  )iiscuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
our  honored  brother  as  a  preacher  and  a  professor;  but  we 
should  be  happy  to  believe,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  has,  among  its  twenty-five  hundred  ministers, 
"many"  who,  after  having  occupied  the  chair  which  he  has 
occupied,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  could  be  the  author  of 
"The  Church  of  God  as  an  Essential  Element  of  the  Gospel." 
Perhaps  our  Church  is  rich  to  this  extent ;  if  so,  her  riches  are 
carefully  hoarded,  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  buried ;  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  disinter  the  talents,  and  to  give  them 
to  the  Church  both  to  use  and  to  enjoy.  So  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  qualified  us  to  form  a  judgment  iu  the  matter,  there 
is  no  topic  lying  within  the  range  and  scope  of  their  profession, 
in  regard  to  which  our  ministers  generally  are  more  at  sea  than 
in  regard  to  the  Idea,  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Church 
of  God.  Our  young  men  come  indifferently  prepared  upon 
this  class  of  subjects  before  the  Presbyteries  for  licensure  and 
ordination ;  they  are  superficially  examined  upon  them ;  they 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  pastoral  functions  with  a  very 
slender  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  principles  and  ecclesiastical 
law ;  they  go  into  our  appellate  courts  and  there  re-enact  the 
blunders  of  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction ;  till,  finally,  in 
the  highest  court  of  all,  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded, 
and,  in  utter  despair,  we  look  to  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
as  the  only  remedy.  Kow,  without  denying  that  the  consti- 
tution is  susceptible  of  improvement,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  no  constitution,  however  perfect,  can  administer 
itself;  that  no  rules  of  judicial  proceedings  can  apply  them- 
selves; that  no  principles  of  evidence  will,  of  themselves, 
conduct  a  case  to  a  true  and  righteous  conclusion.  We  must 
have  competent  judges  besides — judges  that  have  some  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  rules  of  process 
and  evidence.  If  a  perfect  system  were  let  down  to  us  from 
heaven,  and  it  were  as  little  studied  as  the  present  lame  one, 
we  should  soon  begin  again  to  talk  of  amendments  and  re- 
visions. 

If  any  thing  became  clear  in  the  controversies  about  elders 
and  ordination  in  our  Church,  some  years  ago,  it  was  that  the 
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Church  was  in  great  darkness  in'  regard  to  its  own  structure 
and  functions,  and  in  regard  to  those  great  principles  which 
constitute  its  very  foundation.  Here  were  worthy  brethren, 
suspected  by  their  own  friends,  of  denying  not  only  the  jus 
dwinum  of  Presbyterian  government,  but  of  the  Church 
visible  itself,  and  yet  holding  views  of  the  nature  of  ordination 
marvellously  resembling  the  views  held  by  those  prelatical 
communions  which  make  the  Church  visible  all.  Here  were 
other  brethren,  great  and  good  as  the  first,  who  held  that  Pres- 
byterian government  was  a  commonwealth,  not  a  hierarchy ; 
that  ordination  was  not  a  charm,  but  an  act  of  government; 
that  the  ruling  elder  was  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  real 
entity ;  and  that  a  quorum  was  not  another  court,  not  a  substi- 
tute for  a  court,  but  the  court  itself,  with  the  fewest  elements 
with  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist  and  to  proceed  to  business. 
All  manner  of  wild  things,  all  manner  of  strange,  obscure  and 
false  thingfe,  were  uttered  in  this  controversy,  which  was  settled, 
like  Huss's  testimony  at  Constance,  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1844. 

Once  more.  The  neglect  of  infant  baptism  in  our  com- 
munion, about  which,  of  late  years,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  bears  its  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  K  our  minis- 
ters and  elders  had  adequately  studied  the  idea  and  structure 
of  the  Church ;  if  they  had  had  just  apprehensions  of  the  true 
relation  of  the  seed  of  believers  to  the  covenant  of  God;  if 
they  had  clearly  perceived  the  immeasurable  difierence  in 
degree  of  importance  between  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
baptism  and  the  right  of  infants  to  the  ordinance  in  any  mode ; 
that  the  question  of  the  mode  is  a  trifle,  light  as  air,  compared 
with  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  visible, 
and  the  membership  of  infants  in  it — such  a  neglect  of  this 
seal  of  God's  covenant  would  not  now  be  a  reproach  and  a 
shame  to  us.  We  rejoice  to  add,  that  it  is  one  sign  of  that 
"re-awakening"  in  our  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Kobinon  speaks 
in  the  opening  of  his  discourse,  that  so  much  has  been  preached 
and  published  on  the  subject  of  infant  membership  in  the 
Church  visible,  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

Lastly.    In  reference  to  that  important  function  of  the 
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Church  of  God  which  we  call  worship^  how  confused  and  un- 
satisfactory the  views  which  are  afloat  among  ministers  and 
people  in  regard  to  its  true  nature.  Not  to  mention  other 
things,  how  hard  it  is  for  the  Church  to  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  giving  as  a  part  of  the  stated  worship  of  C-od! 
reports,  resolutions,  speeches,  essays,  sermons,  all  manner  of 
expositions  of  the  doctrine,  have  been  given  to  the  Church; 
and  yet,  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  at  head-quarters,  in  the 
very  focus  of  Presbyterian  light  and  power,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  grave  and 
reverend  pastors,  men  useful  and  honored  in  the  Church,  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the  scheme  of 
systematic  beneficence !  For  such  a  statement,  the  most  chari- 
table reason  which  can  be  assigned  is,  that  they  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  systematic  beneficence 
means.  To  make  the  thing  still  more  glaring,  the  great  weekly 
organ,  commenting  upon  the  doings  of  the  meeting  aforesaid, 
and  casting  about  for  something  for  the  Associate  Secretary  to 
do, — the  Secretary  who  was,  by  a  tie-vote,  not  abolished, — re- 
commends that  he  should  go  round  and  get  this  systematic 
plan  into  general  operation !  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  that 
an  agent  should  be  employed  to  teach  the  Church,  pastors  and 
people ;  that  all  agencies,  other  than  the  regular  oflScers  of  the 
Church,  should  be  abolished;  that  they  have  been  abolished 
de  jure^  and  will  \iQ  de  facto  ! 

One  reason,  doubtless  the  chief  reason,  why  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  has  been  relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  theological  schools,  in  the  studies  of 
our  ministers,  and  in  the  teaching  of  our  pulpits,  is  an  inade- 
quate apprehension  of  its  importance.  It  has  not  been  per- 
ceived, as  it  ought  to  have  been  perceived,  that  the  Church,  as 
Mr.  Robinson  expresses  it,  is  "an  essential  element  of  the 
Gospel,"  a  necessary  part  of  that  grand  scheme  of  restoration, 
by  which  sinners  are  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the 
curse,  renewed  in  the  image  of  God,  adopted  into  His  family, 
and  educated  as  His  sons  and  daughters,  for  glory,  honor  and 
immortality.  In  that  tremendous  re-action  against  the  tyranny 
of  Eome,  which  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  Keformation, 
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men  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  they  were  men ;  that  they 
possessed  an  individual  importance,  a  pei^onal  responsibility 
and  a  personal  immortality;  that  they  were  not  made  to  be 
spokes  in  a  great  iron  wheel,  whose  remorseless  revolutions 
served  only  to  gratify  the  lust  of  power  and  the  insatiable  cu- 
pidity of  a  self-appointed  hierarchy ;  that  they  had  a  worthier 
destiny  than  to  fall  into  the  maw  of  a  monster  calling  itself  the 
Church ;  that  human  souls  were  not  to  be  degraded  into  articles 
of  merchandize.  They  began  to  see  that  the  Church  had 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  G-host; 
that  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments  had  effectually  barred 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  all  who  would  enter  in;  and,  in 
short,  that  the  Church,  instead  of  being  the  thing  which  was 
founded  upon  the  rock,  was  itself  the  gates  of  hell.  They  dis- 
covered that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  Priest,  that  His  sacri- 
fice was  the  only  sacrifice,  that  His  intercession  was  the  only 
intercession,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  only  source  of 
spiritual  life.  They  found,  in  spite  of  the  Churcli, — what  was 
recognized  as  such, — in  spite  of  the  deafening  roar  of  tho  male- 
dictions which  thundered  from  the  Yatican,  and  from  every 
altar,  that  they  had  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  being  justified  by  faith.  The  Churcli  seemed  to  be,  not 
an  essential  clement  of  the  Gospel,  but  an  unrelenting  enemy 
to  it ;  and  a  large  part  of  Europe  was  revolutionized  by  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the  Church. 

And  this  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  posture  of 
the  parties  ever  since ;  Papists  making  the  Church  every  thing, 
Protestants  tending  to  the  other  extreme  of  making  it  nothing ; 
one  party  insisting  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, the  other  insisting,  with  equal  pertinacity,  that  out  of 
Christ  there  is  no  salvation ;  the  one  urging  the  necessity  of 
man's  believing  unto  righteousness,  the  other  the  necessity  of 
man's  confessing  with  his  mouth  unto  salvation.  In  our  own 
day,  and  in  our  own  Church,  elaborate  essays  have  been  pub- 
lished by  men  who  are  honored  by  all  our  people,  which  have 
created  serious  doubts  whether  they  hold  that  the  Church 
exists,  ^We  divinoy  at  all.  IS^ow,  these  very  statements  of  the 
relative  importance  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  connexion 
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with  the  Church,  serve  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  one  of  immense  consequence.  It  has  been  made  so,  if  not  by 
the  Word  of  God  originally,  yet  by  the  errors  of  the  adversary ; 
and  the  whole  question  is  one  which  eminently  demands  atten- 
tion to  the  injunction,  "to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is^good."  Is  there  no  Church  visible  ordained  of  God? 
If  there  be  a  Church,  what  is  it  ?  what  is  its  structure,  and  what 
are  its  functions?  what  is  its  great  design?  and  what  are  its  re- 
lations to  the  salvation  of  men,  "the  redemption  of  the  pur- 
chased possession  unto  the  praise  of  God's  glory  ?"  Of  these 
things  we  ought  to  know  something,  we  must  know  something, 
if  we  would  be  found  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  inaugural  discourse,  Mr.  Robinson 
has  the  following  paragraph : 

"  It  is  the  striking  observation  of  a  modern  German  thinker — after 
arranging  the  entire  cycle  of  sacred  knowledge  into  the  four  categories, 
(1)  Theology,  the  science  of  God ;  (2)  Anthropology,  the  science  of 
man  as  related  to  God ;  (3)  Soterology,  the  science  of  salvation  j  and 
(4)  Ecclesiology,  the  science  of  the  Church  of  God — that  the  history 
of  the  Church,  since  the  Apostles  seems  to  have  been  a  development  in 
succession  of  each  of  these  four  in  their  order.  The  first  of  these  had 
its  full  development  during  the  controversies  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Godhead,  which  closed  with  the  labors  of  Athanasius ;  the  second, 
during  the  Pelagian  controversy,  closing  with  the  labors  of  Augustine. 
Next,  after  a  thousand  years  of  repose  and  silence  in  the  Church,  was 
developed  the  third,  (Soterology,)  through  the  labors  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  proclaiming  salvation  as  by  grace  through  faith ;  leaving  the 
fourth,  Ecclesiology,  yet  to  be  developed.  Do  not  the  providences  of 
God  toward  the  American  Church,  in  freeing  her  from  the  civil  domi- 
nation which,  by  violence  or  seduction,  silenced  the  martyr  voice  of  her 
Scotch  mother  when  she  would  testify  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant, 
and  in  placing  the  Church  here  in  a  position  (for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  the  Apostles),  to  actualize  fully  and  without  hinderance  ner  true 
nature  and  functions  as  a  spiritual  commonwealth — do  not  all  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  final  development  of  the 
visible  Church  as  a  governmental  power  on  earth,  yet  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  world,  a  people  not  reckoned  among  the  nations  ?  "     (P.  27,  28). 

This  is  not  only  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  true ;  certainly 
contains  so  many  marks  of  truth,  as  to  lay  upon  the  Church, 
in  this  country,  the  obligation  of  considering  whether  it  be  not 
her  peculiar  commission,  or  an  important  part,  perhaps  the 
chief  part,  of  her  commission,  to  teach  the  world  what  the 
17 
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Churcli  visible  is.  The  life  of  the  world  thus  far  bears  an 
analogy,  as  the  observation  cited  by  Mr.  Robinson  suggests,  to 
the  life  of  the  individual  man.  There  are  certain  crises  or 
eras  in  both,  in  which  great  questions  are  to  be  settled,  right 
or  wrong,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  the  future  manifesta- 
tions and  development  of  the  life  will  depend.  The, principles 
of  liberty,  for  example,  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  have 
been  a  part  of  the  most  ancient  inheritance  of  man;  the  title- 
deed  was  given  to  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  But,  after  the 
fall,  the  title-deed  was  lost,  though  not  cancelled  or  destroyed ; 
and  it  was  well  for  man,  perhaps,  as  he  had  forfeited  his  ability 
to  use,  that  he  lost  also  the  means  of  proving  his  claim  to  the 
inheritance.  But,  from  time  to  time,  when  groaning  under 
oppression,  or  when  inflamed  by  the  touch  of  some  superior 
genius,  endowed  with  the  magic  power  of  drawing  all  meaner 
things  within  the  vortex  of  its  own  noble  impulses  and  fiery 
zeal,  the  memory  of  the  lost  inheritance  returns,  and  he 
searches  again  amidst  the  rubbish  of  lies  and  vanities  for  that 
title-deed.  He  looks  anxiously,  in  the  darkness  of  the  long 
and  dreary  night,  for  the  coming  dawn  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and,  in  his  very  haste  to  greet  the  true  source  of  light  and 
joy,  welcomes  every  parhelion  in  its  stead.  But  time  rolls 
on — battle  after  battle  is  fought — head  after  head  of  martyrs 
falls  upon  the  scaffold  reared  by  tyranny  and  falsehood — the 
cause  seems  lost,  then  restored  again — the  banner  now  floats 
gloriously  upon  the  breeze,  and  now  trails  ignominiously  in  the 
dust,  till  at  last  the  shout  of  victory  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  contending  for  the  right — but,  alas !  that  period  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

We  say  the  period  of  final  victory  has  not  yet  arrived.  But 
the  principles  of  liberty,  of  true  liberty,  have  been  expounded 
and  illustrated  in  this  country,  and  have  become  the  possession 
of  the  world,  and  men  will  no  more  lose  sight  of  their  title- 
deed.  Tlie  nations,  whose  glorious  mission  it  has  been  to  teach 
mankind  these  lessons,  may,  by  their  fall,  afi'ord  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  fact  which  has  been  so  often  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  our  unhappy  race,  that  while  truth  is  mighty, 
men  are  weak ;  England  may  become  the  victim  of  the  con- 
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tinental  despotisms,  and  the  United  States  the  victim  of  the 
madness  and  folly  of  their  own  people,  unworthy  any  longer 
to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  truth  before  the  tribes  of  earth.  But 
the  principles  will  remain,  the  torch  will  pass  into  worthier 
hands,  or,  the  long-suffering  of  God  being  exliausted,  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son,  who  alone  can  make  us  free,  will  come  in  ven- 
geance against  the  mighty  hunters  and  plausible  deceivers  of 
mankind,  and  establish  true  liberty  amid  the  splendors  of  the 
millennial  glory. 

But  now  it  is  very  important  and  striking  to  observe,  that 
the  Church  visible  has  been  the  chosen  repository  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  liberty,  the  very  shrine  in  which  the  spirit  of 
liberty  has  delighted  to  dwell ;  and,  in  her  own  Divine  consti- 
tution, in  her  very  organization,  and  in  the  modes  and  forms  by 
which  her  power  is  exercised,  has  been  the  model  of  the  freest 
governments  of  earth.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  as  it  gave  the  original 
lessons,  so  constantly  to  repeat  them  in  the  ears  of  those  whose 
'■duty  and  interest  it  is  to  give  careful  heed;  to  teach  the 
United  States  what  they  are  to  teach  the  world,  that  true 
liberty  is  not  a  thing  of  external  forms  merely,  but  must  begin 
and  be  maintained  from  within;  that  it  is  not  license,  not 
emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  law,  but  obedience  to  law, 
the  law  of  God,  which  is  "  the  harmony  of  the  world,"  and 
the  law  of  man,  which  is  also  the  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  her 
mission  now,  when  "equality"  is  the  cry,  to  teach  this 
country,  and  through  this  country  to  teach  the  world,  and  to 
teach,  by  her  own  organization  and  model,  that  the  "  equality" 
for  which  men  are  clamoring  is  a  mere  dream  and  delusion, 
and,  if  it  were  a  reality,  would  be  a  blasting  curse ;  that  the 
true  notion  of  a  body  politic,  as  of  a  body  ecclesiastic,  is,  that 
while  there  is  but  one  body,  there  are  many  members,  and 
that  all  members  have  not  the  same  oflS.ce;  that  some  are  more 
honorable,  others  less  so ;  some  direct,  and  others  are  directed ; 
that  the  liberty  of  the  members  consists  in  their  freedom  from 
all  restraint  but  the  law  of  the  whole  body,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  liberty  of  doing  the  thing  which  the  law  of  the  whole  body 
ordained  it  to  do;  and  that  the  "equality"  of  the  members 
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consists  in  an  equal  right  on  the  part  of  all  to  exercise  their 
own  functioj^s  under  the  general  law  of  the  body  equally 
binding  upon  all ;  that  the  eye  has  a  right  to  see  equal  to  the 
right  which  the  ear  has  to  hear,  or  the  nose  to  smell ;  that  the 
"  equality "  of  the  eye  does  not  consist  in  its  having  the  right 
to  hear  or  smell,  as  well  as  see.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church,  now  when  the  cry  is  "  fraternity,"  to  teach  the  country 
and  the  world,  that  the  true  brotherhood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  Adam,  who  is  a  life-giving  Spirit,  more  than  in  the 
first  Adam,  who  was  only  a  living  soul;  that  the  true  '^ so- 
dality," or  "solidarity"  of  the  peoples  is  to  be  found  in  Him, 
over  whose  cross  was  a  superscription  written  in  the  three 
leading  types  of  all  the  languages  of  earth ;  in  Him  in  whom 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  male  nor 
female,  bond  nor  free.  Let  us  hold  up  before  the  world  a 
brotherhood,  free,  yet  subject  to  law;  equal,  yet  occupying 
different  positions  and  discharging  different  functions.  We 
hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  the  prevailing  forms 
of  polity  in  the  Church  of  God,  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  have  been  adapted  rather  to  conceal  than 
to  illustrate  these  great  principles ;  that  in  modem  times,  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  done  more  than  any  other  Church  to  illustrate 
them ;  and  that  she  might  have  done  still  more  if  her  prin- 
ciples had  been  more  thoroughly  understood  by  herself.  Still 
further  we  are  presumptuous  enough  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  in  every  great  effort  to  amend  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  this  country,  which  shall  be  successful,  the  principles 
of  this  Church  will  be  the  standard  of  reform.  A  true  ecclesio- 
logy  and  a  sound  political  philosophy  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
No  bishop,  no  king. 

The  immense  practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  idea,  to  which  a 
passing  allusion  has  been  already  made,  but  which  deserves  a 
more  particular  notice  at  our  hands ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
"fellowship."  Tlie  true  idea  of  fellowship  was  the  original 
property  of  the  Church,  at  least  after  the  fall  of  man.  Recog- 
nized in  the  garden  of  Eden,  though  exercised  in  a  narrow 
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sphere;  well  nigh  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Abel;  restored 
in  the  line  of  Seth;  publicly  recognized  again  in  the  time  of 
Enos,  when  men  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  almost  lost  again  when  the  sons  of  God  intermarried 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  brought  upon  the  earth  the 
devouring  curse  of  God ;  ambitiously  counterfeited  and  pressed^ 
into  the  service  of  rebellion  by  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel ;  obscured  by  the  diversities  of  languages  and  the  divi- 
sions into  tribes  and  nations  which  followed  upon  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  the  true  home  of  this  great  idea,  the  only  portion 
of  mankind  among  whom  it  was  a  conscious  possession  and  a 
cherished  jewel,  was  the  Church  of  God.  And  when  that 
Church  passed  into  the  form  ordained  for  it  under  the  institute 
of  Moses,  the  idea  of  fellowship  was  brought  out  with  great 
clearness  in  every  part  of  that  wonderful  code,  albeit  very  im- 
perfectly realized,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  actual  life 
of  an  intractable  and  hard-hearted  people.  It  was  expressed 
80  clearly,  and  incorporated  so  thoroughly  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  law  moral,  ceremonial  and  political,  that  no  child  of 
Abraham  could  fail  to  see  it  or  feel  it,  without  the  most  wilful 
blindness,  or  the  most  inexcusable  malignity  of  temper.  And 
we  are  bold  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Levitical  law  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  the  social  and 
political  happiness  of  human  beings  living  together  in  the 
same  community,  no  government  of  man's  contrivance  can  be 
compared  to  it,  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  provi- 
sions. Indeed,  the  most  complete  political  systems  of  modern 
times,  the  glory  and  the  crown  of  Christian  civilization,  are 
founded  upon  the  principles  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  Institute.  It  is  true  that,  for  wise  reasons,  the  Jewish 
State  being  designed  of  God  to  be  temporary  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  another,  the  rules  which  regulated  the  intercourse 
of  the  people  with  other  nations  were  apparently  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  idea  of  fellowship ;  but  the  explanation  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  main 
point.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  stringency  and  harshness 
of  these  rules  was  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  tenderness  of 
brotherly  love  inculcated  every  where  else  in  the  law,  than  the 
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rough  and  sometimes  thorny  integument,  which  closely  confines 
the  infant  bud,  is  incompatible  with  the  softness,  beauty  and 
fragrance,  of  the  mature  and  expanded  flower. 

Now,  in  the  Church  under  the  gospel,  we  have  the  flower ; 
and  where,  in  all  history,  is  there  a  more  charming  picture  of 
the  lovely  fruits  of  true  fellowship  than  the  account  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  ?  "  And  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers ;  and  fear  came  upon  every 
soul ;  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  tlie  Apostles. 
And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.  And  they,  continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart ;  praising  God  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people." 
— (Acts  2 :  42,  etc.)  Alas !  that  this  glorious  and  happy  ideal 
should  not  be  always  realized  among  the  followers  of  Christ  1 
Thanks  be  unto  God!  the  time  shall  surely  come  when  the 
communion  of  saints  will  far  exceed  in  glory  and  perfection 
any  exhibition  which  has  hitherto  been  made  of  it  on  earth, 
and  all  the  nations  will  walk  in  the  light  of  it. 

But  what  are  the  elements  of  this  fellowship  ?  The  funda- 
mental element,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  is  common  possession 
of,  or  mutual  participation  in,  some  thing  or  things.  Paul 
describes  the  fellowship  of  Christians  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  thus :  "  There  is  one  body  and  one 
spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  And  elsewhere, 
frequently,  for  it  is  a  favorite  topic  with  him.  Our  relation  to 
God  as  our  Creator  constitutes  the  primary  and  the  widest 
basis  of  fellowship.  But  He  is  the  Creator  of  irrational  and 
inanimate  things,  with  which  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
have  any  fellowship.  He  is  also  our  Father ;  and  this  implies 
that  we  are  made  in  His  image  and  in  the  image  of  one  another. 
Here,  then,  is  a  foundation  of  fellowship  with  one  another,  and 
with  all  intelligent  creatures  in  the  universe,  made,  like  us,  in 
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the  likeness  of  God.  We  have  the  same  nature,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  We  have  all  fallen  together  from  our 
high  estate  of  fellowship  with  one  another  and  with  the  Father 
— ^have  lost  His  favor,  His  image  and  His  inheritance.  But 
He  has  devised  a  way  by  which  His  banished  may  be  restored 
to  Him.  He  has  " called "  us  to  "hope;"  and  we  have  "one 
Lord^''  our  Saviour  and  our  King;  our  Saviour  as  our  King; 
our  King  because  our  Saviour,  and  our  Saviour  because  our 
King  ;  our  Brother  as  well  as  our  King  and  Saviour  ;  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  as  really  one  with  us  in  nature 
as  the  first  Adam,  yet  without  sin ;  our  spirit  as  well  as  our 
bone  and  our  flesh,  for  He  dwells  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  But 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  conscious  fellowship ;  knowledge 
of  the  common  property  and  the  common  participation.  Hence 
it  is  added,  ''^owq  fwitKP  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;  it  is  impossible  to  please  man;  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything,  but  sigh  over  a  meaningless  existence.  We  must 
have  a  common  standard  as  well  as  a  common  object  of  faith; 
the  word  of  our  common  "  Lord,"  who  is  the  faithful  and  true 
Witness,  we  believe,  because  it  is  His  word.  He  is  Lord  of 
our  understandings,  because  He  is  the  truth.  Once  more,  if 
there  is  to  be  organized  fellowship,  there  must  be  "  baptism  " 
as  well  as  "faith."  For  upon  the  principle  of  "c?^  non  existen- 
tibus  et  de  non  apparentihus  eadem  est  ratio ^^"^  the  faith  would 
be  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  fellowship,  unless  confessed  and 
manifested.  There  must  be  some  common  sign  or  badge  by 
which  we  may  recognize  each  other  as  having  "one  faith"  and 
"one  Lord." 

If  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  elements  of  fellowship  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  God,  it  makes  sad 
havoc  of  some  worldly  theories  and  some  Church  theories  of 
the  same  thing.  The  necessity  of  organization,  indeed,  is  fully 
recognized.  Tlie  great  watch-word  of  the  times  is  "  organize," 
"  organize ! "  Kegalia,  insignia,  vestments  and  banners,  devices 
and  mottoes  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  colors,  the  signs  and  badges 
of  association,  are  plentiful  as  the  leaves  of  autumn.  But  when 
we  come  to  look  into  the  principles  of  fellowship  of  which  these 
things  are  designed  to  be  the  symbols,  we  find  them  to  be 
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wholly  defective,  and  because  defective,  false  and  fatal.  We 
have  seen,  for  example,  that  the  relation  of  man  to  God  is  a 
primary  element  in  true  fellowship.  But  in  most  human  asso- 
ciations this  relation  has  no  place.  In  Free  Masonry  a  great 
parade  is  made  of  liberality  and  toleration  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Men  of  all  complexions  of  religious  faith  and  of  no 
religious  faitlr  at  all,  we  are  told,  meet  in  perfect  harmony  in 
the  halls  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  order,  and  love  one 
another  as  brethren.  In  a  paragraph  which  has  been  going 
tlie  rounds  of  the  newspapers  recently,  the  Church  is  modestly 
lectured  for  not  imitating  this  fraternity  in  this  particular. 
!Now,  one  of  two  things  is  certain.  Either  religion  and  the 
whole  affair  of  man's  relations  to  God  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  purposes  and  ends  of  Free  Masonry,  or  the  contrary. 
If  the  first,  then  it  is  as  idle  to  boast  of  mutual  religious  tolera- 
tion in  such  an  association  as  it  would  be  in  a  railway  corpora- 
tion, or  in  any  other  body  constituted  for  ends  which  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  It  is  not  an  association  of  men,  as  men ;  for  the 
religious  nature  of  man,  which  is  as  universal  and  indestructible 
as  any  other  part  of  human  nature,  lias  been  left  out  of  the 
plan.  It  is,  therefore,  supremely  ridiculous  for  the  members  of 
such  a  body  to  read  lectures  to  the  Church  about  charity  and 
toleration.  If,  on  the  contrary.  Free  Masonry  has  for  its  object 
the  cultivation  of  man's  higher  nature,  to  boast  that  all  com- 
plexions of  faith  are  tolerated,  is  of  course  to  say,  that  faith  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  the  business  of  religion  ;  that 
the  man  who  believes  in  the  God  of  the  Calvinist,  and  the  man 
who  believes  in  the  God  of  the  Unitarian,  and  the  man  who 
believes  in  tlie  God  of  the  Mormon,  all  stand  an  equal  chance 
of  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  their  spiritual  being — all 
which  is  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  an  At- 
lantic Telegraph  Company,  composed  of  men  who  cannot  agree 
about  the  properties  of  copper  wire  or  the  laws  of  magnetic 
electricity,  or  the  force  and  direction  of  ocean  currents,  is  as 
likely  to  be  successful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  electric 
communication  between  two  continents,  as  a  company  com- 
posed of  men  who  agree  upon  all  these  points.  It  is  tantamount 
to  asserting  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth.    It  is  putting 
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light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light,  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  is  turning  cosmos  into  chaos.  The  tolera- 
tion, then,  which  the  Church  is  advised  to  imitate,  is  the  old 
Roman  toleration  of  the  Augustan  age,  founded  upon  a  total 
denial  of  the  t/ruth  of  any  religion.  All  the  svmulacra  of  the 
gods  may  stand  together  harmoniously  in  the  Pantheon,  because 
they  are  mere  swrnlacra^  without  any  reality  to  represent. 

Similar  statements  and  reasonings  woula,  apply  to  number- 
less other  associations,  and  particularly  to)  those  which  are 
based  upon  pantheistic  and  socialistic  prii^iples.  False  views 
of  man's  nature,  and  of  his  relationship  to  Vrod,  the  absence  of 
faith  in  anything  which  cannot  be  weighed  by  the  pound,  or 
measured  by  the  pint,  peck  or  yard,  all  betray  a  poor  creature 
which  has  forgotten  its  Creator  and  Portion,  and  is  striving  to 
frame  some  substitute  for  Him.  Neither  God,  the  Father  of 
all,  nor  man.  His  erring  child,  being  understood  or  believed  in, 
true  fellowship  is  a  goal  still  unreached. 

Again,  the  Church  theories  which  make  the  ministry  and 
the  sacraments  the  channel  by  which  grace  comes  into  the 
soul,  and  men  are  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  violate 
the  true  principles  of  fellowship  by  the  absurdity  of  making 
the  fellowship  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  antecedent  of  that 
nature,  which  is  the  indispensable  pre-requisite  of  fellowship  ; 
an  absurdity  as  great  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  man's  connec- 
tion with  civil  society  the  cause  or  antecedent  of  his  social 
nature  and  appetites. 

But  our  readers,  doubtless,  think  it  is  full  time  we  were 
saying  something  about  the  book  we  profess  to  be  reviewing. 
The  truth  is,  it  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  review  it,  but  to 
persuade  all  who  have  not  read  it,  to  read  it.  The  principles 
expounded  and  defended  by  Mr.  Robinson  are  stated  by  him 
with  great  succinctness,  and  will  not  admit  of  looser  discussion 
and  fuller  illustration  on  our  part,  without  making  a  book 
bigger  than  the  one  we  are  noticing.  "We  shall  attempt  to 
give  only  a  general  view  of  the  argument,  with  occasional 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  handles  some  of 
its  topics. 
18 
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The  whole  subject  is  divided  by  Mr.  Robinson  into  four  parts, 
viz : 

I.  The  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  to  the  plan  of 
redemption  ideally  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

n.  The  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  to  the  mode  and 
structure  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  Scriptures. 

in.  The  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  thus  obtained, 
of  the  principles  of  spiritual  government  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures. 

IV.  The  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  Church  of  the  ordinances 
of  worship,  and  the  agencies  appointed  to  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  first  part  it  is  shown,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 
has  always  been  a  correspondence  between  peculiar  views  in 
theology  and  certain  theories  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  doctrine,  such  a  correspondence  is  suggested  by  the 
general  tenor  of  Scripture.  Our  author's  idea  will  be  readily 
apprehended  by  the  following  extracts : 

'^  Since  tlie  Reformation,  four  chief  theories,  and  those  inclusive  of 
all  other  theories  of  revealed  theology,  have  had  currency  in  Christen- 
dom— the  Papal,  the  Zuinglian,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic.  Of 
these,  the  first  named  is  the  original  error  against  which  the  last  three 
may  be  regarded  as  successive  forms  of  just  protest.  All  three  of  these 
protests  are  true  in  their  general  idea  intrinsically,  and  successful  in 
developing  the  chief  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  with  widely  diilerent 
degrees  of  success  in  preservitig  pure  and  incorrupt  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Recurring  again  to  the  analogy  just  employed,  these  four 
theories  may  not  unaptly  be  compared,  as  to  their  relative  value,  with 
the  four  different  theories  of  the  visible  universe  which  have  in  different 
ages  had  currency  in  the  world.  The  Papal  theory  of  theology,  like 
the  ancient  mythological  theory  of  the  universe,  scarce  pretended  to 
have  any  foundation  other  than  in  mere  human  fancies  and  its  general 
prevalence  among  men.  And  just  as  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Copernican, 
and  the  still  more  modern  theory  of  the  MScanique  Celeste,  are  succes- 
sive protests  against  the  mere  prejudices  and  dreams  of  men,  yea,  just 
as  by  each  of  them  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Cosmos  had,  in  some 
sort,  their  explanation,  but  with  different  degrees  of  consistency,  clear- 
ness and  beauty,  so  with  the  three  Protestant  theories  of  theology. 
The  Zuinglian,  taking  as  the  central  principle  of  its  structure  the  truth 
that  the  word  of  God  alone  can  be  any  authoritative  rule  to  the  con- 
science, developed  from  that  point  a  true,  in  opposition  to  a  counterfeit 
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gospel  ]  yet  a  gospel  too  easily  perverted  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to 
exalt  the  rational  man  of  earth  into  a  centre  of  the  spiritual  system,  or, 
at  least,  from  its  narrowness  of  view,  to  obscure  the  higher  truths  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption.  The  Lutheran  theory,  taking  as  its  central 
principle  the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  grace  alone  through  faith, 
after  the  fashion  of  Copernicus,  exhibited  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of 
Kighteousness,  as  the  real  centre,  to  whom  the  rational  man  of  earth, 
with  all  that  concerns  him,  is  attracted,  and  around  whom  he  revolves. 
Calvin,  while  perceiving  that  the  central  truths  of  both  Zuingle  and 
Luther  were  indeed  great  truths,  yet  with  the  still  wider  vision  of  La- 
Place  and  the  moderns,  beheld  not  only  the  rational  man  revolving 
around  the  mediatorial  Sun  of  Righteousness  as  his  true  centre,  but 
also  that  man  and  his  central  Sun  revolving  again  around  a  still  pro- 
founder  centre,  even  the  Eternal  Purpose  of  God,  fixed  in  the  counsels 
vof  eternity  before  the  world  began.  Such,  generally,  is  the  relative 
position  to  the  others  of  that  remarkable  theory  of  theology,  which, 
however  men  have  cavilled  at,  they  must  be  constrained  to  admit  both 
its  singular  accordance  with  the  very  language,  and  its  logical  develop- 
ment and  elucidation  of  all  the  great  facts  of  revelation.' '  (P.  35  et 
seq.) 

Having  thus  ingeniously  and  strikingly  illustrated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  Calvinistic  theology  as  not 
merely  one  truth  in  a  system  of  truth,  hut  as  a  mode  of  con- 
ceiving and  setting  forth  all  the  doctrines  which  make  up  re- 
vealed theology,  our  author  proceeds  to  show  how  the  theory 
of  the  Church,  corresponding  with  the  Calvinistic  theology,  is 
evolved ;  how  the  theory  of  the  Church  flows  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  purpose.    We  give  his  own  words  : 

"  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
portion  of  the  human  race,  is  found  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  that  purpose 
itself.  It  is  set  forth  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  purpose  of 
redemption,  that  it  is  to  save  not  merely  myriads  of  men  as  individual 
men,  but  myriads  of  sinners,  as  composing  a  mediatorial  body,  of  which 
the  Mediator  shall  be  the  head  ;  a  mediatorial  kingdom  whose  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  His  shoulder  for  ever ;  a  Church,  the  LamVs  Bride, 
of  which  He  shall  be  the  Husband ;  a  Bride  whose  beautiful  portrait 
was  graven  upon  the  palms  of  His  hands,  and  whose  walls  were  con- 
tinually before  Him,  when  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  He  undertook  her 
redemption."     (P.  38). 

"  The  mission  of  Messiah,  undertaken  in  the  covenant  of  eternity, 
was  not  merely  that  of  a  teaching  Prophet  and  an  atoning  Priest,  but 
of  a  ruling  King  as  well.  His  work  was  not  to  enunciate  simply  a  doc- 
trine concerning  Grod,  and  man's  relations  to  Grod,  as  some  Socrates,  for 
the  founding  of  a  school ;  nor  even  merely  to  atone  for  sinners  as  a 
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ministering  Priest  at  the  altar )  it  was,  as  the  result  of  all,  and  the 
reward  of  all,  to  found  a  communiti/,  to  organize  a  government,  and 
administer  therein  as  a  perpetual  King."     (P.  39). 

"  The  elementary  conception  of  the  Church,  therefore,  and  that 
conception  of  it  which  must  be  pro-supposed,  and  enter  into  every 
definition  of  the  Church,  is  of  that  elect  body  of  men  which  was  con- 
templated in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  as  constituting  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  body  He  undertook  the 
work  of  salvation.  Other  elements,  as  we  shall  see,  must  necessarily 
enter  into  the  definition  as  this  ideal  of  the  purpose  of  God  becomes 
actual  in  the  external  manifestation  of  the  purpose  in  time ;  but  this 
element  must  obviously  be  found  involved  in  any  and  every  form  which 
the  notion  of  the  Church,  as  actual  and  external,  can  take.  In  this 
view  of  the  case  is  found  the  reason  for  the  fact,  that  a  Calvinistic 
theology  cannot  long  retain  its  integrity  and  purity  save  in  connection 
with  a  Calvinistic  ecclesiology,  and  for  the  more  general  fact  already 
referred  to,  of  the  intimate  connection  between  a  wrong  theology  and 
wrong  views  of  the  Church."     (P.  40.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  idea^f  the  Church  to 
the  eternal  purpose  of  redemption,  in  the  firsVpart,  Mr.  Robin- 
son proceeds  in  the  second  part  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
idea  of  the  Church  to  the  manifestation  of  that  purpose,  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  And  here  he  shows  the  importance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants  to  any  true  Ecclesiology,  espe- 
cially the  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  Efcclesiological  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  insists  upon  the  representative  prin- 
ciple as  the  grand  characteristic  of  these  covenants ;  the 
principle  that  the  children  of  the  covenanting  people  have  a 
birth-right  to  the  privileges  of  it.  The  leading  ideas  of  this 
part  of  the  discourse  are,  of  course,  the  unity  of  the  Church 
under  all  dispensations  of  religion,  and  the  unity  which  per- 
vades the  structure  of  Scripture.  Tliese  points  are  illustrated 
with  great  felicity,  and  we  have  been  impressed  with  the 
immense  advantage  which  our  honored  brother  derives,  as  a 
teacher,  from  the  possession  of  a  vigorous  imagination.  We 
copy  a  paragraph  or  two : 

"  As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  the  Scriptures 
are  historic,  they  are  the  history  of  the  Church,  even  of  that  particular 
portion  of  mankind  which  has  been  selected  out  of  the  race  at  large, 
and  organized  as  a  body  under  the  Mediator.  In  so  far  as  the  Scrip- 
tures are  prophetic,  it  is  to  foretell  the  destiny  of  this  community  under 
the  administration  of  its  Founder  and   King.     The  key-note  to  which 
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the  harp  of  prophecy  attunes  every  other  strain  ^s,  '  Thy  throne,  0  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  Thy 
kingdom.'  In  so  far  as  they  are  a  theology,  it  is  the  revelation  of  a 
God-man  Mediator,  administering  by  His  Providence  all  things  with 
reference  to  a  Church  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood. 
In  so  far  as  the  Scripture  is  a  gospel,  strictly  so  called,  it  is  the  annun- 
ciation of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  at  hand.  For  this  is  the  grand  concep- 
tion with  which  the  series  of  Old  Testament  gospel  revelations  had  its 
final  culmination.  With  this  the  New  Testament  gospel  opens,  crying, 
*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  This  was  the  grand  subject  of 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  himself  during  His  personal  ministry.  This 
was  the  charge  on  which  He  was  condemned,  and  the  truth  for  which, 
in  so  far  as  His  death  was  a  martyrdom.  He  died.  And,  finally,  the 
truth  which,  as  His  distinguishing  heresy.  His  enemies  would  sarcasti- 
cally hurl  contempt  upon,  by  placarding  it  upon  His  cross,  was,  *  This 
is  the  King  of  the  Jews.'  And  so,  too,  the  gospel  of  His  triumph,  after 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is,  '  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour;'  and  the  last  gospel  vision  of  Him  is  as  the 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  Now,  the  great  correlative  truth  to 
Messiah  as  a  King  is  that  of  His  people  as  a  kingdom — an  organic 
body ;  and  from  these  two  facts  arises  that  wonderful  unity  of  idea  which 
pervades  a  Book  whose  several  parts  belong  to  different  ages,  diflFerent 
civilizations,  and  difierent  eras  of  an  ever  progressive  revelation  extend- 
ing through  thousands  of  years.  It  is  the  history  of  the  administration 
of  one  King — Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever— ^ 
over  one  community,  having  essentially  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism throughout  this  whole  series  of  ages." 

**  However  the  Bible,  as  a  book  of  theology  in  general,  may  lack 
system  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  schools,  a  diligent  study  of  its  subject 
matter  will  evince  that  it  is  none  the  less  remarkable  for  its  rigid  method 
throughout.  Men  construct  intellectually  by  system,  as  they  build  their 
houses  and  other  structures  of  art.  They  lay  truth  by  measurement 
upon  truth,  and  chapter  upon  chapter,  and  all  incomplete  till  the  last 
beam  is  laid  and  the  whole  structure  jointed  together  into  one.  God 
constructs  His  revelations  as  He  constructs  the  oak  of  the  forest  or  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon — by  a  continual  development  from  a  germ  which  is 
perfect  from  the  first,  and  a  perfect  tree  in  every  stage  of  its  growth. 
As  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  so  the  whole  gospel  of  God  is  in  the  first 
germinal  promise  imbedded  in  the  very  curse  of  Eden.  It  springs 
forth  and  developes  ever  in  larger  and  clearer  proportions,  through  each 
successive  revelation,  from  the  paradise  of  Adam  to  the  paradise  re- 
vealed anew  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  So,  too,  with  the 
development  of  the  Church  of  God  as  an  element  of  the  first  gospel 
promise;  each  successive  covenant  enunciates  more  and  more  clearly 
and  largely  the  same  one  idea  through  the  entire  Old  Testament  to  the 
fully  revealed  kingship  of  Messiah ;  and  so  far  from  being  something 
distinct  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament  glories  ever  in 
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being  the  grand  fulfilment  of  all  things  spoken  in  the  Prophets  and  in 
the  Psalms  concerning  Christ.  The  very  first  voice  from  heaven  which 
breaks  the  long  silence  of  four  hundred  years  of  suspended  revelation, 
is  the  annunciation  of  Gabriel  to  his  mother — even  before  the  angels 
heralded  His  birth — of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  with  David ;  and  His  mother,  under  inspira- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  sang  of  His  coming  to  fulfil  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  opening  of  our 
present  dispensation  of  the  last  times  under  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Apostles,  so  far  from  claiming  for  themselves  or  their  cruci- 
fied Master  the  honor  of  now  originating  a  new  scheme  of  salvation  and 
a  new  Church,  rather  (with  elaborate  care  on  all  occasions),  aimed  to 
prove  that  both  the  doctrine  and  the  Church  now  manifested  to  the 
world,  had  their  origin  first  in  the  determinate  counsel  of  God  j  had 
been  first  manifested  in  a  visible  Church  and  a  covenant  in  ages  of  old, 
and  developed  more  and  more  clearly  by  successive  covenants  and 
prophetic  revelations  afterwards ;  and  that  they  acted  as  the  agents  of 
Jesus,  their  Master,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  all.  ancient 
covenants,  was  now  reforming  the  Church  of  God  with  a  view  to  carry 
it  forward  to  an  infinitely  higher  glory. 

"Such  is  uniformly  the  method  of  the  apostolic  argument — they 
ever  look  both  backward  and  forward  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
dispensation  given  through  them.  As  after  the  method  of  those  im- 
mense triangulations  of  the  modern  trigonometrical  surveys  which, 
from  some  known  base  line  measured  upon  the  plain,  take  observations 
forward  and  backward  of  the  prominent  mountain  tops  at  immense 
distances,  from  which,  again,  other  observations  are  extended,  till  the 
measuring  line  of  their  science  is  laid,  encompassing  half  the  globe, 
and  determining,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  even  to  a  single  inch,  the 
distance — so  these  inspired  Apostles,  assuming  as  the  ground-work  of 
their  argument  that  which  they  now  see  and  hear  under  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  from  this  direct  their  vision  back  to  the  prominent  facts 
in  the  past  dispensations  of  God,  and  onward  to  the  prominent  heights 
of  the  prophetic  views  of  the  dispensations  yet  to  come,  and  from  these 
in  turn  they  determine  new  points  of  the  argument.  With  a  logic  at 
once  sublime  in  its  reach,  and  infinite  in  its  comprehension,  they  deter- 
mine the  measure,  the  proportions  and  the  relations,  of  that  transcendent 
problem  of  man's  salvation,  which  has  its  primary  elements  in  the  depths 
of  eternity  past,  and  its  conclusion  in  the  depths  of  eternity  to  come." 
Pages  57  tiseqq?) 

We  should  like  to  quote,  also,  if  our  limits  would  allow  it, 
Mr.  Robinson's  glowing  and  eloquent  words  touching  the  uni- 
formity of  form,  even,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is 
presented  from  the  first  to  tlie  last  revelation.  Our  readers 
who  have  never  heard  him  in  tlie  pulpit,  might  then  under- 
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stand,  if  they  do  not  already  understand,  the  control  he  is  ahle 
to  exercise  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  But  we 
must  proceed  with  our  outline.  "^    • 

In  the  third  part,  Mr.  Robinson  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
principles  of  Church-government  set  forth  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  idea  of  the  Church.  By  principles  of  Church-government 
we  mean  the  principles  concerning  the  origin,  nature  and  dis- 
tribution of  ecclesiastical  power.  These  principles  are  clearly 
stated,  in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  Prelacy  and  Indepen- 
dency ;  and  the  line  between  the  sphere  of  civil  and  the  sphere 
of  ecclesiastical  government  is  drawn  with  more  than  usual 
fulness  and  distinctness,  and  the  relation  of  all  to  the  idea  of 
the  Church  demonstrated.         - 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  our  atrthor  discusses  the  relation 
to  the  idea  of  the  Church  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  appointed 
in  the  Scriptures — the  word  and  sacraments,  prayer  and  sing- 
ing, contributions,  etc.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  ablest  and 
most  original  portion  of  the  book,  and  is  full  of  the  seeds  of 
thought.  The  principles  of  worship,  its  hidden  harmonies  with 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul  of  man,  its  correspondence  with 
the  truths  of  salvation  and  with  the  design  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  visible,  are  not  much  studied  amongst  us  ;  and  we 
heartily  wish  our  young  brethren  in  the  ministry  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Robinson's  discourse. 
The  more  hidden  harmonies  of  things  we  discover,  the  more  is 
our  faith  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
made  everything  beautiful  in  its  place,  and  the  less  readily 
will  we  listen  to  any  temptation  to  accommodate  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  to  the  tastes  and  fashions  of  ignorant  and  foolish 
men.  The  worship  of  God  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing.  Its  forms 
are  not  like  algebraic  symbols  which  represent  quantities  by 
mere  convention,  but  rational  symbols  adapted  in  their  own 
nature  to  instruct,  edify  and  exalt  the  worshipper.  'No  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  can  be  desired  than 
the  fact  that  corruptions  in  worship  have  generally  been  fol- 
lowed, and  that  speedily,  by  apostasies  from  the  faith  of  God's 
elect. 

But  we  must  stop.    We  think  no  man  who  has  an  inteUigfent 
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love  for  tlie  Presbyterian  Clmrch,  can  read  the  book  we  have 
been  noticing  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  author  was 
compelled,  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  to  resign  his 
Chair  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville,  when  he  had  not  even 
completed  his  course  of  lectures.  These  first  fruits  of  his  studies 
are  enough  to  show  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the  harvest  time  will  yet 
come  ;  that  he  will  pursue  these  studies  stiU,  and,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  his  engagements  as  a  pastor,  may  yet  be  able  to 
give  to  the  Church  a  larger  and  more  complete  exposition  of 
this  great  subject,  in  a  book  which  she  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  •  .      .. 
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Notice  of  the  Itev.  John  B.  Adger's  article  on  the  Shame  Trade. 
Published  for  the  author.  Charleston :  Steam-Power  Press 
of  Walker,  Evans  &  Co.    1858;  28  pp.  8vo. 

Tliis  pamphlet  is  in  reply  to  the  views  put  forth  by  us  in  the 
April  ISTo.  of  this  work.  It  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Ed. 
B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Majority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, and  author  of  their  report,  which  we  reviewed  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Minority. 

Six  months  more  of  reading  and  reflection  (with  the  arrival 
in  our  harbor  of  the  Echo  or  Putnam,  and  her  cargo  of  slaves), 
have  wrought  no  change  in  the  views  we  expressed  in  April. 
Tlie  newspapers  generally  agree  that  it  will  be  a  cruelty  to  these 
Africans  to  send  them  back  to  Africa,  and  we  agree  with  them. 
For  these  poor  creatures,  no  doubt  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
would  be  better  than  either  slavery  or  their  liberty  in  Africa. 
And  so  of  all  barbarians  the  world  over.  To  subjugate  and 
civilize  them,  might  be  for  all  who  should  survive  the  process, 
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a  blessing  conferred  on  them  and  their  posterity.  Biit  this 
does  not  make  their  subjugation  a  good  thing.  It  does  not 
entitle  the  Individuals  or  the  States,  who  should,  by  fire  and 
fagot,  with  brands  and  with  swords,  and  witk  chains,  get  pos- 
sessioii  of  one-half  the  population  of  a  village  after  putting  the 
other  half  to  death;  it  does  not  entitle  the  doers  of  such  work 
as  this  to  any  but  the  most  dishonorable  epithets,  even  though 
the  final  results  of  their  work  should  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  captives.  This  argument  of  the  advocates  for  the 
slave  trade,  will  not  bear  examination  for  one  moment.  "  The 
end  can  not  jilstify  the  means."  Wq  may  not  do  evil  in  the 
hope  of  a  good  result. 

There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  slaves  in  Africa,  but  we 
know,  also,  upon  the  best  testimony,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  negroes  not  slaves.  We  hold  that  it  is  right  to  buy  the 
former,  and  the  Scriptures  justify  our  opinion.  But  we  hold, 
as  the  Scriptures  also  explicitly  warrant,  that  it  is  equally 
wrong  to  steal  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  slaves  of  them. 
The  advocates  of  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade  can 
not  make  out  that  it  is  in  no  respect  worse  than  the  domestic 
slave  trade.  This  position  will  bear  examination  no  more  than 
the  other.  When  you  send  to  Yirginia  to  buy  slaves  for  the 
South-west,  do  th«  slaveholders  of  Yirginia  kidnap  negroes 
that  are  free  to  sell  to  you?  Do  they  send  out  bands  of  armed 
men  to  scour  the  country,  and  burn  villages,  and  seize  on  the 
flying  population  as  far  as  the  sword  has  not  devoured  them, 
that  they  may  furnish  you  the  means  of  cultivating  your  cotton 
fields?  To  make  any  just  comparison  is  an  insult  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.  And  yet  it  is  openly  made  in  high 
quarters. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  you  might  regula,te  the 
African  slave  trade  in  our  own  markets,  and  also  the  passage  ot 
the  slaves  across  the  Atlantic,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  chief  ends  of  humanity.  But  all  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  regulate  the  trade  in  Africa  itself.  For  us  to  re- 
open the  slave  trade,  would  be  for  us  to  set  on  fire  a  large  part 
of  that  whole  continent,  and  to  give  up  ouce  nfior^  to  savage 
warfare  whole  tribes  of  that  people. 
19 
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Individual  sins  God  sometimes  punishes  here,  sometinies 
hereafter.  But  for  national  crimes  there  can  be,  of  course,  no 
future  punishment.  There  is  no  judgment  day  for  nations  as 
such.  The  King  of  the  Nations  must  judge  the  nations  here, 
or  He  can  never  judge  them  at  all.  We  are  now  tempted  as 
a  people  to  practise  a  crime  for  gain,  which  would  not  only 
tarnish  our  name  on  the  page  of  history,  but  also  expose  us  as 
a  people  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven !  We  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
creant to  our  duty,  whether  as  sons  of  the  South  or  as  minis- 
ters of  religion,  were  we  to  be  silent,  and  not  raise  a  voice  of 
remonstrance  and  of  warning.  The  South,  which  is  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  that  of  those  who  urge  this  measure,  needs  all 
the  devotion,  and  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  courage,  of  all 
her  sons,  to  rescue  her  from  impending  danger ;  but  she  needs 
one  other  thing  more  than  she  needs  all  these  things,  and  that 
is  the  approbation  of  Him  who  rules  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
to  be  given  to  all  her  measures  and  to  all  her  acts. 


Religion  and  the  State.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Savannah,  Georgia,  July  4,  1858,  by 
Kev.  DAvm  H.  Porter,  Pastor.  Published  by  request. 
Savannah  :  Power-Press  of  John  H.  Cooper  &  Co.  1858. 

We  have  read  this  discourse  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
author  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence  fell,  this  year,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
to  consider  "the  subject  of  religion  in  its  national  bearings,  its 
relations  to  the  State — striving  to  discover  what  those  relations 
are,"  and  illustrating,  with  happy  success,  the  blessedness  of 
the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  The  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Porter  strike  us  as  eminently  sound,  just  and  seasonable. 
He  has  avoided  the  Scylla  of  a  church-establishment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  absolute  indifference  on  the  other. 
He  shows  how  a  State  can  be  truly  religious  without  making 
an  invidious  distinction  among  its  sects,  and  how  a  nation  can 
really  acknowledge  God  without  the  legal  enactment  of  any 
particular  creed.    He  guards  against  the  fatal  error  of  those 
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who,  because  in  this  country  there  is  an  indiscriminate  tolera- 
tion of  every  faith,  and  an  indiscriminate  protection  of  every 
form  of  rehgious  worship,  take  for  granted  that  as  a  people  we 
are  free  from  allegiance  to  the  true  God,  and  nn(Jer  no  obliga- 
tion to  distinguish  betwixt  the  wheat  and  the  chaff.  He  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  bound  to  be  a  Christian  nation, 
because  we  are  bound  to  be  a  nation  of  Christians.  He  shows, 
too,  that  no  people  have  a  right  to  presume  upon  the  blessings 
of  God,  among  whom  the  institutions  of  God  are  not  honored 
and  observed.  States  are  as  much  subject  to  the  Lord  as  indi- 
viduals. Jesus  is  as  much  the  king  of  nations  as  of  saints,  and 
the  rulers  and  judges  of  the  earth  who  refuse  or  neglect  to 
acknowledge  His  authority,  must  expect  to  perish  from  the  way 
when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  to  analyse,  but  only  to  commend  this 
discourse.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  alone 
political  topics  should  ever  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  pulpit. 
We  must  allude  particularly  to  the  happy  and  successful  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Porter  has  illustrated  the  great  fundamental 
proposition,  so  ably  discussed  by  Bishop  Butler,  that  virtue  in 
communities  is  power,  and  sin  weakness. 

Our  brother  will  excuse  us  for  pointing  out  a  slight  mistake 
into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  in  the  use  of  language.  We 
refer  to  the  sense  in  which  he  has  employed  the  word,  predi- 
cated^ p.  T,  as  equivalent  to  founded  or  established.  He  speaks 
of  "  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  "  as  ^^ predicated 
upon  certain  relations  "  subsisting  between  it  and  God.  This 
is  not  good  English.  We  can  predicate  <?/,  but  never  iipon. 
To  predicate  is  simply  to  affirm  or  deny,  to  say  one  thing  of 
another,  and  not  to  ground,  or  found,  or  establish. 


Religious  Poems.  By  Mrs.  M.  Maetdst,  Author  of  Day-Spring, 
<fec.,  &c.  Kashville,  Tenn.  Published  for  the  author.  1858 ; 
12  mo.,  pp.  234. 

The  accomplished  author  of  these  poems  is  highly  esteemed 
in  this  community  for  her  literary  taste,  her  Christian  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  her  devotion  to  the  principles  of  vital 
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godliness.  She  lias  shown  her  good  sense  in  ajSixing  to  her 
name  a  title  which  marks  her  out,  like  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
as  a  wife ;  and  if  to  this  she  has  added,  as  we  know  she  has, 
the  equally  endearing  tie  of  a  mother,  she  is  only  imitating 
more  closely,  in  her  domestic  relations,  the  example  of  her 
whose  greatest  glory  it  was  to  have  given  birth  to  a  son.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  increases  the  charm  of  these 
poems  to  us,  the  circumstance  that  they  were  written  by  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  We  accept  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  genuine  sym- 
pathies of  the  female  heart.  The  spirit  which  pervades  the 
book  is  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  amiable  author  knows 
the  delight  of  prayer  and  the  blessedness  of  communion  with 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  pictures 
she  has  drawn  of  the  power  of  grace  to  sustain,  to  strengthen 
and  to  cheer  amid  the  darkest  trials,  are  no  sketches  of  the 
fancy,  but  real  experiences  of  her  own  bosom,  or  of  other 
children  of  God  whom  she  has  seen  brightening  in  the  furnace. 
She  speaks  of  what  she  has  felt,  and  testifies  to  what  she  has 
known,  and  her  words  are  worthy  of  credit,  because  they  are 
according  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.  The  book  consists  of 
a  longer  didactic  poem,  entitled  Christianity,  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  celebrating  the  progress,  the  second  illustrating 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  various  collections  of  minor 
pieces  grouped  under  the  heads — Poems  by  Lamp-light,  or 
Paraphrases  of  Scripture;  Foreign  Missions;  Domestic  Mis- 
sions ;  and  Miscellaneous.  They  are  all  possessed  of  merit, 
and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  of  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among 
modern  aspirants  to  the  honors  of  the  Muse ;  the  merit  of  good 
sense  intelligbly  expressed.  Mrs.  Martin's  inspiration  is  not 
from  the  clouds,  or  the  fog,  or  the  mist.  She  is  not  an  owl 
that  croaks  in  darkness,  nor  a  bat  that  flies  by  twilight.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  light,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  understand 
her  verses  is  a  human  heart,  touched  and  refined  by  Divine 
grace.  Some  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  marked  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  lyric  excellence;  but  we  confess  that  the  sweetest 
attraction  of  the  whole  book  to  us  is  the  odour  of  Christian 
piety  which  is  diffused  from  every  page. 
We  would  not  be  true  to  our  trade  as  critics,  if  we  found  no 
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fault.  "We  mean,  therefore,  to  take  an  exception,  not  to  the 
poetry,  but  to  the  -theology  of  the  ode.  Born  Again,  on  page 
86.  Mrs.  Martin  asserts  that  the  day,  the  hour,  the  moment, 
in  which  she  was  born  again,  are  distinctly  known  to  her. 

Just  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
The  day  dawned  to  me,  when 
My  new,  my  better  life  began ; 
Forget  the  time  I  never  can : 
From  earth  to  heaven  the  tidings  ran. 
The  angels  there  rejoiced  to  know 
That  I  was  born  again. 

And  again: 

'Tis  known  to  me,  the  time,  the  place, 
The  very  moment,  when 
God's  spirit  witnessed  unto  mine 
That  I  was  saved  through  grace  divine. 
What  light  upon  my  eoul  did  shine. 
What  floods  of  glory  and  of  grace, 
When  I  was  born  again. 

In  all  this,  we  think,  there  is  a  singular  confusion  of  the  new 
birth  with  the  first  conscious  exercise  of  faith,  or  with  the 
peace  resulting  from  a  sense  of  pardon.  We  are  never  directly 
conscious  of  our  states  of  mind.  We  know  them  only  through 
their  manifestations.  We  know  our  exercises  and  our  feelings, 
but  we  do  not  know  directly  the  soul  from  which  they  spring. 
We  know  life  in  its  energies  and  operations,  but  not  in  itself. 
Of  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  production  of  the  new  nature,  we 
know  nothing  immediately.  Of  its  effects  in  our  changed  views 
and  feelings,  we  are  directly  sensible.  The  child  knows  that 
it  is  born  into  the  world,  but  when  or  how  it  knows  only  from 
testimony.  It  is  the  privilege  of  God's  children  to  know  that 
they  a/re  His ;  it  is  not  their  privilege,  nor  is  it  of  any  import- 
ance to  them  to  know  when  they  became  so.  They  may  re- 
member distinctly  when  they  first  laid  hold  upon  God,  but  they 
are  not  authorized  to  say  when  God  first  laid  hold  upon  them. 
And,  after  all,  the  great  decisive  proof  of  the  new  birth  is  the 
new  life.  They  only,  whatever  may  be  their  impressions  and 
afisurances,  are  truly  bom  into  the  kingdom  who  live  as  heirs  of 
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the  kingdom.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  To  this 
test  we  know  that  Mrs.  Martin  would  heartily  subscribe,  and 
in  the  closing  stanzas  of  the  ode  in  question  we  as  heartily 
concur. 


An  jEhposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossians. 
By  the  Rev.  Jean  Daille,  Minister  pf  the  French  Reformed 
Church  at  Clarenton,  A.  D.,  1639.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  F.  S.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  James 
Sherman,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London.  Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  821  Chesnut  Street ;  698 
pp.  8vo. 

Jean  Daille  was  one  of  the  lights  that  burnt  so  brilliantly  in 
the  17th  century  amongst  the  French  Reformed.  His  name 
occupies  the  same  page  with  Saumaise,  (Salmasius,)  David 
Blondel,  Pierre  des  Moulin  and  De  Plessis  Mornay.  Daille 
devoted  himself  to  historical  investigations  also,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  learning,  acuteness  and  discrimination.  The 
present  work  presents  us  with  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  theo- 
logical and  critical  studies.  It  is  in  the  form  of  sermons. 
Consecutive  portions  of  the  Epistle,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  are  thus  expounded  in  forty-nine  discourses,  that  are  rich 
and  sweet  with  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel. 


The  Divine  Life :  A  Book  of  Facts  and  Histories.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Kennedy,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821  Chesnut  street ; 
384  pp.  12mo. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  establish  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  Regeneration  by  a  careful  induction  of  facts,  interpreted 
with  rigid  fairness  and  candor.  To  this  end  the  writer  adduces 
the  histories  of  numerous  individuals  living  in  different  ages 
and  countries.    It  is  an  able  and  an  attractive  work.    We 
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should  judge  that  it  would  be  very  suitable  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  inclined  to  skeptical 
views.  We  have  already  made  that  use  of  it  ourselves,  and 
recommend  the  same  to  others. 


The  Coming  and  Beign  of  Christ.  By  David  N.  Lord.  New 
York;  Franklin  Knight,  138  Nassau  street.  1858;  430  pp. 
12mo. 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Lord,  and  for  his  talents, 
learning  and  general  soundness  of  doctrine.  We  welcome  this 
work  from  his  pen  as  presenting,  in  a  compact  form,  his  views, 
and  those  of  the  Millenarian  school,  on  the  subject  of  unful- 
filled prophecy.  Whether  the  reader  of  this  book  shall  be 
convinced  or  not  of  the  truth  of  the  Millenarian  views,  he 
will  at  least  be  led,  it  is  probable,  to  a  more  diligent  searching 
of  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  these  things  be  so. 


Sketches  for  Ton.  By  S.  S.  Eglisean,  Author  of  "  Gleanings 
from  Real  Life,"  and  "  Lucy  Dunlevy."    232  pp.  18mo. 

Ragged  Tommy  i  or^  The  Boy  and  the  Bishop.     36  pp.  18mo. 

Bridget  Sullivan  j  or^  The  Cwp  without  a  Handle.  80  pp. 
18mo. 

How  to  Die  Happy.  Written  for  the  Board  by  the  author  of 
Learn  to  say  No,"  and  "  Scenes  in  Chusan."   101  pp.  18mo. 


u 


These  all  bear  the  imprinatur  of  our  Board  of  Publication, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  are  safe  and  useful  books  for  children. 
It  is  a  very  responsible  work  to  write  books  for  this  class,  and 
to  publish  them  is  responsible  also.  So  it  is  a  responsible  thing 
to  recommend  books  for  children.  We  trust  the  Board  will 
always  exercise  due  care  and  watchfulness  over  this  department 
of  their  publications.  Hundreds  of  books  are  scattered  amongst 
children  as  religious  story  books,  which  are  only  fit  prepara- 
tions for  the  novel  reading,  that  subsequently  throws  its  danger- 
ous fascinations  round  their  minds. 
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A  Oonsideration  of  the  SerTnon  on  the  Mount.  By  Major  D. 
H.  Hill,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina.  Philadelphia:  William  S.  &  Alfred  Mar- 
tien,  No.  608  Chesnut  street.     1858;  282  pp.  12mo. 

Prof.  Hill  does  not  call  his  work  a  commentary,  and  does 
not  profess  to  have  written  with  the  aid  of  any  extensive 
critical  apparatus.  He  has  evidently  studied  the  original, 
however,  with  care,  and  his  suggestions  are  sometimes  striking 
and  valuable.  He  illustrates  the  subject  in  hand  with  frequent 
references  to  history.  His  style  is  simple,  clear  and  strong. 
He  has  produced  a  hook  that  is  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
many.  The  "  Dedication  "  of  it  shows  that  it  is  a  production 
associated  in  his  own  mind  with  some  saddening  recollections. 
"We  earnestly  hope  that  the  work,  as  published,  may  become  a 
blessing  to  many  readers,  and  thus  be  linked  for  him  to 
thoughts  of  gratitude  and  gladness. 


The  Model  Merchant^  or^  MeTnoirs  of  Samuel  JBudgett.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  821  Chesnut 
street;  187  pp.  16mo. 

Samuel  Budgett  was  an  eminent  English  merchant — a 
Christian  merchant — of  Bristol.  This  book  is  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  re-published,  of  course,  by  our  Board.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  be  useful  to  all  men  of  business. 
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PEEIODICAL  LITERATURE. 
I.  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS: 

I.  Princeton  Review,  July,  1858:  Article  I.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Pulpit.  II.  Historical  Value  of  the  Pentateuch.  III.  Missions  in  Western 
Africa.  IV.  The  Present  State  of  India,  with  Map.  V.  The  General  Assembly. 
Short  Notices. 

II.  Christian  Review,  July,  1858.  Article  I.  The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  [Translated]  by  Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  II.  The  Re- 
ligion of  Phrenology ;  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Archibald,  Exeter,  N.  H.  III.  Randall 
and  the  Free-Will  Baptists ;  by  Rev.  P.  Richardson,  Lawrence,  Mass.  IV.  Al- 
leged Discrepancies  in  the  Bible;  by  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Bangor,  Me.  V. 
Christianity  in  the  Legal  Profession;  by  *  *  *  ,  Esq.,  Richmond  Va,  VI. 
Hanserd  KnoUys  in  America ;  by  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown,  D.D.,  Germantown, 
Pa.  VII.  The  Plague  of  Blood ;  by  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
VIII.  Notices  of  New  Publications.     IX.  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

III.  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  July,  1858. 
Article  I.  German  Philosophy ;  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Sasnett,  of  Oxford,  Ga.  II.  Use 
and  Abuse  of  the  Pulpit.  III.  Power  of  the  Press ;  bv  J.  B.  M'Ferrin,  D.D. 
IV.  Popular  Education ;  by  D.  R.  M'Anally,  D.D.  V.  The  Fourth  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  VI.  Address  of  the 
Bishops  to  the  Fourth  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  VII.  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Fourth  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South.  VIII.  Reports  on  Education,  Adopted  by  the 
Fourth  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  IX. 
Brief  Reviews, 

IV.  Methodist  Qitarterli/  Review,  July,  1858.  Article  I.  Attic  Tragedy  and  tho 
Modern  Theatre ;  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman,  Carlisle,  Pa.  II.  Faith,  the  Everlast- 
ing Bond ;  by  Miss  Imogen  Mercein,  Stamford,  Conn.  III.  American  Slave 
Code  in  Theory  and  Practice ;  by  Rev.  J.  Dempster,  D.D.,  Evanston,  111.  IV. 
Aaron  Burr ;  by  Rev.  R.  II.  Howard,  Burlington,  Vt.  V.  Hudson  on  a  Future 
Life;  by  James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  Flushing,  L.  I,  VI.  B6ranger;  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hurst,  Irvington,  N.  J.  VII.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  1857;  by  Rev.  William 
Nast,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  VIII.  Nott's  Lectures  on  Temperance ;  by  Rev. 
Luther  W.  Peck,  New  York.  IX.  The  Relations  of  Christianity  to  Humani- 
tarian Effort ;  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett,  Hartford,  Conn.  X.  Religious  Intelli- 
gence. XI.  Synopsis  of  the  Quarterlies.  XII.  Quarterly  Book-Table.  XIII. 
Literary  Items. 

V.  Evangelical  Review,  July,  1858.  Article  I.  The  Review — The  Church.  11. 
Select  Analytical  Bibliography  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  III.  The  Three 
Saxon  Electors  of  the  Era  of  the  Reformation ;  by  Charles  F.  Scha^ffer,  D.D., 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  IV.  Christ  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison.  V.  Mormonism ; 
by  Rev.  R.  Weiser,  President  of  Central  College  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
VI.  Baccalaureate  Address.  VII.  Liturgical  Studies ;  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  the  late  Dr.  Hcefiing,  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Lasar,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Carrolton,  Ohio.  VIII.  Olshausen's  Commentary.  IX.  Livingstone's 
Travels  in  Africa.  X.  Manual  of  Church  History.  XI.  Notices  of  New  Publi- 
cations. 

VI.  Southern  Baptist  Review,  ApvW,  June,  1858.  Article  I.  Avenging  of  the  Elect ; 
by  D.  D.  Buck.  II.  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repubhc ;  by  Professor  Dabney, 
Richmond  College,  Va.  III.  Duelling ;  by  W.  B.  Carson,  S.  C.  IV.  Christian 
Union;  by  J.  M.  C.  Breaker,  S.  C.  V.  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  History  of 
Infant  Baptism  and  Rhantism ;  by  G.  H.  Orchard,  England.  VI.  The  Allegory 
of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy;  by  T.  J.  Bowen,  Ala.  VII.  The  Present  Age; 
Quarterly  Rev.  of  Proph.     VIII.  Theology — The  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  by 
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A.  C.  D.     IX.  Breckinridge's  Theology ;  by  J.  M.  P. 
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X.  Book  Notices. 
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VII.  Mercersburg  Review^  July,  1858.  Article  I.  Savonarola ;  by  Rev.  Philip 
SchaflF,  D.D.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  II.  How  Little  we  Know;  by  Prof.  Taylor 
Lewis,  LL.D.,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.  III.  Thoughts  on  the  Church,  (Second  Ar- 
ticle) ;  by  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  IV.  Baptism ;  by  Rev. 
Isaac  S.  Demund,  Lancaster,  Pa.    V.  Ranch  on  Education ;  Edited  by  Rev.  E. 

V.  Gerhart,,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VI.  A  Plea  for  Mathematics ;  by  Rev.  Prof. 
Theodore  Apple,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VII.  Mahan's  Logic ;  by  Rev.  Prof.  E.  V. 
Gerhart,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VIII.  Hymn  of  Bonaventura ;  by  Rev.  H.  Har* 
baugh,  Lancaster,  Pa.     IX.  Recent  Publications. 

VIII.  Theological  and  Literary  Journal^  July,  1658.  Article  I.  The  Principle  of 
0.  A.  Brownson's  Successive  Theological  Opinions.  II.  The  Prophetic  Periods 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  Daniel.  III.  Notes  on  Scripture :  John  the  Baptist : 
Christ.  IV.  The  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit — The  Presbyterian.  V.  The 
Religions  of  India  and  China.  VI.  The  Land  of  Promise.  VII.  Literary  and 
Critical  Notices. 

IX.  New  Englander^  August,  1858.  Article  I.  The  History  of  Modern  Philology. 
II.  Ellis  on  the  Unitarian  Controversy.  III.  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy.      IV.  Theodore  Parker  and  "The  Twenty-eighth  Congregational 

•Society,"  of  Boston.  V.  The  Right  of  Search.  VI.  The  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. VII.  The  Religious  Awakening  of  1858.  VIII.  The  Literature  of 
Spiritualism.     IX.  The  Ante-Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Sabbath.    Notices  of  Books. 

X.  Bibliothcca  Sacra^  July,  1858.  Article  I.  The  Greek  Church ;  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Manning,  Boston,  Ma.ss.  II.  The  True  Theory  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen ;  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  Chicago,  111.  III.  Was  Peter  in  Rome,  and  Bishop  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  ? — A  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  by  J.  EUcndorf.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  M.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.    IV.  The 

■  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State ;  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  Andover.  V. 
Congregationalism  and  Symbolism ;  by  Prof.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  Andover. 

VI.  Notices  of  New  Publications. 

XL  The  Preabyteriart,  Quarterly  Review^  S\x\y^\%b%:  Philadelphia.  Article  I.  John 
Wycliffc  (Second  Ai-ticlc).  II.  Abelard  (Second  Article).  III.  The  Antece- 
dents of  the  Moravians.  IV.  The  General  Assembly  of  1858.  V.  The  Mosaic 
Account  of  Creation,  Scientific.    VI.  Notices  of  New  Books. 

XII.  Journal  of  Priso7i  Discipline^  July,  1858.  Article  I.  Separation — What  is 
it  in  a  Convict  Prison  ?  II.  State  Penitentiaries.  III.  Pardons,  Reprieves  and 
Commutations.  IV.  Schools  of  Reform.  V.  Extracts  from  Proceedings  of 
Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons.  VI.  Uncertainty  of  Penal  Suffering.  VII.  Insecure  Custody 
of  Prisoners.     A  Law  Net  Broken. 

XIII.  Southern  Episcopalian,  f^o\)t.^  IS5S.  Miscellaneous:  The  Messianic  Kingdom 
— a  Plea  for  Missions;  by  Evungelicus.  The  University  of  the  South;  by  G. 
More  Wonderful  than  the  Telegraph  (selected).  The  Cloak  left  at  Troas ;  by 
Gausscn.  Mothers  in  Israel ;  by  Alpha.  On  the  Union  of  the  Order  for  Morn- 
ing Prayer,  the  Litany  and  Communion  on  Sundays,  as  one  service,  &c. ;  by 
Laymen.  Heat  in  India.  Items — Vicissitude.  Faith  all  the  time.  Advice. 
Editorial  and  Critical.     Religious  Intelligence. 

XIV.  JkBow's  Rcrieir,  September,  IS.'iS.  Article  I.  The  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph  ; 
l>y  T.  P.  ShaflPnor.  II.  American  Coal  Fields ;  by  P.  W.  Sheefner.  III.  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society.  IV.  Protest  against  the  Revival  of  the 
Slave  Trade ;  by  Johnson  Pettigrew,  of  South  Carolina.  V.  The  Natural 
Equality  of  Man ;  by  W.  S.  Grayson.  VI.  Justice  even  from  the  North ;  by 
lion.  Ed.  Burke.  VII.  Our  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Mexico.  VIII.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  IX.  Department  of  Commerce,  X.  Department  of 
Manufactures  and  Mining.  XI.  Dejmrtment  of  Internal  Improvements.  XII. 
Department  of  Education.     XIII.  Editorial  Miscellany. 

XV.  Tlie  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Qurricfi,  concerning  the  Antiquities, 
Historg  and  Biography  of  America,  September,  1858.  General  Department. 
Societies  and  their  Proceedings.  Notes  and  Queries.  Obituary.  Notices  of 
New  Pubhcationp.     Historical  and  Literary  Intelligence. 
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II.  BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Blackwood^  July,  1868.  The  Soldier  and  the  Surgeon.  The  Poorbeah  Mutiny: 
The  Punjab. — No.  V.  What  will  he  do  with  it?  by  Pisistratus  Caxton, — Part 
XlV.  The  First  Bengal  European  Fusiliers  at  Lucknow.  A  Plea  for  the  Prin- 
cipalities. My  First  and  Last  Novel.  The  Great  Imposture.  Mr.  Dusky's 
Opinions  on  Art.  August. — Grladstone's  Homer.  Circulation  of  the  Blood :  Its 
Course  and  History.  White's  Eighteen  Centuries.  London  Exhibitions  and 
London  Critics.  The  Byways  of  Literature.  Kingsley's  Andromeda.  What 
will  he  do  with  it  ?  by  Pisistratug  Caxton. — Part  XV. 

II.  Edinburgh  Review,  3\x\y^  1858.  Article  1.  Hugh  Miller.  2.  Thiers' History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  3.  The  Progress  and  Spirit  of  Physical  Science. 
4.  Canning's  Literary  Remains.  5.  The  Health  of  the  Army.  6.  The  Celts  and 
the  Germans.  7.  Posthumous  Memoirs  and  Songs  of  B6ranger.  8.  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  9.  Froude's  King  Henry  VIII.  10.  The  Hindu 
Drama.     11.  Earl  Grey  on  Parliamentary  Government. 

III.  Westminster  Review,  July,  1858.  Article!.  Calvin  at  Geneva.  2.  The  Last 
Days  of  Church-rates.  3.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland.  4.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's "  Recollections."  5.  Medical  Education.  6.  Women  Artists.  7.  Recent 
Astronohiy,  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.     8.  Contemporary  Literature. 

IV.  London  Quarterly,  July,  1868.  Article  1.  Admiral  Blake.  2.  History  of 
Civilization  in  England.  3.  Iron  Bridges.  4.  Life  of  Wycliffe.  5,  Professor 
Blunt  and  his  Works.     6.  Shipwrecks.     7.  British  Museum.     8.  British  India. 

V.  North  British  Review,  August,  1868.  Article  1.  Chateaubriand,  by  M.  Ville- 
main.  2.  Gladstone's  Homer.  3.  State  Papers — Pre-Reformation  Period.  4, 
Biblical  Interpretation — Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  5.  British  Art — Painting 
and  Sculpture.  6.  The  Modern  British  Drama.  7.  Egypt  and  Syria — Western 
Influence.  8.  Researches  on  Light — Sanatory,  Scientific,  and  jEsthetical.  9. 
Our  Army  in  India.  10.  The  Literary  Fund.  11.  Political  Parties.  12.  £^cent 
Publications.  '       '*   '  -,       -'    '"^*> 

HI.  FRENCH.  "  ^f^V- 

I.  Revue  Ghretienne,  15  Juin,  1858.  Essai  sur  saint  Augustin :  Ed.  de  Pressens6. 
Calvin,  sa  vie,  scs  6crita,  son  6poque :  L.  Bonnet.  Bulletin  bibliographique. — 
Rapport  sur  la  question  des  divisions  entre  les  chretiens,  par  M.  le  professeur 
Munier. — La  Libert6  protestante,  par  J.  F.  Bruch. — Recherches  homil6tiques,  ou 
Quelques  id6es  sur  la  predication,  par  Alfred  Vincent. — Frederic  de  Dietrich, 
premier  mairc  de  Strasbourg,  par  Louis  Spach.  Revue  de  mois. — Mort  de  la 
duchesse  d'0rl6ans. — Assemblies  annuelles  des  Soci6tes  religeuses  anglaises. 
L'Aui6riqne  d'apr^s  un  t6moin  oculaire. — Stance  anniversaire  de  I'AUiancc 
chretienne  universelle. — L'intol6rancc  su6doise. 

Revue  Chretienne,  15  Juillet,  1858.  Du  role  de  la  famille  dans  I'^ducation:  Edm. 
de  Guerle.  Dc  la  criser  religieuse  en  Su^de  :  J.  P.  Trottet.  L'Afrique  ouverte, 
ou  les  docouvertes  du  d'Livingstone :  H.  Paumier.  Bulletin  bibliographique.— 
La  Bible  et  la  version  dc  Lemaistre  de  Sacy,  par  B.  Pozzy,  pasteur. — Exposition 
et  defense  des  dogmcs  principaux  du  christianisme,  par  I'abbe  Martin  de  Noirlieu. 
Revue  du  Moia.  La  Reformation  judgee  par  I'Univers. — Mort  de  M.  Ary  Schef- 
fer. — M.  de  Montricher. — 'Le  dernier  ouvrage  de  M.  de  Sacy. — Voltaire  et  M. 
Ars6ne  Houssaye. — L'Asscmblec  constituante  de  Neuchatel  et  la  separation  dc 
I'Eglise  ct  de  I'Etat. 

Revue  Chretienne,  15  Aoiit,  1858:  Paris.  Du  role  de  la  famille  dans  I'education : 
Edm.  de  Guerie.  Mort  de  Curione :  Jules  Bonnet.  L'Afrique  ouverte,  ou  les 
decouvertes  du  Dr.  Livingstone :  H.  Paumier.  Causerie  sur  les  Etats-Unis :  Th. 
Monod.  Bulletin  bibliographique. — De  la  croyance  due  ^  I'Evangile,  examen 
critique  de  I'authenticit^  des  textes  et  de  la  verity  des  recits  evangeliques,  par 
H.  Wallon,  membre  de  I'lnstitnt. — Reveries  et  V6rites,  ou  De  quelques  questions 
astronomiques  envisagees  sous  le  rapport  religieux,  en  reponse  k  I'ouvrage  du 
docteur  William  Wliewell. — Lettres  genevoises  sur  la  confession  auriculaire,  ou 
Replique  k  la  brochure  d'un  ancien  superieur  de  Nancy,  par  C.  E.  Schmidt. — 
Fables  et  poesies  choisies  de  Theophile  Conrad  PfefiFel,  traduites  en  vers  frangais 
par  M.  Paul  Lehr.     Revue  du  Mois.     Lettres  due  p^re  Lacordaire. — L'ecole  tra- 
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ditionnelle  et  Mgr  Parisis. — Documents  in6dits  sur  Rosseau. — Les  sentiments 
religieux  de  I'auteur  d'Emile.-^-Un  article  de  M.  Naville. — L'individualisme  de  M* 
Reuan:  Eng.  Bersier. 

II.  Revice  cles  Deux  Mondes,  15  Juin,  1858:  Paris.  L'Angleterre  et  la  Vie 
anglaise. — III. — Les  Gypsies  et  la  Vie  errante,  par  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros. 
L'Homme  de  Neige,  deuxi^me  partie,  par  M.  George  Sand.  Les  Russes  sur  le 
fleuve  Amour,  par  M.  Auguste  Laugel.  La  Monarchic  de  Louis  XV. — II. — 
L'Europe  et  la  Diplomatie  frangaise  pendant  la  Regence,  par  M.  Louis  de  Carn6. 
La  Guerre  de  I'Oude. — I. — L'Insurrection  de  Lucknow,  par  M.  E.-D.  Forgues. 
Les  Voyages  d'exploration  en  Afrique.— III.— Expedition  du  Dr.  Earth,  par  M, 
Alfred  Jacobs.  Chronique  de  la  quinzaine,  histoire  politique  et  litteraire. 
Essais  et  Notices. — Les  Livres  nouveaux,  revue  critique. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ler  Juillet,  1858  :  Paris.  I.  L'Homme  de  Neige,  troisi^me 
partie,  par  M.  George  Sand.  II.  Elpisodes  de  la  Guerre  de  L'Inde  en  1887. — 
II. — Le  Si6ge  de  Lucknow  et  le  General  Havelock,  par  M.   E.*D.  Forgues. 

III.  Les  Voyageurs  en  Orient  et  la  Turquie  Depuis  le  Trait6  de  Paris. — III. — De 
L'Avenir  des  Populations  Chr6tiennes,0rientales,  par  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  de 
I'Acaddmie  Frangaise.  IV.  jficrivains  Modernes  de  la  France. — M.  Edgar  Quinet 
et  ses  Oeuvres,  par  M.  Saint-Ren6  {TaiUandier.  V.  Scenes  de  la  vie  Romaine. — 
Le  Chateau  Saint- Ange,  Souvenirs  (l^un  prisonnier  politique  sous  le  Pontiflcat  dc 
Grdgoire  XVI.  VI.  Un  Botaniste  en  Chine,  par  M.  Charles  Lavoll6e.  VII. 
Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,  histoite  politique  et  litt6raire.  VIII.  Revue  Musi- 
cale,  par  M.  P.  Scudo.  IX.  Essais  "et  Notices. — Livres  Nouveaux.  X.  Bulletin 
Bibliographique. 

Revile  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Juillet,  1858:  Paris.  I.  Les  Pr6rapha61ites  a  propos 
d'un  Tableau  de  Raphael  et  de  Divers  Ouvrages  Fran9ais  et  Anglais,  par  M. 
Henri  Delaborde.  II.  L'Homme  de  Neige,  quatriSme  partie,  par  M.  George 
Sand.  III.  La  Question  du  Servage  en  Russie. — I. — N6cessite  de  L'Emancipa- 
tion  ot  condition  actuelle  des  Serfs,  par  M.  L.  Wolowski,  de  I'Institut.  IV. 
Moeurs  des  Ecoles  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne. — Souvenirs  d'un  lilcolier  Anglais, 
par  M.  ifemile  Montegut.  V.  Les  Iles-Ionicnnes  Sous  la  Domination  de  Venise  et 
Sous  le  Protectorat  de  L'Angleterre. — Origines  et  Tendances  des  partis  Indigenes, 
par  Mme  Dora  d'Istria.  VI.  Quclqucs  Jours  en  Espagne,  pur  M.  John  Lc- 
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^  ARTICLE   I. 

THE  ASTRONOMICAL  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  CHRISTL 

ANITY. 

Tlie  history  of  Christianity  presents  d  scene  of  continual 
conflict.  The  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  malice  of  Satan,  have 
been  exhausted  in  assailing  it  by  every  form  of  opposition  from 
without,  by  every  mode  of  seduction  from  within.  Its  Divine 
Author  predicted  this  when  he  said— "think  not  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  the  eaHh;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword."  The  various  modes  of  assault  may  be  reduced  to 
three  classes — ^persecution,  corruption,  and  the  antagonism  of 
science,  falsely  so  called.  Persecution,  though  reeking  with 
the  blood,  and  encompassed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints, 
has  ever  proved  to  be  the  most  harmless.  Its  attacks  are  open, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  more  readily  guarded  against ;  its  in- 
strument is  physical  violence,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unfitted  to 
cope  with  moral  courage  and  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Days  of 
persecution  have  often  been  the  most  flourishing  times  in  the 
Church.  It  was  so  during  the  ten  devastations  under  the 
Koman  Empire.  It  was  so  in  th6  days  of  the  Reformation. 
Corruption  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  attack,  because  it  is 
the  most  insidious,  and  because  it  begins  at  once  to  prey  on  the 
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vitals.  A  debased  Christianity,  wliich  holds  truth  enough  to 
attract,  but  not  enough  to  save,  or  whose  truth  is  hidden  under 
a  mass  of  heresy  and  superstition,  which  possesses  the  form  of 
godliness,  while  it  denies  the  power  thereof,  presents  the  most 
hopeless  spectacle  among  the  religions  of  earth.  It  is  well 
nigh  as  destructive  as  Atheism  or  Idolatry,  far  more  capable  of 
expansion  and  progress,  and  far  more  tenacious  of  life.  Wit- 
ness the  spiritual  dearth  of  the  middle  ages,  the  boundless 
sway  of  the  Eoman  superstition,  and  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  Protestantism  and  Papacy.  After  three  hundred 
years  of  unceasing  warfare,  what  has  evangelical  religion 
gained  in  Europe?  Scotland,  a  part  of  England,  a  moiety  of 
Ireland,  and  a  few  feeble  and  scattered  churches  in  some  half- 
dozen  other  countries,  comprise  all  its  possessions.  Romanism, 
though  beaten  back  for  a  while,  has  slowly  regained  nearly  all 
that  was  wrenched  from  her  in  that  great  struggle. 

The  efforts  of  infidelity  are  directed  either  against  the  evi- 
dences, the  facts,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  battle 
around  the  outworks  of  the  evidences  was  long  and  arduous. 
It  is  now  suspended,  probably,  until  another  cycle  shall  have 
buried  in  the  minds  of  opposers  the  sense  of  their  former  defeat. 
The  conflict,  if  not  hotter  now,  is  closer,  being  within  the 
fortress.  Every  science  is  laid  under  contribution  to  gainsay 
the  Gospel.  Infidel  philosophers  deny  tlie  consistency  of  its 
statements  with  the  dogmas  of  their  science,  and  either  convert 
man  into  a  machine,  or  endow  him  with  Omnipotence.  Infidel 
moralists  unsettle  the  ground  of  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  total  de- 
pravity. Infidel  logicians  reject  as  fallacious  and  irreconcil-  , 
able,  its  teachings  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God,  concerning  man's  freedom  and  his  inability. 
Infidel  physiologists  deny  to  man  a  spiritual  existence,  and 
attempt  to  accoimt  for  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  the  organism 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Infidel  historians  deny  its  facts,  and 
pour  contempt  on  its  prophecies.  Infidel  geologists  disembowel 
the  earth,  and'  find  alleged  contradictions  to  its  supposed 
account  of  the  age  and  formation  of  the  globe.  Infidel  eth- 
nologists will  not  admit  the  unity  of  the  race ;  and  in  the 
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cranium,  in  the  cuticle,  and  in  the  heel,  discover  evidence  of  a 
multiform  origin,  and  can  even  point  out  the  transitions  by 
which  a  fish  has  been  expanded  to  a  man.  Infidel  astronomers 
measure  and  weigh  and  number  the  stars,  and  from  the  mag- 
nitude and  splendor  of  the  firmament  infer  the  incredibility  of 
the  Gospel  narrative.  Each  science  is  seized  at  its  birth  and 
declared  to  be  a  champion  of  scepticism ;  but  as  soon  as  it  can 
speak,  and  while  in  the  very  gristle  of  childhood,  it  proclaims 
itself  a  true  knight,  and  a  defender  of  the  faith. 

It  is  to  the  Astronomical  argument  that  we  now  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers."^  We  shall  attempt  no  description  of 
the  sidereal  heavens.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  great  globe  is 
but  an  obscure  member  of  our  own  system.  Jupiter  is  fourteen 
hundred  times,  the  sun  is  twelve  thousand  times,  larger.  Tlie 
earth  wheels  along  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
miles  per  hour,  and  describes  annually  a  mighty  circle,  whose 
circumference  is  above  five  hundred  millions  of  miles.  The 
sun  shoots  his  bright  and  burning  rays  athwart  a  vast  and 
awful  chasm,  and  beams  upon  ua  at  the  distance  of  near  one 
hundred  millions  of  miles ;  and  struggles  to  illumine  the  most 
distant  planet  at  the  long  interval  of  two  thousand  millions; 
and  yet  these  inconceivable  figures  are  but  as  the  lispings  of 
infancy  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  heavens.  Sirius  pours  forth  a 
flood  of  splendor  nearly  equal  to  fourteen  suns,  and  though 
the  centre  of  a  system  twenty  billions  of  miles  from  us,  sheds 
on  the  earth  a  vivid  light  rivalling  the  lustre  of  Venus.  4^" 
cannon  ball,  moving  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
would  traverse  this  inconceivable  space  after  a  weary  journey  y 
of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  years!  And  the  earth,  if  pro- 
jected through  this  space  from  its  orbit  at  its  present  terrific 
velocity,  would  accomplish  its  flight  when  five  times  older  than 
it  is  now.  Tlie  naked  eye,  on  a  cloudless  night,  beholds  a  thou- 
sand stars ;  the  best  instrument  invented  by  man  can  take  in 
eighty  millions.  The  nebulae  are  the  luminous  points  in  innu- 
merable clusters  of  suns,  of  which  our  sun  and  all  the  thousand 
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fixed  BtarB  which  appear  in  the  firnminent,  together  with, 
perhaps,  untold  mnltitudeB  lying  heyond  the  reach  of  onr 
vision,  are  hut  tlie  components  of  a  single  metnher;  the  grand 
central  orh,  around  which  revolve  these  thousand  suns  with 
their  ten  thousand  planets,  with  all  their  liundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  attendant  satellites,  wheels  its  majestic  evolutions 
aro\uvd  some  more  remote  and  more  glorious  centre,  and  lies 
heyond  our  perception  in  this  distant,  and  it  may  1)0  utmost, 
verge  of  the  mighty  circle,  or  else  emits  a  liazy  and  undistin- 
guished ray  amongst  incalculahle  millions  of  associated  spheres 
of  eipial  or  superior  splendor.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  hut  the  hem  of  Jehovah's  garment.  It  is  just  as  ahsurd 
to  think  that  we  have  now  reached  the  hounds  of  creation,  as 
it  was  when  men  gazed  upon  the  stars  without  a  telescope,  or 
looked  through  Gallilco's  invention.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uuphilosophical  than  the  supposition,  that  tlio  creative  energy 
was  exhausted  at  the  precise  point  which  the  vision  of  man,  at 
a  particular  stage  in  the  perfection  of  optical  instruments,  is 
capahle  of  reaching.  We  would  not  check  the  belief  that  this 
is  a  corner  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  we  have  seen,  and  all 
we  have  imagined,  are  but  tlie  skirts  and  Hhrcds  of  creation, 
while  the  vast  whole  stretches,  in  some  sort,  infinitely  around 
us.  And  then  to  the  question,  whether  all  these  worlds  are 
inhabited,  wc  are  nu^re  inclined  to  return  an  assent  than  a 
denial.  We  cannot  believe  that  these  innumorahle  and  stu- 
pendous masses  of  matter  wheel  along  their  endless  courses 
amid  the  silence  of  death.  We  would  crowd  them  with  living, 
active,  intelligent  beings.  In  every  star  we  beliold  a  sun — 
and  our  imagination  fills  the  boundless  spaces  between  them 
with  the  habitations  of  God's  worshippers. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  on  which  infidelity  builds 
its  reasoning.  It  alleges  that  the  Christian  religion  can  be 
rendered  credible  only  by  giving  to  earth  the  prominence 
among  the  works  of  creation  assigned  it  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance ;  but  that  amid  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy, 
and  while  surrounded  by  untold  millions  of  blazing  suns,  this 
insignificant  ball  becomes  utterly  contemptible,  and  the  story 
of  its  redemption  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Great 
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Ofefttor  1*8  simply  ridiculous.  The  argument  is  entirely  pre- 
suTTiptive;  we  shall  have  answered  it  when  we  afford  a  counter 
and  more  violent  presumption.  We  accept  the  facts,  but  reject 
the  feasoninf^.  On  the  hypothesis  that  tins  globe  is  the  only 
habitable  portion  of  the  universe,  with  the  exception  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed place  called  heaven,  and  a  narrow  pit  called  hell ; 
that  the  human  race  comprises  the  entire  number  of  God's 
rational  creatures,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  limited 
number  of  spiritual  existences, — these  being  the  only  conditions 
on  which  infidelity  will  accept  the  statements  of  revelation, — 
there  is  nothing  marvellous  in  the  scheme  unfolded  in  the 
Gospel,  but  the  Almighty  is  placed  in  a  position  which  it  is 
the  depth  of  humility  to  assert  He  can  never,  never  occupy. 
He  is  represented  as  being  urged  to  the  work  of  salvation  by 
motives  of  wliich  the  Divine  nature  is  wholly  unsusceptible. 
A  part,  it  may  be  a  large  part,  of  the  angelic  forms  of  intelli- 
gence, have  openly  and  forever  abandoned  Ilis  service;  and 
now  this  lower  type  of  human  existence  has  been  seduced  from 
its  allegiance  by  the  intervention  of  those  malignant  spirits, 
and  all  mankind  are  at  enmity  with  His  law  and  Ilis  nature. 
Tliere  is  apparently  imminent  danger  that  all  His  creatures  will 
desert  him ;  that  He  will  present  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  king 
without  a  kingdom,  a  sovereign  without  a  suhject,  a  God 
without  a  worshipper.  Under  these  appalling  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  prdbahle  that  He  will  exert  himself  to  reclaim  the 
rebels;  it  is  not  incredible  even,  that  He  should  in  these  efforts 
go  to  the  length  depicted  in  the  Gospel.  The  whole  matter  is 
reduced  to  a  question  of  self-preservation,  or  rather  to  a  ques- 
tion, which  to  every  crowned  head  is  infinitely  more  vital  than 
that  of  personal  safety — the  honor  of  his  throne,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  empire.  Everything  bears  the  aspect  of  a  des- 
perate and  doubtful  conflict  between  the  king  of  kings  and  his 
rebellious  subjects.  All  such. ideas  as  free  grace,  mercy,  love, 
condescension,  and  an  eternal  purpose,  comprehending  all  these 
transgressions  and  all  these  displays,  are  entirely  impertinent ; 
and  the  work  of  redemption,  even  to  the  last  extremity  of  the 
sacrifice  of  His  own  Son,  is  forced  upon  the  Supreme  Being  as 
a  sheer  and  humiliating  necessity.     Nothing  can  be  more  bias- 
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phemons  than  all  this ;  yet  all  this  flows  naturally  from  the 
requirements  of  infidelity.  The  necessities  of  the  Christian 
argument  demand  no  such  contracted  field ;  but  find  full  scope 
only  in  the  widest  view  of  creation,  and  allow  the  pre- 
sumption,, that  as  tliis  globe  is  but  one  among  many  globes,  so 
the  human  race  is  but  one  among  many  races  of  intelligent 
creatures.  And  in  order  to  aggravate  the  objection,  and  afford 
the  carpings  of  scepticism  full  utterance,  wo  admit  the 
apparent  probability  that  the  humaii  race  is  among  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  intelligent  existence ;  we  even  assent  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  this,  because  a  being  inferior  in  intellect  to  man 
could  not  be  rational.  lie  occupies  a  position  at  the  very  next 
remove  from  the  brute,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an 
intermediate  grade  which  shall  be  possessed  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  reasonable  existence. 

However  wo  may  escape  the  supposed  dilemma,  we  are 
very  far  from  wishing  to  do  so  under  any  false  colors.  We 
accept  with  delight  all  the  developments  of  astronomy,  and 
revel  in  the  view  of  uninnnbered  millions  of  radiant  glories 
inscribed  by  the  finger  of  Onmipotence  throughout  the  bound- 
less realms  of  space;  we  admit  that  this  is  but  a  speck  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  limitless  space — an  atom  amongst  an  ap- 
parent infinity  of  worlds.  We  urge  that  as  immensity  seems 
to  be  of  the  Creator's  plan,  that  immensity  must  far  transcend, 
not  only  what  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  but  ^Iso  what  his 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  nuist,  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
most  exalted  finite  intellect,  be  practically  infinite ;  so  that  the 
loftiest  of  them  all,  and  of  most  rapid  wing,  shall  never, 
through  the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity,  be  able  to  survey  all  the 
scene,  or  to  reach  the  spot  where 

"The  terminating  pillar  raises  high 
Its  extra-mundane  head." 

• 

We  insist,  also,  on  man's  insignificance,  and  admit  him  to  be  a 
child  of  clay,  brother  to  the  beast,  and  a  worm  of  the  dust ; 
that  he  is  the  connecting  link  between  animal  and  spiritual 
existence,  the  very  meanest  creature  capable  of  loving  and 
adoring  its  Maker ;  the  feeblest  voice  in  the  swelling  anthem 
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of  universal  praise ;  that  in  his  loftiest  eiforts  to  conceive  the 
Deity,  he  may  not  he  ahle  sufficiently  to  stretch  his  imagination 
to  take  in  the  full  proportions  of  those  majestic,  but  created 
heings,  who  stand  next  the  awful  throne.  We  allow  all  this, 
and  yet  maintain  that  reason  and  science  offer  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  that  for  anything  they 
may  say,  there  may  have  been  unfolded  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  and  among  such  a  race  as  this,  the  wonderful  scheme  of 
redemption  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

I.  Tlie  infidel  argument  hriefl}'^  stated  is,  that  this  world,  and 
this  race,  are  so  insignificant  amid  the  wide-spread  glories  of  the 
universe,  that  God  can  never  have  concentrated  on  them  the 
care  depicted  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  argument  is  fallacious  on  its  face.  From  the  multi- 
plicity of  God's  works  it  infers  partial  attention  to  each 
one.  It  is  guilty  of  the  sophism  of  inferring  littleness  from 
greatness.  The  data  are  infinite,  the  conchision  is  less  than 
nothing.  It  proceeds  upon  an  assumed  deficiency  in  God's  attri- 
butes, and  it  makes  out  this  deficiency  in  one  direction,  from 
the  fact  of  their  infinity  in  another  direction.  Because  God  has 
exerted  Himself  infinitely  in  creation.  He  cannot  exert  Himself 
infinitely  in  providence.  He  has  nriade  a  universe  wider  than 
He  can  compass ;  He  has  brought  more  beings  into  existence 
than  He  can  properly  attend  to ;  His  creatures  must  endure  an 
eternal  inanition,  not  because  they  have  forfeited  His  favor,  but 
because  He  is  unable  to  bestow  it.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
vastness,  and  confused  by  the  complexity  of  His  own  works. 
Man  needs  salvation,  but  his  Maker  cannot  grant  it,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  man  who  began  to  build  without  counting 
the  cost,  was  unable  to  finish.  The  world  is  suffering  under  a 
deep  and  dreadful  disorder,  but  God  is  so  occupied  with  other 
things  that  He  can  never  find  time  to  visit  this  portion  of  His 
dominions. 

This  argument  is  analogous  to  that  of  John  Adams'  con- 
cerning original  sin.  God's  providential  care  is  either  divisible 
or  indivisible ;  if  divisible,  the  share  falling  to  each  creature  is 
so  small  that,  like  a  remote  decimal,  it  may  be  overlooked  in 
our  calculations ;  if  indivisible,  the  chances  ^e  billions  to  one 
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that  the  fortunate  recipient  dwells  somewhere  in  the  milky 
way.  God  is  able  to  do  a  little,  in  a  general  way,  for  His  crea- 
tures; but  we  cannot  expect  a  being,  on  whom  devolves  the 
charge  of  an  entire  universe,  to  be  very  special  in  His  attention, 
or  to  do  for  each  creature  precisely  that  which  he  most  needs, 
and  that  wliich  he  must  obtain  or  else  be  forever  miserable. 

2.  Further,  these  reasonings  find  their  legitimate  conclusion 
in  epicureanism.  If  they  prove  anything,  they  exclude  the 
Almighty  from  all  intervention  among  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  commit  all  things  to  the  guidance  of  chance.  For  if  God 
be  incapable  of  directing  the  particulars,  it  is  impossible  that 
He  can  control  the  generals.  If  the  minutest  event  may  occur 
without  His  agency,  there  can  be  no  general  and  efficient  su- 
pervision, and  the  character  of  infallibility  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  His  administration.  Great  affairs  are  so  interwoven  with 
small  ones;  broad  issues,  which  affect  whole  nations,  so  often 
depend  on  trivial  matters,  that  no  plan  can  be  pronounced 
perfect  which  does  not  embrace  all  these  disturbing  influences. 
Life  is  a  tangled  web,  with  many  a  knot,  and  many  a  twist, 
and  only  ho  who  can  folFow  the  thread  through  all  its  devious 
courses,  can  reel  it  smootlily  off.  Each  event  stands  related  to 
a  thousand  others,  each  of  these  to  a  thousand  more,  and  the 
circle  widens  geometrically,  so  that  the  final  bearings  of  the 
most  trivial  act  on  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  or  the  race,  may  be 
immeasurable ;  and  no  mind  which  fails  to  observe  these  inci- 
pient forces  can  secure  the  furtherance  of  its  plans.  God 
either  comprises  every  thing  in  His  purpose,  or  He  has  no  pur- 
pose, and  hence  is  not  God ;  for  a  decree  which  does  not  fix 
the  event  is  a  solecism ;  and  no  event  can  be  fixed  unless  there 
be  a  knowledge  and  arrangement  of  all  the  causes  which 
combine  in  its  production. 

3.  But  again.  It  affords  a  more  exalted  conception  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  removes  our  ideas  of  Him  further  from  those 
appropriated  to  human  imperfection,  to  suppose  that  while 
occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  vast  whole.  He  is  not  at  all 
over-burdened  thereby,  but  is  able  to  bestow  an  undiminished 
attention  on  the  minutest  portions  of  His  works.  This  being 
the  most  glorioug  view  of  the  Deity,  must  therefore  be  the 
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true  one ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  impious  than 
to  say,  that  we  are  able  to  form  a  higher  conception  of  God 
than  is  really  and  actually  true — thus  making  the  powers  of 
our  finite  and  feeble  minds  not  only  to  grasp,  but  to  reach^ 
beyond  the  true  expression  of  the  Divine  glory. 

4.  Facta  establish  this  minute  attention.  Each  one  of  us, 
though  but  a  unit  among  the  thousand  millions  of  earth's  in- 
habitants, is  watched  over,  provided  for,  and  guarded,  as 
though  we  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  planet; — as  though, 
in  our  single  self,  we  exhausted  all  the  energies  of  the  God- 
head. We  are  assured  of  the  minuteness  of  this  watchful  care 
in  the  statement,  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  num- 
bered. And  looking  far  down  below  our  position  in  the  scale 
of  being,  we  are  told  that  the  same  observant  6ye  notes  all  the 
winged  warblers  who  disport  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the 
trackless  forest,  so  that  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  the  notice  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  And  still  again, 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  intensest  vision  lie  unnumbered  races 
whose  existence  can  be  made  known  to  us  only  by  the  powers 
of  the  microscope.  Myriads  of  sentient  beings  occupy  every 
particle ;  to  them  an  atom  is  a  world,  a  leaf  is  an  universe. 
And  could  our  senses  be  quickened  as  we  stand  in  the  solitude 
of  some  retired  scene,  instead  of  the  desolation  which  saddens, 
and  the  silence  which  oppresses  us,  we  would  behold  around 
US  countless  generations,  all  instinct  with  vitality,  and  vocal 
with  praise.  All  these,  even  to  those  infinitesimal  existences 
which  no  glass  can  take  in,  are  the  objects  of  Divine  protec- 
tion ;  for  in  Him  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  If 
God  care  for  these  creatures  who  tremble  on  the  verge  of 
nihility,  how  much  more  will  He  clothe  us,  the  partakers  of  His 
image,  and  the  lords  of  this  lower  creation. 

5.  The  objection  is,  that  such  condescension  is  incredible; 
but  condescension  must  stoop,  and  is  striking  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  which  it  descends.  K  this  world  stood  pre- 
eminent among  the  stars  of  heaven ;  if,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, this  were  the  grand  centre  around  which  the  firmament 
revolves ;  if  the  human  race  held  the  topmost  round  in  the 
lofty  scale  of  creation,  the  story  of  the  mighty  intervention  in 
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their  behalf  might  be  more  credible,  but  it  could  not  then, 
as  now,  be  asked  with  emphasis,  "What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him;  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?" — 
and  no  such  humiliating  comparison  as  the  inspired  Psalmist 
makes  between  the  splendors  of  the  skies  and  the  insignificance 
of  the  earth  would  be  appropriate. 

Thus,  our  littleness  offers  no  obstacle  to  belief,  but  simply 
enhances  a  quality  pertinent  to  the  subject,  the  quality  of  a 
marvellous  loving-kindness.  True,  God  is  presented  in  a  new 
and  most  wonderful  relation  to  his  creatures ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
lation which,  while  full  of  blessing  to  them,  does  Him  no  dis- 
honor— but,  on  the  contrary,  displays  Him  in  His  most  glorious 
aspect,  and  endows  our  conception  of  Him  with  a  deeper  and 
more  tender  reverence. 

H.  This  entire  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that 
Christianity  is  circumscribed  in  its  sphere,  and  affects  only  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race.  But  this  is  an  infidel  assumption ; 
and  although  it  has  been  attempted  to  compel  Revelation  to 
utter  what  was  imagined  to  be  the  sentence  of  its  own  con- 
demnation, it  has  remained  proof  against  torturing  expositions. 
No  such  doctrine  can  be  found  in  its  pages ;  all  the  light  shed 
on  the  subject  beams  full  on  its  antipode. 

1.  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  plainest  declarations  of 
Scripture,  that  the  work  of  redemption  affords  matter  of  study y 
of  instruction^  of  delight^  to  the  angelic  world.  "Which 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  "  To  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
might  be  known,  by  the  Church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 
"There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth." 

2.  There  are  indications  of  a  peculiar  moral  government  co- 
extensive with,  but  distinct  from,  the  essential  dominion  of  the 
Godhead,  growing  out  of  the  Mediatorial  work  brought  to  view 
in  the  Gospel,  and  devolved  on  Him  who  was  specifically  de- 
signated to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  it  is  said — "  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  times  He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth :  even  in 
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him."  Again — "  when  He  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set 
him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which 
is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  Him  who  fiUeth  all  in  all."  In 
Hebrews  it  is  said — "thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection 
under  his  feet;  for  in  that  He  put  all  in  subjection  under  him, 
He  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him."  Peter  declares 
that  "Jesus  Christ  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him."  In  Philippians  it  is  said,  that  "Grod  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth."  And  in  Colossians  it  is  asserted,  that  "  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  Cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth  or  things  in  heaven."  —-7     ..  :.     ,,        ..;;.,;,..,..; 

Two  positions  may  be  firmly  based  on  these  passages:  Ist, 
That  Christ  rules  and  governs  angels ;  and  2d,  That  this  is  not 
the  original  and  essential  dominion  which  he  exercises  in  virtue 
of  his  diverse  nature,  but  that  delegated  and  Mediatorial  king- 
dom for  which  he  was  fitted  by  the  mysterious  constitution  of 
his  complex  person.  Tliis  wonderful  person,  embracing  the  in- 
finitely diverse  natures  of  God  and  man,  was  certainly  appointed 
with  special  reference  to  his  offices  among  the  children  of  men ; 
but  these  passages  show  that  Christ  sustains  a  much  wider, 
viz :  an  universal  relation.  Hence  we  infer,  that  Christ  Jesus 
performed  a  work  which  affects  all  created  beings ;  and  as  the 
work  required  by  us  was  specifically  different  from  that  neces- 
sary to  other  orders,  though  generically  the  same,  he  took  our 
nature,  and  accomplished  it  on  the  earth.  Had  our  wants  been 
identical  with  those  of  angels,  for  anything  we  can  see,  he 
might  have  assumed  a  spiritual  and  unfallen  nature,  and 
simply  rendered  a  preceptive  obedience  to  the  law;  but,  as 
man  was  sinful,  and  condemned,  his  necessities  demanded 
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that  the  Mediator  should  be  made  flesh,  and  should  become 
obedient,  even  unto  death.  But  the  further  comprehension  of 
special  and  additional  matter  does  not,  in  the  least,  detract 
from  the  character  of  universality  properly  belonging  to  this 
great  scheme  of  mediation — and  the  Gospel,  which  principally 
reveals  so  much  of  this  scheme  as  bears  directly  on  our  case, 
does  not  offer  itself  as  an  isolated  and  unaccountable  fact,  but 
as  part,  probably  the  most  glorious  part,  of  a  wondrous  plan, 
embracing  all  ages  and  all  generations.  The  radical  and  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  this  new  mode  (if  we  may  so  express  it) 
of  the  Divine  Government,  is  grace  in  distinction  from  law. 
A  legal  relation  with  God  appears  to  be  not  only  ruinous  to  the 
sinner,  but  insecure  to  the  holy.  There  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  creature,  as  such,  whether  partly  material,  or  entirely 
spiritual,  an  inherent  tendency  to  depart  from  the  injunctions, 
and  to  incur  the  penalty  of  law.  They  were  unquestionably 
created  with  an  ability  to  obey  it  perfectly,  but  the  retention 
of  that  ability  appears  ever  to  have  been  a  difficult  and 
doiibtful  task.  A  lofty  rectitude,  and  an  immaculate  holiness, 
are  their  birthright,  but  they  are  prone  to  seek  out  many  in- 
ventions. Of  the  two  orders  concerning  which  we  are  informed, 
only  a  portion  of  one  have  maintained  their  integrity,  and 
they  have  been  kept  in  their  first  estate,  we  believe,  by  a  radi- 
cal change  in  their  legal  relations.  Except  by  the  supervention 
of  some  additional  element  in  the  Divine  Government,  there 
cannot  be,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  any  absolute  security 
against  a  deadly  fall  to  the  seraphim  and  cherubim,  who, 
radiant  with  celestial  glory,  encircle  the  eternal  throne.  This 
new  element  is  grace^  which,  in  its  genus,  signifies  favor  shown 
beyond  the  requisitions  of  law,  and  in  its  specific  varieties  of 
favor,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tlie  undeserving,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  ill-deserving,  bestows  confirmation  on  angels,  and 
redemption  on  man. 

Two  objections  are  urged  against  this,  not  with  the  fiippant 
impiety  of  scepticism,  but  with  the  gravity  of  an  earnest 
search  for  truth.*     1.  It  is  not  clear  that  angels  are  the  indi- 


*See  Foster's  Critical  Essays,  Vol.  2.,  pp.  384-385.    Bohn's  Edition. 
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genea^  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  varions  worlds  in  space ; 
but  they  are  styled  ministering  spirits — classes  of  which  may 
be  appropriated  to  each  globe;  and  the  angels  mentioned 
in  Scripture  may  be  merely  that  particular  set  of  spiritual 
beings  whose  offices  are  confined  to  earth;  hence,  though  all 
that  has  been  said  concerning  the  relation  of  angels  to  the 
work  of  Christ  be  true,  we  have  arrived  very  little  nearer  uni- 
versality in  the  scope  of  the  Gospel,  than  if  its  designs  termi- 
nated on  the  children  of  men.  The  foundation  for  this  opinion 
is  laid  in  those  Scriptures  which  represent  angels  in  a  posture 
of  attendance  on  earth,  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister?"  "He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways,"  together  with  those 
frequent  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  angels  ap- 
peared to  the  patriarchs.  But  consider  (1)  that  these  services 
^re  rendered  by  special  commission  from  God,  and  are  every- 
where held  out  as  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges  of  a 
•certain  specified  relation  to  Jehovah.  Tliis  attendance  is  not 
•conferred  on  man  as  such ;  these  offices  are  not  discharged  upon 
the  whole  human  family ;  angels  are  not  the  ministering  spirits 
of  all  the  earth.  They  are  attendants  on  the  Most  High ;  they 
wait  around  His  throne ;  they  do  His  bidding.  They  are  en- 
listed in  the  progress  of  His  most  glorious  itianifestation,  the 
work  of  redemption.  Tliose  who  are  included  within  its  pro- 
visions receive  their  kind  benefactions,  and  no  others;  "they 
are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  the  heirs  of 
salvation."  It  is  by  a  gracious  provision  of  God's  love  that 
the  redeemed  are  allowed  the  benefits  of  this  spiritual  service  j 
it  is  altogether  a  covenant  blessing.  Mankind  in  general  have 
no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
to  be  assigned  from  analogy  (and  the  reasoning  is  entirely  ana- 
logical) for  the  opinion  that  other  worlds  enjoy  the  ministry  of 
angels.  The  doctrine  of  their  earthly  ministration  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which  embraces  the 
infinite  grace  of  God,  the  advent  of  the  Son,  and  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit;  and  as  these  constitute  a  system  perfectly 
unique,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  dealings  of  Providence, 
no  argument  drawn  from  analogy  possesses  any  force. 
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Answer  (2).  Yarious  names  are  employed  in  Scripture  to  de- 
signate the  diversified  ranks  and  orders  of  spiritual  existence ; 
they  are  called  thrones,  dominions,  principalities  and  powers, 
cherubim,  seraphim,  angels,  archangels,  morning-stars,  and  the 
sons  of  God.  How  uneongruous  are  these  imposing  titles  if 
applied  to  a  small  detachment  of  an  inferior  race,  who  have  no 
local  habitation,  though,  indeed,  a  superfluity  of  names,  and 
whose  existence  and  happiness  are  exhausted  in  attendance  on 
an  insignificant  child  of"  earth.  The  Scriptures  could  not  more 
clearly  have  indicated  the  universal  application  of  this  spiritual 
nomenclature,  unless  it  had  first  given  lessons  in  astronomy ; 
such  instruction  it  was  not  the  province  of  Revelation  to  com- 
municate. But,  although  the  Bible  does  not  instruct  in  the 
truths  of  science,  it  is  often  illustrated  by  their  discovery ;  and 
we  are  able,  standing  as  we  do  amid  the  developments  of 
modern  astronomy,  to  perceive  a  greater  significance  than 
those  of  old  in  these  lofty  appellations,  as  we  see  spread  out 
before  us  the  universal  range  of  created  intelligence,  stretching 
from  earth  to  the  central  orb,  the  most  gorgeous  palace  of  the 
G-reat  King ;  and  from  man  to  the  brightest  intellect  who,  in 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  beholds  his  Maker's  glory  face  to  face. 

Objection  (2).  Tliere  is  another  objection  which  affirms 
supernal  beings  to  be  fully  occupied  with  the  aff'airs  of  their 
several  worlds,  and  the  alleged  diversion  of  their  attention  to 
these  sublunary  concerns  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
limitation  of  their  faculties,  and  to  involve  the  idea  of  a 
knowledge  too  nearly  approximating  infinite.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  however  absorbed  we  may  suppose  the  heavenly 
hosts  to  be  with  those  parts  of  the  Divine  plans  and  processes 
which  lie  immediately  around  them,  there  might  be  some 
manifestation  of  His  glory  far  transcending  all  ordinary  ex- 
hibitions, and  wliich  would  catch  the  attention,  excite  the 
inquiry,  and  call  forth  the  praise  of  every  creature.  It  is  clear, 
also,  that  this  pre-eminent  work  might  be  so  conspicuously 
revealed  as  to  aiford  them  information,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  left  in  some  degree  ignorant  of  what  was  con- 
tiguous to  them,  and  of  what  intervened;  even  as  the  sun, 
though  many  millions  of  miles  distant,  is  to  us  the  most  con- 
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spicuons  of  all  objects,  and  while  we  know  the  earth  but  par- 
tially, and  almost  nothing  of  what  lies  between,  we  behold  his 
splendor,  we  rejoice  in  his  light,  and  are  sustained  by  his 
genial  warmth.  This  objection,  therefore,  is  based  on  tlife 
hypothesis  that  each  globe  has  been  the  object  of  some  great 
moral  demonstration,  and  that  the  work  of  man's  redemption 
is  but  one  among  many  similar  displays  of  the  Divine  glory. 

Now,  while  we  would  not  circumscribe  the  loftiest  concep- 
tion of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  freely 
admit  that  He  manifests  His  glory  in  all  places  of  His  dominion, 
we  cannot  allow  the  thought  that  He  has  ever  made  any  other 
such  display  as  is  brought  to  view  in  the  Gospel. 

And  this  for  several  reasons:  (1).  The  principle  of  grace 
above  referred  to  needs  but  once  to  be  engrafted  on  the  moral 
government  of  God ;  and  as  this  principle  has  full  scope  in  the 
Mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  even  on  the  contracted  field  of 
human  salvation,  but  more  perfectly  in  the  broader  relations 
we  have  ascribed  to  it,  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  the  de- 
vising of  any  other  scheme  for  its  introduction. 

(2).  And  as  the  grace  of  God,  exhibited  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  involving  the  display  of  all  His  attributes.  His  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness*  and  truth,  lifts  its  infinite 
provisions  far  above  the  utmost  reach  of  our  imagination,  we 
are  convicted  of  unwarrantable  speculation  when  we  attempt 
to  conceive  of  something  higher  than  all  this,  and  are  guilty  of 
a  wicked  audacity  when  we  undertake  to  affirm  that  this  glo- 
rious work  is  but  one  of  God's  ordinary  operations,  and  that  it 
possesses  nothing  intrinsically,  and  nothing  in  its  relations  to 
the  universe,  which  serve  to  mark  it  as  a  singular  and  wonder- 
ful production  of  its  Divine  author.  Scripture  everywhere 
represents  Christ's  assumption  of  the  Mediatorial  offices  as  the 
highest  expedient  ever  adopted,  not  only  in  the  government  of 
earth,  but  throughout  the  bounds  of  His  universal  empire ;  and 
demands  for  it,  beside  the  feeble  thanksgiving  of  man,  songs 
of  loudest  praise  from  heaven's  assembled  choirs.  "  And  I 
beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders;  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
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thousands;  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the'  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every 
Creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying :  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever." 

(3).  Consider  again  the  arix)gance  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
condescension  of  God  has  ever  stooped  lower  than  it  did  in  the 
assumption  of  our  nature ;  that  His  justice  has  ever  been  more 
awfully  displayed  than  in  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son ;  that  His 
truth  has  ever  been  more  completely  verified  than  in  fulfilling 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  treasures  of  His  wisdom, 
and  of  His  love,  surpass  those  laid  up  in  Christ ;  that  the  honor 
put  upon  any  creatures  transcends  that  of  the  heirs  of  God,  and 
the  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ. 

(4).  But  again  we  are  taught,  that  all  things  are  put  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Incarnate  Redeemer.  Tlie  adoration  of  all 
creatures  must  be  rendered  to  the  Divine  nature  in  its  myste- 
rious conjunction  with  humanity;  and  heaven  shall  forever 
present  the  amazing  spectacle  of  the  "Word  made  flesh." 
Nothing  less  than  the  most  daring  impiety  can  surmise  that 
such  an  event  may  pass  unnoticed  among  the  worshippers  of 
God;  or,  tliat  this  unutterable  transaction,  which  raises  the 
lowest  form  of  intelligence  far  above  all  principality  and 
power  to  the  occupancy  of  the  eternal  throne,  and  to  personal 
subsistence  with  the  Almighty,  is  an  ordinary  occurrence, 
overlooked  amid  greater  splendors,  beyond  the  small  province 
where  it  took  place,  and  the  few  families  aflfected  by  its  pro- 
visions. Have  we  reason  to  suppose  tliat  other  natures  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Godhead?  "Christ  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 
Have,  then,  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  each,  selected 
some  created  type  in  which  to  veil  their  glories  ?  If  not,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  presumption  of  the  conjecture,  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  must  ever  remain  the  great 
event  in  universal  history;  the  most  glorious,  and  the  most 
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blessed  manifestation  of  the  Deity;  and  Christ  Jesns  shall 
receive  throughout  eternity,  by  the  acclamations  of  all  worlds 
and  all  races,  the  sublime  appellations  ascribed  to  him  on 
earth,  and  shall  be  to  them,  as  he  is  to  us,  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  God,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person. 

III.  We  rest  this  discussion,  finally,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
truth,  which  far  surpasses  the  low  conceptions  of  infidelity ; 
which  rebukes  its  mean  attempt  to  honor  God,  and  which 
reveals  His  true  dignity  and  excellence.  The  advocates  of  this 
vain  philosophy  cannot  conceive  that  God  has  any  end  in  view 
in  creation  and  providence  other  than  the  welfare  of  His  crea- 
tures; and  they  object  to  the  Gospel,  not  because  man  is  in- 
finitely unworthy  of  God's  notice,  but  because  he  is  not  so 
worthy  as  some  other  races  in  the  universe.  Had  it  been  re- 
vealed to  the  greatest  globe,  and  to  the  tallest  race  in  the 
heavens,  they  would  admit  its  credibility.  But  this  position, 
arrived  at  by  weighing  worlds,  and  measuring  angels,  is 
unbound  and  absurd ;  for  it  must  be  supported  by  one  of  two 
suppositions;  either  that  God  makes  His  creatures  His  end,  or 
that  He  makes  Himself  His  end.  If  we  say  the  creature  is  His 
end,  we  are  guilty  not  only  of  a  fallacy,  but  of  impiety ;  not 
only  of  a  lie,  but  of  blasphemy.  But  even  admit  it,  and  the 
adverse  inference  drawn  from  man's  littleness  is  illogical; 
because,  however  creatures  may  difier  among  themselves,  the 
finiteness  and  meanness  of  their  natures  is  such,  in  comparison 
with  the  Infinite  Being,  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering. "We  may,  in  time,  compare  a  year  and  a  century,  but 
when  considered  with  reference  to  eternity,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them;  in  fact,  neither  has  an  appreciable 
value.  If  we  say  He  makes  Himself  His  end,  then  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  glory  by  feeble  instnimentalities  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  is  highly  expressive  of 
His  wisdom  and  power.  In  the  works  of  nature,  God  does  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  Him.  When  He  illumined  the  darkness 
of  chaos.  He  said,  "let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 
When  He  educed  the  universe  from  nothingness,  "He  spake, 
and  it  was  done,  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast."  These 
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majestic  spheres,  revolving  in  their  grand  orbits  witli  terrible 
velocity,  address  no  ninsic  to  the  outward  ear.  All  vegetation 
8[)rings  and  buds,  and  l)lossoni8  and  matures,  by  an  impercep- 
tible process.  Man  needs  long  preparation  and  abundant 
material,  because  liis  faculties  are  limited;  but  God's  infinite 
perfections  arc  illustrated  in  His  making  all  things  out  of 
nothing.  If,  tlien,  His  own  glory  be  God's  end  in  all  His  works, 
the  argument  against  Christianity,  drawn  from  the  snuiUncssof 
its  objects,  falls  to  the  ground. 

That  the  ultimate  reason  of  God's  actions  nmst  reside  within 
Himself,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations:* 

1.  All  the  plans  of  Deity  were  formed  in  eternity.  IIo 
dwelt  absolutely  alone,  and  hence  all  iniluences  must  liavo 
been  drawn  from  Himself.  He  was  not  influenced  by  extra- 
neous objects,  for  no  extraneous  objects  existed.  Nihility  can 
exert  no  influence;  therefore,  whatever  reason  there  was  for 
nuiking  and  executing  His  designs,  must  have  been  drawn  from 
Himself. 

2.  God  is  the  most  glorious  of  beings ;  lience  His  glory  is 
most  worthy  of  pursuit  and  regard.  God  is  infinite  in  under- 
standing; and  hence  most  fnlly  comprehends  this  great  truth. 
He  is  holy  and  almighty ;  and  hence  will  assuredly  secure  the 
most  worthy  and  righteous  ends;  therefore  He  will  pursue  His 
own  glory. 

3.  The  same  truth  results  necessarily  from  the  relations  of 
the  Creator  to  the  creature.  It  is  absurd  that  God  would 
create  beings  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  their 
servant.  All  creatures  are  required  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
their  Maker  supremely.  How  is  this  command  consistent  w^ith 
the  supposition  that  these  creatures  are  the  objects  of  Ilis  su- 
preme regard,  for  whose  benefit  all  the  infinite  treasures  of 
Divine  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  arc  exhausted  ?  There 
must  lie  some  reason  further  back  which  ultimately  refers  all 
things  to  God,  not  only  as  their  cause,  but  also  as  their  end. 

4.  On  the  hypothesis,  that  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  in 
itself  considered,  is  Ilis  one  great  end,  the  existence  of  moral 
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evil  in  the  government  of  God,  inexplicable  in  any  scheme, 
but  preposteroTiB  in  this,  casts  a  dreadful  imputation,  either  on 
His  goodness  or  His  power.  If  lie  inflicted  misery  on  some 
for  the  sake  of  greater  good  to  the  rest,  the  benevolence  is 
questionable;  if  He  allowed  it  partially,  that  it  might  not  be 
universal.  His  arm  is  shortened  that  He  cannot  save. 

But  the  Scriptures  are  abundantly  clear  on  this  subject. 
"  For  by  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and 
for  Him.  Col.  1 :  16.  "For  it  became  Him,  by  whom  are  all 
things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things."  Heb.  2 :  10.  "The  Lord 
made  all  things  for  Himself."     Pro  v.  16  :  4. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  the  interests 
of  the  creature  are  entirely  subsidiary.  If  this  be  a  truth,  it 
is  a  fundamental  truth  ;  and  the  sceptical  argument,  by  leaving 
it  out  of  account,  renders  itself  hopelessly  vicious. 
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THE  STATESMAN. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  being  asked,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
where  he  learned  politics,  replied:  "That  he  picked  theni  up 
in  the  streets."  Tliough  uttered,  perhaps,  in  a  spirit  of  levity, 
this  remark  is  not  destitute  of  significance  and  wisdom.  The 
development  and  happiness  of  the  individual  constitute  the 
great  ends  of  human  government.  Experience  teaches  that 
legislation  should  be  limited  to  the  actual  wants  and  capabili- 
ties of  a  people  with  reference  to  their  prospective  develop- 
ment. Much,  indeed,  of  the  philosophy  of  political,  as  well 
as  legal  administration,  is  expressed  in  the  maxim,  suum  cuique 
tribuere — so  that  the  legislator  or  statesman  could  not, 
perhaps,  better  acquire  practical  wisdom  to  direct  the  legisla- 
tive affairs  of  his  country,  than  by  mingling  with  his  fellow- 
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men,  and  gathering  from  them  a  knowledge  of  their  various 
wants,  interests  and  opinions.  Such  knowledge  gives  a  prac- 
tical edge  to  tlie  statesman's  sword  and  power — enabling  him 
to  direct  his  abilities  and  liis  learning  to  useful  and  benevolent 
purposes ;  to  the  improvement  of  his  race,  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  his  country ;  in  short,  to  all  proper  means 
of  national  greatness. 

But  the  data  for  political  judgment — the  practical  thoughts 
and  hints,  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislative  enactment, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ability  to  use  these  necessary 
materials  for  wise  and  important  ends.  The  mere  coiFee-housc 
politician,  the  lounging  street-talker,  with  no  aspirations  for 
his  country's  glory,  may  possess  a  fund  of  valuable  information, 
which  with  him  can  avail  for  little  practical  good ;  but,  under 
the  plastic  hand  of  the  true  statesman,  might  achieve  wonders 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people. 

The  politics  picked  up  in  the  streets  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
could  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual wants,  feelings,  sentiments  and  desires,  of  his  fellow- 
citizens — the  fountains  from  which  that  eminent  statesman  and 
orator  drew  the  wisdom  of  his  public  conduct.  But  this 
great  man  had  first  prepared  his  mind  for  a  statesman's  labors. 
Beside  the  cultivation  of  eloquence  and  polite  literature,  ac- 
cording to  his  noble  biographer,  he  reflected  deeply  upon  tho 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  pondered  thoroughly  tho 
structure  of  society.* 

They,  therefore,  who  take  shelter  behind  the  above  remark, 
rendered  famous  by  the  sanction  of  a  great  name,  as  an  apology 
for  superficial  attainments,  or  for  the  neglect  of  that  higlier, 
more  severe  mental  culture  which  has  formed  the  great  states- 
men of  the  world,  misconceive  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  rear  for  themselves  a  false  standard  of  political 
conduct.  The  field  of  mental  labor  for  the  statesman  is  the 
broadest,  deepest,  noblest  of  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  it  would  be  an  anomaly,  inexplicable  on  any 
known  principles  of  the  human  intellect,  if  the  proper  culture 
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of  that  field  did  not  require  the  severest  mental  discipline,  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  great  branches 
of  learning,  and  a  complete  mastery  over  jhe  moral  elements 
of  our  nature. 

The  great  object  of  government  is  to  procure  the  highest 
happiness  by  means  the  least  objectionable.  The  highest  hap- 
piness I  What  a  world  of  thought,  of  research,  of  attainment, 
is  comprehended  in  these  brief  words!  What  are  the  great 
principles  of  political  science?  What  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience? What  the  lights  of  general  knowledge?  What  the 
teachings  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  by  which  this  great 
end  may  be  achieved  ?  The  most  gifted  statesman  may  master 
these  various  resources,  and  the  concentrated  rays  from  all 
will  form,  at  most,  but  a  dim  light  to  guide  him  through  the 
mazy  paths  he  is  to  pursue  in  fulfilling  his  high  destiny. 

But,  in  achieving  this  grand  object,  he  must  employ  means 
the  least  objectionable.  Rejecting  the  vagaries,  the  moral 
obliquities  of  a  superficial,  false  philosophy,  and  searching 
earnestly  through  the  broad  fields  of  moral  and  political  science, 
he  is  to  educe  from  the  depth  of  his  meditations,  as  well  the 
important  objects  of  legislation  as  the  specific  measures  by 
which  these  objects  may  be  achieved;  achieved,  too,  without 
a  jarring  of  the  parts  of  society,  by  reconciling  antagonistic 
interests  and  conflicting  opinions,  and  by  a  full  development 
of  the  broad  principles  of  public  justice.  Do  not  these  things 
involve  genius,  and  learning  and  wisdom? — in  brief,  all  tlie 
aids  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  highest  gifts  and  the  most 
complete  discipline  of  mind  and  heart? 

To  direct  the  afiairs  of  a  great  and  free  people  with  happiest 
success,  requires,  indeed,  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual 
endowments ;  a  mind  not  only  gifted  by  nature,  disciplined  by 
study,  instinct  with  bold  and  manly  thoughts,  inspired  by 
wisdom,  endowed  with  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved by  all  the  noble  arts  of  life,  but  powerful,  likewise,  in 
wielding  the  heaving  engines  of  elaborated  thought,  and  in 
swaying  the  passions  and  affections  of  men.  Such,  according 
to  the  humble  conception  here  formed  of  him,  is  the  accom- 
plished Statesman. 
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Something  more  is  meant  by  this  term,  it  will  bo  readily 
perceived,  than  the  mere  stump  orator,  or  the  ordinary  poli- 
tician of  the  day,  of  whom  our  country  has  yielded  a  most 
fruitful  crop,  but  the  mysteries  of  whose  character  little  merit 
the  study  or  admiration  of  the  ago.  "With  quickness  of  speech 
and  pomp  of  language,  these  men  parade  before  our  country- 
men such  a  show  of  smartness  and  flippancy  as,  in  the  illusory 
glare  with  which  they  succeed  in  encircling  themselves,  to 
secure  the  more  important  posts  of  government,  but  with  no 
skill,  when  in  office,  to  illustrate  their  administrative  capacity. 
Destitute  of  political  knowledge,  except  that  acquired  by 
attendance  on  a  few  debates,  or  by  a  study  of  newspapers,  and 
with  no  presiding  principles  of  action,  they  are  generally  the 
sport  of  every  shifting  breeze  of  opinion,  degrading  themselves 
often  into  mere  tools  of  faction,  and  seeking  their  ends  of  per- 
sonal ambition  by  all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  diplomacy. 

A  vitiated  state  of  public  sentiment,  a  thirst  for  change  and 
novelty,  a  diminished  admiration  of  high  moral  and  intellectual 
worth,  and  an  undignified  worship  of  little  great  men ;  by  all 
these  prevailing  evils  do  we  sec  illustrated  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  this  numerous  class. 

Diiferent  is  the  character  here  sought  to  bo  illustrated, 
whose  bright  archetype  may  rather  be  found  among  the  fathers 
of  our  Republic — among  those  men  of  an  immortal  stamp, 
whose  colossal  pillars  of  fame  tower  high  above  the  pigmy 
monuments  of  our  own  day,  ai^d  whose  genius  and  virtues 
have  given  to  this  Republic  a  marked  lustre  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  How  bright  the  example,  and  how  sacred  and 
genial  the  influence,  of  such  men  upon  the  destiny  of  our  race ! 
To  enndate  them,  at  whatever  sacrifice  it  may  involve,  should 
be  the  heroic  eflbrt  of  every  patriot  heart;  for  in  this  is  com- 
prehended the  honor,  glory  and  happiness  of  our  future  career. 
It  is  a  maxim,  old  as  the  Grecian  Acropolis:  '•^Such  as  are  the 
heads  of  a  community^  such  must  the  peoj)le  at  large  speedily 
hecoiiie?^'^  The  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
those  in  which  great  men  have  flourished.    Athens  reared  her 
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fame  in  tlie  ago  of  Tliemistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  Thucydides, 
Socrates,  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Pome  ruled  the  world,  and  em- 
blazoned her  name  on  the  historic  page,  when  Caesar,  Pompey, 
Brutus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Yirgil,  Ilortensius, 
Augustus  and  Yarro,  were  contemporaries.  Tlie  brightest 
epoch  in  English  history  was  when  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan  and  Pitt,  controlled  the  destinies  of  that  great  Empire ; 
and  the  golden  age  of  our  own  country  extends  only  through 
the  short  period  from  "Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Patrick  Henry  and  Pandolph,  down  to  Calhoun, 
Webster  and  Clay.  No  nation  can  preserve,  through  tlie  long 
ages  of  time,  a  high,  honorable  fame,  without  the  lustre  re- 
flected iij^on  it  by  great  men — by  men  of  superior  mental  dis- 
cipline and  of  lofty  genius,  creating  an  enlarged  national 
literature,  and  directing  the  public  mind  to  worthy  objects  of 
pursuit. 

Are  we  to  have  no  more  "bright  particular  stars"  to  adorn 
our  once  brilliant  political  galaxy  ?  Is  the  genius  of  American 
statesmanship  departed?  Is  the  golden  rule  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  brazen  rod  of  the  Sewards  and  the  Sumners?  Is  all  true 
intellectual  greatness  lost  to  our  once  glorious  Eepublic? 
Tlicse  are  grave  inquiries,  to  determine  which  is  the  province  of 
the  generous  youth  of  the  country.  To  them  belong  the  work 
of  reform.  On  their  aspirations  depend  now  the  future  glory 
of  the  Republic.  If  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  tame  medio- 
crity, tlie  Commonwealth  must  continue  to  recede  in  its 
greatness,  and  there  will  soon  have  to  be  recorded  another 
"decline  and  fall"  of  a  great  Empire,  constituting  another 
grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  they  who  fear 
toil  should  not  strive  for  the  Statesman's  glory.  Its  very 
insignia  are  effort,  boldness,  prudence,  moderation  and  wisdom. 

In  forming  this  elevated  character,  the  first  and  leading 
objects  are  a  proper  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  a  masterly 
acquaintance  with  all  the  appropriate  branches  of  knowledge. 
Tlie  development  of  those  higher  analytical  powers,  which  give 
to  the  philosopher  his  penetrating  scrutiny  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  of  mind,  and  which  enable  him  to 
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educe  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  elemental  world  the  sublime 
principles  of  science,  from  which  flow  the  most  important  prac- 
tical results  to  mankind,  is  equally  useful  to  the  statesman,  by 
inspiring  him  with  enlarged  views  of  subjects  arising  for  his 
consideration ;  by  imparting  to  him  a  political  forecast,  and  a 
pre-science  which  looks  far  into  the  future,  and  enables  him  to 
predict  with  certainty  the  probable  course  of  events ;  and  by 
pointing  his  eye  to  the  cloud  of  danger  while  it  is  yet  too 
remote  for  the  vision  of  ordinary  men,  and  thus  assisting  him 
in  time  to  prepare  against  its  ominous  threatenings.  Tliis 
magic  power,  which  elevates  the  patriot  to  the  lofty  sphere  of 
statesmanship,  weaving  around  his  brow  the  chaplets  of 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  is  the  foundation  of  an  enlarged  use- 
fulness, commensurate  with  all  the  varied  interests  of  society. 
To  this  noble  height  every  politician  should  aspire.  Tliis 
should  be  the  pearl-stone  of  his  search ;  and  no  labor  can  be 
futile  which  is  employed  in  the  attainment  of  this  power, 
whether  bestowed  in  sounding  the  depths  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  in  exploring  the  hidden  arcana  of  nature,  in 
storming  the  heights  of  mathematical  science,  or^  in  culling  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  along  the  paths  of  polite  lite- 
rature. A  close  study  of  these  various  branches,  requiring  for 
their  complete  mastery  a  rigid  separation  of  the  subtile, 
abstract  ideas  so  elaborately  interwoven  in  them,  forms,  indeed, 
the  best  analytical  training  to  the  active  intellect,  while  they 
create  within  the  mind  a  breadth  and  depth  and  variety  of 
learning,  which,  in  afl'ording  to  the  possessor  an  ample  store- 
house of  useful  knowledge,  imparts  to  him  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  a  benevolence  of  soul,  and  a  dignity  of  character, 
peculiar  only  to  the  great  and  the  good.  Behold  the  man 
who,  after  years  of  toil,  has  brought  his  mind  under  this  ad- 
mirable discipline ;  who  has  grappled  with  the  great  questions 
of  science  and  philosophy;  who,  from  morn  to  eve,  has 
traced  out  analytically  the  scope  and  tenor  of  his  best  thoughts, 
mounting  up  to  their  origin  and  following  them  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions; — -in  brief,  applying  the  crucible  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  most  difiicult  problems  of  thought,  and  you 
will  see  before  you  a  man  capable  of  the  noblest  eflforts,  of 
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laboring  constantly' for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  of 
exciting  respect  and  admiration  by  a  wisdom  almost  divinely 
inspired,  and  by  a  dignity  of  character  like  to  those  who 
dwell  "fast  by  the  oracles'of  God!" 

To  repeat:  The  only  sure  basis  of  able  statesmanship  is  pro- 
found thought,  thorough  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  varied 
systematic  knowledge.  Tlie  world  of  Philosophy,  revealing 
the  secrets  of  natural  science  and  of  human  action ;  the  pages 
of  History,  lit  up  by  the  bright  lamps  of  experience,  as  a  guide 
to  public  conduct;  the  depths  of  moral  science,  where  repose 
the  immortal  principles  of  Justice,  on  which  rests  the  great 
standing  policy  of  society;  the  untold  riches  of  Political 
Economy,  disclosing  the  grand  aids  to  a  proper  development  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations;  the  broad  canons  of 
International  Law,  directing,  by  their  sublime  conceptions,  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  the  family  of  nations ;  the  limpid  streams 
of  Classic  Lore,  brightening  the  thoughts,  polishing  the  mind, 
purifying  the  taste ;  the  golden  treasures  scattered  through  the 
flowery  fields  of  Poesy,  Khetoric  and  General  Literature,  en- 
riching the  fancy,  elevating  the  imagination,  emboldening  the 
heart,  and  throwing,  as  it  were,  a  veil  of  divine  imagery  over 
the  whole  intellectual  being — these  all,  when  brought  to  the 
fair  grasp  of  the  mind,  conspire,  in  wonderful  harmony,  to 
develope  the  full  stature  of  the  statesman,  and  to  fit  him  for  the 
great  work  of  human  government. 

"Without  the  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  studies  like  these, 
the  statesman  can  make  no  lofty  flights  in  the  sphere  of  his 
duties.  He  can  rear  for  himself  no  proud  fame  which  is  to 
endure  for  ages.  He  can  acquire  no  commanding  sway  over 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  He  can  achieve  no  victories 
on  which  an  admiring  world  may  gaze.  True :  By  the  flashes 
of  a  brilliant  wit,  or  a  dashing,  superficial  eloquence,  he  may, 
for  awhile,  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  incautious,  and  throw  a  tem- 
porary spell  over  the  minds  of  his  compatriots ;  but  time,  the 
severe  critic  of  the  unsubstantial,  will  gradually  dispel  the 
charm  of  his  power,  and  disrobe  him  of  his  mantle  of  fame. 
He  must  be  elevated  in  his  aims  and  profound  in  his  views 
before  he  can  expect  to  create  any  enduring  monuments  of 
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national  glory,  which  shall  rest  in  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
posterity. 

Nor  can  this  excite  surprise  in  the  reflective  mind.  To  act 
well,  it  is  necessary  to  judge  well;*  and  to  judge  well  implies 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon  which  an  opinion 
is  demanded.  "What  now  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  states- 
man's action?  In  other  words — What  are  the  peculiar  subjects 
which  call  for  his  special  study  and  attention?  Tliey  may  he 
considered  in  a  two-fold  relation.  First,  as  to  the  internal 
policy  of  a  State :  Secondly,  as  to  the  external  policy. 

The  former  includes  a  vast  variety  of  considerations,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  can  be  only  hinted  at.  What  a  multitude  of 
thoughts  arise  at  the  very  suggestion  of  the  social,  civil,  po- 
litical and  commercial  regulations  of  a  country !  To  develope 
and  guard  the  civil  and  political  riglits  of  a  people,  involving, 
as  they  do,  a  great  multiplicity  of  delicate  and  difficult  points — 
to  treat  the  complicated  relations  of  commerce  and  trade  in 
their  connection  with  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life — to 
imfold  tlie  mysteries  of  the  social  relations  in  which  are 
embraced  the  virtue  and  refinement  of  society,  the  secrets  of  a 
proper  education,  and  encouragement  to  every  species  of  lite- 
rature and  science — what  a  scope  for  the  broadest  genius,  and 
for  the  most  profound  and  varied  attainments!  Tliese  all  pro- 
perly and  necessarily  fall  within  tlie  statesman's  province ;  and 
no  man  aspiring  to  an  elevated  performance  of  duty  could, 
without  extreme  arrogance,  assume  to  himself  the  task  of  pro- 
moting these  various  interests,  unless  he  has  first  enlarged 
his  views  by  a  correct  knowdedge  of  the  subjects  which  they 
embrace.  Such  presumption  might  not  be  unexpected  in  the 
vain,  ambitious  politician,  who  hopes,  by  some  lucky  stroke  of 
policy,  to  succeed  in  riding  into  favor  and  power.  Charlatanry 
may,  in  its  empty  boastings,  lay  claim  to  such  an  investiture; 
but  statesmanship,  which,  in  its  broad  tendencies,  never  fails 
to  yield  an  abundance  of  magnanimity  and  benevolence  of 
soul;  which  forgets  self  in  promoting  the  public  good,  and 
seeks  first  the   country's  welfare,   would  blush  at  the  pre- 
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sumptuous  effort.  The  daring  wretch  who,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  can  aspire  to  a  controlling  influence  in  the  great  concerns 
of  government  without  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  ground  he 
occupies,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  subjects  on  which  he 
seeks  to  enlighten  the  world,  should  be  condemned  to  ignominy 
in, the  criticism  of  the  present  age,  as  well  of  enlightened  and 
impartial  posterity.  Like  the  fabled  Phseton,  who  so  rashly 
seized  the  reins  of  the  horses  of  fire,  he  would  seriously  disturb 
the  harmonious  elements  of  society,  and  he  deserves  to  precipi- 
tate himself  down  to  degradation  and  ruin. 

Not  less  important  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  a  State 
is  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  which  regulate 
the  family  of  nations.  The  genius  of  the  modem  world,  by 
the  labors  of  such  men  as  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Bynkershcek, 
Vattel,  Burlamaqui,  "Wheaton  and  others,  has  wrought  out  a 
beautiful  system  of  international  law  which  should  claim  the 
profound  study  of  the  modern  statesman,  as  without  a  know- 
ledge of  this  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  constantly  and 
unnecessarily  endangered.  The  great  fruits  of  enlightened 
statesmanship  are  security  at  home  and  peace  abroad;  a 
smiling  prospect  of  internal  cheerfulness,  and  a  beautiful 
display  of  external  comity.  The  boast  of  some  that  war  is,  at 
times,  desirable  as  developing  the  sterner  energies  of  a  people, 
is  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality,  and  is  based 
on  a  low,  false  philosophy.  "War  is  evidently  an  abnormal 
condition  of  our  race,  destroying  energies  and  exhibiting  vices 
greatly  overbalancing  all  the  virtues  it  may  occasionally 
develope;  and,  though  sometimes  necessary,  it  is  most  gene- 
rally the  result  of  bad  statesmanship — arising  often  from 
actual  blunders  in  the  conduct  of  a  ministry;  or  gradually 
brought  on  by  a  series  of  unwise  legislative  enactments,  leading 
the  people  into  acts  of  aggressive  violence,  or  else  spoiling 
them  by  improper  indulgence  and  effeminacy.  Peace,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  natural,  normal  state  of  man ;  for  in  this  con- 
dition man  may  develope  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  energies. 
He  may,  in  fulfilment  of  a  great  command,  increase  and 
multiply ;  he  may  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  soil  which  he 
inhabits;  he  may  assist  in  the  improvement  of  his  race,  and, 
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in  the  discharge  of  the  liighest  duty,  ho  may  learn  to  know  the 
character  and  practise  the  religion  of  his  God.  War  contra- 
venes all  these  ends. 

Tutored,  then,  in  the  ways  of  a  comprehensive  Philosophy, 
the  modern  statesman  feels  it  his  duty,  because  it  consists  with 
the  moral  economy  of  the  universe,  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world;  and,  acting  on  this 
principle,  he  would  be  little  less  than  criminal  were  he  to 
liazard  this  peace  through  an  ignorance  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples by  which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  How  often,  in  the 
bungling  diplomacy  of  empirical  statesmen,  have  nations  been 
unwisely  and  unnecessarily  plunged  into  war  with  each  other, 
wasting  millions  of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives,  and  en- 
tailing a  long  catalogue  of  the  worst  miseries  upon  posterity ! 
Untaught  in  the  precepts  of  international  law,  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  many  who  aspire  to  be  statesmen  and  diplomatists, 
to  secure  the  advantage,  by  cunning  and  stratagem,  in  all  inter- 
national negotiations;  priding  themselves  as  adepts  in  the 
diabolical  heresies  of  the  immortal  Machiavclli,  whose  political 
teachings  have  been  rendered  famous  in  the  characters  of  a 
Malagrida,  a  Talleyrand  and  a  Metternich.  In  this  way  a  new 
school  of  diplomacy  has  arisen  among  the  second-rate  states- 
man of  the  age,  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law",  and  of  a  sound  morality ;  having,  for  its  aim, 
cheating  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and,  for  its  appliances, 
all  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Such  are  the 
leading  traits  of  European  diplomacy  at  this  day,  as  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  recent  negotiations  among  European  powers 
relative  to  the  Crimea. 

Diplomacy  forms  a  part  of  the  great  policy-of  a  State ;  and 
what  is  the  standing  policy  of  a  nation  but  justice  itself.* 
"Any  eminent  departure  from  justice,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
"under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no 
policy  at  all."  And  that  international  public  management 
which  has  not  justice  and  equality  for  its  foundation,  can  be  no 
diplomacy  at  all.     Without  these  it  is  a  mere  species  of  political 
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jockeying,  in  which  the  greatest  dissembler  stands  the  best 
chance  of  winning.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  licensed 
system  for  extensive  operations  of  public  swindling.  Can 
peace  between  nations,  secured  by  these  means,  be  of  an  honor- 
able and  lasting  nature?  Can  negotiations  thus  conducted 
procure  for  the  treating  powers  honorable  friendship  and  a 
cordial  intercourse?  What  State,  boasting  of  its  pride  and 
honor,  could  submit  to  a  dishonorable  treaty  any  longer  than 
it  could  muster  the  means  for  an  honorable  resistance?  Smart- 
ing under  the  national  disgrace,  would  not  the  people  indulge 
heart-burnings  and  envyings  and  grudges?  Would  they  not 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  annoy  the  adversary 
and  to  renew  hostilities?  Diplomacy  like  this  must  utterly 
fail  of  any  legitimate  results — nay,  it  will  naturally  and  in- 
evitably beget,  instead  of  peace,  friendship  and  comity — envy, 
hatred  and  strife,  among  nations. 

The  true  principles  of  international  negotiation,  like  those  of 
negotiations  among  well-bred  gentlemen,  are  equality,  justice, 
honor,  moderation  and  candor.  On  these  grounds  the  parties 
must  meet  and  adjust  their  matters  of  difference,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  future  intercourse.  The  diplomatist  should 
neither  give  a  dishonorable  advantage  nor  take  one.  No  gen- 
tleman could  acquiesce  in  an  adjustment  involving  inequality 
and  dishonor;  no  more  could  any  nation  having  regard  to  its 
historical  fame,  or  to  its  lasting  prosperity,  nor  any  high-toned 
intelligent  people.  It  is  a  just  saying,  that  "a  monarch  who 
submits  to  a  single  insult  is  half  dethroned."  The  political 
motto,  therefore,  of  every  patriotic  people,  should  hQ—fiat  jits- 
titia,  mat  coelum. 

To  seek  for  this  justitia — to  master  those  broad  principles  of 
equity  and  natural  reason,  which  underlie  all  safe  and  honor- 
able diplomacy,  should  be  a  leading  object  with  every  states- 
man who  seeks  to  advance  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  As  Americans  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  much 
of  the  diplomatic  talent  employed,  since  the  formation  of  our 
Government,  in  our  important  negotiations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  many  of  our  diplo- 
matic agents,  at  this  day,  accredited  near  the  polished  courts  of 
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Europe,  greatly  lack  the  attainments  essential  to  a  proper  dis- 
cliarge  of  their  duties,  and  necessary  to  the  good  reputation  of 
the  Eepublic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gentlemen,  scholars 
and  statesmen — men  at  least  of  good  sense  and  sound  scholarship 
— should  alone  be  sent  to  the  governments  of  foreign  countries 
with  which  we  have  important  relations ;  yet  such,  among  us,  is 
the  sway  of  party  ambition,  that  to  subdue  personal  ani- 
mosities and  to  conciliate  political  influence,  men  are  often 
appointed  to  these  stations  who  have  little  pretensions  to  states- 
manshi])  or  attainments  of  any  sort — having  even  no  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  tongue,  through  which  they  can  communicate  their 
views  and  make  themselves  known  and  felt  for  their  country. 

But  other  virtues  should  adorn  tlie  statesman's  character. 
In  these  United  States,  in  which  Liberty  sprang  forth,  Minerva- 
like, into  full  perfection  of  growth,  clothing  lierself  in  the  most 
remarkable  institutions,  and  where  now  a  wild  spirit  of  change 
is  rapidly  sweeping  away  these  great  bulwarks  of  the  public 
freedom,  there  is  no  political  virtue  more  to  be  cherished  by 
the  statesman — none  which  he  should  more  profoundly  study, 
than  a  wise  spirit  of  conservation,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  from 
an  untimely  ruin,  the  great  blessings  of  American  liberty. 
This  calls  for  all  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  all  the  depths  of 
his  knowledge,  all  the  moral  heroism  of  his  nature,  and  all  his 
burning  eloquence. 

Reason,  without  experience,  would  teach  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  preserving  that  which  is  good  and  useful  in  all 
existing  things,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a 
people.  Consult  the  great  world  of  thought  spread  out  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  revelation.  How  pregnant  with  the 
weightiest  suggestions  on  this  important  matter!  All  nature, 
while  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  diversified  forms  of  exist- 
ence, while  filling  space  with  appearances  of  change  and 
variety,  is  yet  replete  with  exhibitions  of  this  great  con- 
servative element.  The  laws  which  govern  and  support  phy- 
sical being,  the  forms  of  material  objects,  the  principles  of 
motion,  the  properties  of  matter,  exhibit  an  enduring  uni- 
formity in  the  results  of  their  operations — teaching  the  fickle 
mind  of  man  that  all  which  is  great  and  grand  in  being  is 
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endued  witli  a  power  of  continuation,  and  finds  perfection  in 
its  approach  towards  perpetuity.     But  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  works  of  nature,  whose  mysteries  are  disclosed  only  to  the 
eye  of  science,  tlie  great  Author  of  our  being  has  given  sage 
teachings  of  this  important  lesson  in  the  written  records  of  His 
sublime  wisdom.  What  is  the  whole  moral  law — what  the  Bible 
itself — ^but  a  great  written  code  of  human  conduct,  to  be  per- 
petuated throughout  the  whole  existence  of  man  upon  earth, 
adapted  to  his  every  moral  want,  and  meeting  every  condition 
in  which  he  may  be  placed?    Is  the  Christian  religion  better 
suited  to  man  in  one  stage  of  his  existence  than  another?     Do 
its  holy  precepts  change  to  suit  the  growing  necessities  and 
expansibilities   of  the   age?     Do  we  require   our  system   of 
morals  to  grow  in  perfection  as  we  grow  in  science  and  phy- 
sical development?     So,  indeed,  would  the  modern  fanatic, 
impelled  by  a  "higher-law"  morality,  inculcate;  but  is  there 
reason  in  his   self-built  morality?    Surely  not.     And  why? 
Because  the  great  canons  of  the  moral  law,  like  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  itself,  consist  with  the  eternal  laws  of  our 
moral  nature,  which  are  as  unchanging  as  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  universe — which  continue  now  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  and  which,  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  time, 
will  remain  the  same.     Are  the  laws  which  govern  our  mental 
being  less  fixed  and  invariable?    We  choose  to  regard  man  as 
a  sort  of  compound  being,  made  up  of  a  mental  and  moral 
nature ;  but  philosophy  teaches,  and  teaches  truly,  that  while 
endued  with  various  faculties  and  sensibilities,  our  whole  being 
is  a  unity;  that  mind  and  heart  are  one,  which  sometimes 
thinks  and  sometimes  feels,  always  governed,  however,  by  the 
same  laws,  and  unitedly  developing,  under  like  circumstances, 
the  same  results,  and  in  the  same  manifold  variety.    Why,  then, 
should  the  canon  of  conduct  for  our  political  being,  which  is 
only  a  compound  of  our  moral  and  mental  nature,  be  less 
stable  than  the  moral  code?     If  the  moral  and  mental  need  no 
change  to  meet  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  progressive 
stages  of  man's  development,  why  should  the  political  code, — 
why  should  government  and  political  institutions,  which  simply 
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embody  the  canons  of  conduct  for  our  political  being,  require 
change  for  the  successive  developments  of  society?  Will  not 
suitable  changes  in  the  practical  legislation  of  a  country 
provide  amply  for  all  progressive  improvement  without  dis- 
turbing the  fundamental  law  of  the  State?  If  founded,  as  the 
moral  law,  upon  the  principles  of  our  being — if  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  natural  temperament  of  our  race — if  consonant  to 
the  great  elements  of  public  justice,  the  political  needs  no 
more  change  than  the  moral.  We  admit  that  no  change  is 
needed  in  the  moral,  because  through  the  aid  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion, its  adaptation  to  our  moral  nature  is  perfect.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  political  law — I  mean  the  fundamental 
law,  the  great  canons  of  political  association;  for  both  have 
their  foundation  the  same,  viz — in  the  immutable  principles  of 
our  nature. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  statesman  to  seek  out  tliis  adap- 
tation— to  discover  the  connecting  link  between  a  particular 
government,  or  a  particular  institution,  and  the  foundation 
principle  on  which  it  has  its  stay  in  the  bosom  of  the  natural 
mind  and  heart  of  a  people.  Tliis  tracing  up  of  the  mysterious 
union  between  the  abstract  subject  and  the  concrete  law — 
between  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  society,  may,  it  is 
true,  be  no  easy  task,  but  still  it  is  a  task  within  the  reach  of 
effort,  demandhig,  as  a  pro-requisite  of  success,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  Man — man  internally  and  exter- 
nally— ^the  complex,  subtile  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  particular  conduct  naturally  flowing  from  the  laws  of  mind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  political  philosophy  has  its  broad 
basis  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind — in  a  profound  knowledge 
of  man  as  subject  and  ohject,  as  a  thinking  being  and  a  being 
of  action — in  short,  as  a  creature  of  thought,  of  passions,  of 
affections,  of  conduct. 

This  fundamental  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
insight  into  man's  mental  and  moral  nature ;  a  study  of  history 
and  of  man  in  society  as  he  actually  is,  (a  point  so  well  labored 
by  the  immortal  Shakspeare,)  being  important  adjuncts,  because 
reflecting  back  a  knowledge  of  the  sentient  being,  and  of  the 
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secret  springs  of  his  action — hereby  illustrating  the  wisdom  of 
the  maxims,  that  ''  History  is  philosophy  teaching  hy  example^'* 
and  that  'Hhe  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man^'' 

"When  the  statesman,  after  tracing  up  this  mysterious  chain, 
has  discovered  the  natural  agreement  between  the  law  and  the 
principles  of  the  human  heart,  on  which  it  rests — wisdom,  nay 
common  sense — would  teach  him  to  ])ut  forth  the  best  eiforts  of 
his  nature  to  preserve  this  agreement,  and  to  give  perpetuity  to 
the  law;  for  on  this  depends  the  harmonious  preservation  of 
the  parts  of  society,  without  which,  all  human  institutions, 
devoid  of  any  fixed  ruling  principles,  must  be  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  disorder.  Thus  considered,  law^  the 
material  out  of  which  government  and  all  political  institutions 
are  reared,  assumes  a  power  almost  divine.  Well,  in  this 
respect  may  it  be  said,  that  she  has  '■''her  seat  in  the  hosom  of 
God^  and  her  lioice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world P 

Is  there  now  nothing  in  the  governments  and  institutions  of 
this  broad  land,  as  they  came  forth  from  tlie  hands  of  their 
venerable  framers,  worthy  of  preservation?  Have  their  foun- 
dations no  links  which  bind  them  to  the  great  first  principles  of 
the  human  heart,  on  which  alone  they  can  stand,  to  stand 
surely?  Can  we  expect  to  improve  upon  these  wise  models? — 
to  be  masters  even  of  the  wondrous  materials  out  of  which 
they  were  created?  Have  we  the  right  kind  of  experience? 
Have  we  the  proper  motives?  Have  we  the  right  kind  of  men 
for  sucli  work?  Wlio  were  they  who  built  up  the  gigantic 
structure  of  our  political  liberties?  Tliey  were  men  of  toil 
and  of  wisdom — men  disciplined  by  profound  thought  and  a 
bitter  experience — who  studied  human  nature  theoretically  and 
practically — who  sounded  tlic  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the 
philosophy  of  life — who  figured  alike  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 


field — familiarizing   themselves    with    the    secret  springs   of 


human  conduct  by  an  actual  commingling  with  men,  and  by  a 
practical  skill  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Driven,  by  the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived, 

to  seek  a  government  by  which  they  might  secure  the  blessings 

of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  children,  and  bringing  to 

their  aid  the  discipline  of  a  seven  years'  war,  and  a  life-time  of 
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profound  study,  such  as  already  indicated,  tliey  struck  out  from 
the  vast  headwork  of  tlieir  experience  a  system  of  Repubhcs 
in  every  point  of  view  admirable ;  to  sustain  which  they  reared 
a  frame-work  of  civil  and  political  institutions,  rooted  in  the 
very  texture  of  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  and  which  have 
secured  for  us  not  only  a  state  of  unj^aralleled  happiness  and 
prosperity,  but,  while  they  remained  in  their  purity,  acquired 
for  these  United  States  almost  a  fabulous  tame  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

If  any  thing  beside  good  sense  were  wanting  to  teach  us  the 
advantages  of  holding  on  to  institutions  so  remarkable,  it 
would  be  the  fact  that  nearly  every  innovation  made  upon 
these  wise  models  has  Avorked  injury  to  the  body  politic,  and 
led  to  a  degeneracy  of  the  pul)lic  liberty.  Moderate  reflection 
only  will  attest  the  ffict  that,  in  the  random,  su})crficial  legis- 
lation of  the  day,  being  for  the  most  part  the  otf-liand  sugges- 
tions of  hasty  and  impetuous  thought,  or  iXiQ  dictates  of  some 
selfish,  private  interest,  the  political  mind  of  the  country  has 
been  almost  completely  turned  from  subjects  commensurate 
with  the  State  at  large  to  those  having  a  local  and  exclusively 
special  character.  Legislation  is,  with  us,  no  longer  based 
upon  tlie  principles  of  justice  and  equality,  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  our  noble  constitutions,  but  chopped  out  of  a  ready 
logic  to  suit  the  tastes,  interest  and  ambition  of  factions,  or  of 
sectional  prejudices.  In  short,  w^e  have  no  longer  statesman- 
ship in  the  ruling  councils  of  the  country,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  a  bungling  rule  of  selfish,  aspiring,  corrupt  politicians. 
To  expect  from  such  a  source  any  wise  improvements  in  our 
great  body  politic,  would  be  to  indulge  in  the  most  wanton 
credulity. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  which  stands  out  prominently  on  the  pages 
of  history,  that  Governments  which  have  adhered  most  closely 
to  primitive  laws  and  institutions,  have  been  of  longest  dura- 
tion, and  have  secured  the  largest  share  of  public  happiness. 
When  once  established,  nearly  every  change  in  a  Government 
lias  a  tendency  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  powers  that  be. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  political  philosophy,  that  ''•power  is  always 
creepirig  from  the  many  to  the  few  f"^  audit  certainly  is  the 
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policy  of  the  many  to  liold  fast  to  tlie  rights  and  liberties  origin- 
ally secured  to  tliem  before  any  great  interest  in  the  State 
had  yet  become  predominant;  and  so  we  find,  that  among  the 
daring  eiforts  put  forth  by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  rulers,  to  recover  their  liberties,  they  only 
ask  to  be  restored  to  former  rights  and  ancient  privileges. 
This  is  the  instructive  history  of  all  the  past;  and  can  any 
doubt  that  such  will  be  the  demands  of  our  own  people,  if,  at 
some  future  day,  when  a  reckless  spirit  of  change  shall  have 
torn  down  the  bulwarks  of  our  political  liberties,  they  shall  be 
driven,  by  an  intolerable  spirit  of  tyranny,  to  resist,  arms  in 
hand,  the  oppressors  of  their  country? 

All  the  lights  of  reason,  then,  and  all  the  experience  of  the 
world  teach,  in  language  of  burning  import,  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  genuine,  conservative  spirit,  running  through 
and  animating  every  thought,  sentiment  and  act  of  the  Ame- 
rican statesman. 

From  this  outline  of  the  statesman's  duties,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived,  that  he  needs  a  high  moral  culture  to  nerve  his 
heart  and  brain  for  the  trying  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  public  career.  Moral  courage  of  the  loftiest 
stamp,  supported  by  powerful  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  by 
a  well-developed,  well-balanced  mind,  is  his  only  security 
amid  the  conflicting  passions  of  men,  and  the  strong  temp- 
tations thrown  out  to  allure  him  from  the  path  of  duty  and  of 
right.  Wlien  tlie  passions  of  an  excited  community  are 
arrayed  against  him — when  he  seeks  to  tear  loose  from  jparty 
to  save  the  Jionor  of  his  country,  or  to  protect  it  against  some 
disastrous  course  of  conduct,  what  moral  heroism  must  he  not 
put  into  exercise  in  order  to  withstand  the  almost  resistless 
tide?  Reproach,  ridicule,  slander,  vituperation,  will  all  be 
brought  to  bear  against  him.  His  former  political  friends,  no 
longer  able  to  avail  themselves  of  his  influence,  will  desert 
him.  He  will  be  abandoned,  probably,  by  all  except  the  most 
virtuous.  Still,  duty  to  his  country  and  fidelity  to  the  dictates  of 
an  enlightened  judgment,  pointing  to  his  country's  good,  will 
keep  him  in  his  onward  career  of  patriotic  duty  against  all  the 
malevolence  and. abuse  of  the  times.    These  will  urge  him 
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often  not  only  to  de&ert  his  party,  but  to  throw  himself  in 
opposition  to  it,  when  that  party  abandons  the  presiding  prin- 
ciples of  his  political  faith — nay,  sometimes,  to  join  the  adverse 
party  in  carry  out  measures  involving  the  ])ublic  welfare. 

The  statesman,  in  working  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
his  country,  will  constantly  employ  himself  in  studying  out 
and  diffusing  correct  notions  of  political  rights  and  just  rules 
of  political  action.  lie  will  boldly  combat  error  and  preju- 
dice, in  whatever  shape  these  may  i)resent  themselves.  He 
will  not  step  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  study  flattery 
or  to  court  popularity ;  but,  pursuing  an  honest,  independent 
line  of  policy,  he  will  freely  proclaim  the  truth  on  matters 
affecting  the  public  weal,  without  fear  or  favor,  if,  in  so  doing, 
he  can  promote  his  country's  interest.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  elevates  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  throws  around 
his  name  a  halo  of  moral  glory,  which  the  world  must  admire, 
and  which  time  cannot  soon  efface.  A  bold  advocacy  of 
truth  and  justice  for  the  national  weal,  against  the  prejudice 
and  fanaticism  of  party  or  faction,  is,  in  truth,  an  exhibition  of 
the  sublime  of  human  character.  It  forms  the  true  heroic  of 
practical  life.  It  points  to  the  statesman  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.  Few,  there  may  be,  who  have  the  moral  daring  to  incur 
the  hazards  of  such  a  career;  yet  some  have  displayed  in  their 
public  conduct  this  sterling  courage;  and  their  characters 
stand  out  as  bold  promontories  on  the  dangerous  sea  of  poli- 
tical strife  to  guide  the  adventurous  statesman,  and  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  virtue  and  public  liberty.  Tlie 
sublime  spectacle  thus  offered  to  view,  casts  itself  before  the 
philosophic  eye  in  beaut}^  and  splendor — throwing  upon  the 
historic  flsfure  of  the  c:ifted  statesman  the  brii2:ht  colors  of  a 
pure  fame,  and  fixing  his  name  deep  in  the  affections  of  man- 
kind. "Who  can  behold,  without  admiration,  the  noble  daring 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  when  deserted  by  his  countrymen,  he 
stood  almost  alone  among  liis  compeers  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  bold  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  America  ?  Who  can  view 
with  no  emotions  of  pride  and  delight  the  heroism  of  our  own 
Calhoun  as,  singly  and  boldly,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  manfully  breasted  the  storm  of  public  opinion,  in 
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his  opposition  to  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  war  -with  Mexico? 
Here  was  exhibited  a  display  of  genuine  independence,  a 
bright  type  of  moral  heroism,  which  the  world  cannot  soon 
forget. 

In  disenthralling  himself  from  party  shackles  and  pursuing 
a  fearless,  independent  course,  the  statesman  will  rise  above 
dissimulation  and  all  attempts  to  act  the  demagogue.  He  will 
employ  no  tortuous  means  to  obtain  a  station  in  which  he 
might  even  enlarge  his  public  usefulness.  With  scorn  he 
rejects  this  selfish  philosophy  of  the  political  empiric.  Candor 
and  sincerity  will  characterize  his  every  movement;  whilst, 
indeed,  the  frank  avowal  of  his  sentiments  will  be  limited, 
under  the  dictates  of  prudence,  to  suitable  occasions  and  to 
proper  terms. 

In  fulfilling  ail  the  delicate  relations  of  public  life,  he  should 
have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  lie  ought  to  love  and  respect 
his  kind  and  fear  himself.'^  lie  must  gain  a  mastery  over  his 
passions,  and  learn  to  check  the  lust  of  power  within  him, 
which,  like  foul  weeds,  obstructs  the  growth  of  patriotic  effort. 
A  clever  writer  has  said — "The  truly  great  seek  first  to  do  the 
will  of  God ;  then  to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  conscience ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  favor  of  their  fellow-citizens."  Different  is 
the  conduct  of  small  men,  and  especially  small  politicians. 
They  seek  the  very  reverse.  They  first  strive  for  the  appro- 
bation of  their  fellow-men,  and  this  they  do  not  so  much 
for  public,  as  for  their  own  private  ends.  Tlie  statesman 
always  aims  at  the  higher  good.  Though  ambitious,  he  is  a 
patriot.  Ambition  is  with  him  a  means,  not  an  end.  Lust  of 
power  is,  in  truth,  not  the  mark  of  a  great  mind.  The  lofty 
desires  of  a  noble  nature  expand  the  feelings  and  sublimate,  as 
it  were,  the  selfish  passions  of  the  bosom  Into  the  exalted 
virtues  of  benevolence  and  magnanimity.  "  All  gi'eat,  lasting, 
noble,  or  heroic  desires,"  says  a  great  man,f  "strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  mind."  And  it  Is  a  principle  of 
human  nature,  that  as  great  objects  fill  the  mind,  small  and 
mean  ones  escape  from  it.     Tlie  statesman,  continually  working 
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out  the  great  problems  of  liiiman  destiny,  and  considering  the 
various  systems  of  organized  society;  holding,  as  it  were,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  the  movements  of  nations  and  the  progress  of 
humanity,  forgets  his  little  self;  or,  if  he  seek  wealth  and 
power,  it  is  only  to  give  him  vantage  ground  in  moving  the 
machinery  of  government  and  the  actions  of  men  toward  the 
groat  ends  of  liumaii  society.  The  true  statesman  trusts  little 
to  factitious  influences.  Give  him  sj^ace,  and  he  will  create 
ends  and  carve  a  destiny  for  himself."^*  The  riches  of  his  in- 
tellect, the  creative  force  of  the  genius  witliin  him,  will  give 
him  power  and  ahility  to  effect  the  grand  objects  of  his  life. 
On  tliese  he  builds  his  tower  of  strength,  and  regards  all 
things  extraneous  as  mere  menial  helps  to  the  more  important 
objects  of  his  high  mission.  With  him,  as  among  philosophers, 
merit  alone  makes  distinction. 

The  union  of  these  several  virtues  presents  to  view  a 
character  of  no  ordinary  worth — the  patriot  and  the  statesman^ 
above  the  lust  of  power  and  of  wealth,  suppressing  the  selfish 
passions  of  his  nature,  and  dedicating  all  his  best  energies  to 
his  country's  good: — some  Cincinnatus,  quitting  the  labor  of  liia 
lields  at  the  call  of  his  countrymen,  to  assume  the  highest 
magistracy  of  his  native  State,  and  after  restoring  his  country's 
liberty,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  Rome,  ste2)ping  down 
again,  of  his  own  accord,  from  the  height  of  power  into  the 
humble  walks  of  private  life: — some  Washington^  led  with 
regret  from  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  struggling  with  a 
bold  energy,  and  Avithout  recompense,  under  every  kind  of  toil 
and  sacriflcc  for  the  rights  of  Britons  which  belonged  to  these 
Colonies;  building  up  a  gigantic  empire,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  might,  probably,  have  renuiined  for  life,  then  magnanimously 
retiring  from  his  exalted  station  to  seek  again  the  peace  and 
(piiet  of  a  home  from  which  he  had  been  drawn  for  his 
country's  good. 

But  the  character  of  the  statesman  is  not  complete  without 
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the  ornament  and  polish  of  graceful  speech.  "Every  states- 
man," says  Mr.  Burke,  "ouglit  to  sacrifice  to  the  graces."  An 
ornate  style,  a  polished  address,  a  magnanimous  temper,  a 
manly  eloquence,  are  like  precious  jewels  set  in  the  crown  of 
his  wisdom,  making  the  latter  an  object  of  attractive  beauty, 
and  giving  it  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Among  a  prac- 
tical, business  people,  like  ourselves,  with  w^hom  the  stirring 
affairs  of  life  leave  little  time  for  reflective  reading — with 
whom  almost  every  impulse  and  passion  are  awakened  by  the 
glowing  warmth  of  intelligence  thrown  out  orally,  dum  feret 
opus  I  genius  and  wisdom,  laid  up  in  the  written  records  of 
time,  or  concealed  in  the  graver  works  of  the  day,  can  exert 
but  a  comparatively  limited  influence.  To  make  them  live 
and  glow  and  animate,  require  the  heat  and  freshness  of  the 
tongue,  the  charm  and  power  of  eloquence,  lliough,  there- 
fore, in  all  free  countries,  eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  tlie  people,  in  no  country  more  than  in  our  own, 
could  its  seductive  powers  be  usefully  employed  if  animated 
by  the  wand  of  knowledge  and  high  character. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  remarks  : — "It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to 
have  the  advantage  of  eloquence,  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal 
to  rest  on  such  a  qualification,  or  to  hunt  after  praise  in  that 
quarter."  So  strongly  was  the  great  Grecian  orator  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  an  eloquent  delivery,  that  he  thought  it 
a  small  matter  to  premeditate  and  compose  (though  these  he  did 
with  the  utmost  care)  if  the  enunciation  and  propriety  of  ges- 
ture were  not  attended  to ;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  he 
bestowed  years  of  toil  in  attaining  to  grace  and  dignity  in  his 
action.  With  this  acquired  charm  of  delivery,  he  gave  to  his 
finished  compositions  those  wonderful  attractions  of  oratorical 
power,  which,  in  the  language  of  Longinus,  seemed  like  the 
dashings  of  a  tempest  or  a  thunderbolt,  or  like  the  terrible 
sweep  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry.  But  eloquence  like  this 
could  not  have  consisted  in  the  delivery  alone.  It  is  true  that 
"  the  look,  the  tone,  the  every  movement,  serve  greatly  to  in- 
dicate the  internal  emotions  and  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
the  speaker;"  but  it  is  alone  in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
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in  the  profound  depths  of  the  heart,  from  which  must  issue 
those  hving  streams  of  powerful  thought  and  sentiment  which 
move  and  control  at  will  the  minds  of  men.  "Eloquence," 
says  a  distinguished  orator,*  "is  not  a  production  of  genius 
only — it  is  a  Avork  of  the  heart.  It  is  there  that  is  formed  this 
intrepid  love  of  truth,  this  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  this  virtuous 
independence  of  which  the  world  are  so  zealous ;  these  gener- 
ous sentiments  which  elevate  the  soul  and  fill  it  with  noble 
pride  and  magnanimous  confidence — and  pushing  glory  even 
beyond  eloquence,  causes  the  world  to  admire  in  the  speaker 
the  virtuous  man  much  more  than  the  orator." 

How  to  acquire  this  magic  power  of  speech  may  well  aiford 
an  interesting  inquiry-  to  the  generous  youth  of  the  country. 
The  classic  phrase,  ''' orator  fit^^  is  true  only  in  a  qualified 
sense.  It  is  true  in  regard  to  those  external  acquisitions, — the 
well-trained  mind,  tlie  logical  arrangement,  the  copious  illus- 
tration, the  charm  of  style,  tlie  magic  of  action,  which  give 
the  form  and  finish  to  true  oratory ;  but  the  genius  of  inspiring 
sentiment,  the  intense  feeling,  the  impassioned  thought,  the 
burning  love  of  right  and  justice,  by  which  alone  the  orator  is 
to  acliieve  a  brilUant  success,  must  be  inborn  in  the  heart.  Of 
these  nature  must  be  tlie  author  and  the  giver. 

For  the  true  scope  and  province  of  the  orator,  and  for  the 
rules  which  disclose  the  secrets  of  his  power,  abundant  sug- 
gestions may  be  found  in  the  admirable  treatises  of  Cicero  de 
Oratore^  QumGtiUan''s  Institutes^  and  Tacitus'  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Oratory.  Briefly  may  it  be  said,  that  to  achieve  emin- 
ent success  as  an  orator,  intense  application  is  demanded.  "  He 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  orator  who  can  speak  in  a  copious 
style  with  ease  or  dignity,  as  the  subject  requires;  who  can 
find  language  to  decorate  his  argument ;  who,  through  the 
passions,  can  comnumd  the  understanding,  and  wdiile  he  serves 
mankind,  knows  how  to  delight  the  judgment  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  audience."  f  And  can  any  attain  to  this  degree 
of  excellence  without  first  arming  themselves,  at  all  points, 
with  the  sciences  and  the  liberal  arts — without  profound  medi- 
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tation  and  a  style  formed  by  constant  practice,  added  to  a  close 
study  of  the  models  ?  In  every  age  in  which  these  essential 
requisites  have  been  pursued,  eloquence  has  flourished;  but, 
to  borrow  again  the  language  of  Tacitus,  "a  love  of  finery, 
and  the  ambition  to  shine  and  glitter,  will  soon  destroy  all 
true  eloquence." 

Have  we  not,  as  a  nation,  arrived  at  this  stage  of  decline  ? 
With  us  the  tinsel  of  language  and  the  pomp  of  metaphor 
have  almost  driven  from  our  public  speaking  the  noble  sim- 
plicity in  which  truth  and  sublime  sentiment  love  to  clothe 
themselves.  The  false  glare  of  a  spurious  fame,  the  eager 
pressing  on  of  active  life,  the  hot  haste  of  the  young  ambition 
of  the  country,  and  an  iinfortunate  readiness  of  speech,  inter- 
pose, it  is  to  be  feared,  serious  obstacles  to  any  speedy  im- 
provement in  this  divine  art.  All  arduous  training  is  with  us 
wliolly  abandoned,  and  tlie  public  mind  is  rapidly  falling  off 
in  its  appreciation  of  tlie  sublime  effects  of  severe  oratory.  It 
may,  in  truth,  be  a  question  whether,  as  a  people,  we  have  not 
quite  lost  our  admiration  for  the  more  profound  and  masterly 
efforts  of  the  mind. 

Deep  must  be  our  regret  at  this  decline,  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  elevating  tendencies  of  true  oratory  when  exerted  for  the 
public  good.  Open  the  book  of  history.  Behold  the  striking 
figure  of  the  mighty  thunderer  of  Greece,  as  with  his  impetu- 
ous, stormy  eloquence  lie  arouses  his  countrymen  from  the 
fatal  lethargy  into  which  ease  and  luxury  had  placed  them,  to 
the  most  heroic  actions  against  the  Macedonian  invader !  To 
such  a  purpose,  how  impotent  would  have  been  the  wisdom 
even  of  a  Socrates,  or  the  logic  of  an  Aristotle  I  The  elo- 
quence of  a  Tully,  spreading  "like  a  conflagration  of  wild 
fire,"  shook  the  multitudes  of  Rome,  and  terrified  the  most 
daring  cabal  that  ever  conspired  against  tlie  liberties  of  a 
country.  Chatham  poured  forth  his  vehement,  fiery  eloquence, 
and  the  British  Senate  stood  aghast  till  re-assured  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  crown.  When  Patrick  Henry  spoke  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  the  pulse  of  the  people  beat  high  in  re- 
sponsive throb — the  public  mind  was  kindled  into  action, 
and  the  great  energies  of  the  nation,  awakened  by  the  strong 
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reasonings  of  the  statesman,  were  not  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  mere  heroic  resolves.  Had  the  staunch  appeals  of  the 
illustrious  Burke  for  American  li])erty  l)ecji  poured  forth  in  the 
stormy  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Tully,  liow  deep  must 
have  been  tlieir  impress!  And  what  must  tlie  masterly  efforts 
of  our  own  Callioun  have  achieved,  if  accompanied  in  their 
delivery  by  tlie  same  inspiring  action  ! — particularly  that 
great  speech  on  the  Force  Bill,  the  greatest  of  his  oratorical 
efforts — a  speech  which  surpasses  all  but  one  which  the  an- 
cient or  modern  world  can  present,  and  which  surpasses  that 
one  in  every  particular,  except  in  its  impassioned  declamation! 

"Will  it  be  contended,  however,  that  statesnumsliip  and  elo- 
quence are  incompatible  ? — tliat  the  character  liere  drawn  is  one 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  ?  "What  man  lias  once 
achieved,  man  may  again  achieve."  Tlie  towering  spirit,  the 
proud  model,  which  more  than  lills  the  measure  of  all  these 
requirements,  has  actually  lived  and  discoursed  U2)on  the  arena 
of  political  action.  The  faint  sketch  above  given  is  a  just, 
though  feeble  outline  of  an  actual  statesman  and  orator.  Need 
I  inscribe  on  the  portraiture  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Pericles 
— the  man  who,  by  his  great  id^ilitics,  his  exalted  dignity  of 
character,  his  consunnnato  statesmanship,  his  bold  eloquence, 
his  probity  and  unblemished  reputation,  drew  from  his  contem- 
poraries the  god-like  appellation  of  Olympius  ! 

How  happy  for  us  could  we  now  boast  of  a  few  such  men  to 
exert  their  abilities  and  their  eloquence  for  the  good  of  our  great 
but  unfortunate  country  !  What  power  might  they  not  display 
in  arresting  the  downward  tendency  of  the  Republic — in  check- 
ing the  wretched  spirit  of  peculation  and  fraud  so  rife  in  the 
land — in  destroying  the  pitiful  worship  of  the  money-god  and 
of  dexterous  politicians,  so  rapidly  growing  up  among  our 
people — in  calling  back  the  public  mind  from  its  trivial  occu- 
pation in  the  chaos  of  insulated  data  to  a  study  of  principles, 
and  to  some  comprehensive,  systematic  efforts  for  the  public 
weal ;  in  short,  in  teaching  us  to  think  and  speak  and  act  once 
more  as  men — as  statesmen  and  Republicans,  putting  forth  the 
energies  of  our  nature,  as  did  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of 
earlier  days,  to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth. 
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In  so  far,  refomnn  should  be  our  watchword — yes,  a  recasting 
of  our  characters,  a  going  back  to  the  virtues  and  greatness  of 
former  times,  when  dignity,  simplicity  and  virtuous  wisdom 
ruled  in  our  public  councils.  Have  we  the  spirit  to  undertake 
this  more  than  Herculean  task  and  to  engage  in  it  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  un])romising  ?  A  sage  Ph^osopher '"'  has 
said,  "  Glory  and  honor  are  the  spurs  to  virtue  /"  but  they 
who  assume  this  exercise  of  virtuous  effort  must  do  so  without 
the  charm  of  these  inspiring  hopes.  There  are,  now-a-days,  no 
smiles  of  encouragement,  no  public  acclaims,  no  "  well-done  " 
plaudits  to  cheer  on  the  faithful  student,  who,  amid  toil,  and 
poverty  and  obscurity,  steadily  treads  the  paths  of  knowledge, 
under  an  earnest  and  profound  ambition  to  serve  his  country. 
All  jubilations  are  now  made,  all  pecms  sung  to  the  facile, 
dashing  j^olitician,  who,  in  the  briglit  sunshine  of  honor  and 
office,  handles  with  skill  the  light  weapons  of  his  trade;  who, 
by  mingling  a  deal  of  pleasant  speech  and  soothing  flattery 
with  the  sharp  turns  of  a  cunning  diplomacy,  rides  on  the 
whirlwind  of  politics  and  directs  the  storm  of  public  opinion. 
We  might  almost  exclaim,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  poet : 

"  Own  we  must,  in  this  perverted  age^ 


Who  most  deserve  can't  always  most  engage. 

So  far  is  worth  from  making  glory  sure, 

It  often  hinders  what  it  should  procure. 

Whom  praise  we  most  ?     The  virtuous,  brave  and  wiae  ? 

No :  wretches,  whom  in  secret  we  despise." 

Under  this  withering  simoom  in  the  public  mind,  our  foun- 
tains of  intellect  seem  to  be  fast  drying  up.  Manly  effort  has 
almost  ceased  among  us.  Few  now  have  the  courage  to  sit 
down  to  that  deep,  constant  study  which  alone  can  form  the 
mind  for  great  and  arduous  undertakings.  That  masterly  am- 
bition which,  in  former  days,  made  our  heroes  statesmen,  is 
extinct  among  us,  and  we  are  fast  growing  up  a  race  of  smart 
striplings,  too  polished  and  delicate  for  the  coarse,  hard  work 
of  intellectual  greatness.  "Of  modest  worth  and  ancient 
manners  almost  nothing  remains."  Eloquence  and  statesman- 
ship, as  if  in  their  last  gasp,  seem  to  be  fast  yielding  to  the 
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shabby  rule  of  stump  oratory  and  political  empiricism.  Free- 
dom is  beginning  to  totter  in  her  strongholds,  and  genius  is 
dying  with  the  public  liberty.  Who  among  us  are  prepared 
to  look  at  this  picture  undauntedly,  and  to  nerve  our  hearts 
for  the  great  work  of  reform  ?  There  is  but  one  way  by  which 
to  turn  back  this  current  of  decline,  and  that  is  by  a  profound 
study  and  a  constant  emulation  of  the  bright  models  of  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic. 
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ARTICI^  III. 

THE  FULLNESS  OF  TIME. 

Tlie  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  all  history.  For  that,  all 
preceding  events  prepare  the  way  and  to  it  they  all  converge ; 
from  that  all  succeeding  events  diverge — securing  thus  their 
character,  their  impulse,  and  their  direction. 

It  is  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  take  a  position  near  this, 
the  point  of  convergence  and  divergence  for  all  time,  and  to 
point  out  the  mighty  march  of  causes  by  which  Jehovah  was 
preparing  the  world  for  the  advent  of  his  Son ; — to  point  to  the 
often  unconscious  workmen  who  were  executing  this  august 
plan—levelling  the  hills  and  elevating  the  valleys  to  prepare 
a  highway  for  our  God.  To  accomplish  this  task,  we  must  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  chief  events  in  the  intellectual,  civil 
and  religious  progress  of  man  in  the  old  world.  The  scene 
may  be  likened  to  an  all  absorbing  contest.  But  in  it  the 
powers  are  empires — the  kings  wear  the  diadems  of  universal 
dominion — the  stake  is  the  subjugation  of  the  world — and  the 
hand  which  directs  the  movements  is  the  hand  of  God. 

Tlie  night  of  sin  settled  down  on  the  very  dawn  of  our  race. 
But  tlie  dawn  of  Redemption  was  well  nigh  as  early.  The 
promise  of  a  Saviour  shone  like  a  star  on  the  brow  of  that 
night.     It  was  the  morning-star — the  day-spring  from  on  high — 

*  The  author  of  this  article  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  in 
the  preparation  of  it  to  Schaff's  Apostolic  History,  and  to  Coneybeare  &  Howson's 
Life  of  Paul. 
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foretelling  and  ushering  in  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  that,  in 
the  fulln(?88  of  time,  was  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  beams. 

The  course  of  this  preparation,  as  developed  in  the  Bible, 
need  only  he  hinted  at.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  it 
more  thoroughly  can  consult  Edwards'  History  of  Redemption 
— a  magnificent  torso — which,  though  unfinished  as  it  is^  shows 
in  every  part  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  early  promise  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman — the  preservation  of  a  line  of  true  wor- 
shippers amid  the  giant  wickednesses  of  the  Antediluvian 
world — the  covenant  with  Noah — the  choice  of  Abraham — 
and  all  the  main  events  of  the  advancement  of  the  elect  people, 
winding  up  in  the  deliverance  frona  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  Cyrus,  will  readily  recur  to  the  well  informed  reader  of  the 
Scriptures.  Beyond  this  we  enter  the  domain  of  ^profane 
history — where  the  light,  though  dimmer,  still  reveals  the  same 
mighty  worker  who  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Him  who  is  the  "  desire  of  all  nations." 

As  there  are  three  forms  of  philosophy,  and  three  forms  of 
religion,  so  there  are  three  representative  nations — elect 
peoples,  who  are  seen  performing  essential  parts  on  this  vast 
arena.  There  were  the  Greeks — the  Romans — and  the  Jews — 
to  each  of  whom  a  work  was  assigned,  and  who  performed  it 
well. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  radical  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
heathenism  had  nothing  to  do  in  this  preparation  for  Christ. 
Man,  in  his  great  degradation,  has  felt  his  estrangement  from 
God,  and  has  blindly  striven  for  re-union  with  the  source  of 
life  and  light.  Hence  all  men  have  a  religion — a  rehgatio — 
a  re-binding  to  God.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  blind  man  groping 
in  darkness — feeling  after  support  and  crying  for  light.  Hence 
we  find  in  heathen  mythologies,  strange  and  startling  prin- 
ciples— human  guesses  at  Divine  and  saving  truths.  There 
are  some  of  them— the  various  hints  at  the  Fall,  Incarnation 
and  Atonement — seen  in  the  fable  of  the  sin  and  punishment 
of  Prometheus,  and  his  deliverance  by  Hercules,  the  son  of  a 


divine   father   and   a   human  mother;    also,  in  the  rites   of 


Bacchus,  and  in  the  Hindoo  Avatars.     So  great  is  the  natural 
sense  of  God,  that  Plutarch,  in  his  reply  to  The  Epicurean, 
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could  say — "Tliere  has  never  been  a  State  of  atheists.    If  you 
wander  over  the  earth,   3^ou  may  find  cities  witliout  walls, 
without  kinj^,   without  mint,  without  theatre  or  gymnasium, 
but  you  will  never  iiud  a  city  without  God,  without  prayer, 
without  oracle,  without  sacrifice.     Sooner  may   a  city  stand 
witliout  foundations,  than  a  State  without  belief  in  the  Gods. 
Tins  is  the  bond  of  all  society  and  the  pillar  of  all  legislation." 
The  train  of  thought,  by  which  those  who  had  no  revelation 
but  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  and  no  interpreter  but 
conscience,  reached  such  conclusions,  is  beautifully  set  forth  in 
a  passage  Avliich  Cicero  has  preserved  to  us  from  a  lost  work  of 
Aristotle.     "If  there  were  beings  who  had  always  lived  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  in  dwellings  decorated  with  statues  and 
pictures,  and  with  every  thing  which  those  who  are  deemed 
ha])py  possess  in  the  greatest  abundance;  if,  then,  these  beings 
should  be  told  of  the  government  and  power  of  the  Gods,  and 
'should    come  up    through   opened   fissures  from   their   secret 
abodes  to  the  places  which  we  inhabit;  if  they  should  suddenly 
behold  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  vault  of  lieaven ;  perceive 
the  extent  of  the  clouds,  and  the  power  of  the  wind ;  admire 
the  sun  in  its  greatness,  its   l)eauty,  and  its   effulgence;  if, 
finally,  us  approaching  night  veiled  the  earth  in  darkness,  they 
should   behold  the   starry  heavens,  the  changing  moon,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  their  eternally  ordained  and 
unchangablc  courses;  they  would  exclaim  with  truth — there 
arc  Gods,  and  such  great  things  are  their  works."     Thus  it  was 
that  blind  heathenism  was  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  it  might 
find  him.     And  yet  the  effort,  though  correct  and  protracted, 
was  unsuccessful — for  even  refined,  philosophical  Athens,  when 
visited  by  Paul,  had  its  altar  for  "the  unknown  God."     Eut 
the  attitude  of  heathenism  is  strikingly  unlike  that  of  Judaism. 
The  former  is  a  reaching  up  toward  God — in  the  latter,  God 
is  seen  handing  down  a  revelation  to  man.     But  they  were 
both  alike  fore-runners  of  Christ,  though  with  different  degrees 
of  nearness  to  him. 

An  eloquent  writer  says — "we  may  compare  Heathenism  to 
the  starry  night,  full  of  darkness  and  fear,  but  also  of  mys- 
terious forebodings  and  unsatisfied  longings  for  the  light  of 
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ay — Judaism,  to  the  dawn,  Ml  of  cheerful  hope  and  certain 
of  the  rising  sim — Christianity,  to  the  perfect  day,  in 
whicli  Vtars  lose  their  light,  and  tlie  dawn  its  splendor." 

These\  rornarks  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  specific  examina- 
tion of  tl\e  three  classes  of  men  of  whom  we  have  s];)oke. 

1.  The  fereeks.  They  belong  indisputably  to  the  highest 
style  of  the  heathen  man.  The  central  ideas  of  Greek  civili- 
zation were  intellect  and  imagination.  Greece  was  young, 
immortally  young.  Her  civilization  was  gay  and  glad  as  the 
opening  dawn,  full  of  high  hopes  and  brilliant  fai\cies  and 
grand  imaginations — while  that  of  Rome  befitted  manhood, 
stern,  cold,  practical;  and,  we  may  add,  selfish — and  that  of 
the  Hebrews  was  grandly  religious,  every  where  pregnant  with 
awful  conceptions  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

The  Greek  mind  claimed  the  field  of  beauty  and  refinement 
as  all  its  own,  and  ran  riot  in  poetry,  eloquence,  art  and  phi- 
losophy; thus  giving  birth,  to  a  language  at  once  copious, 
flexible  and  expressive — well  calculated  to  embody  religious 
truth  in  its  profoundest  mysteries ;  while  putting  theology  into 
Latin,  is  like  dressing  a  giant  in  a  straight  jacket. 

But  the  Greeks  were  not  only  intellectually  active,  but  phy- 
sically restless.  Hence  commerce  and  colonization  character- 
ized their  progress.  They  scattered  their  achievements  over 
the  isles  of  the  beautiful  .^gean,  and  were  soon  found  encroach- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  mighty  and  mysterious  East — the 
cradle  of  our  race  and  the  birth-place  of  speculation.  Just  at 
this  point  the  finger  of  God  is  manifestly  seen.  When  its  arts 
and  literature  were  at  the  highest — Avhen  its  achievements  had 
been  won,  and  yet  it  had  not  grown  grey  with  age,  or  been  weak- 
ened by  indulgence, — and  when,  consequently,  the  experiment 
of  hnman  perfectibility  had  all  its  elements  in  fullest  exercise, 
and  in  the  best  proportions, — God  called  from  Macedonia  the 
man  who  was  to  make  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  arts  and 
refinements,  universal.  Alexander's  task  was  to  take  "up  the 
meshes  of  the  net  of  the  Greek  civilization,  which  were  lying 
in  disorder  on  the  edges  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  spread  them 
over  all  the  countries  which  he  traversed  in  his  wonderful 
campaigns."    And  well  did  he  accomplish  it.    Yet  what  was 
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the  result?  What  are  the  great  fruits  of  this  gigantic  effort  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  life  ?  All  liistory  replies — a  failure — 
a  disgraceful  and  confessed  failure.  For  what  was  their 
religion  hut  a  deification  of  corrupt  humanity,  instead  of  a 
purification  of  it.  Olympus,  the  lofty  seat  of  the  Grrecian  god, 
was  no  more  than  a  council  chamber  for  men  and  women. 
Ileraclitus  says,  indeed,  that  the  Gods  are  immortal  men. 
(Lucian,  v.  1,  p.  226.)  Tlie  wrath  of  Jupiter — the  jealousy  of 
Juno — and  the  lust  of  Yeinis — tell  us  that  they  are  of  the 
*'  earth,  earthy."  Greek  refinement,  only  beautified  and  system- 
atized sin.  Antioch,  Paphos,  Corinth,  as  well  as  Athens, 
became  the  centres  of  a  religion  full  of  poetry  and  illustrious 
for  its  art;  but,  after  all,  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  a  "deifi- 
cation of  lust" — in  which  the  vilest  passions  and  the  most 
degrading  customs  had  at  once  the  example  and  the  sanction 
of  the  divinities.  To  do  as  they  did  at  Corinth  was,  proverbi- 
ally, to  l)e  guilty  of  all  manner  of  debauchery  and  prosti- 
tution. Woman  is  an  index  of  tlie  condition  of  societ}''.  And 
Greek  women  could  be  divided  into  but  two  classes.  The  one 
obscure,  ignorant,  simple  and  forcibly  virtuous — the  other 
highly  cultivated  and  openly  profligate.  Their  religion  had  no 
moral  power.  In  fact,  it  was  not  moral  itself,  and  how'  could 
the  people  be  so.  Hence  the  best  thinkers  lost  all  respect  for 
their  mythology — some  denied  the  existence  of  tlie  Gods — and 
others  their  interference  with  human  affairs.  The  immortalit}'' 
of  the  soul  was  doubted — the  very  possibility  of  knowing  the 
truth  was  denied,  and  the  popular  religious  belief,  turned  into 
ridicule,  was  handed  over  to  women  and  children,  as  fit  only 
for  such  as  they. 

The  system  of  Plato  was,  undeniably,  the  highest  form 
of  Grecian  wisdom.  He  it  was  who  reasoned  his  way  through 
errors  and  doubts  till  he  stood  in  the  august  temple'  of  truth, 
but  could  not  lift  the  veil  that  concealed  the  holy  of  holies 
within.  Yet  even  he  confessed  the  impotency  of  his  doctrine. 
He  taught  that  there  was  above  all  the  mob  of  deities  that 
crowded  the  Pantheon,  a  "father  and  creator  of  the  universe, 
whom  it  is  hard  to  discover,  and  whom,  being  found,  it  is 
IMPOSSIBLE  to  make  known  to  all."    ]!^ow,  as  all  men  need  a 
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deliverance,  this  was  a  confession  that  the  true  religion  had 
not  been  found. 

We  need  not  pause  here  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  Stoicism, 
that  taught  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  pitiless  fate,  that 
crushed  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  and  under  which 
prayer  was  as  vain  as  resistance  :  or  of  Epicureanism,  which 
held  that  pleasure  was  the  only  good,  and  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness and  wisdom  was  in  eating  and  drinking,  for  to-morrow 
we  die — or,  still  less  of  Cynicism,  which,  true  to  its  name,  was 
essentially  doggish,  and  which  consisted  in  snapping  and  snarl- 
ing at  all  the  world  from  out  of  a  mean  and  sordid  kennel. 

That  once  noble  people,  under  such  influences,  became  frivo- 
lous and  trifling.  Paul  found  the  Athenians  degenerated  into 
a  mere  herd  of  lounging,  lazy  news-mongers — "  spending  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  in  hearing  and  telling  some  new 
thing,"  and  who,  when  he  told  them  of  that  unknown  God 
whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped,  could  find  no  better 
name  for  him  than  "this  babbler,"  who  seemed  to  them  "  to  be 
a  setter  forth  of  strange  Gods." 

Byron's  indignant  address  to  those  of  his  day  might  have 
been  addressed  to  the  nation  of  old ; 


"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  has  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone — 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one." 


Yes,  Greek  civilization  was  a  failure.  Bright  and  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  proportioned  as  it  was,  it  did  not  attain  to  that 
for  which  it  sought,  and  confessed  its  failure  in  language  at 
once  eloquent  and  mournful — a  sort  of  philosophic  Jeremiad, 
pronounced  amid  the  wreck  of  exploded  theories  and  perished 
hopes. 

At  other  times  it  gave  a  still  sadder  expression  of  this  con- 
scious discomfiture  in  words  of  mockery  and  scorn — which 
sound  like  the  derisive  laugh  of  malignant  fiends.  Of  this 
spirit  the  case  of  Lucian  is  an  excellent  example.  In  order  to 
show  his  utter  contempt  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Philosophers,  he 
represents  Jupiter  as  setting  them  up  at  auction  as  a  lot  of 
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trumpery,  fit  only  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  way.  Pythagoras 
is  knocked  down  at  £32  5s.  lOd.  Diogenes  sells  at  two  pence- 
Aristippus  will  not  go  off  at  any  price.  Democritus  and  He- 
raclitus— the  laughing  and  crying  philosophers— though  offered 
together,  meet  with  no  better  fate.  Socrates  goes  off  readily  at 
two  talents.  Epicurus  commands  £6  9s.  2d.  Chrysippus,  of 
whom  his  admirers  used  to  say,  "were  there  no  Chrysippus > 
there  would  be  no  Stoa,"  is  purchased  at  £38  158.  The  great 
Aristotle  is  happier,  reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  £64  lis.  8d. 
And  Pyrrho,  the  doubter,  closes  this  mock  auction  by  going 
off  at  £3  4s.  rd. 

It  is  in  such  biting  jests  as  these  we  see  the  estimate  which 
the  reflective  had  formed  of  all  those  high  speculations  which 
were  to  reveal  to  us  the  true  good. 

But  lame  and  impotent  as  is  this  conclusion,  the  devout  stu- 
dent of  history  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Greeks  had 
acted  a  most  important  part  in  this  great  drama — the  successive 
scenes  of  which  we  are  now  reviewing.  Grecian  art  and  arms 
had  provided  for  the  world  a  common  language,  noble  and 
copious  enough  to  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
well  enough  known  to  convey  the  wonderful  things  of  God,  as 
spoken  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  to  the  cultivated  of  all 
lands. 

It  enabled  Paul  to  speak  alike  in  Antioch,  Ephcsus,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  even  Rome  herself,  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the 
leading  minds  of  the  world.  And  thus,  though  they  meant  it 
not,  neither  did  their  hearts  think  so — under  the  wise  and 
powerful  Providence  of  God — Homer  wrote,  Demosthenes 
spoke,  Apelles  sculptured,  Plato  philosophised  and  Alexander 
fought,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

But  again,  it  was  needful  that  this  grand  Greek  language 
should  be  baptised  by  the  spirit  of  revelation — that  its  forms  of 
speech  should  be  vitalized  by  the  living  truth  of  God — and  so, 
about  fifty  years  after  Alexander's  conquests  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  before  Christ,  God  moved  Ptolemy  Philadelphus? 
to  have  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  had  been  to  this 
time  locked  up  in  the  Hebrew  and  confined  to  the  Jews,  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  what  Moses 
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in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  did  write  concerning  Christ  and 
his  salvation,  might  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Thus 
prophecy  and  fulfilment  stood  side  by  side  in  the  view  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  Apostles'  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  testimony 
could  be  appreciated  by  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 

But  Greece  has  now  done  her  part  and  passes  off  the  stage 
with  her  bright-eyed  children,  to  give  place  to  other  and  very 
different  actors.  Their  coming  is  announced  by  the  soldier's 
measured  tread,  and  the  clank  of  arms,  and  the  Koman  legion- 
ary, clad  in  impenetrable  armour,  appears  before  us. 

The  Greek  empire,  as  prophecy  foretold,  did  not  hold  to- 
gether.  It  had  no  element  of  permanency,  l^o  sooner  was 
Alexander  dead  than  his  vast  empire  broke  into  four  pieces. 
There  was  need,  therefore,  of  a  more  permanent  rule  to  prepare 
for  that  universal  peace  and  supremacy,  or  rather  omnipresence, 
of  the  law,  which  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Christ  in  whatever  land  they  might  proclaim  the 
Word  of  Life. 

Hence  God  sent  his  secret  mandate  to  the  hardy  Romans, 
who  had  been  growing  into  strength  and  consolidating  their 
power  for  seven  centuries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  had 
at  length  become  what  Daniel  said  they  should  be,  "strong  as 
iron."  It  was  God  who  sent  the  Roman  Eagle  on  his  flight  of 
victory,  in  order  that  when  Christ  came,  there  might  be  one 
sceptre  recognised  by  every  nation — that  there  might  be  free 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  that  the  Christian  preacher 
might,  as  Paul  did,  plead  his  Roman  citizenship  alike  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Thessalonica,  and  thus  find  a  shield  from 
the  wrath  of  his  enemies. 

For  this  important  work  the  Roman  was  precisely  adapted. 
His  central  idea  was  the  supremacy  of  law — coupled  with  a 
thirst  for  universal  conquest  and  permanent  possession — things 
of  which  the  versatile  Greek  never  dreamed.  The  latter  might 
be  likened  to  the  changeable  winds  of  the  equinoxes— the  for- 
mer were  regular  as  the  trade  winds.  Hence  the  Greek  ad. 
vance  was  the  sortie  of  an  undisciplined  mob — that  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  march  of  the  marshalled  legion.  They  carried 
Rome  with  them.    Roman  citizenship  asserted  its  prerogative 
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everywhere,  and  its  assertion  from  the  pale  lips  of  one  bleeding 
from  tlie  cruel  scourge,  made  the  proudest  tyrant  tremble. 
Their  very  name  was  significant.  Kome — strength — stability. 
And  they  were  pre-eminently  successful.  Their  power  ex* 
tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Lybian 
desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Khine.  Tlie  dismembered  and  un- 
disciplined masses  or  fragments  of  the  Greek  empire  fell  before 
them,  and  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  the  first  Roman  Emperor,  closed  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  in  token  that  the  world  was  prostrate  at  his 
feet  and  peace  reigned.  It  was  the  peace  of  miiversal  despot- 
ism— the  quiet  of  paralysis,  the  stillness  of  death.  Yet,  thus 
was  the  will  of  God  fulfilled,  and  the  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle 
sheltered  infant  Christianity.  It  was  not  till  that  infant  be- 
came a  full  grown  man  that  the  Roman  power  was  arrayed 
against  it.  And  then  it  was  able  to  grapple  with  and  over- 
come this  persecuting  power,  and  soon  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
are  found  sitting  on  thrones,  and  clad  in  the  purple  of  the 
Csesars. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  upon  which  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
opened.  The  old  barriers  against  intercommunication  had 
been  broken  down — national  antipathies  were  held  in  check, 
and  they  had  built  those  wondertul  roads,  the  Appian  and 
Flaminiau  way,  moved  only  by  thoughts  of  conquest  and  com- 
merce, and  little  thinking  that  along  those  very  roads,  the 
fragments  of  which  remain  to  this  day  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  modern  engineers,  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
would  pass  in  establishing  an  em]>ire  broader  and  more  perma- 
nent than  their  own — even  a  dominion  that  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  and  nations, 
and,  surviving  the  wreck  of  time,  live  throughout  eternity. 

But  having  thus  opened  a  highway  from  nation  to  nation 
for  the  unobstructed  progress  of  the  Gosjjel,  which  we  conceive 
to  have  been  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  to  labor,  Roman 
civilization  added  another  tribute  to  the  truth,  by  demonstrat. 
ing  its  own  utter  worthlessness  so  far  as  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity  are  concerned.  The  moral  and  social,  and,  indeed, 
the  civil  condition  of  the  people,  was  worse  than  in  the  worst 
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days  of  Greek  licentiousness.  Niebuhr  thus  describes  her  state : 
^' As  regards  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Romans,  their 
great  object  at  this  time  was  the  acquisition  and  possession  of 
money.  Their  moral  conduct,  which  had  been  corrupt  enough 
before  the  social  war,  became  still  more  so  by  their  systematic 
plunder  and  rapine.  Immense  riches  were  accumulated  and 
squandered  upon  brutal  pleasures.  The  simplicity  of  the  old 
manners  and  mode  of  living  had  been  abandoned  for  Greek 
luxuries  and  frivolities,  and  the  whole  household  arrangements 
had  become  altered.  The  Roman  houses  had  formerly  been 
quite  simple,  and  had  been  built  of  brick  or  peperino,  but  in 
most  cases  of  the  former  material ;  now,  on  the  other  hand^ 
every  one  would  live  in  a  splendid  house  and  be  surrounded 
by  luxuries.  Tlie  condition  of  Italy  after  the  civil  and  social 
wars,  was  indescribably  wretched. — Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Borne,  vol.  1  ,,421-422. 

The  exquisite  grace  and  refinement  of  vice  were  gone — the 
grossness  of  sensuality  remained.  At  the  period  of  the  very 
highest  power  and  wealth,  Rome  had  lost  her  once  boasted 
virtue.  There  was  rottenness  in  that  great  heart  of  the  world 
whose  passionate  and  lustful  throbbings  were  felt  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  those  mighty  arms  which  were  stretched  out 
over  society  were  strong  only  for  rapine  and  wrong.  Their 
religious  condition  was  no  more  hopeful  than  their  civil.  Cicero, 
who  had  written  so  much  about  virtue  and  the  worship  of  the 
Gods,  said  that  in  his  day  one  haruspice  could  not  look  another 
in  the  face  without  laughing.  The  history  of  Tacitus  is  some- 
thing between  a  trage^dy  and  a  dirge.  He  begins  it  by  saying : 
"  I  enter  upon  a  work  full  of  misfortunes,  atrocious  wars,  dis- 
cords, seditions  ;  nay,  hideous  even  in  peace."  Again  (3rd 
chap.),  "  Besides  the  manifold  accidents  of  human  things,  there 
were  prodigies  in  heaven  and  earth,  threatening  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  forebodings  of  the  future,  joyful  and  gloomy, 
doubtful  and  plain,  l^ever  by  more  grievous  miseries  of  the 
Roman  people,  or  more  just  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
was  it  proved,  that  the  Gods  wished  not  our  welfare,  but  re- 
venge." When  Brutus  had  lost  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  in 
the  silence  of  the  dark  night  was  about  to  fall  on  his  sword  and 
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die,  he  cried  "  0 1  virtue,  I  did  think  thou  wert  something,  but 
now  I  see  thou  art  a  phantom!"  But  why  need  we  spend 
time  on  such  a  theme,  when  it  is  known  that  such  monsters  as 
Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  not  only  occupied 
the  imperial  throne,  but  passed  from  them  to  a  place  among 
the  Gods!  Paul  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  time  in  the  first 
Chapter  of  Komans. 

Philosophers  were  in  no  more  hopeful  condition.  The  specu- 
lative world  was  divided  between  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
The  existence  of  truth  was  doubted  or  denied,  virtue  was  con- 
sidered asliam — and  even  Seneca, whom  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
John  Arndt,  (1556-1621)  claims  as  having  written  by  special 
inspiration  of  God,  gives  up  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  very 
sheet  anchor  of  the  soul.  "  Once  trusting  to  the  word  of  others, 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  prospect  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
and  I  longed  for  death ;  when  I  suddenly  awok^  and  lost  the 
beautiful  dream."  And  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  argues 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  confer  immortality  on 
man.  Hence,  he  thought,  that  the  best  thing  a  man  could  do 
was  to  die.  Suicide  was  gravely  defended  as  a  right.  And 
the  pithy  proverb,  "  If  the  house  smokes,  leave  it,"  was  in  the 
months  of  men  called  the  wisest  and  best.  Tliis,  then,  is  the 
sad,  cheerless  result  of  the  grand  Roman  experiment.  Her 
imperial  pride  does  not  prevent  the  humihating  confession : 
''Salvation  is  not  in  me.     There  is  no  hope." 

The  last  great  laborer  in  this  field  was  the  nation  of  the 
Jews.  Their  central  idea  was  not  intellect,  as  the  Greek — nor 
law,  as  the  Roman — but  religion,  open  to  all — binding  on  all — 
having  no  esoteric  doctrines — and  maintaining,  in  all  its  history, 
the  idea  of  one  spiritual  God,  as  a  continual  protest  against 
Polytheism  and  idolatry.  Their  position  was  anticipative  and 
expectant.  Prophecy  was  their  polar  star.  Their  whole  his- 
tory is  an  acted  prophecy.  Their  religion  was  one  of  hope  of 
good  things  to  come.  Unlike  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
golden  age  was  in  the  future.  Their  mission  was  to  let  the  true 
light  shine  in  darkness — though  often  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not.  Their  geographical  position  was  eminently 
suited  to  their  appointed  work.     They  had  Egypt  on  the  one 
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side,  and  Syria  and  the  East  on  the  other,  and  they  were  carried 
captive  into  both,  diifiising  as  they  went,  the  knowledge  of  the 
wondrous  revelation  that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  them.  They 
were  just  in  the  line  of  Alexander's  march  of  conquest,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  four  fragments  into  which  his  empire  broke. 
And  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  (middle  of  the  earth)  opened 
to  them  Europe  and  Africa. 

And  their  dispersion,  whether  produced  by  the  national  passion 
for  trade,  or  by  the  will  of  some  conqueror,  was  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel.  For  they  carried  their  faith  with  them, 
and  maintained  it  alike  in  the  busy  marts  of  Corinth  and  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  where  they  hung  their  harps  in  silent 
and  tearful  remembrance  of  Zion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
both  the  cupidity  and  the  wrath  of  man  worked  out  the  plans 
of  God.  A  witness  for  him  was  found  in  every  land.  So  that 
in  the  days  of  Paul  it  could  be  said,  "  For  Moses,  of  old  time, 
hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day." — Acts  15 :  21.  Thus  prophecy 
and  fulfilment  could  stand  side  by  side,  when  the  Apostle 
argued  the  claims  of  Christ.  Again,  a  fringe  of  proselytes  sur- 
rounded every  synagogue — men  of  inquiring  minds  and  earnest 
spirits,  who  having  Jewish  knowledge  without  Jewish  preju- 
dice, were  at  once  fitted  to  receive  the  truth  and  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  heathen. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  Judaism  was  the  full  and 
final  faith  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  diseased  humanity,  it  had 
lost  its  power — was  waxing  old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away. 
Malachi  had  closed  the  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture — 
tlie  light  of  prophecy  went  out,  and  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
for  four  hundred  years — till  the  expectant  world  was  startled 
by  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 

To  determine,  then,  the  success  of  the  Jewish  experiment,  let 
UB  look  in  on  them  during  that  interval  when  they  were  left  to 
themselves.  And  the  scene  presented  is  sadder  than  the  others, 
because  of  their  great  but  abused  privileges.  Their  condition 
manifested  the  old  trine  division  of  the  human  intellect ;  and,  as 
applied  to  religion,  produced  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees  and 
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the  Essenes — the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans  and  the  Cynics  of 
the  Jewish  growth.  Tlieir  civil  condition  can  be  given  in  one 
sentence  of  Josephus.  After  describing  their  wars,  internal  and 
external,  despite  all  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  beloved 
nation,  he  is  compelled  to  say :  "  I  believe  that  had  the  Ko- 
mans  not  come  upon  this  wicked  race  when  they  did,  an  earth- 
quake would  have  swallowed  them  up,  or  a  flood  would  have 
drowned  them,  or  the  lightnings  of  Sodom  would  have  struck 
them.  For  this  generation  was  more  ungodly  than  all  that 
had  ever  suffered  such  punishments."  To  this  sad  statement 
all  history  agrees.  This  also  was  a  failure,  signal  and  complete. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  hour  of  the  world's  extremity.  Diseased 
humanity  had  been  allowed  four  thousand  years  in  which  to 
heal  itself,  and  the  disease  had  only  become  more  vindent  and 
deadly.  The  principalities  and  powers  of  hell  had  broke  loose 
on  society ;  the  possession  of  devils  was  no  rare  occurrence  ; 
the  wild  scream  of  the  demoniac,  mingled  witli  the  revelry  of 
Saturnalian  orgies ;  and  the  snarl  gf  the  Cynic,  and  the  thought- 
less laugh  of  the  Epicurean,  and  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Stoic,  filled  up  the  scene  of  chaotic  confusion  into  which  society 
had  fallen.  The  solution  of  a  problem  thus  complicated,  called 
for  tlie  intervention  of  a  God.  Tlic  promised  deliverer  must 
come  now  or  never,  unless  he  would  come  to  a  hell  on  earth — 
a  mighty  and  universal  pandemonium,  where  the  base  passions 
of  all  nations  were  seething,  and  all  jealousies  and  hatred  were 
clashing.  And  now  the  sceptre  is  departing  from  Judah  and 
the  lawgiver  from  between  his  knees — the  predicted  hour  for 
Shiloh  to  come.  And  God  was  true  to  his  word.  The  very  edict 
that  humbled  Herod  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  his  Eoman  mas- 
ter, and  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  kingly  power-— the  regis- 
tration of  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  Roman  taxation,  called 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David  ;  and  then 
and  tlhCTe.,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  surrounded  by  the  concen- 
trated light  of  history  and  prophecy — heralded  by  rejoicing 
angels,  and  adored  by  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men — the 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world — Christ,  "  the 
desire  of  all  nations," — the  Saviour  of  men,  was  born. 
And  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  where  imposture 
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might  play  its  tricks  of  deception.  All  eyes  were  turned  in 
anxious  expectation  to  Jndea  at  the  time.  Expectations  of  a 
coming  Messiali,  in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  clearness,  were 
at  tliat  time  hy  the  political,  intellectual  and  religious  contact 
and  collision  of  the  nations,  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and 
like  the  first  red  streaks  on  the  horizon,  announced  the  approach 
of  day.  The  Persians  were  looking  for  their  Sosiach,  who 
should  conquer  Ahriinan  and  his  kingdom  of  darkness.  The 
Cliinese  sage,  Confucius,  pointed  his  disciples  to  a  holy  one 
who  should  appear  in  the  West.  The  wise  Astrologers  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  new  born  King  of  the  Jews, 
we  must  look  upon  as  the  noblest  representatives  of  the  Messi- 
anic hopes  of  the  Oriental  lieathens.  The  western  nations  on 
the  contrary  looked  towards  the  East,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun 
and  of  all  wisdom.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  speak  of  a  current 
saying  in  tlie  Roman  empire,  tliat  in  the  East,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  Judca,  a  new  universal  eni])ire  woidd  soon  be  founded. 

The  Jews  also  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation;  and,  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  that  Christ — the  eternal 
word  of  God — was  born,  Pliilo,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, was  speculating  about  tlie  advent  and  work  of  a  deliverei* 
whom  he  called  the  Word  of  God.  Attention  then  was  awake. 
The  philosophical  habits  of  the  people  fitted  them  for  scrutiny, 
and  Greek,  Iloman  and  Jew,  had  each  his  owm  reason  for  scru- 
tinising the  claims  of  Jesus  more  closely. 

Christ  came  in  the  Augustan  age — -the  golden  period  of  Ro- 
man literature.  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Seneca  and  Cicero, 
were  still  l)laziiig  in  their  hemisphere  as  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. And  the  greater  lights  of  Grecian  learning,  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  were  shining  upon  the 
world  with  scarcely  diminished  lustre. 

That  religion  that  could  stand  the  test  of  such  scrutiny  and 
pervade  the  world  in  one  generation,  must  be  divine. 

Thus  it  was  that  "the  city  of  God  was  built  at  the  confluence 
of  three  civilizations"  most  strangely  blended.  Herod,  as  if  to 
symbolize  this  wonderful  conjunction,  had  rebuilt  the  temple — 
thus  presenting  the  Jewish  element;  within  its  walls  had 
reared  a  theatre — representative  of  Greek  culture;  and  in  a 
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neighboring  plain  had  bnilt  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  exhibition 
of  Roman  games. — Jos.  'Aiit.,  Lib.  xv,  Gap.  8,  §  1,  I^.  J., 
Lib.  i,  Cap.  21,  §  8. 

Greeks,  Romans  and  Jews  were,  we  have  said,  representative 
people,  commissioned  to  prepare  the  w^ay  for  the  coming  of 
Christ.  So  his  Gross,  which  was  the  liope  of  all,  was  surrounded 
by  all  three.  And  over  it  was  written,  so  that  each  could  read 
it  in  his  own  tongue,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin :  "This 
is  the  King  of  the  Jews."  There  they  found  or  might  find, 
what  they  severally  needed  so  much,  and  had  sought  so  long  in 
vain — tlie  true  philosophy,  the  true  liberty  and  the  true  re- 
ligion. Thus  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jew  found,  or  might  find, 
Christ  to  be  "all  in  all." 

Our  task  is  now  done.  We  have  sketched  tlie  preparation 
of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  must  now  be  silent. 
But  there  is  another  coming  of  the  same  deliverer  of  which  this 
advent  reminds  us,  and  for  which  it  is  a  pledge.  The  veil  that 
covers  it,  it  is  not  our  province  to  lift.  But  God  has  said  it  and 
will  hasten  it  in  its  time.  Christ  shall  come  a  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation.  We  may  not  see  that  period  of 
millennial  glory,  and  yet  we  may.  But  if  another  niglit  of  error 
and  apostacy  should  settle  down  on  tliis  earth,  we  may  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  Jesus  as  well  assured  of  that  glorious  dawn  as 
if  we  saw  its  first  rays  gilding  the  horizon,  or  heard  the  glad 
shout,  "The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ."  How  glad  the  jubilee  of  humanity  I 

"  One  song  employs  all  nations  :  and  all  cry 
Worthy  the  lamb  for  he  was  slain  for  us ! 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round." 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

MORALITY  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

The  prominent  influence  which  lawyers  exert  in  the  commu- 
nity, makes  it  a  question  of  vital  interest  what  are  the  ethical 
principles  upon  which  the  profession  hahitually  regulate  the 
performance  of  their  professional  duties.  Their  social  standing 
is  usually  that  of  leaders,  in  every  society.  As  a  class,  they  are 
almost  uniformly  men  of  education  ;  and  their  studies  of  the 
science  of  the  law,  (which  is  a  great  moral  science,)  with  their 
converse  with  all  conditions  of  men,  and  all  sorts  of  secular 
transactions,  give  them  an  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  which  cannot  but  make  them  leaders  of  opinion. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  the  most  of  our  legislators  and  rulers, 
and  all  our  judicial  officers,  must  be  taken.  They  are  the 
agents  by  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  complicated  transactions 
are  managed,  which  involve  secular  rights,  and  interest  the 
thoughts  and  moral  judgments  of  men  most  warmly.  But 
more;  they  are  the  stated  and  official  expounders  of  those 
riglits,  and  not  the  mere  protectors  of  the  possessions  or  material 
values  about  which  our  rights  are  concerned.  In  every  district, 
town,  or  county  of  our  land, — we  may  say  with  virtual  accu- 
racy, montlily,  or  yet  more  frequent,  schools  are  held,  in  which 
the  ethical  doctrines  governing  man's  conduct  to  his  fellow 
man,  are  publicly  and  orally  taught  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens,  with  accessory  circumstances,  giving  the  liveliest  pos- 
sible interest,  vividness  and  pungency,  to  the  exposition.  Ot 
these  schools  the  lawyers  are  the  teachers.  Their  lessons  are 
presented,  not  in  the  abstract,  like  so  many  heard  from  the 
pulpit,  but  in  the  concrete,  exemplified  in  cases  which  arouse 
the  whole  community  to  a  living  interest.  Their  lessons  are 
endlessly  varied,  touching  every  human  right  and  duty  summed 
up  in  the  second  table  of  the  law.  They  are  usually  intensely 
practical,  and  thus  admit  of  an  immediate  and  easy  application. 
They  are  always  delivered  with  animation,  and  often  with  an 
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impressive  eloquence-  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  this  pro- 
fession must  have  fearful  influence  in  forming  the  moral 
opinions  of  the  community.  The  concern  which  the  country 
has  in  their  professional  integrity,  and  in  their  rigliteous  and 
truthful  exercise  of  these  vast  powers,  is  analogous  to  that 
which  the  Cluirch  has  in  tlie  orthodoxy  of  her  ministers.  !Nor 
are  these  influences  of  the  legal  j^i'ofession  limited  to  things 
secular ;  for  the  domains  of  morals  and  religion  so  intermingle, 
that  the  moral  condition  of  a  people,  as  to  the  duties  of  righte- 
ousness betwg_en  man  and  man,  greatly  influences  their  state 
towards  God.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  an  acute  and 
unprincipled  bar  does  not  do  more  to  corrupt  and  ruin  many 
communities  than  the  pulpit  does  to  sanctify  and  save  them. 
These  things  at  once  justify  the  introduction  of  the  topic  into 
this  Review,  and  challenge  the  attention  of  Christian  lawyers 
and  readers  to  its  great  importance. 

In  describing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  prevalent  (though 
not  universal)  theory  and  usage  of  the  bar,  we  would  by  no 
means  compose  our  description  out  of  those  base  arts  which 
are  despised  and  repudiated  as  much  by  honorable  lawyers  as 
by  all  other  honest  men.  There  is  no  need  to  debate  the 
morality  or  immorality  of  the  various  tricks ;  the  subornation 
of  witnesses  ;  the  bribing  of  jury-men  ;  the  falsification  of  evi- 
dence in  its  recital ;  the  misquotation  or  garbliug  of  authorities ; 
the  bullying  of  truthf\d  and  modest  persons  placed  in  the  wit- 
ness' stand  by  no  choice  of  their  own ;  the  shaving  of  tlie  claims 
of  clients  in  advance  of  a  verdict  by  their  own  counsel :  by 
wliich  some  laAvycrs  disgrace  tlieir  fraternity.  This  class  are 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  moral  considerations ;  and,  concerning 
their  vile  iniquity,  all  honest  men  are  already  agreed.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  take  the  ])rinciples  of  tliat  lionorable 
but  small  minority,  as  a  fair  examplar  of  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  defend  in  the  bar  no  act  or  doctrine  which  their 
consciences  would  not  justify  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  who  say 
and  do  nothing  ofiicially  which  they  would  not  maintain  as 
private  gentlemen.  Tliis  class,  we  fear,  are  regarded  by  their 
own  fraternity  rather  as  the  puritans  of  tlie  profession.  It  is 
believed  that  the  theory  of  the  great  mass  of  reputable  lawyers 
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is  about  this:  "  That  the  advocate,  in  representing  his  client's 
interest,  acts  officially  and  not  personally ;  and,  therefore,  has 
no  business  to  entertain,  even  as  an  advocate,  any  opinion  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  case ;  for  this  is  the  function  of  the  judge 
and  jury ;  that  the  advocate's  office,  to  perform  which  faithfully 
he  is  even  sworn,  is,  to  present  his  client's  cause  in  the  most 
favorable  light  which  liis  skill  and  knowledge  of  law  will 
enable  him  to  throw  around  it ;  and  that  if  this  should  be  more 
favorable  than  truth  and  justice  approve,  this  is  no  concern  of 
his,  but  of  the  advocate  of  the  opposite  party,  who  has  equal 
obligation  and  opportunity  to  correct  the  picture :  that  not  the 
advocate  himself,  but  the  judge  and  jury  who  sit  as  umpires, 
are  responsible  for  the  righteousness  of  the  final  verdict.  That 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  English  law,  a  court  is  but 
a  debating  society,  in  which  the  advocates  of  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants are  hut  the  counterpoises,  whose  only  function  is  the 
almost  mechanical,  or,  at  least,  the  merely  intellectual  one  of 
pressing  down  each  one  his  own  scale,  while  an  impartial 
judge  holds  the  balance  ;  that  this  artificial  scheme  is  found  hy 
a  sound  experience  to  be — not,  indeed,  perfect — but  on  tlie 
whole  the  most  accurate  way  to  secure  just  verdicts  in  the 
main ;  and  that  this  fact  is  the  sufficient  moral  defence  of  the 
system." 

Now,  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  im])ugning  the  morality  of 
this  theory,  to  charge  tlie  ])roi'ession  with  immorality  and  dis- 
honor, as  compared  with  other  professions.  While  the  bar 
exhibits,  like  aU  other  classes,  evidences  of  man's  sinful  nature, 
it  deserves,  and  should  receive,  the  credit  of  ranking  among  the 
foremost  of  secular  classes,  in  honorable  and  generous  traits. 
Lawyers  may  urge  with  much  justice,  that  other  professions 
habitually  practise  means  of  emolument  strictly  analogous  to 
their  official  advocacy  of  a  bad  cause.  The  merchant,  for 
instance,  says  all  that  he  can  say,  truthfully,  in  commendation 
of  his  wares,  and  is  silent  concerning  the  ^er-contras  of  their 
defects.  "To  find  out  these,"  he  says,  "is  the  buyer's 
business."  The  farmer  praises  all  the  good  points  of  the  horse 
or  the  bullock  he  sells,  and  leaves  the  purchaser  to  detect  the 
defects,  if  he  can.     It  is  not  intended  then  to  assert,  that  the 
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practice  of  this  theory  of  the  advocate's  duty  is  more  immoral 
than  other  things  commonly  supposed  reputable  in  other  call- 
ings. The  question  to  be  gravely  considered  is :  whether  the 
greater  importance  of  the  advocate's  profession,  as  affecting  not 
only  pecuniary  and  personal  rights,  but  the  moral  sentiments 
and  virtues  of  the  commonwealth,  does  not  give  a  graver  aspect 
to  the  errors  of  their  theory  of  action.  It  is  not  that  the  bar  is 
more  immoral  than  commerce  or  agriculture ;  but  that,  if  the 
bar  acts  on  an  immoral  theory,  it  is  so  much  more  mischievous. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  asserted  that  the  individual  advocate  is 
necessarily  a  vicious  man,  because  the  professional  idea  into 
wliicli  he  is  betrayed  is  a  vicions  one.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
many  men  of  social  lionor  act  out  the  idea  of  their  office  above 
described,  who,  if  they  were  convinced  of  its  error,  would 
repudiate  it  conscientiously.  It  is  not  questioned  that  the  pro- 
fessional intercourse  of  lawyers  with  each  other  is  usually 
courteous,  generous  and  fraternal,  above  most  of  the  secular 
professions  ;  that  many  magnanimous  cases  exist  where  peaceful 
counsels  are  given  by  them  to  angry  litigants,  so  as  to  prevent 
controversies  which  would  be  extremely  profitable  to  the  advo- 
cates, if  prosecuted  ;  that  there  is  no  class  of  worldly  men  who 
usually  respond  more  nobly  to  the  claims  of  beneficence  than 
lawyers  ;  and  that  they  deserve  usually  their  social  position  in 
the  front  rank  of  tlic  respectable  classes.  But,  to  recur  to  the 
truth  already  suggested,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their 
profession  is  not  merely  commercial  or  pecuniary  in  its  concern- 
ments: it  is  intellectual  and  moral:  it  affects  not  only  the 
interests  but  the  virtues  of  the  people  :  lawyers  are  their  leaders 
and  moral  teachers.  Therefore,  they  act  under  higher  respon- 
sibilities than  the  mere  man  of  dollars,  and  should  be  satisfied 
only  by  a  higher  and  better  standard.  The  merchant  may, 
perhaps,  lawfully  determine  his  place  of  residence  by  regard  to 
his  profits:  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  may  not;  and  should  he 
do  so,  he  would  be  held  a  recreant  to  his  obligations.  Why 
this  difference  ?  In  like  manner  we  may  argue  that  should  the 
lawyer  act  on  a  moral  standard  no  higher  than  that  of  the  mere 
reputable  man  of  traffic,  he  would  violate  the  obligations  of  his 
more  responsible   profession.     But  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
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obvious  remark  remains,  that,  if  all  other  secular  professions 
act  unscrupulously,  this  is  no  standard,  and  no  justification  for 
the  bar:  To  "measure  ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  compare 
ourselves  among  ourselves,  is  not  wise."  The  only  question 
with  the  answer  to  which  true  integrity  will  satisfy  itself,  is 
this :  whether  the  above  theory  of  an  advocate's  functions  is 
morally  right. 

We  shall  begin  a  diffident  and  respectful  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  is  not,  by  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  plea  of  bene- 
ficial policy ;  in  wdiich  it  is  asserted,  that  the  administration  of 
justice  is,  on  the  whole,  better  secured  by  this  artificial  structure 
of  courts,  than  by  any  other  means.  We  point  to  the  present 
state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  country  ;  to  the 
"  glorious  uiicertainties  of  the  law ;"  to  the  endless  diversities 
and  contradictions,  not  only  of  hired  advocates  of  parties,  but 
of  dignified  judges;  to  the  impotence  of  penal  law",  and  espe- 
cially to  the  shameful  and  fearful  license  allowed  among  us  to 
crimes  of  bloodshed ;  and  ask,  can  this  be  a  wholesome,  a 
politic  system,  wdiich  bears  such  fruit?  Is  this  the  best  judicial 
administration  for  w^hicli  civilized.  Christian,  free  nations  may 
hope  ?  Then,  alas  !  for  our  future  prospects  !  But  it  is  notorious 
among  enlightened  men,  that  there  are  States,  as  for  instance 
Denmark,  Wurtemburg,  Belgium  and  even  France,  where  the 
general  purposes  of  order,  security  and  equal  rights  (not, 
indeed,  as  towards  the  sovereign,  but  between  citizen  and  citi- 
zen) are  far  better  obtained  in  practice  than  they  are  among 
us ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  w^ithout  our  boasted  trial  by  jury. 
Our  system,  judged  by  its  fruits,  is  not  even  politic :  it  is  a 
practical  nuisance  to  the  State.  It  may  be  well  doubted 
whether,  in  spite  of  all  our  boasted  equal  rights,  the  practical 
protection  this  day  given  to  life,  limb  and  estate,  by  the  unmiti- 
gated military  despotism  of  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  not 
to  say  by  the  tyrannical  government  of  Louis  ^Napoleon,  is  not, 
on  the  wdiole,  more  secure  and  prompt  and  equitable,  than  that 
now  enjoyed  in  many  of  the  United  States.  And  the  worst 
feature  is,  that  as  the  legal  profession  has  increased  with  the 
ffrowth  of  the  countrv,  and  fji:otten  more  and  more  control  over 
legal  transactions,  these  defects  of  judicial  administration  have 
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increased.    It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  system  of  professional 
advocacy,  that  great  practical  injustice  would  frequently  result 
from  the  inequality  of  knowledge,  tact,  fluency  and  talent  in 
parties,  if  they   did  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  employing 
counsel  trained  to  the  law,  and  exercising  their  ofiice  in  the 
spirit  we  have  descrihed.     It  would  often  happen,  it  is  said, 
that  a  rich,  educated,  skillful  man,  might  contend  with  a  poor, 
ignorant  and  foolish  one ;  hut,  hy  resorting  to  counsel,  all  these 
differences  are  equalized.     It  may  be  justly  asked,  whether 
there  are  not  inequalities  in  the  skill  and  diligence  of  advocates, 
and  whether  the  wealth  which  would  give  to  the  rich  suitor  so 
unjust  an  advantage  ovej-  his  poor  adversary,  if  they  pleaded 
their  causes  in  person,  iloes  not,  in  fact,  give  an  equally  unjust 
advantage,  in  the  numbers  and  ability  of  the  counsel  it  enables 
him  to  secure,  when  those  counsel  are  permitted  to  urge  his 
cause  beyond  their  own  private  convictions  of  its  merits.     We 
do  not,  of  course,  dream  of  any  state  of  things  in  which  pro- 
fessional advocates  can  -be   dispensed   with  wholly :  minors, 
females,  persons  of  feeble  intellects,  must  have  them  in  some 
form.     But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  as  equitable  results 
would  not  be  reached  in  the  main,  were  all  other  suitors,  except 
the  classes  we  have  mentioned,  obliged  to  appear  j^^er  se^  extreme 
as  sucli  a  usage  wouhl  be,  as  those  reached  under  our  present 
system.     Oases  are  continually  occurring,  in  which  verdicts  are 
obtained  contrary  to  right,  in  virtue  of  inequalities  in  the  mem- 
bers, reputation,  talents,  or  zeal  of  opposing  counsel,  or  of  the 
untoward  prejudices  under  which  one  ^^arty  has  to  struggle. 
Especially  is  this  assertion  true  of  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which 
the  commonwealth  is  a   party;  for   when   tliis   unscrupulous 
theory  of  an  advocate's  functions  is  adoi)ted,  it  is  universally 
found  that  the  personal  client  on  the  one  side  is  served  with  a 
different  kind  of  zeal  and  perseverance  from  that  exerted  on 
the  other  side  in  behalf  of  that  distant,  imaii-inarv,  and  va^ue 
personality,  the  State.     This  theory,  therefore,  probably  does  as 
much  to  create  unfair  inequalities  as  to  correct  them.     And  it 
usually  happens  that  the  advocate  derives  his  warmth,  liis 
strongest  arguments,  and  most  telling  points,  from  his  conver- 
sations with  the  eager  client,  whom  self-interest  has  impelled 
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to  view  the  controversy  with  all  the  force  of  a  thoroughly 
aroused  mind ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  client  does  more  to  make 
the  speech  effective  than  his  counsel. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  attach  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance to  these  considerations.  Policy  is  not  the  test  of  right, 
on  which  side  soever  the  advantage  may  lie ;  and  we  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  immutable  laws  of  rectitude,  and  in  [the 
providence  of  a  holy  God  over  human  affairs,  to  believe  that  a 
true  expediency  is  ever  to  be  found  in  that  which  is  immoral. 
In  the  final  issue,  that  which  is  right  will  always  be  found  most 
expedient.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  we  oppose  can  be  shown 
to  be  immoral,  there  will  be  no  need  to  reply  to  the  assertion 
of  its  expediency. 

We  remark,  then,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  a  presump- 
tive reason  against  this  theory  of  the  lawyer's  functions,  that 
so  constant  a  tendency  is  exhibited  by  individuals  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  descend  to  a  still  lower  grade  of  expedients  and 
usages  in  the  pursuit  of  success.  While  the  honorable  men  of 
the  profession  stop  at  the  species  of  advocacy  we  have  defined, 
there  is  another  part,  a  minority  we  would  fain  hope,  who  show 
a  constant  pressure  towards  practices  less  defensible.  To  that 
pressure  some  are  ever  yielding,  by  gradations  almost  insen- 
sible, until  the  worst  men  of  the  body  reach  those  vile  and 
shameless  arts  which  are  the  opprohrium  of  the  bar.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  this  tendency  downwards  is  manifest- 
ing itself  more  and  more  forcibly  in  our  country  as  the 
numbers  of  the  profession  increase,  and  competition  for 
subsistence  becomes  keener.  Now,  our  argument  is  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  that  the  profession  is  found  to  have  dishonest 
members  ;  for  then  the  existence  of  quacks  and  patent  medi- 
cines might  prove  the  art  of  the  physicians  to  be  immoral ;  but 
in  the  fact  the  honorable  part  of  the  bar  are  utterly  unable  to 
draw  any  distinct  and  decisive  line,  compatibly  with  their 
principles,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  dishonorable.  The 
fact  to  which  we  point  is,  then,  that  men  who  practise  in  their 
clients'  behalf,  almost  every  conceivable  grade  of  art  and 
argument  unsustained  by  their  own  secret  conscience,  short  of 
actual  lying  and  bribery,  consider  themselves  as  acting  legiti- 
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mately  under  tlie  theory  of  the  profession  ;  and  their  more 
Bcrupulous  brethren,  who  hold  the  same  theory,  cannot  consist- 
ently deny  their  claim.  If  the  advocate  may  go  farther  in  the 
support  of  his  client's  case  than  his  own  honest  judgment  of  its 
merits  would  hear  him  out ;  we  ask,  at  what  grade  of  sophistry 
must  he  stop?  Where  shall  the  line  he  drawn  1  If  he  may  with 
propriety  blink  one  principle  of  equity  or  law,  in  his  behalf, 
may  he  not  for  a  similar  reason  blink  two  ?  If  he  may  adroitly 
and  tacitly,  but  most  effectively  insinuate  a  sophistry  in  his 
favor,  might  he  not  just  as  well  speak  it  boldly  mit?  Tlie  sujp- 
pfessio  ve7'i  not  seldom  amounts  to  a  suggestio  falsi.  And  if 
the  duty  to  the  client,  with  the  constitution  of  the  court,  jus- 
tify the  insinuation  or  assertion  of  a  sophistry,  by  what  reason 
can  it  be  shown  that  they  will  not  justify  the  insinuation  of  a 
falsehood  ?  A  sopliistry  is  a  logical  falsehood  ;  and  if  he  who 
offers  it  comprehends  its  unsoundness,  we  cannot  see  how  he 
is  less  truly  guilty  of  falsehood,  than  lie  who  tells  a  lie.  To 
speak  falsehood  is  knowingly  to  frame  and  utter  a  proposition 
which  is  not  true.  He  who  knowingly  urges  a  sophistical 
argument  does  in  substance  the  same  thing ;  he  propagates,  if 
he  does  not  utter,  a  false  proposition,  namely,  the  conclusion  of 
his  false  argument.  But  we  may  fairly  press  this  reasoning  yet 
further.  No  one  will  deny  that  when  the  advocate,  as  an 
advocate,  suppresses  truth,  or  insinuates  a  claim  more  than  just 
to  his  client,  or  less  than  just  to  his  adversary,  any  such 
act  would  be  insincere,  and  therefore  immoral,  if  it  were 
done  as  an  individual  and  private  act.  The  circumstances 
which  are  supposed  to  justify  it  are,  that  he  is  not  acting 
for  himself  but  for  another,  not  individually  but  officially  ; 
that  there  is  an  antagonist  w^hose  professional  business  it  is 
to  see  that  he  gets  no  undue  advantage  for  his  client,  and 
that  the  lawyer  is  not  bound  to  form  any  private  opinion 
whatever  about  the  question,  whether  the  advantages  he  is 
procuring  for  his  client  are  righteous  or  not,  that  being 
the  business  of  the  judge  and  jury.  These  circumstances,  it  is 
claimed,  make  that  professionally  innocent  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  positive  sin.  Why,  then,  may  they  not  justify 
the  commission  of  any  other  sin  which  would  be  profitable  to 
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the  client ;  and  what  limit  would  there  be  to  the  iniquities 
which  professional  fidelity  might  demand,  provided  only  the 
client's  case  were  bad  enough  to  need  them  ?  If  it  is  right,  for 
his  sake,  "to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,"  why 
not  also  falsify  testimony,  or  garble  authorities,  or  bribe  jurors, 
or  suborn  perjurers,  if  necessary  to  victory  ?  It  would  be  hard 
to  affix  a  consistent  limit ;  for  the  greater  urgency  of  the 
client's  case  would  justify  the  greater  sin.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  to  say,  that  the  latter  expedients  would  be  wrong  because 
the  opposite  party  is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  controversy 
will  be  conducted  with  professional  fairness,  and  that  no 
advantage  will  be  sought,  which  professional  skill  and  know- 
ledge may  not  be  supposed  able  to  detect  and  rebut  if  the  party 
seeking  it  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  it.  For,  according  to  the 
theory  under  discussion,  this  professional  fairness  is  itself  a 
conventional  thing,  and  not  the  same  with  absolute  righteous- 
ness ;  and  any  conduct  which  was  conventionally  recognized 
for  the  time  being  would  come  up  to  the  definition.  So  that, 
the  party  secretly  contemplating  the  employment  of  some  of 
these  vile  expedients,  would  only  have  to  notify  his  antagonist 
in  general  terms,  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  any  imaginable 
trick,  in  order  to  render  his  particular  trick  professionally 
justifiable.  And  it  is  wholly  delusive  to  urge  that  the  advan- 
tage sought  by  one  party  is  legitimate,  because  it  is  only  such 
a  one  as  the  opposing  party  may  be  expected  to  detect  and 
counteract  by  his  skill,  if  competent  for  his  professional  duties, 
as  he  professes  ;  for  the  reason  why  the  given  artifice  called 
legitimate,  is  used  in  any  case,  is  just  this,  that  it  is  supposed 
the  opposing  party  will  not  have  skill  enough  to  detect  and 
counteract  it.  Its  concealment  from  him  is  the  sole  ground  for 
the  hope  of  success  in  using  it ;  and  it  is  a  mere  evasion  to  say 
that  it  is  such  a  legal  artifice  as  the  opponent's  legal  skill  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  competent  to  meet ;  when  in  that 
particular  case,  it  is  used  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  believed 
his  skill  will  not  be  competent  to  meet  it.  It  is  used  because 
it  is  hoped  that,  it  will  remain  as  much  undetected,  and 
unanswered,  as  would  the  illegitimate  tricks  of  falsification 
and  bribery.     We  believe  therefore  that,  if  th^  advocate  may 
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transgress  the  line  of  absolute  truth  and  righteousness  at  all, 
in  his  client's  behalf,  there  is  no  consistent  stopping  place.  No 
limit  can  be  consistently  drawn  ;  and  the  constant  tendencies 
of  a  part  of  the  profession  with  the  various  grades  of  license 
which  different  advocates,  called  reputable,  allow  themselves, 
indicate  the  justice  of  this  objection. 

We  may  properly  add  just  here  that,  even  if  the  theory  we 
oppose  were  in  itself  moral,  it  might  yet  be  a  grave  question, 
whether  it  is  moral  to  subject  one's  self  to  a  temptation  so 
subtle  and  urgent,  as  that  which  allures  the  advocate  to  trans- 
gress the  legitimate  limit.  The  limit  is  confessedly  a  conven- 
tional one  at  any  rate,  and  not  absolutely  coincident  with  what 
would  be  strict  righteousness,  if  the  person  were  acting  indi- 
vidually and  privately :  it  is  separated  from  immoral  artifices 
by  no  broad,  permanent,  consistent  line ;  the  gradation  which 
leads  down  from  the  practices  called  reputable,  to  those 
allowedly  base,  is  one  composed  of  steps  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  invisible ;  and  the  desire  to  conquer,  so  vehemently 
stimulated  by  the  forensic  competition,  will  almost  surely 
seduce  even  the  scrupulous  conscience  to  transgress.  N^o  sinner 
has  a  right  to  subject  his  infirm  and  imperfect  virtue  to  so 
deadly  a  trial. 

In  the  third  place,  we  respectfully  object  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  attitudes  in  which  this  theory  of  the  profession  places 
the  advocate.  It  claims  that  the  court  is  but  the  debating 
society,  in  which  the  function  of  the  two  parties  of  lawyers  is, 
not  to  decide  the  justice  of  tlie  cause,  (that  being  the  function 
of  judge  and  jury,)  but  to  urge,  each  side,  all  that  can  be  pro- 
fessionally urged  in  favor  of  its  own  client :  and  that  out  of  this 
exparte  struggle,  impartially  presided  over  by  the  listening 
umpire,  there  will  usually  proceed  tlie  most  intelligent  and 
equitable  decision.  But  the  fatal  objection  is:  that  even  if  the 
latter  claim  were  true,  we  might  "not  do  evil  that  good  might 
come."  And  truth  and  right  are  a  sacred  thing,  which  carry 
an  immediate,  universal,  inexorable  obligation  to  every  soul  in 
every  circumstance,  if  he  deals  with  them  at  all,  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  their  reality.  Man  is  morally  responsible 
for  every  act  he  performs  which  has  moral  character  or  conse- 
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quences ;  and  no  circumstance  or  subterfuge  authorizes  him  to 
evade  this  bond.  His  maker  will  allow  him  to  interpose  no 
conventionality,  no  artificial  plea  of  official  position  between 
him  and  his  duty.  Every  act  which  has  moral  character,  man 
performs  personally,  and  under  an  immediate  personal  respon- 
sibility. The  mere  statement  of  this  moral  truth  is  sufficient  to 
evince  its  justness:  the  conscience  sees  it  by  its  own  light. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  unless  God  maintained  his  moral  govern- 
ment over  individuals  in  this  immediate,  personal  way,  he 
could  not  maintain  it  practically  at  all.  Some  form  of  organi- 
zation might  be  devised  to  place  men  in  a  conventional, 
official  position,  in  which  every  thing  might  be  done  which  a 
sinful  desire  might  crave,  and  thus  every  law  of  God  might  be 
evaded.  In  a  word,  whatever  else  a  man  may  delegate  by  an 
artificial  convention  of  law,  he  cannot  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility;  that  is  as  inalienable  as  his  identity.  Audit  is  equally 
impossible  for  man  voluntarily  and  intelligently  to  assume  the 
doing  of  a  vicarious  act,  and  leave  the  whole  guilt  of  that  act 
cleaving  to  his  principal.  His  deed,  in  consenting  to  act 
vicariously  is  his  personal,  individual  deed,  lying  immediately 
between  him  and  his  God  ;  and  if  the  deed  has  moral  quality 
at  all,  it  is  his  own  personal  morality  or  immorality. 

Now,  truth  and  right  are  concerned  in  every  legal  controversy. 
But  these  are  things  to  which  moral  character  essentially 
belongs.  If  a  man  speaks,  he  ought  to  speak  truth — if  he 
handles  a  right,  he  ought  to  handle  it  righteously.  Lawyers 
seem  to  feel  as  though  this  conventional  theory  of  the  courts 
of  law  had  no  more  moral  quality  attaching  to  it  than  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  restored 
to  the  middle,  as  she  leans  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
honest  sailor  seizes  the  lever  by  which  he  moves  his  ponderous 
chest  of  cannon  balls  or  chain  cable,  and  when  the  sliding  of 
some  heavy  part  of  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  or  the  impulse  of 
wind  or  wave  causes  the  ship  to  lurch  to  the  larboard,  he 
shoves  his  counterpoise  to  the  starboard  side.  He  tells  you 
that  his  object  is,  not  to  throw  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends, 
but  to  maintain  a  fair  equilibrium,  by  going  as  much  too 
far   on  the  one  side  as  the  disturbing  force  had  gone  on  the 
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other.  And  this  is  all  right  enough.  The  forces  which  he 
moves  or  counterbalances  are  dead,  senseless,  soulless,  with- 
out responsibility.  But  it  is  altogether  otherwise  when  we 
come  to  handle  truth  and  right.  For  they  are  sacred  things. 
They  can  in  no  case  be  touched  without  immediate  moral 
obligation ;  and  to  pervert  a  truth  or  right  on  the  one  hand, 
in  order  that  a  similar  perversion  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
counterbalanced,  is  sin,  always  and  necessarily  sin;  it  is  the 
sin  of  meeting  one  wicked  act  by  another  wicked  act,  or,  at 
best,  of  "doing  evil  that  good  may  come."  An  attempt  may 
be  made  at  this  point  to  evade  this  clear  principle  of  morals 
by  means  of  the  confusion  of  thouglit  produced  by  an  appeal 
to  a  false  analogy.  Perhaps  some  such  illustration  as  this 
may  be  presented  :  The  soldier  obeys  his  officer ;  he  honestly, 
fairly  and  mercifully  performs  the  tasks  assigned  him  in  his 
lawful  profession,  and  yet  sometimes  takes  life  in  battle. 
Now,  suppose  the  war  to  which  his  commander  leads  him 
is  an  unrighteous  war?  All  must  admit  that  every  death 
perpetrated  by  the  unrighteous  aggressor,  in  that  war,  is  a 
murder  in  God's  sight.  But  we  justly  conclude  that  this 
dreadful  guilt  all  belongs  to  the  wicked  sovereign  and  legis- 
lature who  declare  the  war,  and  not  to  the  passive  soldier 
who  merely  docs  his  duty  in  obeying  his  commander."  Hence, 
it  is  asserted,  "the  principle  appears  false;  and  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  do  vicariously,  or 
officially,  what  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  individually." 

We  reply  that  the  general  proposition  thus  deduced  is  one 
essentially  different  from  the  one  which  our  principle  denies. 
To  say  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do  some  things  vicariously  or 
officially,  which  he  may  not  do  privately  and  individually,  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  saying,  that  if  an  act  would  be 
innnediately  and  necessarily  wrong  in  itself,  whenever  and 
however  done,  the  agent  who  does  that  act  for  another  may 
still  be  innocent  in  doing  it,  because  he  acts  for  another.  But 
the  latter  is  the  proposition  which  must  be  proved,  in  order  to 
rebut  our  principles.  We  remark  further  upon  the  illustration 
above  stated,  that  there  are  several  fundamental  differences 
between  the  case  of  the  soldier  and  that  of  the  advocate  who 
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profesBionally  defends  his  client's  wrong-doing.  One  is,  that 
the  soldier,  in  the  case  supposed,  has  not  volunteered  of  his  own 
free  choice  to  fight  in  this  particular  war  which  is  unrighteous. 
If  he  has,  then  we  can  by  no  means  exculpate  him  from  a  share 
in  the  guilt  of  all  the  murders  which  the  wicked  sovereign 
perpetrates  in  battle  by  his  hand.  It  is  only  when  the  soldier 
is  draughted  into  this  service  without  his  option,  and  compelled 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  that  we  can  exculpate  him.  But 
the  advocate  has  chosen  his  own  profession  freely  in  the  first 
instance,  and  he  chooses  each  particular  case  which  he 
advocates,  with  whatever  injustice  it  may  involve.  For,  what- 
ever fidelity  he  may  suppose  his  professional  oath  (perhaps 
thoughtlessly  taken)  compels  him  to  exercise,  in  behalf  of  his 
unrighteous  client,  after  he  has  made  him  his  client,  certainly 
he  is  not  compelled  to  undertake  his  case  at  all  unless  he 
chooses.  Another  minor  difference  of  the  two  cases  is,  that  the 
soldier,  not  being  a  civilian  by  profession  and  habit,  is  compe- 
tent to  liave  very  few  thoughts  or  judgments  about  the  abstract 
righteousness  of  the  war  to  which  his  sovereign  has  sent  him; 
whereas,  it  is  the  very  trade  and  profession  of  the  lawyer  to 
investigate  the  righteousness  or  wrongfulness  of  transactions ; 
so  that  if,  indeed,  he  is  aiding  his  client  to  perpetrate  an 
injustice,  he  is  the  very  man,  of  all  others,  who  should  be  most 
distinctly  aware  of  the  wrong  about  to  be  done.  But  the  chief 
and  all  sufficient  difference  of  the  two  cases  is :  tliat  all  killing 
is  not  murder;  but  all  utterance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be 
not  true,  is  lying.  The  work  of  slaying  may,  or  may  not,  be 
rightful ;  the  case  where  the  lawful  soldier,  obeying  his  com- 
mander in  slaying  in  battle,  commits  murder,  is  the  exceptional 
case,  (not  indeed  in  frequency  of  occurrence  perhaps ;  but  in 
reference  to  the  professed  theory  of  legitimate  government.) 
But  to  the  rule  of  truth  and  right  there  is  no  exception :  all 
known  assertion  of  untruth  is  sin.  How  comes  it  that  the  pro- 
fession of  slaying  as  an  agent  for  the  temporal  sovereign,  as  a 
soldier  or  sheriff',  for  instance,  is  in  any  case  a  righteous  one  ? 
Only  because  there  are  cases  in  which  the  sovereign  may 
himself  righteously  slay.  And  in  those  cases,  it  may  be  that 
this  right  to  slay,  which  the  sovereign  himself  possesses,  may 
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be  held  properly  by  another  person  by  delegation.  But  no 
nian  can  delegate  what  he  does  not  possess.  The  client  cannot 
therefore  delegate,  in  any  case,  to  his  lawyer,  the  function  of 
making  his  wrong-doing  appear  right;  because  it  would  be  in 
every  case  wrong  for  him  to  do  it  himself.  And  here  we  are 
brought  to  a  point  where  we  may  see  the  utter  absurdity  of  all 
the  class  of  illustrations  we  are  combatting.  For,  lawyers  will 
themselves  admit  that  if  they  acted  individually  and  privately 
when  they  present  pleas  which,  they  are  aware,  are  unjust,  it 
would  be  sin.  Tlieir  defence  is  that  they  do  it  officially.  Well, 
then,  if  the  client  did  it  for  himself,  it  would  be  sin :  how 
can  the  lawyer,  his  agent,  derive  from  him  the  right  to  do  what 
lie  has  himself  no  right  to  do  ?  Or,  will  it  be  said  that  the 
official  right  of  the  advocate  to  act  for  a  given  client  is  not 
delegated  to  him  from  that  client,  but  from  the  State  which 
licensed  him  as  an  advocate  ?  We  think  this  is  a  doctrine 
which  clients  would  be  rather  slow  to  admit.  And  again,  the 
State  is  as  utterly  devoid  as  the  client  of  all  right  to  misrepresent 
truth  and  right.  God  has  given  to  the  civil  magistrate  the 
right  to  slay  murderers  and  invaders ;  but  he  has  given  to  no 
person  nor  commonwealth  under  heaven,  the  right  to  depart 
from  the  inexorable  lines  of  truth  and  right. 

This  great  truth  brings  us  back  to  the  doctrine  of  each  man's 
direct  and  unavoidable  responsibility  to  God,  for  all  his  acts 
possessing  moral  character  or  moral  consequences.  Now,  in 
performing  our  duty,  God  requires  us  always  to  employ  the 
best  lights  of  reason  and  conscience  he  has  given  us,  to  find 
out  for  ourselves  what  is  right.  It  is  man's  bounden  duty  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  every 
act  he  performs,  which  possesses  any  moral  quality.  God 
does  not  permit  us  to  employ  any  man  or  body  of  men  on 
earth  as  our  conscience-keepers.  How  futile,  then,  is  the 
evasion  presented  at  this  point  by  the  advocates  of  the 
erroneous  theory:  "that  the  lawyer  is  not  to  be  suj)posed  to 
know  the  unrighteousness  of  his  client's  cause  :  that  it  is  not 
his  business  to  have  any  .opinion  about  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  peculiar  business  of  the  judge  and  jury :  nay,  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  have  any  opinion  about  it,  and  would  be  wrong  if 
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lie  had,  for  the  law  presumes  every  man  innocent  till  after  he 
is  proved  wicked :  and  when  the  advocate  performs  his  func- 
tions, no  verdict  has  yet  been  pronounced  by  the  only  party 
authorized  to  pronounce  one.  The  fatal  weakness  of  this  feeble 
sophistry  is  in  this:  that  these  assertions  concerning  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  judge  and  jury  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case, 
are  only  true  as  to  one  particular  relation  of  the  client.  The 
judge  and  jury  are  the  only  party  authorized  to  pronounce  the 
client  wrong  or  guilty,  as  concerns  the  privation  of  his  life, 
liberty  or  property.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most  illegal  and 
unjust,  for  lawyer  or  private  citizen,  to  conclude  his  guilt  in 
advance  of  judicial  investigation,  in  the  sense  of  proceeding 
thereupon  to  inflict  tliat  punishment  which  the  magistrate 
alone  is  authorized  to  inflict.  !But  this  is  all.  If  any  private, 
personal  right  or  duty  of  the  private  citizen,  or  of  any  one,  is 
found  to  be  dependent  on  the  innocence  or  wickedness  of  that 
party  before  the  court,  it  is  a  right  and  duty  to  proceed  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character,  as  correct  as  may  be,  by  the 
light  of  our  own  consciences,  in  advance  of  judicial  opinion  or 
even  in  opposition  to  it.  Yea,  we  cannot  help  doing  so,  if  we 
try.  Now,  the  question  which  the  advocate  has  to  ask  himselt 
as  to  an  unrighteous  client,  is  :  "  Shall  I  professionally  defend  his 
unrighteousness,  or  shall  I  not?"  And  that  question  involves 
an  unavoidable  duty,  and  constitutes  a  matter  personal,  private 
and  immediate,  between  him  and  his  God.  In  deciding  that 
he  will  not  lend  his  professional  assistance  to  that  man's 
unrighteousness,  he  decides  a  personal  duty :  he  does  not  touch 
the  bad  man's  franchises,  nor  anticipate  his  judicial  sentence. 
Let  us  illustrate.  Many  years  ago  an  advocate,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  and  high  social  character,  successfully 
defended  a  vile  assassin,  and  by  his  tact,  boldness  and  patlios, 
secured  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  When  the  accused  was  released 
he  descended  into  the  crowd  of  the  court  house,  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  degraded  companions,  and  almost  wild 
with  elation,  advanced  to  his  advocate  offering  his  hand  with 
profuse  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  dignified 
lawyer  sternly  joined  his  own  hands  behind  his  back  and 
turned  away,  saying :  "  I  touch  no  man's  hand  that  is  foul  with 
10 
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murder."  But  in  what  light  did  this  advocate  learn  that  this 
criminal  was  too  base  to  be  recognized  as  a  fellow  man  ?  The 
court  liad  pronounced  him  innocent !  It  was  only  by  the  light 
of  his  private  judgment — a  private  judgment  formed  not  only 
in  advance  of,  but  in  the  teeth  of,  the  authorized  verdict. 
Where  now  were  all  the  quibbles  by  which  this  honorable 
gentleman  had  persuaded  himself  to  lend  his  professional  skill 
to  protect,  from  a  righteous  doom,  a  wretch  too  vile  to  touch  his 
hand?  as  that  "the  lawyer  is  not  the  judge:  that  he  is  not 
authorized  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case  %  Doubtless  this 
lawyer's  understanding  spoke  now,  clearly  enough,  in  some 
such  terms  as  these:  "My  hand  is  my  own,  it  is  purely  a 
personal  question  to  myself  wliether  I  shall  give  it  to  this 
nnu-derer;  and  in  deciding  that  personal  question,  I  have  a 
right  to  be  guided  by  my  own  personal  opinion  of  him.  In 
claiming  this,  I  infringe  no  legal  riglit  to  life,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  which  the  constituted  authorities  have  restored  to 
him."  But  was  not  his  tongue  his  own^  in  the  same  sense  with 
his  hand  ?  Was  not  the  question  whether  he  could  answer  it 
to  his  God  for  having  used  his  tongue  to  prevent  the  punishment 
of  crime,  as  much  a  private,  personal,  individual  matter,  to  be 
decided  by  his  own  private  judgment,  as  the  question  whether 
he  should  shake  hands  with  a  felon  ?  Let  us  suppose  another 
case:  a  prominent  advocate  defends  a  man  of  doubtful  char- 
acter from  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  rescues  liim  by  his  skill  from 
his  well  deserved  punishment.  But  now  this  scurvy  fellow 
comes  forward  and  claims  familiar  access  to  the  society  of  the 
honorable  lawyer's  house,  and  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  lie  immediately  receives  a  significant 
hint  that  he  is  not  considered  worthy  of  either  honor.  But  he 
replies :  "  You,  Mr.  Counsellor,  told  your  conscience  that  it 
was  altogether  legitimate  to  defend  my  questionable  transactions 
professionally,  because  the  law  did  not  constitute  you  the  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  because  the  law  says  every  man  is  to 
be  presumed  to  be  innocent  till  convicted  of  guilt  by  the 
constituted  tribunal,  and  because  you  were  not  to  be  supposed 
to  have  any  opinion  about  my  guilt  or  iimocence.  Now,  the 
constituted  authorities  have  honorably  acquitted  me,  (at  your 
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advice !)  I  claim,  therefore,  that  you  shall  act  out  your  own 
theory,  and  practically  treat  me  as  an  lionorable  man."  "We 
opine  the  honorable  counsellor  would  soon  see  through  his  own 
sophistry,  and  reply  that  those  principles  only  applied  to  his 
civic  treatment  of  him  as  a  citizen  ;  that  his  house  and  his 
daughter  were  his  own,  and  that  he  was  entitled,  yea,  solemnly 
bound,  in  disposing  of  them^  to  exercise  the  best  lights  of  his 
private  judgment.  So  say  we:  and  nothing  can  be  so 
intimately  personal  and  private,  so  exclusively  between  a  man 
and  his  God,  as  his  concern  in  the  morality  of  his  own  acts. 
Since  God  holds  every  man  immediately  responsible  for  the 
way  in  which  he  deals  with  truth  and  right,  whenever  and 
in  whatever  capacity  he  deals  with  them,  there  can  be  no 
concern  in  which  he  is  so  much  entitled  and  bound  to  decide 
for  himself  in  the  light  of  his  own  honest  conscience.  Tlie 
advocate  is  bound,  therefore,  to  form  his  own  independent 
opinion,  in  God's  fear,  whether  in  assisting  each  applicant  he 
will  be  assisting  wrong,  or  asserting  falsehood.  This  prelim- 
inary question  he  ought  to  consider,  not  professionally,  but 
personally  and  ethically.  Let  every  man  rest  assured  that 
God's  claims  over  his  moral  creatures  are  absolutely  inevitable. 
He  will  not  be  cheated  of  satisfaction  to  his  outraged  law  by 
the  plea  that  the  wrong  was  done  professionally ;  and  when  the 
lawyer  is  sufiering  the  righteous  doom  of  liis  professional 
misdeeds,  how  will  it  fare  with  the  man  f 

Our  fourth  consideration  is  but  an  extension  and  application 
of  the  great  principle  of  personal  responsibility  which  we 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  above.  We  would  group 
together  the  practical  wrongs  which  evolve  in  the  operation  of 
this  artificial  and  immoral  theory  ;  we  would  invite  our  readers 
to  look  at  their  enormity,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  can 
be  that  these  things  are  innocently  done.  Let  the  conscience 
speak ;  for  its  warm  and  immediate  intuitions  have  a  logic  of 
their  own,  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  glaring  sophistry  than  the 
speculations  of  the  head.  And  here  we  would  paint  not  so 
much  the  judicial  wrongs  directly  inflicted  by  suitors  unrighte- 
ously successful;  for  here  the  lawyer  might  seem  not  so 
directly  responsible.     We  might,  indeed,  point  to  the  case  in 
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wliicli  plausible  fraud  succeeds  in  stripping  the  deserving,  the 
widow,  the  or2)han,  of  their  substance,  inflicting  thus  the  ills 
of  penury  ;  or  to  that  in  which  slander  or  violence  is  enabled 
to  stab  the  jDcace  of  innocent  hearts,  undeterred  by  fear  of 
righteous  retribution;  and  ask  the  honest,  unsophisticated 
mind,  can  he  be  innocent  who,  though  not  advising,  nor  per- 
petrating such  wrongs  in  his  individual  capacity,  has  yet 
prostituted  skill,  experience,  and  perhaps  eloquence,  to  aid 
the  perpetrator?  Can  it  be  right?  But  we  would  speak  rather 
of  those  evils  which  proceed  directly  from  the  advocate  him- 
self in  his  own  professional  doings.  Here  is  a  client  wdio  has 
insidiously  won  subtle  advantages  over  his  neighbor  in 
business,  until  he  has  gorged  himself  with  ill  gotten  gain.  He 
applies  to  the  reputable  lawyer  to  protect  him  against  the 
righteous  demand  of  restitution.  The  lawyer  undertakes  his 
case,  and  thenceforth  he  thinks  it  his  duty  (not  indeed  to  falsify 
evidence,  or  misquote  law,  or  positively  assert  the  innocence 
of  injustice,  but)  to  put  the  best  face  on  questionable  transac- 
tions which  they  will  wear — to  become  the  apologist  of  that 
which  every  honorable  man  repudiates.  Now,  we  speak  not  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  despoiled  neighbor  ;  of  these  it  may  be  said 
tile  client  is  the  immediate  agent.  But  there  stands  a  crowd 
of  eager,  avaricious,  grasping  listeners,  each  one  hungry  for 
gain,  and  each  one  learning  from  this  professional  expounder 
of  law,  how  to  look  a  little  more  leniently  on  indirection  and 
fraud ;  how  to  listen  a  little  more  complacently  to  the  tempta- 
tions before  which  his  own  feeble  rectitude  was  totterins; 
already  ;  how  to  practise  on  his  own  conscience  the  deceit 
wliich  "divides  a  liair  between  nortli  and  north-west  side;" 
until  the  business  morality  of  the  country  is  widely  corrupted. 
Can  tliis  be  right?  Can  he  be  innocent  who  produces  such 
results,  for  the  selfish  motive  of  a  fee?  But  worse  still;  a 
multitude  of  crimes  of  violence  are  committed;  and  when 
their  bloody  perpetrators  are  brought  before  their  country's 
bar,  professional  counsel  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  try  their  most 
potent  arts.  See  them  rise  up  before  ignorant  and  bewildered 
juries,  making  appeals  to  weak  compassion,  till  the  high  senti- 
ment of  retributive  justice  is  almost  ignored  by  one-half  of  the 
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coinmunity.  Hear  tliem  advocate  before  eager  crowds  of 
heady  young  men,  already  far  too  prone  to  ra^li  revenge,  the 
attractive  but  devilish  theory  of  "the  code  of  honor:"  or 
assert,  in  the  teeth  of  God's  law  and  man's,  that  the  bitterness 
of  the  provocation  may  almost  justify  deliberate  assassination; 
or  paint,  in  graphic  touches,  which  make  the  cheek  of  the 
young  man  tingle  with  the  hot  blood,  the  foul  scorn  and 
despite  of  an  unavenged  insult,  until  the  mind  of  the  youth  in 
this  land  has  forgotten  that  voice  pronounced  by  law  both 
human  and  divine,  "vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay;"  and  is 
infected  with  a  dreadful  code  of  retaliation  and  murder  ;  until 
the  course  of  justice  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  so  impotently 
uncertain,  that  the  instincts  of  natural  indignation  against 
crime  disdain  to  wait  longer  on  its  interposition,  and  introduce 
the  terrific  regime  of  private  vengeance,  or  mob-law;  and 
until  the  land  is  polluted  with  blood  which  cries  to  heaven  from 
the  earth.  Can  it  be  right  that  any  set  of  men,  in  any  function 
or  attitude,  should  knowingly  contribute  to  produce  such  a 
fatal  disorganization  of  public  sentiment ;  and  that,  too,  for  the 
sake  of  a  fee,  or  of  rescuing  a  guilty  wretch  from  a  righteous 
doom  which  he  had  plucked  down  on  his  own  head  ?  Can  it  be 
ri^ht  ?  And  now,  will  any  man  argue  tliat  God  hath  no  prin- 
ciple of  responsibility  by  which  he  can  bring  all  the  agents  of 
such  mischiefs  as  these  into  judgment?  That  such  things  as 
these  can  be  wrought  in  the  land,  and  yet  the  class  of  men 
who  have  in  part  produced  them  can,  by  a  set  of  professional 
conventionalities,  juggle  themselves  out  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  dire  result?  Nay,  verily  :  there  is  yet  a  Grod  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.  But  if  such  a  theory  as  the  one  we  have 
discussed  were  right,  while  bearing  such  fruits.  His  govern- 
ment would  be  practically  abdicated. 

The  fifth  and  last  consideration  is  drawn  from  man's  duty  to 
himself.  The  highest  duty  which  man  owes  to  himself  is  to 
preserve  and  improve  his  own  virtue.  Our  race  is  fallen,  and 
the  reason  and  conscience  which  are  appointed  for  our  inward 
guides  are  weakened  and  dimmed.  But  yet  God  places  in  our 
power  a  process  of  moral  education  by  which  they  may  be 
improved.     The  habit  of  acting  rightly   confirms  their  uncer- 
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tain  decisions,  and  a  tliorongli  rectitude  of  intention  and  can- 
dor act  as  the  "enphrasy  and  rue"  wliicli  clarify  our  mental 
vision.  How  clear,  then,  the  obligation  to  employ  those 
high  faculties  in  sucli  a  way  that  they  shall  not  be  perverted 
and  sophisticated  ?  There  is  no  lesson  of  experience  clearer 
than  this,  that  the  habit  of  advocating  what  is  not  thoroughly 
believed  to  be  right,  perverts  the  judgment  and  obfuscates  the 
conscience,  until  they  become  unreliable.  No  prudent 
instructor  would  approve  of  the  advocacy  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  error  by  the  pupils  in  a  debating  society.  Such 
an  association  was  formed  by  a  circle  of  pious  young  men  in 
the  country  ;  and  once  upon  a  time  it  was  determined  to  de- 
bate the  morality  of  the  mamifacture  of  ardent  spirits.  But 
it  was  found  that  all  were  of  one  mind  in  condemning  it.  So, 
to  create  some  show  of  interest,  one  respectable  young  man 
consented  to  assume  the  defence  of  the  caUing  "  for  argument's 
sake."  The  result  was,  tliat  he  unsettled  liis  own  convictions, 
and  ultimately  spent  his  life  as  a  distiller,  in  spite  of  the  grief 
and  urgent  expostulations  of  his  friends,  the  censures  of  his 
clmrch,  and  the  uneasiness  of  a  restless  conscience.  Nothing 
is  better  known  by  sensible  men,  than  the  fact  that  experienced 
lawyers,  while  tliey  may  be  acute  and  plausible  arguers,  are 
unsafe  judges,  concerning  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  They 
arc  listened  to  with  interest,  but  without  confidence.  Their 
ingenious  orations  pass  for  almost  nothing,  while  the  stammer- 
ing and  brief  remarks  of  some  unsophisticated  farmer  carry 
all  the  votes.  Tlie  very  plea  by  which  advocates  usually 
justify  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  clients  seemingly  unworthy  of  it, 
confesses  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  They  say  that  they  are 
not  insincere  in  their  advocacy,  that  they  speak  as  they  believe ; 
because  it  almost  always  occurs  that  after  becoming  interested 
in  a  case,  they  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  own  client's  cause.  Indeed,  not  a  few  have  said 
that  no  man  is  a  good  advocate  who  does  not  acquire  the  power 
of  thus  convincing  himself.  But  there  are  two  parties  to  each 
case.  Are  the  counsel  on  both  sides  thus  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  their  own  causes,  when  of  course,  at  least,  one  must  be 
wrong?     Fatal  power:   to  bring  the   imperial  principles  of 
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reason  and  conscience  so  under  the  dominion  of  self-interest 
and  a  factitious  zeal,  that  in  one-half  the  instances  they  go 
astray,  and  are  unconscious  of  their  error!  It  has  been 
remarked  of  some  men  famous  as  politicians,  who  had  spent 
their  earlier  years  as  advocates,  that  they  were  as  capable  of 
speaking  well  on  the  wrong  side  as  on  the  right  of  public 
questions,  and  as  likely  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  as  on 
the  right. 

Now,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  tamper  thus  with  the  faculties 
which  are  to  regulate  our  moral  existence,  and  decide  our 
immortal  state.  It  may  not  be  done  with  impunity.  Truth 
has  her  sanctities ;  and  if  she  sees  them  dishonored,  she  will 
hide  her  vital  beams  from  the  eyes  which  delighted  to  see  error 
dressed  in  her  holy  attributes,  until  the  reprobate  mind  is  given 
over  to  delusions,  to  believe  lies.  Were  there  no  force  in  any 
thing  which  has  preceded,  duty  to  ourself  would  constitute  a 
sufficient  reason  against  the  common  theory  of  the  advocate's 
office. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only  moral  theory  of  the 
legal  profession  is  that  which  makes  conscience  preside  over 
every  official  word  and  act  in  precisely  the  same  mode  as  over 
the  private,  individual  life.  It  does  not  appear  how  the 
virtuous  man  can  consistently  go  one  inch  farther,  in  the 
advocacy  of  a  client's  cause,  than  his  own  honest  private 
judgment  decides  the  judge  and  jury  ought  to  go;  or  justify  in 
the  bar  any  thing  which  he  would  not  candidly  justify  in  his 
own  private  circle ;  or  seek  for  any  client  any  thing  more  than 
he  in  his  soul  believes  righteousness  demands.  "Whatsoever 
is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil."  It  may  be  very  true,  that 
if  all  lawyers  practised  this  higher  theory,  the  numbers  and 
business  of  the  profession  would  be  vastly  abridged.  If  the 
fraudulent  exactor  could  find  no  one  to  become  the  professional 
tool  of  unjust  designs;  if  the  guilty  man,  seeking  to  evade  justice, 
were  told  by  his  advocate  that  his  defence  of  him  should  consist 
of  nothing  but  a  watchful  care  that  he  had  no  more,  than  justice 
meted  out  to  him ;  it  is  possible  clients  would  be  few,  and 
litigation  rare.  But  is  it  certain  that  any  good  man  would 
regret  such  a  result  ?    It  might  follow,  also,  that  he  who  under- 
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took  to  practise  the  law  on  this  Christian  theory,  would  find 
that  he  had  a  narrow  and  arduous  road  along  which  to  walk. 
We,  at  least,  should  not  lament,  should  Cln*istian  young  men 
conclude  so.  Then,  perhaps,  the  holy  claims  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry  might  command  the  hearts  of  some  who  are  now 
seduced  by  the  attractions  of  this  attractive  but  dangerous 
profession. 
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THE  SUPPORT  OF   SUPERANNUATED    MINISTERS— AND 
THE  INDIGENT  FAMILIES  OF  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

The  Scriptural  law,  enforcing  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
furnish  an  adecpiate  su})port  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  has 
recently  been  so  fully  discussed,  and,  not  long  since,  so  elo- 
quently pressed  before  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  by  one, 
who  was  never  heard  by  it  without  respect,  and,  on  that  occasion, 
not  without  profound  emotion,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
now  to  advert  to  it,  otherwise  than  as  furnishing  the  principle 
upon  which  the  subject  of  the  present  address  is  based. 
While,  however,  the  general  obligation  to  afford  the  Ministry 
a  comfortable  sustenance  has  been  freely  canvassed,  the  specific 
duty  of  supporting  superannuated  ])reachers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  indigent  families  of  deceased  Ministers,  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  as  fully  as  it  might  have  been.  It  seems 
to  have  been  tacitly  assumed  that,  according  to  the  commer- 
cial maxim  of  rendering  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  may  only  claim  a  subsistence  during 
his  actual  term  of  service;  and  that  when,  from  whatever 
cause  he  ceases  to  discharge  the  active  functions  of  the  Minis- 
try, the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  sustain  him  comes  to  a  cor- 
responding close.  A  due  regard  to  the  Divine  statutes  touch- 
ing this  matter,  to  reason,  and  to  the  instincts  of  our  nature, 
will,  we  apprehend,  convince  us  that  this  principle  is  falsely 
applied  in  the  case  before  us. 

I.  From  the  tenor  of  the  enactments  embodied  in  the  Leviti- 
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cal  Code,  respecting  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  ancient 
Church,  it  is  clear  that  the  possibihty  of  the  aged  or  disabled 
Levites  being  left  to  want  was  never  contemplated.  Tlie  mode 
by  which  they  were  supported  was  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
live  comfortably  during  their  time  of  active  service,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  economy,  to  make  provision,  if  they 
pleased,  against  the  exigencies  of  disability  or  age.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exhibit  statistics  in  proof  of  tliis  position,  though 
that  might  easily  be  done.  Some  of  the  old  writers  upon  the 
Mosaic  Institute  have  furnished  tables  of  figures  descending  to 
curious  details,  showing  that,  if  the  Levitical  Minister  ever  suf- 
fered from  privation,  it  was  not  because  an  almost  sumptuous 
provision  was  not  yielded  him  by  law.  Indeed,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  affluence  of  this  provision,  which  seemed  to 
render  it  possible  for  the  Jewish  Minister  to  live  in  little  less 
than  palatial  splendor.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
drafts  upon  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Levitical 
priest  were  frequent  and  heavy.  The  entertainment  of  stran- 
gers, for  example,  devolved  chiefly  upon  him;  and  the  God, 
who  had  inculcated  upon  His  Ministers  the  obligations  of  an 
unstinted  and  ungrudging  beneficence,  so  that  they  might 
become  marked  and  illustrious  exemplars  of  the  loveliest  graces 
as  well  as  the  sternest  duties,  made  full  and  generous  provision 
for  the  cultivation  of  these  traits  and  the  discharge  of  these 
obligations.  If  the  means  of  being  generous,  hospitable  and 
charitable,  were  necessary,  those  means  were  furnished  by 
Divine  enactment.  The  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  history  not 
unfrequently  mentions  the  poverty  of  the  Levites,  does  not 
prove  that  the  Divine  law  did  not  render  their  support  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Church,  but  only  that  that  law  was  disobeyed 
in  times  of  idolatrous  defection.  And  it  is  a  fact  not  now 
unworthy  of  attention,  that  the  poverty  of  the  ministry  was 
always  contemporaneous  with,  and  evidential  of,  an  unspiritual 
and  rebellious  condition  of  the  ancient  Church. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  by  law  a  home 

was  provided  for  the  Levite,  which  could  not  be  perpetually 

alienated  from  him.     It  was  his,  as   well  during  his  age  and 

feebleness,  as  when  his  sinewy  strength  lugged  the  bullock  to 
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the  altar,  and  piled  the  wood  for  sacrifice.  He  was  never,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  whether  in  active  service  or  not,  left 
without  a  shelter  for  himself  and  his  family.  Kor  are  we  any- 
where informed  that  when  he  ceased  to  discharge  the  active 
duties  of  his  office,  he  ceased  to  receive  the  regnlar  stipend 
yielded  by  tithes.  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  did 
not  receive,  in  time  of  disability  and  age,  precisely  the  same 
salary  which  he  had  worked  for  before. 

There  is  another  consideration,  too,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  in  attempting  to  settle  the  question — What  provi- 
sion was  made  for  superannuated  Ministers  in  the  ancient 
Church  %  We  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  ofiice  descended  from 
father  to  son ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  were  no  special 
allowance  made  to  the  superannuated  Levite  and  priest — he 
could  partake  of  the  provision  amply  made  for  the  support  of 
his  son  and  successor.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Levitical  ministry, 
as  a  class,  were  characterized  by  monstrous  filial  ingratitude, 
the  aged  father,  who  had  spent  his  prime  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  could  not  be  reduced  to  penury  and  want.  So  that  it 
would  appear  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  infirmities 
and  necessities  of  age,  was  a  correspondingly  increased  provi- 
sion made  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  disabled 
Levitical  Minister. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Head  of 
the  Church  did  not,  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  leave  his  ser- 
vants in  the  ministry  without  a  comfortable  maintenance  under 
the  pressure  of  decrepitude.  On  the  contrary,  an  examination 
of  the  ancient  code  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  aged 
Levite,  in  the  home  of  his  youth  and  bosom  of  his  family, 
passed  the  evening  of  life  without  care  for  himself,  and,  cer- 
tainly, without  an  anxious  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
poral prospects  of  his  children.  And,  when  he  came  to  die, 
no  bitter  reflections  on  the  ingratitude  of  the  Church,  and  no 
disturbing  anticipations  of  a  hard  future  for  his  family  mingled 
with  his  last  counsels  to  his  sons,  and  the  last  act  of  worship 
by  which  he  committed  his  departing  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  his  God. 

And  must  the  Christian  preacher,  whose  duties  it  might  easily 
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be  shown,  press  more  onerously  upon  him  than  did  those  of  the 
Levitical  Minister  upon  him ;  upon  whose  time  and  talents, 
mind  and  body,  there  is  an  incessant  and,  at  times,  almost 
an  intolerable  drain, — must  the  Minister  of  Jesus  look  forward 
to  an  old  age  of  poverty  and  want — an  evening  of  clouds  and 
etorms  ?  Must  he  work  the  marrow  out  of  his  bones,  and  the 
breath  almost  out  of  his  body  ;  must  he  preach,  study,  visit, 
watch,  pray ;  in  short,  do  what  mighf  fill  an  angel's  hands,  and 
more  than  fill  a  mortal's  capacity ;  must  he  do  this,  and  mourn 
at  the  last  that  his  old  friends  look  strangely  upon  him,  and 
that  while  another  drinks  of  the  milk  and  eats  of  the  butter  of 
his  former  flock,  he  must,  with  a  gourd  of  water  and  a  crust  of 
bread  in  hand,  wait  patiently  until  he  is  summoned  to  the 
heavenly  banquet  and  his  eternal  rest  ? 

Surely  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law  touching  this  matter  is 
not  departed.  Nor  can  the  Christian  Church  plead,  because 
the  letter  of  that  code  is  not  enforced  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  tithes  are  not  expressly  required ;  that,  therefore,  she  is 
not  bound  by  an  obligation  equal  to  that  which  Christ  imposed 
upon  His  ancient  people.  If  He  has  not  told  his  people  now 
to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel — 
and  many  regard  that  obligation  as  unrepealed — He  hath  said, 
^freely  ye  have  received,  y^eeZy  give,"  and  when  the  love  which 
beat  in  His  heart,  and  led  Him  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners ;  when  that  love  shall  pervade  the  souls  of 
His  people — as  one  day  we  trust  it  will,  even  on  earth — they 
will  perceive  the  reason  why  gratitude  to  Him,  and  generosity 
to  the  needy  and  the  dying,  were  not  tied  to  metes  and  bounds, 
but  left  to  give  as  they  list. 

In  no  respect  can  the  obligation  to  sustain  the  institutions  of 
the  Gospel  be  less  now  than  it  was  under  a  more  imperfect  and 
shadowy  dispensation.  If  the  Jew  was  required  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  aged  Minister — much  more  is  the  Chris- 
tian. If  the  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  instructing  his  people 
in  the  principles  of  that  incomplete  economy,  in  sacrificing 
bulls  and  goats  whose  blood  could  not  take  away  sin,  and  only 
foreshadowed  the  great  sacrifice ;  if  he  was  maintained  in  com* 
fort  when  age  disqualified  him  from  further  service,  shall  he 
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who  has  worn  out  his  life  in  preaching  a  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour,  in  toiling  and  watching  for  souls,  and  in  serving  the 
Church,  shall  he  he  left,  in  weakness  and  age,  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty  and  the  dread  of  want?  Has  the  King  of 
the  Church  so  intended  ?  Is  the  obligation  to  support  His  aged 
Ministers  less  stringent  now  than  under  the  former  dispensa- 
tion? No,  reader,  no!  Christ  has  written  the  law  of  jus- 
tice and  of  love  upon  the  heart  of  His  Church,  and  it  is  to  her 
infinite  shame  if  she  render  not  obedience  to  that  law  in  all 
that  it  requires.  It  was  not  necessary  that  He  should  have 
said,  "let  not  my  aged  servants  in  the  Ministry  die  in  want." 
He  supposed  that  the  Church,  to  whom  He  has  bequeathed 
them  as  ascension  gifts,  would  be  prompted  as  well  by  grati- 
tude to  Him  as  by  the  veiy  instincts  of  Christian  love,  to  afford 
them  sustenance  in  feebleness  and  age.* 

H.  If  the  questions  be  pressed — What  do  y^Q  ^ay  fo7\  when 
we  are  required  to  give  of  our  substance  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry  ?  and  why  should  men  be  salaried  when  they  cease 
to  work  ?  we  reply,  that  the  answer  to  these  inquiries,  even 
on  the  principle  of  rendering  an  equivalent  for  value  received, 
is  obvious.  The  Christian  ministry,  as  the  exponent  and  dis- 
tributor of  the  priceless  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
exerts  a  signal  and  inestimable  influence  for  good  upon  the  in- 


*  NoTE< — 'It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  as  a  question  worth  considering 
whether,  if  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  made  with  the  ancient  Church,  had  been 
faithfully  observed  by  that  Church,  there  could  have  been  any  such  thing  as  a 
superannuated  or  disabled  ministry.  The  promises  of  the  covenant  seemed  to 
provide  against  it.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  foregoing  considerations  would  not, 
for  substance^  be  divested  of  force.  The  form  of  the  argument  would  be  changed, 
and  it  might  then  be  put  thus  :  "  If  God,  by  special  promise,  mercifully  guaran- 
teed to  His  ancient  Ministers,  security  aganist  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of 
decrepid  age,  but  is  now  pleased,  for  wise  reasons,  to  suffer  His  servants  in  the 
Gospel  to  undergo  them,"  then  the  temper  of  the  Christian  Church  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  code.  Christ  does  now  permit  His 
Ministers  to  linger  with  His  Church  in  a  disabled  condition.  The  Church  is,  there- 
fore, under  obligation  actually  to  furnish  them  the  provision  demanded  by  their 
necessities,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  that  beneficent  covenant  which,  had  it 
been  faithfully  observed,  would  have  entirely  spared  the  Levitical  ministry  the 
pressure  of  these  necessities. 
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terests  of  society,  considered  in  any  of  their  main  aspects  as 
material,  social  and  spiritual.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by 
candid  minds,  tliat  the  stated  assemblage  of  men  for  the  decent 
and  orderly  worship  of  God,  and  the  regular  inculcation  of  the 
salutary  doctrine  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  tend  to  ad- 
vance even  the  material  interests  of  a  community.  It  is  stated 
as  a  fact  that,  during  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Asa  Burton,  in  a  'New  England  town,  real  estate  increased  in 
value  three-fold.  A  community  without  a  Church  would  be  one 
of  which  few  respectable  business  men  would  like  to  become 
members.  A  town,  without  the  Gospel,  would  scarcly  be 
deemed  reputable  enough  to  induce  an  honest  man  to  make  it 
the  abode  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  is  too  true  to  be  denied, 
notwithstanding  the  cant  about  priestcraft  and  priestly  domi- 
nation, that  the  presence  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  Christian  instruction  in  a  place,  are  not  considered 
valid  objections  to  the  establishment  of  business,  or  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  there. 

But  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, of  the  Christian  ministry,  is  more  conspicuously  exer- 
cised upon  the  social  interests  of  the  race.  We  do  not  intend  to 
affirm,  as  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly  intimated  by  its 
apologists,  that  Christianity  is  the  only  civilizer  of  mankind. 
A  nation  may  become  civilized  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  The  early  history  of  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome,  furnishes  proof  of  the  fact,  that  a  certain  intellectual 
type  of  civilization  may  exist,  and  exist  in  a  high  state  of 
advancement,  where  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  unknown. 
The  admission  may  be  cheerfully  made,  that  the  pure  intellect 
of  man  has  never  reached  a  higher  stage  of  development  than 
in  ancient  Greece.  The  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
poetry  of  Homer  and  Euripides,  and  the  statuary  of  Phidias, 
will  extort  the  homage  of  mankind  as  long  as  a  generous  sym- 
pathy with  genius  shall  exist.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  how 
far  the  higher  thought  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  have  been 
afiected  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  those  articles  of  l^atural 
Religion,  which  God  originally  revealed  to  man,  and  which  it 
is  one  office  of  the  Gospel  to  republish  under  new  and  peculiar 
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sanctions,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  specific  difi'erences  of  the  ancient  and  modern  types 
of  civilization  will  evince  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  latter, 
especially  as  it  passes  under  the  moulding  influence  of  a  pure 
Christianity.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  an  article 
like  this  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  a  subject  so  fertile  in  reflec- 
tion. A  few  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Christian 
influence  upon  society  may,  however,  be  noticed  in  passing. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  moral  aspects  of  modern  civilization  that  we 
discover  the  immediate  and  specific  eflfect  of  the  Gospel.  Tlie 
corporeal  and  mental  nature  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
were  subjected  to  an  elevating  discipline,  while  his  moral  con- 
stitution was  dwarfed  or  ruined  by  neglect.  It  is  the  peculiar 
oflice  of  Christianity  to  induce  a  parallel  culture  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  man.  Wliile,  consequently,  the  social  state  of 
the  ancients  received  a  one-sided  and  dangerous  development, 
Christianity  infuses  into  society  those  great  moral  principles 
which  at  once  ennoble  it  and  render  it  stable. 

It  is,  for  example,  peculiarly  its  province  to  inculcate  upon 
the  masses  the  salutary  truth  that  obedience  is  due  to  govern- 
ment as  an  ordinance  of  God.  Destitute  in  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  of  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  the  ancient  States, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  contained  within  themselves 
an  inherent  proclivity  to  disintegration  and  decay.  Christianity, 
by  enforcing  this  regulative  principle,  opposes  a  barrier  to  this 
downward  tendency,  moderates  the  excesses  of  popular  passion, 
and  checks  the  sudden  and  violent  impulses  of  the  popular  will. 
The  Christian  patriot  of  our  own  country,  while  he  contem- 
plates with  apprehension  the  disturbed  condition  of  a  confede- 
racy composed  of  so  many  States,  characterized  by  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  interests  and  sentiments,  looks  to  this  great 
principle  of  Christianity  as  a  break-water  to  arrest  the  furious 
tide  of  fanatical  excitement  and  political  caprice.  Much, 
doubtless,  of  the  future  stability  and  prosperity  of  this  Republic, 
will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  obedience  to  this  law  of 
the  Gospel  pervades  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  office  of  Christianity,  moreover,  to 
impress  upon  society  the  wholesome  influence  derived  from  the 
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fact,  whicli  it  alone  clearly  reveals,  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  and  from  the  implantation  in  the  heart  of  man  of  the 
catholic  attribute  of  love  to  his  fellows.  The  Gospel  re-affirms 
the  truth  of  nature,  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  adds  to  it  the  new 
and  distinctive  enouncement,  that  as  there  is  one  God  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  human  society  are  bound  together  by 
their  common  relation  to  this  one  God,  by  the  nexus  of  that  one 
glorious  mediation. 

So,  moreover,  does  a  preached  Gospel  tend  to  achieve  for 
society  what  never  was,  and  never  could  be  accomplished  under 
the  ancient  civilizations,  its  J9^^r?^c^i^^6)?^  (^wt?  s«/e!^2/j  ^7  iiicul- 
cating  the  true  theory  of  morals ;  by  teaching  men  that  a  good 
life  originates  in  an  inner  principle,  and  developes  itself  from 
within  ;  and  by  providing  the  agencies  by  which  that  principle 
is  engendered  and  matured.  The  social  relations  are  thus 
guarded  from  violation.  The  family  tie  is  sacredly  maintained, 
and  men  are  not  compelled  to  regard  each  other  with  ever- 
lasting suspicion  and  distrust. 

Lastly,  the  full  knowledge  of  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law, 
and  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  is  alone  imparted  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  a  knowledge  without  which  there  can  exist 
no  effectual  restraint  upon  the  evil  passions  of  men,  and  by 
which  a  stronger  police  is  erected  in  society  than  that  of  stand- 
ing armies,  and  a  firmer  check  imposed  upon  license  than  the 
dread  of  the  the  gallows  or  the  guillotine. 

It  is  impossible,  now,  to  form  any  just  and  proper  estimate  of 
the  benign  influence  of  a  preached  Gospel  upon  the  social 
interests  of  man.  We  know  it  only  in  its  tendencies.  Were  it 
exerted  in  all  its  legitimate  force,  society  would  be  remodelled, 
and  its  whole  aspect  changed.  In  that  case  every  human  soul 
would  become  a  temple  vocal  with  the  praises  of  God ;  every 
power  of  the  intellect,  and  every  affection  of  the  heart,  accord- 
ing to  the  exquisite  picture  of  Whewell,  would  meet  together 
in  harmony  around  the  Divine  altar,  and  minister  there  in 
sublime  acts  of  Divine  worship ;  while  the  will,  an  obedient 
attendant,  would  spring  with  alacrity  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
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Divine  commands.  Society,  as  a  whole,  would  be  a  glorious 
churcli-state  ;  tlie  communion  of  men  would  be  a  perfect  com- 
munion of  saints ;  and  we  should  come  to  Mt.  Zion,  and  to  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels ;  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven ;  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect ;  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant;  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel. 

Tlie  sj)iritual  benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  a  preached 
Gospel,  we  shall  not  attempt  in  this  presence  to  describe.  They 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  infinite  price  which  was  paid  for 
their  acquisition,  and  the  boundless  duration  in  which  they  shall 
meet  their  full  and  legitimate  expansion. 

Now,  it  will  be  conceded  that  whatever  influence  for  good  is 
exerted  upon  the  interests  of  society  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as 
a  recuperative  and  conservative  moral  scheme,  is  exercised 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
an  order  of  men  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Saviour 
for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  their  business,  their  only  proper 
avocation,  adopted  at  the  call  of  Christ,  and  prosecuted  in  view 
of  extraordinary  sanctions.  With  them  stand  or  fall  Gospel 
worship,  Gospel  ordinances.  Gospel  instruction  and  Gospel 
churches.  This  argument  may  possibly  be  devoid  of  force  to 
those  who  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  Jesus  as  King  upon 
His  holy  hill  in  Zion,  but  surely  it  is  not  without  weight  to 
those  who  do.  These  men  ought  not  to  be  left  to  struggle  with 
the  hardships  of  poverty.  Justice  and  gratitude  alike  demand 
that  they  who  have  exhausted  their  strength  and  worn  out 
their  lives  in  the  one  simple  duty  of  promoting  the  blessings 
which  the  Gospel  is  suited  to  confer  upon  society,  should  not 
only  he  sustained  during  the  period  of  active  service,  but  should 
not  be  forced  to  drag  out  the  weary  remnant  of  their  days  in 
dependence  and  privation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
precise  amount  of  labor  which  is,  from  week  to  week,  expended 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  study,  in  preaching  and  in 
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pastoral  visitation,  which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  adjustment 
of  this  question.  The  inquiry  arises  when  this  ceases  ?  does 
the  obligation  to  support  tlie  laborer  likewise  cease?  AYe 
must  take  into  account  the  whole  influence  in  all  its  extent^ 
which  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  exerts.  Tliat  influence, 
be  it  observed,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  precise  time  of 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  survives 
those  functions.  It  lives  and  acts,  when  his  mouth  is  sealed  by 
age,  and  his  ministry  on  earth  by  death.  The  whole  influence 
of  a  godly,  devoted  Christian  minister ! — who  can  calculate  its 
value  ?  Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  tlie  ministry  of  a 
Richard  Baxter,* a  George  Whitefield,  a  Jonathan  Edwards, 
an  Edward  Payson,  a  Samuel  Davies,  a  William  Barr,  and  a 
host  of  others,  whom  time  would  fail  us  to  mention  ;  who,  we 
repeat  it,  will  measure  the  influence  of  the  labors  of  such  men 
in  their  eftects  upon  society,  and  in  their  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting results?  Every  brick  in  the  old  Kidderminster  and 
JSTorthampton  Churches,  shall  have  mouldered — every  beam  in 
Upper  Long  Cane  shall  have  rotted — every  foot  of  Commons  in 
Moorflelds  be  occupied  by  the  advancing  tide  of  the  great 
capital  of  Britain,  ere  the  influence  of  these  men  shall  cease  to 
be  felt.  The  very  name  of  the  faithful  Minister  is  sacredly 
handed  down  from  pious  father  to  son  as  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  holy  and  noble  in  tlie  sanctified  nature  of  man;  and,  like  a 
talisman,  exerts  a  certain  magical  spell  long  after  the  record  of 
it  on  the  sepulchral  stone  has  been  obliterated  by  the  weather 
of  centuries.  It  is  said  by  physical  philosophers  that  nothing 
which  impinges  upon  the  atmosphere — not  even  a  word  spoken 
at  random — fails  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  undulations  it  causes, 
as  long  as  the  atmosphere  itself  shall  last.  So  the  impression 
upon  the  world  made  by  the  labors  of  a  true  Gospel  Minister 
shall  never  fail  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men.  The  young  student 
who,  at  the  present  day,  pores  over  the  lives  of  such  men,  feels 
within  h\m  the  pulse  of  a  strong  resolve  to  follow  those  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  and 
falhng  on  his  knees  prays  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  pour  into 
his  heart  the  spirit  of  these  departed  heroes  of  the  truth,  and 
inspire  him  for  a  kindred  career  of  usefulness. 
12 
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Now,  the  same  kind  of  influence,  though  mayhap  in  a  less 
degree,  is  exerted  by  every  tnie  godly  Christian  minister.  And 
those  who  are  benefitted  by  it  are  bound  in  justice,  as  well  as 
by  the  instinct  of  love,  to  pay  for  it,  during  the  whole  life-time 
of  him  who,  through  grace,  was  the  medium  of  its  diifusion. 
His  influence  yet  speaks  as  well  when  he  is  laid  aside  from 
active  service  in  the  earthly  house  of  God  by  age  or  affliction, 
as  when  upon  his  removal  to  the  upper  sanctuary,  the  voice 
from  heaven  cries:  "Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  It  may  not  be 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  Christ  allows  His  Servants  to  linger 
with  the  Church  in  weakness  and  decrepitude,  in  order  to  test 
her  appreciation  of  the  preciousness  of  His  ascension  gifts  to 
her,  and  of  the  value  of  that  influence  exercised  in  her  behalf, 
of  which  He  has  made  them  His  chosen  vessels  and  dispensers. 
As  a  loving  and  grateful  family  of  children  would  regard  it  as 
not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but  a  cherished  privilege,  to  nurse  and 
comfort  an  aged  and  venerable  parent  in  the  helplessness  of 
age  and  even  of  drivelling  dotage,  so  ought  the  Church  to 
soothe  the  declining  years  of  the  man  who  has  bound  the 
energies  of  his  youth  and  prime  as  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  her 
altar.  She  cannot  cast  oft'  her  aged  ministers  in  the  time  of 
their  sorest  earthly  need  without  exposing  herself  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  before  God  and  man.  The  disabled  servant  of 
the  Church  might  be  content  to  bear  the  indifl'erence  of  the 
world  often  manifested  much  in  the  same  way  as  men  look 
upon  an  old  worn-out  cart  horse  grazing  on  a  common.  The 
reproaches  of  those  who  have  reproached  his  master  may  alight 
upon  him  without  awakening  an  emotion  of  surprise,  though  for 
them,  too,  he  toiled  and  wept,  and  w'ould  liave  died.  He  may 
look  for  no  gratitude  from  those  who,  without  a  thankful 
ejaculation,  can  contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  liis  Saviour  on  the 
Cross ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  insensible  to  his  aban- 
donment by  the  Church,  of  whom  he  may  have  often  sung  : 

"  For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend; 
To  her  my  toils  and  cares  be  given, 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end." 
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As  the  stab  of  Brutus  inflicted  on  the  great  Roman  "  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  so  do  the  indifference  and  desertion 
of  the  Church  gather  around  the  declining  life  of  her  disabled 
Minister  its  deepest  shadows  and  its  bitterest  storms. 

III.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  economy,  make  provision  for  the  necessities  of 
age  and  the  wants  of  his  family  %  Why  should  not  he,  as  well 
as  other  men,  act  in  accordance  with  the  common  adage,  and 
"•  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day  ?"  Several  reasons  may  be 
given  why,  ordinarily,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  seldom  the*  case  that  the  pittance,  miscalled  a  support, 
which  he  receives,  is  wholly  insufficient  for  the  present  wants 
of  his  household.  And  to  require  a  man  in  such  a  case  to  lay 
up  money  for  the  future,  is  like  attempting  to  wring  blood  out 
of  a  stone.  We  have  often  thought  that  if  a  Minister  so  cir- 
cumstanced could  make  up  his  mind,  instead  of  ploughing  or 
teaching  for  his  bread,  to  die  of  starvation  on  the  hands  of  his 
congregation,  while  his  death  under  those  circumstances  might, 
perhaps,  fix  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  that  particular  batch 
of  Christians,  his  martyrdom,  like  that  of  those  who  have  died 
at  the  stake,  would  confer  an  immense  benefit  upon  the  Church 
at  large.  In  this  age  of  newspapers,  the  Philistines  would  hear 
of  it,  and  the  probability  that  any  other  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
would  die  under  those  circumstances  would  be  exceedingly 
remote.  O,  that  some  one  had  the  faith  to  do  it!  His  poor 
brethren  would  gather  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  have  a  grand 
jubilee,  take  up  a  handsome  collection,  and  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory  out  of  the  surplus  of  their  salaries !  But  men 
do  not  usually  fancy  death  by  starvation,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Church  will  ever  have  the  benefit  of  that  species 
of  martyrdom. 

There  is,  too,  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Minister's 
making  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future  wants  of  himself 
or  family.  His  congregation  expect  him  to  be  an  ensample  of 
generosity,  hospitality  and  charity.  When,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  expectations,  he  is  generous  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellows,  hospitable  to  strangers  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  how 
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much  of  liis  salary  remains  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  demands  of 
the  future  ?  The  fact  is,  the  same  tiling  is  required  of  him  by 
the  Scriptures  and  by  liis  own  noble  instincts.  But  it  is  plainly 
impossible  for  him  conspicuously  to  exhibit  these  graces,  the 
exercise  of  whicli  suppose  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  competent  salary,  without  either  one  or  the  other.  And 
when  without  either  one  or  the  other,  he  does  manage  to  be 
hospitable  and  charitable,  is  it  any  marvel  that,  having  been 
kept  poor  all  his  active  life  hy  his  hospitality  and  charity,  he 
should  in  his  age  be  destitute  of  a  comfortable  maintenance? 
And  is  it  precisely  right  that  he  should,  at  that  season  of  his 
need,  be  taunted  with  having  tailed,  like  other  men,  to  act 
according  to  the  prudential  maxim,  "lay  up  something  for  a 
rainy  day  V 

The  worst  of  the  case  is,  that  the  same  people  who  require 
him  to  be  a  model  of  these  expensive  graces,  and  give  him 
never  the  means  to  cultivate  them,  and  yet  press  upon  him  the 
old  saw,  which  has  been  quoted,  are  not  a  little  outraged  if  the 
Minister  does  save  his  money  and  make  a  comfortable  provision 
for  the  future.  "No  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  rich. 
He  should  be  poor,  like  his  Master,  and  live  by  faith  in  the 
promises!"  They  who  thus  sagely  and  tenderly  counsel  the 
servants  of  Jesus  to  live  on  air,  fori^et  that  the  Master  himself 
neither  wrought  miracles,  ordinarily,  for  his  own  support,  nor 
toiled  in  a  manual  occupation  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  looked 
for,  and  actually  received,  a  maintenance  from  His  disciples, 
such  as  they  were  able  to  give.  He  evidently  acted  on  the 
principle  upon  which  He  directed  the  twelve  and  the  seventy, 
to  proceed  in  fulfilling  the  duties  which  He  assigned  them  ;  a 
principle  everywhere  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures — that  "  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  It  is  true  that  He  felt  not  the 
sorrows  of  a  superannuated  preacher,  for  "He  was  cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living"  after  a  brief  but  consunnnate  ministry. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  an  affecting  thought,  that  He  is  represented 
in  the  persons  of  His  aged  and  disabled  Ministers ;  He  feels 
their  griefs  and  shares  the  loneliness  and  bitterness  of  their 
time  of  desertion ;  and  He  regards  whatever  is  done  unto 
them — even   the  least  of  them,  the   most  infirm,   the  most 
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decrepid,  the  most  drivelling, — as  done  unto  Himself.  Do 
tliey  not  fill  up  what  is  behind  of  his  sufferings  in  the  Church 
which  is  His  body  ?  Ah,  if  the  Church  could  but  realize  this, 
slie  would  treat  His  aged  and  disabled  servants  as  she  ought  to 
have  treated  Him,  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  His  mediatorial 
work,  and  His  estate  of  humiliation,  to  have  lingered  with  her 
as  an  aged  and  disabled  Minister  of  His  own  glorious  Gospel. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  expectations 
which  a  Christian  congregation  often  entertains  in  regard  to  its 
pastor,  which  enhance  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  his 
making  provision  for  the  future. 

He  must  maintain  his  family  decently,  and  he  must  live  de- 
cently himself.  Otherwise  he  would  be  a  standing  libel  upon 
them,  and  to  the  eyes  of  all  beholders  would  reflect,  as  in  a 
glass,  a  horribly  faithful  picture  of  their  own  stinginess  and 
neglect.  That  would  never  do.  It  would  l,)e  little  less  than 
outrageous  that  such  insinuations  upon  their  justice  and  gene- 
rosity should  be  conveyed  by  the  very  appearance  of  their 
pastor,  and  his  household.  His  house  must  not  be  mean ;  his 
study  must  not  lack  a  goodly  supply  of  costly  theological  lite- 
rature :  his  furniture  must  not  too  roughly  shock  the  sensibili- 
ties of  his  fashionable  visitors:  his  family  must  not  promenade 
the  streets,  or  attend  Divine  worship  in  unseemly  apparel ;  nor 
must  his  own  coat  be  thread-bare,  and  his  aspect  slovenly.  If 
that  were  the  case,  persons  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  his 
first  and  most  pressing  wants  are  not  very  handsomely  provided 
for  by  his  own  decent  congregation ;  or,  that  if  they  were,  such 
a  pastor,  and  such  a  pastor's  family,  are  not  worthy  of  the  very 
respectable  Church  to  which  he  has  the  honor  to  minister.  But, 
if  his  house  must  not  be  mean,  nor  his  study  meagrely  supplied, 
nor  his  furniture  shabby,  nor  his  wife  and  children  poorly  clad, 
nor  his  own  coat  thread-bare  and  his  aspect  slovenly,  nor  the 
tastes  of  his  congregation  violated,  nor  the  public  led  to  sur- 
mise that  his  congregation  behave  badly  towards  him,  it  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that  he  must  have  the  means  of  living  in  a 
good  house,  the  means  of  supplying  his  study,  the  means  of 
furnishing  his  home,  the  means  of  clothing  his  family,  the 
means  of  doing  what  snakes  are  said  to   do  once  a  year,  shed> 
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ding  their  skin,  and  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  new  coat.  But 
if  he  has  not  the  means,  he  has  the  expectations  y  a*id,  after 
all,  since  ministers  and  ministers'  families  ought  to  be  en- 
samples  to  their  congregations  in  all  respects,  not  omitting  hos- 
pitality, charity  and  respectability,  they  ought  not  be  too  rich, 
but  live  a  life  of  simple,  strong  and  lively  faith  in  provi- 
dence and  in  the  promises!  Masterly  logic!  But  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  true  that  these  expectations  do  not  furnish  the 
Gospel  laborer  bread,  clothing  and  shelter,  during  his  term  of 
active  service,  it  may  be  feared  that  they  would  have  no  very 
decided  influence  in  enabling  him  to  provide  bread,  clothmg 
and  shelter,  against  the  winter  of  his  own  infirmity  and  age, 
and  for  his  dependent  family  when  he  is  dead  and  gone.  But 
we  dismiss  this  unpleasant  train  of  thought  by  simply  repeating 
its  conclusion:  it  is  hard  to  "get  blood  out  of  a  stone!"  It  is 
hard  for  a  man,  during  the  time  he  is  actually  serving  others,  to 
live  on  little^  from  that  little  to  lay  up  a  supply  for  his  future 
wants  and  those  of  his  family,  and,  during  the  season  of  old  age, 
when  he  might  expect  a  harvest  of  thank-oiferings,  to  live  on 
nothing.    Yes,  it  is  hard ! 

ly.  There  is  but  one  other  consideration  touching  this  sub- 
ject, which  remains  to  be  presented.  The  commonest  lessons 
of  analogy  tend  to  show  that  the  superannuated  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  not  he  abandoned  to  want. 

The  soldier  who  has  fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  and 
worn  out  his  energies  in  her  service,  is  not  left  in  a  crippled 
condition  or  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age  without  a  pension — 
at  once  a  testimony  of  that  coimtry^s  gratitude  and  a  means  of 
enabling  him,  without  anxiety  or  disquietude,  to  pass  his  declin- 
ing years.  But  the  faithful  soldier  of  Christ  who,  having 
girded  on  the  panoply  of  God,  and,  harassed  by  bitter  inward 
conflicts,  has  waged,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  incessant  warfare 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,  against  the  wiles  of  the  Devil, 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  blandishments  and  oppo- 
sitions alike  of  an  ungodly  world,  when  he  pulls  off  his  armor 
and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  infirmity  or  age,  has  nought  to 
console  him  but  the  honorable  marks  of  past  battles  and  the 
hope  of  heavenly  rest.    Why  should  he  not  receive  his  pen- 
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gion?  Is  the  country  more  just  and  grateful  than  the  Church? 
The  member  of  a  charitable  association,  a  Masonic  or  Odd 
Fellow's  lodge  is  not  left  without  maintenance  in  infirmity  and 
age  !  Is  the  Church  less  just  and  chai;itable  than  a  Masonic 
or  Odd  Fellow's  Society? 

The  horse  wlio  has  borne  his  master  on  his  back,  when  his 
tread  was  elastic  and  his  neck  was  clothed  with  thunder,  is  not 
left  in  his  age  to  feed  on  a  common,  but  has  a  softer  bed  and 
more  comfortable  stall  than  ever.  Shall  he  who,  like  his 
Saviour,  has  carried  the  burdens  and  griefs  of  the  Church,  and 
borne  on  his  soul  the  unutterable  responsibility  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  deathless  souls — shall  he  be  left  at  last  to  take  up 
the  touching  plaint  of  "  the  Man  of  Sorrows" — "the  foxes  have 
holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  I  have  not  where  to 
lay  my  head?" 

The  very  dog  who  has  faithfully  guarded  his  master's 
premises  in  liis  prime,  is  not  left  without  his  kennel  and  his 
daily  food  when  his  teeth  are  worn  out  and  his  bark  is  hoarse. 
Shall  the  Minister  of  Christ,  who  has  watched  for  souls  as  one 
that  must  give  account,  and  has  spent  his  active  energy  in  sedu- 
lously guarding  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  his  charge, 
shall  he,  in  his  age,  be  deprived  of  the  attention  which  is  grate- 
fully rendered  to  a  dog?  It  is  oftentimes  even  so.  Statistics 
show  that  while  the  dogs  cost  tliis  country  something  like  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  annually — tlie  Christian  Ministry  costs  it 
only  six  millions.  The  very  dogs  of  the  land  have  expended 
for  their  maintenance  almost  double  the  amount  which  is 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel !  And, 
if  the  comparison  could  be  exposed  in  figures  between  the  sus- 
tenance of  aged  dogs  and  aged  preachers  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  showing  would  still  be  worse. 

Yes,  oftentimes,  the  very  brute,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  ox, 
the  ass,  which  have  spent  their  strength  in  their  master's  ser- 
vice, are  better  supported  when  their  vigor  is  gone,  than  the 
men  who  have  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church  which  Jesus  hath  redeemed,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  for  whom  Jesus  hath  died.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  that  when  they  are  least  able  to  help  themselves,  they 
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receive  least  help ;  when  most  they  need  sympathy  and 'susten- 
ance, lo !  none  are  at  hand.  Look  in  at  the  hnrable  lodging 
place  of  that  infirm,  aged  Minister  of  Christ.  His  hair  is  thin 
and  white ;  his  once  firm  step  is  unsteady ;  his  hands,  which  once 
broke  the  sacramental  bread,  which  not  seldom  rested  in  bless- 
ing on  the  head  of  children,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  the 
brow  of  the  dying,  are  tremulous;  his  once  strong  voice  which, 
like  the  trump  of  jubilee,  heralded  the  tidings  of  redemption, 
is  feeble  and  broken.     Go  near  to  his  closet  door  and  listen. 

He  has  nought  now  to  give  but  his  prayers  and  tears — them 
he  is  pouring  out  freely  ;  and,  hark !  he  pleads  with  his  Master 
that  he  would  not  lay  to  the  cliarge  of  the  Church,  and  the 
world  he  loved  and  served,  the  sin  of  abandoning  him  in  his 
last  days  to  penury  and  want.  Would  to  God  this  were 
merely  a  picture  of  the  fancy.     Alas!   it  is  too  often  realized. 

But,  it  cannot  always  be  so.  The  Church  of  Cln-ist  needs 
but  to  be  faithfully  reminded  of  her  duty  in  this  matter,  and 
lier  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  her  love  to  her  Master,  will  lead 
her  to  discharge  it.  "We  may  not  venture  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  crimination  towards  her.  She  has  not  been  fully 
taught  her  obligations  in  this  respect,  or  long  ere  this  the 
reproach,  wliich  the  neglect  of  her  disabled  Ministers  and  the 
needy  families  of  her  deceased  Ministers  has  entailed  uj^on  lier, 
would  have  been  wiped  away.  Let  her  know  her  duty  and  she 
will  begin  to  do  it. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

THE  PR0PHP:TIC  period  of  1260  YEARS. 

Solomon  tells  us  tliat  God  hatli  made  everything  beautiful  in 
liis  time.  And  it  is  a  fine  idea,  of  a  certain  writer,  that  as  in 
the  elementary  particles  of  matter,  in  chemical  combinations, 
the  Creator  lias  established  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  science  of  chemistry ;  and  as  he  has 
arranged  the  sizes,  times  and  distances  of  the  lieavenly  bodies, 
according  to  certain  numerical  relations,  on  which  the  stability 
of  the  system  depends — so,  in  the  conduct  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment; in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  in  directing  all  things, 
both  the  vast  and  the  minute,  by  his  holy  Providence,  he  is 
acting  according  to  a  great  and  harmonious  scheme  of  times 
and  seasons,  mapped  out  before  him  from  eternity.  All  is 
law,  order,  Divine  art,  whether  we  understand  it  or  not.* 
"  The  times  and  the  seasons  lie  hath  put  in  his  own  powder." 
"He  hath  determined  the  times  hefore  ajpjpointed!'''  Christ 
appeared  on  earth  when  "  the  fulness  of  time  was  come ;"  Anti- 
Christ  was  "revealed  in  his  own  time."t 

And  so,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  acts  of  God,  as  well 
as  of  men,  are  connected  with  certain  measured  periods ;  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  material  bodies  of  our  system  of  planets 
and  suns.  And  many  corresponding  periods,  counterparts  of 
each  other  in  this  great  economy,  are  discovered,  which  make, 
as  it  were,  "  the  days  of  Heaven ; "  "  the  years  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High.'" 

The  material  universe  constitutes  a  great  system  of  clock 
work,  not  only  for  regulating  our  time,  but  also  for  spiritual 
beings  above.  The  same  author  quotes  Bishop  Butler,  who 
says:  "the  determined  length  of  time,  and  the  degrees  and 
ways  in  wdiich  virtue  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  w^arfare  and 
discipline,  and  in  which  wickedness  is  to  have  its  progress;  the 
times  appointed  for  the  execution  of  justice;  *  *  *  all  par- 


*Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum,  pp.  16,  366,  430. 
\  av  T(f)  tavrov  KaLp(f). 
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ticular  instances  of  Divine  justice  and  goodness,  and  every 
circmnstance  of  them,  may  have  sucli  respects  to  each  other 
as  to  make  up  altogether  a  wliole,  connected  and  related  in  all 
its  parts ;  a  sclienie,  or  system,  wliich  is  as  properly  one  as  the 
natural  world  is,  and  of  the  same  Idud."'^" 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  tliat  there  were  certain 
periods  marked  in  the  Bihle,  with  counterparts  of  the  same 
length.  The  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  tlie  same  of  famine  in 
Egypt,  may  be  mentioned.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  a  week  of  years,  the  first  half  of  which 
was  occupied  by  liis  public  ministry  ;  and  the  latter  half  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Jews  before  the  offer  of 
the  Gospel  was  made  to  the  Gentiles ;  before  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  or  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  in  a  vision  to  Paul 
in  the  temple,  saying  unto  him  :  "Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 

The  fjimine,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  which  con- 
tinued "three  vears  and  six  months,"  nmst  have  had  a  corres- 
ponding  half  of  a  sabbatical  year  connected  with  it;  and, 
from  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  synagogue  at  Kazareth,  Luke 
4:  25,  it  seems  to  have  some  peculiar  significance. 

Tlie  call  of  Abraham  was  at  about  the  dividing  point 
between  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  l)y  the  flood,  and  the 
exode  from  Egypt,  when,  in  like  manner,  the  enemies  of  the 
Churcli  were  drowned  in  the  sea. 

From  2d  Chron.  36:  21,  we  learn  that  the  70  years  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  were  "  that  the  land  might  enjoy  her  Sab- 
baths," as  provided  for  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Lev.  25:  4,  5. 
The  sabbatical  years  then  had  been  neglected  at  70  returns, 
and  this  must  now  be  made  up.  And  this  period  of  the  captivity 
was  to  be  followed  (though  not  inunediately  subsequent)  by 
another  like  period  running  on  to  the  death  of  the  Messiah. 
As  it  was  preceded  by  70  X  7  years — so  it  was  followed  by 
70  X  7  years.  Many  other  correspondencies  of  this  kind  are 
given  by  the  author  above  referred  to. 


*Analogy,  Part  1,  cli.  7. 
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N^ow,  we  have  a  famous  prophetic  period  variously  denomi- 
nated by  Daniel  and  John  in  connection  with  the  domination 
of  Anti-Christ,  as  "A  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a 
time;"  "A  time,  times  and  a  half  ;"^''  "A  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred and  threescore  days ;"  "  Forty-two  months ;"  and  tliese  all 
are  generally  interpreted  to  mean  1260  years,  and  to  apply  to 
the  same  or  contemporary  events ;  as  when  tlie  beast  domineers 
over  the  Church,  and  the  Man  of  Sin  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God ;  when  the  Gentiles  tread  under  foot  the  holy  city,  and 
the  woman  sojourns  in  the  wilderness,  where  God  hath  prepared 
a  place  for  her. 

But  this  is  a  half  of  seven,  so  often  used  in  the  Bible  as  a 
perfect  number.  It  is  a  lyrolmn  period^  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  a  corresponding  part  somewhere  else.  And  this  cannot 
be  after  it,  for  Christ  is  then  to  come,  and,  by  tlie  brightness 
of  his  coming,  destroy  Anti-Christ,  and  set  up  an  everlasting 
kingdom. 

Let  us  then  look  for  a  counterpart  before  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  applying  to  a  like  power.  We  will  remount  to  JSTebuchad- 
nezzar,  the  head  of  gold  in  the  prophetic  image,  to  the  time 
when  he  took  Jerusalem  and  plundered  the  temple. 

The  reign  of  this  powerful  monarch  makes  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  the  history  of  tlie  world.  lie  is  the  first  in 
the  series  of  world-powers  tliat,  in  the  old  world,  have  ruled 
over  the  Churcli.  The  Theocracy  then  ceased ;  his  reign  was 
the  culminating  point  of  idolatry.  "  Except  that  preserved  in 
the  sacred  writings,  every  written  history  of  mankind  which 
ascends  much  higlicr  than  the  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  justly 
deemed  fabulous."t  He  reigned  43  years,  and  Servius  Tullius, 
tlic  second  founder  of  Bome  and  nearly  contemporary,  44  years. 
"The  seventy  ^years'  captivity  in  Babylon,  began  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  Jeremiah  calls  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  synchronism 
leiween  sacred  and  profane  history^  and  it  introduces  a  series 


*  As  the  word  for  year  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  this  period,  the  unit 
of  time  may  be  from  a  higher  sphere. 

\  Davidson's  Con.  vol.  1,  ch.  1. 
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of  sucli  synchronisms.  *  *  It  is  by  means  of  these  double 
dates  that  we  are  able  to  settle  the  clironology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  anything  like  precision,  in  terms  of  our  own."* 

He  is  called  by  Jeremiah  the  "servant"  of  God,  who,  in  a 
dream,  revealed  to  him,  in  connection  with  the  great  image, 
"what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days."  Though  an  oppressive 
monarch,  and  an  idolater,  he  is  told  by  Daniel  that  "the  God 
of  Heaven  had  given  him  a  universal  kingdom,  power  and 
strength,  and  glory  " — that  he  is  the  head  of  gold,  of  that  image 
of  various  metals  which  was  to  make  one  whole  body  of  a  man, 
and  to  continue  till  destroyed  by  the  Rock,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Christ;  an  event  that  synchronizes  with  the  destruction  of 
Anti-Christ,  and  of  Babylon  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Of 
course,  then,  the  1260  years  of  the  domination  of  the  Beast  in 
Revelation,  (chapter  13)  must  run  parallel  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  image.  There  would  then  be  a 
high  probability  that  another  course  of  1260  years  would  mea- 
sure out  the  other  period  of  its  existence,  from  the  head  of 
gold  down  to  the  rise  of  Anti-Christ. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  image  is  one  complete  period, 
seven  times  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  of  a  series  of  world- 
powers,  tyrannizing  over  the  Clmrch,  called  altogether  in  Luke, 
21:  21,  "The  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  filling  for  the  most 
part  that  place  in  relation  to  it  which  God  did  in  the  old 
Theocracy.  The  first  half  is  the  heathen  world-power,  until 
the  grqat  birth  of  ages  is  complete,  even  to  the  ten  toes;  and 
the  second,  a  corrupt  Christian  power  ntting  in  the  temple 
of  God,  which  then  succeeds  and  measures  out  the  duration, 
the  life  of  the  symbolical  man;  at  whose  destruction  "the 
kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,"  but  the  saints  shall 
take  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  to  show  when  Babylon 
will  fall,  and  deliverance  be  effected ;  and,  of  course,  when  this 
terrible  power,  that  has  drunk  the  blood  of  so  many  saints,  began. 
Let  us,  then,  see  where  our  present  plan  will  carry  us.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar began  to  reign  606  B.  C.     But  let  us  not  reckon 

*OrdoSsecl.  161. 
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from  that  point,  but  from  some  event  connected  witli  the  Jews. 
In  2d  Kings,  chapter  24,  we  have  such  an  one  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  took  the  king,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  people,  captive  to  Babylon,  and  stripped  the  temple  of  every 
thing  of  value. 

This,  then,  will  be  about  598  B.  C,  which,  taken  from  1260, 
will  carry  us  down  to  A.  D.  662,  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  number  QQQ  in  Kevelations  13 :  18.  Or,  if  we  come  down 
to  588  B.  C,  when  he  took  the  city  and  burnt  the  temple,  we 
shall  then  end  our  first  period  of  1260  years  at  A.  D.  6Y2.  Or 
as  the  hirth  of  Christ  is  not  an  era  in  the  Bible,  while  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks  extend  to  his  death,  if  to  598  we  add  33  for 
the  years  of  his  life,^'  we  shall  have  A.  D.  631,  which  nearly 
divides  the  first  1260  years  in  the  middle.  And  if  to  662, 
when  our  first  period  ends,  we  add  another  1260  years,  we 
have  A.  D.  1922  for  the  termination  of  the  whole :  and  if  to 
that  we  add  the  75  years  by  which  Daniel's  1335  exceeds 
1260,  we  get  1997.  And  A.  D.  2000  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  seventh  seal,  the  seventh  vial,  and  the 
third  woe  of  John. 

It  may  be  difiicult  to  fix  upon  any  one  prominent  event,  at 
or  about  662,  A.  D.,  by  which  it  may  be  said  the  Man  of  Sin  is 
revealed,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  is  brought  to  light ;  but 
Popery  grew  imperceptibly,  and  was  gradually  developed. 
And,  doubtless,  there  is  often  frequent  allusion,  not  only  in 
the  words  but  in  the  symbols  used  in  reference  to  this  power, 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  Rome^  from  the  Greek  word  for 
strength,  and  to  that  of  Latin,  from  the  Latin  word,  to  conceal.f 
^  It  was  forming,  and  its  elements  combining,  when  not  open 
to  human  view.  And  if  w^e  cannot  fix  upon  any  definite  point 
of  time  for  the  rise  of  that  great  system  of  error,  we  know  that 
it  was  established  when  providential  impediments  were  re- 
moved, and  the  set  time  had  come.     And  "what  constitutes 


*  From  Revelation,  chapter  5,  we  infer  that  the  following  events  date  from  the 
Ascension. 

f  Rome  had  a  secret  name,  Valencia,  Kitto's  Encyc.  art.  Rome.    Force  and 
fraud  characterize  Rome. 
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the  glory  and  certainty  of  prophecy,  is  just  the  simultaneous 
concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  little  events,  of  trifling  circum- 
stances, improbable,  unforeseen,  undesigned,  insignilicant,  if 
taken  alone,  but  by  tlieir  unioii  rendered  powerful  and  irre- 
sistible. It  is  licrein  tliat  God  shows  His  power,  and  Ilia 
word  its  truth."^ 

The  event  is  sufficiently  marked  in  prophecy,  for  Daniel  2  : 
40-43,  places  it  after  tlie  ten  toes  are  formed  of  Roman  iron 
and  barbarian  clay:  and  hi  7:  20-25,  "tliat  liorn  that  had 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  tliat  spake  very  great  things,  wliose  look 
was  more  stout  tluiu  his  fellows,"  "came  up"  after  the  ten 
horns^  and  was  a  power  diverse  from  them. 

Paul  is  generally  supposed  to  signify,  in  2d  Thess.  2:  3-8, 
that  the  Man  of  Sin,  wJiose  description  there,  and  in  1st  Tim. 
4:  1-3,  exactly  characterizes  Popery,  is  to  be  revealed  in  his 
own  time^  when  the  old  Roman  Empire  was  removed.f 

In  Rev.  12 :  3,  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  the  same  power  as 
tlie  nameless  monster  seen  by  Daniel,  lias  seven  crowned  heads, 
not  given  by  that  prophet,  and  lie  drives  the  Church  into  the 
wilderness.  But  in  chapter  13 :  1,  &c.,  the  Beast  that  rises 
out  of  the  sea,  has  the  same  seven  heads^X  but  the  crowns  have 
passed  to  the  ten  horns.  In  the  former  case  the  old  Empire 
had  not  been  broken  up,  and  in  the  latter  it  was  divided  into 
separate  sovereignties :  the  Dragon  had  resigned  his  seat,  his 
power,  and  great  authority,  and  after  this  ten  crowned  heast  is 
established,  another  two  horned  one  arises,  which  exercises  all 
the  power  of  the  former,  one  of  whose  heads  was  killed,  but 
revived  again.  All  these  symbols  indicate  some  one  great 
change  in  the  government  of  Avestern  Europe,  and  in  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Roman  Empire. 

As  already  remarked,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  master- 
piece of  Satan,  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
Bishop  Whately  contrasts  it  with  Mohammedanism. 


*  Gausen's  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p,  103. 

"For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  increase  the  evidence,  hut  mul- 
tiply if'' — Butler^s  Analogy^  chapter  1. 
f  See  Jer.  21:  7.    Ex.  12:  41. 
X  Bellua  multorum  capitum. — Jlor. 
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"The  tree,  which  he  (Mohamraecl)  planted  did,  indeed,  find 
a  congenial  soil ;  but  he  planted  it  at  once,  with  its  trunk  full 
formed  and  its  branches  displayed :  the  Homish  system,  on  the 
contrary,  rose  insensiUy,  like  a  young  plant  from  the  seed, 
making  a  progress  scarcely  perceptible  from  year  to  year,  till 
at  length  it  had  fixed  its  root  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  spread  its 
baneful  shade  far  around.  It  was  the  natural  ofi'spring  of  man's 
frail  and  corrupt  character.  '"*  '"'  '"'  No  one  accordingly  can 
point  out  any  precise  period  at  which  this  'mystery  of  ini- 
quity'— tlie  system  of  Bomish  corruptions — first  began."'^  The 
author  of  "Ancient  Christianity  "remarks,  that  it  "  combines  the 
main  principles  of  every  anterior  false  religion. "f  Machiavel 
informs  us  tliat  'Hhc  Emperor  of  Rome  (piitting  Rome  to  hold 
his  residence  at  Constantinople,  the  Poman  Ern^jnre  began  to 
decline,  but  the  Chy/rch  of  Home  augmented  as  fast!"  J  This 
was  in  A.  D.  330.  Tlie  same  emperor  opened  the  way  for 
corrupting  the  Church  by  establisliing  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  conferring  civil  oflice  on  its  ministers, 
and  modeling  it  after  the  form  of  the  civil  government. 
"Tlie  power  exercised  by  the  Emperors  in  calling  and  in- 
fluencing ecclesiastical  councils,  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  Bishop  and  Church  of  Rome 
at  last  carried  it  to  an  enormous  length,  magnifying  them- 
selves above  every  God."  The  division  of  the  Empire  into 
cast  and  west,  by  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius,  A.  D.  395 — and 
the  government  of  Italy  afterward  by  a  deputy  of  the  East- 
ern Emperor  residing  at  Ravenna,  opened  the  way  for  the 
Pope,  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  West,  to  rise  in  importance. 
He  had  no  such  rivals  as  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  in 
the  patriarchs  of  Antiocli,  Jerlisalem,  and  Alexandria,  who 
were  above  the  Metropolitans  and  Bishops  in  their  provinces; 
but  he  aspired  to  be  the  prince  of  all  the  patriarchs ;  and  to 
become  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  what  the  High 
Priest  had  been  amonsr  the  Jews. 


*  Errors  of  Romanism,  p.  11. 

f  Page  248. 

X  Quoted  by  Newton  on  Proph.  p.  406. 
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Tlio  barbarians  who  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  territory, 
adopted  tlie  rehgion  of  tlieir  conquerors,  and  transferred  to 
the  Christian  clergy  tliat  reverence  which  they  had  before 
paid  to  their  heathen  priests,  wliethcr  Druids  or  others. 
How  great  this  was,  we  learn  from  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Tlie 
former  tells  us,  that  "if  any  man  does  not  obey  their  decree,  he 
is  excluded  from  tlie  sacrifices,  and  that  this  is  the  severest 
punishment  among  them.  Tliey  wdio  are  thus  forbidden,  are 
regarded  as  impious  and  wicked.  All  persons  separate  from 
them,  aiul  avoid  their  company  and  conversation,  lest  they 
should  receive  danuige  by  contact."*  Hence  we  see  where 
the  Popes  obtained  such  a  tremendous  power  of  excommu- 
nication that  they  wielded  with  sucli  effect  even  against  tlie 
most  powerful  Emperors,  as,  for  example,  Henry  lY.  As  the 
barbarians  had  worsliii)ped  the  chief  Druid,  so  they  sup])osed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Komc  must  also  be  worshipped.  "Every 
where  was  heard  the  voice  of  this  demon-god.  The  wor- 
shippers of  the  Most  High  trembled,  and  retired  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  meek  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  there  sojourned  1260  years." 
"We  cannot  well  conceive  the  horrors  of  excommunication." 
Monkery  abounded  more  and  more,  till  in  the  sixth  century 
monks  flooded  all  the  western  countries;  they  received  special 
favor  from  the  Popes,  to  whose  glory  and  exaltation  they 
were  esjKH'ially  devoted. f 

Veneration  for  the  cross  and  for  relics  came  in  early  ;  saints 
and  martyrs  were  worship})ed.  CTil)bon  says  that  "  the  use,  and 
even  the  w^orship  of  images,  was  firmly  established  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century." 

The  Western  was  called  the  Latin  Empire,  and  the  Catholic 
the  Latin  Church ;  but  the  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  the  sixth  century;  it  went  gradually  into  oblivion  from  the 


*  Cffisar  Bel.  Gal.  Book  6,  c.  13,  and  Tac.  Ger.  Sec.  7  and  11,  Sec,  also,  Mur- 
doch's Ed.  of  Moshcim,  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 

f  Mosh.  Vol.  1.  p.  386.  "These  monks  contributed  much,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  cause,  to  subvert  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  to  diminish  the 
fiuthority  of  the  bishops,  and  to  increase^  beyond  all  bouiids,  the  power  of  their 
patrons."     They  were  not  admitted  as  clergy  till  the  Yth  century. 
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reign  of  Justinian.  It  was  retained,  however,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church.  "They  Latinize  in  everything."  It  is 
said  that  Pope  Vitalianus  ordered  all  public  worship  to  be 
conducted  in  Latin  in  A.  D.  (jQ().  In  all  countries,  whether 
the  people  understand  it  or  not,  "mass,  prayers,  hymns,  litanies, 
canons,  decretals,  bulls,  are  conceived  in  Latin.  Women  pray 
in  Latin.  Nor  is  the  Scripture  read  in  any  other  language, 
under  Popery,  than  Latin." 

In  the  eighth  century,  by  tlie  gift  of  Pepin,  confirmed  by 
Charlemagne,  the  Roman  pontiff  began  to  wield  a  temporal  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  sword.'^" 

''  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  Popes  and  the  Carlovingian 
family,  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  hiBtory."t  "  Charlemagne  elected  the  Pope, 
and  was,  therefore,  supreme;  but  the  Pope  had  anointed 
Charlemagne,  and  was,  therefore,  supreme  also.":j:  They  natu- 
rally played  into  each  other's  hands;  "and  it  is  by  these  trans- 
actions between  the  Kings  of  France,  and  the  Popes,  that  this 
period  of  history  is  tx)rever  rendered  memorable  to  the  nations 
of  Europe."  ||  Tlie  slow  and  successive  steps  by  which  despotism 
advanced  to  its  meridian,  may  be  compared  with  the  course  of 
the  sun  ;  we  cannot  see  it  move,  but,  when  we  take  two  points 
of  time  a  little  distance  apart,  we  can  perceive  that  it  has 
moved. 

But  we  need  to  look,  also,  in  another  direction,  and  not  to 
confine  our  view  altogether  to  the  Papacy,  in  order  to  learn 
the  era  of  its  rise. 

There  were  seven  main  migrations  of  barbarians  into  the 
Western  empire,  from  about  100  B.  C.  to  568  A.  D.,  or  in  700 


*  Smith's  Lee.  p.  671. 

f  Gibbon,  Vol.  5,  p.  27. 

X  The  Pope  may  be  regarded  as  a  temporal  Prince  in  726,  when  made  the  head 
of  a  kind  of  a  Republic  at  Rome. 

II  Guizot,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  387,  speaking  of  the  Merovingians,  in  the  sixth  century, 
says :  "  The  Frank  Kings  are,  and  wish  to  remain,  Chiefs  of  Warriors — at  the  same 
time  they  take  advantage  of  their  barbaric  religious  descent.  *  *  They  call 
themselves,  and  make  the  clergy  call  them,  tJie  images  and  representatives  of  Ood 
upon  earthy 

14 
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years ;  not  that  these  inroads  then  ceased,  but  while  they  con- 
tinued on  to  the  tenth  century,  most  of  those  that  settled  down 
in  the  empire  had  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Tliese  tribes  were  mostly  German.  The  effect  of  their  devas- 
tations was  terrible.  The  historians  of  the  period  call  it  "  an 
inundation  ;"  "  a  dreadful  convulsion ;"  "a  memorable  crisis  of 
the  Western  World;"  "a  memorable  epoch ;"  "a  chaos ;"  "an 
entire  dissolution  of  society ;"  such  are  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  subject,  found  in  the  pages  of  Smith,  Gibbon, 
Taylor,  Eobertson,  Butler  and  Guizot. 

"  There  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  which 
presents  to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion 
thin  the  century  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Ern- 


» 


pire 

"  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  iipon  the  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy."    From 

com- 


A.  D.  395-571.  "  The  contemporary  authors  *  *  *  -s*- 
pare  the  ruin  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
earthquakes,  conflagrations  or  deluges,  the  most  formidable 
and  fatal  calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  con- 
ceive." 

"But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the 
destructive  progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  which  must 
strike  an  attentive  observer,  when  he  contemplates  the  total 
change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state  of  Europe  after 
it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquility,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Sixth  Century." 

"  K"ew  forms  of  Government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new 
dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries, 
were  everywhere  introduced."  "  In  the  obscurity  of  the 
chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we  must 
search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  policy  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe." 

Again,  llobertson  says,  "  the  first  eiFect  of  the  settlement  of 
the  barbarians  in  the  Empire  was  to  divide  those  nations  that 
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the  Roman  power  had  united.  Europe  was  broken  into  many 
separate  communities." 

Guizot  remarks,  "  that  the  Roman  Empire  struggled  against 
the  dissolution  which  was  working  within  it,  and  against  the 
barbarians  who  attacked  it  from  without.  But  *  *  *  in  the 
fourth  century,  all  the  ties  which  had  held  this  immense  body 
together,  seem  to  have  been  loosened  or  snapped." 

"The  Roman  Empire,  at  its  fall,  was  resolved  into  the 
elements  of  which  it  had  been  composed.*  "  The  remarkable 
crisis,  when  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  were  contending  for 
the  Empire  of  the  world,  should  be  well  comprehended  by 
the  student."  "  Wave  followed  wave  in  the  great  migration 
of  nations — a  movement  which  continued  to  roll  tumultu- 
ously  over  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire."    As  Milton  says  : 

"  A  multitude — which  the  populous  north 
Poured  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  8on« 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands ;" 

And  Thomson : 

A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus  pierced, 
Who  little  pleasure  knew,  and  feared  no  pain. 
Prolific   swarra'd.    They  once  relum'd  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind,  in  polished  slavery  sunk, 
Drove  martial  horde  on  horde,  with  dreadful  sweep, 
Resistless,  rushing  o'er  the  enfeebled  South, 
And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form." 

And  Gray,  quoted  by  Tytler : 

"  Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations,  from  afar, 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
And  where  the  deluge  burst,  f  with  sweeping  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods,  were  rolled  away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  of  the  Baltic  coast ; 


*  "  The  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history  of  mankind,'* 
Gibbon,  Vol.  VI,  p.  641.  "The  last  rude  shock  which  overthrew  the  crumbling 
edifice  of  the  Old  World's  grandeur  and  glory." — Procter. 

f  How  natural  for  these  authors  to  use  the  metaphor  in  Rev.  12 :  16.   • 
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The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields  ; 
With  grim  delight,  the  brood  of  Winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  blushing  rose, ' 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows." 

The  antlior  of  tlie  "History  of  Civilization"  is  ever  remind- 
ing us  of  the  "  great  crisis'^''  which  introduced  the  principles  of 
individualization  and  personal  independence ; — of  the  gi'eat 
changes  which  occurred  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  which  led  on  to  the  feudal  system,  in  which  "  society 
necessarily  fell  into  little  knots  and  divisions."* 

"Dissolved  like  Roman  society,  German  society  in  like 
manner  furnished  to  the  society  which  followed  it,  nothing  but 
wrecks."  "Society  never  dissolves  itself,  but  because  a  new 
society  is  fermenting  and  forming  in  its  bosom ;"  the  concealed 
icoi'h  is  there  going  on.,  whicli  tends  to  separate  its  elements,  in 
order  to  arrange  them  under  new  combinations." 

"  The  obscure  and  irregular  fermentation  of  the  wrecks  of 
former  society,  German  as  well  as  Roman,  and  the  first  labors 
of  their  transformation  into  the  elements  of  the  new  society, 
constituted  the  true  condition  of  Gaul,  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  and  this  is  the  only  character  we  can  assign 
it." 

"  This  is  the  character  of  the  dark  age  ;  it  was  a  chaos  of  all 
the  elements;  the  childliood  of  all  the  systems;  a  universal 
junible.,  in  which  even  strife  itself  was  neither  permanent  nor 
systematic." 

"Everything  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  from  the 
wandering  life  to  the  settled  life  ;  '^'  '^'  '^  during  this  transition 
all  was  confused,  local,  disordered."  "States  were  created, 
suppressed,  united  and  divided ;  no  Governments,  no  frontiers, 
no  nations;  a  general  jumble  of  situations,  principles,  events, 
races,  languages."     "Let  us  now  fix  the  limits  of  this  extraor- 


*  "  Here  we  have  the  feudal  system  oozing  at  last  out  of  the  bosom  of 
barbarism."  It  is  remarkable  how  often  Guizot,  in  Hist.  Civ.  Vol.  2,  Lees.  12,  13, 
&c.,  mentions  the  epoch,  "  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  century ;" — the  epoch  of  the 
formal  establishment  of  the  Papacy. 
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dinary  period.  Its  origin  is  strongly  defined — it  began  with 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  author  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  several  attempts  to  draw  European  society  from  the 
barbarous  state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  these  were  between 
the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries. 

"The  first  of  these  was  the  compilation  of  the  barbarian 
laws.  "^  *  Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries,  the  laws 
of  nearly  all  the  barbarous  nations  were  reduced  to  writing. 
*  "^  This  was  evidently  a  commencement  of  civilization— 
an  attempt  to  bring  society  under  the  authority  of  general  and 
fixed  principles." 

Let  us  stop  now  for  a  moment  and  see  where  we  are,  and 
what  we  have  established  from  the  pages  of  men  who  seem  to 
have  been  providentially  directed  to  record  facts  and  results 
exactly  illustrating  Scripture. 

We  see  the  old  Roman  Empire,  not  only  broken  up  into  ten 
parts.,  according  to  the  prophetic  symbols,  where  the  ten  toes  of 
the  image  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  beasts,  both  in  Daniel  and 
Revelation — Daniel  7:  16-24;  Rev.  17:  12,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  hierophantic  angels,  in  each  case 
"  are  ten  Kings  that  shall  arise ;" — hut  divided  up  indefinitely. 
]^or  do  we  think  that  this  previous  dissolution,  preparatory  to 
the  formation  of  ten  distinct  sovereignties,  is  excluded  from 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly 
express  language  of  the  angels.  "Tlie  number  ten  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  numerical  system,  and,  as  number 
is  employed  to  symbolize  being  in  general,  ten  must  denote  the 
complete  perfect  being ;  that  is,  a  number  of  particulars  neces- 
sarily connected  together  and  combined  into  one  whole ;  so 
that  ten  is  the  symbol  of  perfection  and  completeness  itself 
— a  determinate  whole,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting."  * 
There  was  a  multitude  of  causes  and  principles  of  division 
introduced  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  when  "society 
necessarily  fell  into  little  knots  and  divisions ;"  and  this  is  no 
doubt  included  in  the  scope  of  the  symbol  ;t  though,  in  general, 


*  Baehr  Symbolic  I,  p.  1*76.    Fairbairn  Typ.  Vol.  II,  p.  Y2. 
\  See  Guizot  His.  Civ.  Vol.  I,  p.  85. 
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after  the  commencement  of  civilization  and  the  re-construction 
of  society,  there  were  ten  kingdoms  formed  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  the  bounds  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  so  they  have 
continued  till  this  day. 

We  see  the  clay  mingled  with  the  iron  in  the  toes  of  the 
image,  when  the  liomans  and  barbarians  united  in  the  renova- 
tion of  society ;  as  if  the  extremities,  which  are  first  stricken 
with  death,  had  began  to  oxidize  and  decay  pre2:)aratory  to  the 
time  when  "the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver  and  the 
gold,"  should  become  "like  the  chaff  ^f  the  summer  threshing 
floor,"  and  the  wind  should  carry  them  away. 

We  see  the  sixth  head  of  the  seven-headed  monster  wounded 
to  death ;  if  not  in  other  cases,  at  least  by  the  sword  of  Odoa- 
cer  in  476,  by  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  in  493,  and 
in  554,  when  Italy  was  conquered  by  Narses,  and  made  a 
Province  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

And  we  see  by  comparing  Rev.  13 :  3,  with  verse  14,  that  it 
was  not  only  one  head  of  the  beast,  but  the  hea^'it  himself^  that 
was  wounded  with  the  sword.  He  is  destroyed  by  war.  "  The 
sword''^  points  to  the  instrument  of  the  mortal  wound.  And 
this  we  have  seen  was  the  case  with  what  the  beast  and  the 
symbolical  man  represented.  The  old  Babylonian  kingdom, 
the  head  of  gold,  lasted  seventy  years  from  B.  C.  606  to  536, 
the  natural  term  of  a  man's  life ;  but  now  the  image  is  com- 
plete, and  as  to  one  aspect  or  form  of  existence,  it  ends  and 
yields  to  something  else.  The  beast  undergoes  a  transforma- 
tion—A^  was  and  is  not,  and  yet  is.  Here,  then,  is  a  marked 
crisis.  The  form  is  changed,  the  spirit  is  there.  It  goes 
through  a  chrysalis,  and  the  same  principle  of  life  continues. 

Let  us  then  examine  this  point  where  the  Heathen  persecut- 
ing power  assumes  a  Christian  form : 

1.  Though  the  civil  Government  was  dissolved,  the  fragments 
remained.  The  Roman  laws  were  perpetuated.  A  most  singu- 
lar state  of  society  existed  for  a  time,  showing  the  mixture  of 
the  iron  and  the  clay,  when  "the  Romans  were  judged  by  the 
old  Roman  laws,  the  Franks  were  judged  by  the  Salian  or 
Ripuarian  code ;  in  short,  each  people  had  its  separate  laws, 
though  imited  under  the  same  Government,  and  dwelling 
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together  in  the  same  Territory."  This  was  in  the  sixth  century. 
And,  again,  Guizot  observes :  "  The  Visigoths,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century,  were  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Franks;  the  barbarous  law  and  the 
Roman  law  were  distinct,  each  nation  retained  its  own."  But, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  their  King  '•^ fused  the  i/wo  la/ws  into  one^ 
and  formally  abolished  the  Eoman  law,  642-652.  Tliere  was 
from  that  time  but  one  code  and  one  nation."  Here  is  the 
metamorphosis  going  on.  And,  further,  "the  fusion  of  the 
two  societies  becomes  more  general  and  profound,  and  in  this 
fusion,  in  proportion  as  it  was  brought  about,  the  Roman 
element^  whether  civil  or  religious^  dominated  more  and  more^'^ 

*'  Just  now  we  were  in  the  last  age  of  Roman  civilization, 
and  found  it  in  full  decline,  without  strength,  fertility  or  splen- 
dor— incapable,  as  it  were,  of  subsisting;  conquered  and  ruined 
by  barbarians.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  re-appears  powerful 
and  fertile,  it  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  institu- 
tions and  manners  which  associate  themselves  with  it:  it 
gradually  impresses  on  them  its  character — it  dominates  over 
and  transforms  its  conquerors."  * 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Roman  laws  passed  through  the  wreck 
and  chaos,  and  made  the  continuity  of  the  Empire.    They  made 


*  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  languages  of  the  barbarians,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  reduced  to  writing ;  they  wrote  their  laws  in  Latin  after  their  settlement 
in  the  Empire,  and  the  new  languages,  formed  by  mixture  with  Latin,  were  not 
written  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. — Guizot's  Hist.  Civ.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
191-202. 

*'  The  newly  formed  languages  were  hardly  made  use  of  in  writing,  Latin  being 
still  preserved  in  all  legal  instruments  and  public  correspondences ;  the  very  use  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  books,  was  forgotten." — Hallam  Mid.  Ages,  p.  459-642. 

Of  the  Alani  one  solitary  relic  has  been  preserved. — Die.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geo.  p. 
85. 

The  Goths  had  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century — 
the  most  ancient  specimen  of  the  written  Germanic  dialects  in  the  old  English 
black  letter.  But  they  have  left  little  trace  in  Western  Europe.  The  language  of 
the  Lombards  was  never  written,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  was — their  laws  were 
written  in  Latin. — Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Lombards. 

In  England,  in  1362,  the  pleas  in  Courts  of  Justice  were  in  English,  but  the 
record  was  in  Latin.  There  was  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  English  as  a  written 
language. — Hallam  p.  541. 
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the  connection  of  what  preceded  with  what  followed  the  great 
flood  of  barbarism  ;  so  that  while  the  Teutonic  races  predomi- 
nated, the  Roman  institutions  prevailed.  Thus  the  modern 
Governments  were  organized.  Exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  Romans  had  done,  in  their  conquests,  the  barbarians  found 
better  laws  and  manners  among  the  conquered  than  their  own, 
and  adopted  them. 

2.  Just  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  the  contents  of  it,  connected 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  so  the  Church  survived,  in  this 
instance,  the  general  wreck. '^  "Singular  phenomenon!  It 
was  at  the  very  time  that  the  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  and 
disappeared,  that  the  Christian  Church  rallied  and  definitely 
formed    herself.      Political  unity    perished — religious    unity 


arose 


5? 


"  To  us  the  Churcli,  in  the  fifth  century,  appears  as  an  organ- 
ized and  independent  society."  And,  "in  the  chaos  of  Church 
and  State"  that  followed,  tlie  spiritnal  encroached  more  and 
more  on  the  temporal  power,  so  that  by  the  time  the  ten  king- 
doms were  organized,  tlie  Clergy  had  assumed  immense  power, 
and  their  Chief  raised  his  head  above  them  all.  A  Theocracy 
Avas  set  up  as  a  successor  to  the  old  Enquire,  and  which  formed 
the  connecting  link  between  that  and  the  new  Germanic  Empire 
— which  it  claims  to  have  created  without  parting  with  any  of 
its  own  power — but,  while  it  retains  it  all,  keeps  this  new 
created  Enquire  subject  to  itself.  It  is  a  mere  image  or  shadow 
of  the  old  Empire.  Hear  what  a  Roman  writer  says:  "The 
Empire  having  been  overthrown,  unless  God  had  raised  up  the 
Pontificate,  Rome,  resuscitated  and  restored  by  none,  would 
have  become  uninhabitable.  *  '^  *  But,  in  the  Pontifi- 
cate it  revived^  as  with  a  second  birth,  its  Empire,  in  magnitude 
not  equal,  indeed,  to  the  old  Empire — -but  its  form  not  dis- 
similar— because  all  nations,  from  East  and  from  West,  venerate 


*  Religion  alone  made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  across  the  chaos,  and  has  linked  the 
two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civilization.". — 'Hallam  Middle  Ages  p.  461. 
"If  we  considered  in  its  entirety  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  modern 
Europe,  from  the  fifth  century  ui>  to  our  days,  we  should  find,  I  think,  that  the 
seventh  century  is  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  has  descended,  the  nadir  of  its 
course."— Guizot  His.  Civ.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  31. 
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the  Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they  before  observed  the  Em- 
perors."* 

Thus  we  find  a  great  convulsion  in  Europe,  a  great  era,  a 
memorable  epoch,  a  total  change,  at  about  the  time  that  our 
first  period  of  1260  years  should  terminate, — a  period  that 
measures  the  duration  of  a  series  of  civil  governments,  mostly 
heathen,  that  God  raised  up,  and  permitted  to  fill,  in  relation 
to  the  Church,  almost  the  place  of  the  theocratic  kings  that 
preceded  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  really  the  throne  of  the 
Messiah,  the  place  filled  by  him  in  the  tabernacle,  before  any 
visible  monarch  was  setup  as  a  vice-gerent  to  represent  His 
rights.  When  we  re^d  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  we  find 
the  kingdoms  represented  by  the  metals  set  up  by  ^'the  God  of 
heaven,"  just  as  is  the  kingdom  of  the  rock  that  is  to  succeed.f 
In  Jer.  27 :  5-8,  very  extensive  dominion  is  given  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  he  is  repeatedly  called  the  "  servant  of  the 
Lord."  So  in  Isa.  45  :  1,  Cyrus  is  expressly  called  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Hence,  in  Rev.  12 :  5,  the  man-child,  as  the  vice- 
gerent representative  of  Christ,  is  caught  up  to  the  throne  of 
God.  And  if  we  cannot  mark  the  exact  epoch  when  one  series 
ends,  and  another  begins,  like  it  in  some  respects,  but  different 
in  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Pagan  and  Christian  theocracy, 
usurping  not  only  the  kingly,  but  the  prophetic  and  priestly 
offices  of  Christ — the  reason  is,  that  one  gradually  slides  into 
the  other :  that  the  main,  living  principle  is  unchanged ;  the 
dragon  is  only  metamorphosed  into  a  lamb :  and  as  the 
whole  period  has  a  fixed  beginning  and  ending,  there  was  no 
need  of  such  a  break  as  was  when  the  series  began,  or  as 


*  Quoted  by  Barnes  on  Rev.  1'7 :  3. 

f  In  the  speech  of  Agrippa  to  the  Jews,  (Jos.  B.  J.  Bk,  II,,  Cap.  16.,  Sec.  4,) 
he  says,  "  What  remains,  therefore,  is  this,  that  you  have  recourse  to  Divine 
assistance ;  but  this  is  already  on  the  side  of  the  Romans :  for  it  is  impossible  that 
so  vast  an  Empire  should  be  settled  without  God's  Providence.  See  Rev.  17  :  17, — 
"  For  God  hath  put  in  their  hearts,"  &c.  Livy,  the  historian,  Bk.  I.  Sec.  4,  nearly 
contemporary  with  Josephus,  says,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  so  great 
a  city,  and  the  founding  of  an  Empire,  next  in  greatness  to  that  of  the  gods,  was 
owing  to  the  fates.  So,  I,  16,  "  Gcelestes  ita  velle  ut  m^a  Roma  caput  orbis 
terrarum  sit. 
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will  be  when  it  ends,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  theocracy  with 
Christ  at  the  head,  and  the  saints  take  the  kingdom.  For 
when  they  reign,  he  reigns.  Compare  Dan.  T  :  14,  with  verses 
23  and  25. 

The  period  makes  one  whole,  because  the  unity  of  idea  in 
the  image  of  four  metals,  and  the  last  beast  in  Kev  13:2,  cor- 
responding, in  one  aspect,  to  the  fourth  metal,  combines  the 
three  preceding  beasts  of  Daniel.*  And  it  is  on  account  of 
this  unity  and  identity,  and  the  same  principle  of  life  per- 
petuated, that  the  same  propiietic  title  continues;  it  was 
Babylon  at  first,  and  continues  so  to  the  end.f 

I^ow,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  time  of  a  part  of  this  whole 
Would  be  given,  and  the  other  part  not  indicated  in  some  way. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  first  period  of  1260  years,  from  ^the  time 
that  literal  Babylon  began  to  domineer  over  the  Jewish 
Church,  till  the  time  that  death  struck  the  extremities  of  the 
image  that  symbolized  that  tyrannical  Power :  and  the  beast 
that  represented  the  same  under  another  aspect,  was  wounded 
to  death  ;  but  when  life  was  again  infused  into  that  Image, 
and  that  deadly  wound  was  also  healed,  (See  Rev.  13 :  3,  5, 
12,  14,  16,)  the  time  when  spiritual  Babylon  sets  up  her 
authority  over  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  second  period  of 
1260  years^  to  extend  to  the  final  destruction  of  this  power, 
we  shall  have  one  round  complete  period :  each  will  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  other.  We  shall  have,  then,  the  time  of 
Babylon,  70  years:  Daniel's  70  weeks  70X7  years  :  the  whole 
period  before  us,  360X7,  or  2520  years.  J 


*  Comp.  Daniel  7  :  4-6,  12,  and  Rev.  13 :  2,  and  the  commentary  of  Ewald  on 
the  latter. 

f  The  name  alludes  to  the  original  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  from 
barbarian  inroads. 

"The  Celtic  gAve  place  in  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the 
general  employment  of  Latin,  and  even  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  acquired 
the  speech  of  their  enemies.  The  confnsion  or,  indeed,  the  obliteration  of  tongues, 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  collection,  within  the  Roman  Empire,  of  soldiers  or 
slaves,  from  nearly  evei  y  region  of  the  world." 

Smith's  Die.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.  p.  &83. 

%  In  Daniel  2 :  B7-44.  This  is  one  tinbroken  period.  So  7 :  3-9, 17-27,  Scarcely 
two  interpreters  agree  upon  the  same  epoch  for  the  rise  of  Popery. 
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THE    EARLY   PRESBYTERIAN    IMMiaRATION    INTO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.* 

"  The  parts  of  human  learning,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^'  have 
reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  memory,  Poesy  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  Philosophy  to  his  reason."  Our  own  individual 
history  is  invested  with  the  deepest  interest  to  each  of  us ;  and 
to  retrace  the  path  by  which  God  has  led  us  tliat  we  may  remem- 
ber His  faithfulness,  and  profit  by  our  own  success  and  failures, 
is  rewarded  with  the  richest  fruits  of  knowledge.  If  the  Church 
could  be  regarded  as  a  person,  possessing  one  unbroken  life  and 
one  uninterrupted  consciousness,  whose  memory  did  not  fail 
with  growing  years,  how  rich  would  the  stores  of  her  experi- 
ence become;  how  wise  would  she  be;  how  circumspect  and 
strong  with  each  revolving  century.  Instead  of  this  she  is  a 
community  of  persons,  themselves  dwelling  here  but  for  a  little 
season,  no  small  portion  of  their  lives  spent  in  becoming  men, 
and  no  small  portion  waning  away  in  the  decay  which  at  last 
is  completed  in  the  grave.  Yet  is  it  instructive  to  them,  in- 
structive to  us  to  survey  and  perpetuate  her  history,  whether, 
to  use  the  words  of  Bacon  again,  "she  be  fluctuant  as  the  ark  of 
Noah ;  or  moveable  as  the  ark  in  the  wildemesss ;  or  at  rest  as 
the  ark  in  the  temple :  the  state  of  the  Church  in  preparation, 
in  remove,  and  in  peace."  And  because  there  is  one  and  the 
same  God,  whose  plan  spans  all  duration,  and  the  laws  of  whose 
working  are  constant,  like  his  own  nature ;  in  the  past,  we  may 
often  behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  that  future  which  is  hastening  to 
meet  us.  For  all  our  present  purposes  the  Church  of  God  is 
a  person ;  she  is  incorporated  not  by  the  acts  of  any  human 


*A  Historical  Discourse  delivered  before  the  General  Assembly  at  New  Orleans, 
May  7th,  1858,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and 
now  published  at  its  request. 
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legislation,  but  by  lier  holy  and  divine  vocation  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Jesus,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  his  chosen  bride.  Hift- 
tory  is  her  memory.  Let  her  explore  its  treasures,  revive  the 
scenes  through  which  she  has  passed,  and  adore  that  Angel  of 
the  Covenant  who  has  been  her  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar,  through 
the  sea  and  the  desert,  to  every  land  of  rest  she  has  ever 
occupied. 

Our  own  has  been  pre-eminently  a  witnessing  and  a  wrestling 
Church.  She  was  so  in  the  Apostohc  period,  and  has  been,  from 
the  time  of  her  restoration  among  the  Alpine  Mountains  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  sunny  plains  of  France,  in  Holland 
wrested  from  the  sea,  among  the  hills  and  glens  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Ireland.  She  has  wrestled 
with  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
earth,  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  She  has 
borne  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Covenant,  and  raised  her  voice  of 
testimony  for  God's  truth  and  Christ's  kingly  crown,  both  as 
witness  and  martyr,  and  has  watered  the  soil  of  many  lands 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  In  her  struggles 
for  the  supreme  headship  of  Christ  over  his  own  body,  the 
Church,  she  has  wrought  out,  to  a  large  extent,  in  connection 
with  those  who  held  her  truth,  the  problem  of  individual  free- 
dom and  civil  liberty.  Her  traducers  are  indebted  to  her  more 
than  they  know,  for  constitutional  law,  representative  govern- 
ment and  freedom  from  oppression. 

The  Presbyterians  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  of 
Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  disciplined  in  the  fires  of  per- 
secution, and  tossed  by  the  waves  of  innumerable  calamities, 
guided  by  Christ,  their  King,  to  these  savage  wilds,  have  built 
here  their  altars  and  planted  their  institutions  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  we,  their  descendants,  are  handed  together  to 
cherish  their  memories,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  love 
of  truth  and  hatred  of  wrong  by  their  example.  Our  own 
history  cannot  be  truly  understood  till  we  understand  theirs. 
True  is  this  of  our  Church  at  large,  especially  true  of  every  por- 
tion of  it  planted  in  those  thirteen  States  occupying  the  Atlantic 
coast, — themselves  settled  by  direct  emigration  from  Europe, — 
which  wrought  out  the  problem  of  American  independence. 
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And  we  propose  to  consider  now  those  streams  of  Presbyterian 
emigration  which  flowed  into  one  of  these  States,  that  of  South 
Carolina,  within  whose  bounds  our  lot  is  casti 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
maintains  that  system  of  truth  advocated  by  Augustine  against 
Pelagius  and  his  disciples,  and  more  purely  set  forth  by  Zuingle 
and  Calvin  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  discipline  and 
order  which  re-appeared  in  the  post- Apostolic  period  among 
the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  more  fully  proclaimed  by  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  who,  how- 
over,  was  not  able  to  carry  it  forth  in  its  perfection  in  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland.  In  his  own  native  France,  and,  after  a  season, 
in  Scotland,  under  the  teachings  of  his  disciple,  Knox,  did  it 
reach  its  highest  existing  perfection.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
polity,  except  the  Papacy — that  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
Christ — in  which  the  Church  can  exhibit  an  outward  unity 
answering  to  its  real  oneness.  In  Independency  it  is  separated 
into  elemental  particles  without  cohesion ;  in  Prelacy  unity  is 
only  obtained  in  an  earthly  head,  who  professes  to  be  the  Yice- 
Gerent  of  Christ ;  in  Presbyterianism,  the  Church  is  a  unit,  its 
members  are  under  a  succession  of  courts  rising  one  above 
another,  and  these,  if  the  necessities  of  Christ's  kingdom  should 
ever  bo  require,  might  be  made  amenable  to  a  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  National  Synods  of  all  countries,  which  should  bind 
tqfgether,  in  a  visible  unity,  the  entire  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world. 

South  Carolina  has  been  called  "the  Home  of  the  Hugue- 
nots," and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  them  first  in  the  land  of  their 
origin.  France  was  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gospel  at  the 
period  of  the  K^formation.  Zuingle,  in  Switzerland,  began  to 
preach  the  truth  in  1516.  Luther  had  discovered  the  way  of 
peace,  and  preached  it,  earlier  than  this ;  but  his  first  public 
act,  the  nailing  of  his  theses  against  indulgences  to  the  door  of 
the  Church  at  Wittemberg,  was  on  the  31  st  of  October,  1517. 
But  before  1512,  says  D'Aubigne,  Lefevre  had  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — Luther's  "  doctrine  of  a 
standing  or  falling  church  " — in  the  midst  of  the  very  Sorbonne 
itself.    Farel  and  Olivetan  had  already  embraced  it  before 
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Zuingle  commenced  his  first  study  of  the  Bible,  and  while 
Luther  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  on  the  business  of  his  monas- 
tic order :  so  that,  as  Beza  claims,  if  there  was  priority  among 
the  nations  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  this  pri- 
ority is  due  to  France.*  Its  doctrines  took  possession  of  many 
minds  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  Tliey  found  adherents  in 
the  court  of  Francis  the  First:  they  won  the  gentle,  truth- 
loving  heart  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  the  king,  and 
subsequently  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  exerted  all  her  influence 
to  promote  their  progress  and  protect  their  professors.  Ber- 
quin,  "the  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"  Briconnet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  who,  however,  recanted;  Calvin,  a  young  student 
of  theology,  even  then  exhibiting,  in  all  he  did,  the  superiority 
of  his  genius ;  Beza,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  but 
became  an  eminent  Minister  of  Christ,  were  among  those 
who  embraced  them. 

Even  thus  early  did  this  portion  of  the  church  of  our 
fathers  receive  her  dreadful  baptism  of  blood.  There  were 
many  martyrdoms ;  and  in  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  two  and 
twenty  villages  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  4,000  of  the 
inhabitants  massacred,t  and  many,  whose  lives  were  spared, 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others  fled  to 
Oeneva  for  refuge.  Still  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
spread.  These  persecutions  themselves  gave  occasion  to  the 
noble  Institutes  of  Calvin,  written  to  make  known  the  doc- 
trines of  his  persecuted  brethren,:j:  which,  for  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence and  its  historic  importance,  we  have  restored  again 
to  its  place  as  a  text-book  in  theology.  Graspard  de  Coligny, 
Admiral  of  France,  a  noble  of  illustrious  name,  of  exalted 
character  and  great  abilities,  became  the  active  promoter  of 
the  Protestant  cause,  while  Anthony,  duke  of  Vendome  and 
titular  king  of  Navarre,  and  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  both  of 


•  D'Aubigne,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  III.,  Book  XII.  Theodore  DeBSze, 
Histoire  Eccl6siastique  des  Eglises  Reform^es  au  Royaume  de  France,  Tome  I, 
pp.  1-42. 

f  3,000,  Maimbourg,  Histoire  du  Calvlnisme,  Livre  2.  JRtie^Gterdesius  IV,  p.  160» 
€tseq.    Bfeze,  Livre  I,  p.  28-42.  V-— 

%  See  his  dedication  to  Francis  I,  Anno  1636. 
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the  royal  house  of  France,  lent  their  influence,  the  first  with 
that  wavering  purpose  which  ever  characterised  him,  and  the 
other  with  that  boldness,  and  daring,  adventurous  courage, 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  France,  to 
this  same  holy  cause.  And  thus  did  the  Presbyterian  faith 
rise  and  spread  itself  in  France,  so  that  from  the  year  1565, 
when  tlie  first  Protestant  Church  was  founded  at  Paris,  in  seven 
years'  time,  they  had  increased  to  2,140  congregations.  So 
great  were  their  numbers  in  Paris,  that  30,000  or  40,000  would 
assemble  for  worship  in  the  meadows  without  that  city,*  re- 
turning within  the  walls  in  open  day.  At  the  Yllth  National 
Synod  at  Rochelle,  in  1671,  at  which  Beza  presided  as  mode- 
rator, they  numbered  2,150  churches,  some  of  them  formed  in 
the  castles  of  the  nobles,  but  others  with  10,000  members,  most 
having  two  ministers,  and  some  of  the  largest  five  collegiate 
pastors. t  Their  polity  was,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  our  own. 
The  Anciens  or  Elders,  and  Deacons,  (Di acres,)  formed  the 
Consistory  or  Session,  or  the  Senate  of  the  Church  at  which  the 
pastor  was  to  preside ;  and  their  duties  were  ordered  as  in  our  own 
book  of  discipline.  Tlie  Colloquy  answered  to  our  Presbytery, 
the  Provincial  Synod  to  our  Synod,  the  National  Synod  to  our 
General  Assembly ;  and  the  trials  for  proposants  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  and  colleges 
were  much  the  same  as  have  ever  characterised  the  churches 
of  our  faith  in  all  lands.:]:  But  Presbytery  slept  on  no  bed  of 
roses  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  She  was  then  bearing  her, 
testimony  against  ?apal  corruptions  and  wrestling  for  the  truth. 
"I  returned,  and  behold  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressor  was  power,  and  they  had  no  comforter." 
Calvin  had  inculcated  on  them  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  the  powers  that  be,  since  they  were  ordained  of  God ;  even, 
says  he  in  his  Institutes,  "  if  they  were  inhumanly  harassed  by 


*  The  Pr6  aux  Clercs,  where  now  is  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.  This  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Protestants,  where  they  would  spend  their  Summer  evenings  in 
singing  Marot's  psalms,  and  in  friendly  conference. 

f  Smedley  1,  183.    Quick's  Synodicon,  Vol.  I,  p.  lis. 

:}:  Quick's  Synodicon  I,  p.  vi. — Iviii.  Aymon,  Synodes  Nationaux,  Tome  I. 
Beza,  I,  p.  109. 
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a  cruel  prince ;  if  they  were  rapaciously  plundered  by  an 
avaricious  or  luxurious  one."*  But  the  tide  of  persecution  was 
80  cruelly  turned  against  them  in  the  last  part  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I,  and  still  more  systematically  under  Henry  II,  that 
men  accustomed  to  arms,  and  bold  and  unshrinking  in  danger, 
sought  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  power  that  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God  which  had  been  so  tyrannically  denied  them.  Fre- 
quent were  the  conflicts  in  arms  with  their  cruel  oppressors, 
and  scanty  the  privileges  they  gained,  even  under  the  guidance 
of  the  brave  Coligny  and  the  Prince  Conde. 

As  they  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  truths  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, so  were  they  the  first  of  all  the  Protestants  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  this  American  Continent  to  find  an  asylum  from  oppres- 
sion ;  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  planting  here  the  institutions 
of  the  Grospel,  and  adding  a  New  "World  to  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. De  Coligny,  with  an  anxious  eye,  saw  the  increasing 
troubles  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  turned  to  the  project 
of  planting  colonies  in  America  as  places  of  refuge.  Nicho- 
las Durand  de  Yillegagnon,  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  Yice- 
Admiral  of  Brittany,  moved  rather  by  avarice  and  ambition 
than  by  any  virtuous  impulse,  oflfered,  in  1555,  to  plant  a  Protes- 
tant colony  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  to  people  the  country 
and  convert  tlie  heathen  nations.  He  represented  it  to  the 
king  as  an  enterprise  which  would  greatly  promote  the  com- 
merce of  France,  and,  by  these  representations,  obtained  the 
Royal  assent  and  the  means  necessary.  Care  was  taken  by 
Coligny,  whose  confidence  Durand  had  gained,  that  the  colony 
should  consist  of  a  large  majority  of  Protestants.  Durand 
wrote  back  for  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  and,  above  all,  for 
"two  discreet  and  active  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;"  and  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  his  success.  Calvin  and  the  Synod  of 
Geneva  manifested  great  interest  in  the  enterpriee,  and  sent 
out  two  clergymen.  Richer  and  Chartier,  as  missionaries.  But 
Durand  threw  off  the  disguise  he  had  assumed  to  obtain 
his  ends,  changed  his  conduct  towards  those  whom  he  had 
drawn  thither,  persecuted  them  according  to  the  edict  of 


♦Institutes  B.  IV,  c.  xx.  p.  29 
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France,  and  ordered  four  of  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Disheartened  at  these  events,  the  ministers,  and  many  of  their 
flock,  obtained  leave  to  return.  But  they  were  sent  home  in 
an  unseaworthy  vessel,  which  many  of  them  refused  to  enter. 
Those  who  entrusted  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements^ 
after  nearly  perishing  with  hunger,  from  the  deficiency  of  their 
naval  stores,  at  length  reached  the  coast  of  France,  and  delivered 
a  sealed  packet  to  the  nearest  magistrates,  which  Durand  had 
assured  them  would  secure  to  them  hospitable  treatment ;  but 
which  denounced  them  as  heretics,  and  commended  them  to 
the  secular  arm  that  they  might  be  destroyed.  Fortunately, 
the  magistrates  of  Hennebon,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  the 
place  where  they  touched,  were  of  their  own  faith,  and  revealed 
the  perfidy  of  Durand  to  the  miserable  fugitives.*  But  the  divine 
Nemesis  did  not  long  delay.  His  colony  which  remained  was 
attacked  and  expelled  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1565,  who  founded 
there  the  present  town  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil ; 
so  near  did  this  wealthy  kingdom  come  to  being  a  colony  of 
France,  and,  perhaps,  a  Protestant  rather  than  a  Papal 
country. 

Before  these  events  were  fully  known,  Coligny  sent  out  an- 
other band  of  emigrants,  under  Jean  Ribault,  in  two  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  with  a  company  of  veterans,  and  several  gentle- 
men, all  of  the  Huguenot  faith,  to  found  another  colony,  and  on 
our  own  shores.  They  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1562,  and  landed  in  the  St.  John's  river,  in  Florida,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  giving  it  the  name  of  May  river  on  this  account. 
Here  he  set  up  a  pillar  engraved  with  the  king's  arms,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king.  Thence  he 
sailed  northward  for  four  weeks,  till  he  came  to  a  deep  and 
spacious  bay,  forming  an  entrance  to  a  noble  river,  which  he 
called  Port  Royal,  "  one  of  the  tairest  and  greatest  havens  in 
the  world,"  as  he  says,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  he  gave 
it.  Here,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  he  erected  another 
pillar  similarly  engraved,  and  again  took  possession  of  the 


*B6ze,  Hist, 
vin,  II,  p.  360. 
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country  in  the  royal  name.  Here,  also,  lie  bnilt  a  fort  wliicli 
he  called  Fort  Charles,  the  traces  of  whose  entrenchments  are 
yet  seen  ;*  and  having  supplied  it  with  tools,  provisions,  and 
warlike  stores,  and  left  in  it  a  small  garrison  of  thirty  men, — 
gentlemen,  soldiers  and  mariners,  who  had  volunteered  to  re- 
main,— he  returned  to  report  to  Coligny  what  he  had  ac- 
complished, and  to  bring  out  other  colonists  to  people  a 
land  clothed  with  fertility  and  beauty.  Thus  was  planted 
by  the  Huguenots  of  France,  in  South  Carolina,  the  first 
Protestant  colony  in  America,  forty-live  years  before  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  and  fifty-eight  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock.  How  Ribault,  on  return- 
ing home,  found  France  involved  in  civil  war,  and  no  one  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  newly  planted  colony  ;  how  they, 
relying  upon  supplies  from  abroad,  took  no  measures,  by  culti- 
vating the  soil,  to  obtain  tliem ;  how  they  were  reduced  to 
&traits  and  became  dependent  on  the  friendly  Indians  for  sup- 
pHes;  how  dissension  arose  among  them,  and  their  commander 
was  put  to  death ;  how  they  at  length  constructed  the  first  vessel 
built  by  European  hands  on  this  continent,  and  after  dreadful 
hardships  at  sea,  reached  the  shores  of  Europe ;  how  Coligny 
fitted  out  a  new  expedition,  the  king  providing  three  armed 
vessels  for  the  enterprise,  the  command  of  it  being  given  to 
Laudoniere,  Coligny  having  advised  him  to  take  none  with 
him  who  were  not  of  his  own  religion;  how  ofiicers,  soldiers, 
mariners,  flocked  to  him,  and  he  left  with  a  picked  company, 
among  whom  were  many  young  men  of  ancient  and  noble 
families;  how,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1564,  he  entered  the  St. 
John's  river,  in  Florida,  which  was  regarded  by  the  French  as 
a  part  of  Carolina  or  New  France,  and  there  built  a  new  fort, 
Arx  Carolina^  and  how  troubles  and  dissensions  arose  among 
them  also ;  how,  in  the  following  year,  January,  1565,  Kibault 
again  sailed  with  four  vessels  and  a  large  company,  many  of 
them  with  their  wives  and  children,  seeking  that  freedom  in 
religion  which  was  denied  them  at  home ;  how  he  was  followed 
by  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Don  Pedro  Menendez,  who  landed  at 


*0n  Paris  Island,  below  Beaufort. — Riverii'  South  Carolina,  p.  62. 
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the  site  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  then  founded  by  him,  and 
who  had  orders  to  propagate  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  and 
destroy  all  heretics,— all  these  things  are  matters  of  history. 

The  disastrous  issue  is  well  known.  Ribault  placed  th« 
wonien  and  children  in  Fort  Carolina,  leaving  there  with 
Laudoniere  a  garrison  of  eighty  men,  only  twenty  of  whom 
were  effective,  and,  crowding  nearly  all  his  force  aboard 
the  few  ships  he  had,  resolved  to  attack  Menendez,  and 
deliver  Fort  Carolina  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy*  But 
while  lie  was  waiting  for  the  tide  to  favor,  a  etorm  arose 
and  drove  the  armament  of  Ribault  down  the  Florida  Gulfw 
Menendez  immediately  took  500  well  armed  men,  and  came 
on  Fort  Carolina  before  Laudoniere  knew  of  his  leaving 
St.  Augustine.  Tlie  Huguenot  settlement  had  been  doomed 
to  destruction  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  expedi- 
tion. There  were  zealous  Papists  enough  at  the  French 
Court  to  inform  their  Spanish  neiglibors  of  the  whole 
armament  and  expectations  of  the  Huguenot  colony.  And 
now,  before  his  attack  on  the  feeble  garrison,  his  men  were 
summoned  to  an  act  of  worship  of  the  most  high  God.  From 
their  bended  knees  they  rushed  to  immolate  their  victims.  The 
garrison,  after  a  short  defence,  was  forced  to  surrender.  So 
sudden,  however,  was  the  attack,  that  some  were  slain  in  their 
beds,  and  others  in  the  act  of  flight.  Women,  and  boys  under 
fifteen,  say  the  Spanish  writers,  were  spared ;  but  the  French 
speak  of  the  massacre  as  indiscriminate.  After  the  battle  was 
over,  the  living  and  dead  were  hung  alike  on  the  branches  of  one 
tree,  and  their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  heaven.  At 
the  root  of  the  tree,  Menendez  set  up  a  stone  with  the  inscrip' 
tion:  "I  do  not  do  this  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Luther- 
ans." Laudoniere,  and  twenty  more,  leaped  from  the  parapet^ 
and  escaped  to  the  woods,  and,  at  length,  on  board  some  small 
vessels  yet  in  the  stream.  Menendez  hastened  back  to  St. 
Augustine  with  a  part  of  his  force,  to  defend  it  against  Kibault, 
was  received  with  triumph,  and  with  chaunts  of  Te  Deum 
at  his  victory.  But  the  unfortunate  Ribault  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  attack  him.  His  vessels  were  dashed  in  pieces  on  the 
Florida  coast,  their  arms  and  a  supply  of  provisions  alone  being 
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saved.  Their  only  hope  was  to  thread  the  shore  and  reach  Fort 
Carohna,  of  whose  fate  they  were  not  aware.  The  first  party 
arrived  at  a  stream  about  twelve  miles  below  St.  Augustine, 
when  Menendez  heard  of  their  situation.  Negociations  were 
entered  into,  and  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Menendez  had 
them  brought  over  the  river  by  tens,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them,  and  marched  to  a  line  drawn  by  him  in  the  sand 
with  his  cane,  and  there  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  "  Seeing 
they  were  Lutherans,"  says  Mendoza,  the  priest,  "  the  general 
condemned  them  all  to  death."  After  some  days,  Ribault,  with 
the  rest  of  his  party,  were  met  at  the  same  stream  by  Menendez 
with  a  large  escort.  Negociations  were  entered  into,  and  the 
French  writers  tell  us  that  Menendez  promised  to  spare  their 
lives ;  that  the  promise  was  in  writing  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Ribault  and  his  followers 
advanced  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  taken  across,  ten 
at  a  time,  with  their  arms  pinioned.  Ribault  was  asked 
whether  they  were  Catholics  or  Lutherans.  He  replied,  "  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  of  the  new  religion."  Orders 
were  immediately  given  for  their  slaughter.  The  whole 
number  of  French,  men,  women  and  children,  slain  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  stated  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  by  the  widows, 
children  and  relations  of  the  victims,  to  have  been  more 
than  900.  The  Huguenots  plead  with  Menendez  that  their 
sovereigns  were  at  peace,  and  that  they  should  not  be  treated 
as  enemies.  He  replied,  "The  Catholic  French  are,  indeed, 
our  allies  and  friends ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  heretics.  With  these 
1  wage  a  war  of  extermination,  and  in  this  I  serve  both  mon- 
archs."  Though  the  knowledge  of  these  events  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  and  touched  the  national  honor, 
and  the  friends  of  these  murdered  men  approached  the  throne 
with  suppHcations,  the  court  looked  upon  the  whole  with 
perfect  apathy.  The  rumor  even  became  current  that  this 
infamous  perfidy  was  perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  the 
king.  Certain  it  is  that  no  remonstrance  was  ever  sent  to  the 
Spanish  court.* 


*  See  on  this  subject,  the  following  authorities :  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
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But  while  the  King  refused  to  redress  this  great  wrong,  the 
Chevalier  de  Gourgues,  a  gentleman  of  Gascony,  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  attached  to  the  Papal  faith,  roused  and  indignant 
at  the  apathy  of  the  court,  undertook  with  his  own  hand  to 
punish  the  enormous  perfidy.  By  the  sale  of  his  property,  and 
by  borrowing  from  his  friends,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  keep- 
ing his  purpose  secret  until  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Cuba. 
He  then  addressed  his  men,  told  them  of  the  great  wrong  which 
he  had  come  to  avenge,  and  roused  their  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Thence  he  sailed  for  Fort  Carolina.  He  found 
that  the  Spaniards  had  erected  three  forts  of  different  degrees 
of  strength.  Having  arranged  with  the  native  Indians,  who 
lent  their  assistance,  each  of  these  was  taken  in  succession. 
And  now  came  the  last  act  in  this  drama  of  retaliation. 
Gourgues  took  his  prisoners  to  the  place  where  the  com- 
panions of  Ribault  and  Laudoniere  had  been  hung,  reminded 
them  of  that  act  of  treachery,  and  that  he  had  come  to  avenge 
it,  and  hung  them  on  the  same  tree  on  which  his  own  country- 
men had  been  hung  by  Menendez,  leaving  behind  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  pine  plank,  "  I  did  not  do  this  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as 
to  infidels,  but  as  to  traitors,  thieves  and  murderers."  After 
demolishing  the  forts,  Gourgues  returned  to  France.  Instead  of 
being  rewarded  and  honored  by  his  own  government,  he  was 
persecuted  by  it.  Though  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  bent 
only  upon  revenging  the  wrong  done  to  Frenchmen,  and  to 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  France ;  he  had,  in  fact,  avenged  the 
wrong  of  those  persecuted  Huguenots  whom  his  government 
hated.     He  was  pursued,  too,  with  bitter  malice  by  Spain,  and 


par  Marc  Leacarbot,  Avocat  en  Parlement,  T6moin  Oculaire  d'une  Partie  des 
Glioses  ici  Recit6cs.  Trois.  Edition.  A  Paris,  MDCXVIIL,  pp.  40-225.— M6- 
moire,  par  Francisco  Lopez  Mendoza,  Chapelaine  de  I'Expedition  de  Pedro  Me- 
nendez de  Abiles,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  with  other  original 
narratives,  edited  by  H.  Ternaux.  Paris,  MDCCCXLI. — Hackluyt's  Voyages, 
III.,  pp.  300-360. — Sparks'  American  Biography,  Vol.  XVII ;  Life  of  John  Ribault, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted.  According  to  Mendoza,  who  learned  the  fact 
from  one  of  the  French  captives,  there  were  in  the  expedition  two  Protestant 
clergymen. — Ternaux  p.  214.  One  of  these  appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Robert,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  chaplain ;  the  other  was  Challeux,  whose  nar- 
rative is  found  in  Ternaux,  Comp.  Barcia,  en  sayo. 
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impoverished  by  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  he  had  fitted 
out.* 

Meanwhile,  the  aftairs  of  France  underwent  a  great  change. 
AVeary,  apparently,  of  civil  war,  peace  was  concluded  at  St. 
Germains  in  1570,  three  years  after  the  events  just  described, 
on  the  basis  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  suburbs  of  two  towns  in  each  pro- 
vince, restoration  of  confiscated  property,  and  the  possession  of 
four  cautionary  cities  for  two  years.  It  had  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  persecute  the  Huguenots.  Now,  all  is  flattery 
and  pretended  aifection.  A  marriage  was  projected  between 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Protestant  Prince,  and  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  King,  which  was  urged  by  tlie  King  upon  the 
Protestants  as  the  means  of  cementing  the  amity  between  the 
two  dissentient  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  apologized  for 
to  the  Pope  as  the  only  means  of  avenging  himself  on  his  and 
God's  enemies,  and  chastising  these  great  rebels.  The  facts  of 
this  consummate  treachery  are  all  well  known.  How  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  with  her  children,  were  drawn  to  Paris  to  be  present 
at  the  august  ceremony ;  how  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  in  spite 
of  many  warnings,  also  was  drawn  there  with  the  chief  nobility 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  friendship  by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
his  ancient  enemy ;  how  troops  were  introduced  into  the  city, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  Huguenots,  but,  in  truth,  for  another 
purpose ;  how  the  gentlemen  were  invited  to  gather  around  the 
hotel  of  Coligny  for  his  greater  security,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
varre was  advised  to  strengthen  himself  by  assembling  in  his 
apartments  the  gentlemen  attached  to  his  service.  These  prepa- 
rations, for  the  most  consummate  perfidy  that  is  found  on 
the  pages  of  history,  were  duly  made.  At  two  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  4tli  of  August,  1572,  the  church  bell  of  St. 
Germain's,  which  was  the  concerted  signal,  was  rung.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  attended  by  his  brother  and  other  gentlemen, 
went  to  Coligny 's  house,  which  was  broken  open,  the  Swiss 

*La  Reprinse  de  la  Florida. — Teruaux  I,  p.  301. 
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guards  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  were  killed,  and  the  hired  assassins 
of  Guise,  penetrating  to  the  chamber  of  the  Admiral,  put  him 
to  death,  and  threw  the  corpse  from  the  window  at  Guise's  feet, 
who  wiped  its  face  to  recognize  it,  spurned  it  with  his  foot,  and 
ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  oif.  Then  was  one  branch  of  our 
Presbyterian  Church  receiving  its  baptism  of  blood.  The  great 
bell  of  the  Louvre  rang,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  followed ; 
the  city  was  illuminated  by  numerous  lights  placed  in  the  win- 
dows, and  the  defencelessHuguenots  were  slain  as  they  rushed 
into  the  streets.  Armed  men,  and  priests  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  preceded  the  murderers, 
urging  them  to  spare  neither  relatives  nor  friends.  Wlien 
daylight  came,  headless  bodies  were  falling  from  the  windows, 
the  gateways  were  blocked  up  with  the  dead  and  dying,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  carcasses,  which  were  dragged  along 
the  pavement  to  the  river.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre  was 
itself  filled  with  blood.  The  Protestant  gentlemen  whom  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  advised  to 
assemble  around  their  persons,  were  called  forth  into  the 
court-yard,  one  by  one,  and  killed.  Most  died  without  com- 
plaining, others  appealed  to  the  public  faith,  and  the  promise 
of  the  king.  "  Great  God !"  they  cried,  "  be  the  defence  of 
the  oppressed!"  "Just  Judge!  avenge  this  perfidy."  For 
three  days,  and  to  some  extent  for  a  week,  the  massacre 
continued.  The  body  of  Coligny  was  tossed  into  a  stable, 
then  drawn  through  the  streets  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  then  drawn  out  and  hung  in  chains 
by  one  foot  from  the  gibbet  of  Montmorency,  where  it  was 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  King.  Even  the  ladies  of  the 
court  were  seen  to  descend  into  the  square  of  the  Louvre  to 
view  the  dead  bodies  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  cheerfully 
conversed  with  them  the  day  before,  which  they  did  with 
unfeeling  merriment  and  wanton  curiosity.  This  massacre 
was  repeated  in  other  cities  till  30,000,  or,  as  some  say, 
100,000  were  put  to  death.  Yet  at  Rome  there  were  great 
rejoicings.  The  Pope  went  in  grand  procession  and  per- 
formed high  mass.  A  Te  Deum,  was  sung,  and  a  medal 
struck,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Gregory  XIII,  and 
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on  the  other  the  Destroying  Angel  smiting  the  Protestants^ 
with  the  legend  JIuguenotorum  Strages^  15Y2.  And  so  ended 
all  efforts  of  the  French  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  what  is  now  these  Southern  States. 

^o  wonder  that  the  health  of  Charles  IX  declined  after  tlie 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  sleep  often  fled  from  his  eyes, 
and  his  nights  were  disturbed  by  horrid  dreams  of  the  blood, 
murder  and  perfidy  of  those  awful  scenes.  It  may  be  true,  as 
is  recorded,  that  blood  started  from  every  pore,  and  his  frame 
was  torn  with  strong  convulsions,  and  that  he  died  the  victim 
of  remorse  in  the  24:th  year  of  his  age  and  the  13th  of  his 
reign.  "The  wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days."  We 
should  deem  it  a  sad  thing  for  us  if  we  could  reckon  the  aver- 
age of  a  hundred  martyrs  in  this  hapj^y  country  to  every  Church. 
Yet  such  is  the  computation  made  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roy,*  a 
book  printed  in  the  year  1581,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  the 
Third,  in  reference  to  our  Presbyterian  ancestors  of  France. 
"  It  is  clear  as  noon-day,"  saj^s  the  writer,  "  that  the  sum  is  vastly 
more.  For  'tis  a  truth  incontestable,  that  there  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  Church  of  Caen  about  15  or  16,000;  from  the 
Church  of  Alancon,  5,000 ;  from  the  Clnirch  of  Paris  13,000 ; 
from  the  Church  of  Rheims  12,000 ;  from  the  Clmrcli  of  Troyes 
12,000  •,  from  the  Church  of  Sens  9,000  ;  from  the  Churcli  of 
Orleans  8,000 ;  from  the  Church  of  Angers  7,500 ;  from  the 
Church  of  Poictiers  12,000  persons!" 

For  100  years,  however,  after  the  sad  fate  of  Ribault  and  his 
companions,  the  territory  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was 
trodden  only  by  savage  feet. 

Meanwhile  great  events  were  passing  in  Europe,  in  which  our 
Presbyterian  ancestors,  in  the  various  countries  of  their  birth, 
were  actors  and  sufferers,  witnesses  and  martyrs.  In  France 
they  were  shut  up  in  their  strongholds  and  besieged.  Of  their 
deeds  of  valor ;  of  their  sufferings  by  famine  and  pestilence  in 
their  beleaguered  cities — how  in  Sanscerre,  for  instance,  as 
we  are  informed  by  De  Lery,  pastor  of  La  Charite,  who  was 
among  the  besieged,  the  skins  of  animals  macerated  in  water, 


*  Llv.  I.  pp,  274 — aVT,  quoted  m  Quick's  Synodicon,  Vol.  I.  pp.  59—60. 
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were  in  great  esteem  for  food,  and  parchments,  title  deeds,  and 
books  made  of  parchment,  contributed  to  sustain  life,  so  that 
literary  repasts,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  were  often  in- 
dulged in,  and  ^^  the  characters,  printed  or  manuscript,  could 
fitill  be  read  on  their  fricaseed  tripe  which  was  on  the  plate 
ready  to  be  eaten  ;"  how  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  was 
mingled  with  the  clangor  of  arms,  as  often  among  our  Scot- 
tish ancestors ;  how  at  the  battle  of  Yvry,  when  Henry  the 
IV  was  contending  for  his  crown,  be  harangued  his  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  an  army  double  in  number  to  his,  and  told 
them:  "If  you  lose  sight  of  your  standard,  bear  my  white 
plumes  in  view — they  will  ever  be  found  in  the  path  of  honor 
and  duty;"  how,  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
they  raised  the  118th  Psalm,  in  the  translation  of  Marot  and 
Beza,  and  then  knelt  down,  while  a  short  and  fervent  prayer 
was  offered;  how  the  younger  cavaliers  of  the  opposing  army 
construed  this  as  an  act  of  fear  and  cowardice,  till  an  officer, 
turning  to  the  G^eneral,  Joyeuse,  assured  him  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  desperate  battle;  how  D'Ancerres,  the  Minister, 
when  he  had  concluded  this  act  of  devotion,  assumed  the 
weapons  of  a  carnal  warfare,  drew  his  sword  and  mingled  with 
the  foremost  combatants,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  no  other 
defensive  armor  than  a  corselet,  as  an  example  to  his  flock ; 
how  Henry  exhibited  the  greatest  coolness  and  valor,  and  was 
ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  how  4O0  men  of  honorable 
birth,  and  3,000  soldiers,  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  victory  perched  on  the  Presbyterian  banners;  how  Henry 
afterwards,  perhaps  to  preserve  peace  in  his  dominion,  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  Rome,  but,  in  the  edict  of  Nantz,  pro- 
claimed liberty  of  conscience,  equal  civil  rights  and  eligibility 
to  ofi[ice,  to  his  former  friends,  and  how  this  edict  was  honor- 
ably observed  by  him  till  his  lamented  death  by  the  hand  of 
the  assassin, — these,  and  much  more,  can  history  tell. 

It  was  on  this  soil  of  France,  let  us  never  forget  it,  that  the 
Presbyterian  faith  sustained  its  severest  shock  of  conflict  with 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  to  which  it  was  then  opposed ;  and  that, 
though  overborne  at  last  by  tyranny  and  power,  and  driven 
forth  from  their  native  soil,  their  nobles  and  gentlemen  were, 
17 
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as  a  class,  without  fear  or  reproach,  and  among  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  France.  Their  adherents  among  the  people  were 
•  of  that  intelligent  middle  class,  the  artizans,  tradesmen,  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  who  are  the  hone  and  sinew,  and 
wealth  of  any  nation,  and  a  more  illustrious,  ahle  and  learned 
clergy  than  that  which  emhraces  the  name  of  Calvin,  Beza, 
Farel,  Viret,  Pictet,  Turretine,  Bochart,  Claude,  Drelincourt, 
Daille,  Saurin,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  any  church. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  another  country.  It  was  on  the  soil 
of  Scotland  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  chiefly  bore  her 
testimony  and  wrestled  unto  blood,  for  Christ's  Crown  and 
Covenant,  against  royal  tyranny  and  prelatical  domination. 
During  the  twenty-live  years  in  which  James  YI  reigned  over 
Scotland,  before  he  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  showed 
himself  as  great  a  tyrant  as  has  ever  cursed  a  people.  Possessed 
of  the  most  ridiculous  notions  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  he 
was  perpetually,  and  most  vexatiously,  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Kirk.  On  one  occasion  the  Mode- 
rator of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  dragged  from  his  chair, 
insulted,  beaten  and  cast  into  prison.  But  the  Church  was  firm 
to  her  trust.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was 
called,  and  a  solemn  remonstrance  drawn  up  and  adopted.  "In 
your  Highness'  person,"  said  they,  '^some  men  press  to  erect  a 
new  Popedom,  as  though  your  Majesty  could  not  be  full  king  and 
head  of  this  Commonwealth  unless  as  well  the  spiritual  as  tem- 
poral sword  be  put  in  your  Highness'  hands,  unless  Christ  be 
bereft  of  his  authority,  and  the  two  jurisdictions  confounded 
which  God  hath  divided,  which  directly  tendeth  to  the  wreck  of 
all  religion."  "  Who  dares  subscribe  to  these  treasonable 
articles  ?"  said  the  Earl  of  Arran,  when  they  were  presented  to 
the  King  in  Council.  "We  dare  !"  replied  Andrew  Melville, 
and  seizing  a  peti,  immediately  subscribed  them,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  commissioners. 

Melville  was  arraigned  for  these  and  other  declarations,  and 
fled  for  his  life.  These  conflicts,  for  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  became  more  and  more  severe,  and  many  clergy- 
men sought  safety  to  their  persons  in  the  neighboring  country 
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of  England.  The  Church  of  Scotland  stood  nobly,  amid  severe 
contendings  and  sufferings,  up  to  her  testimony  for  the  sole 
Headship  of  Christ.  Yet  she  made  common  cause  with  James 
against  those  schemes  entered  into  by  Popish  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  for  the  utter  extermination  of  Protestantism,  which, 
as  to  France,  reached  their  acme  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  as  to  England  and  Scotland  in  the  Spanish 
invasion.  These  distinguished  services  drew  forth  from  James 
his  famous  panegyric  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1590.  "  He  blessed  God  that  he  was 
born  in  such  time  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  Kirk,  the  sincerest  Kirk 
in  all  the  world.  The  Kirk"of  Geneva,"  says  he,  "  keepeth  Pash 
and  Yule.  What  have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  institution. 
As  for  our  neighbor  Kirk  in  England,  their  service  is  an  evil 
said  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the 
liftings.  I  charge  you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors, 
elders,  nobles,  gentlemen  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity, 
and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall 
maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  * 

Thus,  full  and  clear,  were  the  declarations  of  the  King,  un- 
der the  influence  of  probably  his  sincere  convictions,  united 
with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  assistance  and  loyalty  of 
the  Church  in  the  past  season  of  peril.  But  when,  in  1603,  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scot- 
land, England,  France  and  Ireland,  though  he  had  but  the 
year  before  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
the  Assembly,  vowed  "  that  he  would,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
live  and  die  in  the  religion  presently  professed  in  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  and  defend  it  against  all  adversaries,"  his  views  on 
the  polity  of  Christ's  Church  took  a  wondrous  change.  His 
maxim  at  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  more  than  once 
emphatically  pronounced,  was  "  no  Bishop,  no  King."  "  A 
Scot's  Presbytery"  said  he,  with  profane  levity,  "agrees  with 
monarchy  as  well  as  God  with  the  devil ;"  and  to  Dr.  Keynolds, 
who  represented  the  Puritan  party,  "  If  this  be  all  your  party 


*  Hetheringtan,  pp.  9S-94. 
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have  to  say,  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  harrie  them  out  of  the 
land,  or  else  do  worse."  * 

By  means  of  bribery,  treachery  and  persecutions,  by  raising 
sectional  jealousy  among  clergymen  themselres,  and  by  over- 
awing the  Assembly,  which  met  at  Perth,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  mandate,  the  King  and  his  adherents  partially  accom- 
plished their  object.  The  Five  Articles  of  Perth  authorized 
innovations  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
making  it'confonn  to  that  of  England,  and  were  the  precursors 
of  still  greater  innovations.  On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August, 
1621,  they  were  ratified  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  by  a 
small  majority — an  act  ominous  of  evil,  and  not  without 
singular  coincidences,  noted  at  the  time,  and  long  remembered 
in  Scotland.  "  The  morning,"  says  the  historian,  "  had  been  dark 
and  lowering,  and  clouds  piled  on  clouds,  gathered  over  the 
capital.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  rose,  to  touch  the  Acts  with 
the  royal  sceptre,  in  token  of  their  ratification,  a  keen  blue 
flash  of  forked  lightning  blazed  through  the  gloom,  followed 
by  another  and  another,  so  bright  as  to  blind  the  startled  and 
guilty  Parliament  in  the  act  of  consummating  their  deed. 
Three  terrific  peals  of  thunder  followed  in  quick  succession, 
hailstones  of  prodigious  magnitude  descended,  and  sheeted 
rains,  so  heavy  and  continued  as  to  detain  in  durance  the 
perpetrators  of  this  treason  against  the  King  of  Kings,  by 
sulyecting  His  Church  to  an  earthly  monarch.  This  disastrous 
day  was  known  for  long  years  in  Scotland  as  '  the  black 
Saturday,' — black  with  man's  guilt  and  the  frowns  of  Heaven."t 
"The  sword  is  now  put  into  your  hands,"  writes  the  King  to 
Spotswood,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  "goon,  therefore,  to 
use  it,  and  let  it  rest  no  longer,  till  ye  have  perfected  the 
service  entrusted  to  you."j: 

Tliree  years  after  these  events,  on  the  2Yth  of  March,  1626, 
James  I  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind  him,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  a  misgoverned  people,  a  country  harrassed  with  reli- 

*Neal  I,  p.  252  f  Hetherington  p.  126. 
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gious  differences,  and  with  party  feuds,  and  possessing  in 
active  operation  the  elements  of  change  and  revolution.  In 
Scotland  he  had  been  decent  in  conduct.  In  England,  "the 
land  of  promise,"  he  yielded  himself  up  to  luxury  and  licen- 
tiousness. His  language  was  often  obscene,  his  acts  indecent, 
his  speech  profane,  nor  was  he  free  from  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness. Two  acts  of  his  alone  remain  fruitful  in  good,  which, 
however,  were  not  of  his  own  original  suggestion.  One  was 
his  setting  on  foot  the  English  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  behalf  of  his  Puritan  brethren,  requested 
might  be  undertaken,  and  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Assembly  in  Scotland  two  years  before,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained by  him.*  The  other  was  his  project  of  colonizing  the 
northern  provinces  of  Ireland  with  a  Protestant  population, 
which  has  had  so  salutary  an  influence  on  Ireland  itself,  and 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  planting  of  Presbyterianism  in 
America,  and  especially  in  the  State  wc  here  represent. 

The  forty-five  years  intervening  between  the  death  of  James 
and  the  first  settlement  of  South  Carolina,  were  replete  with 
great  events.  Charles  I,  the  son  and  successor  of  James,  was 
not  wanting  in  intellectual  gifts  and  refined  culture.  In  his 
religious  belief  he  was  an  Arminian,  in  church  government  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Episcopacy,  and  in  private  life  unblem- 
ished; but,  as  a  King,  his  life  was  a  series  of  wretched  blunders. 
"He  had  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways," 
and  "  was  perfidious  from  constitution  and  habit,  and  on  prin- 
ciple also."  A  season  of  great  trial  was  now  approaching  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  prepare  her  for  it  her  Lord  and 
Head  poured  out  upon  her  his  gracious  spirit.  For  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  James'  death,  at  Irvin  and  Stewarton,  there 
was  what  Fuller  calls  "  a  great  spring-tide  of  the  Gospel,"  so 
that  "  like  a  spreading  moor-burn  the  power  of  godliness  did 

*  "  The  Scottish  divines  of  all  parties  adhered  to  the  Greneva  Bible,  until  about 
the  year  1640,  when  the  present  translation,  originally  designed  only  for  the 
English  Church,  and  too  partial  to  Prelacy,  was  at  length  silently  established  in 
general  use."  Memorial  for  the  Bible  Societies  in  Scotland,  p.  8Y,  (published 
anonymously,  but  written  by  Rev.  John  Lee,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  quoted  by  Reid, 
Ptes.  Ch.  of  Ireland,  I,  p.  289.) 
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)m  one  place  to  another."  In  the  Kirk  of  Schotts,  in 
1630,  there  was  a  still  more  powerful  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
under  the  preaching  of  John  Livingston,  then  but  a  licentiate, 
and  but  17  years  of  age,  when  500  persons  experienced  con- 
version under  a  single  sermon. 

The  attempt  of  Charles  and  Archbishop  Laud  to  force  the 
English  service  on  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  story  of  the 
indignant  Jenny  Geddes  and  her  stool,  and  the  confusion, 
sorrow  and  lamentation,  throughout  Scotland,  which  tlie  tyran- 
nical and  ill-advised  attempt  produced,  are  well  known. 

The  people,  clergy  and  nobles,  rallied  in  behalf  of  an 
oppressed  Church,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should 
resume  and  renew  her  solemn  covenant  with  God.  The  scene  is 
equally  well  known  to  all  proficients  in  Scottish  history.  When 
in  the  Church  of  Grey  Friars,  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1638, 
after  prayer  by  Henderson,  and  an  address  by  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  Johnstone  unrolled  the  vast  parchment  which  was  to 
be  subscribed,  and  read  it  aloud,  it  was  a  critical  moment  in 
Scotland's  history,  and  in  ours.  It  was  a  moment  of  deep  and 
solemn  stillness,  when  all  felt  themselves  in  the  dread  presence 
of  that  God  to  whom  they  were  all  about  to  renew  their  alle- 
giance. At  length  the  aged  and  venerable  Earl  of  Sutherland 
stepped  forward,  and  with  great  solemnity,  and  a  hand  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  subscribed  Scotland's  covenant  with  God. 
Name  after  name  followed,  till  the  entire  congregation  w^ithin 
had  subscribed  it.  The  roll  was  then  taken  to  the  church-yard, 
spread  upon  a  tombstone,  and  subscribed  by  the  assembled 
multitude.  The  emotion  deepened  every  moment.  Some  wept, 
some  broke  forth  in  exultation,  some  added,  after  their  names, 
till  death ;  some  opened  a  vein  and  subscribed  it  with  their 
own  blood, — sad  prophecy  of  what  was  to  come  !  As  the 
space  on  the  parchment  became  less,  many  wrote  their  names 
in  a  more  contracted  form,  others  subscribed  with  their  initials, 
till  not  a  spot  was  left.  ''Again,"  says  the  historian,  "they 
paused.  The  nation  had  formed  a  covenant  in  ancient  days, 
and  violated  it.  What  if  they  should  prove  faithless  too  I 
With  heartfelt  groans,  and  flowing  tears,  they  lifted  up  their 
right  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  God  to  witness,  in  solemn 
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adjuration,  that  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord  in 
everlasting  COYENANT,  which  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

Thus  "the  first  performance  of  the  foreign  ceremonies  pro- 
duced a  riot :  the  riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution."  The  King 
despatched  a  fleet  to  Scotland,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  coerce  his  ancient  dominion.  The  Lords  of  the  Cove- 
nant were  ready  for  him.  They  encamped  an  army  on  Dunse 
Law,  a  conical  hill,  in  sight  of  the  royal  forces,  and  about  six 
miles  distant.  In  a  few  days  it  numbered  24,000.  The  hill 
bristled  with  field-pieces.  The  regiments  were  encamped,  each 
in  its  own  cluster,  around  the  sides.  At  the  teflf  door  of  each 
captain,  a  banner  staff  was  planted,  from  which  floated  the 
Scottish  colors,  displaying  also  the  inscription,  in  letters  of 
gold:  "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant!"  Regularly  as 
morning  dawned,  or  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  the 
beat  of  drum  or  clangor  of  trumpet  summoned  each  regiment 
to  their  worship,  which  was  conducted  mostly  by  the  same 
pastors  who  ministered  to  them  at  home.  Even  a  Balaam 
might  have  said,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob  !  and 
thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !"  Before  such  a  host  Charles 
recoiled,  and  negociated,  with  his  accustomed  perfidy. 

These  attempts,  and  this  resistance,  was  the  beginning  of 
English  and  American  liberty.  The  King  could  not  carry  out 
his  measures  without  an  army — nor  have  an  army  without 
treasure — nor  impose  taxes  contrary  to  law  any  longer.  It 
became  necessary  to  summon  a  Parliament.  On  ^November,  3d 
1640,  met  at  his  summons,  the  Long  Parliament,  so  famous  in 
English  history — so  much  reviled  and  ridiculed — but  which,  in 
spite  of  its  minor  errors  in  judgment,  has  laid  so  widely  the 
foundations  of  British  freedom. 

This  Parliament  called  the  Westminister  Assembly,  which 
met  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1643,  and  during  the  1,163  sessions  of 
this  venerable  body,  through  a  period  of  five  years^  six  months 
and  twenty-two  days,  were  framed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Cate- 
chisms and  form  of  Government — under  whose  provisions  we 
are  here  assembj^^  this  day — which  constitute  the  Church  sym- 
bols of-BcTmany  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
whose  doctrinal  articles  are  the  bond  of  union  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  of  the  larger  portion  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
who  worship  God  in  the  English  tongne. 

Of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  was  the  hasis  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  at  this  time,  of  the 
contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  while  these  docu- 
ments of  our  Church  were  maturing,  until  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  Parliament  by  the  army  they  had  called  into 
existence,  who  arraigned  the  King  for  high  treason  against  his 
country,  and  on  January  30, 1648,  put  him  to  death ;  of  the 
adoption  of  the  TV^estminister  Confession  as  to  its  doctrinal 
articles  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  of  their  introducing  an 
Erastian  element  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church  by  making 
an  appeal  lie  from  every  Presbytery  to  Commissioners  Q>i  Par- 
liament appointed  in  every  province,  and  from  the  National 
Assembly  to  Parliament  itself,  and  by  making  an  Assembly 
legal  only  when  summoned  by  Parliament,  against  which  the 
Presbyterians  loudly  exclaimed  as  derogatory  to  the  Supreme 
Headship  of  Christ  over  his  Church ;  of  the  important,  and  in 
many  respects,  glorious  period  of  the  Commonwealth  under 
Cromwell,  when  the  name  of  England  struck  the  tyrant  and 
persecutor  with  dread,  and  filled  Grod's  people  with  joy,  even 
on  the  Alpine  Moim tains  of  Piedmont ;  of  the  partial  estab- 
lishment of  Presbytery  in  England;  of  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II  as  King  by  the  Scotch,  who,  although  they  delivered 
the  person  of  Charles  I  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  con- 
sented not  unto  his  death ;  of  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army 
at  Dunbar,  and  afterwards  at  "Worcester  by  Cromwell ;  of  the 
flight  of  Charles,  and  his  hair-breadth  escapes  until  he  found 
refuge  in  France  ;  of  his  recall  by  a  new  Parliament,  and  his 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  people  ;  of  all  these  thickly 
coming  events  attended  with  such  important  issues,  history 
must  speak. 

But,  although  the  King  was  invited  back,  not  only  by  Par- 
liament, but  by  the  leading  clerg3rmen  who  dissented  from  the 
Prelatical  Church,  his  return  was  the  signal  for  the  most  bitter 
persecutions.  The  old  ecclesiastical  polity  was  revived,  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  English  liturgy 
was  necessary  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  Episcopal  ordina- 
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tion  to  ecclesiastical  office.  More  than  2,000  Ministers  of  the 
English  Church,  mostly  Presbyterians,  were  ejected  from  their 
churches  and  deprived  of  their  livings  in  one  day,  and  all  who 
were  destitute  of  private  property  were  reduced  to  the 
extremest  sufferings  and  want.*  They  were  forbidden  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  their  former  charges,  and  it  was  made  a 
crime  to  attend  their  worship,  of  which  the  punishments  were 
fines,  imprisonments  and  banishment.  A  traveller  from  a 
foreign  country  would  have  supposed  that  these  men  so  treated 
were  persons  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  who  deserved  to  be 
hunted  and  exterminated  as  wild  beasts.  Yet  they  were  the 
men  who  were  active  in  the  restoration  of  the  perfidious  house 
of  Stuart,  whose  representative,  the  second  Charles,  had 
pledged  himself  to  them ;  but,  once  in  power,  had  turned  upon 
them  the  horrors  of  a  bitter  persecution.  Of  their  true  char- 
acter one  may  judge  when  the  iialnes  of  Calamy,  Bates,  Owen, 
Howe  and  Baxter,  are  mentioned  as  examples,  though  illus- 
trious ones,  of  the  remainder  of  their  persecuted  brethren. 
Bishop  Burnet  and  John  Locke  have  given  their  testimony  to 
their  learning,  ability  and  worth.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  70,000  families  were  ruined  in  England  itself,  of 
whom  about  8,000  persons  died  in  prison.  The  majority  of 
these  were  of  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

It  was  in  the  year  1670,  while  these  persecutions  were  rife, 
that  the  first  colonists  who  permanently  occupied  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  arrived  upon  its  coast.  They  sailed  from  Eng^ 
land  in  the  month  of  January,  arrived  at  the  Bermudas  in 
February,  landed  at  Port  Eoyal,  the  scene  of  Ribault's  first 
colony, for  which  they  were  destined;  but  in  the  month  of  April 
removed  to  the  Western  bank  of  the  Ashley  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  and  commenced  the 
settlement  of  old  CharlestoWn.  They  had  subscribed  the 
celebrated  constitutions  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  South  Carolina,  by  John  Locke,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  which  granted  them  the 


*  £8  or  £9  per  annum  was  all  which  the  united  industry  of  some  of  these 
families  could  gather  for  their  support.  ' 
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utmost  freedom  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions — 
a  freedom  wMch  the  proprietors  songht  afterwards  to  ahridge. 
The  large  majority  were  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  under  their  charter,  immediately  organized  a  free  and 
repubhcan  government,  that  was  utterly  unfriendly  to  the 
aristocratical  element  which  the  constitutions  of  Locke  vainly 
sought  to  introduce.  Surrounded  by  savage  foes,  almost  like 
the  Jews  when  Jerusalem  was  to  be  re-built,  they  wrought  with 
their  weapons  in  one  hand  and  their  implements  of  labor  in 
the  other,  vigilant  in  defence,  yet  industrious  in  their  pursuits. 
The  reservation  of  a  Church  site  in  their  little  town  plot, 
showed  that  the  institutions  of  religion  were  not  quite  forgot- 
ten. Suffering  on  the  Old  Continent  for  conscience  sake,  and 
removing  to  this  to  escape  persecution,  they  could  not  be  un- 
mindful of  their  former  faith.  So  far  as  we  know,  their  religious 
observances  were  private  and  domestic,  rather  than  social  and 
public,  and  their  contest  with  the  wild  nature  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  their  anxieties  and  many  cares  for  the 
meat  which  perishes,  may  have  led  them  proportionably  to 
neglect  that  which  endureth  forever.  Yet  the  fundamental 
constitutions  of  Locke  declared  that  "no  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  freeman  in  Carolina,  or  to  have  any  habitation 
or  estate  within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly  worshiped ;"  nor  could  any 
person  above  17  years  of  age  have  the  protection  of  law,  or  be 
capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  who  should  not  be  a 
member  of  some  church  or  religious  profession,  which  provi- 
sions, had  they  been  wise,  would  seem  to  mark  this  colony  as 
peculiarly  religious.  The  next  year  brought  other  colonists  from 
England,  and  emigrants  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Kew  Bel- 
gium, afterwards  New  York,  who  were  soon  joined  by  others 
from  Holland,  and  the  next  year  by  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who  stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
French  Huguenots  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  new 
colony,  and  in  1680  a  large  number  were  sent  out  by  Charles 
II  in  two  public  vessels. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  second  decennium  of  Carolina's  history, 
great  events  were  occurring,  which  had  a  potent  influence 
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on  this  as  well  as  other  colonies  of  these  United  States. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  was  abroad  in  the  countries  from 
which  our  population  was  derived.  The  miseries  endured  by 
the  dissenters  of  England,  and  their  dread  of  greater  sufferings 
in  the  prospect  of  a  Popish  successor  to  the  British  crown,  in 
the  person  of  James  II,  drove  many  to  these  shores.  Some  of 
these  were  men  of  good  fortune,  and  of  high  standing  in  society. 
One  of  them  was  Joseph  Blake,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Admiral 
of  that  name,  who  sat  in  the  English  Parliament  under  Cromwell, 
and,  as  a  naval  officer,  was  the  antagonist  of  the  Dutch  Admiral 
Yan  Tromp,  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  naval  history  of 
Great  Britain,  He  first  taught  English  ships  to  despise  castles 
on  shore,  and  first  infused  into  English  sailors  that  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  has  given  to  Old 
England  her  empire  over  the  seas.  Admiral  Blake  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  faith,  a  staunch  republican,  singularly  fearless,, 
straightforward,  upright  and  honest.  In  these  high  qualities 
his  less  illustrious  brother  shared.  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
person,  of  a  heroic  but  well  balanced  mind,  a  Presbyterian  of 
the  English  stamp,  sincere  in  his  religious  convictions  without 
bigotry.  The  remains  of  his  brother,  with  those  of  Cromwell's 
mother  and  daughter,  and  others,  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  had,  in  paltry  and  impotent  revenge,  been  exhumed, 
and  cast  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  Yard.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  escape  from  a  sovereign  who  had  shown  him- 
self a  perfidious  tyrant,  and  from  a  country  where  freedom  to 
worship  God  was  denied  him.  He  led  a  colony  of  Presbyteri- 
ans from  Somersetshire  in  1683,  who  became  incorporated  with 
the  early  settlers  of  Carolina.  About  the  same  time  they  were 
reinforced  by  an  emigration  from  Ireland,  under  the  guidance 
of  Ferguson,  which  mingled  with  the  other  inhabitants.  In  this 
same  year  the  majority  of  the  ministers  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Lagan  intimated  to  the  other  Presbyteries  of  Ireland,  their 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America,  on  account  of  "the  bitter 
persecutions  and  general  poverty,  their  great  straits,  and  the 
little  success  of  the  gospel."  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
that  Francis  Makemie  came  to  America,  who  has  been  called 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ever  in  the  British- American 
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colonie&,  which  is  not  the  fact,  since  he  himself  speaks  of 
another  who  had  preceded  him  at  Lynnhaven,  Ya.  He,  too, 
visited  South  Carolina  in  1683,  and  actnallj  sailed  from  Yir- 
ginia  in  1684,  with  the  design  of  settling  on  Ashley  River,  but 
was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  which  discouraged  him  in 
his  attempt,  and  so  the  new  colony  of  South  Carolina  lost 
those  services  of  this  most  active  and  resolute  minister,  which 
conduced  so  much  to  the  early  founding  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.* 

The  new  persecutions  in  Scotland  contributed  now  a  new 
element  to  the  population  of  the  infant  colony.  Clmrles  and 
Archbishop  Laud  had  undertaken  to  coerce  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land to  the  adoption  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  sincerest  portion  of 
them  had  been  driven  to  the  moors,  glens  and  hills,  for  the 
worship  of  God.  The  bloody  Claverhouse,  and  his  dragoons, 
had  been  let  loose  upon  them,  and  many  were  the  horrible 
murders  they  perpetrated.  Then  came  the  skirmish  at  Drum- 
clog,  when  the  worship  of  the  congregation  was  interrupted  by 
armed  troops,  and  so  sturdy  a  resistance  was  offered,  that 
Claverhouse  was  routed.  The  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge 
followed,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  were  defeated  in  a 
great  measure  by  their  own  divided  counsels.  Four  hundred 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  twelve  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  country  was  now  ravaged  by  military 
commissions ;  and,  if  any  one  would  not  condemn  the  rising  at 
Bothwell — if  any  had  attended  conventicles  or  baptisings  in  the 
field — if,  though  they  had  attended  at  the  Prelatical  Churches, 
their  wives  had  gone  elsewhere,  they  were  punished  by  impover- 
ishing fines,  by  imprisonment,  by  torture,  by  the  gag,  thumb- 
screws, and  the  boot,  by  banishment  to  the  plantations,  or  by 
death.  Neither  sex  were  spared.  Isabel  Alison  and  Mary 
Harvey  were  hung  for  hearing  Cargill  preach.  Margaret 
McLaughlin  and  Margaret  Wilson  were  fastened  to  stakes, 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  and  left  to  drown  by  the 
gradually  rising  tide.     1683  was  known  in  Scottish  history  as 


•  Reid  II,  p  426 ;  Webster,  Hist,  of  the  Pres.  Church  in  America,  p  297. 
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"  the  killing  time,"  so  mimeroiTS  and  bloody  were  these  execu- 
tions of  those  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  their  religious  faith. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  provide  an  asylum  for  those  per- 
secuted men  in  South  Carolina.  Several  Scotch  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  suffered  deeply  in  these  persecutions,  con- 
tracted for  an  entire  county  of  12,000  acres,  and  proposed  to 
settle  there  some  10,000  colonists  from  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  In  1683,  Lord  Cardross  conveyed  a  band  of  emigrants 
to  Port  Royal,  and  a  ship's  load  of  sufferers,  from  the  prisons, 
were  transported  at  the  same  time  to  these  distant  shores,  solely 
for  their  resistance  to  prelatical  and  religious  oppression.*  Lord 
Cardross  had  himself  been  a  sufferer :  the  royal  troops  had  been, 
for  a  long  time,  quartered  upon  him ;  he  had  been  heavily  fined 
because  Lady  Cardross  retained  a  Presbyterian  minister  as 
chaplain  in  her  house.  His-  house  had  been  broken  open,  his 
papers  seized,  and  the  chaplain.  Rev.  John  King,  taken  out  of 
the  house  and  afterwards  hung.  Lord  Cardross  founded  a 
town  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Beaufort,  which  he  called 
Stuart  Town,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Stuart — an  illustrious  name.  William  Dunlop,  then  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dunlop,  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  activity  of  mind, 
accompanied  him.  Even  at  an  early  age  he  had  obtained  a 
great  influence  with  the  Presbyterian  party.  This  influence 
was  increased  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah,  sister  of  Principal 
Carstairs,  a  name  dear  to  Scotland,  and  widely  honored  for 
his  shining  piety,  his  universal  and  polite  learning,  his  candor 
and  integrity,  all  of  which  qualities  could  not  save  him  from 
imprisonment  and  cruel  torture. 

This  William  Dunlop  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Pres- 
byterian Minister  ever  resident  in  South  Carolina.  Li  connec- 
tion with  Rev.  Robert  Wylie,  he  drew  up  the  Declaration,  which 


*  Their  treatment  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  them  over,  was  cruel 
in  the  extreme ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  so  many  of  them  as  could  not  pay  their 
passage,  were  sold  into  bondage  in  Carolina,  One  of  their  neighbors,  Elizabeth 
Liinning,  who  had  come  down  to  the  dock  to  bid  them  farewell,  was  forcibly 
seized  by  the  captain  and  transported  with  them,  and  only  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Colonial  Governor  in  the  port  of  Charleston. 
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it  was  hoped  would  be  adopted  by  the  army,  and  conveyed  it 
to  the  camp  at  Bothwell  on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  battle  ; 
and,  had  his  paper  been  put  forth,  it  would  have  announced  only 
those  very  principles  on  which  were  based  the  great  revolution 
of  1688,  which  brought  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  displaced 
the  perfidious  house  of  Stuart,  and  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  During  his  whole 
residence  in  America,  he  continued  deeply  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  but  was  extremely  useful  to  the  infant 
colony  at  Port  Royal,  not  only  performing  the  functions  of  his 
sacred  office,  but  acting  as  Major  of  Militia,  and  promoting,  in 
various  ways,  the  prosperity  and  security  of  his  place  of  refuge. 
When,  in  1690,  the  colony  of  Lord  Cardross  was  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  when  he  was  made 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  died  greatly 
lamented  in  March,  1700.* 

The  accession  of  James  II,  the  Popish  successor  of  Charles 
II,  for  a  season  but  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted 
Church.  *'He  hated  the  Puritan  sects,"  says  Macaulay,  "  with 
a  manifold  hatred,  theological  and  political,  hereditary  and 
personal."  "  He  who  had  expressed  just  indignation  when 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 
amused  himself  with  hearing  Covenanters  shriek,  and  seeing 
them  writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots. 
In  this  mood  he  became  king."  Under  him  Baxter  was  brow- 
beaten, abused  and  insulted  by  the  demoniacal  Jeffreys,  the 
most  iniquitous  of  judges,  who  converted  a  court  of  law  into  a 
tribunal  not  less  tyrannical  and  bloody,  and  far  less  decent 
than  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  invasion  of  Monmouth,  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  followed  by  the  most  san- 
guinary vengeance.    The   courts  held  immediately  after  by 


*  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Alexander — who  became  eminent  as  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  same  College — and  William,  who  filled  the  chair  of  Divinity  and 
Church  History  at  Edinburgh,  Cardross  himself  took  up  his  abode  in  Holland  and 
went  over  to  England  with  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  landed  at  Torbay  in 
1688.  His  death,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
occurred  in  1693.  For  the  preceding  facts,  see  Woodjrow,  Suflferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Vols  II,  III,  IV. 
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Jeffreys,  are  known  in  legal  history  as  "  the  bloody  assizes." 
"I  can  smell  a  Presbyterian,"  says  the  judicial  blackguard, 
"for  forty  miles."  "Show  me  a  Presbyterian,"  says  he  to  a 
witness,  "and  I  will  show  thee  a  lying  knave."  The  con- 
demned were  hung  in  irons,  or  hung,  drawn  and  quartered,  or 
banished  to  the  West  Indies,  being  purposely  sent  to  an  un- 
healthy climate  and  an  unsympathising  people. 

Meanwhile  in  France,  the  distressed  Huguenots  were  visited 
with  every  kind  of  indignity  and  suffering.  During  the  period  of 
their  toleration,  one  after  another  of  the  higher  nobles  had  de- 
serted their  cause.  The  inferior  nobles  had  followed,  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen  also  discovered  that  the  path  of  lucrative  and 
honorable  employment  was  only  to  be  found  and  Continued  by 
adopting  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  ruin  of  the  Protestants 
was  now  resolved  on,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  sad  to 
say,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  D'Aubigne,  the  famous  Hugue- 
not captain  and  soldier,  but  now  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIY, 
lent  all  her  influence  to  this  ignominious  cause.  "If  God  spares 
the  king,"  says  she,  "  there  will  be  only  one  religion  in  the 
kingdom."  *  Soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  Reformed,  and 
the  privacy  of  their  families  destroyed.  Children  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Church  of  Home  from  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  if  a  child,  by  the  terror  of  the  rod  or  the  offer  of  an 
orange,  could  be  brought  to  express  the  slightest  desire  to  join 
the  Romish  Church,  or  even  to  enter  its  place  of  worship ;  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  he  had  joined  in  prayer,  made  the  sign  of 
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*  By  special  decrees  many  of  the  houses  of  worship  were  closed,  and  ministers 
convicted  of  holding  unauthorised  assemblies  were  led,  by  the  public  executioner, 
with  a  rope  around  their  necks,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  In  1670,  school- 
masters were  forbidden  to  teach  the  children  of  Protestants  beyond  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1671,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  have  but  one 
school  or  teacher  in  any  place,  however  large.  Mixed  courts,  half  of  Protestants 
and  half  of  Roman  Catholics,  were  abolished,  and  the  accused  Huguenot  must  al- 
ways appear  before  tribunals  prejudiced  against  him.  A  fund  was  created  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Pelisson,  a  convert 
from  the  Huguenot  ranks,  who  bought  his  converts  for  six  livres  per  head ;  and 
the  "  miracles  of  Pelisson"  were  a  standing  jest  of  the  Court,  where  he  was  repre- 
sented to  be  less  learned,  but  more  persuasive,  than  Bossuet.  Protestant  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  nobility,  which,  perhaps  was,  in  some  instances,  but  re- 
cently conferred. 
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the  cross,  or  kissed  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  was  taken  away 
from  the  society  and  care  of  his  parents,  and  educated  in  the 
faith  of  Korae,  at  their  expense.  Churches  were  demohshed 
which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  the  dominant  faith. 
Greek,  Hehrew  and  Tlieology  were  successively  struck  off 
from  the  curriculum  of  instruction  in  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  Keformed  faith.  The  college  of  Sedan  was  destroyed  in 
1681,  that  of  Montauban  interdicted  in  1685,  and  that/of 
Saumur  suppressed.  At  length  the  soldiery  were  sent  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots.  As  they  entered 
the  houses  of  the  district  of  Poitou,  sword  in  hand,  they  would 
cry,  "Kill !  kill !"  to  frighten  the  women  and  children.  As  long 
as  there  were  money  or  valuables,  they  pillaged  them  of  all. 
Tliey  would  then  seize  them  by  the  hair,  and  drag  them  to 
church,  or  they  would  torture  them  at  slow  fires  by  roasting 
their  hands  or  feet.  They  would  break  their  arms  or  ribs  with 
blows,  or  burn  their  lips,  or  throw  them  into  dungeons  to  rot. 
In  the  Canton  of  Berne  these  "  booted  apostles,"  instructed  by 
their  leader,  would  keep  the  head  of  the  family,  and  other 
members  of  the  household  awake  by  noise  of  drums,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  maintain  an  erect  position,  pricking  them  with 
sharp  instruments,  pulling  them  about,  suspending  them  by 
cords,  blowing  tobacco  smoke  up  their  nostrils  till  they  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  would  promise  any  thing  to  escape 
from  their  complicated  tortures.  The  soldiers  offered  indig- 
nities to  the  women.  Then  officers  were  no  better.  "  Tliey 
spat  in  their  faces,  made  them  lie  down  on  burning  coals, 
forced  them  to  put  their  heads  in  ovens,  the  vapors  of 
which  were  enough  to  suffocate  them."  Their  study  was  to 
invent  tortures  which  should  be  painful  without  being 
mortal.  They  affirmed  that  everything  was  permitted  them 
by  the  order  of  their  superiors,  except  murder  and  rape. 
The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
nation  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.  Tlieir 
richly  furnished  houses  were  rifled,  and  their  stores,  filled 
with  goods,  plundered.  The  dragoons  made  their  horses  lie 
down  on  the  fine  linens  of  Holland,  and  stabled  them  in  the 
shops  of  the  merchants,  filled  with  bales  of  silk,  wool   and 
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cottonA  At  Bordeaux  some  were  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  tlie 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  retorts. 
The  miserable  victims  of  imprisonment  in  these  could  not  con- 
tinue standing,  lying  or  sitting.  They  were  let  down  into 
them  with  ropes,  and  drawn  up  daily  to  be  scourged.  Many, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  confinement,  came  forth  from  the  dun- 
geons of  Grenoble  without  either  hair  or  teeth.  At  Valance 
they  were  cast  into  deep  pits,  noisome  with  the  stench  of  the 
decaying  entrails  of  sheep.  These  combined  enormities  filled 
whole  communities  with  terror.  Many  feigned  conversion,  to 
escape  them.  News  was  constantly  borne  to  the  court  of 
Louis,  of  the  result  of  these  diabolical  cruelties.*  Madame  de 
Maintenon  writes  to  her  confessor,  "The  king  is  well;  every 
courier  brings  him  great  cause  for  joy :  news  of  conversions  by 
thousands."  At  length  he  gave  the  finishing  stroke,  as  he 
supposed,  to  the  French  Protestant  Church,  and  signed  at 
Fontainbleau,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1685,  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantz.  The  Protestant  temples  were  ordered  now 
to  be  demolished,  and  their  religious  worship,  both  private  and 
public,  was  prohibited.  The  ministers  were  to  leave  the 
country,  within  14  days,  on  pain  of  the  galleys.  The  people 
were  not  permitted  to  leave,  and  any  attempt  was  punished 
by  the  galleys  if  they  were  men,  and  imprisonment  if  women, 
and  by  confiscation  of  their  goods.  Refugees  were  to  return 
within  four  months,  and  if  they  did  not  so  return,  their  property 
was  to  be  confiscated.  The  day  the  Edict  was  registered,  the 
demolition  of  the  Church  at  Charenton,  built  by  the  architect 
Debrosse,  and  capable,  it  is  said,  of  containing  14,000  persons, 


*  Lonvois  writes :  *'  60,000  conversions  have  been  made  in  the  District  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  20,000  in  Montauban.  There  remains  only  10,000  religionists  in  the 
District  of  Bordeaux,  where,  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  were  150,000."  The  Duke 
of  Noaill63  announced  the  entire  conversion  of  Nismes,  UzSz,  Alais,  Villeneuve. 
"  The  most  considerable  men  of  Nismes,"  he  wrote,  "apostatised  in  the  church  the 
day  after  my  arrival."  Again,  he  writes,  "  the  number  of  religionists  in  this 
province  is  about  240,000 ;  and  when  I  asked  from  you  till  the  25th  of  next 
month  for  their  complete  conversion,  I  took  too  long  a  time ;  for  I  believe  that  will 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  month." 

19 
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was  begun  and  finished  in  ^^^  days.*  Other  churches,  where 
the  eloquence  of  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  France  had 
defended  the  truth,  and  called  men  to  repentance,  structures 
famous  for  their  magnitude  or  architectural  beauty,  were 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  temple  of  ^Nismes  was  soon 
*  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  was  long  marked  by  a  stone  in  the 
the  midst,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Here  is  the  House  of  God : 
Here  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven."f  Tlie  ministers  immediately 
left  the  kingdom,  in  haste,  not  knowing  whither  they  went. 
They  were  sometimes  detained  on  the  frontiers,  that  they  might 
be  prevented  from  escaping  within  the  appointed  time,  and  so 
be  doomed  to  the  galleys.  Multitudes  of  the  people  attempted 
their  escape,  were  arrested,  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  chained  for 
life  to  the  benches  on  which  they  ate  and  slept.  Among  these 
were  often  men  of  intelligence  and  of  illustrious  descent. :j: 
Many  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  Multitudesr 
notwithstanding  the  frontiers  were  guarded,  escaped  by  night 
or  in  the  day  time,  in  innumerable  disguises,  or  in  boats,  and 
every  kind  of  procurable  craft  by  sea.  ''  600,000,"  says  Yol- 
taire,  "fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis,  carrying  with  them 
their  riches,  their  industry,  and  their  implacable  hatred  against 
their  king."§ 
The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  France  were  crippled 


*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cotton  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  desecration.  "  The  sight 
of  the  vast  assemby,  there  convened,"  says  he,  "was  not  transporting;  but  the 
thought  of  such  numbers  being  devoted  to  banishment,  to  slavery,  and  to  the 
most  barbarous  deaths,  some  of  which  I  witnessed,  was  more  than  I  could  bear." 

•)•  "  The  Protestants,"  says  Weiss,  "  were  steeped  in  a  lethargy  of  grief.  They 
had  admired  Louis  XIV  as  the  greatest  king  of  the  age,  obstinately  believing 
in  his  good  faith,  his  wisdom,  and  his  humanity."  They  had  reposed,  also,  on  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Protestant  powers.  Every  illusion  ceased,  however,  when 
they  saw  fall,  even  to  the  last,  the  eight  hundred  temples  they  possessed."  Vol. 
I,  p.   102. 

X  See  lists  of  the  sufferers  in  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  figlises  du  Desert,  Appendix. 

§  Methods  of  Escape,  De  Felice,  p  415,  et  seq.  Southern  Lit  Gaz  ,  p  165  ;  and 
Zurich  Letter,  Weiss,  Vol  I,  pp  109,  110,  Comp,  also.  Browning's  Huguenots, 
and  Smedley. 
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by  the  departure  of  her  most  industrious  and  vahiable  citizens, 
and  her  arts  and  manufactures  transferred  to  those  countries 
where  the  persecuted  fugitives  found  refuge.  At  this  time, 
and  from  this  cause,  Carolina  received  many  valuable  citizens 
from  the  French  Huguenots,  who  brought  their  pastors  with 
them,  and  at  an  early  period  set  up  their  worship  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  Faith  and  Order.  The  sufferings  which 
they  underwent  in  escaping  from  their  own  coimtry  to  this, 
may  be  conceived  by  the  letter  of  Judith  Manigault  to  her 
brother  :  "  During  eight  months,"  she  says,  "  we  had  suffered 
from  the  contributions  and  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers,  with 
many  other  inconveniences.  We  resolved  on  quitting  France 
by  night,  leaving  the  soldiers  in  their  beds,  and  abandoning  the 
house  and  its  furniture.  We  continued  to  hide  ourselves  at 
Romans  in  Dauphiny,  for  two  days,  while  a  search  was  made 
for  us ;  but,  our  hostess  being  faithful,  did  not  betray  us.  We 
passed  on  to  Lyons,  to  Dijon,  to  Metz,  to  Treves,  to  Coblentz, 
to  Cologne,  to  Holland  and  to  England,  and  thence  to  Carolina." 
Of  the  hardships  she  endured,  of  the  disease,  pestilence,  famine, 
poverty  and  severe  labor,  she  graphically  speaks.*  Another, 
who  became  the  mother  of  an  important  family,  was  conveyed 
in  her  childhood  over  the  frontier  of  France  in  a  large  milk- 
can  in  the  pannier  of  a  beast  of  burden — for  the  parents  had 
assumed  the  guise  of  dairyman  and  dairy  maid,  as  if  going  to 
the  nearest  market  town  to  supply  milk  to  the  inhabitants  for 
their  morning  meal.f  A  few  refugees,  also  from  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  were  among  her  earlier  settlers.  And  the  ill-fated 
project  of  the  Scotch, 'which  had  dazzled  the  whole  nation,  of 
forming  a  I^ew  Caledonia  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  making 
it  the  transit  of  trade  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  was  the  noblest  project  since  the  days  of  Columbus,  and 
has  been  revived  in  this  our  day,  and  will  be  eventually  accom- 
plished, redounded  in  a  measure  of  good  to  the  interests  of 
Presbyterianism  in  South  Carolina.    In  this  project  the  Scotch 


*  Yet  her  son,  Gabriel,  became  wealthy  in  the  next  generation,  and  loaned 
220,000  dollars  to  the  American  Congress  to  carry  on  the  war  of  Independence, 
f  See  also  the  escape  of  La  Fontaine,  "Huguenot  Family,"  from  p.  Ill  to  p.  121. 
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nation  expended  1,000,000  of  dollars,  and  lost  2,000  men.   The 
nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  the  people,  the  royal  burghs  and 
the  universities,  subscribed  to  the  stock — young  women  threw 
their  little  fortunes  into  it,  and  widows  sold  their  jointures  to 
command  funds  for  the  same  purpose.     Six  ships  were  built  in 
Holland  of  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  1,200  men,  among  whom  were 
the  younger  sons  of  the  noble  and  ancient  families  in  Scotland, 
and  60  disbanded   officers,   who   carried    their  tenants  and 
retainers  with  them,  constituted  the  band  of  emigrants  which 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Leith,  amidst  the  tears,  prayers  and 
praises  of  their  excited  countrymen,  in  July,  1G98.    Two  Pres- 
Jljyterian  Ministers  accompanied  these  first  colonists,  Messrs. 
'  James  and  Scot,  one  of  whom  died  at  sea,  and  the  other  soon 
after  their  arrival.     King  William  ordered  all  Governors  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  to  refuse  aid  and  encouragement  to 
the  colony,  which  he  looked  upon  with  displeasure.     In  about 
eight  months  the   colonists,  worn .  with   sickness   and  want, 
abandoned  the  expedition ;  before  learning  of  which  the  Scotch 
sent  out  another  colony  of  1,300  men.     Three  Presbyterian 
Ministers  were  with  the  second  emigration,  who  were  ordered 
by  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  to  erect  forthwith, 
a  Presbytery  in  the  colony,  with  Moderator  and  Clerk,  to 
appoint  ruling  Elders  and  Deacons,  and  hold  regular  Kirk  Ses- 
sions.     These   Ministers   were    Alexander    Shields,    Francis 
Borland  and  Archibald  Stobo.     These  were  joined  by  Captain 
Campbell,  with  the  people  of  his  own  estate,  in  his  own  ship. 
They  efi'ected  their  landing  at  the  site  of  the  new  colony,  but 
the  Spaniards  came  upon  them  with  a  large  force,  to  whom, 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  they  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late in  March,  1700.     They  then  commenced  their  homeward 
voyage,  making  their  way  in  seven  vessels  to  the  nearer  British 
colonies.     Many  died  on  the  homeward  passage.     Two  students 
of  Theology,  who  had  joined  the  expedition,  died  at  Jamaica. 
The  Rising  Sun  was  their  largest  vessel — a  ship  of  60  guns. 
She  encountered  a  gale  off'  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  brought 
them  into  great  distress,  and  made  for  the  port  of  Charleston 
under  a  jury  mast;  and,  while  laying  off  Charleston  bar,  waiting 
to  lighten  the  vessel  that  she  might  be  got  into  port,  a  storm 
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arose,  in  which  she  went  to  pieces,  and  every  person  on  board 
perished.  Lieutenant  Graham,  Rev.  Mr.  Stobo  and  his  wife, 
with  several  others,  fifteen  in  all,  had  gone  up  to  town  in  the  ship's 
boat,  and  so  were  saved.  This  Mr.  Stobo  was  the  fourth  Min- 
ister of  the  Church  in  Charleston  in  which  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  Presbyterians  worshipped  together,  and  became  the 
founder  of  several  Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  the  other  settlements  of  Presbyterians  in  our  little  State, 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  who  came  chiefly  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  in  two  streams— the  one  by  direct  emigration  through 
the  port  of  Charleston,  the  other  through  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
Mountains  of  Virginia  and  the  Up-country  of  North  Carolina 
into  the  Upper  Districts  of  South  Carolina ;  of  the  emigi'ants  from 
Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate  of  Germany,  who,  though  chiefly 
of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  faith,  are  now  incorporated  with 
the  Lutherans ;  of  the  further  emigration  of  the  Huguenots ; 
of  the  stirring  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  soil  of 
Carolina  was  stained  with  fraternal  blood,  in  contests  between 
the  Royalists  and  Whigs,  beyond  any  other  State  in  this  Union, 
time  does  not  permit  us  specially  to  speak.*  Of  the  Huguenots 
and  the  Scotch-L'ish,  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  men  and 
women,  contended  on  the  side  of  liberty.  The  muster  rolls  of 
each  company  are  thick  with  the  names  of  Presbyterian  men,  and 
every  battle-field  on  Carolina's  soil  is  moistened  with  Presby- 
terian blood.  Several  of  the  ofiicers  who  fought  in  her  battles 
were  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,!  and  it  is  still  within  the 
memory  of  some  few  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
that  the  men  went  armed  to  church,  and  sentries  were  posted, 
and  marched  their  rounds  during  the  time  of  Divine  worship. 
The  men  of  our  Church  were  not  wanting  in  that  trying  period. 


*  Of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Scotch,  who  were  far  the  smaller  number,  for  the 
most  part,  though  not  all,  sided  with  the  king,  and  withdrew  with  the  British  forces. 

f  Generals  Morgan  and  Pickens,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens ;  Colonels  Campbell, 
Williams,  Cleveland,  Shelby  and  Sevier,  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain ;  Colonel 
Bratton  and  Major  Dickson,  at  Buck's  defeat.  Major  Morrow  and  Major  James 
were  Presbyterians ;  and  all,  we  believe,  except  Colonel  Campbell,  were,  or 
became  subsequently,  elders  in  the  Churchy 
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They  had  learned  to  understand  the  value  of  a  just  and 
regulated  liberty  in  their  contests  for  freedom  to  worship 
God,  with  tyrannical  Sovereigns,  and  persecuting  hierarchies, 
whether  of  England  or  Rome.  Her  church  polity  suggested 
to  her  the  beautiful  theory  of  a  representative  government 
and  confederated  States ;  and  if  she  learned,  on  European  shores, 
the  idea  of  "  a  Church  without  a  Bishop,"  she  has  finished  hei* 
lesson  on  these  shores  in  the  idea  of  "  a  State  without  a  King," 
and  a  Church  wholly  sundered  from  political  organizations.  As 
she  has  been  a  witnessing  Church  for  God's  truth,  she  lias  been  a 
witnessing  Church  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
freedom  of  worship,  and  the  language  of  her  frequent  and 
solemn  Covenants,  sometimes  signed  with  blood,  are  reiterated 
in  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  our 
Nation's  Independence. 

But  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  also,  at  times,  held 
those  who  were  unfaithful  to  her  own  engagements,  and  her 
testimony  lias  been  obscured  and  her  glory  has  departed. 
Truth  is  always  an  importation  from  heaven  to  the  human 
breast,  and  grows  as  an  exotic  there,  while  error  is  its  native 
growth.  In  all  countries  there  have  been  aberrations  from  the 
strict  path  of  orthodoxy,  into  the  regions  of  doubtful  specu- 
lation, Avhich,  however  attractive  to  human  reason,  have  been 
fraught  with  evil  more  or  less  disastrous  to  man's  salvation, 
and  more  or  less  offensive  to  Christ  our  Head.  Those  peculiar 
modifications  of  Calvinism  which,  in  New  England,  have  been 
called  Hopkinsianism,  and  Moderate  Calvinism,  were  long  before 
set  forth  by  some  of  the  Divines  of  Huguenot  France.  Armini- 
anism  arose  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Holland. 
Moderatism,  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  purity  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  arose  and  spread  its  blight 
over  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  its  latitudinarianism  and 
pretended  charity,  it  extended  the  ^gis  of  its  protection 
over  the  advocates  of  error,  tolerating,  for  a  long  time, 
Simpson,  its  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  his  Arminianism,  Pela- 
gianism  and  nascent  Socinianism,  giving  free  course  for  the 
spread  of  Neonomianism  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  condemning 
the  Marrow  Men  for  their  adherence  to  the  Marrow  of  Modern 
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Divinity — a  work  containing  a  few  unguarded  expressions,  but 
holding  forth  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  was  now 
re-published  by  Thomas  Boston ;  poisoning  the  minds  of  men* 
against  evangelical  religion;  becoming,  at  length,  as  Wither- 
spoon,  in  his  inimitable  characteristics  says,  exceeding  fierce  for 
moderation ;  imposing  ministers  upon  congregations  without 
their  consent,  and  in  spite  of  their  determined  opposition;  substi- 
tuting in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  a  cold,  legal  morality 
instead  of  the  warm  pulsations  of  spiritual  life  ;  restrained  with 
great  difficulty  from  abandoning  subscription  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  ;  invading  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  converting  the  Church  into  a  subor- 
dinate yet  civil  organization  ;  ruling,  however,  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  prohibiting  ministerial  communion  with  other  Pro- 
testant Evangelical  Churches,  and  so  denying  the  existence  of 
a  "  Church  Universal ;"  and  resisting,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  through  which  all  these  lamentable 
changes  took  place,  the  rising  spirit  of  Christian  missions.  In 
Switzerland  the  decadence  of  spiritual  religion,  and  the  growth 
of  Bationalism,  and  at  last  of  Socinianism,  was  even  more 
rapid  and  universal,  and  only  in  our  own  day  has  a  counter- 
revolution been  first  effected  through  the  influence  of  Haldane, 
and  now  through  D'Aubigne  and  his  associates.  In  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
latitudinarianism  crept  in.  The  innocency  of  error,  unless  it 
was  wilful,  was  maintained  by  a  great  portion  ;  and  the  Deity  of 
Christ  was  held  to  be  a  doctrine  not  essential  to  Christianity.  The 
errorists  refused  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  when 
pressed  by  the  orthodox,  and  the  Church  became  divided  into 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers.  Indeed,  strict  subscription 
to  the  Confession  was  discontinued,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
in  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
And  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  also  passed  through 
a  rapid  decline.  Beginning  with  Baxter,  who,  with  all  his 
piety,  had  a  proclivity  to  loose  theological  opinions,  and  never 
having  thoroughly  adopted  nor  carried  out  into  practice,  the 


e.  g.:  Of  the  poet  Burns,  and  others. 
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organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  and  Provincial  and  National  Synods,  and  with 
its  strict  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  rapidly 
declined  through  Baxterianism  to  Arminianism,  and  through  Ar- 
minianism  to  Arianism,  and  from  this  to  Socinianism,  and 
finally  almost  to  entire  extinction. 

These  things  are  sad  commentaries  on  the  proclivity  of  even 
the  best  and  noblest  communities  to  error,  and  solemn  warnings 
to  us  to  be  watchful  against  incipient  heresies,  and  to  require 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  the 
order  of  God's  house,  as  embodied  in  our  standards.  Our  fathers 
have  left  us  a  rich  heritage  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  testimony 
they  announced  should  be  by  us  clearly  uttered,  and  their 
wrestling  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  and,  as  connected* 
with  this,  for  civil  liberty,  be  imitated.  We  should  not,  in  our 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  peace,  become  tolerant  of  error,  and 
negligent  in  the  rule  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  for  God  has 
placed  us,  we  trust,  in  this  IN'ew  World,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
mighty  nation,  and  on  a  Continent  across  which  is  to  be  the 
path  of  commerce,  which  looks  towards  Europe  on  the  East,  and 
Asia  on  the  West,  that  we  may  do  our  full  share  in  filling  it 
with  education,  with  Heaven's  trutlx,  with  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  and  regard  to  law,  and  that  we  may  bear  forth 
to  nations,  now  benighted,  those  rich  blessings  which  our  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  government  brought  to  Geneva,  Prance, 
Holland,  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and  England,  in  their 
purest  and  most  heroic  days.  We  have  a  noble,  though,  by  the 
world,  a  despised  ancestry,  and  we  cannot  desire  to  transmit 
to  our  children  a  more  exalted  heritage  than  we  have  received 
from  them.  Let  us  revive  in  our  own  minds  the  memory  of 
their  suiferings,  their  heroic  deeds,  and  their  virtues,  and  by  our 
own  historic  labors  be  the  medium  through  which  a  clear  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  our  own  times,  and  those  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  us,  shall  be  handed  down  to  future  generations. 
Whether  our  own  country  continues  to  present  the  spectacle  of 
a  united,  prospering  people — ^which,  may  God  grant ! — or  is 
divided  into  many  and  rival  nations,  there  will  still  be  a  holy 
seed,  which  shall  be  the  substance  thereof,  to  bear  witness  to 
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the  truth,  and  wrestle  still  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant. 
Let  us  see  that  they  enjoy  a  full  and  truthful  record  of  the  past, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  our  heritage,  that  they  may  take  up 
the  song  of  Israel,  and  of  the  aged  Moses,  the  leader  of  Israel, 
and  say : 

"  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun, 

Who  rideth  upon  the  Heaven  in  thy  help, 

And  His  Excellency  on  the  sky. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge, 

And  underneath  thee  are  the  everlasting  arms : 

Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel! 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved 

By  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help, 

And  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency !" 
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1.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Explained.  By  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner, 
1858;  12mo.,  pp.  452  and  498. 

2.  The  Gospel  accordvng  to  Ma/rk  Explained.  By  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1858 ; 
12mo.,  pp.  444. 

The  Seminary  at  Princeton  is  yielding  constantly  valuable 
fruits  of  the  long-continued  labors  of  its  professors.  The 
volumes  of  commentary,  which  have  been  received  in  quick 
succession  from  the  pens  of  Drs.  Hodge  and  J.  A.  Alexander, 
are  acceptable  contributions  to  our  theological  literature,  and 
are  the  more  prized  because  they  are  known  to  be  the  mature 
result  of  the  study  of  years  bestowed  upon  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 
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If  any  men  ought  to  be  competent  interpreters  of  the  word  of 
God,  it  is  those  who  have  made  the  original  text  their  constant 
study ;  who  have  investigated  the  meaning  of  its  words  and 
phrases  again  and  again,  as  they  have  gone  over  them  with 
successive  classes,  using  all  the  means  of  information  which 
the  research  of  scholars,  ancient  and  modern,  has  supplied  to 
their  hand.  In  whatever  form  such  men  present  their  exe- 
getical  labors,  whether  in  the  more  critical  or  the  more  popular, 
whether  with  or  witho\;t  allusion  to  the  many  opinions  which 
others  have  maintained,  we  are  always  interested  in  the  judg- 
ments they  give,  and  while  we  know  that  tliese  are  not 
infallible  as  authority,  are  ready  to  accord  to  them  the  conside- 
ration which  is  due  them. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  of  the  IN^ew  Testament  on  which  he  should  write  his 
first  commentaries.  Tlie  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Second  Gospel 
have  been  less  frequently  the  subject  of  such  works  in  our 
own  language  than  the  other  historical  books.  The  first  is 
especially  interesting  to  us,  at  the  present  day,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  great  topic  of  Ecclesiology,  which  is  attracting  so 
much  attention;  and  the  materials  at  hand,  furnished  by 
Neander,  in  his  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Church  ;  by  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  in  their  work  on  the  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  by  Schrader ;  by  Baumgarten,  in  his 
Apostolical  History ;  by  Smith,  of  Jordanhill ;  and  by  Ols- 
hausen,  DeWette,  Meyer  and  Wieseler,  would  be  likely  to 
render  a  commentary  on  this  book,  by  such  a  hand,  rich  and 
suggestive.  The  Gospel  of  Mark — brief,  graphic  and  compre- 
hensive— presents  a  field  comparatively  untrodden.  Dr. 
Alexander  contends  for  the  "  individuality  and  independence  " 
of  Mark  as  a  writer,  and,  indeed,  for  the  independent  character 
of  each  of  the  Gospels.  We  have  always  regarded  him  as 
exceedingly  happy  in  those  general  views  he  has  given  of  the 
character  and  plan  of  those  books  of  Scripture  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  his  critical  labors.  He  informs  us  that 
after  the  first  chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  was  in 
type,  he  was  induced  to  re-commence  the  work  on  a  new 
plan,   in   hope  of  making  it  more   generally  useful.     This 
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accounts  for  "  the  prominence  given  to  the  English  version,  to 
the  exchision  of  the  Greek  text,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
detailed  reference  to  other  writers."  Experience  has,  no  donbtr 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  course  is  more  remunerative  to 
the  publishers,  and  secures  a  more  extensive  popularity  and 
usefulness  to  such  writings.  We  confess,  however,  our  par- 
tiality for  the  other  method.  The  Scriptures,  in  the  original 
languages,  are  our  rule  of  faith,  and,  to  the  scholar,  it  is 
both  more  instructive  and  interesting,  when  the  critical  process 
is  more  fully  presented  by  a  reference  to  the  original  text  and 
the  labors  of  others. 


3.  The  Power  of  Pra/yer^  illustrated  in  the  wonderful  dds- 
pla/i/s  of  Divine  Grace^  at  the  Fulton  St/reet  and  other 
Meetings  in  New  Yorh^  and  elsewhere^  in  1857  and  1858. 
By  Samuel  Iren^us  Prime.  Fifth  Edition.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner;  1869. 


This  volume  has  been  issued  from  the  press  but  a  few  months, 
and  has  already  reached  the  fifth  edition.  It  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  by  the  friends  of  Christ,  of  every  name,  as  a 
record  in  part 'of  the  wonderful  revival  of  the  power  of  religion 
during  the  past  year.  The  materials  were  furnished  chiefly 
by  Rev.  L.  G.  Bingham,  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
meetings  in  New  York  from  their  inception,  who  also  wrote 
several  of  the  chapters.  Drs.  Plumer  and  Murray  wrote 
another  portion.  The  whole  has  been  compiled  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  one  of  its  favorites,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prime.  "We 
trust  the  reader  will  share  in  the  blessed  influence  which  the 
writer  of  the  volume  seems  to  have  enjoyed  during  its  prepara- 
tion. "  Never, "  says  he,  "  was  my  own  mind  so  filled  with 
a/we  as  it  has  been  while  grouping  these  facts  into  consecutive 
pages  and  chapters.  Never  was  the  connection  between 
prayer  and  the  answer,  the  relation  of  the  Asker  to  the  Giver, 
so  revealed  to  me  as  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work." 
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4.  Discourses  on  the  Common  Topics  of  Christian  Faith  a/nd 
Practice.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner.  1858;  8vo.,  pp.  453. 

6.  Sermons  on  the  New  Life.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  Third 
Edition.    I^ew  York :  Charles  Scribner.     12rao.,  pp.  456. 

"We  are  happy  to  know  that  volumes  of  sermons  are  resum- 
ing their  place  among  the  religious  publications  of  the  day 
most  widely  sought  for.  How  much  the  fame  of  celebrated 
preachers,' as  Spurgeon  and  others,  has  contributed  to  this,  we 
are  not  informed.  ]N'o  small  portion  of  every  sermon  consists 
of  direct  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  he  who 
is  in  search  only  for  knowledge  would  sooner  go  to  writings 
of  a  more  didactic  character.  Minute  learning,  and  abstruse 
reasoning,  is  misplaced  in  discourses  designed  for  a  popular 
assembly.  But  those  commanding  truths  of  religion,  which 
nerve  the  hearts  of  men,  and  furnish  the  staple  of  all  Divine 
theology,  must  be  handled  by  every  preacher  ;  and  the  pastor 
who  makes  these  truths  the  study  of  his  life,  and  "  seeks  to  find 
out  acceptable  words,"  and  the  most  impressive  modes  of 
presenting  them  to  the  minds  of  men,  is  more  likely  to  clothe 
them  in  the  language  of  living  eloquence.  Barrow,  though  he 
occupied  a  mathematical  chair  in  an  English  University — in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  illustrious  pupil.  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton — caught  no  small  portion  of  that  flowing  eloquence,  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  from  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  which  he  had  read  in  his  earlier  days  in  the  Byzan- 
tine metropolis,  the  seat  of  that  preacher's  labors.  And 
William  Pitt  is  reported  to  have  made  the  sermons  of  Barrow 
(few  of  which  were  delivered  actually  to  any  audience)  his 
careful  study,  copying  them  out  with  his  own  hand,  and 
endeavoring  to  form  his  style  on  the  model  of  this  great 
sermonizer.  These  things  we  mention  to  redeem  the  sermon 
from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  in  the  esteem  of 
many. 

In  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Alexander  there  are  beauties  of  style. 
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terseness  and  directness  of  expression,  appropriate  imagery, 
and  depth  of  feeling,  which  make  them  attractive.  They  were 
all  delivered  in  the  city  of  IS^ew  York  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  are  now  sent  forth,  we  hope,  on  a  wider  ministry. 

The  discourses  of  Dr.  Bushnell  are  also  on  the  common 
topics  of  practical  religion,  but  in  a  wholly  different  vein. 
There  is  in  them  less  of  tenderness,  but  this  is  replaced  by  a 
masculine  vigor  of  style  and  striking  originality  of  expression. 
There  is  an  occasional  lifting  up  of  a  common  and  inelegant 
phrase  into  the  current  of  discourse — sometimes,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  effect, — and  a  venturesome  urging  of  an- 
alogous illustrations  of  the  supernatural  in  religion,  from  the 
realm  of  nature  and  providence,  one  of  which  we  note  as  a 
blemish ;  the  other,  unless  in  safe  hands,  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  ability  of  the  author  is  undoubted.  But  in  his  specula- 
tive writings  he  has  heretofore  wholly  disregarded  the  voice  of 
authority,  and  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  nothing  has  been 
settled  in  the  discussions  of  the  past.  There  are  some  traces  of 
the  same  spirit  in  these  otherwise  interesting  pages.  As  a 
minor  criticism,  we  remark  that  "the  power  of  an  endless  life" 
in  Heb.  vii:  16,  on  which  the  sixteenth  sermon  is  founded,  we 
conceive  to  be,  not  the  soul's  immortal  being  and  activity,  but 
the  power  of  the  Kedeemer's  own  indissoluble  life  and  priest- 
hood. 

These  two  volumes  of  sermons  are  from  men  of  different 
schools  of  theology,  of  different  but  allied  denominations,  and 
are  placed  by  us  together  under  the  same  notice,  simply 
because  received  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  publisher. 
It  is  instructive  to  all  who  are  themselves  preachers,  to  see  with 
what  truths  earnest  and  successful  pastors  have  fed  their  own 
flocks,  and  in  what  form  they  have  presented  them  to  others. 
The  preceding  publications  of  Charles  Scribner,  are  for  sale  at 
the  book  store  of  R.  L.  Bryan  of  this  city,  where  a  large  assort- 
ment of  books  in  the  various  departments  of  literature  may  be 
found. 
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6.  Tlie  Children  of  the  Churchy  and  Sealing  Ordinwnces.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  S21, 
Chestnut  Street ;  pp.  110, 16mo. 

This  is  an  article  re-published  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Princeton  Review.  It  presents  a  history  of  various  theories 
that  have  prevailed  amongst  the  various  parties  that  occupy 
the  ground  lying  between  the  Baptists  on  the  one  hand,  who 
deny  the  children  of  believers  any  place  whatever  in  the 
Church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Ritual  School,  who 
hold  that  infants  are  regenerated  by  Baptism.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  viz :  that  the  children  of  believers  are 
members  of  the  Church,  and  are  to  receive  baptism  as  the 
badge  of  such  membership,  and  seal  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
pertaining  to  it,  is  held  up  in  contrast  with  the  vague  opinions 
of  many  Pedo-Baptists ;  with  the  theory  that  these  children 
are  only  qVjCbsi  members  of  the  Church  ;  with  the  theory  of 
Dwight,  that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  universal,  but 
not  of  any  particular  organized  Church ;  and  with  the  theory  of 
the  Half- Way  Covenant,  which  prevailed  in  IS'ew  England  in 
the  days  of  Edwards,  and  which  it  cost  him  so  much  trouble 
and  sorrow  to  demolish,  viz  :  the  theory  that  persons  baptised 
in  infancy,  and  free  from  scandal,  though  not  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  communion,  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
baptism  for  their  children.  The  evil  consequences  of  this 
latter  theory  are  depicted  at  considerable  length.  It  is  seen 
how  "  vital,  experimental  piety  constantly  decayed,  and  a  dead 
formalism  supervened.  A  decent  morality,  and  a  respectful 
regard  for  Christianity,  were,  in  many  cases,  the  great  results 
expected  and  achieved  among  the  mass  of  the  congregation. 
Such  persons  were  seldom  competent  or  disposed  to  give 
their  children  a  faithful  Christian  training.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  paralyzed  ;  the  standard  of  morality  was  itself 
vague,  fluctuating,  elastic  to  every  demand  of  expediency. 
The  system  tended  to  ceaseless  degeneracy." 

This  treatise  urges  the  revival  of  the  old  practice  of  cate- 
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chizing  by  the  pastor,  and  whatever  else  may  manifest  a  kindly 
and  efficient  recognition  by  the  Church  of  her  connection  with, 
and  interest  in,  these  lambs  of  the  flock.  We  quote  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs : 

* 

"We  conclude  with  the  following  from  the  Life  of  Philip  Henry 
by  his  son  Matthew,  author  of  the  celebrated  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
as  showing  the  views,  practical  and  theoretical,  of  these  devout  men. 
If  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  follow  them,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
appearance  of  requiring  authoritatively  what  ought  to  be  the  free  act 
of  the  child,  we  think  all  pious  parents  should  rejoice  and  labor  to 
bring  their  baptised  children  to  such  views  and  feelings,  as  would  lead 
them  freely  and  intelligently,  in  this  or  equivalent  ways,  to  fulfil  their 
baptismal  obligations. 

"  He  drew  up  a  short  form  of  the  baptismal  covenant  for  the  use  of 
bis  children.     It  was  this : 

"  *  I  take  God  the  Father  to  be  my  chiefest  good  and  highest  end. 

"  ^  I  take  God  the  Son  to  be  my  Prince  and  Saviour, 

"  ^  I  take  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  my  Sanctifier,  Teacher,  Guide 
and  Comforter. 

"  *  I  take  the  word  of  God  to  be  my  rule  in  all  my  actions ;  and  the 
people  of  God  to  be  my  people  in  all  conditions. 

"  ^  I  do  likewise  devote  and  dedicate  unto  the  Lord  my  whole  self,  all 
I  am,  all  I  have,  all  I  can  do. 

"  *  And  this  I  do  deliberately,  sincerely,  freely,  and  for  ever.' 

"  This  he  taught  his  children ;  and  they  each  of  them  solemnly 
repeated  it  every  Lord's  day  in  the  evening  after  they  were  catechized, 
he  putting  his  Amen  to  it ;  and  sometimes  adding,  ^  So  say,  and  so 
do,  and  you  are  made  forever/ 

"  He  also  took  great  pains  with  them  to  lead  them  into  the  under- 
standing of  it,  and  to  persuade  them  to  a  free  and  cheerful  consent  to 
it.  And,  when  they  grew  up,  he  made  them  all  write  it  over  severally 
with  their  own  hands,  and  very  solemnly  set  their  names  to  it,  which 
he  told  them  he  would  keep  by  him,  and  it  should  be  produced  as  a 
testimony  against  them  in  case  they  should  afterwards  depart  from  God 
and  turn  from  following  after  Him. 

*^  He  was  careful  to  bring  his  children  betimes  (when  they  were  about 
sixteen  years  of  age)  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  take 
the  covenant  of  God  upon  themselves,  and  to  make  their  dedica- 
tion to  God  their  own  act  and  deed ;  and  a  great  deal  of  pains  he  took 
with  them  to  prepare  them  for  that  great  ordinance,  and  so  to  translate 
them  into  the  state  of  adult  church  membership. 

*^  In  dealing  with  his  children  about  their  spiritual  state,  he  took 
hold  of  them  very  much  by  the  handle  of  their  infant  baptism,  and 
frequently  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  were  born  in  God's  house, 
and  were  betimes  dedicated  and  given  up  to  Him,  and  therefore  were 
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obliged  to  be  His  servants.  Psalm  cxvi.  16.  *I  am  thy  servant,  because 
the  son  of  thine  handmaid.' " — Miscellaneous  works  of  Rev.  Matthew 
Henry  i   Vol.  1,  pp.  61 — 2. 
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7.  The  Last  Days  of  Jesus^  or  the  Appearances  of  our  Lord 
during  the  Forty  Days  het/ween  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension.  By  T.  N.  Mooee,  D.  D.,  Kiclimond,  Yirginia. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821 
Chestnut  Street ;  pp.  300,  12mo. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Moore  has  eschewed 
all  formal  criticism  and  learned  discussion ;  but  has  sought, 
nevertheless,  to  present  us  with  the  results  of  the  most  careful 
and  laborious  investigation.  The  book  which  he  has  produced 
is  both  attractive  in  the  style  and  method  of  it,  and  instructive 
in  its  matter.  The  author  discusses  separately  each  separate 
appearance  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  led  to  handle  many  col- 
lateral subjects  suggested  by  the  various  circumstances  of 
each.  "We  regard  the  work  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
our  popular  religious  literature. 


8.  Annandale^  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  the  Coverumters.     By 
the  author  of  Marion  Harvey  ;  pp.  196, 16mo. 

9.  The  Widow's  Sixpence;    or^  Go  Thou  cmd  do  Likewise. 
By  Josephine  Noll  ;  pp.  204,  16mo. 

Tliese  are  among  the  latest  juvenile  publications  of  our 
Board.  Tlie  former  is  a  well-told  tale,  full  of  pathos,  and 
rich  in  its  use  of  those  Scriptures  which  are  for  the 
consolation  of  the  Lord's  afflicted  and  persecuted  people. 
It  will  also  serve  to  warm  the  hearts  of  our  children  towards 
our  old  mother,  "  wild-traditioned  Scotland,  with  her  briery 
bums  and  braes," 
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Wbos^  heathy  hilU  are  song, 
Land  of  the  Bruce  and  Wallace, 
Wh6re  patriot  hearts  have  stood, 
And  for  their  country  and  their  fdth, 
Like  water  poured  their  blood ; 
Where  wiyes  and  little  children 
Were  steadfast  to  the  death, 
And  graves  of  martyr  warriors 
Are  in  the  desert  heath." 

Of  the  other  little  hook  we  cannot  say  anything  very  favoraWe. 
The  conception  and  the  execution  are  hoth  very  indifferent.  "We 
think  the  Board  should  never  put  forth  any  hook  for  chil- 
dren that  does  not  possess  very  decided  merit.  Writers  of 
tales  for  children  are  so  plentiful  now,  that  the  Board  can 
surely  he  supplied  with  a  ^uffioiency  of  such  ^  ftr©  e^c^Uent 


10.-4.  Plea  for  the  Higher  Qulpare  of  Woman,  An  Address 
delivered  on  Commencement  Day  of  the  Laurensville  Female 
College,  July  1,  1858.  By  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hott,  of 
Abheville,  S.  C.  Published  by  request  of  the  Trustees. 
Laurensville,  S.  C,  Robert  M.  Stokes,  Printer.    1868. 

A  discourse  which  does  its  author  great  credit  for  his  just 
views  on  the  education  of  woman,  his  finished  style,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  men  moving  in  the  highest 
realms  of  thought. 


11.  Music  and  Woman,  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Laurensville  Female  College,  June  80, 
1858.  By  Gustavus  Jaegeb,  Professor  of  Music  in  L.  F.  0. 
Published  by  request  of  the  Trustees.  Laurensville,  S.  C, 
Robert  M.  Stokes,  Printer.    1868. 

T^ere  \&  music  in  the  very  language  of  this  address,  and  we 
must  congratulate  its  author,  who  is  not  native  to  this  spil,  on 
21 
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his  mastery  of  the  English  tongue,  and  on  his  felicitons  style  and 
fine  imagination.  The  practical  suggestions  at  the  close  will 
command  the  assent  of  the  judicious.  But  whether  his  concep- 
tion of  the  mission  of  woman  is  not  in  part  ideal,  and  whether 
music  is  altogether  so  potent  in  this  inharmonious,  fallen  world, 
as  he  enthusiastically  represents,  may  well  he  doubted.  We,  of 
course,  believe  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  moral  infirmity 
hut  true  godliness,  and  though  the  means  are  varied,  there  is 
no  other  agent  who  can  bestow  and  maintain  it  but  the 
personal.  Divine  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  discourse  of  those  mists  and  clouds,  amidst  which 
the  German  speculative  mind  has  chosen  to  establish  its 
peculiar  domain,  the  mists  are  tinged  with  golden  light, 
and  the  clouds  float  before  us  in  forms  of  beauty.  The 
Laurens ville  School  was  favored  in  enjoying,  at  its  first  anni- 
versary, two  such  addresses  as  this  and  the  one  we  have 
already  noticed. 


12.  Ths  Sheepfold  a/nd  the  Common ;  or^  the  Evcmgelical 
Rambler,  ISTew  York:  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No. 
630  Broadway.    1859;  pp.  530. 

This  book  blends  instruction  with  amusement  in  a  way 
which  indicates  the  hand  of  a  skilful  writer.  The  events  of 
every  day  life  are  used  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity ;  and  the  dramatic  form  which  the  author 
has  chosen  to  adopt,  imparts  freshness  and  vivacity  to  the  con- 
trasts of  truth  and  error,  and  to  the  diversified  instances  of  the 
power  and  energy  of  a  living  faith.  The  real  nature  of 
experimental  religion,  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  the  office  of  the  ministry,  the 
right  use  of  Divine  ordinances,  are  all  discussed  in  a  way 
which,  while  it  presents  the  truth  with  clearness,  earnestness 
and  sober  zeal,  at  the  same  time  detects  and  exposes  the  mani- 
fold forms  of  practical  heresy  and  schism.  It  is  a  book  of  no 
common  merit,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  it  may  m'eet  with  a 
general  circulation. 
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We  have  also  received  from  the  Messrs.  Carters  the  follow- 
ing new  publications,  which  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
advertise,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  peruse  them  with  the 
degree  of  care  necessary  to  justify  either  praise  or  censure; 
The  name  of  the  Carters  is  a  good  endorsement. 

1.  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song  /  or  JSym/ns  a/nd 
Hymn-  Writers  of  Mam/  La/nds  a/nd  Ages. 

2.  Sydney  Grey:  A  Tale  of  SchoollJlfe.  By  the  Author  of 
Mia  and  Charlie. 

3.  Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Nursery  /  or  Familia/r  Na/rra- 
tmes  from  the  Booh  of  Genesis.  By  the  author  of  Minis- 
tering Children,  &c. 

4.  A  Light  for  the  LAne  /  or  the  Story  of  Thomas  Wojvd^  a 
RaiVway  Workmam.  By  the  author  of  English  Hearts  and 
English  Hands,  and  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Yicars. 

6.  The  Ea/mest  Cristia/n.  Memoirs^  Letters  and  Journals  of 
Ha/rriet  Maria  Juhes^  Wife  of  the  Late  Rev.  Ma/rh  B. 
Juices.     Compiled  and  edited  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Gilbert. 

To  which  must  be  added  a  splendid  illustrated  edition  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


13.  Nature  and  the  Supernatural^  as  together  Constituting 
the  One  System  of  God.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  "New 
York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.    1858,.  pp.  528. 

Having  received  this  book  too  late  to  read  even  a  single 
chapter,  before  going  to  the  press,  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
mechanical  execution,  which  is  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
and  give  notice  to  our  readers  that  it  may  be  found  at  the 
book  store  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Bryan,  of  Columbia.  The  subject  is  one 
of  immense  importance, — ^it  involves  the  whole  controversy 
between  science  and  faith,  reason  and  revelation.  If  Mr. 
Bushnell  has  adjusted  the  relations  of  these  conflicting  parties, 
and  brought  them  into  harmony  and  reconciliation,  without 
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concessians  to  prejudice  tod  error,  or  nnmanly  compromises 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  he  has  done  a  great  work.  It 
would  be  ungenerous  to  utter  apprehensions  in  advance,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  indulge  in  the  language  of  fear,  though 
Mr.  Bushnell's  antecedents  might  seem  to  justify  a  little 
suspicion. 


14.  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  a/nd  in  the  Futwre. 
By  Samuel  Tyler,  of  the  Maryland  Bar.  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.  Lippincott  <&  Co.  London,  Triibner  &  Co.  1B58,  pp. 
^32. 

This  book  is  a  book  of  thought.  Mr.  Tylfer,  we  liftve  no 
scruple  in  saying,  is  the  first  philosopher  in  Ameri<ja.  the 
work  before  us  is  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion,  and 
We  congratulate  the  South  Carolina  College  on  having  had 
the  sagacity  to  discern  his  great  merit,  and  the  public  spirit 
to  reward  it  by  the  highest  honor  which  a  college  can  confer. 
"We  hope  that  the  little  volume  before  us — little  in  point 
of  size,  far  from  little  in  point  of  matter— ^is  only  the  first 
fruits  of  what  we  may  expect  from  his  philosophic  labors. 
"We  are  proud  that  such  a  book  has  been  written  in  America. 
"We  cannot  now  particularize  its  excellencies:  they  would 
require  a  review  and  not  a  notice ;  but  we  must  single  out 
his  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  induction  as  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  inodel-n  speculation.  Our  hearts  burned 
within  us  when  we  read  his  tributes  to  Bacon  and  to  Locke. 
It  is  a  treat,  too,  in  these  times,  to  read  a  book  written  by  a 
man  who  understands  logic. 


II 


15.  The  Theology  of  Christiwn  Moperienoe^  designed  as  a/n 
E'aopositi&n  of  the  "  Common  Faith^''  of  the  Church  of  God. 
By  ^EoliOE  D.  Armstrono,  D*  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
ria/n  Church  of  Nwf olk^  Virginia.  KeW  York :  C.  Scribner, 
124  Grand  Street.  1858 ;  pp.  342,  12mo. 
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Here  is  anothei*  work  from  the  honse  of  Scribner,  and  on« 
of  the  very  best,  in  our  judgment,  ever  put  forth  by  that 
enterprising  publisher.  The  author  had  a  three-fold  object 
in  its  preparation:  ■...,, 

1.  To  meet  the  cavils  of  Infidels  and  Romanists,  grounded 
on  the  lack  of  outward  unity  amongst  Evangelical  Christians. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  "  Common  Faith  "  to  thoughful  men  not  in 
the  communion  of  any  Church,  and  to  answer  the  enquirer 
who  seeks  to  know  what  is  this  "Experimental  Religion" 
spoken  of  by  all  Evangelical  Christians. 

3.  To  guide  young  Christians  in  the  study  of  God's  truth, 
and  to  edify,  also,  the  more  mature  believer. 

These  are  all  very  desirable  ends.  It  might  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  the  first  is  of  minor  consequence,  for  who  can  hope 
ever  to  silence  cavillers?  Of  the  third  end  none  can  doubt  the 
value  and  importance,  and  we  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Armstrong's 
book  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  render  very  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  by  ministering  to  the  edification  of  her 
members,  both  old  and  young.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
books  prepared  to  this  end;  and,  therefore,  we  base  our  strong 
commendation  of  this  production  rather  upon  its  adaptedness 
to  secure  the  second  end  proposed  by  its  esteemed  author. 
"We  have  felt  the  want  of  books  prepared  for  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  enquirers — persons  over  whom  the  pastor's  heart  so 
often  yearns  with  something  like  our  Saviour's  feeling  towards 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  that  came  asking,  "  what  must 
I  do  to  be  saved  f  We  suppose  there  may  be  in  every  con- 
gregation through  all  the  land,  persons  of  this  description,  with 
whom  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  loves  to  speak  in  private, 
confidential  intercourse,  concerning  the  interests  of  the  soul, 
and  for  whom  he  oftentimes  anxiously  searches  through  his 
library  to  find  a  book  which  shall  impress  what  he  has  said 
still  more  deeply ;  or  which,  it  may  be,  shall  find  a  closer  and 
^  more  free  and  open  reception  from  the  individual  in  question 
than  he  is  prepared  to  give  to  words  spoken  to  him  in  conver- 
sation. We  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Armstrong's  book  to  our 
brethren  in  the  Ministry  for  this  particular  use.    It  covers  the 
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whole  ground  of  experimental  religion.  "We  are  especially 
pleased  with  the  contents  of  Book  2nd,  on  Sin  and  the  Ruin  it 
has  Wrought,  and  on  the  History  of  Man's  Ruin.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  simple,  clear  and  forcible,  and  we  must  especially 
commend  the  author  for  his  mode  of  employing  illustrations. , 
Many  of  the  religious  writers  of  our  day  seem  to  write  their 
books  for  the  illustrations,  and,  accordingly,  these  illustrations 
are  far-fetched  and  overstrained.  Our  author  seems  never  to 
go  out  of  his  way  for  an  illustration.  He  is  earnest,  and  so  he 
never,  in  this  matter,  "  oversteps  the  riiodesty  of  nature." 


16.  Ghriaticm  Education  in  its  principles.  A  Sermon  jpreacKed 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chv/rch  in 
New  Orleans^  La.^  May  12^A,  1858,  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  By  Rev.  Jno.  N.  Waddel,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Languages  in  LaGrange  College,  Tenn.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  by  C.  Sherman  &  Son.  1858  ;  pp.  20,  8vo. 

A  very  able  discourse,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church's  duty  to  engage  in  the  work  of  secular  as  well  as 
religious  education.  Our  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
respected  author,  upon  the  question  he  here  argues,  does 
not  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  his  argument.  We  have  not  been 
convinced  by  it,  however,  that  the  Church  Courts  have  any 
authority,  or  that  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  launch  forth  into 
the  scheme  of  parochial  schools  and  colleges,  which  the  Board 
of  Education  urged  so  earnestly  upon  them.  We  have  often 
known  these  Courts  to  be  unable  to  command  that  amount  of 
the  time  of  their  members  which  was  requisite  for  the  calm, 
thorough  and  patient  consideration  of  the  ecclesiastical  matters, 
that  imperatively  called  for  their  attention.  The  introduction 
of  secular  education  as  an  affair  to  be  really  and  ea/rnestly 
managed  by  these  Courts,  would,  we  firmly  believe,  banish  all 
strictly  ecclesiastical  business  from  our  Presbyteries  and 
Synods. 
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17.  The  Oreat^  the  Becmtiful  cmd  the  Good.  An  Add/ress 
delivered  at  Ershme  College^  Due  West,  August  11,  1858, 
hefore  the  Philomatheam^  a/nd  Ewpherma/n  Sodet/ies.  By  Rev. 
W.  A.  MoSwAiN,  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  Abbe- 
ville Independent  Press  Print.    1868 ;  pp.  19,  8vo. 

This  is  an  eloquent  address,  and  well  delivered,  as  it  doubtless 
was,  must  have  been  highly  effective.  We  must  criticize  the 
taste  of  the  printer  in  respect  to  his  superabundant  use  of  marks 
of  exclamation. 


18.  Da/rhmss  i/ri  the  Flowery  La/nd,  or  Heligious  Notions  amd 
Popular  Superstitions  i/n  North  China.  By  the  Bev.  M. 
Simpson  Culbebtson,  of  the  Shanghae  Mission  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner,  377  and  399  Broadway.  1857;  pp. 
235,  12mo. 

A  thorough  and  careful  exhibition  of  the  Chinese  religion,  as 
found  amongst  the  people,  rather  than  in  the  writings  of  their 
sages,  by  Mr.  Culbertson,  eleven  years  Missionary  of  our 
Church  in  China.  The  Bhuddist  religion  is  the  chief  subject  of 
consideration,  and  we  have  one  chapter  devoted  to  a  detail  of 
the  resemblances  between  that  worship  and  the  worship  of  the 
Komish  Church.  The  author  also  furnishes  an  account  of 
ancestral  worship,  and  of  necromancy,  astrology  and  geomancy, 
as  they  are  practiced  among  the  Chinese. 


19.  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Pmup  Schaff, 
D.  D.,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  From 
the  hirth  of  Christ  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  1-311. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  street.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  street.    1859. 

"We  hare  here  the  first  volume  of  the  general  history  of 
Cliristianity,  promised  several  years  ago  by  this  accomplished 
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author.  Written  in  his  native  German,  it  has  been  translated 
into  English,  like  his  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  by  Rev.  E. 
D.  Yeomans.  The  translator  certainly  deserves  again  the  praise 
awarded  to  him  before,  for  the  idiomatic  vigor  and  freshness 
with  which  he  has  done  into  our  tongue  the  German  of  Dr.  ° 
Schaff.  There  is  a  charming  vivacity  and  clearness  in  the  work 
as  we  have  it  presented  to  us  in  its  English  dress.  This  volume 
carries  the  story  of  the  Church  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Dioclesian  persecution,  and  the  accession  of  Constantine.  We 
have  had  time  to  read  only  a  few  chapters  of  the  work,  which, 
however,  have  satisfied  us  that  it  will  do  no  damage  to  Dr. 
Schaff's  reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship.  Our  eye  has 
not  yet  rested  upon  any  expressions  indicative  either  of  a 
Pantheistic  or  of  a  Romanizing  tendency.  He  states  the  history 
of  doctrines  as  having  for  its  object  to  show  how  "  the  mind  of 
the  Church  has  gradually  apprehended  and  unfolded  the  Divine 
truth  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  how  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  have  come  to  form  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and 
have  grown  into  systems  stamped  with  public  authority;" 
(p.  6) — a  very  unexceptionable  mode,  we  should  think,  of 
stating  the  doctrine  of  Developement.  He  also  speaks  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  being  "to  this  day  not  only 
the  sole  reliable  and  pure  fountain  of  primitive  Christianity, 
but  also  the  infallible  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice," 
(p.  93.)  He  says:  "Roman  Catholicism  is  pagan  Rome  bap- 
tized ;"  p.  49 — and  he  says  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
"  it  is  remarkable  that  this  thoroughly  evangelical  epistle  was 
written  to  the  mother  congregation  of  that  Roman  Church 
which,  in  her  subsequent  development,  has  wandered  so  far 
from  its  soteriological  doctrines  into  Jewish  legalism  and 
ritualistic  form,"  p.  104.  We  trust  that  the  fears  and  doubts 
reasonably  awakened  amongst  the  Protestants  of  America 
about  Dr.  Schaff,  on  accoimt  of  some  of  his  antecedents  and 
associations,  are  not  to  be  realized,  and  that  our  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  work  cannot  contradict  the  favorable 
impressions  which  a  cursory  glance,  here  and  there,  through 
this  elegant  volume,  has  made  upon  us. 
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20.  The  Gia/nt  Judge:  or^  The  Story  of  Samaoriy  the  Rebrem 
Hercules.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco:  Whitton,  Towne  &  Co.  1858;  pp.  324, 
12mo. 

Dr.  Scott  has  given  to  the  public  an  interesting  volume,  with 
the  above  title,  on  that  enigma  of  sacred  history,  Samson,  the 
Giant  Judge,  the  Hebrew  Hercules,  the  scourge  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  topics  presented  in  the  life  of  this  man  of  weakness, 
and  of  faith,  are  illustrated  with  that  various  knowledge  which 
few  accumulate  so  successfully,  amid  the  duties  of  a  laborious 
pastorate.  The  motives  which  prompted  the  publication,  are 
thus^expressed: 

"  "  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  preach  from  the 
press  to  those  who  are  scattered  and  toiHng  far  from  homey  through 
our  mountains  and  valleys,  that  I  cannot  reach  with  my  voice ;  and  to 
those  who  may  hear  it,  I  would  preach  again  after  it  is  silent  in  death. 
Life  is  uncertain,  and  at  best  will  soon  be  spent.  The  mere  utterances 
of  the  mouth  are  necessarily  circumscribed  in  the  hearing,  and  even 
when  received,  they  are  lodged  in  a  treacherous  memory.  But  what 
is  printed  remains,  and  has  a  chance  to  live.  Firmly  persuaded  that 
the  purity  and  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  the  social  elevation  and 
well-being  of  families,  and  the  more  thorough  training  and  home 
education  of  children,  especially  in  new  States,  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  true  national  prosperity,  I  have  labored  earnestly  in  the  following 
pages  to  explain  the  history  of  Israel's  Giant  Judge  with  fidelity  to 
the  text,  and  to  make  such  reflections  thereon,  as  I  humbly  hope  may, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  promote  domestic  happiness,  family  piety, 
sound  learning  and  true  religion.  My  only  hope  of  my  country  and 
of  the  world,  is  the  Bible.  An  earnest  faith  in  it,  and  a  sincere 
adoption  of  its  principles,  are  a  present  and  an  eternal  salvation.^' 


H 


The  appearance  of  this  book,  from  the  pen  of  an  honored  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  from  a  publishing  house  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pddfhc^  when  it  first  reached  us  some  months  ago,  fiUed  our 
minds  with  a  vivid  idea  of  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
By  a  sudden  leap,  in  a  period  of  time  incredibly  brief,  a 
Christian  empire  is  established  in  front  of  Asia,  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  proclaimed,  and  a  Christian  literature  is  rising 
and  finding  its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  miner,  hard  by  the  abodes 
of  the  savage  of  the  forest. 
22 
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The  following  fecfent  isfiues  of  the  Board  of  Publicfttian  hav(5> 
been  received : 

1.  Obedience  the  Life  of  Missions.    Ej  Thomas  SmytHj  D. 
D. ;  pp.  170,  18mo. 

A  sequel  to  his  former  arguments,  "  How  is  the  World  to  bie 
Converted  ?"  "Faith  the  Principle  of  Missions,"  and  prepared 
by  him  as  Clifeirman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  on  Foreign  Missions.  To  the  friends  and  associates 
of  this  indefatigable  author,  it  is  cause  of  thanksgiving  that 
though  "  the  outward  man  perishes,  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day;"  and  that,  in  his  enfeebled  healthy  he  is  yet 
able  to  do  so  much,  and  so  well,  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer. 

.    2.  Pride,  or  Six  Months  at  Ttvy  Uncle^s  in  Hfew  Engla/ni, 
18mo,  pp  80. 

3.  Talks  ahmt  Jesus,    18mo,  pp.  6t, 


22.  The  Revelation  of  John  the  Di/vvne^  or,  a  new  Theory  of 
the  Apocalypse,  corroborated  hy  Daniel  a/nd  other  prophets. 
By  Samuel  S.  Ralston.  Philadelphia :  Smith  &  English, 
1858 ;  8vO.,  pp.  208. 

We  can  barely  Bcknowledge  the  reception  of  this  work,  and 
must  defer  to  another  time  any  futther  notice. 


S3.  An  Inquiry  into  the  La/w  of  Negro  Blam&iry  in  ike  United 
States  of  America.  To  which  is  prefixed  a/n  Historical 
Sketch  of  Sla/very.  By  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Georgia. 
Vol.  I.  Philadelphia:  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.  Savan- 
nah:  W.  Thdrrie  Williams.    1868 ;   8vo.,  pp.  358. 

This  work  readies  us  as  our  last  isheets  Wq  submitted  to  thfe 
press.  It  is  to  be  followed  1)y  another  volume,  «nd  will  bfe 
noticed  in  our  next. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 
I.  AMERICAN  QUABTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS: 

I.  Princeton  Review^  October,  1868.  Article  I.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Suc- 
cessive Forms  of  New  Divinity.  II.  DeTocqueville  and  Lieber,  as  Writers  on 
Political  Science.  III.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  IV.  Harrison  on  the 
Greek  Prepositions.  V.  Adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  VI.  The  Revised 
Book  of  Discipline.    Short  Notices. 

II.  Bibliotheca    Sacra,    October,    1868.      Article  I.    Meshakah    on  Scepticism, 

II.  The  Conflict  of  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianisra  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Age. — 
By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  Ill,  Baptism  a  Symbol  of  the  Commencement  of  the 
New  Life. — By  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  M.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass.  IV,  Homeric 
Ideas  of  the  Soul  and  a  Future  Life, — By  John  Proudfit,  D.  D,,  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  in  Rutger's  College.  V.  Caprices  and  Laws  of  Literature. — 
By  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  D.  D,,  Newburyport,  Mass,  VI.  The  Repre- 
sentative System  in  the  Constitution  of  Moses. — Translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Saalschiitz,  by  S.  Tuska.  VII.  Sacred  Traditions  in  the  East. — By  Rev.  E. 
Burgess,  recently  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.  VIII.  Notices  of  New- 
Publications. 

III.  Mercersburg  Review,  October,  1868.  Article  I.  Reformed  Synods, — ^By  Rev. 
Henry  Harbaugh,  Lancaster,  Pa.  II.  Gnosticism, — By  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D. 
D.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Ill,  Evidences  of  Centralization. — By  A.  K.  Syester, 
Esq,,  Hagerstown,  Md.  IV,  The  Incarnation, — By  Prof.  J,  A,  Reubelt,  Tren- 
ton, Tennessee.  V.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Parable. — By  Rev.  E.  V. 
Gerhart,  D,  D,,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VI,  The  Ascetic  System. — By  Rev.  Philip 
Schaft",  D.  D,,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  VII,  The  Influence  of  the  Early  Church  on 
the  Institution  of  Slavery. — By  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D,,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
VIII.  Tertullian.— By  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  IX.  Recent 
Publications. 

IV.  Evangelical  Review,  October,  1858.  Article  I,  Illustrations  of  the  Wisdom 
and  Benevolence  of  God  Derived  from  the  Science  of  Meteorology,  II,  Remi- 
niscences of  Lutheran  Clergymen,  III,  Schmid's  Dogmatic  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  IV.  Liturgical  Studies, — Translated  from  the  German  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hoefling,  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Lasar,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Carrolton, 
Ohio.  V.  Educational  Efforts  of  the  Pa,  Synod. — By  Professor  F.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, of  Pennsylvania  College.  VI,  Baccalaureate  Address.  VII.  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit.  VIII.  Herraeneutical  Manual.  IX.  Notices  of  New  Pub- 
lications. 

V.  Theological.  Jmcrnal,  October,  1858.  Article  I,  Christ  the  Saviour  only  of 
Mankind,    II,  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Eight. 

III.  Notes  on  Scripture — Matthew  IX.-XIII.  IV.  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of 
Believers,  their  Disembodied  Life,  and  their  Resurrection,  V.  Expositions  of 
Portions  of  Scripture,  for  the  Aid  of  Bible  Classes.  VI,  The  Miracles  and  Preach- 
ing of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  VII,  Dr,  Barth's  Travels  in  Africa,  VIII.  Dr. 
Rice's  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Premillennial  Advent.  Literary 
and  Critical  Notices, 

VI.  Southern  Episcopalian,  November,  1858.  Article  I,  "  Lovest  thou  me."  II. 
Early  Religion.     Ill,  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 

IV.  The  Sunday  School.  V.  Extract  from  Rev,  J,  B,  Campbell's  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Rev.  H.  M,  Denison.  VI.  "A  Voice  from  the  Dead," — A  Sermon  by 
Rev,  John  S,  Wallace,  on  the  Death  of  Rev,  H.  M,  Denison.  VII.  Natural 
System  of  Family  Discipline.  VIII.  Success  to  the  Missionary  Cause.  IX. 
Poetry,     X.  Editorial  and  Critical,    XI,  Religious  Intelligence, 

VII.  New  Englander,  November,  1858.  Article  I,  James  A.  Hillhouse.  II.  The 
Number  Seven.  III.  Translations,  and  their  Influence  upon  Scholarship.  IV. 
The  Divine  Love  of  Truth  and  Beauty  exemplified  in  the  Material  Creation.  V. 
Results  of  the  Increased  Facility  and  Celerity  of  Inter-communication.     VI.  Art 
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Exhibition  in  Yale  College.  VII.  Rational  Cosmology.  VIII.  Dr.  Cleveland's 
Anniversary  Sermon.  IX.  Self-supporting  Missionary  Colonization.  X.  The 
High  School  Policy  of  Massachusetts.  XI.  Dr.  Thompson's  Memoir  of  Stoddard. 
Review  of  Periodical  Literature.    Notices  of  Books. 

VIII.  Tlie  Smithern  Baptist  Review,  July — September,  1858.  Article  I.  Avenging  of 
the  Elect. — By  D.  D.  Buck.  II.  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  History  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism and  Rhantism. — By  G.  H.  Orchard,  England.  III.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Versions.  IV.  The  Hopkin's  "  End  of  Controversy"  Controverted. — By 
A.  C.  D.  V.  Review  of  Peter  Edwards  on  Baptism. — By  J.  M.  P.  VI.  Polyg- 
amy.—By  "  C."  VII.  Exegesis  of  John  iii.  8,  5.— By  J.  W.  King.  VIII. 
Review  of  "  The  Evils  of  Infant  Baptism."— By  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  Georgia.  IX. 
Hanserd  KnoUys  in  America — Christian  Review.  X.  President  Edwards'  Res- 
olutions.   Book  Notices. 

IX.  Christian  Review,  October,  1868.  Article  I.  The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  Concluded,  (Translated.) — By  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  Rockford, 
Illinois.  II.  Yoruba  Proverbs. — By  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Bowen,  Ogboraoshaw, 
Africa.  III.  Hackett's  Acts. — By  Rev.  George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  IV.  Plato  on  Atheism. — By  Rev.  N.  M.  Williams,  Somerville,  Massachu- 
setts. V.  Basil  an  Important  Witness  respecting  Baptism  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.— By  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  VI.  The  New  Ameri- 
can Cyclopeedia. — Editorial,  G.  B.  T.  VII.  The  Religious  Element  in  Human 
Nature.— By  J.  A.  Smith,  Chicago,  Illinois.  VIII.  The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.— By 
Professor  Samuel  Graves,  Kalamazoo,  Michagan.    Notices  of  New  Publications. 

X.  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1858.  Article  I.  Modern  Materialism. — 
By  Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Delaware,  Ohio.  II.  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. — 
By  Rev.  I.  W.  Wiley,  M.  D.,  Pennington,  N.  J.  III.  Berlin  Conference  (Second 
Article.) — By  Rev.  William  Nast,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  IV.  Drugs  as  an  In- 
dulgence.— By  Rev.  J.  Townley  Crane,  D.  D.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  V. 
Charles  Lamb. — By  Professor  W.  H.  Barnes,  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio. 

VI.  Wyoming. — By  Rev.  Zechariah  Paddock,  D.  D.,  Binghampton,  New  York. 

VII.  American  Missions. — By  Rev.  D.  D.  Lore,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  VIII. 
The  Oldest  Opposition  to  Christianity,  and  its  Defence. — By  Rev.  Philip  SchaflP, 
D.  D.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  IX.  Popular  Dental  Knowledge. — By  Dr.  G.  F.  Col- 
burn,  Newark,  N.  J.  X.  Religious  Intelligence.  XI.  Synopsis  of  the  Quarter- 
lies.   XII.  Quarterly  Book-Table.     XIII.  Miscellanea. 

XI.  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philayithropy,  October,  1858.  Article  I. 
Reformatory  Schools  of  Ohio.  II.  Recent  Reports  upon  the  Condition  of  Prisons 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  III.  What  is  the  True  Test  of  the  Efficacy  of  a 
System  of  Prison  Discipline  ?  IV.  Crimes  a  Natural  Retribution  for  the  Omission 
of  Social  Duties.     Brief  Notices. 

XII.  TJie  Home  Circle,  November,  1858.  General  Articles.  Poetry.  Editorial 
Department. 

XIII.  Presbyterian  Magazine,'^ovQmhQT,\9,5%.  Miscellaneous  Articles.  Household 
Thoughts.  Historical  and  Biographical.  Review  and  Criticism.  The  Religious 
World.     Few  Words  to  the  Many. 

XIV.  llie  Historical  Magazine,  a7id  Notes  and  Queries,  concerning  the  Antiquities, 
History  and  Biography  of  America,  November,  1858.  General  Department, 
Societies  and  their  Proceedings.  Notes  and  Queries.  Obituary.  Notices  of 
New  Publications.     Historical  and  Literary  Intelligence. 

XV.  DeBow's  Review,  December,  1858.  Article  I.  Acquisition  of  Mexico,  Filli- 
bustering. — By  George  Fitzhugh,  Esq.,  of  Virginia.  II.  State  Liberties,  or  the 
Right  to  African  Contract  Labor. — By  H.  Hughes,  of  Mhasissippi.  III.  Origin 
of  Civilization — What  is  Property — Which  is  the  Best  Slave  Race. — By  Geo. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia.  IV.  North  Carolina,  her  Wealth,  Resources,  and  His- 
tory.— Address  of  Senator  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina.  V.  The  Mississippi 
and  New  Orleans. — By  B.  B.  Dowler,  M.  D.,  of  Louisiana.  VI.  State  Rights 
and  State  Remedies.  Department  of  Commerce.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Manufactures.  Internal  Improvements.  Miscellaneous  Depart- 
ment.    Editorial  Miscellany. 
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XVI.  HoTMy  the  Schooly  and  th6  Churchy  edited  by  0.  Van  Rensselaer.  1868. 
Article  I.  Household  Religion. — By  the  Rev;  James  Wood,  D.  D.  II.  The 
Value  of  a  Good  Wife. — ^By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.  III.  Motives 
that  should  Influence  the  Conduct  of  a  Nurse. — By  Mrs.  Hoare.  IV.  A  Proper 
Early  Training  and  its  Priceless  Value. — By  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  D.  D. 
V.  Mutual  Obligations  of  Christianity  and  Learning. — By  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.  D.  VI.  Religious  Education  under  the  Care  of  the  Church. — By  the 
Rev.  James  Wood,  D.  D.  VII.  Physical  Education. — By  Samuel  H.  Penning- 
ton, M.  D.  VIII.  True  Principles  in  the  Organization  of  a  Christian  Institu- 
tion.— By  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.  IX.  A  Plea  for  our  Educational  Opera- 
tions, on  the  Basis  of  Scripture. — By  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
X,  XI,  XII.  Inaugural  Exercises  at  the  Opening  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa,  X.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Professorial 
Office  in  Theological  Seminaries. — By  the  Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  D.  D.  XI. 
Charge  to  the  Professor,  and  Address  to  the  Audience. — By  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Brown,  D.  D.  XII.  Inaugural  Address.^By  the  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway,  D.  D. 
XIII.  Go,  and  Preach  the  Gospel. — By  the  Rev.  James  M.  Macdonald,  D.  D. 

II.  BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

I.  Lotidon  Quarterly  Review^  October,  1858.  Article  1.  Publications  of  the 
Arundel  'Society.  2.  Horace  and  his  Translators.  8.  Wiseman's  Last  Four 
Popes.  4.  James  Watt.  6.  The  Roman  at  his  Farm.  6.  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
7.  The  Past  and  Present  Administrations. 

II.  Westmiimter  Review^  Ociohev^\%b%.  Article  1.  France  under  Louis  Napoleon. 
2.  Indian  Heroes.  8.  F.  W.  Newman  and  his  Evangelical  Critics.  4.  Travel 
during  the  last  Half  Century.  5.  The  Galas  Tragedy.  6.  Realism  in  Art: 
Recent  German  Fiction.  7.  Outbreak  of  the  English  Revc^ution,  1642.  8. 
Contemporary  Literature.     9.  Note  to  Article  1. 

III.  Edinburgh  Review^  October,  1868.  Article  1.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Regency,  1811 — 1820.  2.  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Madeline 
Smith  at  Edinburgh,  June,  1867.  3.  History  of  Ancient  Pottery.  4.  M.  Guizot's 
Historical  Memoirs.  6.  Contributions  to  the  Philosophy  of  Vision.  6.  The 
Earls  of  Kildare  and  their  Ancestors.  7.  Studies  of  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age.  8.  Guy  Livingstone  or  Thorough.  9.  The  London  Cotton  Plant.  10.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Mr,  Froude's  History. 

IV.  North  British  Review,  November,  1858.  Article  1.  The  Present  State  of 
France.  2.  Translations  from  Sanskrit.  3.  German  Church  Historians.  4. 
Oxford  Aristotelianism.  5.  Aquatic  Zoology — Sir  John  G.  Dalyell.  6.  Deci- 
mal Coinage.  7.  Novels  by  the  Authoress  of  "John  Halifax."  8.  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  9.  Decay  of  Modern  Satire.  10,  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph.     11.  Recent  Publications. 

V.  Blackwood,  November,  1858.  Article  1.  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  2. 
What  Will  He  Do  With  It?— By  Pisistrattis  Caxton— Part  XVIIL  3.  Edward 
Irving.  4.  The  Light  on  the  Hearth — Part  III.  5.  Cherbourg — The  Port  and 
Fortress.     6.  Lord  Canning's  Reply  to  the  EUenborough  Despatch. 

III.  FRENCH. 

I.  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  1  Septembre,  1858 ;  Paris.  I.  L'Homnie  de  Neige, 
Septi^me  Partie. — Par  M.  George  Sand.  II.  Pontes  Modernes  do  la  France — 
Auguste  Brizeux,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres. — Par  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  III. 
Les  R^formes  Sociales  en  Angleterre — De  la  Morahsation  des  Classes  Dan- 
gereuses — ficoles  Industrielles,  Logemens  des  Pauvrcs,  Prisons. — Par  M.  L. 
Davesi^s  de  Pontes.  IV.  ficonomistes  contemporains — Frederic  Bastiat,  sa  Vie 
et  ses  Pamphlets, — Par  M,  Louis  Reybaud,  de  I'lnstitut,  V.  Une  Campagne  dans 
I'Ocean-Pacifique, — 2.  Les  Escadres  Alli^es  Dans  les  Mers  du  Japon  et  de  Tar- 
taric a  la  Poursuite  de  I'Escadre  Russe  en  1855. — Par  M.  Ed.  Du  Hailly.  VI. 
Sciences — Dc  I'Esprit  de  la  Physique  Moderne. — Par  M.  Auguste  Laugel.  VII. 
Po6sie— La  Fille  du  Tonnelier.— Par  M.  Andr6  Theurlet.  VIII.  Chronique  de 
la  Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litterairo.     IX.  Bulletin  Bibliographique. 
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II.  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondesy  15  Septembre,  1858 ;  Paris.  I.  Souvenirs  d'un  Amiral, 
seconde  pattie-r— Les  fipreuves  du  Commaudementr— 1.  I^a  Course  sous  le 
Dicectoire. — Par  M.  B.  Jurien  de  La  Gravi^re.  II.  L'Homraie  de  Neige, 
derni^re  partie.— Par  M.  George  Sand.  III.  M6nine,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  des 
Landes  dans  I'Armagnac  Noir. — Par  Eugene  Ducom.  IV.  De  la  Libert6  des 
Cultes  en  France. — Par  M.  Prevost  Paradol.  V.  Historiens  Modernes  de  la 
France— Augustin  Thierry. — Par  M.  Edraond  de  Guerle.  VI.  La  Question  du 
Servage  en  Russie — ITI.  Les  R6formes  Accomplies  et  les  Reformes  Projjet^es 
pour  rjfimancipation  des  Serfs,  derni^re  partie. — Par  M.  L.  Wolowski,  de  I'ln- 
stitut.  VII.  Du  S6rieux  et  du  Romanesque  dans  la  Vie  Anglaise  et  Am6ricaine, 
a  propos  d'un  Roman  Anglais. — M.  Arthjir  Dudley.  VIII.  Chronique  de  la 
Quinzaine,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litt6raire.     IX.  Bulletin  Bibliographique. 

III.  Jievue  Chretienne,  16  Septembre,  1858;  Paris.  Article  I.  La  Philosophic  de  la 
•  Religion,  par  M.  Matter. — Par  Ch.  Waddington.    II.  Guillaume  III,  par  Mac- 

aulay. — ^Par  L.  VuUiemin.  III.  D'une  Recent  Discussion  sur  I'Apulogie  de 
Pascal. — Par  Ed.  de  Pressens6.  IV.  Bulletin  Biblographique, — Histoire  des 
2Vois  Premiers  Sieoles  de  realise  Ghretienne- — Par  Ed.  de  Pres8ens6. — 2  vol. 
V.  Revue  du  Mois. — Pretentions  Ultra-montaines. — Conference  Pastorale  de 
Berlin. — Synode  du  Vigan. — Conference  Universelle  des  Unions  Chretiennes  de 
Jeunes  Gens  k  Geneve. 

IV.  Revvs  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  Ootobre,  1858  ;  Paris.  I.  Peintres  Modernes  de 
la  France — Ary  Scheffer. — Par  M.  L.  Vitet,  de  1' Academic  Fran9ai8e.  II. 
Politique  Coloniale  de  la  France — .1  Le  Senegal  et  la  Guerre. — Par  M.  Jules 
Duval.     III.  Anouchka,  Souvenirs  des  Bords  du  Rhin. — Par  M.  Ivan  Tourguenef. 

IV.  Le  Credit  Foncier,  ses  Transformations  et  ses  ProgrSs  en  France. — Par  M. 
Bailleux  de  Marizy.  V.  Les  Voyages  et  les  Voyageurs  en  Chemins  de  Fer. — 
Par  M.  Lam6  Fleury.  VI.  De  la  Po6sie  dans  ses  Rapports  a  I'Histoire — La 
Bataille  de  L6pante  et  le  Po6te  Herrera. — Par  M.  Villemain,  de  rAcad6mie 
Fran9aise.  VII.  Souvenirs  d'un  Amiral,  seconde  partie — Les  Jfepreuves  du  Com- 
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